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advertisement  to  volume  the  sixth. 


Tup  Fifth  Volume  of  llie  Penny  Cvclop.edia  being  now  finished,  the  Committee  of  the  Society, 
nml  the  Publisher,  ferd  tTicmsi‘lvc»  called  upon,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  numerous  l>ody  ot 
Purchasers,  to  aniionnco  their  intentions  with  regard  to  the  completion  of  the  work.  'Phe  great 
anxiety  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Editor  lias  been  to  protlucc  a Cyclopiedia  which  in 
accuracy,  completeness,  and  originality,  should  not  be  surpassed  by  any  similar  publication  of  tliis 
or  any  other  country  ; and  the  Publisher  has  not  hesitated  to  incur  the  lar'gc  expenses  which  are 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  this  excellence,  although  the  work  is  sold  at  a price  not  amounting 
to  a fourth  of  the  cost  of  any  other  Cyclopa>dia  of  established  reputation.  The  articles  in  this 
work  liavc  been  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  care  from  the  best  and  most  recent  authorities.  It 
will  be  found,  on  making  a comparison,  that  the  essential  differences  between  the  articles  in  the 
Penny  Cvci.op^euia  and  those  in  other  Cyclopedias  or  Dictionaries  arc  suflfit-ient  to  prove  that 
original  sources  of  information  only,  and  not  previous  compilations,  have  been  consulted  by  the 
writers  for  this  work.  Independently  of  this,  the  numerous  references  given  in  all  the  more 
itni>ortant  articles  show  distinctly  what  arc  the  authorities  that  have  been  used ; they  indicate  to 
the  careful  reader  the  means  of  extending  his  knowledge  on  any  particular  subject,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  him  the  power  of  testing  the  general  accuracy  of  the  work  by  consulting  the  same 
sources  of  information  that  have  been  used  by  the  writers.  By  means  of  the  gentlemen  wlio  arc 
members  of  the  London  and  Local  Committees,  and  with  the  aid  of  other  gentlemen,  not  members 
of  the  Committees,  who  have  in  many  cases  kindly  given  their  a.ssis(ancc,  the  present  work  has 
had  the  advantage  of  a careful  revision  of  many  of  the  most  important  articles,  and  has  received 
a number  of  valuable  additions  from  documents  ami  authorities  which  iiavc  never  before  been 
made  public. 

A publication  such  as  this,  aiming  at  the  union  of  excellence  with  cheapness,  requires  the 
support  of  a very  large  body  of  purchasers  ; and  this  support  has  been  obtained.  The  continuance 
of  this  support  must,  liowcvcr,  in  great  part,  depend  upon  the  Cyclopaedia  being  completed  w'ithin 
a reasonable  period,  and  in  a moderate  number  of  volumes ; it  being  borne  in  mind  at  the  same 
lime,  that  no  rate  of  publication  must  be  attempted  which  would  prevent  the  careful  revision  of 
every  portion  of  the  work,  and  that  no  scale  as  to  the  length  of  articles  must  be  adopted  wliicli 
w'ould  destroy  their  usefulness.  It  has  been  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  Editor  and  tlic  gentle- 
men who  contribute  to  the  Cyclopaedia  to  render  the  articles  as  concise  as  was  compatible  with 
preserving  their  value ; and  experience  will  no>v  enable  them  to  effect  this  object  more  complclcly 
than  has  already  been  done.  Added  to  this,  many  of  the  articles  already  published  arc  necessarily 
of  greater  length  than  the  majority  of  those  which  arc  to  come;  fur  advantage  lias  been  taken,  in 
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most  cases,  to  explain  the  general  principles  of  a subject  on  the  first  notice  of  a word  connected 
with  it  j and  in  many  instances  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  give  under  one  head  or  title 
taich  a general  view  of  a subject  as  will  render  it  sufficient  in  many  subsequent  heads  or  titles  to 
refer  to  the  general  article.  Without  any  material  alteration  of  tlic  present  scale  as  regards  the 
length  of  the  more  important  articles,  the  Committee  feel  assured  that  somewhat  more  than  a fourth 
of  the  whole  Cyclop^eilia  is  7tow  published;  and  they  therefore  propose  that  the  work  shall  be  com 
pleted  in  Eighteen  Volumes  of  the  present  size,  and  they  pledge  tliemsclves  that  it  shall  not  exceed 
Twenty  Volumes.  Having  settled  tliesc  limits,  the  Committee  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  production  of  a work,  which  will  be  useful  to  the  most  critical  student  by  its  completeness  and 
accuracy,  and  will  present  a vast  body  of  iufonnation,  at  the  cheapest  rale,  to  those  who  arc  seeking 
for  knowledge  in  a popular  form. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  bulk  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Cyclopmdia*  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Committee,  upon  the  completion  of  the  letter  B,  to  publish  at  the  rate  of  three 
tolumes  annually,  instead  of  tw'o;  so  that  the  entire  work  may  he  published  in  little  more  than  four 
years  from  (he  present  time.  'Ilie  monthly  parts  will  therefore  be  raised  to  eightcen-pence  each, 
and  four  parts  wilt  complete  a tvlume,  instead  of  six. 

In  making  this  announcement  as  to  an  increased  speed  in  publication,  and  giving  this  pledge 
w to  limitation  of  quantity,  the  Committee  and  the  Publisher  beg  it  to  be  understood,  that  they 
consider  these  arrangements  as  final.  Tlicy  do  not  think  it  possible  to  proceed  at  a quicker  rate 
than  they  have  announced,  or  to  attempt  any  curtailment  that  may  reduce  the  number  of  voiiunci 
below  eighteen  without  injury  to  the  character  of  tlic  work. 
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BUFFON,  GEORGE  LOUIS  LE  CLF.RC.  COMTE 
DE,  son  of  Benjamin  Clerc  Bnffon.  a councillor  of  par- 
liament, was  bom  at  Muntbanl,  in  Burunmly,  on  ihc  7(h 
8epteml>cr,  1707,  a year  which  was  also  marke<l  by  the  en- 
trance of  Linnl^  into  life.  We  firat  trace  the  young  nuffon  at 
Dijon,  where  he  was  entered  at  the  Jesuits'  cullego  as  a stu- 
dent of  law;  but  it  would  appear  tivat  the  legal  profession, 
which  his  father  wished  him  to  adopt,  had  no  charms  for  liini, 
and  that  astronomy  and  mathematics  were  his  (hvouritc  pur- 
suits. The  parent,  observ  ing  his  son's  disgust  at  the  former 
studvaiul  his  zealous  application  to  the  Hst-narood  sciences, 
wisely  suffered  him  to  follow  the  path  which  he  had  chosen  ; 
and  he  became  so  we<lded  to  his  geometry  that  some  of  bis 
biographers  assert,  that  while  his  companions  were  at  their 
sports  ho  was  gencrallv  to  be  seen  in  some  retlreil  nook 
poring  over  his  pocket  Euclid,  which  he  seems  to  cave  cho* 
rithc<l  at  this  early  age  with  no  less  affection  than  Parson 
Adams  had  for  his  .^^i^ch^lus.  Such  a mode  of  spending 
hours,  which  would  othorN>ise  have  been  hours  of  idleness, 
brought  forth  its  fruits  in  due  season,  and  there  are  stories 
currunt  that  he  had  auticinatc<l  Newton  in  some  of  bis  dis- 
coveries, but  that  he  wiililicld  his  claim,  ebscr>ing  that 
|>cop!e  were  not  ohli^d  to  Ixdieve  the  asserlitin.  Wc  re- 
ceive these  ofirfj/swiih  some  grains  of  allowance,  for.  to  say 
nothing  of  dates,  vanity  was  certainly  not  absent  as  an  in- 
gredient in  BufTun's  character. 

An  :ic(]uaintance  which  ho  had  made  with  I>ml  Kingston 
and  his  tutor,  at  Dijon,  soon  ripened  into  friendship, and  Buf- 
fon  travelled  through  Italy  with  these  companions,  the  latter 
of  whom  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  science,  while  the 
former  was  the  ready  partner  in  bis  pleasures.  Tho  death 
ofhis  mother,  whom  he  lost  during  this  expedition,  put  him 
in  possession  of  a large  income,  nearly  I2,U00/.,  at  an  early 
ago,  and  having  become  cntanglcil  in  some  affair,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Montbard,  he  found  it  advisable  Co  leave  that  niace  ; 
and  he  accordingly  went  to  Paris,  and  visited  Eogland.  Wc 
do  not  find  him  settled  on  his  estate  ‘ for  good ' lilt  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  In  this  retirement  he  resolutely  pursued  his 
studies,  and  os  it  may  nut  be  uninteresting  to  those  who  think 
life  was  not  given  to  us  to  be  passeil  in  mere  frivolities,  to 
know  how  Buflon  passoil  his  time,  wo  select  tho  following  ac- 
count from  a modem  biographer,  premi.^ng  that  tho  history 
of  one  day  seems  to  have  licen  that  of  all  tho  others,  gene- 
rally speaking,  throughout  a periorl  of  fifly  years.  * Al^er 
he  was  dressed  he  dirtate<l  letters,  and  regulated  his  domes- 
tic affairs;  and  at  six  o'clock  he  retired  to  his  studies  at  the 
pavilion  called  the  Tower  of  St.  I^ouis.  This  pavilion  was 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  garden,  about  a furlong 
from  the  house,  and  the  only  furniture  which  it  contained  was 
a large  wooden  secretary  and  an  arm-chair.  No  books  or 
pictures  relieved  the  naked  appearance  of  the  apartment,  or 
distracted  the  thoughts  of  the  learned  possessor.  Tho  en- 
trance wras  by  green  folding  doors,  the  walls  were  painted 
green,  and  the  interior  had  the  appearance  of  a chapel,  on 
account  of  the  elevation  of  the  roof.  Within  this  was  ano- 
ther cabinet»  where  Buffon  resided  the  greater  part  of  tho 


year,  on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the  other  apartment,  and 
where  he  composeil  tho  greater  number  ofhis  works.  It 
was  a small  s<|uure  building,  situated  on  tho  side  of  a ter- 
race, and  was  ornamented  with  drawings  of  birds  ami  beast.H. 
Prince  Henry  of  i’rus$-ia  called  it  the  cradle  of  natural 
liistory  ; and  RoUKsean.  IxToro  he  entered  it,  iiKod  to  fall  on 
his  knei-s  ami  kiss  the  throshuld.  At  nine  o'clock  Buffon 
utuially  took  an  hour's  re»t;  and  his  breakfast,  which  con- 
sisted of  a pieco  of  bread  and  two  glasses  of  Mine,  was 
brought  to  the  patilion.  When  ho  had  written  two  hours 
after  breakfast,  he  returned  to  tho  house.  At  dinner  ho 
spent  a considerable  portion  of  tiino,  and  indulgcil  in  all  tlie 
gaieties  and  trifles  which  occurred  at  table.  AOer  dinner 
ho  slept  an  hour  in  his  room,  took  a solitary  walk,  ami, 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  he  either  conversed  with  his 
family  or  guests,  or  sat  at  his  desk  examining  the  papers 
which  were  submitted  to  his  judgment.  At  dino  o'clock  ho 
went  to  l>ed  to  prepare  himself  for  the  i-amo  routine  of  Judg- 
ment and  pleasure.'  Among  his  other  htudies  the  alleged 
bnrniug  of  the  Roman  Iloel,  under  >Iarcvllus,  by  Arrhi- 
inedes.  on  its  approach  within  bow- shot,  by  means  of  luir- 
rors,  attracted  his  attention,  and  ho  commenced  a series  of 
experiments,  wiih  the  view  of  verifying  llio  fact.  After 
sovurnl  vxi>eriiiieiits  ami  coiuildoiablo  expense,  ho  con- 
sirurtod  a great  mirror,  composed  of  1G8  pieces  of  plain 
silvered  glass,  six  inches  by  eight.  Between  cac?h  was  un 
interval  of  four  lines.  These  intervals  gavo  the  expert- 
inontolisl  a view  of  tho  point  on  which  tho  machine  was  to 
be  directed,  and  the  oontrivunce  allowed  of  extensive  ruo- 
lion  ; for  the  whole  of  the  pieces  were  set  in  un  iron  fraiuc, 
with  an  apparatus  of  screws  ami  springs.  Having  made  his 
preparations  ho  commenced  his  e.xperimenis,  and.  on  the 
'iiJrd  of  March,  a plank  of  beech,  winch  had  keen  covered 
with  Ur,  WM  set  on  fire  at  the  distance  of  stxtv-six  feet,  only 
forty  mirrors  being  brought  in  bear  on  it,  ami  without  their 
being  set  in  the  stand.  Un  the  shiuc  day  ninety-eight  mir- 
rors. under  some  di.tadvanUgcous  circumstanres,  igniteil  a 
tan-ed  and  su];>hurod  plunk,  at  the  distance  of  126  feet.  On 
the  -Ini  of  April,  at  4 o'clock  p.m.,  a board,  covcrc<l  with 
small  pieces  of  wool,  was  placetl  at  tho  distance  of  138  feet, 
and  the  rays  from  112  mirrors  slightly  inltamcd  it.  Tlio 
next  day,  at  11  o'clock  a.  in.,  154  mirrors  causeil  a tarred 
plank,  fixed  at  a distance  of  150  fe<>t,  to  smoke  densely  in 
two  minutes;  but  just  as  the  expcrimentali-ts  were  expect 
ing  it  to  burst  into  flame,  the  sun  was  obscure<l.  At  3 
odock,  on  the  5th  of  the  same  monlli,  154  mirrors  fired 
small  sulphured  chi|>s  of  deal,  mingled  with  charcoal,  at  the 
distance  of  250  feet,  when  tho  day  was  not  bright:  a few 
seconds  were  suflicient  to  pnHluce  ignition  when  the  sun 
shone  powerfully.  An  unclouded  and  clear  sun,  soon  aAcr 
mid  day  of  tlie  lOth  of  April,  inlUmed  very  suddenly  a 
tarred  ftr-plaiik.  tlie  distance  being  150  feet,  and  the  num- 
ber of  mirrors  brought  into  action  being  128:  at  half-imit 
two  on  tho  same  day  a beech  plank,  partially  sulphurctl.  nt  d 
covereil  in  other  parts  with  small  piocra  of  wool,  was  la- 
Uamed  so  suddenly  and  strongly  that  it  became  necessary  to 
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flungc  it  into  wkter  for  tho  puipose  o(  ‘)uciiching  the  fire ; 
MB  mirrors  performed  this  at  a distance  of  150  feet  Oh 
the  lItU  of  April  some  small  combustibles  were  ignited  by 
1 2 mirrors,  at  20  feet : a largo  pewter  llask,  6 lbs.  in  weight, 
was  melted  by  45  mirrors  at  tlio  same  diAtanre,  and  some 
thin  pieces  of  silver  and  iron  were  tirought  to  a red  heat  by 
*17.  These  experiments  Ud  him  to  others,  having  for 
their  object  the  structure  of  mirrors  by  bending  glass  upon 
spherical  moulds  ; but  his  great  difTiculty  appears  to  have 
been  encounlerod  in  the  cooling  uiid  grinding,  and  only 
three,  it  is  said,  were  prcicrvcd  out  of  twenty-four.  lie  pro* 
scntc^l  one  of  these,  having  a diameter  of  46  incites,  and 
considered  as  the  most  powerful  burning-glass  in  Eumpe,  to 
the  King  of  France. 

Hitherto  wc  have  seen  Buffon  devoting  himself  to  his 
studies  with  miwcaried  diligence  ; hut  the  more  abstruse  of 
the  sciences  and  the  l»rmation  of  his  style  ap]>ear  to  have 
almost  entirely  occupied  him  up  to  a certain  period. 

Some  few  years,  however,  before  he  commenceil  the  ex- 
periments above  rcronlod,  he  was,  at  the  nge  of  thirty-two 
(about  the  year  17:19).  called  to  succeed  M.  Dufay,  who. 
struck  by  a mortal  disease  (the  small-pox),  had  recommended 
Buffon  to  the  minister  as  the  only  man  capable  of  following 
up  his  projects  in  the  ofllce  of  intendant  of  tlie  Royal  Garden 
and  Museum,  where  ho  plaptcd  the  two  avenues  of.lime- 
trees  which  terminate  towards  the  extremity  of  the  nursery, 
and  mark  the  limits  of  the  garden  at  that  period.  The 
appointment  seems  to  have  at  once  aw'akened  his  dor- 
mant love  for  the  study  of  natural  history.  His  ardent  mind 
took  an  immediate  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject, 
and  commencing  with  the  theory  or  history  of  the  earth  as  his 
basis,  he  followed  it  out  through  the  great  work  which  has 
inimortalize<l  his  name  as  a soologist.  calling  to  his  assist- 
ance the  talents  of  men  who  were  roost  deeply  versed  in 
particular  branches  of  the  study  the  names  of  Daubenton 
and  Lac^pede  stand  pre-eminent  among  those  who  were 
tliiiA  as.sociated  with  him. 

His  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Bclin,  in  1762. 
appears  to  have  been  productive  of  great  happiness  to  both 
parties,  for  she  is  recorded  ss  anxiously  watching  all  his 
steps  on  the  road  to  fame,  and  rejoicing  with  him  at  the 
honours  wliieh  were  showered  upon  him  bv  crownotl  heads 
and  learned  societies.  I/mis  XlV.,  in  1776,  raised  his  estate 
into  a coinpt6,  and  invited  him  to  Fontainebleau,  with  a view 
of  imiuring  him  to  accept  the  office  of  Administrator  of  the 
Forests  of  France,  hut  niiPFon  declined  the  ollhx*. 

His  days  ap|jcar  to  have  l»een  passed  tn  great  tranquillity, 
unintcrruntcxl  till  a late  period  of  his  life,  when  that  cruel 
disease,  tlic  stone,  came  to  imhitter  the  rest  of  it.  Tills 
torturing  malady  seems  to  have  become  seriously  distressing 
aV>ul  his  73rd  year.  He  was  importuned  to  submit  to  an 
operation,  but  he  never  would  consent,  though  his  medical 
attendants  assured  him  of  relief:  their  oninion.  it  is  stated, 
was  confirmed  on  examination  after  bis  acath,  which  took 
place  on  the  16th  of  April.  17bil,  at  he  age  of  Bl,  after 
eight  years  of  intense  suffering.  Fifty-seven  stones,  some 
of  them  as  large  as  a bean,  are  said  to  have  been  found  in 
his  bladder. 

His  body  was  embalmed,  and  placed  in  the  same  vault 
with  that  of  his  wife,  at  Muntbard. 

'Jlie  respect  paid  to  his  memory  was  great,  and  reflected 
honour  on  the  assemblage  of  academicianH  and  persons  of 
rank  and  distinction  who  followed  his  roinains  to  the  tomb. 
It  is  said  that  aliove  20,0b0  people  had  congregated  to  see 
the  ftineml  pass. 

Ckmdorccl,  Broussonet,  Yicqd'Aiyr,  and  Lac£p^de  were 
nis  principal  eulogist*. 

Buffon  left  an  only  son,  whose  abilhies  were  considerable,  i 
and  whose  attachment  to  his  parent  was  extreme,  if  indeed 
filial  love  can  ever  be  extreme.  He  was  in  tlic  army,  and 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  regiment  of  Angou- 
inois.  Wo  have  seen  the  faihur’s  oltsequies  celebrated  by 
the  great  and  go<xl,  and  attended  by  the  people ; but  this 
homage  to  a great  genius  was  soon  to  give  way  to  the  storm 
that  darkened  the  political  horizon  of  all  Europe.  The  son 
of  the  great  Comte  de  Buffon  expiated  the  crime  of  his  birth 
on  the  scaffold  which  ha<l  already  reeked  with  the  noblest 
hloorl  of  France  ; and  even  the  bones  of  the  father — the 
man  whom  the  people  had  delighteil  to  honour— could  not 
escape  desecration.  Tlic  remainH  of  the  illusirious  zoologist 
were  turn  from  the  grave ; the  lead  in  which  he  was  hearseft 
was  plundcrwl,  and  his  monument  was  nuied  to  the  ground. 
It  is  confidently  staled,  that  among  tbo  froiuied  populace 


I who  perpetrated  thi»  saerilege  were  many  of  his  own  re- 
I lainers — of  those  who  had  followed  him  to  that  very  grave 
I with  reverential  mourning.  Nor  were  this  baseness  and 
I disgrace  confined  to  a host  of  furious  madmen,  drunk  witli 
, piditical. excitement ; for  when  a citizen,  to  whom  scienco 
was  dear,  complaineil  to  the  Committee  of  Public  liistruc- 
tion  of  the  outrage,  and  proposed  that  Buflim  should  have 
a place  in  the  Pantheon,  he  was  answered  that  the  tempio 
would  be  profaned  by  the  presence  of  one  who  bad 
connected  with  the  aristocracy  of  France. 

The  character  of  Buffon 's  mind  seems  to  have  been  com- 
prehensive, exhibiting  an  insatiable  desire  of  knowledge 
joined  with  a persevering  fuiidncss  and  appetite  for  study 
j rarely  to  be  found  : to  these  gifts  nature  hkd  added  a ment 
fcrviil  imagination,  and  his  bii^raphm  have  superailded 
no  small  portion  of  v'lnity.  li  by  vanitv  be  meant  an 
anxious  solicitude  for  a literary  immortality,  * that  last 
infirmiU'  of  noble  minds,'  which  was  continually  betruying 
itself,  Uuffbn  was  without  doubt  a vain  man.  He  would 
read  to  his  visiters  those  passages  in  his  works  which  were 
his  greatest  favourites,  such  as  portions  of  his  natural  his- 
tory of  roan,  the  description  of  the  Arabian  deserts  in  the 
account  of  (he  camel,  and  his  poetical  pages  on  the  swan. 
The  last  affected  Prince  Henry  of  Prusi»ia,  to  whom  the 
author  read  it  when  he  was  on  a visit  to  Moiilbard,  so 
strongly  that  he  sent  to  the  zoologist  a service  of  porcelain 
on  which  swans  were  represented  in  almost  every-  attitude. 

Buffon  was  of  a noble  countenance  and  commanding 
figure,  and  his  fondness  for  magnificence  and  dress  seem 
to  have  amounted  almost  to  a passion.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  such  an  intellect  as  lits  finding  time  in  the  midst  of 
tiie  severest  studies  to  submit  bis  head  to  the  friseur  often 
twice  and  sometimes  three  times  in  the  day,  and  to  make 
bis  toilet  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion.  On  a Sunday, 
after  the  service  of  the  church,  the  peasantry  of  Montbanl 
came  to  gaze  on  the  count,  who,  clad  in  the  richest  dress, 
and  at  the  licad  of  his  son  and  retainers,  was  wont  to  exhi- 
bit himself  to  their  admiring  eyes.  This  last  exhibition 
however  may  have  been  a trait  of  the  times. 

His  devotion  to  study  soon  ripened  into  a habit,  and  be- 
came his  solace  under  the  cxcriKiating  torments  which 
imbittered  the  last  years  of  his  life.  When  asked  how  lio 
had  fiiund  time  to  do  so  much,  he  would  reply,  ‘Have  1 
not  s|>ent  fifty  years  at  my  desk?' 

Buffbn's  style  was  brilliant  and  eloquent  even  to  the  verge 
of  pOciry  ; anil  it  is  uortliy  of  remark  that  a mind  which  had 
been  trained  and  disciplined  in  the  severity  of  the  exact 
sciences  should  surrender  the  reins  so  entirely  to  the  most 
luxuriant  but  wildest  imagination.  Hence,  as  is  observed 
in  the  article  on  birds,  he  was  often  arraigning  nature  at 
the  h:ir  of  his  fancy  for  some  supposed  defect  of  design, 
when  tlic  fault  was  in  his  own  want  of  perception  oi  tho 
end  lu  which  that  design  was  directed,  arising  from  his  not 
being  acquainted  with  the  habits  to  which  it  ministered. 
His  observations  on  tho  bill  of  the  avoset.  on  the  structure 
of  the  slotli.  and  on  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  wood- 
pecker (piru4),  ore  examples  of  this  habit ; upon  the  wood- 
pecker he  it  quite  pathetic,  but,  as  in  all  such  cases,  he 
bestows  his  i>ity  upon  a very  unworthy  object. 

He  has  bMn  charged  with  infidelity;  but  this,  like  some 
others,  is  a charge  easy  to  be  made  and  hard  to  be  disproved, 
though  it  must  bo  admitted  that  his  works  afford  ground 
for  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  opinions  drew  down  tho 
censure  of  the  Sorl>onne,  and  in  the  4lh  vul.  uf  his  ‘ Histoire 
Natiirelle’  will  be  found  the  letters  of  the  Faculty  ofTboo- 
lo:^-  and  the  answers.  His  moral  character,  we  arc  com- 
pelled to  add.  was  far  from  good,  (here  Iwing  too  much 
evidence  in  proof  of  his  licentkus  habits  and  conversation 
to  admit  of  doubt  on  the  subject. 

His  works  were  numerous,  and  have  obtained  for  him 
that  fame  which  he  is  said  to  have  so  much  desired.  His 
translations  of  Hales's  ' Vegetable  Statics,'  and  of  Newton's 
* Fluxion?,'  both  of  which  he  prefaced  with  great  ability,  ap- 
pear to  hare  born  undertaken  with  a view  of  improving  his 
stylo  as  well  as  of  advancing  his  knowledge.  The  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  wliich  he  was  so  distinguished  a 
mcmlier,  contain  many  of  his  papers;  but  wiihout  entering 
into  these  an<l  other  compositions,  we  proceed  to  the  notice 
of  his  opu^f  magnum,  the  ‘ Histoiro  Nalurellc.'  Of  the  4U>. 
edition^  the  first  in  3C  vols.,  printed  at  tlie  nyal  press. 
appeart.d  in  1749,  and  was  in  n coun>G  of  pubbeation  down 
to  1788  ; another  was  published  in  1774  and  the  following 
years,  in  28  vuU.,  but  ibis  is  oomparatiicly  of  less  value,  for 
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thougn  ll  iontaini  the  supplementary  matter,  DaulH'nt'Ui's 
Anatomy  is  cut  out,  and  the  plates  are  considered  as  aorn 
and  bad.  Of  the  Supplement  6 vuls.  ap^ioarcd  in  HnfTaii's 
life'time.  The  7lh  was  published  in  17S9,  by  l«ic£|»^dc, 
after  Buflbn's  death,  and,  in  it,  Lactipdde  cxprcsse<l  his  deep 
regret  for  the  loss. 

In  the  department  of  the  Inrds  Buffbn  was  assUted  by  M. 
Gueneau  de  Montbeiliard,  Baillon,  and  the  Abbe  Bexnn. 
There  are  5 vols.  on  minerals  : a history  of  vegetables  was 
also  coDtempIaicd. 

The  magnificence  of  the  * Planches  BnluminC'cs'  is  well 
known  to  every  collector. 

The  * Hiatoirc  NaturcHo'  has  bceit  translated  into  Italian. 
Spanish.  Dutch,  German  (tn  ice  with  additions),  and  Knglish.* 

Voliairc,  D'Aleinl>ert.  and  (,’ondorcet  were  among  the 
most  severe  critics  of  Buffons  hypotheses  ; but  the  first  <lid 
not  add  to  his  fume  by  an  attack  which  cxhibito^l  morn 
point  than  learning,  ami  the  hist  prunouncod  his  eulogy. 
iL'IIomme  aux  quarontf  iexu.  chop.  6 ; and  also  l>iulngurt 
d‘ Kvhrmere,  &c.,  vol.  xxxv.  cd.  of  I^quicn.)  His  system 
of  organic  molecules,  And  his  theory  uf  generation,  faded 
before  tlie  luminous  ob>-erv‘ations  of  Haller,  Spallan2ani, 
and  other  experimental  philosopher*. 

BUFFOON,  a jester;  the  namo  U said  to  bo  derivo<l 
from  ' buffa,”  a word  of  the  corrupt  latinity  of  tlie  middle 
ages,  synonymous  «ilh  * alapa,‘  i.e.  a slap  on  the  check. 
* Buffe’  and  * Buffet'  in  the  old  French,  and  Bufetadu  in 
Spanish,  were  used  in  the  same  sense.  Mountebanks  and 
clowns  in  the  farces  usc<1  fmiiionlly  to  swell  their  cheeks 
with  wind  and  then  give  each  other  a slap  which  produced 
a noise,  to  the  amusement  of  tlie  spectators.  Hence  arc 
derived  the  wonl  Buffones  in  Latin,  the  French  Bouffons, 
and  the  Italhin  Buffuni  (Duc.angu).  Buffarc  or  sbuffaro 
in  Italian  means  to  puff  the  wiiid  through  the  mouth.  The 
English  word  buffoon  is  now  generally  osckI  in  a contemp- 
tuous sense.  The  Italians  have  two  distinct  wonU,  Buffu 
and  Bnffuic.  Buffo  is  a theatrical  terra  : opera  buffa,  cora- 
media  buffa,  is  a burlesque  play,  in  contradistinction  to  opera 
soria  and  commedia  di  carattere,  or  serious  comedy.  The 
buffo  is  one  of  the  principal  characters  in  those  plays  corre- 
sponding to  the  Knglish  clown  ; in  an  opera  there  are 
often  two,  primo  buffo  andsecundo  buffo.  Buffbiio  in  Italian 
means  a funny  ludirroas  fellow,  but  not  always  in  a con- 
temptuous sense.  Bouffun  in  French  and  buffoon  in  Eng- 
lish have  been  occasionally  used  as  synonymous  with  king's 
fool,  a well-known  character  at  courts  in  lomicr  times. 

BUFO.  [Froo.] 

BUG.  one  of  a numerous  tribe  of  insects  which  constitute 
the  order  Homiptera,  belonging  to  the  family  Cimicid® 
{Lench),  and  genus  Cimex,  under  which  hcail  the  structure 
of  the  common  bug  together  with  its  generic  rhaiarlers  is 
given:  at  present  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  a brief  ac- 
count of  the  habits  of  this  insect 

It  has  been  sai<l  that  the  bed  hug  was  not  known  in 
England  previous  to  the  great  firo  of  London  in  lent;,  and 
that  it  vat  first  imported  from  America  in  the  timber 
brought  over  to  rebuild  that  city;  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement  however  there  is  considerable  doubt.  It  appears 
to  have  been  well  known  in  various  parts  of  Kuropu  long 
before  that  lime.  lu  shape,  colour,  and  the  offensive  smell 
which  it  emits  vrhen  touched,  together  with  the  circum- 
stance of  its  deriving  its  nutriment  from  blood  sucked 
through  a long  pointed  proboscis,  which  when  not  in 
use  lies  parallel  with  the  underside  of  the  l>ody.  are  all 
circumstances  loo  well  known  to  need  comment.  The 
female  bug  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  beginning  of  summer; 
they  are  of  a tolerable  size  compared  with  that  of  the  insert, 
of  a whitish  colour,  and  each  fixed  to  a small  hair-hke  stnlk, 
which,  when  the  egg  is  first  depositeil,  is  apparently  of  a 
glutinous  nature,  and  readily  adheres  to  anything  which  it 
touches.  The  places  generally  clio.sen  to  dep-osit  the  eggs 
in  are  the  crevices  of  bedsteads  and  other  fiimilurc.  or 
the  walls  of  a room.  In  about  three  weeks  it  is  said  these 
eggs  hatch,  and  the  young  bug  comes  forth — an  active 
larva,  very  closely  resembling  iho  parent  insect  except  in 
size.t  The  larva  then  undergoes  the  usual  transformatiou, 
and  becomes  a perfect  Insect  in  about  three  months. 

* Roanlni'*  NAiarall^*,  rl  t«rlir«liAr*.  arctvmfaiifTirn  <!<• 

ro4r«.  eie..  p>il*U>Ued  tt  Pari*  Tivm  t/Hri  lu  tsn,.  lurmt  a roniptete  euur>a  of 
Nalurul  f|i«tury,  k 197  \uli.  Mrv..  Mail-M'iiuf  HnlT.>n'«  suit  llw-  laWgra 

of  tha  rkmI  aW«  aalWHluttaf  lh<  U»p.  uh-i  aiaialrd  itic  <»dUor  io  Uiclt  M-inal 
«U)WM  mania. 

t Tb«  aUurtnra  of  th«  aaltosK  and  mbc  olbcr  Mtto,  Uuwetvr,  •UfTrr  fiuta 
lHor«  of  llw  p«rfeet  ia«cet. 


\\Hiat  was  the  natural  habitat  of  thU  insect,  which 
<liffcrs  from  most  of  its  tribe  in  having  no  wings,  is  difficult 
to  say  : the  species  of  bug  which  come  nearest  to  it  in  atfi- 
nit)  un>  generally  found  under  the  bark  of  trees,  a habitat 
which  the  Hat  form  of  our  insect  U well  adapted  fur.  Pigeons, 
swallows,  &c.,  are  laid  to  be  harassed  by  bugs  as  well  at 
man. 

Various  means  have  been  proposed  for  destroying  these 
insirts.  hut  we  would  recommend  cleanliness  as  the  best. 

BUG  (river).  (Boo  ) 

HUGEY.  an  Alpine  district  of  France,  inclosed  on  the 
S.E..  S.,  and  S.W.  by  the  Uhdne,  which  liere  forms  a con- 
.•iidurablo  bend ; several  maps,  however,  make  it  extend 
across  the  Kliune  into  Savoy.  It  is  a mountainous  country  ; 
the  heights  are  crowned  ivitli  wood,  especially  firs;  the 
valleys  afford  pasturage  to  a great  quantity  of  cattle,  from 
whose  milk  the  inh.  make  chcrcc,  which  furnishes  them 
with  an  important  article  of  trade.  The  other  chief  articles 
<)f  trade  are  cattle,  wood,  nuls,  and  hemp.  The  little  city 
of  Ih  iley  was  the  capital  of  the  district. 

Bugty  fermerly  was  subject  to  the  counts  faftcrwanls 
(Uike.s)  of  Savoy,  by  whom  it  vas  ceded  to  France  by  iho 
treaty  of  l.ton,  A.n.  ICOl. 

BCi1,UI'NO  ACT.  [Brick,  p.  *110.] 

HUILTH.  [Brecon.] 

BUITRNZORG.  [Java.] 

Bl'LAMA.  fBissAOos] 

BULB,  a bull,  usually  formed  under  ground,  having 
ver\  llcshy  scales,  and  capable  of  separating  from  its  larent 
plant.  OtTa'-ionally  it  is  prudticcd  upon  the  stem,  as  in 
come  lilies.  [Buo  ] 

BULBOU.S  PLANTS,  or  thoro  which  spring  from  a 
bulb,  form  so  peculiar  a class  among  the  objects  of  the 
gardener's  rare,  as  to  require  a short  notice. 

Bulbous  plants  arc  usually  found  wild  in  light  snndy  soil, 
in  shcUereil  places  ; they  spring  un  in  the  wet  season,  grow 
rapidly,  nml  tli>wcr  heneath  a steady  sun,  and  by  the  time 
tiicir  seeds  are  ripe  their  leaves  witlicr,  and  the  bulbs  full 
into  a state  of  rest,  which  lasts  gcnenilly  for  half  the  year. 
When  they  first  begin  to  grow,  their  young  stems  nro 
nourished  to  a great  degree  l»y  the  inspissated  sap  con- 
taiiioil  in  the  fleshy  srales  of  which  all  bulbs  cousUt ; by 
the  time  they  have  acquired  ^our  enough  to  attract  a 
suflic-ieticy  of  nutritive  matter  from  the  soil  by  aid  of  their 
roots,  the  bulbs  arc  so  much  cxhauiteil  that  their  e.xlemal 
sralmt  never  recover,  but  dry  up  and  fall  away,  while  tlieir 
place  is  siippUe<l  by  an  addition  of  new  scales  to  the  centre 
of  the  bulb.  In  order  to  secure  flowers,  and  a stale  of 
vigorous  health  for  the  succeeding  year,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  new  scales  should,  during  the  growing  teaaon,  be  filled 
as  c-tiMplclely  with  nutritive  secretion  or  in«pissate«l  sap.  ns 
those  were  that  first  existed  ; and  it  is  this  to  which  tlie 
cultivator  has  especially  to  direct  his  attention.  Now  the 
only  wny  to  seeurcthis  result  is  to  present  the  leaves  during 
the  whole  time  of  their  growth  to  the  influence  of  solar  light, 
because  it  is  uiilv  by  such  agency  that  nulritiic  matter  can 
lie  generati-d.  If  this  is  attended  to,  bulbous  plants  will 
go  on  growing  and  llowcring  and  multiplying  thcmselvos 
from  year  to  year,  provided  care  is  taken,  firstly  that  the  soil 
which  nriually  surrounds  (he  bulbs,  which  arc  extremely 
succulent,  is  not  retentive  of  moisture : and  secondly,  that 
the  roots  when  they  are  emitted  should  have  access  to  an 
abundant  store  of  fond.  These  rmumstaurcs  are  attended 
to  with  great  care  by  the  Dutch,  w ho  pcs^css  ut.  f xclusivc 
trade  of  some  value  in  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  sim:.t.r  plants, 
in  consequence  of  their  low  sandy  fields  bcitig  naturally 
capable  of  satisfying  the  conditions  alwve  mentioned.  This 
Will  bo  evident  from  tl>e  following  account  given  of  the 
bulb-grounds  near  Hnarlom  by  a competent  observer 

Wherever  the  bulbs  do  well,  ho  found  the  soil  to  be  of  the 
lightest  description  of  sand,  such  as  can  bo  blown  away  by 
the  wind,  with  the  water  standing  under  it  not  nearer  the 
siirfaco  than  IS  inches,  nor  farther  below  it  than  % feet 
6 inches.  This,  it  seems,  is  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
adjoining  canals  and  ditches ; and  it  is  owing  mainly  to  the 
points  of  the  fibres  going  down  to  this  water  that  the  plants 
arc  sofrcdi  and  vigorous,  while  the  dry  sand  above  prevent* 
their  bulbs  from  being  rotted.  As  a proof  of  the  exceeding 
lightness  of  the  soil,  immediately  aAer  putting  in  a crop  in 
the  spring  sca>t»n,  the  surface  is  raked,  uml  generally 
thrown  into  l)ed^ : cow-dung  mixed  with  water  is  then 
thrown  from  h.irrels  wheeled  along  the  alleys  over  the 
whole  surface  with  a scoop,  so  as  to  cover  it  ah  with  a thio 
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rust,  through  which  tne  finest  seeds  regetate.  and  without 
which  the  entire  surface  would  be  blown  away.  Tl)o  cow- 
dung  is  taken  fresh  from  the  cow*housc.  (Gardenet^t  Ma- 
gazine. and  Loudon's  Bncydni'trdia  of  //orffVu//un*.) 

Tiial  with  many  bulbous  plants  the  gardeners  of  this 
rouniry  ha\e  little  or  no  success  is  obviously  owing  to  one 
of  the  following  causes.  They  do  not  cx|)ose  the  plants 
when  growing  to  a sufficient  quantity  of  light,  keeping  them 
In  badly  lighted  greenhouses  or  frames,  or  in  the  windows  of 
dwelling-houses:  or  if  they  do  expose  them  freely  to  light, 
they  do  not  protect  them  with  sufficient  care  from  tli© 
efiects  of  nightly  frosts,  by  which  the  leaves  become  injured 
and  unhealthy.  Tims  Guernsey  lilies  (Nerino  sarniensis) 
seldom  (lower  in  our  gardens  the  second  year,  although 
they  may  have  blossomed  finely  the  first  year  of  their  ira- 
in'ftntion.  The  reason  is,  that  the  first  llowcrs  exhaust  the 
milbs,  and  the  leaves  appear  so  late  in  the  season,  that 
between  the  short  and  gio<)mv  days  of  autumn  and  the 
ill-lighted  greenhouses  in  which  such  plants  are  kept,  they 
are  unable  to  prepare  a supply  of  food  sufficient  to  replace 
that  which  the  first  year's  tluwcrs  consumed;  and  conse- 
quently flowers  in  the  second  year  are  either  not  formed 
at  nil,  or  if  forme<l.  ronnol  bo  developed.  Mr.  Knight  put 
these  principles  to  the  test  by  stimulating  Guernsey  lilies 
into  vegetation  suffirienfly  early  fur  their  leaves  to  cnioy 
tho  full  intluenco  of  the  summer's  tun  ; and  he  found  tnat 
bulbs  so  treated  flourished  as  \vell  the  second  as  tho  first 
year.  Anethcr  cause  is  our  nut  attending  enough  to  tho 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  bulbs  are  grown.  It  should  be 
always  remembered  that  their  scales  arc  not  only  succulent, 
hut  very  absorbent ; and  that  if  the  soil  is  retentive  of 
moisture,  they  will  not  only  become  gorgi-d  with  fluid,  and 
consequently  unhealthy,  hut  the  nutritive  matter  which 
thev  contain  will  be  so  much  thinned  aa  to  be  leas  fit  fur  the 
food  uf  tlie  young  leaves.  This  is  doubtless  the  reason 
why  the  Dutch  are  so  earefUl  to  select  the  lightest  soil  they 
cati  fln<l,  and,  for  the  fluid  necessary  to  support  liio 
growing  plants,  they  trust  to  the  watery  stratum  which  is 
found  some  distance,  from  ft  inches  to  2 feet,  bduw  the 
sl.ition  of  the  huU>s  thumst-lvcs. 

As  bulbs  are  very  much  cultivated  in  Ibis  country  in 
glasses  uf  water  for  the  ornament  of  sitting-rooms,  the 
nmniier  in  which  they  un  be  must  successfully  tre.nted 
under  such  clrrumstancp"descrves  a brief  notice.  U has 
beuu  already  slated  that  if  bulbs  arc  place<l  in  confait  with 
water  they  are  liable  to  rut;  it  is  consequently  desirable 
that  the  water  into  which  thc^'  arc  to  root  should  be  at  least 
an  inch  Indow  their  base.  To  enable  (hem  to  bear  their 
Icuws  and  flowers  with  vigour  they  should  bo  abumluntty 
furnished  with  roots,  and  this  should  have  been  secured  for 
some  short  time  before  the  stems  and  leaves  aic  allow'cd  to 
grow.  Ilut  as  the  leaves  arc  easily  excited  by  light  and 
warmth  it  will  frequrnlly  happen,  when  bulbs  are  placed 
in  watcr-gl.asses  in  sitting  rooms,  that  their  leavesare  tormL-d 
hdure  tho  mots,  and  that  the  flowering  is  consctjuently 
weak  and  imperfect.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  desirable  always 
to  commence  the  forcing  of  bulbs  by  placing  thorn  in  a 
damp  closet  or  cellar  where  there  i.s  just  warmth  enough  to 
cxcito  them  into  growth ; in  such  a situation  the  roots  will 
strike  <iui  freely,  but  the  loaves  will  remain  at  rest.  After 
the  roots  arc  sufficiently  formed,  the  glasses  may  be  gra- 
dually removed  into  the  light,  ami  the  leaves  and  flowering 
Blcin  will  then  be  developed  with  great  vigour.  After  this 
there  is  nothing  to  guard  against  except  too  much  heat  and 
too  great  an  absence  of  light ; the  former  will  cause  the 
leaves  to  grow  too  rapidly,  and  to  bocoino  what  is  techni- 
c.iUy  called  drairn.  unless  a much  larger  quantity  of  direct 
solar  light  is  permitted  to  act  upon  them  than  we  ran  have 
the  opjmrtumty  uf  procuring  in  the  months  when  bulbs  aro 
forced.  They  sliouhl  therefore  !«  kept  in  a south  w indeiw 
in  a cool  room,  and  ncs'cr  removed  to  the  interior  of  the 
apartment  until  their  flowers  are  ready  to  unfold. 

We  have  only  to  add  a word  or  two  upon  the  propagation 
of  bulbs.  They  generally  multiply  by  fonniiig  clovi’s  in 
tho  axils  uf  their  scales ; such  cloves  or  young  bulbs  ant  in 
reality  buds,  and  one  such  must  exist  in  a rudimentary 
stale  at  tho  base  of  uvery  scale  [Buds}.  But  it  is  only  in  a 
few  species  that  more  than  two  or  three  develop;  in  the 
common  garlic  a larger  number  than  usual  is  constantly 
produced.  When  the  number  naturally  devcloptnl  is  small, 
tho  multiplication  of  a tiew  v.iriety  would  be  very  slow  it 
left  to  the  unassisted  efl'orts  of  the  parent  plant:  a little 
smiplo  application  of  the  priuuiples  of  vegetable  physiology 


shows  however  tho  manner  of  increasing  the  number  (k 
cloves.  The  principal  reason  why  bulbs  such  os  hyacinths, 
fur  instonce,  produce  only  two  or  three  cloves  is.  that  the 
powers  of  development  inherent  in  the  axillary  buds  cannot 
be  called  into  action  because  of  the  exhaustion  produced  by 
the  formation  of  a fine  flowering  stem;  if  Inis  be  pre- 
vented, that  sap  which  would  otherwise  be  consumed  by 
the  flowers  is  directed  into  Ibo  axillary  buds,  which  then 
become  cloves  or  young  bulbs  in  much  larger  numbom 
than  otherwise.  Consequently  the  destruciion  of  tho 
flowering  slum  nhen  quite  young  is  the  most  efibetua. 
nuxic  of  forcing  the  bulb  to  proilucu  young  ones. 

BULOA'RIA,  a province  of  Kumpean  Turkey,  now  in 
eluded  in  the  Ejalct  of  Rum-IU.  [Hum-Ili.} 

BULI'MIA  (/3ot>Xtpiii),  canine  appetite,  insatiable  desire 
for  food.  The  statement  of  the  quantities  offoml  consumed 
by  some  persons  labouring  under  this  disease  is  scarcely 
credible,  yet  it  rests  on  testimony  the  veracity  of  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  question.  In  tho  third  volume  of  the  * Me- 
dical and  Physical  Journal’  an  account  is  given,  by  Dr. 
Cochrane  of  t.ivcr|KK>l,  of  a man,  placed  under  his  own  per- 
sonal inspection,  who,  in  one  day,  consumed,  of  raw  cow's 
udder,  <1  pounds,  raw  beef  10  pounds,  randies  2 pounds,  in 
all  16  pounds,  besides  5 l>ottlos  of  jiorter.  M.  Percy,  a sur- 
geon-in-chief  to  the  French  army,  ma<le  a report  to  thu 
National  Institute  of  the  case  uf  a soldier  who  was  in  tho 
constant  habit  of  devouring  enormous  quantities  of  broken 
victuals,  baskeisful  of  fruits,  and  even  lining  animals;  the 
details  given  of  tbc  quality  as  w'cll  as  of  the  quantity  of  arti- 
cles consumed  by  this  man,  without  ever  satisfying  his  rave 
nous  api>ctite,  arc  too  disgusting  to  bo  related.  Dr.  Cop- 
land gives  an  account  of  two  cases  of  this  disease,  whiih 
occurred  in  his  own  practice  in  children,  one  Beven  years  uf 
age  and  tho  other  nine.  * In  both  tlie.se.  but  in  the  younger 
especially,  the  quantity  of  food  devoured  was  astonishing. 

' Everything  that  could  be  laid  hold  of.  even  in  iu  rnw  state, 

I was  seized  upon  most  gretnlily.  Besides  other  orlte’es  an 
I uncooked  rabbit,  half  a pound  of  cnndlcs,  and  some  butler, 
wore  taken  at  one  time.  Tho  mother  stated  that  this  little 
girl,  who  was  apparently  in  good  health  otherwise,  took 
tnore  fooil,  if  she  could  possibly  obtain  it,  than  the  rest  t>( 
her  family,  consisting  of  six  besides  herself.  In  both  this 
and  the  other  case  the  digestion  seemed  to  be  goixl.  A 
nausctnia  .smeU  eiuanatc<l  from  tho  iKxIius.  Tlicse  children, 
who  were  both  very  intelligent,  complained  of  no  other  un- 
easiness than  a constant  gnawing  or  craving  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  which  was  never  ahugether  allayed,  but  which, 
shortly  after  a meal,  imtudled  them  irresistibly  to  devour 
everything  that  ranic  in  their  way,  however  disgusting.' 

Tiie  real  nature  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  slomarli 
and  of  the  system  in  this  disease  is  very  inij'crfeclly  kiiottii. 
In  several  cases  the  health  in  other  respect-,  has  appiMied 
good,  but  in  most  rases  there  has  been  evident  dikcn^c  in 
various  organs,  and  death  has  usually  taken  place  at 
an  early  age.  On  the  examination  of  the  buuy  after 
(loath  the  Ftoniach  has  commonly  been  found  enurniou>ly 
dii^tcndcd  and  sometimes  misplaced ; the  duodenum  ami  tho 
rest  ofthe  interlines  arc  usually  in  the  same  state  of  dUten 
sion ; the  coats  of  all  these  organs  arc  commonly  thickened, 
and  tho  valvulio  conniventes  (the  folds  of  the  inner  or  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  intestines)  as  largo  ns  in  esmivorous 
animals.  \'arious  organic  changes  have  at  the  same  tiiiiu 
been  found  in  the  meKcutery  and  its  gland*,  as  well  as  in 
the  liver,  the  pancreas  and  the  spleen. 

There  can  l>c  no  question  that  ino.st  ca-ses  of  this  disease 
might  l)C  greatly  mitigated,  if  not  wholly  removed,  liy  the 
firm  and  constant  restriction  of  the  foo<t  to  that  quantity 
only  which  the  wants  of  the  system  really  require.  Unless 
(ho  individual  have  strength  of  mind  to  submit  to  the  neces 
sarv  privation,  or  unless,  in  the  case  of  children,  a steady 
anil  undovmting  restraint  l>u  imposed,  every  attempt  to  ro 
medy  the  evil  will  be  vain.  If  a rigid  regulation  ofthe  diet  bo 
unfurcod,  thu  curu  wili  be  materiiiUy  assisted  by  u course  of 
nauseating  purgatives,  as  oil  of  turpentine  remlered  more 
act ivo  by  castor  oil.  Several  cases  of  great  intensity  hiivo 
been  completely  cured  by  a steady  treatment  conducted  on 
these  principles. 

When  inordinate  appetite  is  merely  the  result  of  some 
other  unusual  or  morbid  condition  of  the  system,  that  is, 
when  it  is  what  is  coiled  symptomatic:  when,  ns  is  often 
the  rase,  it  is  tho  consequence  of  great  fatigue,  or  of  innni 
tiun,  freni  long-continued  acute  dtsease,  or  of  some  malady 
attended  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  secretion  and  cx 
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eretion,  ami  Ihcreforo  with  iho  removal  from  llie  gvstem  of  n 
pMportionatc  quantity  of  its  nutrient  mailer,  tfiu  ilm’iigc 
can  b.  cured  only  by  the  resloralion  of  ihe  system  to  its 
ordinary  and  sound  state. 

BUI.I'MUI.iUS,  Jxach's  name  for  a tjemis  of  tonustrial 
molluscs,  which  ho  thus  dellnes : — SiiuU  univalve,  free,  coni* 
caUy  acuminated ; spire  elevated,  re};tilar ; the  last  whorl 
very  largo  ; mouth  entire,  long:  pillar  smooth,  simple  : ex- 
tt'rnal  lip  tlnn ; internal  lip  inllceted  towards  the  middle, 
with  a hollow  beneath.  To  this  gum*rie  eharaeier  the  Uex'.  ^ 
1-ansduwn  Guilding  observes  that  there  should  ho  tho  fob  j 
lowing  addition  : * Tentacul.i  4.  the  two  upi>or  ones  l«jng  ; 
with  terminal  eyes:  no  openmluin.*  The  last  nami'd  author  j 
observes  that  it  diflei-s  trom  Biilinius  in  the  deliraey  of  its 
outer  lip.  It  is  indeed  a uf  loitnarck.  [Bulimus.] 

Leach  observes  that  Jiu/imuius  tri/tunalu*  (Itulimus 
GuaJalupfnsis,  Brug.),  a terv  common  existing  West  In- 
dian species,  occurs  imbodde((  in  the  same  limestone  which 
incloses  the  fossil  human  skeleton  from  rtic  Gnutda  Tt'rre  of^ 
Guadaloupc,  now  in  the  British  Mu-seum.  Several  skele- 
tons of  men,'  says  Lycll  (in  the  3rd  vol.  of  his  * Principles 
of  Geology,'  p.  190.  last  edit.)  ‘ more  or  less  mutilatcil,  have 
been  found  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
the  main  land  af  Guadaloupc.  in  a kind  of  nx'k  which  is 
known  to  bo  forming  daily,  and  which  connUts  of  minute 
fragments  of  shells  and  corals,  incrusted  with  a calcareous 
cement  resembling  travertin,  by  which  also  the  different 
grains  are  bound  together.  The  lens  shows  tliat  some  of 
the  fragments  of  coral  composing  this  stone  still  retain  the 
same  red  colour  which  i.s  seen  in  the  reefs  of  living  coral 
which  surround  the  island.  The  bhelU  belong  to  the  neigh- 
bouriitg  sea,  intermixed  with  sumo  terrestrial  kinds,  which 
now  lire  on  the  island,  and  among  them  is  Bulimus  Guada- 
lupensis.’  Tliero  is  anotiter  human  skeleton  from  the  same 
rock  in  the  Museum  at  Paris.  Mr.  Kiinig  has  published 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  skeleton  in  the  British  Museum 
in  the  * Philosophical  Transactions.' 


[BuUmala*  Irifaiciiitut*,} 

BXJLI'NUS  or  BULVMUS,  the  name  of  a very  extensive 
genus  of  terrestrial  pulmoniforous  niulUiscs.  I,aniarck 
arranges  it  under  his  Cotimach,  a family  of  phy  tophngons  or 
plant-eating  trachelipods,  respiring  air  by  means  of  lungs, 
and  protcete<l  by  a spiral  shell  wiiich  is  more  or  less  elon- 
gate<l,  oval,  oblong,  or  turricul.'ited.  with  an  entire  aperture 
longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  with  a very  unequal  border, 
which  is  reilecterl  tn  the  adult.  The  columella  is  smooth, 
without  any  notch  or  truncation  at  the  base,  but  with  an 
inflexion  in  the  middle  at  its  point  of  junction  with  that 
Mrt  of  the  peristome  which  it  contributes  to  form.  De 
Blainvillo  places  it  under  the  Limannfa,  his  third  family  of 
Pulmobranchiatn,  whose  organs  of  respiration  aro  retifnrm, 
and  line  the  cavity  sittmiod  obliquely  from  left  to  right  upon 
the  origin  of  the  back  of  the  animal,  communicating  with 
the  ambient  air  by  means  of  a small  rounded  orifice  in  the 
right  side  of  the  border  of  tbe  inantlo.  Some  of  the  sj>ecic.<i 
were  placed  by  Linneous  under  his  genera  Bulla  and  tlcli.x. 
Scopoli  and  tiruguiores  began  the  refunn,  ami  I^marck 
carried  it  still  further.  But  before  wc  proceed,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  say  a word  as  to  the  origin  of  the  term  used  to 
designate  the  genus.  * Wc  constantly  hear,'  says  Brodcrip, 
in  the  dlh  volume  of  the  Zoological  Journal,  * among  con- 
chologists  the  question,  what  is  the  meaning  of  Bulimus?' 
The  author  of  the  article  entitled  Lamarck's  Genera  ofj 
ShelL,  in  the  )5th  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science,  thus 
derives  the  word  ‘ ^ovXifio^,  intatiabl^  hunger — what  title 
this  genut  has  to  so  strange  a name  we  know  not.’  It  may 
not  then  bo  unacceptablo  t-)  give  a plain  statement  of  the 
origin  of  tho  word.  Swainson  observes  (Zoo/.  Illuat.,  vol.  i, 
Bulimut  ^M(ls^olnu»)  that ' the  genus  Bulimus  was  long 
ago  formed  by  Scopoli,  out  of  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
shells  thrown  together  in  the  Linnsan  genus  Helix.*  I.#et 
ns  now  turn  to  Scop^ili's  account  of  tbe  source  whence  he 
derived  the  name.  ‘ Propriura,’  says  Scopoli.  ‘ ilaque  ex 
bis  ctmstituo  ct  duee  celeoerrimo  Adansonio  Bulbnos  toco. 

* Tbe  ahiU  Tutea  nacL  ui  tuUiu 


lit  CO  facilius  adgnosc.intur.  Solam  lcs(am  ncc  animal  in< 
habitaus  vidi,  quod  diversum  esse  a Limace  afllrmat  Adar.« 
sonius.*  {lyeUciee.  &c.,  p.  67.)  Now  Adanson  has  no  such 
genus  as  Bulimus,  but  he  has  such  a genus  ns  Bulinus. 
At  plate  1.  hg.  G 2.  in  his  Natural  History  of  Senegal,  will 
1)0  found  ‘ Bulin,  Bulinus,''  but  the  letters  * n’  and  * u'  are 
so  confusedly  engraven,  that,  at  Qrst  sight,  the  word  looks 
like  Bulimus.  In  Ihc  text  (n.  5),  the  word  is  printed 
Bulimta  very  plainly  ; birt  neiliicr  Scojioli  nor  any  of  his 
successors  appear  to  have  noiicwl  it.  Till  the  time  of 
Lamarck,  whucunfmed  the  genus  (still  calling  it  Bulimus, 
after  Scopoli  and  Brugui^res)  to  (he  land-shclU  w ith  a re- 
flected lip.  which  now  range  under  it.  many  land  and  fresh- 
water shells  which  have  not  a reflected  lip.  such  as  AchaUrur, 
Physeg,  J.imnfKfp,  and  SucHnea,  were  also  congregated 
unilcr  tho  name  of  Bulimus.  I'he  Bulinus  of  Adanson  was 
a fresh-water  shell,  apparently  a Physa  or  Limntea.' 

Tlie  shell  is  never  orbicular,  as  in  the  Helices,  but  of  the 
I sha|H.'  noticed  at  ihc  coninkMicemcnt  of  the  article;  the  last 
whorl  is  always  larger  than  the  penultimate,  and.  indeed,  as 
a general  rule,  may  bo  stated  to  be  larger  than  all  (lie 
others  put  together.  Hie  month  or  owning  is  an  oval 
oblong,  and  tlie  border  is  disunited.  The  adult  relleclwl 
lip  or  liordcr  on  the  right  side  is  generally  very  thick,  but 
this  reflection  is  Kometimes  absent.  The  animal  is  verv  like 
that  of  Helix;  l>e  Btninvilte  says  entirely  so  Uout  h/ait 
semHable).  The  head  is  funiished  with  (bur  tentacula  or 
horns,  the  two  largi’st  of  which  are  terminated  by  the  so- 
called  eyes.  There  is  no  true  operculum.  Tho  geographical 
distribution  of  the  genus  is  very  general,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a jiart  of  tho  world  where  the  form  does  not  occui. 
The  great  development  of  it  takes  place  in  tho  warmer 
climates,  whero  some  of  the  species  ore  very  large. 

The  reprniluction  is  by  means  of  c-ggs,  which  are  white 
and  have  a firm  shell  like  those  of  birds : some  of  these  eggs 
aro  of  considerable  size.  Tho  Bulini  are  androgynous,  true 
hcrmajdiroditcs  (Paracephalophora  monoica  of  Do  Blain- 
ville),  both  the  sexual  organs  being  distinct,  but  existing  in 
the  same  individual,  and  requiring  the  union  of  two  for  tho 
continuation  of  tho  species.  Tlircc  eggs  were  laid  by  one 
of  the  sncdcs.  Bulinus  oralis,  from  Rio  in  a hot-house  in 
the  g.irueti  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  It 
was  brought  over  in  October.  182i^,  by  Mr.  William  M’Cul- 
looli,  (hen  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Gordon,  and 
jircscntpil  by  him  to  the  Society.  At  first  it  appeared 
rather  sickly,  but  after  it  had  b^n  kept  in  the  hul-housa 
for  some  time,  it  recovered  and  began  to  move  about.  Mr. 
Huoth,  who  was  on  the  spot,  says,  'It  cannot  now  be  cor- 
rectly ascertained  when  it  produced  the  first  egg,  but  it  was 
very  shortly  after  its  arrival;  1 should  think  about  the  be- 
ginning of  November.  This  egg  was  sent,  by  the  desire 
of  Mr.  Sabine,  to  the  Zoological  Society.  About  the  same 
time  this  year  (1829),  it  produced  a second  egg,  and,  three 
weeks  afterwords,  a third;  the  latter  was  unfortunately 
broken  by  (he  animal  itself,  but  the  former  is  still  in  pre- 
servation. It  fed  upon  lettuces  and  the  tender  leaves  o. 
cabbages ; tho  former  seemed  to  be  i(s  favourite  food. 
Sometimes  it  would  devour  (wo  largo  lettuces,  and  then 
remain  for  days  afterwanls  without  touching  food  or  moving 
from  its  place,  except  when  cold  water  was  sprinkled  upon 
it.  During  the  day  it  w.'is  usually  in  a dormant  state  in  the 
sh.-ido;  but  lowanls  the  evening,  when  the  house  w^8  moist 
and  warm,  it  would  spread  itself  out,  and  move  'mmi  one 
part  to  another.  It  seemed  to  like  moisture,  and  1 have  no 
doubt  that  it  might  liave  been  preserved  for  years,  if  it  had 
not  been  accidentally  killed.  On  Saturday  'ia.st  it  was  at 
the  end  of  the  house  where  the  fire  comes  in,  and  ventured 
too  far  upon  the  hot  bricks  after  they  had  been  watereil. 
In  the  morning  it  was  found  fixed  to  them  and  quite 
dead.'  * Bulinus  oralis,  though  it  a good  deal  rcsembica 
Bulinus  hcpmastoma,  which  is  here  figured,  is  considerably 
larger. 

The  species  aro  multitudinous.  Mr.  Cuming  lately 
brought  home  numbers  of  new  onos  from  South  America, 
and  we  arc  indebted  to  that  gont'.cnian,  who  has  just  de- 
parted on  another  voyage  which  Las  for  its  object  (he  coUce- 
tion  of  subjects  of  natural  histo’.'y,  for  the  following  account 
of  the  habits  of  Bulinus  ros*iceus.  In  the  dry  season  he 
always  found  the  animals  e.dhering  to  tho  under  side  of 
stones,  generally  among  biishes,  and  close  at  the  edge  of 
the  sea-shore,  within  reorh  of  the  spi-ay  nt  limes.  On  ibo 
hills,  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  they  were  observed  ad* 
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nenng  belvrecn  the  lover  leaves  of  an  aloo4ike  plant,  on 
i,\\s  honey  of  whose  llowers  the  giant  humming*bird  (Tro’ 
ehilui  Giga»)  feeds.  The  natives  bum  ilowti  clumps  of 
these  plants  fur  the  sake  uf  the  rings  at  the  bottom  of  the 
footstalks  uf  the  leaves,  which  they  use  for  buoys  for  their 
Ashing  nets  ami  for  baking  the  coarse  earthenware  which 
they  mako  on  the  hills,  because  this  part  of  the  plant, 
when  ignited,  throws  ont  a great  heat.  Between  these 
leaves  the  Bulini  lie.  in  the  dry  season,  in  a torpid  state. 
In  the  spring  (the  months  of  September  and  October),  they 
burrow  in  the  shady  places  at  the  roots  of  this  plant,  and 
among  the  bushes  on  tho  sea>shore.  At  this  )>eriod  (the 
spring),  they  lay  their  eggs  in  tho  earth,  about  two  inches 
below  the  surface.  Mr.  Cuming  never  saw  them  crawling 


about.  In  the  dry'  season  they  were  evidently  hybernating, 
fur  their  parchment-like  secretion,  which  opei ales  in  place 
uf  att  operculum  to  seal  up  the  animal,  was  suongly  formed 
and  they  stuck  to  the  atones  so  tenaciously  that  Mr. 
Cuming  broke  many  of  them  In  endeavouring  to  puU  them 
off*.  Chili  and  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  South  America 
generally  were  the  localities  wlierc  the  species  was  taken. 
Captain  Phillip  Parker  King,  R.N.,  who  described  the  species 
in  the  Zoological  Journal,*  has  the  following  notice  of  the 
power  of  the  animal  to  exist  in  a dormant  state ' Soon 
after  the  return  of  the  expedition  (hit  Majesty's  ships  .Ad- 
venture and  Beagle, — Surrey,  1825—30).  my  friend  Mr. 
Broderip,  to  whose  inspection  Lieutenant  Graves  had  sub- 
mitted his  collection,  observing  symptoms  of  life  in  some  of 


[CnliBR*  Ilmutoms,  ost.  tlae.) 


n,  the  etc : k ihc  eas-ihell  ItrokeB.  *lio«Hn<  the  jronof  Minal  «ilh  iU  I in  the  brake*  af  St.  ViaeenCa  and  at  (lie  AniiUee  tenetaQj.t  The  }oan| 
•hell  in  i.iut  e,  llitf  •Im'II  of  • VonoR  one  jnsi  after  rxeSunun  frnm  the  esc;  thell  u ■vmiirancvnreAl.  but  becumea  a*  It  advance*  b orc.  *n<« 

4.  the  •Ill'll  at  a laoie  atl«nore<l  ate,  Init  befure  tha  lip  reOeelrtl ; e.  liie  I aaliilt  •hell  la  br«r«n.  •irooRl>  aiiiittNl  or  nnukkij  I'luctiadiaalljr.  with  • roan- 
adult  *belL  '11m  •|>reiaMu»  ttsurea  «ct«  brousbt  iraMTibldad.  It  ia  bond  I coloared  atonik.  KpaWratU  bnxm. 


' liulid’jroMceuf.  aak  tbe.] 


A,  an  ad'iit,  nrtli  the  aniaal  at  it  it  eeen  whan  In  motion;  S,  a vminR  thell 
before  ilir  lijt  U rrfleciML  The  muucii  ia  te|ireiente.l  a*  •ealeit  «i'b  ibr 

yntHiHU-nl-Uke  ac«trtii»ii.  «hicti  Mtiea  at  an  op^rulnm  aben  ihe  animal  i* 
^U'rnaliiu*.  e,  rRc  ah«ll  broken,  diacotennn  iIm  infant  thell:  d.  e«s  '>•- 
l.oiken.  FiRore  a «aa  taken  from  one  of  iIm*  >|>erinen*  menUunril  alxite 
nlwrii  Urin|  itilbia  country  Adult  aheli  ronfhiali;  apex  ami  u;>{>er  nboilauf 


a rote  on  lour  ia  fine  tpacimna  t the  other  oliorla  breawiik,  mtdUed  loetHm 
diuaUy  in  fine  (|HK^imeaa  *i>h  dirtjruhlte.  huluro  mnulaledi  Up  waiSat 
ihraol  brwwnbli;  epidrtmii  ifieenith. 

• V.J.  V.  p.  34*.  _ , 

* 't'tie  Kcv.  LatiMloini  Cnilding  adilt  Jb|ulaoetial  Askims. 
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th«  shellft  of  this  species,  took  means  for  revivini*  the  inha- 
bitants from  their  dormant  state,  and  succeeded.  After 
tliey  bad  protruded  their  bodies,  they  were  placed  upon  some 
^rccn  leaves  (cabbage),  which  they  fastenud  up>on  and  ate 
greedily.  These  aaimaU  liad  been  in  this  stato  for  seventeen 
er  eighteen  months;  and  five  months  subsequently  another 
was  found  alive  in  my  collection,  so  that  the  last  has  been 
nearly  two  years  dormant.  These  shells  wero  sent  to  Mr. 
Lodiliges's  nursery,  whore  they  lived  for  eight  months  in 
the  palm-house,  when  they  unfortunately  di^  within  a few 
days  of  each  other.  Soon  after  the  shells  were  first  de- 
posited at  Mr.  Loddiges's,  ono  got  away  and  escaped  de- 
tection for  several  months,  until  it  was  at  last  discovered  in 
a state  of  hybernation  : it  was  removed  to  the  place  where 
the  others  were  kept,  wlien  it  died  also.  Tlic  upper  surface 
of  the  animal,  when  in  health,  U variegated  with  ruddy  spots 
and  streaks  on  an  ash-coloured  ground.'  The  only  process 
used  for  revivifying  these  animals  was  placing  them  on  u 
plate  near  a raJdorato  firo,  and  sprinkling  them  with  tepid 
water.  Upon  their  restoration,  they  ate  a considerable  part 
of  the  parclimcnt-like  seal  or  operculum.  They  Uveil.somc 
time  with  Mr.  Broderip  before  they  were  sent  to  Messrs. 
Loddiges.  These  animals  had  been  packe<l  up  in  a box  ami 
enveloped  in  cotton  from  the  time  of  their  capture  to  the 
periixl  mentioned,  when  they  were  unpacked  by  Mr. 
Brotlerii*.  I.yell  notices  this  circumstance  when  treating 
on  thu  geographical  distribution  of  tcslacca,  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  Principles  of  Geology.* 

05^  ^ 


(BuUbu«  lubncns.] 
a.  Hit  lif' ; A.  RiscnilieiL  tutiabiU  Norllsrra  Kurgp*^.  aud  U eominon  in  thv 
«ieit;l^iu>ith«v(l  uf  i'iui*.  ShiOl  imgolti,  thiulnff,  01  ft  bum  o>V3ur,  lucUnius 

Fossil  Bulini. 

Deshayes,  in  his  tables  (see  Lyell's  Principlet  nf 
Yoi.  iii.  Appendix  I.  pp.  18  and  19;  N.B.  these 
tables  arc  not  printed  in  the  last  edition),  enumerates  three 
fossil  spwies  of  Bulini  m the  tertiary  formation,  one  of 
whicli  is  known  to  him  from  the  sub-.\pennine  b^s,  and 
another  from  Paris,  but  ho  does  not  give  the  locality  of  the 
third,  nor  docs  he  identify  any  of  the  fossils  with  recent 
species.  Do  la  Beche,  in  geological  manual,  under  the 
head  of  Fossil  Shells,  contained  in  the  supracretaceous 
rocks  of  Bordeaux  and  Dax,  enumerated  by  M.  do  Basterot, 
has  the  following  notice:  ‘Buiimus?  tercbellatus,  Lam., 
analogous  to  the  existing  species,  Grignon,  Placcntine,  Dax.' 
Lamarck  {Animaux  ians  Vertebret,  vol.  vii.  p.  534)  do* 
M’  ibes  t le  shell  of  Btdimua  terebellaiui,  a Grignon  fossil, 
ms  two  contimelers  in  length,  and  observes  on  the  singu- 
larity of  its  mouth  or  oponinfi^,  but  he  makes  no  allusion  to 
Its  resemblance  to  any  existing  speeies.  In  tbe  ' Annalcs 
dll  Museum,*  he  places  it  among  the  Bulimi  with  doubt, 
observing  that  it  may.  from  its  conformation,  be  probably 
marine,  hut  keeping  that  generic  name  for  it.  b^auso  it 
approaches  nearer  to  the  Bulimi  than  to  any  other  known 
genus.  In  the  seventh  volume  of  his  Animaux  4ons  Vtr' 
tcbrt$,  published  eighteen  years  aflcrwards,  he  still  arranges 
it  among  the  Bulimi,  and  not  under  the  head  of  ‘ doubtful 
species.'*  The  fifteen  species  dewribed  by  Lamarck  in  this 
volume  are  all  stated  to  bo  fossil,  and  only  the  five  last  arc 
separatcHl  ns  Etjvces  doufeutet.  Of  the  not  doubtful 
«l>ecie*,  Butimns  sextonui,  found  fossil  at  VilUcr.s  and 
Grignon.  boars  a great  rosomblanec,  according  to  the  author, 
tf)  lUihnus  lubnrus ; but  he  observer  that  the  opening  or 
mouth  of  the  fos-til  kIicU  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  the 
recent,  and  that  the  summit  of  its  spire  is  less  obtunc.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  even  the  ten  first  fossil  species 
enumenitcd  by  l.amurok  are  all  true  Bulini.  IX>  Blainvilto 
quotes  Uefrauce  for  thirty-seven  fossil  spccies.+  [Hklix.] 

• v.,l  ni  J1.€.  •.«*!  eaiu  1»34. 

t For  Ilk-  tuUIhrlnna*  nct^riliiia  t»  Iht  farm  «/  Ihf  iJktU.  tet  De  F«rti(ftac'« 
grvftt  wurk  ; k«.).  IVe  Kiftinvitte.  la  ht.  * AiUtilUm  ftixl  C>rn-c- 

iiouft.'  •h*'  UP"**  of  FilAram  awl  lJf«»  ft'f  «««•  of  hiftUhUirni 

of  (|l<n  r>-v«rN-0  M Wn  i>iiaU««t  wUli  ih«  »]>ODing  puiauU  at 

tiM*  •xlr«niiiit‘s'>.  awl  etvM  nfrtHH*  a»  an  bui  tiio  l7pe 

of  Iho  gtnm*  Bium  is  fMpo/finnVuof  DfapaniaoJ. 
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BULL.  [Ox] 

BULL,  GEORGE,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Wells,  on  tnb 
25lh  of  March,  1634  : he  reccivcil  the  first  part  of  his  edu- 
cation at  the  grammar-school  of  Wells,  from  which  be  was 
removed  to  the  free  school  of  Tiverton,  in  Devonshire,  then 
superintended  by  Mr.  Samuel  Butler,  who  is  reported  to 
have  had  an  excellent  method  of  teaching.  At  fourteen  he 
was  adraitteil  a commoner  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford ; but, 
in  tbe  following  year,  on  rofhsal  to  swear  to  the  engagement, 

* That  he  would  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,  os  it  was  then  established  without  a King,  or 
House  of  Lards,'  ho  retired,  with  bis  tutor,  Mr.  Ackland, 
and  several  others,  to  North  Cadbury,  in  Somersetsbire, 
where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  until  his  nineteenth  year. 
By  uersuosibn  of  his  friends  be  now  went  to  reside  with  Mt. 
William  Thomas,  a Presbyterian  divine,  fnmi  whom  he  de- 
rived little  or  no  assistance  in  the  study  of  divinity.  This 
residence  however  brought  him  into  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Thomo-s's  son,  who  directed  his  reading,  and  sup- 
plied him  with  the  writings  of  Hooker,  Hammond,  Taylor, 
&c.  Mr.  Bull  was  irregularly  onluined,  at  the  age  of  2i.  bv 
Dr.  Skinner,  ejected  bishop  of  Oxford,  at  a time  when  it  was 

* criminal  for  a Bishop  to  confer  holy  orders.'  His  profes- 
sional duties  commenced  in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  near 
Bristol.  In  1658  he  obtained  the  living  of  Suddington  St. 
Mary  near  Bristol,  where  ho  becarao  pnvy  to  an  unsuccess- 
ful scheme  of  a general  insurroction  in  favour  of  the  exileil 
family,  his  house  being  one  of  the  points  of  meeting.  After 
the  Kestoration  he  was  presented  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cla- 
rendon to  the  vicarage  oi  Suddington  St.  Peter.  These  pre- 
ferments he  retained  until  1685,  having  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  seal,  judgment,  and  charity,  on  all  occasions.  In 
1669  be  published,  in  Latin,  bis  ‘ Harmonia  Aposto- 
lica.'  In  tbe  words  of  his  biographer.  Nelson,  ‘ There 
having  been,  during  the  unhappy  times  of  the  great  rebel- 
lion, a vast  multitude  of  books  written  upon  the  subject  of 
Justification,  by  the  hot  men  of  the  several  parties,  some  of 
whom  in  treating  of  it  leaned  too  much  to  Popery  or  Ju- 
daism, others  to  Antinomianisro  and  Liberalism,  someagain 
to  Pelagianism  and  Socinianism,  and  others,  lastly,  to  Mt- 
niclucism  and  Fatalism,  all  very  dangerous  errors ; and 
abundance  of  learned  sophistry  having  been  used  in  per- 
plexing the  plain  and  natural  sense  of  the  divinely  inspired 
writers ; and  several  hypotheses  moreover  invented  purely  to 
serve  a (urn,  which  did  but  the  more  still  obscure  what  they 
pretended  to  clear  up.  and  set  at  a wider  distance  those  whom 
they  laboured  to  reconcile  by  their  strained  and  metaphysical 
subtleties;  they  not  only  disagreeing  about  what  was  meant 
by  justification,  but  even  by  faith  and  by  works,  and  in- 
deed about  every  term  that  is  made  use  of  either  by  St. 
Paul  or  by  St.  James  wlion  they  s)>cak  to  this  point : and 
so  feigning  one  apostle  to  write  concerning  a first,  and  the 
other  concerning  a second  justification,  or  else  one  concern- 
ing a justification  beforo  men  only,  and  the  other  concern- 
ing the  same  before  God ; one  concerning  a true,  the  other 
concerning  a false  faith,  with  a multitude  of  oilier  ground- 
less inventions,  utterly  foreign  to  the  minds  of  both  Uie  said 
apostles;  and  many  foolish  contests  having  been  started 
about  words,  that  could  have  no  other  end  but  to  raise  a 
dust,  there  could  nothing  come  forth  more  seasonably,  if  well 
done,  than  u treatise  of  this  nature.'  Tbe  object  of  this 
book,  which  consists  of  two  parts,  or  dissertations,  was  to 
explain  and  defend,  first,  tbe  doctrine  of  St.  James,  and.  in 
the  second,  to  demonstrate  the  agreement  wiih  him  uf  Sl 
Paul;  it  being  more  particularly  his  aim,  in  the  fifNt  dis 
sertation,  to  show,  * That  good  works,  which  proceed  from 
faith,  and  are  comoined  with  faith,  are  a necessary  condition 
required  from  us  by  God,  to  (be  end  that  by  the  New  Evan- 
gelical Covenant,  obtained  by  and  sealed  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  the  metliator  of  it,  we  may  be  justified  according  to 
his  free  and  unmerited  grace.’  (n  the  second.  ' having  in 
the  first  place  established  this  one  point  for  his  foundation— 
That  St.  Paul  u to  be  interpreted  oy  St.  Jamee,  and  not  St. 
Jamet  by  St.  Paul,  in  consent  with  many  of  the  antients, 
(and  particularly  of  St  Augustine  himself,)  who  are  of  the 
opinion  tliat  the  General  Epistle  of  St.  James,  the  first  of 
St  John,  and  the  second  of  St  Peter,  with  that  of  Sl.  Jude, 
were  written  against  those  who.  by  misinterpreting  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  had  imbibed  a fond  notion,  as  if  faith  u'ith 
out  tixirAe  were  sutTicicnt  to  save  them  ; he  sheweth  whence 
this  obscurity  and  ambiguity  in  the  terms  ufSt.  Paul  might 
probably  arise,  which  was  the  occasion  that  persons  not  well 
ground^  came  to  mistake  or  pervert  same.'  Bull 
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proves,  where  St.  Paul  speak*  of  justiflcalkni  by  fai-lK  ! 
iiu  tiileiuls  the  whole  condition  of  the  Oo'<ptd*«'uvctiBiU ; that 
the  faith  rcouired  implies  obedience ; thut  itcsmiot  bo  sepa- 
rulfti  fmm  obedience  ; ami  that  obeflience  is  made  nen-juiary 
to  juftiQcation.  The  publication  raised  much  dispute  aiiion^ 
divines.  The  first  open  antaconist  was  Mr.  John  Truman, 

« Non-confomiist  minister.  Dr.  Morlcy,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter. and  Dr.  Barker,  the  one  from  the  di>inity  chair  at  Ox- 
ford, and  the  other,  in  a char><e  to  his  clergv,  forbade  the 
reading  of  the  book,  as  a rash  intrusion  into  things  ti>o  high 
for  such  discussion.  Though,  fur  a while,  much  prejudir^ 
was  cxcite^l  agaitt>t  our  author,  yet,  when  ho  published  liis 
u1l^H■yr  cutilled  ‘ Examen  Cenmr®,'  and  his  ‘Apologia,* 
hi*  rcputaliim  increased,  and  the  soundness  of  his  view  was 
geucraHv  acknowledged.  In  testimotw  of  his  merit  in  tlii'' 
parlicular  instance,  lo>rd  Chancellor  Finch  presented  him 
to  a prebend  in  the  church  of  Gloucester.  In  16S5  he  puU- 
li^lHsI  his  ‘ Confessio  Fidci  NiccnED,*  aworkdire^^Ud  against 
tho  Anans  and  Socinians.  ami  SalicUians  and  Tritheuts,  by 
which  lie  gained  grout  celebrity  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  preferred  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  1670,  he  received  the  rectory  of  Avening  in 
Glouceslenhiro,  from  Philip  Shepherd,  Esq. ; ami  in  the 
next  year  ho  was  installed  archdeacon  of  Llandaff,  on  the 
nmiiinuiton  of  archbishop  Bancroft,  and  about  the  same 
time  was  cumpliiucnled  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divi- 
nity by  the  Uinvc-rsity  of  Oxford,  for  the  service  he  had  ren- 
dered the  church  in  his  ' Defeiisio  i'ldei  Nicentn.*  In  1691 
ho  pu'ulisited  his  ‘ Judicium  Kcclc^iic  Cathulicoa,’  in  vimli- 
ciition  of  the  Anathema,  as  in  his  ‘ Defensiu ' he  hail  vimli- 
rated  the  faith  cstablUlwl  at  the  ruimeil  of  Nii-c,  against 
l?iii-c(»piu«.  For  this  publication  the  thanks  <»f  the  whoJo 
clergy  of  Franco  were  transmitted  to  him  through  Bossuet, 
bishopof  Meaux.  llislasl  work,  published  before  his  death, 
his  ' Primitive  and  Apostolical  Trodiiiou.  &o.'  in  wbich 
he  proved,  against  Daufcl  Zuicker,  tliat  tbo  pre-exi>tenco 
nod  «hvina  nature  of  our  l^ml  was  an  apo>tolical  doctrine. 
In  1791  he  was  nuiumatcd  to  tho  bishopric  of  Bt-  David’s,  a 
prouiolion  which  he  at  first  declined,  alleging  hU  years  and 
inlirmities  ; but  at  length  he  gave  a reluctant  consent,  and 
wa-,e.»nMMTraU'd  at  I-imbeth  on  the29ih  of  April,  1 79  j.  II  is 
luct  as  a bishop,  as  well  in  the  Huuse  of  I^rd.s  as  in  his 
dii»c>  .-'C.  was  such  us  to  justify  a belief  that,  hud  lio  been 
rurliei-  ailvanci-d  to  tliat  dignity,  he  would  have  been  of 
si'4ii.il  use.  Close  appUeatiou  to  study  hud  impaired  his 
health,  und  ho  expiruu  on  tbo  17th  of  February,  1799,  and 
was  buried  at  Brecknock.  After  his  death  his  sermons 
were  published  by  his  only  surviving  sun,  in  compliance 
with  his  directions.  Pcihaps  no  sermons  have  more  of  a 
pi  iiihiivc  character  tlian  those  of  Di»luip  Bull;  none  inoru 
clearly  discriminate  bviwucu  primilivo  aocirine  and  modern 
error.  Their  gicut  ' anu  is  to  infuse  into  tho  hearts  of 
f .'hristiuns  right  uppreheiisiuns  of  the  doctrines  of  Chrislian- 
it> . niui  therefore  ho  doduceth  them  from  Scnpluru,  and  the 
purest  ages  of  the  church  ; und  at  the  same  lime  emh^avourh 
to  make  such  an  iutpicSMon  upon  their  minds  that  they 
might  pursue  their  duly  with  some  warmth,  which  ho  doth 
wnh  so  much  more  auinoriiv  by  how  much  it  appearetU 
% .ul  he  was  alVccted  biuisoir  with  what  he  delivered  to 
othurs.'  Suvcral  tracts  which  it  is  saiil  coat  him  mud 
l.iljuur,  were  lost  by  Ins  own  neglect.  His  works,  with  a 
copious  account  of  his  Ufc  and  writings,  wore  published  by  i 
Ridwrl  Nelson.  His  Latin  works  uere  collected, 

during  his  iiletirac,  into  uno  volume  folio,  by  Dr.  Grube. 
tNcisen,  and  ISrtlaitnica.) 

BULLDOG.  [D.10,] 

BULL-FIGIITS,  a very  antiont  and  barbarous  amuse- 
ment, which,  under  different  modiftcalions,  has  descended 
to  moilern  times,  and  is  fuund  in  many  of  the  countries  of 
Kimipe,  though  the  English  form  of  it  (buU-buitmg)  may 
almost  1)0  said  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion. 

Bull-figlits  were  known  to  the  antiont  Egyptians;  and  also 
to  the  Greeks  more  than  300  years  before  Christ.  Thel'liei- 
buliuns  had  their  regular  fcalivaU  or  day.s  uf  ImU-fightMig. 
As  the  Tlicssuliuns  were  celebruled  fur  their  skill  in  bor>e- 
Ulan^•jlip,  it  is  probable  their  cvuihats  rc-sembh-d  thu.-<o  of  the 
.Spaniard>i.  the  luubt  cclcbratal  of  tntxlern  buU-fi>>hters,  and 
ilia  only  Euro})«an  poi>plo  that  have  prei-erve<l  the  sp  rt  in 
tU  pctloction.  The  bull  fight,  os  we  unilerstuiid  it.  was  not 
included  in  the  games  of  the  Rjinan  atnphuhnalrcs.  It 
a]>{iears  to  have  been  common  among  the  Moors,  who  are 
generally  said  to  have  introduced  it  with  the  (^end  and 
other  equeslriart  and  warlike  tjvuts  into  Spaiu  in  the  cigbtli 


century.  Thougli  disgusting  from  the  nuantlly  of  bl*x)d  of 
bulls,  horses,  and  men  that  frequenlly  llows  in  the  arena,  a 
true  .Spanish  bull-fight,  like  those  exhibited  at  Madrid, 
Seville,  Cadiz,  anti  the  great  cities  of  the  south,  is  a gallant 
and  imposing  speclarlc.  It  has  often  been  described  in 
prose  and  verse.  In  the  first  canto  of  Lord  Byron’s  Childe 
Harold,  there  is  a description  of  one  at  Cadiz,  which  is  not 
more  poetical  than  it  is  correct.  A few  words  in  plain  prose 
mav  convey  some  notion  of  the  game,  to  which  Spaniards 
of  iHilh  sexes  and  of  all  ranks  arc  passionately  attnehcil. 

The  amphitbealre,  or  plaza  do  toros,  in  the  great  cities,  is 
nn  extensive  eilifiro  partly  built  of  stone  and  partly  of  woihI 
it  isopun  at  top,  with  seats  running  round  it  and  rising  above 
each  other,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  from  5U()0  to 
10,999  Bjicctalors.  'I’lie  lower  tier  of  seats  is  protectcfl  by  a 
partipel.  in  front  of  which  a very  strong  vvooilen  fence,  nliont 
6 feet  high,  is  erected;  this  fence  runs  (like  the  8e.*its)  all 
round  the  arena,  at  live  distance  of  from  12  to  20  feel  from 
the  lowc.st  tier  of  seats.  Tlie  gniund-plan  of  tho  plnza 
thus  describes  two  circles,  No.  I,  or  tho  inner  circle,  Wing 


llie  battle-ground,  and  No.  2.  or  the  outer  circle,  being  llie 
I jilacc  where  the  men  on  foot  take  shelter  when  hard  presw-’d 
by  the  bull.  To  allow  of  tho  latter  movement,  openings 
just  lan;c  enough  to  admit  n man  sideways  are  made  in  the 
strong  fence  which  separate*  the  two  circles. 

The  actors  on  the  arena  arc,  first,  the  bull,  which  ought 
to  hoof  the  fierce  Andalusian  breed;  second,  the  picadoves, 
or  men  who  attack  the  bull  on  liorieback;  third,  the  ban- 
dcrilleros,  who  attend  on  the  pirudore*.  and  arc  ariiu'd 
with  sharp  goads  furnished  with  coloured  stream»*Ts; 
fourth,  the  rhulos,  or  men  with  glaring  coloure<l  clonks, 
with  which  they  distract  the  bull’s  aitcntioii ; and  tUth, 
the  matador,  who  directs  most  of  the  movements,  gives 
the  bull  his  finishing  stroke,  and  who,  in  reality,  mny 
be  considered  as  the  chief  iierformcr.  Each  matador,  us 
well  as  each  picador,  has  generally  two  chulos  attached  to 
his  person.  When  all  is  ready,  there  is  a llouri^h  of  trum- 
pet.* ; then  tho  picadures  with  lances  in  rest  camcotc  within 
the  barricade,  and  tlio  baudcrillcros  and  chulos,  in  their  old 
Sunnish  and  bespangled  dresses  step  lightly  into  the  arena. 
The  trumpets  sound  again— 'the  combatants  lake  up  their 
jdaccs.  and  all  is  quiet  in  the  amphitheatre.  Another 
Uourish,  and  the  bolts  of  tlie  buH-)<taIl  arc  vrilhdravrii,  tho 

tato  in  the  barrier  U thrown  open,  und  ibc  *peciators  slunit 
il  toro ! (the  bull !)  who,  if  Im  be  a good  one.  gels  into  tho 
midst  of  the  arena  at  a single  bound.  The  picudunis  await 
his  furious  unset,  their  object  being  to  wound  him  with  iho 
lanro,  and  then  give  him  the  go-by,  avoiding  the  shock  of 
his  charge,  which  is  sometime*  fatal  both  to  man  and  horse. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  tlie  Andalu>ian  hor:»u*  u-cd 
fur  the  s{iorl  are  thoroughly  well  in  hand,  and  on  their 
haunches,  turning  most  nimbly  on  their  hind  legs  ; und  the 
men,  b)  long  practice,  have  such  sure  eyes  and  hand*,  und 
aru  altogether  so  adroit,  thut  any  serious  misfortune  is  to  bu 
looked  U)>nn  rather  as  an  accident  than  a*  an  ordinary 
result.  When  any  picador  is  closrdy  pre»scd.  the  footineit, 
both  b.vndcriUcros  and  chulos.  rush  to  his  assistance,  ami, 
by  niickiug  him  with  their  darts  and  waving  their  rerl, 
scarlet,  and  yellow  scarfs  before  his  eyes  nearly  always 
suecee'l  in  drawing  off  tho  bull's  attention.  Ihese  attacks 
and  defences  are  repeated  uivtil  successive  wounds  from  tho 
lance  and  the  shorter  goads  of  (he  bandenllcros  cause  the 
p '01-  htiU’s  ilai.ks  ami  shoulders  to  stream  with  blood.  At 
first  tlic^e  wounds  madden  him,  but  tho  loss  of  blood  and 
l.is  furious  exertions  grailually  weaken  and  dispirit  him. 
In  most  approved  bull-fighU,  at  a curtain  stage,  the  pica- 
dorei  or  hursemen  withdraw,  and  leave  tiio  cotnbat  to  the 
I imdenlleros,  each  of  whom  earrte*  a bandunila  or  goad, 
about  two  feet  long,  ornamented  with  a pennaut,  in  eaeh  ui 
liis  hands,  but  no  cloak  or  dazsiing  scarf  of  any  kind  on  hi* 
aim.  Tims  armed,  the  bamlerillcru  runs  up  to  the  bull,  and 
slopping  short  when  he  sees  the  aniinars  bend  lowered  to 
iittnek  him,  he  fi.Xe-v  tho  two  shafts,  without  Hinging  (hem 
behind  the  horns  of  tho  hull,  at  thu  very  moment  tliat  it  i* 
preparing  to  turs  him.  The  pain  thu*  occasioned  makes 
the  bull  throw  b;»  k lus  head  and  lose  liis  bluw.  on  which 
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thi  /litnble-footed  bandenlloro  relreils.  one  of  his  comrades 
comes  up  to  the  charge,  or  a chulo  throws  u cloak  over  the 
huU's  horns,  and  so.  by  blinding  it,  prevents  the  renewal  of 
the  rombat  for  tome  seconds.  Should  the  handennero  fail 
in  Axins  hit  darts,  and  should  tho  hull  bo  still  fresh,  he 
must  rush  k one  of  the  openings  loti  in  the  wooden  fence, 
and  creep  into  the  outer  circle.  The  nimblest  of  tho  lmn> 
denlleros,  instead  of  seeking  the  opening,  which  may  be  tno 
distant  for  them  to  make  in  face  of  the  bull's  horns,  will  lay 
their  hands  on  the  top  of  the  fence  and  spring  over  it ; and  a 
Ane  bull  of  the  true  breed  has  aometimes  been  known  to  go 
over  after  them,  elearing  the  six-feet  fence  os  an  English 
hunter  takes  a Are-bar  gate. 

At  length,  bellowings  of  rage  and  pain,  and  his  wavering, 
uncertain  onsets,  show  that  the  poor  bull's  death  is  near. 
Then  a great  man  in  the  privileged  government  boxes 
waves  his  handkerchief,  and  another  Hourish  of  trumpets 
gives  the  signal  to  the  matador  to  come  forwanl  and  do  bis 
last  office.  Followed  by  some  chulos  ns  auxiliaries  and 
a^istants.  the  matador  advances  with  a red  mantle,  or  a 

fiiocc  of  red  cloth  attache<l  to  a short  handle,  in  his  left 
land,  and  a long  well-proveil  sword  in  his  right.  He  Arst 
of  all  drops  on  one  knee  in  front  of  the  royal  or  government 
box,  duffs  his  cap,  asks  permission  to  Anish  tho  affair, 
draws  his  arm  across  his  breast  to  the  right  and  left,  throws 
down  his  cap  as  a pledge  that  he  must  rideem,  and  then 
rises  to  do  nia  work.  The  perfection  of  bis  performance 
consists  in  this — be  must  wait  the  bull's  charge,  his  person 
lieing  |>artially,  and  his  toledo  blade  wholly,  concealed  be* 
hind  tho  extended  cloak,  and  he  must  so  receive  the  hull 
on  its  point  that  the  swoni  shall  penetrate  up  to  the  hilt  in 
that  particular  part  of  the  animal  where  neck  and  shoulders 
moot.  When  this  happens,  tho  bull  staggers  for  a second 
or  two,  and  then  drops  in  the  midst  of  the  enthusiastic 
ahouts  of  men.  women,  and  children.  As  soon  as  the  bull 
is  dead,  and  sometimes  before,  another  blast  of  trumpets  is 
heard,  and  four  powerful  and  richly  caparisonetl  mules,  with 
large  bells  round  their  necks  and  harnessed  a-broast,  trot 
into  the  arena.  Their  traces  are  booked  to  a cross  bar, 
which  is  attached  to  the  bull's  horns ; trumpets  arc  sounded 
and  hands  clapped,  and  away  gallop  tho  mules,  bull  and  all. 
The  barriers  are  again  closed,  and  the  lisu  ready  for  another 
exhibition  of  torture  and  blood.  (See  a very  graphic  account 
in  Madrid  in  183  j ; see  also  Doblado’s  Letters  from  Spain, 
and  Townsend’s  very  accurate  and  lively  Travek  in  Spain.) 
BUU.-KROG.  trxoo.J 

BULLACE.  the  En^lisn  name  of  a kind  of  plum,  the 
prunus  insititia  of  botanists.  It  is  probably  a mere  variety 
of  the  sloe. 

BU'LLAD..E,  a family  of  marine  mollusks,  which  authors 
seem  to  agree  in  placing  in  tho  vicinity  of  dftlvsia  or  La- 
ri/Mvi«.  as  it  is  more  generally  hut  crroncousTy  urriUvn. 
JTiuk  I..amarck  arranges  it  among  his  Gostcropods,  botwi'cn 
the  Calyptraciana  on  one  side  and  tho  Lnplvsians  on  the 
other,  miking  the  family  to  consist  of  tho  ibrco  fulluwtng 
genera,  Acera  or  Akera,  Bulleta,  and  Bulla.  Cuvier  Audi 
a situation  fur  it  in  his  fourth  order  of  Gasteropoda,  the 
Tcclibranchians  (Monopleurobrancliians  of  Du  BlaiiiviUc). 
which  includes  both  Aplysia  and  Umbrella.  Dc  Blainviliu 
niaces  it  next  but  one  to  his  Aplysians  (his  family  Patel- 
)tiide>t  intervening)  under  the  family  Akera^  the  fourth  of 
his  third  order  iMonopleurobranchiata),  of  his  second  sub- 
class { ParaeephalopAora  Monoica),  of  his  second  class  (Para- 
eefrhalopkora.) 

Lamarck's  Jeera  and  De  Blainvillc's  Loharta  are  identical. 
LOBSJttA. 


the  Triptere  of  Quoy  and  Gaimnrd  evidently  Lelings  u. 
the  genus  Cleod'jra. 


[Lol»*ris  outtOMk] 


Bdllsa. 

Lamarck  assigned  this  name  to  those  of  the  family  which 
have  the  hbell  entirely  hidden  in  tho  substance  of  the 
mantle.  This  shell  is  very  o)icn  and  delicate,  and  i*aii 
hanlly  be  said  to  have  more  than  the  Arst  nidiment  of  the 
rolied*up  form  which  is  in  Bulla  earned  to  greater  |ht* 
fection.  Bul/eea  ojterta,  I.,am.  (Bulltta  Planriana,  Lam.  in 
tho  early  edition  of  the  Syst  des  Anim.sans  Vert.)  Amvg- 
d<Jn  marina  (Amande  dc  mor),  Plane.,  Bul/a  of)ertfi,  I.m., 
Bulla  aperta  and  l.obario  qwulritnba  of  Ginehn,  which  is 
found  in  almost  all  sous,  generally  on  sandy  buttonis.  will 
serve  for  an  example.  Tho  aniiiiul  is  whitish,  more  than 
an  inch  in  length,  and,  ns  Cuvier  observes,  the  (leshy  i.hicld 
formed  by  the  vestiges  of  the  Tcniaeula,  the  lateral  borders 
of  the  foot,  and  the  mantle  oecupic«l  by  tho  shell,  seem  to 
divide  it  into  four  portions,  whciire  Groclin's  term  quadri- 
loba.  Tho  shell  is  delicate,  while,  semitransparent,  and 
consists  almost  entirely  of  aperture.  The  stomach  or 
gizzard  is  armeil  with  three  very  thick  rhomboidal  bones  or 
rather  shelly  pieces. 


[Bullat  apaitfu] 


Plj;.  1,  tlew  (if  tbr  hndi:  9.  liiiii  vtcw,  tha  rl^ht ; S,  tli»  Mf»t,  bat  tb*  rm- 
lr»l  plftt*  fl«ni  |b«  diirMl  lo  •bov  ihe  psrU  bHirr«>n: 

4,  of  iba  niMtcr  uiW ; o,  ibc  aa»li)r  pUla  which  roreta  ilia  aBicrkti  itwMof 
ihc  budys  k.  Uh  Srah)  |•law  that  acta  u « fo»l;  «,Ute  pact  which  Minuiua 
ttM  •Ih-II:  4,  a part  <k  Ulc  bmiclil»:  »,  lha  i-cnt;  /,  iba  nimmua  otiScc  of 
IIk  icatieW  aadutiduet:  fi^aheU  la  lit  natural  itotUiiM  ; 6,  dew  of  the  uuUcr 
sr  cuue«<a  iMc. 


Body  oval-oblong.  subglobular,  appearing  to  be  dinded  into 
four  parts:  one  anterior  for  the  head  and  thorax,  one  on 
each  side  for  the  natatory  appendages  or  Ans,  and  one 
pusleriur  for  the  viscera.  The  anterior  ffeshy  disk  termi* 
nates  in  an  approach  to  a point  near  the  middle  of  the  body : 
the  branchitD  covered  by  the  mantle  are  so  posterior  that 
they  seem  to  be  almost  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  and 
below  them  would  be  the  analogous  situation  for  the  shell, 
of  which  there  is  not  even  a rudimentary  trace.  Acera 
enmnsa,  Lam. ; Bulla  eamosa,  Cuv. ; Lobaria  ramosa, 
Blainv.,  an  European  species,  is  the  only  example  known : 
hut  De  Blainville  obscrvx>s  that  it  may  perhaps  approach 
the  small  incompletely  known  mollusk  on  which  MM.  Quoy 
and  Gaimsrd  have  founded  their  genus  TripUre,  and  which 
is  Agiircd  in  the  atlas  of  the  vmwge  of  the  Uranie.  Kang 
•oosidars  this  opioioa  (o  be  erroneous,  for  ho  declares  that 


Bullma  has  been  found  at  a depth  ranging  from  near  the 
surface  to  12  fathoms.  Mr.  W.  (Jlark  found  three  English 
Species,  two  of  Uiem  (BulUea  ctdena  and  B.  punctata)  at 
Exmouth  and  Torquay  in  pools  at  tho  time  of  Uie  lowest 
spring-tides;  and  a third  (BuU^a  pruin<}sa)  by  dredging 
off  Budieigh  Salterton.  The  depth  is  not  mentioned,  but 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  considerable,  for  the  author  sa)s 
that  it  is  rare,  and  only  oeeasionally  to  be  procured  by  deep 
dredging  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  shore.  The  Arst  of 
Mr.  Clark’s  species,  which  is  BuUa  catena  of  Mont^u. 
hod  a testaceous  gizzard,  but  tbo  gizzards  of  tho  other  two 
were  unfrtmishod  with  shelly  appendages.  (See  Mr.  Clark's 
description,  Zool.  Joum.  vol.  iii.  p.  337.)  G.  Sowerbv,  when 
speaking  of  the  use  of  the  sbeily  pieces  and  their  pWcrfol 
adductor  muscles,  states  that  the  aiiimsd  of  BuUeea  aperta 
is  soBMtitaes  distorted  by  having  swallowed  entire  a corbula 

Ci 
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ntu^UuM,  which  is  a very  thick  ami  strong  shell,  nearly 
equal  in  size  to  itt^lf. 

Dti  Btainvitle  says  of  this  genus  that  he  characterises  it 
soniewluU  differentlv  from  Lamarck,  who  established  it,  and 
who  only  places  under  it  the  Aew*  (Acerata),  whose  shell 
is  internal ; but  as  De  Blainville  considers  the  animal  to 
be  of  the  first  consequence,  he  distinguishes  under  the  name 
of  BulUea  those  species  which,  whether  their  shell  be  ex> 
ternai  or  internal,  have  the  foot  thickest  and  not  dilated 
into  natatory  appendages,  having,  in  fact,  habits  different 
from  the  Bullce,  aocoiriing  to  bis  acceptation  of  the  term, 
which  swim  very  well  and  creep  very  badly.  He  divides 
BuUtra  into 

1st.  Thoee  species  which  have  an  internal  shell  very  in- 
completely rolled  up  without  spire  or  columella,  and  selects 
as  bis  example  BuUac  aperta,  the  species  figured  above. 

2nd.  Those  species  whose  shell  is  internal  aiid  very  incom- 
pletely rolled  up,  with  a columella  and  alveolar  spire  {tpire 
rentrie),  and  gives  as  an  example  Bulla  ampulla. 

3rd.  Species  whose  shell  is  internal,  the  lateral  lobes  cir- 
rhous  and  more  developed,  and  gives  as  an  example  Fe- 
nissac's  BuUtea  (Quoy  et  Gaimard),  here  figured  from  the 
Atlas  Zoologique  of  the  voyage  of  the  Uranie. 


[PnuuM'i  BoIIm.) 

In  the  ‘ Additions  and  Corrections’  to  his  Malaeologie, 
Du  Blainville  says  that,  in  studying  more  attentively  the 
species  of  these  two  genera,  it  seems  to  him  that  the  greater 
part  would  be  better  placed  under  Bulla  than  under  Bullae 
where  ho  would  leave  only  the  species  which  serves  for  the 
type,  and  another  lately  brought  from  the  seas  of  New  Hol- 
land by  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  He  then  proposes  an  en- 
tirely now  arrangement  into  seven  groups  represented  by 
the  following  ^nera:  1.  Bxdiina  {Buliine)  of  Ferassae, 
with  a projecting  spire  (example  Bulla  Lajankairiana^ 
Bast.)  2.  (Schum.)  Z.  BuUa.  4.  (Montf.) 

d.  The  form  represented  hy  Bulla fragili*.  6.  Scaphander 
(Montf.),  which  is  Bulla  Itgnaria.  7.  Bull<ra  (Lam.J. 

SORMBTUS. 

Cuvier  observes  that  this  form  approaches  very  closely 
to  that  of  his  Bullmaa,  but  he  adds  that  he  does  not  find 
sufficient  certainty  in  the  imperfect  materials  afforded  by 
Adanson,  to  enable  him  to  found  either  a genus  or  even  a 
species  on  them.  De  Blainville  places  it  as  a genus  next 
to  Lobaria,  but  his  description  and  figure  are  taken  from 
Adanson,  and  he  is  obliged  to  add  that  it  is  established 
upon  an  animal  * assei  incompldtement  connu.’  We  give 
Adanson  t figure,  but  we  do  not  think  any  satis&otory  in- 
ference can  he  drawn  from  it  as  to  the  position  which  Sor- 
metue  should  bold  among  the  testaceous  moUusea. 


ISormciat  AOuMsiL] 


Bulla. 

Besides  the  true  Bulladm.  the  heterogeneous  Bulla  of 
Linnmus  comprised  some  of  the  Pht/tir  and  Aehatina^  and 
of  the  Ootf/o,  Terebella,  Pyrultr.  &c.:  in  short,  the  genus 
eomprised  animals  of  entirely  different  organization ; ter- 
restrial and  marine  testacea — the  former  breathing  air  and 
the  latter  respiring  water — were  there  placed  side  by  side. 
Lamarck  retains  the  name  (and  Cuvier  seems  to  adopt  his 
arrangomeut)  for  the  species  who«e  shell  covered  by  a slight 
epidermis  is  sufficiently  large  to  afford  a retreat  to  the 


animal,  and  is  more  perfectly  rolled  up  than  the  shelf  of 
Bulleea.  Lamarck  describes  the  shell  of  his  Bulla  os  com- 
pletely rolled  up  (enroulde).  showing  itself  constantly  uii- 
coverw.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  only  partially  enveloped 
by  the  animal,  which  can  retreat  into  it  almost  entirely, 
has  no  distinct  coluraolla  nor  any  true  spire,  unless  indeed 
that  term  bo  applicable  to  the  apex  of  Bulla /ragilit,  which 
wc  now  proceed  to  describe.  Its  shell  is  ovatc-^long,  very 
thin  and  fragile,  of  a horn  colour,  with  very  small  trans- 
verse strim.  and  the  apex  rises  into  the  nidiment  of  a pro- 
jecting spire. 


[Dull*  firftflUi.] 

A.  th*  ilwll  iboviRf  th«  ■]WTtnr».  C,  s view  of  llie  tpirol  tlioolaC 
tb«  vKy  ia  «bieb  tbt  »btll  b rolled  up.  U,  the  aulaul. 

I.4matvk  says  that  it  inhabits  the  English  channel  (L« 
Manche),  near  Nantes  and  Noirmoutiers.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  an  example  of  those  species  which  while  they 
have  a little  more  solidity  than  Bulla  /ragifte  are  still  verv 
delicate  and  fragile  in  their  texture. 


[BolU  Vrlun.] 


The  shell  is  very  delicate,  of  a very  ’dght  horn-colour 
when  in  fine  condition,  with  a snow>wh\te  band  about  the 
middle,  bordered  on  each  side  with  r.  broad  dark-Lrown 
one  ; the  apex  and  base  are  white,  hot  a bordered  with  dark- 
brown  bands.  Tliere  has  been  sortie  confusion  about  this 
shell.  Lamarck  refers  to  the  figure  of  it  for  his  or  rather 
Bruguifires’  Bulla/oMetala,  but  we  do  not  see  why  Gmelin's 
name  should  be  changed.  Bom  figures  it  as  B.  amplustiT 
Of  the  Svstema  Natur®,  which  is  a different  shell,  and  i» 
described  by  Linnmus  as  having  red  bands.  Bulla  velum 
is  said  to  bo  Oriental. 

As  an  example  of  the  more  solid  BulU^,  we  take  the  well- 
known  species  Bulla  ampulla.  The  shell  is  ovate  amt 
sul^lobow.  beautifully  mottled  with  while,  plum-colout 
and  reddish.  Instead  of  a spire  there  is  an  umoilical  alveo 
lus.  Lamarck  gives  as  a locality  both  the  Indian  and 
American  oceans;  Deshayes,  the  European  ocean  and  thw 
Indies.  The  fine  specimens  which  we  have  seen  werw 
slated  to  have  been  (oriental. 


[DalU  Ampulla.*] 


* Vmtn  an  ovmlgbl  af  the  dnfttman  in  no!  osias  a mirror,  tha  ubutf  % 
made  V)  api>etr  rwenrd,  or  kfl  luoded,  oa  the  caUeetun  my. 
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Among  the  solid  BoIIod  we  must  mention  the  common 
Bulla  lignoria  of  our  coasts,  with  its  testaceous  stomach  or 
irizsard,  so  well  known  as  the  vehicle  of  Gioeni's  half  error, 
half  fraud.  He  found  these  testaceous  gizzards  and  elevated 
them  immediately  to  the  rank  of  shells  rut  generic  literally, 
for  ho  gave  the  genus  his  own  name  and  imposed  upon 
many  : ho  went  so  fur  as  to  describe  tlio  habits  of  his  pre- 
tended testaceous  animal.  Drapornaud  first  exposed  this 
piece  of  charlatanrie. 

Bulla  has  been  hitherto  found  at  nearly  the  aame  depths 
and  on  nearly  the  same  bottoms  with  BuUeta, 

Fossil  Bullad/C. 

Lamarck  enumerates  four  fossil  species,  all  of  them  from 
Grignon : G.  Sowerby  .says  that  such  are  only  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  tertiary  bods  and  in  the  green  sand. 
Deshayes  in  his  tables,*  speaking  of  tertiary  fossils  only, 
gives  two  fossil  species  of  Hullaa,  one  from  the  sub- 
Aponnine  beds,  and  one  from  Paris.  Of  BuUa  he  enume- 
rates 23  fossil  in  the  tertiary  beds;  and  of  these,  two  are 
both  living  and  fossil,  via.  Bulla  lignaria  and  B.  ampulla. 
The  first  ne  places  in  Sicily,  in  the  sub-Apennine  beds 
(Italy),  and  the  English  crag  at  Bordeaux  and  Dax.  in 
Touraine,  at  Turin,  Angera,  Paris,  and  Valognes : in  short, 
in  the  beds  of  the  Pliocene,  Miocene,  and  Eocene  periods 
of  Lyell.  The  second  Deshayes  quotes  as  occurring  in  beds 
of  the  Pliocene  period  only,  viz.  those  of  Sicily  and  the 
aub-Apennine  beds  (Italy).  In  his  edition  of  Lamarck  (voL 
▼ii.,  1S36,)  he  takes  no  notice  of  B.  amouila  as  a foasil,  but 
Botioea  B.  ttriata  (which  be  observes  nas  been  confounded 
with  B.  atupulla)  at  a foesil  ipeciea.  He  also  remarks  on 
the  confusion  between  B.  iolida  and  B.  cylindrieOf  and 
proposes  that  B.  tolida  should  take  the  name  of  B.  cylin- 
Jrica ; that  the  Bulla  cyliruinea  of  Bruguiires,  living  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  European  seas,  should  be  called  B.  cylin- 
Jrorea  (Pennant's  name) ; and  that  the  fossil  BuUa  (tom 
the  environs  of  Paris,  confounded  with  the  latter,  should  ^ 
named  BuUa  Bruguiirei.f 

De  Blainville  places  the  following  Hollusks  under  bis 
family  of  Aeiret  (Acerata). 

Gastiroptira, 

wboae  body  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  posterior  being 
globular  and  joined  by  a peduncle  to  the  anterior  portion, 
vbich  isjiaall.but  enlarged  on  each  side  into  a considerable 
muscular  mipanskm  transversely  oval,  and  cut  or  hollowed 
out  in  the  m^dle,  both  above  and  below,  rendering  tlie  ex- 
pansion bilubated,  as  it  were,  and  an  organ  for  swimming,  in 
place  of  a foot  fbr  creeping.  The  lateral  gill  is  uncovered ; 
there  is  no  shell.  Example.  Gatieropteru  Mtckeli,  from 
Ibe  SkiUan.aeas. 


(OMtoreplm  Mackcli.] 

The  genera  AUom  and  BelUrophon  are  also  arranged 
by  De  maiDville  under  his  Adra.  [AtLANTA  and  Billi> 

AOPHOIf.] 

BULLETIN,  a French  word  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  English  to  signify  a short  authentic  account  of  tome 
passing  event,  intended  for  the  information  of  the  public. 
Bulletin  is  derived  from  * bulla,'  a sealed  dispatch.  (Du- 
•eange.  Glotsarium.)  When  kings  and  other  persons  of 
high  rank  are  dangerously  ill,  daily  bulletins  are  issued  by 
the  physicians,  relative  to  the  state  of  tlie  patient.  In 
■times  of  war,  and  after  a great  battle,  bulletins  arc  somc- 
aimes  issued  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  victorious  army, 
and  are  sent  off  to  the  capital  to  infonn  the  people  of  the 
success.  This  practice  bwame  common  with  the  French 
grand  army  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  from  Iho  time  of  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz  in 
1805  till  his  abdication  in  16U.  He  issued  a series  of 
bulletins  during  each  campaign,  which  were  intended  to 

{^ive  information  to  the  people  at  home  ol  the  progress  of 
NS  operations  and  the  triumphs  of  his  arms.  They  were 
written  in  a popular  and  somewhat  inflated  style,  and  at 
last  fell  into  such  disrepute  with  tlie  Parisians,  that  they 

* ^*iri ' Principle  9f  0«alaf)r,'  Bn,  tdit.,  nL  ilL  a|>peiMUx  1. 
i Tu«  «|M*riSc  M*i«i  *eyllwlnM'  aad ' cjrUBdfwrk'  m>  emrly  alike,  Uut 

we  fear  there  viU  uiU  be  e-^aftaabn. 


used  to  say  of  a man  who  lied  largely,  T1  ment  comme  un 
bulletin.’ 

BULLEYN,  ANN.  [Bolryn.  I 

BULLFINCH,  or  BULFINCH  (m  Utin  Pyrrhu/a, 
in  French  Bouvrfnil).  the  name  of  a genus  of  birds  sepa- 
rated by  Brisson  from  the  Grosbeaks,  afterwards  again  in- 
corporated with  them,  and  now  by  Tcmmiiick  ami  others 
again  arranged  under  Brisson's  name  Pyrrhula. 

The  following  is  Tcmminck's  generic  character  : — 

BtU  short  hard,  conico-convex,  thick,  swollen  (bomli6) 
on  the  sides,  compressed  at  the  point  and  towards  the  edge 
(ardtc)  which  advances  upon  the  forehead;  upper  mandible 
always  cur\*ed  ; lower  mandible  more  or  less  so. 

l^ottriU  basal,  lateral,  rounded,  most  frequently  bidden 
by  the  plumage  of  the  forehead. 

Feet  with  the  tarsus  shorter  tlian  the  middle  toe ; the 
front  toes  entirely  divided. 

H'ingt  short,  the  three  first  quills  graduated  (flag^es), 
the  fourth  longest. 

Tail  rather  long,  slightly  rounded  or  squared. 

The  place  generally  assigned  by  orniiliobgists  to  the 
buUflnehes,between  the  grosl^aks  and  the  crossbiiU.appears 
to  be  their  proper  position.  Their  food  consists  principally 
of  seeds  and  kernels;  and  though  tho  smaller  species  con- 
fine themselves  for  the  most  part  to  grain  or  seeds  which 
they  open,  rejocting  the  husk,  some  of  the  foreign  species, 
as  Temminck  observes,  have  the  bill  excessively  large  and 
strong,  and  capable  of  fracturing  the  most  ligneous  seed 
eases.  Cold  and  temperate  climates,  ^ds  the  author  lost 
quoted,  appear  to  prMueo  tho  greatest  number  of  species. 
They  are  ibund  in  Europe  and  America.  The  North  of 
Asia  appears  to  be  equally  their  cradle,  but  they  have 
never  yet  been  observed  in  New  Holland,  and  but  few 
have  b^n  noticed  in  Africa,  while  South  America  prodtires 
many.  All  tho  known  species  are  subject  to  a doub% 
moult.  The  males  and  females  differ,  ami  can  1«  eahily 
distinguished  in  all  stages  of  lifo.  Tho  young  of  the  year 
differ  but  little  from  the  old  birds,  and  only  till  their  au- 
tumnal moult. 

Eqropban  Spbcibs. 

We  select  as  an  example  the  common  bullfinch,  L« 
Bouvreuil  and  Bouvreuii  commun  of  the  French  (Buff, 
and  Temm.);  Pivoine  of  the  same  nation,  according  to 
Belon ; FringueUo  marino,  Ci^folotto,  Suffuleno, 
ckino,  of  the  Italians;  Dom-pape  of  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians, Dom-herre  of  tho  Fauna  Suocira,  Blutjinck,  Roih- 
bureiign  Gimpel,  and  Der  Gimpel  of  the  (Germans,  De 
GomAu'nA  of  tho  Nethcrlandcrs,  Y Chttybanydii,ai\^  Rha\rn 
goeh  of  the  anrient  British,  Loxia  Pyrrhula  of  IJnneus, 
and  Pyrrhula  vulgaris  of  Brisson. 

The  native  song  of  this  common  but  pretty  binl  is  very 
■oft  and  simple,  but  so  low  that  it  is  almost  inaudible.  Its 
call  is  a plaintive  whistle,  and  when  feeding  it  utters  a low 
short  twitter.  It  has  however  acquired  great  celebrity  from 
Uie  facility  with  which  it  learns  to  whistle  musical  airs,  and 
from  the  retention  of  its  memory  when  well  educated  and 
Carefully  attended  to.  * Those  which  are  to  bo  taught,'  says 
Bechslein,  ‘must  be  taken  from  the  nest  when  the  feathers 
of  the  tail  begin  to  ^w,  and  must  be  fed  only  on  rape-seed 
soaked  in  water  ana  mixed  with  white  bread ; eggs  would 
kill  them  or  make  them  blind.  Their  plumago  is  then  of 
a dark  ash-colour,  with  the  wings  and  tail  blackish  brown. 
The  males  rosy  be  known  at  first  by  their  reddish  breast, 
so  that  when  tneso  only  are  wished  to  be  reared  they  may 
be  chosen  in  the  nest,  for  the  females  are  not  so  beautifu. 
nor  so  easily  taught,  though  they  answer  the  purpose  of 
call-birds  as  well  as  tho  male.'  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  how- 
ever says  (A'a/.  Hist,  of  Birds)  she  had  a nest  of  bull- 
finches given  her  of  which  only  one  was  reared : it  was  a 
hen,  which  she  kept  only  because  she  had  reared  it,  but  tlie 
bird  hung  in  the  same  room  with  a very  fine  Virginian 
nightingale,  whose  song  she  soon  acquired,  and  went 
through  the  same  notes  in  a lower  and  softer  tone.  ‘ Although 
the  young,'  continues  Bcchstcin,  *do  not  wnrble  before  they 
can  feed  themselves,  one  need  not  wait  for  this  to  begin 
their  instruction,  for  it  will  succeed  better,  if  one  may  say 
so,  when  infused  with  their  food;  since  experience  proves 
that  they  learn  those  airs  more  quickly  and  remember  them 
better  which  they  have  been  taught  just  after  eating.  It 
hat  been  observ^  several  tiroes  that  these  birds,  like  the 
parrots,  sre  never  more  attentive  than  during  digestion. 
Nine  months  of  regular  and  continued  instruction  are  ue- 
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e#5sary  beTore  the  binl  acfiuires  what  amateurs  call  firm- 
ness ; for  if  one  ceases  before  this  time,  they  murder  the  air 
by  supprc«si»K  or  displacinz  the  different  parts,  and  they 
flheii  litrjret  it  entirely  at  their  first  moulting-  In  K«-'neral 
it  is  a ffiKMl  thint;  to  separate  them  from  the  other  birds, 
even  after  they  are  perfect,  because,  owin"  to  their  fircat 
quickness  in  learninK,  they  would  spoil  the  air  ontirely  by 
introducing  wronK  passages;  they  must  be  hol|K-d  to  con- 
liiiue  the  song  when  llioy  stop,  and  the  lesson  must  always 
be  repeated  whilst  they  arc  moulting,  otherwise  they  will 
becttine  more  chatterers,  which  would  ho  doubly  vexatious 
eilor  having  liad  nntch  trotildc  in  teaching  them.’  The 
translator  adds  lo  this  that  he  does  not  vccoinmend  tho 
employment  of  bird-organs  for  instruction,  because  tliev  are 
rarely  accurate,  and  their  notes  are  harsh  and  disronlant; 
fur  ImUflnchcs  repeat  the  s«mnds  cxactlv  as  they  hear  them, 
whether  harsh  or  false,  according  to  tho  instrument  useil. 
‘ The  goo<l  and  pure  whistling  of  a man  of  taste,'  ho  further 
observes.  ‘ is  far  preferable ; the  bird  repeats  it  in  a soil, 
tiule-likc  tone.'  When  one  cannot  whistle  well,  he  recom- 
mends the  use  of  a flageolet. 

In  enrroboration  of  this,  the  Hon.  Daincs  Barrington,  in 
his  interesting  letter  lo  Dr.  Maty,  then  (1773)  MMTCtary  of 
tile  Huynl  Society,  detailing  cx]KTlmcnts 'and  observations 
on  the  singing  ofliinls,  states  that,  tliongb  many  of  them 
are  capable  ofwhistling  tunes  with  our  more  gross  intervals, 
as  is  Well  known  by  tliu  common  instances  of  piping  bull- 
finches and  canarv-birds,  tliU  arises  from  mere  imitation  of 
what  they  bear  wlicn  taken  early  from  the  nest;  for  if  tiio 
instrument  from  which  they  learn  is  out  of  tunc,  they  as 
readily  pi|>o  tlie  false  as  the  true  notes  of  the  comnosition. 
And  he  adds,  that  ns  birds  adhem  so  stedfaslly  to  the  same 
precise  nnles  in  tho  same  passages,  though  they  never 
trouble  ihcmselvcs  a1>out  what  is  culled  time  or  harmony  in 
yjnu^ir,  it  follows  that  a composition  may  be  formed  fur  two 
piping  bullfinrhcs.  in  two  parts,  so  as  to  constitute  true  liar* 
muny,  though  eithor  of  the  binls  may  happen  to  begin  or 
stop  when  tlicy  please.  He  procured  such  a composition  by 
Mr.  Zcidlcr.  which  he  sent  with  his  letter,  remarking  that  it 
need  sc.ircely  bo  observe*!  that  there  cannot  possibly  bo 
much  variety  in  tho  |mrt  of  the  second  bullfinch.  Slaney, 
on  the  information  of  a friend,  states  that  the  bullfinches 
imported  from  Germany  have  been  chiefly  taught  to  sing  by 
weavers  whilst  at  work  at  thc'ir  looms,  w hich  is  said  to  ac- 
count for  the  birds  beginning  to  sing  when  the  head  a 
person  standing  before  him  is  moved  backwards  and  fur- 
wards.  A single  air  with  a short  prelude  is  generally  as 
much  as  the  bird  can  learn  and  remember:  but  Berhstein, 
who  asserts  this,  allows  that  there  are  some  of  them  which 
can  whistle  distinctly  three  dtfl'ercnl  airs,  without  spoiling 
or  confusing  tlicm  in  the  least.  In  truth,  as  the  same  au- 
thor observes,  there  are  different  degrees  of  capacity  among 
tho  hultflnchei  tswell  as  in  other  animuU.  One  young 
bullfinch  learns  with  ease  and  quickness,  another  with  difli- 
cully  and  slowly  ; the  former  will  repeat  without  hesitation 
several  parts  of  a wmg ; the  latter  tvill  hardly  be  able  to 
whistle  one  after  nine  months'  uninterrupted  teaching. 
Those  birds  wliich  learn  with  most  difficulty  are  said  to 
remember  the  lumgs,  when  once  learnt,  belter  anil  lunger, 
and  rarely  forgot  tlicm  evem  when  moulting.  To  these 
atiraetive  qualities  of  the  huUflnch  must  be  a*lded  its  obe- 
dience and  capability  of  strong  attachment,  whitdi  it  shows 
by  a variety  of  lililu  endearing  unions;  and  it  has  been 
known  even  to  repi'at  words  with  an  accent  and  lone  indi- 
cative of  tonsibility,  if.  a«  Berhstein  olufcrves.  one  could  be- 
lieve that  it  undiT>^tiH>d  them.  Of  its  attachment  the  fol- 
lowing lire  instances:  Buffbn  a-.sertsthat  tame  bulirinchcs 
have  Ivecn  known  to  escape  from  the  aviary,  and  live  at 
liberty  in  the  wo«>ds  for  a whole  year,  and  then  to  recollect 
the  ticlovfd  voire  of  the  jierson  who  hud  reared  them,  re- 
turning. never  more  to  leave  her.  Other-,  when  forced  to 
leave  Ibcir  niusler,  are  said  to  have  dic<l  of  grief.  Tlicy 
Well  n’lnembcr  an  injury.  One  of  them  having  been  thrown 
down,  cage  and  all,  by  some  low  people,  did  not  seem  at  first 
much  disturlicd  by  the  fiill,  but  afterwards,  when  it  saw  a 
shabbily-drcsscd  ]'orson,  it  fell  into  convulMiins,  and  dieil  in 
one  of  those  fits  eight  months  after  tho  first  accident.  A 
bullfinch  belonging  to  a lady  wassulijcct  lo  fiightful  dreams, 
iimicr  the  presiiurc  of  which  it  would  full  from  it^  |>erx*h  and 
beat  itsidf  in  the  cage  ; but  no  souiier  di«l  it  lienr  the  uffcc- 
tionale  voice  of  its  mistress  than,  notwithstanding  the  dark- 
ness, it  bccnme  at  once  tranquil,  and  mounted  its  perch  to 
alocp  again.  Buffon’s  story  of  the  return  of  tho  escaped 


bullGnch  is  corroborated  by  the  amiable  qnahtioi  ascribed  ta 
it  hy  Hechstein.  fur  he  says  that,  among  other  feats,  it  may 
he  accustomed  to  go  and  return,  provided  the  house  is  not 
too  near  a wo*jd,  and  that  the  surest  means  of  preventing 
too  lung  an  absence  is  to  put  a female  bullfinch  in  a cage  in 
the  window,  or  to  leave  iier  in  tho  room  with  her  wing 
clipped : when  the  affection  of  the  malo  will  soon  bring  him 
Imck  lu  her,  nor  will  ho  ever  abandon  her  altogether.  Our 
limits  M'ill  not  permit  us  to  dwell  longer  on  the  manners  of 
this  interesting  little  bint  in  captivity,  and  we  must  refer 
tho  reader  for  such  information  and  the  mode  oflrcalment 
to  Bcohbtcin’s  * Cage  Birds'  above  referred  to.  Several 
hundreds  of  taught  birds,  we  may  observe,  are  anmiallyscnc 
to  Berlin,  London,  ami  other  capiiula,  by  the  German  bitd- 
scUcri,  and  form  a small  articlu  of  commerce,  at  a prieo 
varying -from  one  to  several  pounds  sliyiing  a piece,  ac- 
cording to  the  merits  of  the  bird.  The  tiino  of  the  arrival 
of  these  mcTclinnts  in  London  is  April  or  May. 

In  a state  of  nature  the  bullfinch  feeds  on  pine 
and  fir  sectls,  com,  linscerl.  millet,  rape  and  nettle  sei.d,  all 
sorts  of  Iwrries,  and  the  bud*  of  m<»sl  trees,  among  wliich 
those  of  the  oak.  licech.  pear,  plum,  cherry,  and  gooseberry 
arc  favourites.  Bewick  s»ys  that  in  the  spring  it  frequents 
gardens,  where  it  is  usefully  hui^  in  destroying  the  wonns 
w hich  arc  I<MlgiHl  in  the  buds,  msy  it  is  ; but  wc  are  cuin- 
pellcd  to  add  that  its  utility,  to  the  Iiorticullurist  at  least,  is 
no  longer  questionable.  In  its  deva>{ation  it  may  now  and 
then,  and  no  doubt  does  find  a vi’onu  in  a bud ; but  its  object 
is  tlie  bud,  not  tho  worm.  ‘ They  feed  most  willingly  ii|>i>n 
those  buds  of  trees  which  break  forth  bcfiire,  iiid^  are 
pregnant  with,  the  loaves  and  flowers,  especially  thuso  of 
the  apple-tree,  pear-tree,  pcach-trec,  and  other  garden  trees; 
and  by  that  means  bring  no  small  detriment  to  the  gar- 
deners, who  therefore  hate  and  destroy  ilvem  at  a great 
pest  of  their  gardens,  intercepting  their  hopes  of  fruit.' 
Such  is  M’illugliby's  vcrd’cL  ‘ 1 have  known,'  says  Selby, 
‘ a pair  of  these  biitls  to  stripa  considcrablc-sizcd  plum-in>e 
of  every  bud  in  the  space  of  two  days.  These  buds  arc  not 
swallowed  whole,  but  first  minutely  divided  by  the  tomia  of 
the  powerful  bill.'  * Its  delight,’  observes  Mr.  Knapp  in 
his  interesting  and  lively  ‘Journal  of  a Naturalist,'  ‘ is  in  tho 
embryo  blossoms  wrap]>€d  up  at  this  season  (spring)  in  the 
bud  (d  a tree;  and  it  is  very  dainty  and  curious  in  its  choice 
of  this  food,  seldom  feeding  upon  two  kinds  at  the  same 
time.  It  generally  commences  with  the  germs  of  our  larger 
and  roost  early  gooseberry ; and  the  bright  re<l  breasts  of 
four  or  fire  cork  birds,  quietly  feeding  on  the  leafless  bush, 
are  a very  pretty  sight;  but  the  consequences  are  ruinous 
to  the  crop.  When  the  cherry  buds  Wgin  to  come  forward, 
they  quit  tho  gooseberry,  and  make  tremendous  havoc  with 
these.  1 have  an  early  wall  cherry,  a may-dukc  by  reputa- 
tion, that  has  fur  years  been  a great  favourite  with  the  bull- 
finoh  family,  and  its  celebrity  seems  to  be  communicated  In 
each  successive  generation.  It  buds  profusely,  but  is  an- 
nually so  stripped  of  its  promise  by  these  fcothcred  roguoa, 
that  iU  kind  might  almost  be  dnubtevl.  Tho  Orleans  and 
grecn-gage  plums  next  form  a treat,  ami  draw  their  atten- 
tion from  what  remains  of  the  cherry.  Having  )>ani(Uote(l 
here  a while,  they  leave  our  gardens  entirely,  resorting  to 
the  fields  and  hedges,  where  tho  sloe-hush  in  April  fur- 
nishes them  with  food.’ 

A’esf.— Bewick  places  it  in  bushes,  and  says  that  it  Is 
composod  chiefly  of  moss, — Bechstcin  in  the  nio«.t  retired 
part  of  a wood,  « in  a solitary  quickset  hedge,  adding  that 
it  is  constructed,  with  little  skill,  of  twigs  which  are  covered 
with  muss.  Graves  says  that  it  is  mostly  found  in  the 
thickest  part  of  a black  or  while  thorn  bush,  and  that  it  is 
compo-ied  of  sniall  twigs  and  moss,  and  is  lined  with  soft 
dry  fibres.  Temminck  stales  that  it  buihls  in  the  devoted 
and  least  accessible  forks  of  trees  (dans  les  enfourrhemens 
t^lcv^s  ct  les  rauins  acccssiblcs  des  arbrini).  Mr.  Kcnnie 
observes,  that  he  is  at  a loss  to  conceive  on  what  aiitliority 
MoutlM.-ilUrd  descrilws  the  nest  ns  consisting  of  moss,  lined 
with  soft  materials,  with  an  opening  said  to  be  the  ien^r 
exposed  to  the  prevailing  wind  ; and  no  less  why  M.  Tern 
tnirick  says  ‘it  builds  in  the  mo»t  olevatetl  and  least  aeecs- 
sible  forks  of  trees;'  and  he  quotes  ].jithnm  as  declaring 
that  the  bird  rarely  uses  moss,  observing  that  he  ha*  »ecii  a 
considerable  number  of  the  nest*,  and  never  found  aiiv  of 
the  circumstances  stated  by  Montlwillaid  and  Temminck 
hdd  good:  and  that  he  'sometimes  found  them  in  low 
tiiick  busiies,  but  most  commonly  on  the  flat  brunch  of  a 
spruce  pine  or  silver  fir,'  usually  about  four  fet  t from  the 
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Sround,  ami  soroetimos  lower.  He  ii  lncline«l  to  lay  that 
tho  binl  never  uses  toom.  Selby  airrcea  with  Konnie,  gene* 
rally  (peaking,  aivl  (le»cribo»  the  neat  aa  shallow  and  furme<l 
of  small  sticks,  lined  with  u few  rool>(lbres  in  a low  trt*c,  or 
in  tho  tliickciit  underwood  ; and  so  doos  Jeiiyns,  who  pKicos 
it  generally  in  thick  bushet.  and  says  that  it  is  onmp'ised  of 
dry  IwiifH  an<l  lined  with  fibrous  roots.  These  discrepancies 
may  perhaps  be  arcounle<l  for  by  dincrcnco  of  htrahty  and 
circumstances,  for  wo  know  how  birds  will  modtIS-  their 
selection  of  materials  in  conformity  thereto.  The  eggs  are 
generally  four  or  five;  Temminck  says  from  three  to  six, 
but  in  this  country  tho  number  is  usually  four,  of  a bluish- 
white,  spccklod  and  streaked  with  purplish  or  pale  orange- 
orown  at  the  large  end.  and  rather  obtuse.  The  voting  are 
generally  hatchetl  in  Mayor  the  beginning  of  June,  atxl 
there  are  fre<iuently  two  broods  in  a year.  Time  of  incuba- 
tion fifteen  days. 

Geof^apktcal  ditfribHiion. — The  species  is  widely  spread. 
They  are  cororoon  in  most  parts  of  northern  Europe,  ex- 
tending into  Russia  and  Siberia:  in  the  south  of  Europe 
they  occur  only  os  birds  of  passage.  They  are  said  to  winter 
in  Italy.  Gesner  says  that  about  the  Alps  tho  bird  is  called 
Franguol  invemengk — that  is  * winter  finch.'  Bonan.arie 
notes  it  as  * raro,  d'  invernn,  Avventiziu'  near  Uome.  Tlmn- 
herg  long  ago  said  that  tho  common  btillllnch  was  found  in 
Japan,  and  this  is  corroborate*!  by  Dr.  de  Sicliuld,  for  it  is 
one  of  tho  European  species  which  he  found  in  that  country. 
Tho  bird  is  particularly  common  in  the  mountainous  f *re.^ls 
of  Germany  ; and  it  is  from  Cologne  and  other  s^iols, 

’ Where  Rlirau*  »tie)i  liU  vioce  among.' 

that  the  market  for  piping-bullfinches  is  principally  sup- 

idled.  Borhstcin  mentions  that  (hero  are  schools  fir  tlieiie 
itilc  mu'-tcinns  in  llcsso  and  Fulda,  and  at  Waltcrshauscn 
near  Gotha.  With  us  tho  bullfinch  is  a constant  resident. 

7)escrr;>/<‘on.^  Male : length  about  six  tnrhc.s  and  three- 
Quarters,  twn  inches  and  three-quarters  being  taken  up  by 
the  tail,  which  is  rather  rorki*tl,  and  of  a lustrous  black,  shut 
as  it  were  with  iron  blue.  Bill  six  lines  in  length,  short, 
thick,  and  black.  Shanks  eight  lines  liigh,  and  black, 
hides  of  a chestnut  colour.  Crown  of  the  head,  ciralc  round 
the  bill,  and  upper  part  of  tho  throat  of  the  same  hue  with 
the  tail.  Nape,  back,  and  shoulders  deep  grey,  or  father 
bluish-grey.  Cheeks,  tuck,  breast,  belly  (to  thu  centre  of 
it),  and  Itanks  red.  Rump  and  rent  whiles  Greater  wing- 
corerts  tipped  and  margined  with  u French  or  pinkish- 
white,  forming  a transverse  bar  across  tho  wing. 


[Pjtthala  Ya'strli, 

Irmnlf. — Somewhat  less  than  the  male,  and  of  a reddish- 
givy  where  be  is  red:  back  brownish-grey  : fool  bmwnUh- 
Uark.  Thu  colours  generally  less  bright  than  in  thu  inalu. 

• IM  rrmlnri-.l  n-<mn  am  <Vki1Ik*».1.  Co«llvlMr(.|.  trofl].. 

Tonjr  U •>)).  Al)>,  Vur  Ui-lint  o|itmon  (Ui  tU  k’ltoeUiiivn)  tliat  llw 

■<  liitf  110(1  o(  iho  Unirkf.  aitti  uar  Qlncna- 

ik<-n-<4t.  we  fliAcucaf.  Tk  *(])taUaiD'  Jnibc  imall  tlo,  1537,  nakr* 
Jm  bullducU  hy  djt'.iMU 


of  the  year. — .\t  first  ash-colour,  with  wmg*  and 
tail  of  IduckUh-bniwii : afterwards  more  like  the  female  till 
tho  autumnal  moult;  but  the  yming  males  may  always  be 
known  by  the  greater  tinge  of  red  about  the  breast. 

yarifiifA. — I.  /i/u/'A.^This  variety  may  be  produced 
arliflrially  by  feeding  the  bird  cniirely  on  hempseed.  in 
which  ruse  a change  of  diet  will  often  pnxluoc  tho  true 
colours.  Bcehslein  says  it  will  arise  from  being  kept  when 
young  in  a totally  dark  place  : and  that  females,  either  frum 
age  or  fmm  tho  diut  alruvc-mentionod,  are  most  subject  to  it. 

‘2.  ff'AiVe.— Tills  is  merely  an  albiiio  of  an  ashy  or  dusky 
white,  or  cream-colour . tho  parts  which  are  generally  black 
are  mure  shadcil  than  the  rest.  There  is  a s]iccimen  from 
Middlesex  in  the  British  Museum. 

3.  Speckled  or  ran^g/iW. — Spotted  with  black  and  while, 
or  while  and  ash-colour,  besides  the  natural  hues.  Selby 
says  that  Captain  Mitfonl  killed  one,  of  winch  both  the 
wings  were  wiiite. 

4.  Beehslein  mentions  varieties  under  the  name  of  the 
Large  Bullfinch,  about  the  size  of  a thrush,  and  the  mid- 
d/mg  or  common.  He  treats  (he  dtra^  variety,  which  is 
said  to  he  not  so  large  as  a chaffinch,  as  a bi’rd-nitcher's 
story  ; for  he  observes  that  this  difiereneo  of  size  occurs  in 
all  kinds  of  birds,  and  says  he  has  had  opportunities  every 
year  of  seeing  hundreds  both  wild  ami  lame,  and  adds,  ilint 
iic  has  even  found  in  tho  snino  nest  some  as  small  as  red- 
breasts, and  others  ns  large  as  a crossbill. 

lIviiRlDS. 

1.  The  offspring  of  a fumalo  reared  in  tho  house  from  the 
nest,  and  of  a male  canarv.  In  sUapu  and  colour  tho  hybrid 
partakes  of  the  hues  of  the  parents.  Bechatcin  states  that 
its  note  is  very  agreeable,  and  sutler  than  that  of  the  c-anary, 
and  that  tho  bird  is  very*  scarce,  as  the  union  rarely  succeeds. 
When  tried,  a very  ardent  and  spirited  canary  should  bo 
chosen. 

2.  The  offspring  of  a bullllnch  and  female  canary.  Tho 
translator  of  Becinttoin's  interesting  liltlo  book  says,  that 
the  sexes  above-mentioned  once  produceil  five  young  ones, 
that  diixl  on  a journey  which  they  could  not  bear.  Their 
large  beak,  ami  the  blackish  down  with  which  they  were 
covered,  allowed  that  tliey  were  more  like  their  father  than 
mother. 

Asiatic  Spkcibs. 

Of  these  we  select  Pyrrhula  Synoica  as  an  example.  The 


Fynliuls  Synotca.  I’fpcr  flrnro  aule:  tower  Sfur*  f«m«A 
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iduU  male  u ornamented  round  the  bate  of  the  bill  with 
a circle  of  rich  red.  going  off  in  apoU  upon  the  cheeks. 
The  front  is  covert  with  small  lustrous  white  feathers,  of 
a Silvery  white,  lightly  shaded  upon  the  borders  with  red ; 
all  the  lower  parts  or  the  body,  the  inferior  coverts  of  the 
tail  and  the  rump  are  of  a brilliant  rose-colour,  or  clear 
carmine ; the  upper  parts  are  ash-coloured,  lightly  tinged 
with  rose:  wings  and  tail  brown,  with  ash-coloured  borders. 

The  female  is  brown,  of  a light  brown  or  earth-colour 
above,  with  longitudinal  lines  of  deeper  brown  upon  each 
feather.  The  lower  parts  are  of  a very  clear  brown  or 
Isabella-colour,  with  longitudinal  striie  of  a somewhat  deeper 
brown  u|X)n  the  middle  of  the  feathers.  The  tail  is  slightly 
notched  at  the  end.  and  the  bill  and  feet  in  both  sexes  are 
of  a dear  brown.  Length  about  5 inches  and  A-8ths.  M. 
Heinprich  found  this  species  near  Mount  Sinai,  in  Arabia; 
and  there  are  specimens  in  the  musoums  of  the  Pays-bas 
ami  of  Berlin.  Tcinminck,  from  whose  work  the  figures 
and  description  are  taken,  thinks  it  possible  that ' the  social 
bullfinch’  may  be  found  some  day  in  the  islands  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  and  that  it  may  easily  pass  in  its 
migrations  the  arm  of  the  sea  between  Asia  and  tlioio  isles. 

Temtninck  received  his  specimen  from  Professor  Lichten* 
sloiti : and  it  was  one  of  the  discoveries  of  tho  traveller* 
sent  not  long  ago  by  tho  King  of  Prussia  into  Egypt  with 
a view  of  obtaining  objects  of  natural  history. 

A species  from  the  Himalaya  mountains,  Pyrrhula  Ery^  ' 
lfir<M-ep/tala,  figured  in  hir.  6ouU’s  beautiful  work,  come* 
near  to  the  common  bullfinch  of  Eurojie  except  in  the  form 
of  the  tail,  which  is  decidedly  forked,  while  in  the  European 
it  is  nearly  even  There  is  a specimen  of  FyrrAu/a  A’ry- 
throcephata  in  the  British  Museum,  and  another  in  that  of 
tho  Zoological  Sooivtv 


the  back,  and  the  wing-coverts.  A faint  rose-etdour  tingaa 
the  plumage  of  the  nimp  and  the  edges  of  the  quills  and 
tail-festhers,  mil  of  which  are  bordered  towards  the  end  wiUi 
whitish  upon  a black  ground.  The  two  middle  quills  are  tb« 
shortest.  The  wings  reach  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail- 
feathers  ; and  the  bill  is  of  a fine  rod.  Length  four  inchee 
six  lines. 

The  female  bat  no  rosy  tint  except  on  the  edges  of  the 

?[UiUs  and  tail-feathers,  and  on  the  rump,  where  it  is  very 
tint.  The  upper  parts  are  of  an  Isabolla-brown.  and  the 
wings  edged  with  a brighter  tint  of  the  same.  The  circle 
round  the  bill  and  the  throat  are  ash^oloured ; the  lower 
parts  of  a pure  Isabclla-colour  ; and  the  middle  of  the  belly 
white.  Bill  same  as  in  the  male. 

This  bird  is  figured  in  the  great  French  work  on  Egypt 
(plate  5,  fig.  6),  and  was  lately  sent  home  by  the  German 
traveller*  to  the  north  of  Africa.  It  inhabits  Egypt  ami 
Nubia.  There  are  specimens  in  the  Berlin  museum,  and 
in  those  of  tho  Pays-bas  and  of  Frankfort. 

Amkrican  Spbcibs. 

We  take  Pyrrhula  Cinereola  as  an  example.  Head, 
cheeks,  bark,  and  scapulars  aahy-bluinb,  wings  and  tail 
darker,  but  all  the  feathers  of  those  parts  are  bordered  with 
ash-colour.  Thcro  is  a small  white  spot  on  the  wing,  formed 
by  the  white  towards  the  base  of  the  quills,  beginning  with 
the  fourth ; tho  three  first  have  no  white.  All  tho  lower 
parts  are  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  flanks,  which  are 
clouded  with  ash-colour.  Bill  coral-red,  very  strong,  largo, 
and  as  it  were  swollen  (bomb6).  Feet  ash-coloured.  Lengili 
^4  inches.  Inhabits  Brazil,  where  it  is  said  to  bec;>mmon. 


ApatCAN  Spbcibs. 


We  select  Pyrrhiifa  Gigathinea,  This  species  is  charac- 
terized by  a very  thick  bill,  and  a slightly  notched  tail.  The 
colours  of  thu  sexes  do  not  vary  greatly.  In  the  male  a 
greyish  colour  tinted  with  bright  rose  covers  all  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body,  the  throat,  and  tho  circle  round  the  bill ; 
this  tint  is  palest  on  the  throat.  The  crown  of  the  head  is 
pure  a^h-colour,  aud  au  ashy  browu  is  spread  over  the  nape, 


ll'yrfliul*  Oi;  illiuita  j tiM«r  maU.l 


(Pj-nhals  CliMmiU.' 

BULLT.\RD,  PIERKE,  a botanist,  was  bom  at  Aube- 
piorre-cn-Barrois.  about  the  year  1742,  and  studied  at  the 
college  of  Langres,  where  ho  early  displayed  a ta*te  for 
natural  history.  After  his  preliminary  education  was  finished, 
a situ.vtion  was  obtained  for  him  in  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux, 
where  ho  found  time  to  prosecute  bis  favourite  studies:  and 
though  ho  afterwards  removed  to  Paris,  with  a view  to  apply 
to  me<licino  as  -a  profession,  his  zeal  fur  natural  history  in- 
rfuced  him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  this  subject,  ^ing 
previously  an  able  draughtsman,  he  now  learnt  to  engrave, 
and  in  1774  published  the  * Flora  Parisiensis.’  6 vols.  8vo„ 
the  fiirurcB  being  drawn,  engraved,  and  colour^  by  himself. 
In  1 778  he  published  * Avkeptologic  Franfaise,  ou  Traiti 
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ff^n^ral  clos  loutcs  Ics  ruses  Uont  on  peut  se  tcrvir  pour 

frentlro  les  Oiscaux.’  Paris,  I vol.  l2mo.,  repnnieil  in  1796. 
n 1779  he  comnni^ed  his  largest  work,  entitled  * Herbier 
do  )a  Frant’e.'  the  first  division  uf  which,  comprisint; 
‘L'Histuire  des  Plantes  ven^neases  et  suspectrs  do  la 
France,*  while  in  the  course  of  publication  in  the  form  of 
numbers,  was  seized  by  the  police,  under  tho  pretext  that 
it  was  a dangerous  work.  Muro  than  500  copies  were 
seizofl;  and  it  was  not  till  after  tho  lapse  of  seven  months 
that  tho  author  was  able  to  recover  Ins  property.  Even 
then  only  thirty-seven  copies  were  restorotl  to  him.  This 
volume  is  therefore  extremely  rare,  and  its  very  existence  is 
to  many  u^knu^vu,  owing  to  the  second  division,  or  * L'His* 
toiru  des  Champignons,’  beaiing  on  the  title-page  tho  words 
‘Tome  premier.’  though  it  did  not  appear  till  1790.  The 
remaining  six  volumes  contain  only  plates,  principally  of 
fungi,  of  which  one  livraison  appeared  annually,  each 
containing  48  coloured  plates,  making  in  all  576  ; but  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  volume  are  24  plates,  to  which  how- 
ever there  is  no  reference  in  tho  index  of  that  volume. 

This  work  was  discontinued,  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
author  in  1793.  Tho  letter-press  in  tho  first  two  volumes 
is  not  nosv  of  much  value ; but  the  plates  of  dowering 
plants  are  in  general  good,  and  have,  in  many  instances, 
receiveil  the  commendation  of  Do  Candolle : those  of  the 
fungi  are  frequently  cited  not  only  by  tho  botanists  of 
France,  but  by  all  writers  on  European  fungi.  It  is  to  bo 
regretted,  however,  that  several  inaccuracies  in  numbering 
the  plates  have  in  many  instances  led  to  confusion  and  error : 
a curroctod  index  to  the  wholo  work  would,  by  counteracting 
the  cfTcuts  of  such  inaccuracies,  be  of  great  uUlitv.  A second 
part  of  the  work  ap|jcared  at  Paris  in  1 832,  entitled  * Figures 
dvs  Champignons,  servant  dc  Supplement  aux  Planches  de 
llulliard,  pciiiteii  d'npri^s  Nature,  ct  lithographices  par  J.  B. 
Lctcilier,'  in  small  folio,  six  cahiers,  containing  the  plates 
from  603  to  638. 

BullioTii  published  also,  in  1783,  * Dictionnaire  Eleroen- 
taire  de  Botanique,'  Paris,  in  folio,  with  two  plates.  It  was 
roprintod  in  the  same  form  in  1797,  and  again,  having  been 
revised  and  reraodellctl  by  L.  C.  Richard,  in  1779,  in  8vo.; 
and  8ubse<[ucntly.  with  many  additions  by  the  same  emi- 
nent botanist,  in  1802. 

Bulliard  was  the  int'cutor  of  the  art  of  printing  plates  of 
natural  history  in  colours,  and  he  employed  it  in  all  his 
works. 

BC/LLION,  a term  wbirli  is  strictly  applicable  only  to 
uncoined  gold  and  silver,  but  which  has  l^*n  frequently 
used  in  discussions  relating  m subjects  of  public  economy 
to  denote  those  metals  botii  in  a coined  and  an  uncoined 
state. 

Among  tho  earliest  notices  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  ; 
precious  metuls  wore  held  wo  find  (Genesis,  chap,  xii.)  that  j 
Abraliam  was  * rich  in  catilo,  and  in  silver,  and  in  gold.'  ' 
For  the  field  which  he  bought  as  a burial-place  for  Sarah  ' 
ho  gave  400  shekels  of  silver,  not  in  <x»ine<l  money,  but  ‘ by 
weight,  acconiing  to  the  currency  of  the  merchants.'  (Gen. 
eh.  xxiii.)  Jose|ih,  the  descendant  of  Abraham  in  the  third 
generation,  was  sold  by  his  brethren  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver;  which  makes  it  probable  that  siB*er  bullion  was  then 
divided  into  pieces  of  known  weight  and  fineness,  answering 
the  purposes  of  coiin,  if  indeed  this  money  was  still  uncoined. 
Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  book  of  Kings  of  tlie  gold 
of  Ophir,  a large  amount  of  which  was  procured  by  Solomon 
for  ornamenting  tho  interior  of  the  temple.  The  statements 
of  Herodotus  and  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  the  preciotts  metals  possessed  by 
some  individuals  arc  mixed  up  with  so  much  that  is  im- 
probable, that  it  is  hardly  potsiblo  to  draw  from  them  any 
certain  conclusions.  The  supply  of  gold  and  silver  in  those 
days  appears  to  have  come  trora  various  quarters.  Asia, 
Egypt,  Nubia.  Ethiopia,  Thrace,  and  Spain,  are  said  to 
have  yielded  the  greater  part.  Little  more  than  conjec- 
ture can  be  oflfored  as  to  the  amount  of  bullion  which  in 
those  remote  times  was  ennualty  added  to  the  stock  in 
Europe. 

The  discovery  of  the  mines  in  America  did  not  at  first 
add  materially  to  the  stock  of  bullion  in  Europe.  Humboldt 
has  estimated  the  amount  which  America  furnished  to 
Europe  in  tho  years  1492  to  1521  at  52,000/.  per  annum. 
During  the  25  years  that  succeeded  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
in  1521,  the  annual  supply,  as  estimated  by  the  same 
authority,  wag  630,000/..  making  a total  addition  of  about 
17,000,000/.  sterling  in  the  course  of  54  years.  At  the  end 
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of  this  period,  1546,  tho  silver  mines  of  Potosi  were  dU- 
covered,  and  added  very  considerably  to  the  produce  of  tho 
American  miucs.  In  1539  some  gold  mines  had  been 
opened  in  Chili : and  the  average  annua!  supply  of  gold 
and  silver  to  Europe  from  all  these  sources  during  the  54 
years  from  1546  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century  has  been 
estimated  at  rather  mure  than  2,000.000/.  sterling.  In  thu 
meanlimo  the  fashion  of  applying  the  precious  metals  to 
the  making  of  articles  of  domestic  utility  as  well  as  of  orna- 
ment increased  considerably.  Another  important  vent  for 
bullion  was  during  this  time  found  in  the  trade  that  grew* 
out  of  the  discovery  of  tho  route  to  India  by  the  Ca|>n  of 
Good  Hope,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  it  was  lung  neccH- 
sary  to  pay  fur  eastern  products  in  gold  and  silver,  be- 
cause Europe  bad  then  little  else  to  offer  at  prices  w hich 
admitted  of  exportation  to  Indio.  The  improvemenu  which 
since  tliat  time  have  been  brought  about  in  our  manufuc- 
turing  processes  have  so  changed  the  nature  of  this  trade, 
that  the  exports  from  England  to  India  have  at  times  much 
exceeded  tno  value  of  tho  goods  imported  in  return,  and 
the  balance  has  come  forward  in  bullion. 

During  the  1 7(h  century  Humboldt  estimates  the  average 
annual  supply  ofthe  American  mines  at  16,000.000  of  dollars, 
about  3,333,333/.;  in  tbc  next  half  century  at  22.500.0iio 
dollars,  or  4,687,500/. ; and  in  the  53  years  fullowing,  viz., 
from  1750  to  1803.  at  35,300,000  dollars — 7,354.166/.  Tho 
produce  of  single  years  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  is  staled  to  have  been  greater  than  the  average 
here  mentioned,  and  to  have  somewhat  exceeded  9,000,000/. 
of  sterling  money. 

The  revolution  in  the  Spanilh  American  dominions  in 
1910  very  materially  affecieil  the  prodnetivenoss  of  the 
mines.  The  proprietors  of  many  of  them  were  forced  tn  lly 
from  the  country,  and  the  works  of  all  the  greatest  mining 
establishments  were  either  destroyed  or  suffered  to  fall  to 
ruin.  The  effect  of  this  political  convuBion  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  tho  precious  metals  was  immediate  and  important, 
but  has  perhaps  been  sumewlmt  exaggerated.  It  appears 
from  the  returns  sent  to  the  English  government  by  our 
consular  agents,  that  the  total  value  of  bullion  produced  in 
the  mining  districts  of  Mexico  and  South  America  during 
20  years,  from  1810  to  1829,  amounted  to  C0.IC5.89I/.. 
being  equal  to  an  annual  average  supply  of  3,008,294/. 
sterling  money;  the  annual  average  value  in  the  20  pro- 
ceding  years,  from  1790  to  1809,  was  6,106,705/.  The 
produce  in  part  of  tho  latter  periud  has,  owing  to  tho  ap- 
plication of  English  capital,  been  greater  than  it  was  in 
the  first  years  fullowing  the  revolution  ; and  there  is  reason 
to  expect  that  hereafier  the  mines  in  those  quarters  mav 
yield  a pnxlnce  equal  to  anything  thev  have  formerly 
yielded.  By  returns  received  from  the  British  consuls  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  it  appears  that  the  gold  and  silver 
raised  in  (hose  two  slates  in  the  year  1834  amounted  in 
value  to  3,060,276/.  No  statement  has  yet  been  given  uf 
the  prochire  in  that  year  of  the  mines  in  Chili,  in  the  re- 
public of  Riode  la  Plata,  Brazil,  Columbia,  and  the  rcpublio 
of  central  America,  the  aggregate  of  which  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  1,000,000/.  sterling. 

An  official  statement  recently  transmitted  from  Mexico 
mentions  that  tho  Fresnilla  mines  in  Zacatecas,  which  were 
formerly  wurke<l  on  account  of  the  government,  have  been 
leased  to  a company  of  private  adventurers,  natives  of 
Mexico,  who  arc  already  obtaining  from  the  mines  a wceklv 
produce  of  from  70  to  100  bars  of  silver,  each  bar  uf  loot) 
dollars  value.  At  the  mean  of  these  two  rates,  tho  yearly 
produce  of  the  Fresnilla  mines  alone  will  amount  to  nearly 
one  million  sterling. 

It  is  estinialod  by  Mr.  Jacob  that  tho  gold  and  silver 
annually  yielded  by  the  mines  of  Hungary  and  Tmnsyl- 
v*ania  amount  to  about  3,000,000  of  llorins  (312.500/.). 

The  official  statement  published  by  the  minister  of  financo 
in  Sl  Petersburg  gives  tho  annuo)  average  produce  of  the 
gold  mines  in  the  Ural  mountains,  during  the  last  11  years, 
at  a sum  equal  in  English  money  to  606,724/.  The  silver 
yielded  by  the  Altai  and  Da-urian  mines  is  more  loosely 
given,  on  the  same  authority,  at  1000  |xxk1s  per  annum, 
equal  in  value  to  130,000/.  It  is  further  stated,  that  during 
1h35  a considerable  quantity  of  gold  was  procured  by  wash- 
ings on  the  Altai  mountains,  but  no  estimate  of  tho  amount 
has  been  given.  The  government  of  Russia  has  of  hto 
years  endeavoured  to  place  plalinuro  among  the  precious 
metals,  by  putting  into  circulation  coins  made  of  that  metal 
but  the  experiment  does  not  appear  to  have  answered.  A 
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want  of  ronfl<lcnr«  in  the  stability  of  its  price  makes  it  im- 
possible to  circulate  any  larf^e  amount  of  platinum  coin. 
The  minlinff  of  the  plotmum  is  conflncil  to  the  produce  of 
the  >»overnraeiit  platinum  mines. 

A new  source  of  supply,  as  regards  (?old,  has  lately  )>cen 
found  in  the  U.S.  of  America.  The  first  notice  of  ipjld  of 
native  produce,  on  the  records  of  the  mint  of  the  U.S., 
occurreri  in  1814.  when  the  value  of  11.000  dollars  (about 
2-10U/'.)  was  received  in  that  establishment.  The  average 
received  during  the  ton  following  years  was  very  smalt,  vis., 
250(1  dollars,  or  little  more  than  s6<>/.  In  18‘25  the  amount 
received  was  17,000  dollars  (3500f.) : and  since  that  time 
»he  increase  ha.s  been  considerable.  The  gold  region,  which 
at  first  was  thought  to  be  confined  to  N.  Carolina,  baa 
been  found  to  commence  in  Virginia,  and  to  extend  to 
N.  and  S.  Cantina.  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama. 
The  prvxlactiveness  of  this  region  since  1824  will  be  par- 
tially seen  from  the  following  table 
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The  gold  in  tlieso  slates  is  •ometimos  found  in  the  form 
of  small  particles  of  metal  mixed  with  sand,  and  it  is 
then  obtained  by  the  simple  process  of  washing  ; in  other 
places  it  orcurs  below  the  surface  in  the  form  of  ore, 
which  mast  be  reduce<l  by  smelting.  Tlie  gold  of  native 
production  is  said  to  bo  much  greater  in  value  limn  is  indi- 
cated by  tlie  foregoing  table,  a part  of  the  produce  being  ex- 
ported in  its  uncoinwl  suite,  without  visiting  the  U,  S. 
mint.  This  proportion  has  been  variously  estimated.  One 
calculation  carries  the  total  produce  of  the  entire  district  to 
five  millions  of  dollars,  nr  more  than  a million  sterling; 
but  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  An  able  mineralogist, 
who  lately  visited  America  fur  the  purpose  of  examining 
these  mines,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that,  from  the  scan- 
tiness of  the  supply,  as  cumpcrca  with  ilie  great  extent  of 
country  over  which  it  is  spread,  gold-mining  cannot  be  pro- 
fitably carried  on  upon  a largo  scale,  hut  must  be  in  a 
great  measure  loft  to  the  industry  of  individual  adventurers, 
acting  upon  a limited  scale. 

It  is  scarcely  pos^ilde  to  make  any  near  approach  to  accu- 
racy, in  estimating  the  consumption  of  the  precious  metals. 
Mr.  Jacob,  who  has  gone  into  s*>mc  curious  calculations  U{»on 
the  subject,  estimates  the  annual  consumption  in  Kurope  of 
gold  and  silver,  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  coined  money, 
at  very  little  less  than  six  millions  sterling.  Bui  some  part 
of  this  amount  U furnished  bv  the  re  melting  of  articles,  ibc 
fashion  of  which  has  liecorae  obsolete,  and  by  tlie  burning 
of  old  gidd  and  silver  lace  and  other  worn-out  ornaments. 
Mr.  Jacob  estimates  the  part  thus  obtained  at  one-foriiclh 
of  the  whole. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  loss  in  the 
wear  of  coins  which  have  been  in  circulation  for  various 
periods.  this  purpose  an  experiment  was  made  in 

July,  18,13,  when  Lonl  Auckland  was  Master  of  the  Mint, 
upon  1200  sovereigns  and  1200  half-sovereigns,  100  of  each 
denomination  having  been  pul  in  circulation  in  1817,  1821. 
1825,  and  )k29,  respectively,  and  upon  similar  numlwrs  of 
silver  half-crowns,  shillingH.  and  sixpences,  which  had  been 
in  circulation  during  the  same  numherof  years.  The  result 
of  this  experiment  is  given  os  follows 
G<Jd. 
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The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  money  coined  at  the  Eng 
lish  Mint,  since  1790,  has  been  as  follows 


5 years. 

1790  — 1794 

Gold. 

£11,595.276 

Silver. 

£231 

5 

1795—1799 

6,375,859 

293 

5 

1800—1804 

2,392,0.39 

265 

5 

„ 

1805—1809 

1,1.30,464 

405 

4 

1810—1813 

1,148.921 

263 

3 

1814-18)6 

nil. 

1,805,413 

5 

„ 

1817—1821 

17.611,560 

5,561.252 

5 

1822—1826 

20,658.991 

1,624,914 

4 

It 

1827—1830 

8,355, Ml 

157,719 

4 

1831—1834 

5,610,926 

466,762 

The  small  amount  of  silver  staled  almve  as  having  bees* 
coined  previous  to  1$1G  was  what  is  called  ^^aun^^y  mnnfy. 
from  the  cimimstance  of  its  being  distnbuted  in  aims  by 
the  king  on  Maundy  Tiuirsday. 

A con»iderable  part  of  the  gold  coined  in  the  fire  years 
from  1817  to  1821  was  exported  to  Pans,  where  it  was 
melted  and  converted  into  I>)uis-d'or.  The  large  amount 
coined  in  thenext  quinquennial  period  was  required  to  su(>- 
ply  the  place  of  tho  1/.  and  2/.  notes  withdrawn  from  c*r- 
cuiatioii  in  1821.  and  by  the  commercial  panic  of  1825. 
[Baxk— Bankino.} 

BULf.HUSH,  tho  English  name  of  typha  latifolia  and 
angusurdia,  two  wild  nnirsU  plants  bearing  lung  black 
cyliiidriral  mas.<e8  of  (lowers.  The  name  is  also  sometimes 
applied  to  scirpus  InctiAlris,  a ball  rushy-looking  plont  from 
which  the  hoitoms  of  chairs,  mats,  &c.  are  often  manu- 
factured. 

BULLS.  PAPAL.  Letters  issued  from  the  p.vpal  chan- 
cery, ami  so  named  from  the  hulia  or  leaden  seal  which  is 
tppen<led  to  them.  The  ilillerencc  between  bulls,  briofs. 
and  other  Apost  dical  rescripts,  is  noticed  under  the  word 
Bkikf.  Bulls  arc  written  on  parchment.  If  they  regard 
matters  of  justice,  the  seal  is  nilixed  by  a hempen  cord  ; if 
of  grace,  by  a silken  tlm*ad.  The  seal  bearH,on  the  obverse, 
heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul:  on  the  reverse,  the  name 
of  the  po|ie.  and  the  date  of  the  year  of  his  pontificate.  In 
Franco,  in  Spain,  and  in  most  other  kingihims  prufewiing 
the  Roman  Calliolic  faith,  bulls  are  not  admitted  without 
previouH  examination.  In  England,  to  procure,  to  publish, 
or  to  use  them,  is  derUre<l  high  treason  by  13  Eliz.  c.  2. 
The  name  Hull  has  also  been  applud  to  certain  constitu- 
tions issued  by  the  emperors.  In  afiairt  of  the  greatest 
importance  bullae  of  gold  were  employed,  whence  they  were 
called  Golden  Bulls. 

Eleven  tblio  volumes,  published  at  Luxemburg,  between 
1747  and  1758,  contain  tho  bulls  issued  from  the  pon- 
tificate of  Leo  the  Great  to  that  of  Beneilict  XIV,.  from  A.n. 
461  to  A.  o.  1757.  The  two  most  celebrated  among 
them  are,  that  In  ctgnA  Domini,  which  is  road  every 
year,  as  these  words  imply,  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
(Maundy  Thursday):  it  denounces  various  excommunica- 
tions against  heretics  and  other  opponents  of  tho  Romish 
see : 2.  the  bull  Unietnitui.  as  it  is  called  from  its  opening 
words,  * Vnigmiitua  Dei.^liut*  issued  by  Clement  XL  m 
1713.  condemning  lul  propositinns  in  Quesnel's  work,  or, 
in  other  words,  supporting  Jesuits  against  the  Jansenists 
in  their  opinions  concerning  divine  grace. 

The  miwt  remarkable  Imperial  Bull  is  that  approved  by 
tlie  Diet  of  the  Germanic  empire  in  1356,  in  which  Charlc;! 
IV.  enumerated  all  tho  functions,  privileges,  and  preroga 
tivea  of  the  electora,  and  all  the  formalities  observed  in  the 
election  of  an  emperor,  which  were  considered  as  fiinda- 
Diuntal  laws  till  the  dissolution  of  tho  Gerraanitr  body  in 
1806.  We  believe  that  the  Latin  original  is  still  preserved 
at  Franklort  with  the  gulden  seal,  or  bulla,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.  Of  peniWt  to  it . 
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BULWER,  JOHN,  on  English  phy«i<?lan  oftho  Mven* 
tecntU  centur>',  who  devoted  himself  to  the  discovery  of 
methods  fur  comniunientin^  knowledirc  to  the  deuf  and 
dumb.  Dr.  Wallis  is  concmlly  re(;arded  as  the  ori}{inator, 
in  Ku^dand,  of  an  art  by  which  the  IwmeRls  of  instruction  are 
liestowed  on  the  deaf,  and  in  the  ‘ Memorials*  of  his  own  life 
he  appears  in  unrivalled  possesaion  of  this  honour.  But  Bul- 
wer,  a contemporary  of  Wallis,  ha.  ,tlaims  which  only  nee«l 
to  1)6  known  to  entitle  him  to  the  credit  which  has  so  gene- 
rally beeni^ven  to  another.  That  Wallis  was  disingenuous 
on  this  A.ibject,  in  more  than  one  instance,  is  evident  from  a 
notice  of  Dalgarno's  works,  which  appeared  in  tliu’Kdiri* 
hurgh  Review,*  No.  exxiv.  Whether  Bulwor  and  Wallis 
had  reecive<l  intelligence  of  what  had  been  accomi*lished  by 
Punco  and  Bonel  in  Spain  cannot  now  he  determined.  It 
is  probable  that  Bulwer  had  obtained  no  such  information, 
fbr  his  mode  of  treating  the  subject  is  very  original,  an<l 
rather  that  of  an  inventor  than  a copyist.  The  earlier  prac- 
licc  of  Wallis  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  methoils 
pursued  by  B<met,  os  dotuiliM  in  his  work,  published  in 
1620.  [Bonkt.]  It  is  probable  that  Bulwer  did  not  use  a 
maniml  alpb.abet,  for  he  mentions,  with  a degree  of  admira- 
tion, the  employment  of  this  medium  of  communication,  in 
the  case  of  a guntlematt  who  became  deaf  through  disea.se. 
Wallis  used  no  Rngor-alphabct  in  his  first  attempts,  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  aware  of  its  utility,  for  in  after- years  he 
oppropriated,  without  nrknowledgment,  the  one  which  Dal* 
gurno  invente*!.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  was  deonly  im* 
pressed  with  Bond's  success  in  Spain,  would  probably  send 
the  fint  intcUigenoo  of  his  labours  to  England.  6ir  K. 
Dighy  had  much  correspondence  with  Dr.  Wallis  on  nhilo- 
sopliical  subjects  previous  to  1658.  in  which  year  Wallis 
ublishcd  the  results  of  that  correspondence.  As  Wallis 
ad  published  a treatise  on  speech  in  IA&3,  it  is  higlilv  pro- 
bable that  the  reiUilts,  then  new  and  curious,  which  t^igby 
had  witne.ssed  in  Spain  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  would  be  communicated  by  him  to  bis  philosophical 
friend.  Wallis  did  not  make  public  the  inventions  which  he 
claimed  for  instructing  the  deaf  till  1670,  several  year*  after 
Digby’s  death,  though  he  introduced  his  first  pupil,  Mr. 
Whalley,  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1662,  after  a year's 
instruction. 

It  has  been  considered  necessary*  thus  to  trace  what  Dr. 
Wallis  acrornplUhed,  in  order  to  place  BuU  or  in  his  proper 
light,  and  to  show  the  value  of  nis  performances ; in  esti- 
mating which,  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  no  English 
writer,  as  far  as  can  lie  now  ascertained,  had  previously  em- 
ployed himself  on  the  subject  which  Bulwer  attum|>ted  to 
elucidate.  A few  years  before  1649  Bulwer  puWisbed  * Chi- 
ronoraia,  or  the  Art  of  Manual  Rhetnric.'  and  ‘Chirologia, 
or  the  Natural  I.,anguage  of  the  Hand.’^  These  are  the 
works  which  obtaineu  for  him  the  surname  of ' the  Chiro- 
sopher.*  'Hiey  formed  part  of  that  system  of  artificial  lan- 
guage which  be  designed  to  employ  in  developing  his  phi- 
losophical views,  and  by  which  he  proposed  to  lead  the  deaf 
to  a kiiowleilgo  of  spoken  language.  Bulwer  s chief  work 
Is  entitled  ‘ Philocophus,  or  the  D^fe  and  Dumbe  Man's 
Friemi,  exhibiting  the  philosophical  verity  of  that  subtile 
art  which  may  inable  one  with  an  observant  ei%  to  heare 
what  any  man  speaks  by  the  moving  of  his  lips.  Upon  tlm 
same  ground,  with  the  advantage  of  an  historical  exempli- 
ficalion,  apparently  proving,  that  a man  borne  deafo  and 
dumbe  may  bo  taught  to  heare  sounds  of  words  with  his 
eie.  and  thence  learn  to  speak  with  his  tongue.  By  J.  B., 
strnamed  the  Chirosophe^.  I/mdon,  1648.' 

Bulwer's  principles  of  initruction  may  be  gathered  from 
the  above  works : they  appear  to  have  been  imilalivo  signs, 
or  the  language  of  acliun;  the  labial  alphabet,  or  reading 
the  movements  of  the  lips ; and  articulation.  There  was  an 
originality  in  bis  conceptions  which  no  prior  or  oontempo- 
rary  author  on  the  subject,  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
could  claim.  Ho  noticed  the  power  which  the  deaf  poMess 
of  hearing  sounds  through  the  teeth,  an  experiment  which 
may  made  in  various  way%  espocially  by  means  of  a 
musical  box  or  a repeating  watch.  He  also  pranced  several 
other  works,  among  which  were  the  following;— -‘Tractatus 
dc  reraovsndis  lo(^uclm  irapedimentis  ;*  ‘Tractatus  ds  vemo- 
Tenilis  audUoris  impedimcntis.’  It  is  probable  riist  these 
treatises  were  not  published ; their  titles  ooenr  at  the  end  of 
one  of  his  ettrious  works,  which  appeared  in  4(o.  in  166,1, 
called  * Anthropo-metamorphosis,’  man  transformed,  or  the 
artificial  changeling,  in  which  he  shows  the  great  variety  of 
soapes  and  dresses  which  men  hare  assumed  m tbedUforsnt 


ages  and  nations  of  the  world.  He  also  published  * Patho 
myocoraia,  or  a dissection  nf  the  significalive  mu.sclc»  of  the 
aflTections  of  tho  mind,'  164'J,  12mo. 

Bulwer  must  he  regarded  os  a man  of  porscvenr.g  re- 
search, and  though  not  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
he  was  undoubt^iy  the  first  in  England  to  point  out  ? 
safe  and  certain  path  which  teachers  might  pursue. 

BUNDELCUND  or  BOONDELA,  a dn  isiun  of  Uis 
prov.  of  Allahaliad,  in  Hindustan,  lies  between  2-1°  and 
26°  N.  lat.,  and  77°  and  82°  E.  long.  This  terriUiry  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Jumna;  on  tlie  £.  by  Bug 
hulcund;  on  the  8.  by  Malwa  and  Berar;  and  on  the  \V. 
by  the  possessions  of  Scindiah.  In  its  form,  BimdelcuuJ  is 
an  irregular  panillelogram ; its  greatest  length  is  in  the 
direction  from  8.E.  to  N.W. ; iU  area  comprises  nenri) 
24.000  sq.  miles;  and  the  population  consists  of  2,400,000 
souls. 

There  are  three  ranges  of  mountains  iu  Bundelcuud. 
which  extend  in  oonlinuous  ranges  parallel  to  oach  other. 
One  of  these  ranges,  which  foniia  part  of  the  Vmdhyaii 
chain,  is  less  sterile  and  rugged  than  tho  part  of  the  suiuu 
chain  which  passes  through  Bahar.  On  the  summit  of  this 
range  a considurablo  extent  of  table-land  occurs,  which  is 
1200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Gangotic  plain.  Tiic  smmJ 
mountain  range,  called  tho  Panua  ghauts,  runs  parallel  to 
the  Vindhyan  chain  at  llie  distance  of  about  lUm.  Thu 
third  range,  called  the  Banduir,  occurs  at  about  an  equal 
distance  ^yond  the  second  to  the  N.W.,  and  cuuipnac*  thu 
most  elevated  port  of  the  ptoviuce. 

The  soil  of  Bundclcund  presents  a very  great  variety. 
Tlio  valleys  and  low  lands  consist  principally  of  rich  black 
loam : tho  hilly  country  and  elevated  table-laud  are  in  great 
part  composed  of  poor  ond  sterile  soil.  The  fertile  tnu'ts 
when  assisted  by  irrigation,  produce  abundant  liarvcsts  of 
every  kind  of  grain  and  plant  that  is  cultivated  in  Ilm 
diislan : the  principal  pro<luce  of  the  poorer  lands  is  luittuL 
There  are  no  forests  iu  Uiis  division  of  the  province.  Iron  is 
found  amon^  the  hills,  where  also  catechu  or  terra  Japunica 
is  produced  in  abumlanoe. 

Tho  priiieipai  rivers  of  Bundelcund  are  the  Betwah,  the 
Desan,  and  tlio  Ken  or  Cane.  The  Betwah  rises  in  Gund 
vrana,  3 m.  S.W.  of  the  Sliahpoor  ghaut,  ami  liowing  N 
enters  Bundelcund  at  26°  3'  N.  laU,  and  78°  19'  E.  bmg 
It  crosses  the  prov.  in  a N.E.  direction,  and  falls  into  the 
.lumna,  near  Kalnoe,  iu  26*  lO'  N.  lat.  and  7'J~  41'  K.  long. 
The  Desan  or  Desaun  rises  in  the  Vindhyan  chain  iu 
Bbopaul,  and  {lowing  N.E.  through  Malwa,  enters  Bundt-l- 
cuiui  in  '24"  12^  N.  lat.  and  78^  47'  E.  long.;  following  the 
same  course,  it  joins  tho  Betwah  near  to  its  junction  with 
the  Jumna.  Tlie  Ken  or  Cano  rises  in  23^  63'  N.  lat.  and 
8(1"  8'  E.  long..  Hows  N.B.,  and  cniers  Bundelcund  in  24° 
34'  N.  lat.  and  60'"  01'  K.  long. ; iu  course  is  then  N.E.,  and 
afterwards  nearly  due  N.,  until  it  falls  into  the  Jumna  in 
26"  47'  N.  laC  and  80°  28'  E.  long.  Neither  of  these  rivers 
ia  navigable.  Some  very  large  reservoirs  have  been  eou- 
structed  for  purposes  of  irrigutioa  in  dilferent  parts  of  tho 
oonntry  : these  works  must  have  cost  immense  laliour. 

Tlie  princip^  towns  are  Banda,  tho  capital;  Bejour. 
Jeitpore,  Jbansi,  ChaUerpore,  Culliiiger,  and  Tehree. 

Banda  is  situated  in  26°  3U'  N.  lat.  ami  80"  20'  E.  long., 
about  90  miles  W.  from  Allahabad.  This  town  has  much 
increased  of  late  years,  having,  early  in  the  present  century, 
been  onlf  • village  of  moderate  sixe.  The  cotton  brought 
for  sale  to  its  market  is  of  superior  quality.  Bejour  is  in 
24'’  38'  N.  lat.  and  79”  27'  E.  long.  Joitporo  is  in  26“  17' 
N.  lat.  and  79°  32'  E.  long.  Jhansi,  the  capital  of  a petty 
Boondela  state  under  BriiisU  protection,  is  situated  in  25'  32' 
N.  lat.  and  78°  34'  E.  long.  This  is  a comnderable  town, 
tbe  centra  of  an  active  trado  carried  on  between  the  Deccan 
and  the  towns  of  the  Doab  : it  contains  a considerable  car|>ct 
manufactory,  and  large  (Quantities  of  the  warlike  weapuiu 
used  by  the  Boondela  trilw^  sucli  as  l>ows,  arrows,  an(l 
spears,  are  made  there.  Cbattcrporc.  in  24°  66'  N.  lat.  and 
79"  36'  E.  long.,  is  about  136  miles  W.S.W.  from  tho  city 
of  Allahabad  : it  wa»  formerly  a place  of  considerable  trade, 
but  has  much  decayed  of  late  years.  Tho  muDuraclure  of 
coarse  cotton  ciolhs,  used  for  wrapjicrs,  is  carritNl  on  ther8. 
Cailinger  is  a fortified  town  in  26°  6'  N.  lat.  and  80°  26'  E. 
long. : it  stands  on  a lofty  mountain,  the  base  of  which  is 
10  miles  in  circuit  The  walls  include  the  whole  summit 
^ the  bill,  and  are  composed  of  rough  uncut  stones.  The 
furtrew  was  a place  of  great  strength,  and  occasioned  con- 
sidimtble  loss  to  the  Bntish  besieging  army  before  it  was 
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carried  in  18i2.  Tlie  fortre<«  wa8  dUinanUed  and  the 
iTork^  were  destroyed  by  t<»o  British  povernment  in  1821), 
at  which  timo  iho  town  was  of  considerable  extent.  Tehree, 
or  Tcary,  is  on  the  N.W.  frontier  of  Bundelruml,  in  24'’'  45' 
N.  lot.  and  "a"  H2'  K.  lonp.  Tl»is  town  is  the  rosiilcnce  of 
an  imlependent  BoondcU  chief  or  rajah,  possossinp  several 
viliaecs.  and  having  a revenue  of  four  lacs  of  rupees 
(40.000/.). 

The  British  connexion  with  the  chiefs  of  Bundelcund 
originated  in  an  arrangement  concluded  with  the  late 
Peishwa  in  December,  180.'?.  by  which  he  ceded  to  tho 
British  territory  in  that  province  of  a certain  value,  which 
they  were  at  liberty  to  select  from  those  quarters  of  the 
province  most  conliguous  to  the  British  possessions,  and  the 
best  .s«ite<l  to  their  convenionco.  In  carrying  ibis  treaty 
into  clTect.  arrangements  were  made  with  several  chiefs  on  ' 
tho  frontier  of  the  province,  who  were  allowed  to  retain  pos- 
session of  the  lands  which  they  held.  With  some  of  these 
chiefs  treaties  still  exist  simitar  to  those  contracted  with 
other  protected  states,  except  that  they  contain  no  stipula- 
tion for  the  payment  of  tribute : but  the  far  greater  number 
of  Bundclcunti  chiefs,  liaving  been  considered  subjects  of 
the  Pcishwa,  ore  now  considered  British  subjects.  These 
chiefs  have  been  guaranteed  by  the  British  in  their  ptw- 
sessions,  and  in  return  hove  subscribed  engageraenU  of 
allegiance  and  subjection.  In  general,  the  British  govern- 
ment has  allowed  these  chiefs  to  govern  their  territory  as 
they  pleasdl ; but  occasionally,  during  tho  minority  of  tlie 
chief,  or  when  by  misgovemment  tho  country  has  been 
thrown  into  disonler.  the  government  has  exercised  its  sove- 
reignty by  appointing  a manager.  ■ 

The  territory  of  Bundolrund  ha.s  prcfervc<l  its  Hindu 
usages  in  a greater  degree  than  most  other  parts  of  Hin- 
dustan that  have  come  under  foreign  rule.  Among  the 
u.sages  thus  continued  is  tho  system  of  punebayet  for 
settling  disputes  by  arbitration  under  tho  superintendence 
of  the  Miwuddums  or  heads  of  villages.  The  selection  of 
the  arbitrators  has  always  been  made  by  the  disputing 
parties,  and  they  are  chosen  generally  from  the  most  rc- 
spectablo  of  the  tribe  or  profession  to  which  the  parties 
belong.  Disputes  arising  out  of  matters  of  account,  and 
claims  of  bankers,  are  seUlcil  by  arbitrators  consisting  of  tho 
most  respectable  persons  of  that  profession : and  the  same 
practice  is  observed  with  reganl  to  other  professions.  If  tho 
subject  is  rent,  the  head  zemindars  are  generally  chosen, 
and  residents  of  neighbouring  villages  are  commonly  pre- 
ferred to  their  own  townsmen.  Boundary  disputes  are 
settled  in  the  same  way,  and  a large  assemblage  from  the 
surrounding  villages  arc  often  invited  to  witness  the  settle- 
ment. This  in  former  times  has  sometimes  led  to  violent 
nffrays,  and  has  even  occasioned  tho  loss  of  lives,  llius 
c.ausing  continual  feuds,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  future 
disorders.  Under  these  circumstances,  tho  otficers  of  the 
former  government  forbore  to  interfere,  except  the  realization 
of  the  revenue  was  endangered,  when  their  influence  was 
interposed  fur  the  adjustment  of  the  dispute.  Under  tho  im- 
mediate and  active  superintendence  of  European  authonty, 
such  disorders  have  been  suppressed.  The  greatest  evil 
arising  from  this  system  of  punchayet  lies  in  the  frequent 
futility  of  the  award,  from  the  want  of  power  to  enforce  it. 

(Renncll's  Mem^r  of  a Afap  of  Uindtuiani  Mill’s  Hitt, 
of  Hritith  India;  R&port  tf  ('ommittf^  of  Hout«  of  Ctym- 
mon-f,  1832,  PuUic,  Judicial,  and^Politieal 

Section*.) 

BUNDER  ABBAS.  [Gombroojc.1 

BUNGAY,  a m.  t.  in  the  bund,  of  Wangfonl,  Suff’olk, 
on  the  Wavency,  which  surrounds  it  in  the  form  of  a horse- 
shoo.  It  is  31  m.  N.E.  of  Ipswich,  and  91ro.  N.E.  from 
London.  Bungay  is  divido«i  into  two  parishes.  Holy  Trinity 
and  St.  Mary,  the  combined  pop.  of  which,  in  1831,  was 
3734.  Tlio  gross  annual  income  of  the  living  of  St.  Mary 
is  115/.;  that  of  Holy  Trinity.  305/- : lK>th  are  in  tho  diocese 
of  Norwich.  The  market  day  is  Thursday  ; there  are  two 
annual  fairs  on  May  14th  and  Sept.  25th. 

Bungay  is  a ril.  of  considerable  antiquity,  formerly  de- 
pendent on  Bungay  Castle,  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
Ly  the  Bigods,  earls  of  Norfolk ; some  ruins  of  tho  castle 
still  remain.  There  arc  also  the  ruins  of  a Benedictine 
nunnery.  Bungay  was  nearly  destroyed  by  afiro  in  1688, 
and  the  town  is  consequently  of  modem  data.  There  aro 
two  handsome  crosses  in  the  tnarkct-place.  A ronsictcrablo 
trade  is  carried  on  in  grain  and  articles  of  provision,  the 
Vaveocy  being  navigable  up  to  Bungav  for  small  barges. 


A printing  establiiliment  hero  formerly  bad  considerable 
reputation,  and  was  a kind  of  depAt  for  the  issue  of  publi- 
cations and  reprints  of  works  in  a cheap  form. 

Bungay  has  a free  grammar  school,  endowed  witli  n 
scbool-houfco  and  premises  and  two  estates,  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  ten  children  are  educated ; twenty-two  daily 
schools;  two  boarding-schools;  four  Sunday  scuools;  and 
one  infant  national  school. 

{Kdtu'atian  Helurnt  of  1S35  ; Beautiu  (f  England  and 
H'alea  ; Pop.  and  Ecc.  Returns.) 

BUNKER  S HILL.  [Boston.] 

BUNTING.  [Embkrua.] 

BUNYAN,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Elstow.  near  Bedford, 
in  1628.  His  parents,  who  were  of  very  mean  condition, 
were  Puritans,  and  Bunyan  was  strongly  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  that  sect.  After  l>eing  initiated  in  his  father’s 
profession  as  a liiikor,  bo  served  in  the  Parliament  army, 
and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Leiccatcr,  in  1645.  Tert 
ytsars  afterwards,  he  was  admitted  member,  and  chosen 
preacher  of  a Baptist  congregation  at  Bedford.  At  the 
Restoration,  ho  was  convicted  of  holding  unlaw  ful  assem- 
blies and  conventicles,  and  sentenced  to  banishment.  Until 
his  transportation  could  take  place,  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
he  was  not  released  until  after  a confinement  of  twelve 
years  and  a half,  when  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  applied 
in  his  favour.  He  maintained  himself  in  gaol,  during  this 
most  cruel  persecution,  chiefly  br  making  tags  and  laces. 
After  his  release,  u])on  the  declaration  of  James  II.  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  he  resumed  his  occupation  of  preacher, 
at  Uetlford.  He  died  in  London  of  a fever,  in  1688. 

His  works  were  onllected  in  two  volumes  folio,  1736'?: 
among  them  tho  * Pilgrim’s  Progress'  has  attained  tho 
greatest  notoriety.  If  a judgment  is  to  l>e  formed  of  tho 
merits  of  a book  by  the  number  of  times  it  has  boon  reprinted, 
ond  the  many  languages  into  which  it  has  been  trnnslatod. 
no  production  in  English  literature  is  superior  to  this  coarse 
allegory.  On  a composition  which  has  l>een  cxlolleil  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  which  in  our  own  times  has  received  a very 
high  critical  opinion  in  its  favour,  it  is  hazardous  to  ven- 
ture a disapproval,  and  we  iierhaps  speak  the  opinion  of  a 
small  minority  when  we  confess  that  to  us  it  appears  to  be 
mean,  jejune,  and  wearisome. 

BUNZLAU,  a circle  in  the  government  circle  of  Liog- 
nitz,  and  in  tho  province  of  Prussian  Silesia.  Its  area  is 
about  422  square  miles,  and  it  contains  two  towns  (Buiiztuu 
and  Naumburgon  the  (Jueis),  a colony  of  Herrnhutbers, 
and  67  villages,  with  about  43,900  inhabitants.  It  is  in 
general  a flat  counlrv,  and  is  watered  by  the  Bober  and 
(Jueis,  neither  of  which  streams  is  here  navigable.  It  is  ruil 
of  forests,  and  has  numerous  low  ItilU : it  grows  little  grain 
but  much  flax,  and  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  vegetables, 
and  fruit ; and  breeds  numerous  llis'ka  and  licrds.  Tlie 
spinning  of  yarn  and  weaving  of  linen  ore  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent 

The  town  of  Bunzlau  lies  on  tho  Bober,  and  Is  sur- 
rounded by  a double  line  of  walls  and  a deep  ditch  ; it 
possesses  throe  churches  (one  Lutheran  and  two  Roman 
Catholic),  an  orphan  asylum  and  school,  an  hospital,  a semi- 
nary for  j^achers,  and  manufactures  of  woollens,  linens, 
stockings,  earthenware.  &c.  and  has  wcll-frequentol  markets 
for  horses,  cattle,  and  grain.  Population  about  4700. 
Much  earthenware  is  exported.  Topazes,  agates,  chalce- 
donies, and  other  valuable  stones  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  the  birthplace  of  Opitz,  the  poet,  who 
died  in  16.39.  About  150  imles  S.E.  of  Berlin;  51®  15'  N. 
lul.,  15®  Z‘2l  E.  long. 

BUNZLAU,  a circle  of  Bohemia,  which  extends  nearly 
from  tho  centro  of  that  kingdom  to  the  confines  of  Saxony 
and  Prussian  Silesia  in  tltc  N.W.  and  N.E.  Its  area  is 
about  1617  square  miles,  and  it  contains  28  towns  (among 
which  aro  Yung-Bunzlau,  Nimburg  (2407  inhabitants), 
Rcichenborg  (11,500),  Allhalberdorf  (.1600),  Friedland 
C3100),  Reichstadl  (1900),  and  Gablonz  (3250),  18  market 
villages,  1034  villages,  and  about  395,850  inhabitants. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Iser,  which  traverses  the  country 
from  the  borders  of  Bicaow  and  falls  into  tlie  Elbe  the 
latter  river  skirts  Bunzlau  for  a short  distance  in  the  S.W. 
The  Giant  Mountains  Utiesengebirge)  extend  through  its 
W.  and  N.  W.  districts  and  are  covered  with  extensive 
forests,  which  yield  much  timber  and  potashes.  In  this 
part  there  are  some  iron  mines  and  glass-works,  u-s  well  ns 
a considerable  grow  th  of  flax.  The  plains  aro  sandy  and 
dostituto  of  water;  yet  ihev  have  been  rendered  very  pro- 
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ductive  in  crain.  fhlit,  and  hops:  aaniftll  quantity  of  wino 
is  also  inado.  Bun^lau  is  fUIl  of  manuroclures,  particularly 
of  yarn,  linens,  cottons,  woollens,  glsM,  and  paper:  these 
ure  principally  carried  on  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
which  are  extremely  populous.  Some  gold  and  silver  is 
also  obtaineil.  together  with  semi-precious  stones. 

Yuno-Bunzlav.  tho  capital  of  this  circle,  is  situated  on  a 
hill,  the  base  of  which  is  skirted  by  the  Iser.  and  contains 
about  ^00  houses  and  4950  inhabitants.  It  is  well  built,  and 
has  a handsome  tuwn-hali,  a castle  now  used  for  barracks, 
six  churches,  some  of  them  handsome  structures,  two  mo- 
nasteries, a gymnasium  and  head-school  ihauptfchnlt),  an 
huspitul,  an<l  besides  an  extensive  cotton  factor)',  manurae- 
turcs  of  woollens,  leather,  soap,  &C.  It  is  said  to  havo  been 
founded  by  King  Boleslaf  in  975  : at  least  its  Bohemian 
name  of  * Mlada  Boleslaf  is  deriveil  from  that  monarch. 

N.  Int..  55'  E.  long. 

BUONAFEUE,  APPIA'NO,  bom  in  1716  at  Coraac- 
chio  in  the  papal  state,  entered  the  order  of  the  Cclestines, 
in  svliich  he  rose  grailually  to  the  highest  dignities.  He 
was  elected  genorul  of  the  whole  order  in  1777,  in  which 
rapacity  he  went  to  pay  hi.s  homage  to  the  king  of  Naples 
as  feudatory  of  tho  crown  for  several  flefs  which  the  Celcs- 
tines  ]K)sses.sed  in  that  kingdom.  Ho  spent  the  latter  years 
of  bis  life  at  Romo,  where  he  died  in  Dccemlier,  1793.  He 
wrote  several  works,  especially  philosophical  speculations, 
nnd  the  history  of  philosophy  antient  and  modem.  I.  ‘ Della 
Ifttoria  0 della  Imlulo  d'ogni  Fitosofla,'  Eucca,  7 voln, 
8vo.  17S1.  Tiiis  Work  treats  of  tho  philosophy  of  tl)o  an* 
tients  and  that  of  the  middle  ages  till  the  15lh  century. 
‘2.  * Della  Klstauroxione  d'ogni  Filosulla  nei  secoli  xvi., 
xvii.,  and  xviii.,'  3 vols,  8^’o.  Venezia,  1786-9.  This 
work  was  translated  into  German  by  Heydenreich.  with 
many  additions,  under  the  title.*  Agatopisto  Cniraaziano’s 
Kritiscito  Geschichte  der  Revolutionon  der  Philosophie  in 
don  drey  Icztcn  Jahrhunderten,*  Leipzig.  1791.  Buonafede 
had  assumed  in  the  Society  of  the  Arcadi  the  academical 
name  of  Agalopisto  Cromaziano,  under  which  most  of  his 
works  wero  published.  His  is  tho  only  history  of  philosophy 
written  in  Italian.  The  style  is  fluent  and  plea-sing,  and 
well  adapted  to  popular  reading ; but  the  matter  of  the  work 
displays  more  historical  learning  than  searching  criticism. 
Buonafede's  judgments  are  mostly  impartial  and  indepen- 
dent,  as  much  perhaps  as  could  be  expected  from  one  of  his 

rofession,  and  from  the  times  and  place  in  which  ho  wrote. 

t is  a curious  though  by  no  moans  singular  instaiitce  of  the 
contradictory  judgments  passed  upon  writers  on  polemical 
subjects,  (hat  while  Buonafedo  was  looked  upon  in  high 
quarters  at  Rome  as  being  too  favourable  to  what  was 
cal]c<l  the  philosophy  of  the  18th  century,  on  which  ac> 
count  it  was  said  he  never  obtained  a cardinal's  hat,  though 
ho  had  long  aspired  to  it;  others,  and  his  biographer 
among  tho  rest,  have  taxed  him  with  monkish  intolerance, 
and  with  being  too  subservient  to  the  court  of  Rome.  Huo- 
nafodc  wrote  also,  3.  * Delle  coiiquiste  celebri,  esaminate 
col  nutund  dirilto  delle  gonti,*  8vo.  Lucca,  1 763.  4.  * Storia 
cntica  e filosofica  del  suicidio  ragionato.'  6vo.  Lucca.  17H0  : 
an  investigation  of  the  circumstances  which  have  attended 
many  cases  of  suicide  recorded  in  history.  5.  ' Ritralti 
P'K'tiri.  storici,  o criiiri  di  varj  modomi  ecomini  di  lettere,' 
m a series  of  sonnets,  with  interesting  biographical  notes. 
The  author  has  traced  his  own  moral  portrait  among 
tlic  rest.  6.  ‘ St^ria  critica  del  racMlemo  diritto  di  nature 
c dullo  gonti,’  Perugia,  1789  ; 7.  * Del  Pirronismo  teologico 
o |)uUuco;'  8.  Dell’  appahzione  di  alcune  ombre;'  9.  *I 
ftloioQ  fanciulli,*  a satirical  comedy  after  the  manner  of 
Aristophanes;  10.  * Orazione  pur  lo  belle  arti 11. 'Della 
libertu  poetica,  epistola.’  Theso  two  little  works  are  re- 
markable for  good  taste  and  bold  criticism.  12. 'Discorsi 
dclia  malignita  storica,'  or  strictures  on  Sarpi's  history  of 
tho  Council  of  Trent;  13.  * Della  impudenza  lettermria,’ 
huing  a sharp  review  of  tho  biographical  memoirs  of  the 
ftainc  Sarpi  written  by  Griselini.  Buonafede's  criticisms 
were  in  general  bitter  and  virulent,  as  an  example  of  which 
we  cite  the  ‘Bue  Pedagogo,'  which  he  wrote  against  Ba- 
retti.  (Ugoni,  Della  Letteraiura  Jlaliana ; MazzuebeUi, 
Scriltori  d' Italia  ; Elogio  Storico  di  Agalopisto  Croma- 
siann.  Venezia,  1795.) 

BUOXAKOTTI.  M.  ANGELO.  [Aifoxto,  Michakl.] 

BUONAPARTE.  [Bo?vapartx.] 

BUOY S,— French.  Boures ; German.  Ankerbot/en ; Dutch. 
Ankerbotfien ; Danish. /inAcrirg'cr;  Swedish,  ^nA^rAq;or; 
Italian,  Gart7c//i;  Spanish,  Boyas;  Portuguese,  Beta#, — 


are  vessels  formed  of  wood,  cork,  or  some  other  substance 
which  is  specifically  lighter  than  water.  I'hcy  are  iniMrnl 
or  anchored  so  as  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water  at 
some  certain  spot,  in  order  to  point  out  the  course  or  channel 
that  a vessel  should  follow.  Buoys  are  also  used  for  tho 
purpose  of  marking  the  situation  of  ships'  anchors,  to  which 
they  are  attached,  and  thus  facilitating  tho  future  recovery 
of  the  anchor  and  cable  in  cases  where  the  latter  has  been 
broken,  or  where  it  has  been  cut,  in  order  to  provide  on 
emergencies  for  the  safety  of  the  ship,  when  time  or  other 
circumstances  do  nut  admit  of  the  anchor  being  weighed 
into  tho  vessel.  The  first  description  of  buoys  are  denomi- 
nated public,  and  the  last  private  buoys.  Another  kind  of 
buoys  are  those  placed  in  harbours  to  mark  the  situation  of 
mooring  chains  to  which  ships  frequenting  the  port  arc  made 
fast. 

Until  the  36th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  all  public  buoys 
in  this  kingdom  were  under  the  management  of  the  Ixird 
High  Admiral,  but  in  that  year  (1594)  the  queen,  by  a 
Warrant  dated  1 1th  of  June,  granted  to  the  corporation  of 
the  Trinity-house  of  Dcptford-slrond  the  right  of  ‘ making, 
erecting,  setting  up.  placing  or  laying  out,  all  buoys,  liva- 
cons,  marks  ami  signs  fix'  the  sea  or  sea-shore,  to  hold  the 
same  with  all  profits  and  emoluments  thereunto  l>elonging, 
as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  in  free  and  common 
soccage.'  On  laying  down  any  public  buoy,  tho  ofilcers  of 
the  Trinity-house  corporation  gave  notice  to  the  public  of 
its  form,  colour,  and  exact  situation,  and  of  the  rra.-.on  for 
its  being  laid  down;  and  notifications  are  also  made  upon 
their  removal,  whether  the  same  arises  from  design  or 
tlirough  accident  By  the  act  6 (^o.  4.  c.  125,  it  m pro- 
vided, * Uiat  every  person  who  sUuU  ride  by,  make  fast  to, 
or  remove,  or  wilfhlly  run  down  or  run  foul  of  any  vessel 
placed  to  exhibit  lights,  or  any  buoy  or  Wacon  belonging 
to,  or  placed  by,  any  corporation  or  society  having  lawful 
authority  to  place  the  same,  shall,  besides  being  liable  to 
the  expense  of  replacing  or  making  good  any  damage  occa- 
sioned thereby,  forfeit  for  everv  such  ofience  any  sum  not 
exceeding  5P/.,  nor  less  than  10^.'  The  amount  of  revenue 
annually  collected  for  the  use  of  buovs  by  the  Trinity-house 
corporation  is  between  I l.OOU/.  and  12,000/.  The  charge 
made  is  according  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  frequenting 
the  ports  in  or  leading  to  which  buoys  are  placed:  the 
rates  vary  according  to  circumstances,  and  are  highest  in 
tho  port  of  London,  where  BritUh  and  foreign  pririlt^ged 
vessels  (those  belonging  to  countries  with  which  wc  have 
' reciprocity  treaties';  pay  one  penny  per  ton,  and  foreign 
vesMls  nut  privileged  pay  two-pence  per  ton. 

Protection  is  given  to  private  buoys  by  tbe  1st  and  2nd 
Geo.  4.  c.  75,  in  which  it  is  enacted,  that  * if  any  person  shall 
wilfully  cut  away,  cost  adrift,  remove,  alter,  deface,  sink  or 
destroy,  or  in  any  way'  injure  or  conceal  any  buoy,  buoy- 
rope,  or  mark,  belonging  to  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  which 
may  be  attached  to  any  anchor  or  cahio  belonging  to  any 
ship  or  vessel,  whether  in  distress  or  <MherwiK‘,  such  person 
so  olTending  shall,  upon  conviction,  bo  adjudged  guilty  of 
felony,  and  shall  bo  liable  to  be  transported  fur  any  term 
nut  exceeding  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
number  uf  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.’ 

' BU'PALUS  (LcucA),  a genus  of  Icpiduptoruus  insocte, 
of  the  family  geometrido).  Technical  cltaractens  :'~palpi 
very  short : anlenns,  in  the  males,  |iectinated  on  each  aiilo 
to  tho  apex;  in  tho  femalus  simple:  winirs  erect  during 
repose  ; tho  anterior  wings  in  the  males  liuving  a prutuber- 
anc-c  at  the  base,  I^rra  smooth  ai«l  furnished  with  tun  legs. 

B.  piniorius  (called  the  bordered  tthtle  by  Haworth)  is  a 
beautiful  moth,  which,  when  the  wings  are  expanded, 
measures  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  width.  Its  wings 
on  the  upper  side  are  uf  a dusky  brown  colour,  and  adorned 
with  numerous  pale  yellow  spots  ; and  beneath  clouded 
with  tho  same  dusky  colour  and  having  two  brown  stripes. 
The  caterpillar  is  green,  with  a white  longitudinal  stripe 
down  tbe  middle  of  tlio  back,  and  four  other  striiwii  of  a 
yellowish  coluur  placed  two  on  each  side  of  this.  It  feeiU 
upon  the  Pinitt  eylvetlrit  and  P.  abiee;  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  species  of  firs  tho  moth  is  not  uncommonly 
seen  flying  during  the  daytime.  (Stephens's  JUusirationt 
qf  British  Entomology.) 

BU'PHAGA  (Zoology),  Buphagus,  BrUson,  a genus 
of  birds  whose  form,  admirably  adapted  to  their  manner  of 
life,  in  some  points  resembles  that  of  the  merulidoD  fblack- 
binls),  while  its  habits  approach  those  of  the  sturuidn 
(Starlings);  but  the  form,  notwithsUndiog,  presents  such 
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UToni;  pDinti  of  dtfftoenoe,  that  roottornitholoRtsU  ogm  in 
viewinj?  it  »s  ll»o  type  of  a family.  Buphagidie,  of  which  at 
pr«>ot>{it  one  gemi»  only,  that  named  at  the  head  of  tho 
Articto.  containinu  two  apcciea,  i*  known.  The  following  is 
Temminck  s generic  character  : — 

Hill  strong.  Urge,  obtuse,  nearly  quadrangular;  lower 
mandiblo  stronger  than  the  upper;  both  swollen  towards 
ibc  point. 

SnAlrih  basil,  oval,  half  closed  by  a vaulted  tnombrane. 

hWt  nicaleralo;  shank  (/urrur)  longer  than  the  middle 
toe  : threo  toce  before,  one  behind,  the  lateral  toes  equal, 
the  external  too  conjoined  at  the  baso,  the  internal  one 
divirlod  : claws  hooked,  compressed. 

n'lNgr  moderate;  the  first  quill  very  short,  the  second 
nearly  the  length  of  the  thlitl,  which  is  the  longest. 

The  only  two  species  known  live  principally  upon  those 
para-itic  insects,  the  larv*  (maggots)  of  which  are  hatched 
under  the  skin  of  some  of  the  larger  ruminants  and  binls, 
a iivj^lo  of  life  which  is  followed  by  some  of  the  crows  (cor- 
\idro)  and  the  pastors.  The  quadrupeds  on  whom  the 
Buphaga  waits  ate  principally  those  of  tlie  ox  family,  Uie  an-  | 
teIo]Ks.  end  the  camels,  and.  generally,  the  other  ruminants  I 
both  wild  and  tamo.  Fixe<l  on  the  hacks  of  those  by  his  I 
i*rainp-irons  of  claws,  tho  as  ho  has  been  callofl  I 

by  the  English,  and  /’iV;iie-^«/‘by  tho  French,  digs  and  i 
Mpiecses  out  with  his  forceps  of  a beak  tho  luria  tlmt  lies  : 
fcMtering  under  tho  tough  hide  of  the  quadruped. 

]<<i  Vaillant  gives  the  following  account  of  the  habits  of 
IlHpJuigxi  Africana,  which  is  distributed  through  southern 
Africa,  and  PHind  also  at  Senegal.  Thu  bill  of  the  Pique- 
Icnif  is  fashioned  os  a pair  of  solid  pincers  to  fheilitate  the 
raising  up  out  of  the  hides  of  quadrupeds  thelarvipor  the 
gadflies,  which  ore  there  dej^ited  and  nourished:  the 
spi'cics,  therefore,  anxiously  seeks  out  the  herds  of  oxen,  of 
hufTalocs,  of  antelopos—of  all  tho  quadrupeds,  in  short,  upon 
which  these  gadAioa  deposit  their  eggs.  It  is  while  stenuieil 
by  a Htrong  gripe  of  the  claws  in  the  tough  and  hairy 
hide  of  these  animals  that,  with  strong  blows  of  the  bill  and 
powerful  squeezes  of  the  skin,  at  the  place  where  the  bird 
jierceives  an  elevation  which  indicates  the  presence  of  a 
maggot,  he  extracts  it  with  effort.  Tho  animals,  accus* 
tomcil  to  the  treatment,  boar  with  the  birds  complacently, 
and  apparently  perceive  the  servico  which  they  render  to 
them  in  freeing  them  from  these  true  parasites,  which  live 
at  the  ex{Kmse  of  tlieir  proper  substance.  The  Pique- 
hteu/it  however  are  not  the  only  birds  that  perch  upon  the 
backs  of  quadrupeds  and  largo  bir<U,  fir  many  other  omni- 
vorous s;K'cies  have  the  some  habit ; but  these  last  content 
them'^lvcs  with  only  taking  away  tho  parasites  which  are 
attacheil  to  llio  skill  of  thoM  animals,  net  having  in  their 
hills  the  n«e«Miiry  atrength  for  exti^atmg  the  larvm  which 
nre  lodged  heneeth  it  \ an  office  which  the  cortfM  allncolfie 
(IwO  CorWvau)  excoutee  as  well  as  the  Fique-6cetif^. 

The  Pique-h<9u/»  aro  generally  seen  in  company,  but 
they  never  Ay  in  large  Hocks.  Le  Vaillant  rarely  saw  more 
than  six  or  eight  in  the  same  herd  of  buflaloes  or  antelopes  ; 
and  M.  Riippell  never  observed  them  except  in  bands 
ronsiiiting  but  of  few  individuals  about  the  camels  of  his 
caravan.  They  are  very  wiki  and  difficult  of  approach,  so 
that  there  is  no  chanco  of  obtauiing  either  the  one  or  the 
other  Species  except  by  biding  behind  an  ox  or  a camel 
anil  driving  it  gently,  in  the  manner  of  a stalking  horse, 
towards  those  beasts  on  whose  hacks  the  birds  ore  perched. 
AVheii  KuSicionlly  near,  the  fowlw  shows  himself,  and  brings 
them  down  while  on  the  wing.  Besides  the  lartxe  of  the 
gaddy,  these  birds  eat  tho  ticks  when  they  are  fuU  of  blood, 
and  all  sorts  of  insoots  generally. 

Wo  select  as  an  example  Buphaga  eryirorhineha  (erp- 
MrorAyncAo),  the  species  last  rceoruod,  described  by  Tcm- 
luiiick  and  received  by  him  some  years  since  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  whHber  it  hsd  bMn  brought  with  t small 
number  of  other  epocios  from  Madagascar..  Many  since 
that  time  have  reached  Enrepe,  part  of  the  fruits  of  tbc 
travels  of  Bhrcnberg  and  Rnppeli  in  northern  Africa. 
' Notro  Buph^a  eryirorhyneka  du  voyage  de  Salt,'  says 
Temminok,  * is  dutinguisb^  from  its  congener  by  a smaller 
and  less  po^rful  bti),  W the  red  colour  of  that  or^an 
(whence  it  is  calleil  in  French  Pi<pt6-bcn^f,  Beocormt-~ 
Coral-bill,  Beef-eater) — by  the  more  sombre  tints  of  its 
^per  plumage,  and.  finely,  by  its  smaller  proportions. 
The  upper  parts,  head,  and  throat  in  the  adult  are  ash- 
brawn,  glaz^  as  it  were  with  bluish  ; the  lower  pnris  are 
yellowish-nut  or  dark  isabella-oolour.  Tbc  total  length  is 


seven  inches,  about  ene-third  lass  thsn  BwpAof  a A/WedM»  . 
whose  bill  is  yellow,  and  whose  geographical  dutribution 
seems  to  lie  in  tbe  southern  distneu  and  on  the  western 
roasts,  ports  of  the  country  to  which  Temroinck  expresses 
his  belief  that  Bupka^a  erytkrorkyncha  does  not  penetrate. 
Temroinck,  from  whose  work  our  figure  and  d^ription 
are  taken,  says  that  no  ^tieulare  as  to  the  strwture  of  the 
nest,  its  jKisition,  or  the  period  of  incubation,  are  yet 
known. 


ttinplugs  cfjlarxbyDclw.  tn*l»J 

BUPRB'STIDAJ  (l.each).  a family  of  coleopterous  insects 
of  tbe  section  Pentameraand  suhsoction  Sternoxi  (Latreille). 
Tbe  seetkm  Btumnxi  is  composed  of  two  great  groups  or  fa- 
milies, the  one  of  whieh  we  are  about  to  treat  <Buprestidn>), 
and  the  ttateridiD  i the  species  of  tbe  former  group  are  die- 
linguished  from  tho  latter  prineipallv  in  having  the  tarsi 
dilated  (ilio  )>eimUimale  .joints  or  which  are  bilobed)  and 
fumished  bom-alh  with  Vflvet-like  pellets  r the  lliornx  nearly 
straight  behind,  and  the  mandibles  entire,  i.  e.,  without  any 
Doiohes  Internally  near  the  apex-^nd  likowiae  in  having 
tbe  tenntnal  jolnta  of  tho  palpi  cylindrical,  or  nearly  so. 

Tlie  form  eX  tbe  body  in  the  Bnprestidae  is  somewhat 
ovate,  the  apex  of  tbe  elytra  being  more  or  less  pointe<l,  and 
the  base  of  the  thorax  of  nearly  equal  width  with  that  of  the 
elytra : the  head  is  placed  almost  vertically,  and  is  deeply 
inserted  into  the  thorax,  so  that  the  eyes  nearly  come  in 
contact  with  that  part. 

In  Sfdendour  of  oolouring,  this  femily  of  insects  surpasses 
all  otherii  among  the  Beetle  tribe,  the  Cetoniads  perhaps 
exeepied ; green  appears  to  be  the  most  frequent  colout-,  but 
sbadW  of  blue,  red,  golden  or  copperlike  hue  are  not  uncom- 
mon, and  these  colours  are  in  most  cases  brilliant  or,  as  it 
were,  burnished. 

The  Buprestidm  are  found  on  the  trunks  and  leaves  ot 
trees,  and  likewise  on  flowers  (on  tho  latter,  more  particu- 
larly the  smaller  species),  and  when  touched,  or  Ireqqently 
oven  wbon  approsohod,  they  apply  their  legs  and  atilennm 
ok»e  to  the  body,  and  allow  themMlveeto  fell  to  the  ground, 
a means  of  escape  frequently  practised  by  insects : they 
crawl  slowly,  but  in  hot  sunny  weather  are  frequently  on 
the  wing  and  fly  rapidly. 

About  500  species  have  been  discovered  belonging  to  this 
tribe,  which  are  for  tho  most  part  from  the  tropics.  In  thi.s 
country  about  twenty  have  been  found  at  large,  of  thc»c 
however  seraral  have  most  probab))'  been  imjiortcd  with 
timber  in  which  their  lan'e  feed.* 

The  genus  Buprestist,  which  is  now  only  restricted  to  a 

* An  IntUocr  U rr<^rd«d  by  Ur.  Mnitbau.  in  tho  10()t  rob  sf  tb*'  * 14a* 
o»an  Tnuitiwtiun*,'  r,r  nnp  of  tbr*«  callus  iu  vay  uul  of  a tUak  wbir'i 

had  baen  la  RnikUun  ter  til  y*>u*  \ and  ihrra  ue  iraaMS  ter  boUsviat  that 
th«  ioaert  miivt  )i*c«  Wuo  la  tha  4(<aK  (hmA«  the  wboto  sfttoS  UiiH,  aad  tba 
grrAtrr  i»att  in.'baUy  in  lha  lar>a  tUia. 

i Thcnarar  (H.-M-^wrn)  «at  arplieU  by  the  aaiknla  lo  errtaai. 
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hw  of  ti)0  spceici  of  tbis  family,  is  distinguished  principally 
by  tbo  following  characters: — Antenmo  serrated  from  thi; 
third  or  fourth  joint  to  the  apex;  labriim  alienuatcd  and 
slightly  emarginaicd  anloriorly  ; scutcUum  ditilinct ; body 
nearlv  ovate. 

BllRA,  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Achseu.  situated  on  a 
bill  nearly  forty  stadia  from  the  sea.  When  Hclice.  another 
oftne  Achsean  towns,  was  swallowed  up  with  all  its  in- 
habitants by  a great  oarthouake,  accompanied  hv  an  inun- 
dation of  the  sea,  Bura  also  was  shaken  so  violently  that 
the  statues  in  the  temples  were  thrown  down.  All  the  in- 
habitants penslietl  except  such  as  happened  to  bo  absent 
on  military  service  or  for  other  reasons,  who  formed  the 
future  population  of  Burn.  (Herod,  i.  145;  Pausanias,  vii. 
25  ; Strabo,  pp.  54,  59,  3sG,  Casaub.) 


[CotniirDw*.  Srlt.Mof.] 

BURBAQE,  or  BURBADGE.  RICHARD,  the  original 
performer  of  the  principal  tragic  characters  of  Shakspearc, 
was  the  »on  of  James  Burbage  or  Burbadge.  also  an  actor, 
and  it  is  presumed  a eountr}'man  of  Shakspearc' s,  and  to 
whom,  with  four  others,  Queen  Elisabeth  granted,  in  1574. 
the  first  royal  patent  conceded  in  this  country  to  iierformers 
of  plays.  James  Burbadge  built  tbo  Blac-kfriars  Theatre 
in  1576.  and  in  1596  we  Hncl  the  name  of  bis  son  Ricbanl 
appended  with  Shakspearo's  to  a petition  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  bo  allowed  to  continue  their  performamn^s 
therein.  In  1603  ‘Richard  Burbage’  is  one  of  tho  actors 
included  in  the  license  granted  by  King  James  1.  to  Law- 
rence Fletcher.  William  Shakspoaro,  and  othen.  In  March. 
1615,  we  find  him  and  other  ‘stage  players'  summoned  to 
appear  before  tho  privy  council  for  disobeying  a special 
order  of  tho  Lord  Chamberlain,  prohibiting  the  acting  of 
plays  during  Lent;  and  in  1620  his  name  is  again  men- 
tioned in  the  grantuf  a new  patent  by  King  James  licensing 
his  ‘ weli-belovod  servants  to  act.  not  only  at  the  Glolie,  on 
the  Rankside,  but  at  their  private  house  situate  in  tlio  pre- 
cincts of  the  Blackfriars  but  be  is  said  to  have  died  on  or 
about  the  13th  of  March  in  that  year,  ami  the  patent  bears 
date  the  27th.  He  was  buried  in  (ho  church  of  8t.Leonard, 
Shoreditch,  having  resided  in  Holywell  .Street  in  that  parish 
from  the  year  1600.  His  will  is  still  extant  in  the  Prero- 
gative OtBce,  but  it  contains  nothing  remarkable.  By  his 
wife,  Winifred,  he  had  four  daughters,  two  of  whom  were 
christened  ‘Juliet,*  his  partiality  for  that  name  arising, 
it  has  been  supposed,  from  his  having  been  the  original 
performer  of  lumeo.  Richard  Burbadgo  is  introduced  in 
person  in  an  old  nlay  called  the  ‘ Rcturnc  from  Parnassus,' 
and  instructs  a Cambridge  scholar  how  to  act  the  part  of 
Richard  III.,  in  which  charac  ter  he  appears  to  have  Iteen 
greatly  admired.  Bishop  Corbet,  in  his  ‘ Iter  Borenle,' 
speaking  of  his  host  at  Leicester,  says, 

' Wlieo  lie  wouM  have  tnkl  Ktoir  Rlehant  <UmI. 

And  c*ll«d  **  a horse.  • how,"  he  Bntbac’'  cried.' 

In  tho  ‘Gentleman’s  Mag.*  for  1825  there  is  an  cl^ 
on  tlio  death  of  R.  Burbadge.  long  proicrvcd  in  MS.,  and 
Mr.  Payne  Collier,  in  his  ‘ Annuls  of  the  Stage,'  quotes 
another  copy,  subsequently  found  with  the  imi>urUuit  addi- 
tion of  some  lines  naming  four  of  the  parts  in  which  Bur- 
badge especially  excelled,  viz.,  Hamlet,  Hioronymo,  Lear, 
and  probably  Othello.  According  to  the  anonymous  author 
Burbage's  disorder  first  attacked  his  speech,  and  he  thus 
adverts  to  the  loss  the  stage  sustained  by  his  decease 

^ Hft'f  emir,  sad  wHh  him  whnt  s world  ar«  drsd. 

Which  li«  rarivMltn  be  rorWrdwc: 

No  nore  juuiik  Hsmiett.  old  Hieronymor. 

Kin*  L>‘’Sr.  the  cruri  M<>otr.and  bi'ito  b<.-iidc, 

Tlmt  Uto4  ta  him,  Iuito  now  for  dyed.* 

iaoeeU.  wbKh  when  mien  by  the  esUU  wtilUt  eradite,  crested  inflasimsliion, 
ac.  There  is  no  dmiM  however  (bat  tho«e  inercts  brloo^ed  to  a tribo  differ. 
iBf  ftom  that  to  which  ihr  tens  Hiioreett*  If  now  op^died.  Vsrimif  hare  been 
the  eonjeeturr*  os  this  tabjeet.  TseopisMOor  Mewn.  Kitby  snd  Spcseslf, 
that  the  Bupreitif  of  tho  anticBla  wsi  s fiiecUt  oftlu  fcaui  Mjrlshrle. 
isttodsedoB  to  EntoaokcT.'  r«l.  L,  p.  IM.) 


The  whole  elegy  extends  to  86  lines ; it  ends  thus.— 

* Aad  llion.  deare  rurtii.  that  mntt  rn<htia«>  thr  dnat 
Ky  hi-arrn  now  cummUb-it  to  ihy  Irual. 

Kci‘|«  it  aa  |irviiou«  >»  ihv  nchcat  tuise 
That  lyra  iniomlird  in  th”  rkli  sotnb  of  thine ; 

That  nrirr  liioc-a  niay  know  that  ninrli-lorcd  icoidit 
Fro  other,  duat,  %■><)  chrtiah  it  at  siibl. 

On  U 1»-  hahlc  funKi  auft  hirt  l.-ulinz  I'une. 

w ith  ihtf  ahorl  ciiUaiab  i-wh  nl 

That  fvvrjr  USD  may  iMdc.  and  resdiiip  wect«, 

*'  ‘Tia  kniiiaud  • R.iwUia,  Uorbadg.  that  I kerps.”  ' 

A shorter  epitaph  is  however  acremled  to  him  in  Philpol's 
adtlitions  toCamuen's  Remains,  more  roncisi!  even  limn  ihe 
Well-known  one  of  Ben  Jonson,  being  simply  ‘ Exit  Bur- 
badge.' 

inccknoc,  in  his  short  discourse  of  the  English  stage, 
1664.  speaks  most  highly  of  his  abiUlieii,  and  a. similar  t«'s- 
limony  is  paid  to  them  hy  Sir  Richartl  Baker.  The  former 
calls  him  ‘a  delightful  Proteus,'  the  latter  pronounces  him 
to  have  been  ‘ such  an  actor  as  no  age  must  ever  look  to  see 
the  like.' 

Burbadge  is  said  to*  have  possesserl  ahso  considerable 
talent  as  an  artist.  In  tho ‘Now  Particulars  concerning 
Simkspeare'  lately  published  by  Mr.  Payne  Collier  allusion 
is  made  to  the  fact,  ami  the  portrait  of  Shakspeure  (com- 
monly called  the  Fellonl,  now  in  jiossession  of  Mr.  Nicol  of 
pall  Mall,  is.  from  the  circumstance  of  the  initials  R.  B.  on 
the  hack  of  it.  supposed  to  be  his  painting. 

(.■Inno/s  of  the  Stage,  and  Neto  Particulars,  &c.  by 
J.  P.  Collier;  Flecknoes  S^Aorf  Discoune,  1664:  Bishop 
Corbet,  Iter  Poreafe,  &c.) 

BURCKHAKDT.  JOHN  LF.WIS.was  bom  at  Lau- 
oanno,  in  Switzerland,  about  the  vear  1784.  His  father, 
who  was  of  an  antient  family  of  Basle,  being  obliged  to 
leave  Switzerland  in  1 79s  in  consequence  of  the  French 
invasion,  entered  a Swiss  corps  then  serving  in  Germany 
in  the  pay  of  England.  In  the  year  1800  young  Burok- 
hardt  went  to  study  at*I.eipzig.  froin  whence  he  altcrwards 
removed  to  Gottingen.  Having  left  Gutiingcn  he  came  to 
England  in  I80G,  with  recommendations  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  then  an  active  member  of  the  commiltee  of  the 
African  Association.  The  association  having  lost  all  hopes 
of  receiving  intelligence  from  Mr.  Homemann,  who  had 
allemptwl  to  penetrate  into  Central  Africa  by  the  way 
of  Fezzan,  resolve^l  to  send  another  traveller  in  the  same 
direction.  Burckhanlt  made  an  offer  of  his  services,  ami 
hU  offer  was  accepted  in  1808.  Meantime  ho  hod  been 
preparing  lumself  by  studying  Arabic  and  attending  lec- 
tures on  chemistry,  astronomy,  medicine,  and  surgery.  In 
January.  1809,  he  received  h»  instructions  from  the  com- 
mittee.’ ho  was  to  proceed  first  to  Syria,  there  to  remain  two 
years  to  perfeci  himself  in  the  Arabic,  and  afterwards  to 
proceed  by  Cairo  lo  Mourzook  in  Fezzan,  from  whence  ho 
was  to  cross  the  great  desert  to  Soudan.  Ho  arrived  at 
Malta  in  April,  1809,  and  reaehed  Aleppo  in  September, 
having  first  assumed  the  eastern  dress  and  the  name  of 
Ibrahim.  From  Aleppo  he  made  several  journeys  to  Da- 
mascus and  Palmyra,  and  into  the  Haouran.  and  among 
a tribe  of  Turkmans  who  lit©  to  the  N.AV.  of  Aleppo. 
He  also  gained  much  information  concerning  the  Bedoueen 
tribes  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  concerning  tho  Wababces. 
who  Were  then  making  incursions  near  to  the  gates  of 
Damascus.  After  remaining  two  vears  and  a half  in  Syria, 
Rurckhardt  prorceded  towards  Bgypt  by  Pale.stine  ami 
the  country  east  of  Ihe  Dead  Sea,  and  then  l»v  the  great 
valley  of  Ghor  or  Araba,  which  extends  from  tlie  southern 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Aknba  on  the  F.lanitic  gulf  of 
the  Re«l  Sea.  This  interesting  valley  and  the  neigh- 
bouring monuments  of  Wadi  Mouse  had  been  uuexploretl 
by  former  travellers.  Burekhardl  did  not  go  ns  far  as 
Akaba.  but  struck  across  the  desert  lo  S\iez,  and  thence  lo 
Cairo,  where  he  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
1812.  As  there  was  no  favourable  opportunity  of  jirocecd- 
ing  to  Fezzan  for  the  present,  Burckhardt  set  off  for  Upper 
Egvpt  and  wont  into  Nubia,  where  no  Euro|«;an  traveller 
had  ever  been  beyond  Derr.  He  lelt  Assouan  towanU  the 
end  of  February,  1813^  and  passing  tho  cataract  of  Waili 
Haifa,  went  as  far  ns  Tinareh  in  the  country  of  Mahass, 
and  on  his  refarn  visited  the  temples  of  Abousambul,  Dan- 
dour,  Gyrshe,  Kalabsho.  &c.  lie  passed  tho  re.st  of  that 
year  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  on  the  1st  March,  1814.  set  off 
from  Daraou  with  a caravan  which  was  proceeding  to  Upper 
Nubia  across  the  desert  east  of  tho  Nile.  In  this  journey 
he  followed  nearly  the  same  track  as  Bruce  on  bis  return 
from  Abyssinia.  Aftsr  sifibring  muck  through  the  desert 
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Qo  arriwd  in  Oie  countr>’  of  Berber,  and  thence  went  to  I 
Shcndi.  At  Shendi  he  »ct  off  with  a caravan  for  Suakin  \ 
an  the  RlmI  Sea.  After  having:  forde<l  the  Albnra  (the  | 
Abvteiiuan  Tacaxze)  above  it»  junetJon  with  tlic  Mo-:reii,  , 
a river  that  riaea  in  the  roouiituioa  of  the  Hishareen,  ami  ! 
which  after  ita  conlluence  witii  the  Atbara  ^ive«  its  name 
to  the  united  stream  which  flows  into  the  Nile,  he  proceeded  I 
to  Taka,  a remarkably  fertile  and  populous  district  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert.  Its  fertility  is  owing  to  the  periodical 
inundations  of  large  torrents  coming  from  the  S.  nnd  S.E. 
(probably  the  Abyssian  Mareb).  Burckhanit  gi^ea  an  in- 
tere>titig  acoount  of  Taka  and  of  the  country  of  Beja,  of 
which  it  forms  part,  nnd  which  to  the  S.  bonlers  upon 
Abvssinia.  Taka  was  the  roost  southern  point 

of  Burekhanll’s  Iravebi.  He  thence  proceeiled  N.E.,  and 
enwsing  the  Langay  Mountains,  arrived  at  Suakin  towards 
the  end  of  June.  From  Suakin  he  sailed  fur  Jidda,  where 
be  arrived  in  July,  1814. 

These  two  Nubian  journeys  of  Burckhardt,  the  journals 
of  which  were  published  together  in  one  Nolumo,  furnishtHl 
much  interesting  and  for  the  roost  pari  novel  information.  | 
The  appemlix  contains  also  many  valuable  notices  on  Borgo, 
Bornou.  and  otiier  countries  of  Soudan  west  of  Darfur, 
which  Burckhardt  colleclod  in  Egypt  and  Nuhia,  os  well  as 
e&lmets  fnun  Makrizi  and  Ibn  Baluta. 

From  Jidda  Burckharilt  proceeded  to  Tayf,  five  days' 
journey  inland,  where  ho  (bund  Mehemel  Ali,  who  alter 
having  taken  possessiuii  of  Mecca  and  all  the  Hejaz,  was  ’ 
prt'paring  an  expedition  into  tho  Nojd,  the  cnunlry  of  the 
Wahabees.  The  pasha,  who  had  known  Bun-khardt  at 
Cairo,  received  him  favourably,  and  ho  was  also  fortunate  in 
obtaining  a supply  of  money  iVum  the  physician  of  Tousoun  i 
Puslm.  Meliemet  All's  sou.  1 

Bmckhardt  next  visited  the  city  of  Mecca,  wliirU  till  i 
then  hud  been  forbidden  ground  to  Europeans,  and  went  | 
tlirougli  the  whole  of  the  ceremoniA  in  the  character  of  n 
hlussulraan  pilgrim,  without,  as  he  believed,  havitig  exciteil 
any  suspicion  os  to  his  real  character.  He  spent  three 
months  at  Mecca;  and  on  the  2jth  of  Nov.,  1814,  per- 
formed the  htulji  or  pilgrimage  to  loount  Araf.it,  in  the 
company  of  more  than  80.00U  pilgrims  from  all  |iarts  of 
Islam.  In  Jan.,  18lo,  he  visited  Medina,  a city  of  which 
still  less  was  known  in  Europe  than  of  Mecca.  He  felt  ill 
at  Medina,  and  after  some  months,  having  recovered  sulTi- 
ciont  strength,  he  went  to  VeinlH>,  where  be  cmbarkerl  fur 


Cairo.  [Bklzomi.]  Burckhardt  remiiined  at  Cairo  waiting 
fur  the  long-expected  caravan  from  Fezzan,  with  which  ho 
intended  to  proceed  on  its  return  to  that  countrt'.  For 
several  years  pas*,  tio  caravan  from  Fezzan  hud  made  its 
ap]»earancc  at  Cairo.  In  Oct.,  18)6.  ho  forwarded  to  tbo 
Association  his  * Notes  on  the  Bedoweens  and  the  Waha- 
bees,’  which  Were  allerw  urds  published  in  a fivparatc  volume, 
and  contain  much  new  information.  Burckhardt  felt  a 
peculiar  interest  for  the  Bedoweena  uf  .\rabia,  whom  hu 
considered  ‘ as  the  original  slock  from  which  the  Arabian 
p<jpulutiun  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Barbary  is  derived  ; and 
also  as  the  only  Mohammedan  nation  who  in  the  midst  of 
the  utter  depravity  of  manners  and  morals,  and  the  decline 
of  laws  and  civil  institutions  throughout  the  Klobammedan 
w'orld,  have  preserved  unchangcil  their  antient  customs  ami 
, tliu  manners  uf  their  furefatUers,  and  still  continue  to  be 
I what  they  were  1200  years  ago,  when  their  emigrating 
tribes  conquered  part  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.'  (Burck- 
hardi's  Letter  from  Cairo,  15tb  of  Oct.,  1616,  inserted  in 
^ his  life.) 

In  the  autumn  of  1817  it  iH-cainc  known  a)  Cairo  tlut 
among  the  pilgrims  collected  at  Mecca  that  year  was  a party 
uf  Moghrebiiis  orwe^stern  Africans,  who  were  to  return  home 
by  w ay  ofCairo  and  Fezzan  ; and  it  was  Mieved  that  the  cura  - 
van  would  take  its  departure  from  Cuiro  about  DiTcniber. 
Burckhardt  had  now  transmitteil  to  England  uU  his  juitrnuls. 
and  was  conlcmpliuing  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  tho 
moment  when  ho  was  at  last  to  set  out  on  the  main  object 
of  his  mission,  for  which  he  had  bo  long  ond  so  uudduously 
been  preparing  lumtelf.  But  at  the  beginning  of  Octolier 
of  that  year  he  fell  ill  at  Cairo  of  the  dysentery,  and  not- 
withstanding every  medical  assistance,  he  expired  in  the 
night  uf  tho  I5tb.  lie  communicated  his  Isstl  intentions  tc 
Mr.  Salt,  in  a composed  and  collected  manner.  His  last 
words  were  about  his  mother,  when  he  became  strongly 
affected.  ‘ As  for  ray  body,’  said  he.  * I know  the  Turk-^ 
will  have  it  (as  he  had  passed  in  Egypt  for  a Mussulman) ; 
perhaps  you  had  better  let  them.’  Accordingly  he  was 
I buried  the  Mohammedan  sheik  Ibrahim,  and  his  funeral 
. was  conducted  with  all  proper  regard  to  the  respectable 
rank  which  he  had  hold  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  He  had 
I won  the  universal  esteem  of  both  Christians  ami  Mussul- 
I mans.  His  death,  at  the  early  ago  of  33.  wlien  ho  had  so 
j well  fitted  himself  for  the  purposes  of  African  discovery, 
! was  greatly  deplored  in  EuMpe.  Burckhanli's  persona. 


Tor,  in  the  |>oninsula  uf  Binai,  ami  thence  returned  by  | 
Suez  to  Cairo  in  June,  after  un  absence  uf  nearly  two  ' 
years  and  a half,  of  which  he  had  spent  nine  months  in  ! 
Arabia. 

The  particulars  of  Burckhardt's  A rahian  journey  furnishwl 
the  most  complete  account  of  the  Ilejaz  and  iU  two  holy 
cities  Mecca  and  Medina,  ever  transmitted  to  Europe. 
Ali  Bey  (tho  Spaniard  Badiu)  had  vi»ited  Mecca  a few 
years  before  Burckhardt,  who  said  that  he  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  bis  general  veracity,  though  his  description  of 
Mecca  was  incorrect  in  some  points,  and  his  informutioli 
rather  superficial.  Ali  Bey  spoke  only  tho  Mogltrebia  or 
wc»ilern  Arabic.  Soetzen,  a German  traveller,  sent  by  (ho 
Duke  of  Saxo  Gotha,  and  of  whom  Burckhardt  stieaks  with 
great  respect,  travelled  in  Arabia  about  the  same  time  as 
Ali  Bey,  and  dtod  of  poison  at  Moclu,  in  1811.  Since 
Burckhardt,  Mecca  and  Medina  have  been  visited  by  several 
Europeans  in  the  service  of  Mehemet  Ali.  (Planat,^^- 
f'eneration  tie  CEgypte,  with  a plan  of  Mecca.) 

One  of  Burckhardt's  objects  in  vii»itiug  Mecca  as  a pil- 
grim was  to  be  enabled  to  assume  the  title  of  Hadji,  which 
he  conceived  would  prove  of  great  advantage  to  him  in  his 
travels  in  the  inturiur  of  Africa.  But  his  residence  in  Ara- 
bia undermined  his  constitution,  and  he  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  deleterious  climate  and  unwholesome 
water  of  that  country.  He  spent  the  fuUuwing  mtu’  months 
after  his  return  from  Arabia  partly  at  Cairo  and  portly  at 
Alexandria,  endeavouring  to  recruit  his  health  impaired 
bv  repeatcfl  attacks  of  fever,  and  preparing  his  Nu- 
bian and  Arabian  journals  to  bo  sent  to  the  Association. 
In  April,  1816,  tho  plague  having  broke  out  at  Cairo,  bo 
set  uff  fur  the  desert  of  Sinai.  Ho  visited  that  mountain,  as 
well  O.S  the  shores  of  tiio  Klanilicgulf,  and  returned  to  Cairo 
about  the  middle  of  June.  Here  he  pmposetl  to  Mr.  Salt 
the  project  of  reroov  ing  the  head  of  Memnon  from  (tourneh, 
and  haling  it  convoyed  to  England  as  a present  to  the 
British  Museum:  for  which  purpose  they  engaged,  at  their 
joint  exiKmsc,  BeUoni,  who  accomplished  its  removal  to 


character  stood  deservedly  higli.  as  any  ono  who  pirruses 
the  extracts  of  his  correspondence  with  tho  AfMociation, 
and  the  account  of  his  last  interview  with  Mr.  KrU.  both 
inserted  in  his  lile.  must  feel  coininceil.  (See  also  Salt's 
Currespondence  iu  Hall's  Life  of  So//.)  He  left  his  col- 
lection of  Oriental  M.SS.  to  tlio  University  uf  Cambridge. 
His  journals  were  published  after  his  death  by  the  African 
Association.  They  consist  of— I . ‘Travels  in  Nubia,' 4to., 
1819.  with  a ‘ Life  of  Burckhanlt  ;*  2.  ‘ Travels  in  Syria  and 
the  Holy  Land,'  4to.,  1622  ; 3.  ‘ Travels  in  Arabia,'  2 vols. 
8vo.,  1829:  4.  ‘Notes  on  the  Bedoweens  and  the  Waho- 
bees,'  collected  during  his  travels  in  the  East,  4to.,  London 
16.30. 

BURDWAN,  one  of  the  1 7 districts  into  which  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal  is  politically  divided,  is  situated  b>  the  west 
of  the  river  Hoogly,  between  22®  ami  24®  N.  lat.,  and  87® 
and  89®  £.  long.  Burdwan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Birbhoom  and  Rajshaliy,  on  the  west  by  Midna|>oro  and 
Ramghur,  on  the  south  by  Midiiapore  ami  Hoogly,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  last-named  district  and  Nuddea.  Its  area, 
which  is  computed  at  2400  square  miles,  is  covered  with 
a dense  population.  A census  taken  in  1H14  estublislicd 
tho  fact  that  the  district  then  contained  262.634  dn'cllings, 
of  which  218,853  were  occupieil  bv  Hindus,  and  43,781  by 
Mohammedans.  Computing  tho  number  of  each  family  at 
five  and  a half  persons,  the  average  rate  in  that  ]>art  o> 
India,  the  total  population  of  Burdwan  must  at  that  time 
have  amounted  to  1,444,487  souls,  of  whom  fi%”e-sixt‘:i.  were 
Hindus,  and  one-sixth  Mohammedans.  The  ]K>pulati»n 
thus  o-Hcertained  gives  an  aveiage  of  602  persona  to  each 
square  mile,  being  three  tiroes  tho  average  proportion  in 
tho  United  Kingdom. 

Tho  district  of  Burdwan,  which  forms  part  of  tho  valley 
of  tho  Ganges,  is  a level  tract.  Tlic  principal  river  flowing 
through  It  is  the  Dummooda,  which  enters  tho  district  at 
iu  western  extremity,  flows  cast  to  the  (own  of  Burdw.-in, 
ami  then  making  an  abrupt  lum  tn  the  south,  joins  the 
Hoi^ly  a few  miles  below  Fulta.  Except  for  a short  time 
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during  the  rainy  season  tho  Dummooda  U not  navic^ble, 
mit  the  district  being  wcU  provided  with  roads,  the  deficiency 
of  vraier-carriagc  is  oflcss  importance. 

Tho  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces 
abundant  crops  of  sugar,  indigo,  betel,  tobacco,  and  cotton, 
k>«sides  tho  cereal  grains  usually  cultivated  in  Bengal.  A 
oonsiderablo  Quantity  of  silk  is  likewise  produced.  Com- 
pared with  tlic  surrounding  districts,  Burdwan  has  tho 
aptwarance  of  a garden. 

The  native  zainindars  are  generally  wealthy ; tho  more 
considerable  of  them  usually  reviide  in  Calcutta,  leaving 
their  properties  to  the  management  of  resident  agents.  An 
extensive  trntic  is  carriwl  on  by  native  merehanls. 

Thu  rajah  of  Bnnlwan  is  tho  most  considerable  zamindar 
under  the  Bengal  presidency,  bis  annual  jumma  or  rent 
amounling  to  40  lacs  of  rupees  (400,000/.).  which  amount 
is  said  to  bo  less  (hnti  one-half  of  the  sum  coHocted  by  him 
from  his  tenants.  These  tenants  form  a numerous  class, 
who.  like  the  miiUUemfn  tr>  Ireland,  have  divided  their  hold- 
ings among  sub-tenants,  reserving  a profit-rent  to  them- 
selves. These  sub-tenants,  imitating  the  example  of  those 
above  them,  have  again  divided  their  farms  among  per- 
sons who  have  made  yet  another  division,  so  that  there  are 
five  removes  between  the  ry’ot  or  actual  cultivator  and  the 
supreme  government,  while  each  of  the  inlerme<liate  tenants 
derives  a profit  from  the  land.  The  individuals  forming 
the  several  links  of  this  chain  are  all  considered  to  have  a 
permanent  possession  of  their  lenses,  which  descend  as  of 
right  to  their  heirs.  This  permanency,  as  reganls  the  ryots, 
is  of  recent  introdiietion,  and  is  owing  to  the  interference  of 
European  oilioors,  who  have  put  a stop  to  a system  which 
prevailed  of  cjcclutg  them  if  they  diti  not  agree  to  pay 
c.xorbitant  rates. 

Coal-mines  have  been  worked  in  this  district  for  nearly 
20  years,  but  the  operatbna  havo  not  been  extensive  for 
more  than  half  that  period.  The  extent  of  the  coal-fiuld  has 
not  Iveen  ascertained,  but  is  known  to  bu  great ; the  mines 
now  worked  nro  in  tho  possession  of  an  English  company, 
whose  rights  extend  oi*er  4 miles  of  surface.  The  seam  is 
9 feet  thick,  and  is  found  90  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
annual  pnxluce  is  from  I4.U00  to  15,000  ttvns;  and  the 
works  Wing  situated  on  tho  bank  of  a river  connected  with 
tho  Hoogly,  the  coals  are  conveyed  in  the  rainy  season  down 
that  river  to  Calcutta,  where  they  arc  sold  at  ‘IQs.  the  chal- 
dron. The  ijuality  of  the  coal  is  infuriur  to  thatuf  England, 
which  sells  m the  same  market  at  from  30s.  to  40/.  per 
chaUron.  Cool  is  still  but  little  usc«l  for  culinary  pur|>osc.<i 
in  India.  The  Burdwan  coal  is  chicHy  used  for  steam- 
engines,  and  it  has  lately  been  applicsl  to  the  burning  of' 
bricks  ; some  of  it  is  cx)x>rtcd  to  Singapore. 

The  town  of  Burdwan,  the  capital  of  the  district,  and  tho 
residence  of  the  British  agent,  u situated  in  23^  15'  N.  lat., 
and  fir’  57'  E.  long.,  about  GO  miles  N.N.W.  from  Calcutta. 
At  the  census  of  1UI4  it  was  found  that  this  town  contained 
9H05  houses,  the  number  of  persons  inhabiting  which. 
oiHiording  to  tho  mode  of  calculation  usually  adopted,  was 
53.927.  The  proportion  of  Mnharamedutis  was  greater  in 
the  town  Uian  m tho  entire  district,  having  been  1 1,847.  or 
about  two-ninths  of  tho  wlmle  number  of  inhabitants.  The 
rajah  of  Burdwan  resides  in  the  town,  in  which  he  has  a 
palace  with  largo  gardens. 

(Rennoll’s  Sft^moir  of  a Map  of  Hindustan;  Rep.  (f 
Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  1830  and  1832.) 

BURKITE,  an  instrument  in  chemistry,  invented  by 
M.  Gay-Lussac,  fur  the  purpose  of  dividing  a given  portion 
of  any  liquid  into  1 00  or  1000  equal  parts.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a cylindrical  glass  measurq,  containing,  when  filled  to 
the  line  A,  ^ litre ; and  if  tho  fluid  to  be  divided  be  less 
than  this  quantity,  the  deficiency  must  bo  supplic<l  by 
water.  In  filling  this  measure,  it  is  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  which  must  be  made  to  coincide  with  this  mark,  and 
not  the  outer  margin  elevated  by  capillary  attraction  aWvc 
the  general  love).  The  burette  consists  of  a Ui^u  tube  gra- 
diiateil  into  lOO  equal  parts  (in  the  figure  only  half  the 
numlior  of  the  small  divisions  arc  represented),  ami  num- 
iK'rcil  from  the  top  downward ; and  of  a small  tube  con- 
nected with  the  former  at  the  Uoso,  and  recurved  at  the 
top.  Through  this  tube,  if  the  beak  bo  slightly  greased, 
the  contents  of  tho  large  tube  may  be  pouretl  with  great 
pr«icisii»n,  either  by  single  drops  or  in  a full  stream.  The 
largest  divisions  arc  f-fUU  of  the  large  meanurc,  and  the 
smallest  1-1 0U9,  ami  these  may  be  subdivided  by  counting 
tlic  number  of  drops  of  the  Uuul  under  examination,  wluch 
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arc  poured  out  in  reducing  the  surface  of  the  liquid  from  any 
division  to  the  next  inferior  one.  The  superiority  of  ine 
burette  over  other  measures  consists  in  the  decimal  iimmgo- 
ment  of  the  graduations,  and  the  great  rapidity  and  precision 
with  which  any  required  {Mriion  of  a liquid  may  1«  luldcd 
or  nUstructed,  while  one  hand  only  is  employed,  the  other 
being  le^  at  liberty  to  uso  tho  stirring  rod  or  text  paper. 

The  burette,  though  ap]ilicable  to  tho  procosi'e!!  of  tho 
analytic  chemist,  is  a very  useful  instrument  in  manufac- 
tories where  the  value  of  numerous  samples  of  acids,  alka- 
lies, bleaching  powder,  &c.  has  to  be  quickly  and  correctly 
ascertained:  though  in  general  use  in  France,  it  is  al- 
most unknown  in  this  country.  {Estai  des  Potasses,  par 
M.  Gay-I.aissnc : Instruction  sur  I’Essai  du  Chlorure  de 
ChauT,  pur  M.  Gay-Lussac.) 

BURhORD.  [OxFORosHiRR.] 

BURG,  a town  in  the  circle  of  Jenehow  I.,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Saxony,  is  situated  on  tho  Ihle  or  Elite,  and 
surrounded  by  a wall  with  five  gates.  It  contains  threo 
squares  or  public  places,  throo  Lutheran  churches,  and  otic 
Calvinistic  church  with  a French  pastor,  one  civic  school  of 
tho  first  class  {huhere  Purgerschule),  an  hospital  and  a 
poor-house,  alxmt  1130  houses,  and  12.800  inhabiunfs, 
among  whom  are  a number  of  settlers  from  the  Frcneii, 
Palatinate,  and  Swiss  territories.  In  18t7  tho  population 
was  9101.  Burg  has  cunsidurablo  manufactures,  (Kuticu- 
larly  woollens,  which  employ  upwards  of  1300  hands,  and 
roduce  annually  above  70,000/.  in  value  of  tliat  article, 
'am  and  linens,  pottery,  &c.  are  made  ; it  has  also  some 
tanneries  and  dyeing  works  and  a brisk  wool  trade.  Agri- 
culture, including  the  growth  of  tobacco,  hops,  and  chicorv, 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  are  carried  on  with  suc- 
cess in  the  immediate  environs.  Mi>st  of  tho  manufacturers 
in  the  place  arc  the  descendants  of  French  emigrants.  It 
is  the  seat  of  civil  and  judicial  administration  for  the  circle. 
Al»out  75  miles  S-W.  of  Berlin. 

BURGAGE  TENURE  denotes  the  particular  feudal 
service  or  tenure  of  houses  or  tenements  in  antient  cities  or 
boroughs.  It  is  considered  to  be  a spec'ies  of  socage,  as  the 
tenements  are  holdcn  of  tho  king  or  other  lonl,  either  by  a 
certain  annual  pecuniary  rent,  or  by  some  services  relating 
to  tnuloor  handicraft,  such  as  repairing  the  lord  s buildings, 
providing  the  lord's  gloves  or  spurs,  &c.,  but  * no  way 
smelling  of  the  plough  or  tillage*  (Soroner  on  Gavelkina, 
142 — 148),  and  having  no  relation  to  military  service  (Spel- 
man's  Glossary,  ad  verbum).  The  incidents  of  this  tenure, 
which  prevailed  in  Normandy  as  well  as  in  England,  vary 
acc-nniing  to  tho  particular  customs  of  each  borough,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  maxim  that,  in  improper  feuds  (to  which 
class  this  tenure  belongs),  the  lex  et  consuetudo  loci  are 
always  to  be  observed.  (Wright's  7'enurcs,  p,  205.) 

Burgage  tenure  is  supposed  by  Littleton  and  other  writers 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  tho  rights  of  voting  for  members 
of  parliament  in  cities  and  boroughs;  and  the  great  vuTiety 
of  those  rights  is  in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing thorn  to  be  founded  upon  varying  local  c-ustoron.  it 
is  however  impossible  to  trace  the  gradual  steps  by  which 
the  irregulor  rights  of  voting  in  boroughs  for  members  of 
pnrliamunt,  which  arc  continued  by  the  reform  aut  (2  Will, 
IV.  c.  45)  until  the  extinction  of  existing  intercsU,  were 
derived  from  burgage  tenure. 
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nUUOKON  or  BOURGKON,  an  obtiulolo  Enjilislt  and 
mixiuru  French  n-ime  ut'ii  leal*  Kui>. 

BORGEK,  GOITKIIIKD  AUGUST,  llw  son  of  a 
clerpymnn,  was  born  a:  Walin»orwcnide,  near  Halbernladt, 
in  January,  1748.  While  at  schuol  he  shewed  no  a|»ti> 
tude  for  iirammatirol  studies,  but  a (treat  likin(t  fur  poetry. 
In  17G8  he  went  to  (»iktm«en,  where  he  wasted  his  time 
ntid  money  in  disBipuUon,  in  conscqucttco  of  which  his 
friends  withdrew  their  iiaswtanco  fmm  him.  But  having 
formed  an  intimacy  with  several  distinguished  fcllow-slu- 
dents.  Voss,  Count  Slolberg.  Sprengel,  and  others,  who 
had  oHiablished  n literary  club  for  their  mutual  improve- 
ment, Burger,  encouraged  l»y  them,  began  to  mend  hia 
course  of  hfe.  and  to  apply  himself  earnestly  to  the  study 
of  tlie  classics  as  well  as  the  modern  p'>ets.  Among 
the  latter  Sliaks(»caru  became  his  favourite.  Some  ballads 
which  he  wrote  at  tliat  time  having  altt.icted  notice,  ho 
ohtaineii  a situation  at  Alton  Gleichen,  and  his  grandfather 
ngretsl  to  pay  hi*  deliU  and  to  give  him  further  assistance, 
but  through  the  dishonesty  of  a friend  Biirgcr  lost  the 
money.  An  imprudent  matviage  increased  his  embarrass- 
ra«*nt.s.  lie  however  soon  aAcr  separated  from  his  wife,  and 
went  to  live  at  Gottingen,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  Ins  lifc,  first  as  a private  teacher,  and  nfierwarfls  as  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  but  without  any  fixed  salary.  His 
minfortuncs  impartim  a tinge  of  melancholy  to  sevornl  of  his 

(tocfical  compossition*.  After  lingering  some  years  in  bad 
loalth  and  poverty,  he  died  iu  1791.  Ho  published  two 
volumes  of  which  wore  republished  afier  his  death 

with  additions  by  his  friend  Karl  Rcinhard : * Btirger's 
OediebU:,’  2 vids.  Rvo.  Gottingen,  J796.  A ihinl  volume 
w;is  published  by  Reiiihard  in  1 797,  containing  several  spe- 
cimens of  translations  from  the  Iliad,  both  in  iambics  and 
licxnmeler  verso,  with  ilisscrtaUons  by  the  author.  B«ir- 
gcr's  b.allads  and  romances  have  long  been  popular  in  Ger- 
many. Hi*  ‘ F,x*onora' has  been  iranulnltfl  into  English: 
' Biirger's  Leonora,’  by  Wm.  Robt.  t^wncer,  f«l.  I,.ondou, 
1796.  A few  mure  transl.iliona  from  Biirger  are  contained 
in  the  ‘ Sjwcimens  of  the  German  lyric  po»?ls,’  Iy>nd.  182.1. 
with  a short  biographical  notice  of  the  author.  Burger's 
romances  arc  grounded  tijion  local  traditions  and  legend'*, 
nnd  he  makes  great  use  ot  the  feehng  of  termr  produced  Iw 
apparitions  and  other  supernatural  agency,  alwavs  dircct«l 
however  to  the  object  of  moral  rolriimtion.  Ilis*  Wilde 
.Ligcr,*  or*  Fierce  Huntsman,’  is  a good  specimen  of  ihU 
uort.  Burger's  amatory  poems  are  soft  and  pleasing,  and 
unexceptionable  on  the  score  of  momlity.  His  language  is 
easy  and  clear.  He  is  altogether  one  «f  the  first  German 
lync  poets,  although  Schiller  has  judged  him  rather  se- 
verely. A.  W.  Schlfgel  says  of  Hiirger,  that  * he  i*  a poet 
of  an  imagination  more  origtmtl  than  nompreltenaiix*.  of 
feeling*  inure  honest  and  ntiiidid  ihun  lender  or  dplieate,  is 
more  successfiil  in  the  execution  than  in  the  invention  of  iiit 
subjecU,  and  more  at  home  in  minanrc  than  in  the  loAicr 
regions  of  tho  lyric  muse.'  (Mad.  de  StacI,  L'Alhmagne; 
Sidilcgel ; and  tho  Biographical  Notice  above  mentioned.) 

BURGER,  a German  appellative,  denoting  a citizen  or 
freeman  of  a mui]ici}Kil  town.  It  is  derived  from  ‘burg' 
(Bonne),  and  is  inoro  particularly  u^ed  in  speaking  of  those 
inhabitants  of  a free  town  in  Germany  or  Bwitzurfand  who 
have  the  right  of  voting  at  the  election  of  roeralMjrs  for  the 
legislative  council.  Tlio  right  of  burghership,  whether  in 
a free  town  or  in  a mere  municipal  town  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  countries,  is,  or  was  until  very  lately,  acquireil  either 
by  inheritance  or  by  purchase.  Tho  French  wonl  * Iwur- 
goois'  was  originally  synonymous  with  ‘ burger,’  but  it  now 
means  simply  any  native  inhabitant  of  a town,  without  ne- 
cessarily implying  the  possession  of  municipal  rights,  which 
in  France  have  Iteen  much  restricted  by  tiic  cncroacbmcnts 
of  tho  central  government,  and  are  become  of  much  lc.*is 
importance  than  in  Germany. 

BUUGBSS.  flioKouaHs  or  Enol&no  and  Walks.] 
BUlUtH  CASTLE,  an  antient  Roman  encampment,  i* 
situate*!  on  the  Ifordurs  of  Sutfolk,  and  on  the  cast  side  of 
tho  river  Waveney,  near  its  conlluunce  with  llie  Yarc.  Its 
I'rtrm  is  nearly  a regular  paralhdu.;ru(n.  G12  ft.  long  by  400 
ft.  broad : the  walls  are  about  11  ft.  high  and  9 ft.  thick. 

On  the  east  side,  the  walls,  which  are  furnished  with  cir- 
cular watch-towers,  are  uhno.'it  purfve:,  but  those  on  the 
norili  and  south  sides  are  partly  in  ruin* : the  west  wall, 
il  tltcru  ever  was  uno,  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  sito  of 
the  encampment  is  slightly  elevated  towanl*  the  west,  and 
(fio  interior  is  irregular,  which  may  bo  accuimted  fur  on  the 


supposition  that  the  small  emiDences  are  occasioned  hy  Um 
ruins  of  rurracr  edifices.  The  wholo  area  of  the  inclosura 
wu5i  about  4 acres  and  three-quarters.  Tlie  walls  are  of  rubble 
ma»unry,  faced  with  alternate  courses  of  bricks  and  flints  : 
and  on  the  tops  of  Uic  lowers,  which  are  attached  to  the 
walls,  are  holes  2 A.  in  diameter  and  2 A.  deep,  supposed  to 
have  l>een  intended  for  the  insertion  of  tamporory  watch' 
lowers  probably  of  wood. 
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On  tlieeusl  side  the  four  circular  towers  aro  1 4 A.  in  dia- 
meter. Twnof  them  arv  placed  at  tho  angles,  where  thu  walls 
arc  rounded,  and  two  at  equal  distances  from  the  angles; 
an  opening  has  been  leA  in  the  centre  nf  the  wall,  which  is 
considered  by  Mr.  King  to  bo  iho  l*«jrla  Decumana.  but  by 
Mr.  Ives  tho  Porta  Preetoria.  Tlie  north  and  south  sides 
are  also  defen'led  by  towers  of  rubble  masoniy.  The  foun- 
datiim  on  which  the  Romans  built  these  walls  was  a (hick 
bed  of  chalk  Utne,  well  rammed  down,  ami  the  whole 
covered  with  a layer  of  earth  and  sand,  to  harden  the  mass 
and  exclude  the  water:  this  was  covered  with  two  inch 
oak  plank  placed  transversely  on  the  foundation,  and  over 
tins  was  a bed  of  coarse  mortar,  on  which  was  roughlv 
spread  the  first  layer  of  *tonos.  The  mortar  appears  to  1>e 
composed  of  lime  nml  coarse  sand,  unsifted,  mixed  with 
gravel  and  small  pebbles  or  shingle.  Mr.  Ives  thinks  (hey 
u*cd  hot  grouting,  which  will  account  for  the  tenacity  of  the 
misrtar.  Tlie  bricks  at  Burgh  Cavtle  arc  of  a fino  red  co- 
lour and  a venr  cliwe  texture — they  are  one  fool  and  a half 
lung,  one  foot  broad,  and  one  inch  and  a half  thick. 

The  west  side  of  this  station  was  probably  defendoil  in 
antient  times  by  the  sen,  which  is  now  however  at  some  dis- 
tance. the  river  Waveney  being  at  present  tho  western 
boundary.  The  fact  of  the  sea  having  receded  is  proved  by 
an  old  map  of  Gariensis  Ostium,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have 
appeared  in  the  year  1000.  A copy  of  this  map  was  made 
from  Uie  antient  plan  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  pre- 
served in  the  uremves  of  the  corporation  of  Yarmouth.  In 
confirmation  of  this  circumstance  there  have  been  discovered 
nt  Burgh  Castle,  parts  of  anchors,  rings,  ami  other  large 
pieces  of  iron. 

Garianomim  may  have  been  founded  by  Ostorius  Scapula, 
who  subjected  the  iceni  in  the  reign  of  the  Kmperor  Clau- 
dius. Both  Camden  and  Mr.  Ives  place  the  preotorium  in 
the  S.W.  corner  of  the  station,  hut  King,  in  his  ‘ Muni- 
menta'  (vol.ii.,  p.  5.1),  considers  it  to  be  on  additional  work 
by  Iho  Saxon*  or  Normans,  similar  to  the  Saxon  keep  at 
the  S.R.  corner  of  the  Ca«trura  at  Pevensey  in  Sussex,  and 
accordingly  he  places  the  pnetorium  indefinitely  on  the  west, 
Canulcn  and  Ives  both  a*'-ert  that  the  towers  were  added 
after  the  walls.  There  aro  some  remains  of  a fosse  on  the 
south  side. 

Mr.  King  calculates  Uial  Burgh  Castle  was  callable  of 
containing  one  wholo  cohort  and  a half  with  their  allies 
(ii.,  p.  1I6).  Several  Roman  coinsand  other  antiquities 
have  been  discoverwl  here : the  oldest  is  a copper  coin  of 
Domiiian.  A coin  of  Gratian,  of  silver,  and  some  coins  nf 
Constantine  have  also  been  found ; some  silver  and  gold 
coins  wtire  given  by  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  the  fl<rmer  possessor  of 
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the  place,  to  Dr.  Moore,  btsliop  of  Norwich.  Besides  these 
coins  found  both  in  the  ineloeure  and  in  a field  contittuous 
to  the  castle,  there  nase  been  found  coarse  urns,  a silver 
spoon  with  a pointed  handle,  bones  of  oattle.  coals,  burnt 
wheat,  rings,  keys,  fibula  (.bwfihi),  and  a spear-hcad.  This 
field  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  burial-place. 

The  earliest  modern  notice  of  Burgh  Castle  ia  in  tho  reign 
of  Bigebert,  636,  when  Fnrseus.  an  Irish  monk,  having 
collected  a company  of  religious  pwsons,  settled  at  Burgh 
Castle,  then  rilled,  according  to  Botlo,  Cnoborsbargh.  In 
tho  time  of  Rdwar4  the  Confessor.  Ushop  Stigand  held 
Cnoborsburgh  by  socage.  The  castle  was  afterwards  held 
by  RolKTt  de  Burgh,  from  whom  the  present  name  is  pro- 
bably derived.  It  was  surrendered  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  who,  in  the  ilOth  year  of  his  reign,  gave  it  (o  the  mo- 
nastery of  Bromholde  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  It  after- 
wards came  into  the  possession  of  laymen.  For  some  cu- 
rious particulars  concerning  the  manor,  see  Ives'  * Garia- 
iiohum,*  from  which  much  of  tho  above  informatinn  is  de- 
rived ; Camden’s  * Brittania.'  and  King's  ' Mnnimenta  An- 
ii(|ua  also  a plan  and  view  fn  the  British  Museum.  The 
Han  and  view  in  this  article  were  made  bv  W.  B.  Ciarke, 
architect,  in  1834. 


BURGLARY.  Tho  dorivaiiou  of  this  wont  is  quite  un- 
certain. By  some  writers  it  is  suppo^eil  to  have  been  intro- 
duce<l  by  the  Saxons,  and  to  be  n»mpounde<l  of  burg,  a 
c.uiile  or  house,  and  lurrnn  or  hitro,  a thief.  But  Sj^olmau 
conccivc-s  that  Iho  terra  was  ititroduccfl  into  the  criminal 
laiv  of  England  from  Normandy,  and  says  that  be  finds  no 
traces  of  it  among  the  Saxons.  (Spclman's  Glossary,  tit. 
Hurglaria,  and  nnmeseckm.)  The  offence  of  burglary  at 
common  law  is  deflnetl  to  bo  * a breaking  and  entenng  the 
dwclling-housc  of  another  in  the  night,  with  intent  to  com- 
mit some  felony  within  the  same,  whether  such  felonious 
inicnt  be  executed  or  not,'  Bv  tho  statute  7 snd  8 Geo. 
IV.  c.  29,  sect.  11,  entering  the  dwelling-house  of  another 
with  intent  to  aunmit  o felony,  or  being  in  such  dwelling- 
house  ami  coimnitting  a felony,  or  in  either  case  breaking 
out  of  tho  house  in  the  night-time,  was  ileclare<l  to  constitute 
n Imrglary,  and  to  be  punishable  with  tioath.  The  lending 
chnracterisiics  of  this  otfciicc  arc,  1st,  that  it  must  be  cotn- 
TiiittL-d  in  the  night-time,  that  is,  at  a time  wlien  people  arc 
presumed  to  be  sleeping : and  therefore  it  is  said  in  the 
Dooks,  that  if  there  be  a sufficient  dawning  of  'daylight  or 
ereptisculum,  either  begtm  or  lefr,  enough  to  see  a man's 
face  withal,'  when  the  olTcncc  is  committed,  it  wilt  nut  be 
burglarv  The  reason  of  tho  rule  is  that  the  offence,  to  be 
coinpli't'c,  roust  be  committed  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
it  follows  from  this  reason  that  a burglary  may  be  com- 
mitted in  the  brightest  muonlight. 

2.  There  must  bo  a breaking  and  entering  of  the  hoaso ; 
which  parts  of  the  offence  however  are  completed  by  the 
robber  cxen  breaking  n pane  of  glass  and  putting  In  his 
hand  with  a felonious  intention. 

3.  71)c  house  broken  must  be  Uie  dwelling-honse,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  tho  * ntansion-honsc'  of  the  person  injured.  By 
this  is  meant  that  it  must  be  a permanent  dwelling,  anil 
not  a booth  or  tent ; and  also  that  it  must  be  the  place  of 
the  actual  and  personal  residence  of  man,  ami  not  a mere 
stable,  ban.  or  oat- boose:  unless  such  buildings  are  coo- 


I nected  with  the  dwelling-houae.  Upon  this  pan  of  tho 
I subject  a great  variety  of  nice  disttoctions  have  arisen,  for 
which  we  refer  to  Hovs«-biibakino. 

An  indictment  fur  burglary  is  rarely  presented  or  trieil 
at  tho  present  dty.  unless  in  very  aggravatod  cases  where 
capital  punishment  is  probable,  as  several  recent  stututas 
hare  rendered  tho  ptoacciUion  fbr  house-breaking  a simpler 
and  equally  efficient  proceeding. 

BURGOM.\STER.  BtjRGKRHElSTER.  is  the  title 
of  the  chief  inngistrulc  of  a municipal  town,  answering 
to  the  English  mayor.  In  the  German  free  towns  the 
biirgormeister  is  the  president  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  republic.  This  is  also  the  case  at  Zurich.  Basel,  Sclmff* 
hausen,  uiul  some  other  Swiss  cantons  j while  at  Burn, 
Froyburg.  and  Luxem,  the  corresponding  magislnilc  is 
called  schulthciss  (in  French  ' avoyer'),  and  in  the  rvnt  of 
the  cnntnns  landamroan  ; which  last  is  not  a German  but 
a .Swiss  terra. 

BURGOS  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  hut 
the  fact  is,  that,  after  the  most  ciin*ful  mcarrii.  it  i.t  hardly 
piis.-<ibU‘  to  trace  tho  existence  of  Burgos  farther  back  than 
the  reign  of  Alphonso  I.  of  Asturias  and  Leon,  who  colo 
nised  os  it  were  part  of  that  very  territory,  which  tlici 
l>eg»n  to  change  its  former  name  of  Bardulia,  or  Vardu- 
lia,  for  the  modem  one  of  Castile.  Some  of  the  new  settlors 
having  ronstioctufl  a few  hahiiutions  on  the  fine  banks  oi 
the  Arl(in;:a  and  Arlanxon.  formed  six  boroughs  or  hamlets, 
vesti'.'cs  of  which  are  still  recognizable  at  the  henuilagcs 
of  .Santa  Crus.  San  Juan  jhlu(i^ta.  and  Santa  Co- 
loma.  Thc»u  nix  boroughs  or  burgos  (a  name,  according 
to  Andreas  Braccto,  introduced  into  Italy  and  Spain  by  their 
northern  invaders)  were  inwirporiiled  into  a single  or  rallier 
rollcrtive  lioroiigh.  by  Diego  Poroolos,  whom  Alphonso  III. 
direcicfl,  in  the  year  88-1.  to  erect  a cantle  on  a commanding 
hill  nil  the  riglit  hank  of  the  Arlaiizon.  A.s  in  process  of 
time  the  Moors  receded  farther  and  farther  to  tho  S.  of 
Burgos,  the  higher  parts  of  iho  town  wore  abandoned  fir  a 
lower  and  mt>M  coml'oi table  situaiion  townnls  llio  plain  ; so 
tliat  the  tulle  alUt,  the  slnet  tvhieh  is  now  the  higticst,  was 
formerly  the  lowest  of  the  city,  nn«l  probahly  the  best,  since 
in  it  the  native  leading  patriote,  Fernan  Gonzalez,  and  Iho 
Cid,  had  once  llieir  palaces.  A Iriumplial  arch  in  honour 
of  the  former  hero,  and  the  mausoleum  of  the  second,  now 
mark  the  spot  bt>fore  covered  W'ith  those  structures. 

As  long  as  Burgos  was  animated  by  the  presence  of  its 
sovereign  allomatcly  with  Tolcrlo,  coinmeroe  llourishcd, 
industry  was  exciteil,  and  munufacturcs  were  raultipherl. 
Its  crowdcti  fairs  displayed  wealth  and  prosperity  ; and  it 
was  tho  entrepot  of  vll  the  trade  that  was  rarrifd  on  from 
the  ititerior  of  Spain  with  tho  several  purls  on  the  Bay  of 
Bi-'way.  It  wua  also  tho  roaidcnco  of  an  important  factorv 
of  maiiv  ioreign  merchants : and  the  once  famous  Seguviun 
wool  elolh  was  trniisroitioil  from  this  city  to  overy  quarti  r 
of  Europe.  But  when  Charles  V.  transported  the  scat  ot 
royalty,  in  the  beginning  of  the  I Clh  century,  to  Madrid,  its 
prosperity  begun  rapidly  to  decline,  and  in  three  generatioiia 
it  was  so  impoverished  and  d«{>apulate<l,  that  its  former 
40,000  inhahiiants  and  upwards  dwindled  to  9000  and  less, 
leaving  to  Burgr.is  the  bare  honour,  which  it  still  retains, 
of  being  the  tiipital  of  Old  Castile,  and  of  the  province 
(partido)  and  archbishopric  of  its  own  name. 

Burgos  retains  a certain  air  of  antiquity  ond  departed 
glory.  It  is  a largo  but  irregular  city,  forming  a sort  of 
semicircle,  partly  surrounded  by  antient  walls.  Close  to 
them  Hows  tho  Arlanson.which  is  crossed  hy  three  freestone 
bridges  lending  to  tho  suburbs,  called  f'ego.  Burgos  baa  a 
beautiful  promenade,  enlivened  by  the  intermixture  of  de- 
lightful gardens,  eunstantiy  refried  with  fountains  of 
water.  Another  promenade  for  the  winter  and  o genera! 
burial  ground  (cantpo  santol  have  been  recently  added  to 
the  omaznento  and  conveniences  of  Iho  dty.  Some  of  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  bat  others  are  much 
better,  especially  that  leading  to  the  cathedrml.  Of  its 
numerous  square  the  only  one  deserving  of  notice  stands 
in  the  middio  of  the  dty.  and  is  surrounded  by  a piazza 
supported  by  lofty  pillarH,  over  which  are  tome  tolerably 
handsome  houses.  In  tho  contra  of  this  stjuare  is  tho 
statue  of  Charles  III.  There  arc  also  other  statues  which 
ornament  the  public  places,  partirularly  some  of  the  foun- 
tains, with  which  Burgos  is  well  supplied.  The  prinetpd 
approach  to  the  city  tt  by  tho  gate  of  Santa  Mario,  wbiea 
opens  on  one  of  the  bridges  above-mentioned.  This  gat* 
was  built  to  commemorate  the  founders  of  the  Castii.au 
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monarchy  and  the  illustrious  men  uho  contributed  to 
Its  honour  and  a^rp'randiteraent,  with  whose  statues  it  U 
also  ndorne»l.  Ainoni;  these  are  Fernan  Gonzales,  Charles 
V.,  theCid,  and  Diego  Porcclos.  The  l)est  public  buildings 
are  the  hotel  de  villc,  the  palace  of  Velazco,  and  the  tri* 
umphal  arch  already  mentioned  of  Femau  Gonzalez,  first 
Count  of  Castile.  The  Catliedral,  a rcry  fine  and  well- 
prcMtn  ed  spcKrimcn  of  Gothic  architecture,  was  commenced 
in  1221  by  Ferdinand  III.,  whom  the  Spaniards  call  Su 
Ferdinand,  but  was  not  finished  till  some  centuries  aAer. 
This  church  is  embellished  with  columns,  statues,  and 
other  ornaments  of  cxmiisite  taste,  especially  at  the  en- 
trances culled  d«l  Perdoiu  Pdlfjeria,  and  Ajmtolei.  It 
has  in  front  two  steeples,  with  magnificent  worked  spires ; 
and  the  octagonal  chapel  called  del  Condeslabie  is  the 
finest  pafl  of  its  interior. 

The  cliioato  of  Burgos  is  damp,  and  one  of  the  coldest  in 
Spain.  The  manufactures  are  woollen  cloths,  stockings, 
baize,  blankets,  hats,  and  leather.  Burgos  has  also  two 
washing  establishments  (.hivaiUros)  for  wool,  and  most 
of  that  which  is  exported  from  Spain  passes  through  it. 
The  surrounding  country'  is  very  beautiful.  The  famous 
inonasteiT  of  las  Huelgas  stands  at  a quarter  of  a league, 
and  that  of  Mirallores  at  half  a league  S E.  of  Burgos, 
which  is  47  leagues  or  > 12  m.  N.  of  Madrid.  It  is  in  42° 
•20'  59''  N.  lat.,  0®  0'  lO"  W.  long,  of  Madrid,  which  shows 
how  conveniently  the  northern  road  from  Madrid  to  France 
]>asses  through  Burgos.  (Minano;  KaUirdc.  Voyage  Pit- 
ioresqtte  d Expagne ; Viage  de  Espana  dc  Don  Antonio 
Ponz,  tom.  xii.  p.  19.  &c.) 

BURGOYNE,  JOHN,  supposed  to  be  a natural  son  of 
I^onl  Bingiey,  but  concerning  whose  youthful  history  we  are 
without  information,  was  appointed  Licut.-Col.  Commandant 
of  the  16th  light  dragoons  in  August,  1759.  After  serving 
at  Belle  Isle  in  1761,  ho  joined  the  Portuguese  army  under 
command  of  tho  Count  Dc  la  Lip)>e  in  the  following 
yc.ar,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  surprising  ami 
capturing  tho  town  of  Alcantara.  Before  his  return  to 
England  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1761 
ho  was  returned  member  of  parliament  fur  the  borough  of 
Midhurst,  and  for  that  of  Preston  in  176S.  A presumed 
political  connexion  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton  exposed  him 
to  the  invective  of  Junius,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with 
great  severity.  He  partook  largely  in  the  debates  respect- 
ing the  Falkland  Islands  in  1771,  and  in  tho  luUowiug  year 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  abuses  supposed  to  cxist  in  j 
the  government  of  the  East  Indies.  While  serving  as  a 
subaltern  at  Preston  he  had  secretly  marricRl  Lady  Char- 
lotte, daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  with  whom,  alter  a 
lime,  the  offending  couple  obtained  reconciliation.  This 
connexiou  first  led  tiim  to  write  for  the  stage.  His  earliest 
dramatic  piece,  * The  Maid  of  tho  Oaks,'  was  written  for  a 
fSte  champillrc  given  at  liis  father-in-law  s hcat  (the  Oaks), 
in  Juno,  177-1,  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  honour  of  tho  mar- 
riage of  his  oldest  son.  Lord  Stanley,  with  Lady  Bettr,  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Hnmilum.  Lady  Charlotte  l^ur- 
goyno  die<l  at  Kensington  }>a]acc  without  imsuc,  Juno  5th, 
1776,  during  which  year  and  that  preceding  it  Burgoyno 
served  in  North  America.  In  the  summer  of  1777  he  was 
appointed  to  the  commaiRl  of  a large  force  ordered  to 
piMictnite  from  Albany  on  tho  Hudson  river  to  (;anuda,  by 
the  Uktv.  His  numbers  on  paper  were  8900  regulars, 
2000  Canadians,  and  1000  Indians  ; but  of  these  there  were 
never  really  a.<wcmblcd  more  than  7000  regulars,  150  Cana- 
dians, and  400  savages.  After  some  success  in  tho  early 
part  of  his  expedition,  and  the  capture  of  Tioonderogn,  he 
oecamc  ereatiy  straitened  for  provision*,  ami  more  than 
one  of  hi!»  detachments  were  cut  off.  Having  cro.ssed  the 
Hudson  he  encnmpoflat  Saratoga,  alxiut  30  in.  N.  of  Albany. 
Here,  in  October,  he  was  surroundeil  by  18,000  Americans, 
inuler  Generals  Arnold  and  Gales,  who,  |>erceiving  tho 
necessity  to  which  their  enemy  was  reduce<].  prudently 
ticclined  battle,  trusting  to  wear  him  out.  Thus  disas- 
Uously  circutusUinccl.  he  openeil  a convention  with  General 
Gates,  ill  which  the  Amcncun  commander  at  first  asserted 
that  the  retreat  of  tho  BiiUsh  was  cut  off,  and  pro|)i>sc><l  that 
they  should  ground  their  arm*  within  their  own  encamp- 
meiiis.  He  was  answerwl  with  spirit  to  the  first  statement — 
that  * Liuut.-Gcn.  Burgoyne's  army,  however  reduced,  will 
never  admit  that  their  retreat  is  cut  off  while  they  have 
arms  in  their  bands;*  and  to  the  second  demand-— ‘ I'his 
hTticIe  is  Hiadmissible  in  any  extremity.  Sooner  than  this 
army  will  eotisont  to  ground  their  arms  in  their  encampment. 


they  will  rush  on  the  enemy,  determined  to  take  no  quarter. 
Ami  again,  in  similar  bnguage, — * If  General  Gates  dues 
not  mean  to  recede  from  the  0th  article,  Uio  treaty  ends 
at  onoe.  The  army  w ill,  to  a man,  proceed  to  any  act  of 
desperation  rather  than  submit  to  that  article.’ 

It  was  finally  settled  tlial  the  British  troops  should  march 
out  of  the  camp  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  should 
be  sent  to  Europe  on  condition  of  not  serving  in  Ame- 
rica during  existing  hostilities.  The  ministry  in  Eng- 
land received  the  news  of  tliis  convention  with  profound 
indignation,  since  it  was  chiefiy  ow^w  to  it  that  France 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  tne  vJnited  Slates  ; and 
tho  press  was  vigorously  employed  to  shiR  the  blame  Cram 
the  cabinet  upon  General  Burgoyuc.  Both  an  audience 
With  the  king  and  a court-martial  were  refused  ; and  wlien 
he  defended  himself  in  tho  house  of  commons,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  exclude  him  from  Uiat  as&cmbly,  under  pi-o* 
ttfiice  that,  as  a prisoner  of  war.  he  had  no  right  either  to 
speak  or  to  vole  ; but  the  speaker  having  been  appealed  to 
deetJod  in  his  favour.  On  that  occasion  he  voluniarily 
resigned  uU  his  appointmunts.  At  a subsetiuciU  period, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  produce  evidence  before  a com- 
mittee which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  M'illiam  Howe,  tho  Icrstimony  advanced  was 
highly  in  favour  of  his  bravery  and  military  knowledge. 

On  the  change  of  mmiiitry  at  the  ulosc  of  the  American 
war,  he  was  appointed  Commandcr-in-chief  in  Ireland,  the 
la.sl  of  hi*  profe.ssional  employments:  and  ho  appears,  on 
his  resignation  two  years  aflerwards,  to  have  devoted 
himsolf  entirely  to  lighter  literature.  He  contributed  to 
the  • Rolliutl,'  the  ‘ Ode  to  Dr.  Prellyman,*  and  the  * West- 
minster Guide.*  A comic  opera,  tho  * ].ord  of  the  Manor,' 
had  already  appeared  in  17H0.  and  in  1786  he  attempted  a 
higher  species  of  composition  in  the  comedy  of  * The 
Heiress.*  Not  long  afterwards  he  adapted  to  the  stage 
Sedaino’s  historical  romance  ' Richanl  Cmur  d«  Lion.* 
His  political  c.arecr  ended  by  his  being  ap}«)intcd  one 
of  the  managers  for  conducting  the  impeachment  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  luring  the  trial  of  Hastings,  he  moved  and 
obtained  the  censure  of  the  house  upon  Mojor  Scott,  for 
an  attack  on  the  conduct  of  the  committee.  Ho  did  not 
live  till  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  but  was  cut  off  by 
a sudden  attack  of  the  gout,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1792,  and 
was  buried  privately  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Tho  dramatic  and  poetical  works  of  Lioutcnaut-Gencral 
Burgoync  were  collected  in  two  small  volumes  in  1808.  and 
it  is  perhaps  offering  praise  inadequate  to  his  merits  when 
wo  describe  him  as  a vciy  agreeable  and  clever  writer.  It 
would  not  ho  ju.st  to  subject  his  lighter  ihoatrical  pieces  to 
grave  criticism,  and  it  may  be  enough  to  of  them  tliat 
after  the  lapse  of  about  fourscore  years,  ‘liie  l..ord  of  tlio 
Manor'  and  ‘ Ricliard  Cccur  do  Lion*  still  keep  o(x-asioual 
{Hisscssiun  of  the  stage  ; we  know  not  indeed  where  to  find 
eight  lines  of  simpler  or  deeper  pathos  than  the  song 
‘ Encompass'd  in  an  angel's  frame/  introduced  into  the 
former.  Of  ‘The  Heiress,'  it  is  most  prolmblo  that  tho 
autiior  of  ‘ The  Scho<jl  for  Scandal*  was  a diligent  student, 
and  that  ho  Uirrawcd  and  improved  some  of  it*  situations 
anil  dialogue,  a process  by  no  means  uncommon  with 
Sheridan.  ’I’lio  ‘ Hail  to  the  Lyar*  and  ‘ Tho  Wentniinster 
Guido*  are  Inferior  in  {wint  to  Kcarcely  any  prcMluction  in 
the  w itty  volume  of  whicli  the)  form  a jiortion.  (/>i/tf  pra- 
fixcil  to  his  works.) 

BURGUNDI.\NS.  a pcop.e  who  settled  in  Guul  upon 
the  downfal  of  the  Homan  empire.  Tho  origin  of  ihe  namo 
and  of  the  people  seem*  to  bo  alike  unknown.  Flaiicher 
( ‘ Hist,  de  BiiurgogMC  ')  has  very  gravelystatcd  and  refuted 
thu  xarioUH  conjeeiutes  on  this  head.  A favourilo  8up|K>si- 
tion  *ecms  to  have  been  that  the  Burgundians  were  de 
scendod  from  the  Homans,  Thoy  arc  mentioned  by  Pliny 
the  elder,  in  hts  ‘ Hist.  Nat./  lib.  it.  c.  2b,  under  the  namo 
of  Ifurguudtones,  and  he  numbers  them  among  the  branches 
of  the  great  stock  of  the  Vindili  or  Vandal* : Ptolemy  places 
tliesc  Vtndili  upon  thu  lower  Vistula.  The  Ruimm  historians 
and  orators  give  us  some  intimation  of  their  dtspuU's  and 
wars  with  the  Goths,  (he  Alemaimi,  and  other  barbarous 
nations.  In  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Probus  they 
came  into  conllict  with  thu  Romans  ; Prubu.s  defeated  them 
and  their  allies,  who  were  ofolher  branches  of  tho  Vundals. 
In  the  reign  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  they  invaded 
Gaul  in  conjunctioa  with  tho  Alemaimi ; but  tlieir  unwieldy 
host  was  destroyed  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  swoiij. 
la  thu  time  of  the  Eiu|H.’ror  Valeiitinian  L they  were  at 
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NKtriaiioe  with  tho  Alomanni,  who  dwelt  between  the  Upper 
Ilhino  and  the  Upper  Danube,  on  account  of  some  brine 
springs  that  w*ere  near  tho  frontierof  these  two  people,  which 
shows  that  the  Burgundians  had  moved  from  their  seats  on 
tho  V^istula  to  tho  country  noar  tho  Rhine.  Valentiiiian,  de- 
sirous of  humbling  the  Alomanni,  formed  an  allianco  with 
Che  Burgundians  (Ammianus  Marccllinus  calls  them  Bur- 
gundii),  who  raised  an  armv  of  80,000  men,  according  to 
some  writers,  and  advanced  to  the  Rhine  without  expe- 
riencing any  opposition  from  their  terrihed  opponents.  The 
emperor,  having  bumbled  his  enemies,  refused  to  perform 
his  promises  to  his  allies;  and  the  Burgundians  returned 
home  highly  disgusledwith  his  breach  of  faitlu  In  tho  reign 
of  Honorius,  about  a.d.  406,  or  the  beginning  of  407,  they 
invaded  Gaul,  like  several  other  of  the  barbarous  nations 
on  tho  frontier,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  they  acted  con- 
jointly. Shortly  a(\er  this  we  find  the  Burgundians  sup- 
porting Jovinus,  who  assumed  the  imperial  purple  in  oppo- 
sition to  Honorius.  The  tatter  prince  however  made  peace 
with  them,  and  ceded  to  them  part  of  Gaul,  near  the  banks 
of  tho  Rhino  (or  confirmed  iU  previous  cession  by  Jovinus), 
and  from  this  cession  arose  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  About 
the  same  time  the  Bargundians  embraced  tho  Christian  re- 
ligion, at  first  under  what  is  generally  termed  the  orthoilox 
form ; afterwards  they  became  Arians.  Their  kingdom 
afterwards  increased  so  far  as  to  comprehend  that  part  of 
Gaul  which  was  to  the  cast  of  the  Sadne  and  Khdne  (ex- 
cept tho  coast  of  Provence  south  of  the  Durance),  Savoy, 
and  a part  of  Switzerland.  • 

Gundicorius  was  king  of  the  Burgundians  at  the  time  of 
their  settlement  in  Gaul.  He  was  engaged  in  wars  at  a 
subsequent  period  with  tho  Romans  under  /Etms  (a.d.  43.) 
or  43G),  and  sustained  a great  overthrow  from  Attila  (a.d. 
450,  or  thereabout).  Among  his  successors  were  Girndeu> 
chus,  and  after  Gundeuchus  his  four  sons  Gundobald,  Godc- ' 
gisilus,  Chilperic,  and  Godemar,  who  were  said  to  be  of 
^thic  cxtcaoiion.  Clotilda,  or  Clotildis.who  married  Clovis 
king  of  tho  Franks,  was  tho  daughter  of  Chilperic.  Chil- 
peric  and  Godemar  dying,  or  being  killed  by  Gundobald. 
according  to  Gregory  of  Tours  (whose  account  U however 
to  be  received  with  great  distrust),  the  remaining  two  bro* 
thers  divided  the  kingdom  between  them,  and  fixed  their 
lesidcnce.  Gundobald  at  Lyons  and  Godegisilus  at  Geneva. 

Tho  character  of  Gundobald  has  been  very  unfavourably 
represented  by  Gregory  of  Tours ; but  perhaps  Gregory's 
partiality  to  the  Franks  or  his  desire  to  win  tho  favour  of 
the  Frankish  kings  inlluencod  his  judgment.  Gundobald 
was  in  favour  with  tho  Romans.  Tho  emperor  Olybrius 
bestowed  upon  him,  a.d.  472,  tho  title  of  patrician ; and  tho 
Usurper  Glycorius  rested  on  his  support.  His  eloquence, 
ois  penetration,  his  ouirkness  of  invention,  are  celebrated  by 
his  panegyrists;  and  his  tolerant  spirit  will  bo  regarded  in 
Uid  present  day  as  a subject  of  just  applause.  He  was  an 
Arian,  perhaps  the  first  Ariau  prince  of  his  rare,  but  be  did 
t«ot  persecute  tho  Catholics.  Their  bishops  assembled  with- 
out interruption,  and  tbeir  churches  presorvetl  their  endow- 
ments. Tile  king  nttonded  the  discussions  bold  by  tho  ad- 
vocates of  the  two  parties  on  their  points  of  difibrem«,  and 
kept  up  a correspondence  with  Avitus,  tho  Cathcdic  bishop 
of  Vienne.  He  improved  the  laws  of  his  kingdom,  anil  even 
Gregory  admits  that  his  atteralions  were  made  with  the 
viewof  rendering  the  condition  of  tho  old  inhabitants  o(*lhe 
country  more  tolerablo,  and  of  softening  tho  barbarism  of 
his  Burgundians. 

In  tho  year  500  Gundobald  was  oUackcxi  by  Clovis  king 
of  the  Franks,  whose  ambition  and  talents  were 

raising  the  Franks  to  the  supremacy  of  Gaul.  (Gundobald 
applied  to  his  brother  for  aid  against  an  enemy  whom  both 
hail  cause  to  fear.  (Jodegisilus  consequently  joined  him  : 
but  this  treacherous  brother  was  in  secret  alliuuco  with  tho 
Franks,  and  in  the  battle  winch  was  fought  noar  Dijon,  he 
went  over  to  them.  Gundobald  was  in  consequence  de- 
feated and  tied  to  Avignon,  whero  he  fortified  himself. 
Clovis  pursued  him  to  this  city,  and  besieged  bun  there  ; 
but  meeting  with  a stouter  resistance  than  he  expected,  ho 
concluded  a peace  with  Gundobald,  on  condition  of  a tribute, 
which  the  latter  aflerwanU  refused  to  pay. 

Ill  this  treaty  Clovis  ncglectwl  to  secure  the  interests  of 
Godegisilus,  who  hud  by  this  time  overrun  his  brother's  do- 
minions and  entereil  Vienne  in  triumph,  Hero  Gundobald 
curae  U|)on  him  by  surprise,  besieged  the  city,  and  having 
taken  it,  caused  Godogisilus,  who  hail  taken  refuge  in  the 
church  of  the  Arians,  to  be  put  to  death.  From  this  time 
(iuudobald  reigned  over  tho  whole  kingdom  of  the  Bur- 


gundians. In  the  latter  part  of  bis  reign  he  gave  the  Ca 
tholics  reason  to  believe  that  ho  had  embraced  their  views; 
but  it  is  very  questionable  if  ever  he  renounced  Arianism  ; 
and  it  may  be  doubled  if  he  designeil  anything  more  than  to 
cajole  the  Catliolie  prelates,  and  to  avert  by  tbeir  mediation 
the  hostility  of  Clovis,  who  was  a Catholic.  Gundobald 
died  A.D.  516. 

Sigismund,  the  ton  and  successor  of  Gundobald,  had  be- 
come a Catholic  during  his  father's  reign.  Soon  after  his 
acoession  a council  of  bishops  was  held;  and  from  tho 
prelates  who  atlemloil  it,  the  extent  of  the  Burgundian  king- 
dom is  inferred.  Sigi.smund  ptiblUhed,  about  A.n.  517,  a 
collection  of  the  Burgundian  laws,  which  is  still  e.xtant. 
These  laws  contain  for  the  most  part  the  original  customs 
of  the  (Termans,  such  os  are  fiuml  in  the  records  of  other 
(Serman  nations.  Sigismund  was  twioe  married,  and  hod 
children  by  each  wife : by  his  first  wife,  who  was  daughter 
of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy,  he  had  a sou, 
Sigcnc,  and  a daughter  who  was  married  to  Thoudcric,  or 
Thierri,  the  Frankish  king  of  Ausirasia  and  son  of  Clovis. 
This  son,  upon  an  unjust  suspicion  iiiKlilleil  into  hitii  by 
tho  chihlron  of  his  second  wife,  he  put  to  death  a.d.  522. 
This  act  was  the  ruin  of  Sigismund.  He  lust  his  peace 
of  mind,  which  he  tried  in  vain  to  recover  by  a lomp'trory 
retirement  to  tlie  monastery  of  Sl  Maurice  on  the  Khiino 
(which  he  had  founded  or  rc-eslablished),  and  by  other 
observances  which  the  religion  of  the  limes  diclaldl. 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  his  surest  sup;xirt 
against  the  ]iuwcr  and  ambition  of  the  Franks,  was  en- 
mgeil  at  the  murder  of  his  grandson  ; the  atfcctions  of 
Sigismund's  own  subjects  wem  alienalei} ; and  the  calami- 
. ties  which  overtook  him  were  regarded  as  judgments  of 
heaven.  In  523  Clilodumir,  CloUiire,  andChildeWrt,  three 
of  tho  sons  of  Clovis  now  dead,  instigated  by  their  m<jiher 
Clotilda,  attacked  the  Burgundian  kingdom,  to  w hit-h  they 
pretended  to  dcrivu  a claim  by  their  mother.  Sigismund 
was  defeated  and  delivered  up  by  his  own  subject  into  the 
bands  of  Chlodomir.  by  whom  he  was  carried  to  Orleans. 
Godomar,  his  Imuher,  assumed  the  management  of  atTuirs, 
and  roroicrcd  those  cities  which  the  Franks  had  taken. 
Chlodomir  upon  this  ordcrerl  Sigismund,  with  his  wife  and 
some  otlicr  persons,  to  be  put  to  death.  Godomar  succeeded 
to  the  crown. 

Chlodomir.  bavin"  perpetrated  this  cruel  deed,  set  out 
against  tho  Burgundians,  assisted  by  some  tnx'pe  sent  to 
him  by  his  brother  Thierri,  king  of  Austrasia,  who  liml 
married  the  daughter  ofSigismund.as  already  noticed  : but 
ho  fell  in  battle  near  Vienne  a.i>.  524.  This  event  retarde<l 
for  a tiroo  the  ruin  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  which  stood 
for  about  ten  years  longer.  In  534  Childulwrt  and  Clotaire, 
sons  of  Clovis,  and  Tneodebert,  son  and  successor  of  Thierri 
king  of  Atisinuia,  made  an  entire  conquest  of  it.  Go- 
domar was  taken  prisoner,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
captivity  ; and  from  this  time  the  Burgundians  disappear 
from  history  a-i  an  independent  iialiun.  They  have  indeed 
transmitted  thoir  uamo  to  later  times,  for  one  of  tho  divisions 
of  tho  Frankish  monarchy  was  called  from  them  Burgundy 
or  Bourgogne,  and  tho  ap;wUatiun  has  been  inherited  by 
one  of  tho  finest  provinces  of  modem  France.  [Bour- 

GOUNS.] 

Tho  Burgundians,  like  tho  other  Germans,  enjoycil  a 
considerable  share  of  )K<Iitical  freu<li>m.  Their  laws  were 
enacted  by  the  advice  of  the  whole  nation  ; and  when  those 
laws  were  proiniilgutetl  by  Sigismund,  they  retained  their 
Cicrmamc  features  : murder  was  however  punished  by  death. 
They  borrowed  some  things  from  the  Kuuiaii  laws,  and  the 
provincials  who  had  been  arcu->ti>mcd  to  tliu>e  laws  were 
allowcil,  at  least  in  many  instances,  to  retain  them.  When 
u Roman  and  a Burgundian  hap|)cncil  to  be  at  varianci^,  a 
judge  wa.s  appviinteil  from  each  nation.  Thu  Burgundians 
are  iii  their  own  laws  distinguished  by  tho  desigiialiun 
Uarbari, 

The  Burgundians  retained  Uicir  constiUitiou  under  tho 
dominion  of  tho  Franks  , but  they  were  obliged  to  |iay  tri- 
bute, and  to  serve  them  in  their  wars ; and  in  tho  Frankish 
laws  their  subjection  was  made  apparent  by  the  inferior 
valuation  of  their  lives.  The  duatli  of  a Burgundian  might 
be  atoned  fur  by  a payment  of  one  hundrctl  and  sixty  solUli.or 
smllings : that  of  a Frank  for  not  less  than  two  hundred. 
(Mascou's  History  qf  the  Oermans,  trauslatod  by 

Lcdiard.) 

BURGUNDY.  [Bouroognb.} 

BURIAL.  [Intkrmh.st.] 

BURIATKS,  THE,  constitute  one  of  the  three  gre«( 
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divisions  >f  nations  into  which  the  Mongols  are  divided ; 
the  two  others  are  the  MungoU  themselves  and  the  £ulith, 
or  Calinucks.  Thu  Buriates  inhabit  the  mountainous  coun- 
try inclosing  the  Lake  of  Baikal  on  the  W.  and  S.,  from  tlie 
mouth  of  tho  river  Bargoosin  on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  to 
the  sources  of  the  I^na  on  the  W. ; so  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  its  shores  are  in  their  possession.  They  aro  also 
found  to  a considerable  distance,  perhaps  upwards  of  ItiO 
miles,  from  its  shores. 

In  liie  form  of  their  body  they  do  not  differ  from  the 
Mongols,  and  there  is  such  a loscmblance  between  the 
language  spoken  by  these  two  nations  that  they  are  soon 
enabled  to  understand  one  another;  yet  the  language  of 
the*  Buriates  is  said  to  be  much  harsher  in  its  pronunciation. 

Those  tribes  of  the  Buriates  which  live  on  the  N.W. 
shores  of  the  Baikal  lake  are  pagans,  like  the  other  nations 
of  Siberia,  and  have  adopted  that  kind  of  paganism  which 
is  called  Shamanism.  But  the  tribes  which  occupy  the 
country  to  the  S.E.  of  tho  lake  have  embracerl  the  Bud- 
dhiam  of  the  Lamas.  These  Buriates  are  said  to  puSM2ss  a 
literature  which  probably  consists  of  theological  and  meta- 
phy.nical  writings. 

A small  number  of  tho  Buriates  cultivate  the  ground, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  live  on  the  pnxluou  of  their 
henls.  They  have  numerous  bodies  of  horses,  black  cattle, 
and  sheep  ; also  a small  number  of  camels,  which  in  winter 
tune  are  sewed  up  in  blankets  to  defend  them  from  the 
ctVccts  of  tho  intense  frost.  Their  chief  wealth  consists  of 
horses,  of  which  they  cat  the  tiesh  and  drink  the  milk. 

Thu  Buriales  have  made  considerable  progress  in  some 
uf  tho  arts  of  civilized  life,  especially  in  working  inm  and 
in  tanning.  They  are  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  plating 
iron  with  silver,  and  they  liave  a very  simple  method  of  doing 
it,  which  is  described  in  tho  travels  of  Georgi.  The  art  of 
Uunmg  is  only  practiscil  by  tho  women,  win)  evince  in  this 
biwnch  of  industry  great  ingenuity  and  much  taste.  Tlie 
w.iineu  also  make  all  the  woollen  stuffs  which  are  in  use 
among  them  for  dresses,  blankets,  covers  for  their  dwell- 
jugs,  icc. 

As  they  are  obliged  frequently  to  change  their  places  of 
abode  to  procure  pasture  ftw  their  herds,  they  have  different 
dwellings  for  summer  and  winter  ; but  it  seems  that  both 
kimU  uiu  convenient,  and  well  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
tbcir  circumstances. 

Many  of  die  Buriates  are  rich.  On  the  K.W.  of  tho 
Baikal  they  seldom  possess  above  100  heads  of  animals  of 
all  kinds,  and  very  rarely  500  or  1000  ; but  those  to  the  S.E. 
of  the  lake  have  sometimes  many  thousands. 

According  to  the  most  recent  information  the  number  of 
all  the  Buriates  subject  to  Russia  who  are  able  to  bear  arms 
amounts  to  73,000,  which  would  give  a population  of  be- 
tween ‘iOO.OOO  and  30U.OOO  suufs.  Between  Selenik  and 
Ncruhinsk  is  the  residence  of  tho  richust  of  their  princes 
(called  Uuthas)^  who,  according  to  Cochrane,  has  about  j 
33.000  subjects.  (Georgi.  Balias,  Cochrane.) 

BCRIGNY,  JEAN  LE'VESQUK  DE.  was  born  at 
Uheims  in  1693.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1713.  and  there 
applied  himself  strenuously  to  philological  and  historical 
studies.  After  several  years  ho  went  to  Holland,  where  he 
engaged  with  Do  St.  Hyncintho  in  the  compilation  of  a 
literary  journal  called  ‘ L'Europe  savante,*  which  began  to 
appear  at  Iji  Hague,  in  January,  1718,  and  was  continued 
till  1720.  It  is  one  of  tho  best  journals  of  that  period,  and 
contains  many  interesting  articles  on  the  literature  ami 
political  history  of  the  times.  I'ho  collection  of  ' l/Europc 
savante'  forms  12  vuls.  l2rao.  About  one-half  of  the  papers 
were  written  by  Burigny.  He  published  also  * Traitd  de 
1 uutoritA  du  Pape,  dans  le<{U(d  ses  droits  sont  6tabiis,  et 
reduils  k lours  justes  liornes.' 4 vols.  )2mo,  1720,  a work  ul 
clo.<tc  reasoning,  on  a subject  which  is  very  intricate  and  has 
caused  much  controversy  among  Catholics.  Thu  author 
prufu-ises  the  principli^s  of  tho  (Hllican  church,  and  carries 
them  to  a very  great  length.  The  questions  of  the  sub- 
ordination uf  the  pupo  to  the  councils.— of  tho  fallibility  of 
the  po)>o  and  of  the  Rumaii  church  itself,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent right  of  the  Catholic  world,  in  such  a contingency, 
to  choose  another  pastor, — of  the  independence  of  the 
bi.->hops,  especially  in  matters  of  discipline,  &c.,  are  all  diS’ 
cussed  at  length.  Tho  ' Histoirede  la  Phde^phio  Payenne,* 
1721.  was  aflcrwanls  rc-publiHhed  at  Paris  under  the  title  of 
* Tht^ologie  Payenne ; ou.  scntiniena  dc.s  phitosophes  ot  des 

tieuples  payens  les  plus  c^ldbres,  sur  Dicu,  sur  lame,  ct  sur 
cs  devuirs  de  riiommo,'  2 vuls.  i'2nio.,  Paris,  )754.  This 
aocoud  edition  is  much  superior  to  the  hrst,  and  is  con- 


sidered by  some  u Burigny's  best  worh.  Bnicker  wroia 
some  critical  observations  on  the  flrit  edition,  in  his  ‘ Otium 
VindelicuDi,'  Augsburg,  173).  Burigny  having  returned 
to  Paris,  was  made  a member  of  the  Academy  des  Belles 
Lettres.  His  other  works  are, ' Histoiro  (Mnirale  de  Sicilc,' 
3 vols.  4to.,  1745.  a work  of  great  research,  and  one  of  the 
liost  on  the  subject. — ‘ Traiti  de  Porphyre  touchant  I'absti 
neiKo  des  viandes,'  translated  from  tlio  Greek  of  Porphy- 
rius,  with  tlie  Life  of  Plotinus,  12mo.,  1747. — 'HUloire 
des  Revolutions  do  I'Empire  de  Constantinople  depuis  la 
fomlalion  de  celte  Ville  jusqu'd  I'an  1453,’  3 vols.  8vo., 
1750.  The  last  book  contains  a retrospect  of  the  various 
controver.de!i,  ruptures,  aud  attempts  at  a reconciliation 
between  the  Greek  church  and  that  of  Rome. — ‘La  Vie 
de  Grotius,  avee  THisitoire  de  ses  ouvrages  ot  des  nego- 
tiations au.vquelles  il  fut  employ^,*  3 volt.  l2mo.,  1752.— ‘ La 
Vio  d'Erasine  do  Rultcrdura,*  2 vuls.  ] 2mo.,  1 757,  with  many 
intcraating  particulars  concerning  the  ago  of  Erasmus.  This 
work  was  translated  into  Gorman  by  Reicbo,  with  additions, 
2 vols.  8VO,  Ualle,  1 782. — * V io  de  uossuct,'  1 2rao.,  1761. — 

* Vie  du  Cardinal  du  Perron,*  1768.  These  two  last  bio- 
graphies are  conicidered  much  infisriur  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding.— * Lettre  sur  Ics  Ddm^lSs  de  Voltaire  ovee  M.  de 
St.  Hyacinthe,’  Svo.,  Lomlun,  1780,  Burigny  wrote  also  a 
number  of  dissertations,  which  are  inserted  in  the  * Roctteil 
des  M£moires  do  I'AcadOmie  des  Belles  I,cttrcs.'  His 
learning  was  very  extensive,  and  his  memory  excellent,  but 
his  style  is  cold  and  rathor  diflTuse.  Burigny  was  amiable 

I and  unpreteuding;  ho  lived  entirely  for  study,  and  ho  was 
much  surprised  when,  in  his  old  age,  ho  learned  that  Louis 
XVI.  had  bestowe<:l  on  him  a pension  of  20U0  francs.  Ho 
died  at  Paris,  in  Octolier,  1785,  ninety-four  years  of  age, 
hnring  preserved  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last.  Dacicr 
wrote  his  culogv  for  tho  Academy,  of  which  he  was  a member. 

liUltlN.  fGRA.KK.] 

BURKE,  EDMUND,  was  born  in  Dublin  on  the  1st  of 
Januiu-y,  1730,  O.  S.  His  father,  Richanl  Jlurke,  or 
Bmirke,  a Protestant,  and  the  son  of  a gentleman  of  landed 
property  in  the  co  of  Cork,  was  an  attorney  in  large  prac- 
tice. iiis  mother  was  a Miss  Nagle,  a Catholic  lady.  6)ho 
was,  it  seems,  great  niece  of  Miss  Ellen  Nagle,  who  married 
Sylvaitus  Spenser,  tho  oldest  son  of  the  poet.  Edmund, 
whose  Christian  name  may  possibly  have  descended  to  him 
from  the  author  of  the  ‘ Fairy  Queen,'  wa.s  the  second  of 
three  sons,  who,  with  a daughter,  were  all  that  grew  up  of 
a familv  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  children. 

Mr.  Prior,  in  his  ‘ Life  of  Burke'  (2d  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  7).  in 
refuting  the  common  calumny  that  Burke  entered  political 
life  almost  a penniless  adventurer,  has  stated  that  he 

* received  from  his  family  at  various  times  a sum  little  short 
of  2(1,000/.,’  a fact  of  which  he  was  assured  from  unquea- 
tionuble  authority,  and  which  was  frequently  rnontioned  by 
the  lato  Dr.  Lawrence  to  Burke's  friends.  But  the  proper 
authority  fur  this  fact  is  a document  which  appears  to  liavo 
been  overlooketl  by  all  his  bi  ’graphers.  Wo  refer  to  the 
preface  or  introduction,  c.xtending  to  nearly  seventy  pages, 
prefixed  by  his  executors  to  the  celebratefl  ‘Observation* 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority  in  the  Session  of  1793,* 
when  that  pamphlet  was  first  published  in  an  autliuntie 
form  immediately  after  his  death.  This  interesting  state- 
ment, which  reviews  the  whole  of  Burke’s  history,  and  is 
full^f  curious  and  valuable  matter,  is  not  found  in  sny  of 
the  collected  editions  of  his  works,  having  probably  been 
withdrawn  in  order  that  it  might  be  incorporated  in  the 
life  of  him  long  promised  by  his  principal  executor.  Dr. 
King,  the  late  bishop  of  Rochester,  which  however  has 
never  appeared.  The  passage  relating  to  the  matter  now 
before  us  is  as  follows : — * He  was  daily  vilified  as  an 
obscure  and  neody  odvenlurcr.  yet  he  did  not  tell,  what  ho 
had  in  his  hand^  tho  means  of  substantiating,  that  he  was 
sprung  from  a family  antiently  ennobled  in  several  of  its 
branches,  ami  possessing  an  ample  estate,  which  bis  grand- 
father had  arlually  enjoyed  ; nor  that  he  had  himself  sunk 
a handsome  competuncy  m hU  (ulhertmco  to  his  party. 
Once,  and  but  once,  in  debate,  he  was  provoke<l  to  declare 

his  private  circumstances. He  said,  that  by 

the  death  of  n brother  whom  he  loved  and  lamented  he 
had  succeeded  to  upward*  of  20,000/. : part  of  which  lie 
had  spent,  and  the  rest  then  remained  to  be  spent  in  the 
independent  support  of  bi*  principles.’  It  mav  Ire  observed 
that  what  is  here  affirmed  about  his  grandfatlrcr  having 
actually  enjoyed  the  ancestral  estate  is  contrary  to  thu 
common  statement-  Mr.  Prior's  nccoufU  Is.  that  the  t^tnlc 
in  question,  which  w.is  hi  the  county  of  Limerick,  had  been 
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forfuiioil  * toaae  tiroo  tn  the  trouUeH  ]>eriod  between  1041 
ami  K>53,'  and  that  Edmund'*  (treat  grandfather  vai  the 
flnt  of  the  family  who  removed  to  me  county  of  Cktrk, 
where  ho  had  another  property,  which  he  left  to  his  de- 
scendants. Tills  last  estate  was  of  comparatively  small  value. 

Youn^  Burke,  whose  health  in  his  childliood  was  very 
delicate,  bcint;  sent  to  live  with  his  grandfiither  in  ilic 
county  of  Cork,  was  first  put  to  school  at  tho  villas  of 
Castletown  Roche,  where  he  is  supposed  to  hare  remained 
about  five  years.  On  his  return  to  Dublin  he  was  sunt  to  a 
school  in  that  city;  but  he  was  removed  in  May,  1741, 
along;  with  his  two  brothers,  to  the  classical  academy  at  Bal- 
lilure  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  which  hud  been  eaiublished 
sumo  years  before  by  John  Barcrofl  and  Amos  Streltel.  two 
members  of  the  Socictv  of  Friends,  and  has  over  since  sub- 
sisted under  the  direction  of  |>ersons  of  that  communion. 
When  Burke  was  sent  there,  the  institution  enjoyed  a very 
hiuh  reputation  under  the  management  of  Abraham 
Sharklcton.  a Quaker  of  superior  talents  and  learning,  who 
had  been  brought  over  fnitn  Yorkshire  to  conduct  it  about 
fiflceu  years  before.  Hero  Burko  remained  for  about  thro® 
years,  during  which  time  ho  always  considered  that  ho  hod 
ac(|uirod  the  most  valuable  of  his  mental  habits.  With 
Rich.ird  Shacklelon,  tho  only  son  of  his  master,  and  after- 
wards his  successor  in  the  scliool,  he  preserved  an  intimate 
friendship  to  tho  ond  of  his  life. 

On  leading  Ballitorc  Burko  proceeded  in  April.  1744.  tn 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  docs  not  appear  to  have 
greatly  distinguished  himself;  but  on  the  2^th  of  May, 
1746,  he  was  elected  a scholar  of  the  house.  He  cciro- 
nienced  A.B.  the  23rd  of  Fobniary,  1748,  and  prucec<lefl 
A.M.  in  1751.  Meantime,  having  Ijeen  intended  for  the 
English  bar.  he  had  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple  on  tlie 
23rd  of  .\prit,  1747;  and  in  tho  beginuing  of  1750  ho  left 
Dublin  for  London. 

Of  his  legal  studies  nothing  it  known  adth  certainty ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  attractions  of  literature  and 
politics  soon  withdrew  him  from  all  thoughts  of  the  law  as 
a profession.  It  is  1>clieved  that  ho  becamo  a writer  in  the 
newspapers  and  periodical  publications  almost  immediately 
on  his  arrivM  in  London.  About  1752  or  1753  he  is  naid 
to  have  ofTcred  himsolf  as  a candidate  for  tho  pmfessorship 
of  logic  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  to  have  been  un- 
successful : hut  the  whole  of  this  story  is  considered  very 
doubtful,  and  the  rmsrds  of  the  university  do  not  nfForS 
the  moans  of  settling  the  questi.m,  as  it  is  not  the  practice 
in  elections  to  register  any  names  but  those  of  the  success- 
ful candidates.*  .\bout  the  year  1755  ho  had  formed 
the  design  of  going  to  America,  where  some  place  under 
government  had  Ixvn  offered  him  in  one  of  the  provinces. 
Tliis  project  however,  wliicli  he  seems  to  have  entertained 
Hir  upwards  of  two  years,  ho  finally  gave  up  in  consequence 
of  the  oppositiem  of  his  father,  whom  he  na<l  ulready  dis- 
]>lcai«ed  hy  h:s  abandonment  of  the  bar. 

i!ts  first  scjKirato  literary  work,  so  far  as  is  known,  ap- 
peareil  iu  1756.  in  tho  form  of  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  ]06 
pages,  entitled  ‘ A Vindication  of  Natural  S^i>-ty,  or  a view 
of  tho  miseries  and  evils  arising  to  mankind  from  every* 
species  of  artificial  society,  in  a letter  to  D»rd  • • • • • by 
a late  noble  wriU‘r.’  This  is — especially  for  a young  man 
of  twenty-six— in  all  resperts  a very  remarkable  produc- 
tion. In  the  fir.^t  place,  the  imitation  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  I-ord  Bulingbroke,  by  whom  the  'Vindication’ 
affocU  to  bo  written,  is  so  skilfully  nmnnged  that  when  it 
first  appeared,  wiUiout  tho  preface  explaining  the  design 
which  now  introduces  it.  even  some  pcrs<ms  tuninent  in  the 
literary  world— Lord  Chcslorficld  and  Bishop  ArVarburton 
among  others — ore  said  to  have  taken  it  for  a genuine  pro- 
duction. But,  without  reference  to  its  merit  as  an  imita- 
tion. tlio  style  is  tliroughout  singularly  tl')Wing  and  bril- 
liant : and  indeed  it  would,  we  apprehend,  be  difiicuU  to 
mention  any  piece  among  Lord  B-jliughroku's  com|)o8itions 
in  which  tiio  same  spirit  and  eloquence  arc  so  long  sustained. 
The  performance  however  is  chiefly  deserving  of  attention 
ai  indicating  tho  peculiar  direction  that  the  mind  of  the 
author  had  already  taken  in  speculating  u]>on  the  subjects 
which  he  bandies,  and  as  proving  how  early  there  hail  been 
formed  in  it  at  least  tho  germs  of  tliat  pl:ilo»uphy  of  morals 
and  of  society  which  may  be  traced  in  all  his  writings  and 
his  subsequent  public  conduct.  Thu  following  pasnagu, 
containing  the  key  to  the  purpose  of  the  pamphlet,  will  be 
at  oitco  recognised  bv  oU  wuo  are  familiar  w ilh  bis  w ritings 
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on  the  Freneh  Revolution,  as  identical  in  spirit  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  those  his  latest  productions ; and  his  various 
speeches  on  the  American  war  are  nil  marked  and  pervaded 
by  the  same  cast  of  thought,  which  raaybodoQi<ed  gene- 
rally os  a deep  sense  of  the  incompelency  of  the  human 
rain<l  when  giving  itself  up  to  speculative  ingenuity,  and  re- 
jecting all  light  and  guidance  from  the  experience  of  past 
ages,  and  all  roganl  for  things  actually  established,  to  cope 
with  the  complex  problem  of  re-arranging  society;  and. 
derived  from  these  feelings,  a vehement  aversion  to  the  in- 
troduction into  the  prariice  of  statesmanship  of  any  thing 
appertaining  to  what  may  be  oallud  the  metaphysics  of 
social  philosophy  r— ' The  editor  is  satisfied  tliat  a mind 
which  has  no  restraint  from  a senso  of  its  own  weakness,  of 
iu  Bubunlinate  rank  in  the  creation,  and  of  the  extreme 
danger  of  letting  the  imagination  loose  upon  some  subjects, 
may  very  plausibly  attack  everything  tne  most  excellent 
and  venerable  ; that  it  would  not  bo  dithcuU  to  criticise  the 
creation  itself ; and  that  if  we  were  to  examine  tho  divine 
fabrics  by  our  klcas  of  reason  and  fitness,  and  to  use  the 
same  roethoil  of  attack  by  which  some  men  have  assaulteil 
revealed  religion,  we  might,  with  as  good  colour,  and  with 
the  same  success,  make  the  wisdom  and  power  of  G(kI  iu 
his  creation  appear  to  many  no  better  than  foolishness.' 

A few  month*  after  this  pamnlilel  he  published  his  * Phi- 
losophical Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  nf  the 
Sublime  and  Koautiful,'  which  however  he  is  said  to  have 
begun  when  he  wa'<  only  nineteen.  The  leatling  doctrine 
propounded  in  this  essay  is,  (hat  the  feeling  of  the  subfile 
means  the  delight  we  experience  whenever  we  have  an 
idea  of  pain  and  danger,  without  being  actually  in  snrh 
circumstances  : and  that  the  feeling  of  the  beauti/ul  me.'ins 
the  delight  that  is  excited  in  tis  hv  all  such  qualities  in 
things  as  induce  in  us  a sense  of  affection  and  k.-ndenu'ss 
! or  some  other  passion  the  most  nearly  resemhling  thi^se, 

I while  we  are  yet  altogether  unaffcrieil  uy  the  physical  pas- 
sion the  objt‘ct  of  which  is  tho  lieauty  of  women.  These 
I views  arc  illustrated  by  many  ingenious  and  striking  oWr- 
j rations ; but  the  spirit  of  the  work  on  the  whole  is  certainly 
; rather  critical  than  metaphysical.  It  was  however  very 
I well  received  by  the  public,  and  immediately  brought  the 
author  into  much  notice. 

Thi.s  year.  Burke,  having  gone  to  Bath  to  re-establish 
his  health  after  an  attack  of  illness,  and  having  there  taken 
up  his  residence  with  his  countryman  and  distant  relation, 
Dr.  Chrislopluw  Nugimt.  a physician.  fl*rmed  an  attachment 
'o  that  gentleman's  daughter,  and  married  her.  Dr.  Nugent 
was  a Catholic,  but  his  daughter  had  been  brought  up  a 
Presbj'tcrian  hy  her  mother,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
very  rigid  one. 

In  April.  1757.  Dodslcy,  who  had  been  the  publisher  of 
the  ‘ Inquiry  into  tho  Sublime  and  Beautiful,'  brought  out 
‘An  Account  of  the  Kunipean  Settlements  in  America,* 
in  2 vols.  8vo.,  a performance  of  which,  although  it  ha*  not 
found  a place  in  any  collected  edition  of  his  works,  there 
c.tn  bo  little  doubt  that  Burko  was  tho  author.  Indeeil  1m« 
receipt  to  Dodsley  for  the  copy  money,  fifty  guinea.*,  was 
sold  a few  months  ago  by  Evans  at  an  auction  of  auto- 
graphs. The  work,  although  somewhat  unequally  written, 
is  all  animated  and  inlcrcsiiug  sketch  of  American  history 
up  to  the  date  of  its  publication ; the  general  views  are 
often  ingenious  and  wmprehensive.  and  the  information  is 
the  result  of  very  considorahlo  reading.  The  fondness  for 
the  study  of  tho  subject  of  commerce,  tiy  which  Burke  was 
afterwanU  so  much  distinguished,  is  strongly  displayed  in 
this  early  production.  ‘ My  principal  view,'  he  say*  tn  his 
preface, ' in  treating  of  the  several  settlements,  was  to  draw 
everything  towards  their  trade,  which  is  the  point  that 
concerns  us  tho  most  materially  ;*  and  one  of  his  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  work  is,  that  wlierm  at  the  time  when 
settlements  in  America  were  first  forinofl  hy  the  Spanianl* 
and  Portuguese,  ‘ tho  speculative  knowledge  of  trade  made 
no  part  of  the  study  of  the  elevated  or  thinking  part  of 
mankind,  now  it  may  be  justly  reckone<l  amongst  the 
liberal  sciences,  and  it  makes  one  of  the  most  coiisiderablo 
branches  of  pol.tical  knowledge.' 

There  is  every  reason  to  iH-lieve  that  Burke  had  already 
seriously  detennined  to  devote  hU  whole  strength  to  tho 
attainment  of  political  distinction.  With  such  views  he  si‘t 
to  work  vigorously  to  store  his  mind  with  the  knowledge 
most  necessary  for  an  orator  and  statesman,  making  hi* 
labours  as  a writer  for  the  press,  as  well  as  his  private  stu- 
dies, subservient  to  this  ambition.  He  lad  been  for  soin-.' 
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time  cmnloycd  on  a history  of  England,  and  this  year  eight 
sheets  of  the  work  were  printed  by  Dodsley  in  quarto.  But 
although  as  much  more  was  wriiteii  as  brings  down  the 
narrative  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  John,  the  publication 
was  for  some  reason  or  other  given  up.  The  whole  has 
been  piinted  from  the  author's  papers  since  his  death.  He 
soon  after  engaged  in  a work  which  occupied  much  of  his 
attention  for  many  years,  and  which  indeed  bo  is  understood 
to  have  in  some  degree  superinlended  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  the  * Annual  Register,'  Uie  first  volume  of  which,  for 
thu  year  1768,  was  publisheil  by  Dodsley  in  June  of  the 
following  year.  (Annuai,  Rkoistkk.)  For  the  preiiarulion 
of  this  work,  which  from  the  first  was  highly  successful. 
Hurko  appears  to  have  been  paid  by  Dodsley  at  the  rale  of 
lliO/.  }icr  volume. 

He  had  now  become  very  generally  known  in  the  literary 
circles  of  London,  and  also  to  many  persons  of  political 
consequence.  Among  the  Utter  was  the  popular  Irish 
nobleman,  the  late  Lord  Charlcroont.  during  a lung  life  une 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Whig  connexion 
in  Ireland.  His  lordship  introduced  Burke  in  1769  to  Mr. 
William  Gerard  Hamilton,  butter  reincmlvcretl  by  the  name 
of  Single-Spcctdt  Hamilton.  When  I-a>rd  Halifax,  who 
was  Hamilton’s  patron,  went  over  to  Ireland  as  lonMluu* 
tenant,  in  1761,  Hamilton  ai-cumpanic^l  him  as  chief  secre* 
tai  y.  and  the  latter  uffereil  the  place  of  his  private  secrelai^ 
to  Burke.  The  offer  was  accepteil,  and  Burke  now  returned 
to  bis  native  country,  there  to  make  his  Qrst  entrance  upon 
public  life. 

This  connexion  however  did  not  last  long.  Burke's 
activity  and  the  usefulness  of  his  services  to  the  govern 
ment  soon  acquired  for  him  much  mnsidcratiun ; and  in 
April,  17C3,  a pension  of  39U/.  |ier  annum  on  the  Irish 
establishment  was  settled  on  him  : but  leaving  been  instru- 
mental in  procuring  him  this  reward,  Hamilton,  whose 
nature  was  intensedy  selfish,  ap|>cars  to  have  conceivei!  that 
he  hail  thereby  entitled  himself  to  Burke's  services  and 
servility  fur  life,  as  much  as  if  ho  had  paid  him  the  money 
out  of  iiis  own  pocket.  On  discovering  this,  Burke  imme- 
diately threw  up  the  pension,  after  having  enjoyed  it  only 
a year,  and  broke  with  his  patron  for  over. 

When  the  Murciuis  of  Ruckinghnm  was  called  to  the 
bend  of  affairs,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  administration  of 
Mr.  (Jeorge  Grenville,  in  July,  17C5,  Mr  Bmko  was,  mi 
Uiu  recummondution  of  several  common  fricmls,  and  espe- 
cially, it  is  said,  of  Mr.  Kilzherlicri,  member  for  Derby, 
npiKiintcd  to  the  situation  of  private  scen'tury  to  the  new 
premier.  He  has  himself,  in  his  ' Appeal  frutu  the  New 
to  tho  Old  Whigs’ (written  in  July.  1791),  given  us  the 
date  of  his  apiwintmcnt— the  17th  of  July,  wliich  was  just 
a week  after  the  nomination  of  tho  Marquis  as  First  Lord 
of  tho  Treasury.  'This  July,'  ho  says,  sjieaking  of  him- 
self in  the  tliinl  person.  * it  will  be  twenty-six  years  since 
he  liccarae  connecteil  with  a man  whose  memory  will  ever 
be  precious  to  Englishmen  of  all  parties,  us  long  as  the 
ideas  of  honour  and  virtue,  public  and  private,  are  under- 
stood and  cherished  in  this  nation,  lliul  niomory  will  be 
kept  alive  will}  particular  veneration  by  all  rational  and 
honourable  Whigs.  Mr.  Burke  entered  into  a connexion 
with  that  party,  through  that  man.  at  an  age  far  from 
raw  and  immature;  at  those  years  when  men  are  all  they 
are  ever  likely  to  become : when  he  was  in  the  prime  ani( 
vigour  of  his  life;  when  the  powers  of  his  understanding, 
acconhng  to  their  stamlard,  were  at  the  best;  his  memory 
exerci>er],  iii.s  judgment  formed,  and  his  reading  much 
freslier  in  thu  recollection,  and  much  readier  in  the  applica- 
tion. than  now  it  is.'  He  was  also,  as  st>on  as  the  houses 
it-a'scmbled,  brougiit  into  jiarliament  ns  member  for 
W'eiidover  in  Buckir.ghatnshire,  a borough  belonging  to 
Lord  Verney.  In  the  preface  to  the  * Observations  on  the 
C'onduct  of  the  Minority,'  already  refemsl  to,  it  is  said, 

* lie  derlin<Hl  taking  any  salary  for  his  employment  under 
Lord  Ri-ckingham,  as  secretary  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  at  his  own  cost  ho  obtained  a seat  in  par- 
liament.' 

Siibordinato  as  was  his  nominal  Burke  may  be  said  | 
tu  have  become  immediately  tbo  animating  spirit  and  chief 
moving  |K»wcr  of  this  adininislrutitm.  'I'he  very  day  ho 
loiik  Ills  sent  in  the  Huu^e  of  ('oiuinons.  the  1-tth  of  January, 

) rCf).  hr  is  stated  to  have  taken  part  in  the  debate  on  the 
aildri  sn  cif  thanks,  and  to  have  been  cninplinienti-d  on  his 
appearance  in  very  fl.ittering  terms  by  Mr.  Put.  No  account 
of  hia  ipeech  how  ever,  and  indeed  no  notice  of  its  delivery, 


is  given  in  the  common  report  of  tho  debate;  and  this  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  that  report  (which  was  pubU»he«l 
at  tho  lime  by  itself  in  a pamphlet,  pretended  to  uave  l»etni 
printctl  at  Paris)  is  understock  to  have  been  in  part  pre- 
pared by  I-ord  Charlcmont.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Burke  immediately  became  one  of  the  most  aclrie  and 
oillcient  combutanis  in  the  ministerial  phalanx.  ProbabU 
no  man  ever  entered  parliament  so  well  trained  and  accom 
plished  by  previous  acquircuionis  and  inioUectual  disci- 
pline. But  tho  natural  ascendency  of  Uie  man  showed 
itself  perhaps  still  more  rcmaikably  in  tho  part  ho  suHtainetl 
in  the  out-of-doors  consultations  and  movements  of  his 
party.  Tho  great  nucstion  which  the  Rockingham  admi- 
nistration was  brought  in  to  settle  was  thatoflhe  American 
Stump  Act ; and  the  prudent  and  conciliatory  measures  by 
which  the  rising  storm  in  the  colonies  was  at  this  time  al- 
layed, are  understood  not  only  to  have  been  originally  sug- 
gested and  planned  by  Burke,  but  to  have  been  mainly 
indebted  to  nis  indefatigable  activity,  and  xcalous,  perse- 
vering, and  persuasive  advocacy,  for  their  final  adoption  by 
Uie  various  sections  of  tbo  ministerial  body. 

When  I..ord  Rockingham  and  his  colleagues  were  dn»- 
missed  on  the  30tb  of  July,  176o.  Burke's  pen  was  called 
into  requisition  to  pre]Kir«  such  a manifesto  fur  the  public  ua 
was  thought  to  be  called  for  in  the  circumstances.  Tliis 
task  he  executed  with  much  effect  iu  a brief  but  pithy  stale- 
ment,  under  the  title  of*  A Short  Account  of  a late  Short 
Administration.* 

‘There  are  who  remember,'  he  informs  us  in  his  * Appeal' 
already  quoted,  ' that  on  the  removal  of  live  Whigs,  in  llus 
year  1766,  he  was  as  free  to  choose  another  connexion  aa 
any  man  in  tho  kingdom.  To  put  himself  out  of  the  way 
of  the  negotiations  which  were  then  carryiiigon  very  eagerly, 
and  through  many  channels,  with  the  earl  of  Chatham,  ho 
went  to  Ireland  very  soon  after  the  change  of  mlni'lry,  ami 
did  not  return  until  tho  meeting  of  parliament.  Ho  was  at 
that  lime  free  from  anything  which  IwkcU  like  an  engage- 
ment. He  was  further  free  at  tho  desire  of  his  friemli. ; 
for.  the  very  day  of  his  return,  the  marquis  of  Uockingimm 
wished  him  to  accept  an  employment  under  the  new  system. 
He  believes  he  might  have  hod  such  a situation  ; but  again 
he  cheerfully  took  his  fate  with  his  party.'  It  is  understood 
that  iu  the  ‘cro^ly-lndcnled  ond  whimsically  duvetailed 
piece  of  joinery’  which  Lord  Chatham  was  now  endeavouring 
to  put  together,  it  was  mlimated  to  Burke  tlial  ho  might 
have  the  place  of  one  of  the  Lords  of  Trade.  It  is  also  saiil 
that  before  the  prorogation  in  July,  1 767,  an  offer  of  a scat 
at  the  Treasury  Board  was  made  to  him  by  the  duke  of 
Groffon,  who,  lii  the  illness  and  disgust  of  I-onl  Chatham, 
had  now'  become  the  head,  or  at  least  the  podding  part,  of 
the  croxy  adminUtration.  But  the  temptation,  which  had 
allured  several  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  former  asso- 
ciates, was  again  re.sisted.  Up  to  this  time  it  is  to  l>o  re- 
membered that  tho  Rockingham  party,  although  they  had 
refused  us  a hotly  to  ally  themselves  with  the  ministry . had 
not  gone  into  opposition.  They  took  tlio  latter  course  how- 
ever in  tho  following  session,  which  opened  in  November, 
1767.  Tho  ]uirUament  was  dissolved  in  March,  1768,  when 
Burke  was  again  returned  for  Wendover. 

The  following  year  appcaretl  his  first  political  patnpMel, 
under  the  title  of  * Observations  on  a lato  State  of  the  Na- 
tion,' being  a reply  to  a publication  entitled  ‘The  Present 
Stale  of  the  Nation,*  which  was  understooel  to  have  been 
written  either  bv  Mr.  George  Grenville,  or,  under  his  eye, 
hy  Mr.  Knox,  who  had  formerly  been  hi*  secretary.  From 
the  temporary  interest  of  much  of  the  mailer  in  Buike's 
pamphlet,  it  is  now  probably  little  read : although  it  seems 
to  have  continued  in  demand  for  a good  many  years,  if  wo 
may  judge  from  a fifth  edition  of  it  published  by  Doilslcy  in 
1789,  which  is  now  before  us.  But  it  is  a remarkably  able 
and  vigorous  performance,  although  presenting  compara- 
livelv  little  of  that  splendour  of  imagination  which  distin- 
guishes many  of  the  author's  sulMieciucnl  writings.  Hero 
again  we  find  strongly  expressed  the  same  aversion  to  ab- 
stract politics  which  we  have  already  described  as  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  both  of  bis  earliest  and  latct^t  speculations  <m 
such  subjects.  Speaking  for  iiLstancc  of  the  slate  of  the 
Americans  before  tho  alteinpl  mode  to  iini>nsc  internal 
taxes  iip<m  them  hy  the  British  parliament,  ho  says,  ‘ In 
the  midst  of  that  happy  enjoyment,  they  never  thought  of 
actually  settling  the  exact  limits  of  a power  filial  of  the 
mother  country]  which  was  necessary  to  their  union,  their 
safety,  their  equality,  and  even  their  liberty.  Thus  the  two 
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very  difficult  poinU,  superiority  in  the  presidinf^  state,  and  speech  of  (^reat  cloquenre  and  power,  which  ho  alau  8on« 
freMore  in  the  subordinate,  were  on  the  whole  sufficiently,  time  afterwards  sent  to  the  prc!>s.  The  ufluirs  of  Irciatid 
that  is  practically,  reconciled ; without  aeitating  those  vexa*  and  especially  the  repeal  or  roiti^'ation  of  the  Culholic  din- 
Cious  questions,  which  in  Inith  rather  belong  to  metaphvsics  abilities,  likewise  now  engaged  much  of  his  attention,  and 
than  p^itics,  and  which  can  never  Im  moved  without  snahing  were  the  subject  of  his  zealous  exertions  both  in  and  out  of 
the  foundations  of  the  best  governments  that  have  ever  been  parliament.  In  April,  1 779,  he  drew  up  an  able  defence  of 
constituted  hy  human  wisdom.'  This  pamphlet  has  been  nis  conduct  on  the  American  quc»tion,  in  the  form  of  a 
sometimea  referred  to  as  curious,  on  account  of  a passa^  in  letter  to  the  sheriffs  of  Bristol,  v^iich  was  immediately  pub* 
which  some  extraordinary  convulsion  in  France  is  predicted  lished.  This  was  followed  in  April  and  May,  1778,  by 
as  an  event  to  be  hourly  looked  for,  from  the  deranged  state  'Two  Letters  to  Gcntlpmen  in  tlie  City  of  Bristol,  on  the 
of  the  finances  of  that  country,  ' the  efISect  of  which,'  it  is  Bills  depending  in  Parliament  relative  to  the  Trade  of  Ire 
added, ' on  France,  and  even  on  all  Europe,  it  is  difficult  to  land another  subject  on  which  the  liberal  course  he  had 
conjecture.'  In  his  latest  writings  however  Burke  was  ac>  pursued  had  given  great  offence  to  many  uf  his  constituents, 
customed  to  take  a somewhat  different  view  of  the  connection  On  the  1 1th  of  Februar)',  178u,  he  submitted  in  the  House 
between  the  French  Revolution  and  the  pre^'ious  derange-  of  Commons  his  celebrated  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the 
meat  of  the  finances.  For  instance,  in  his  first ' Letter  on  affairs  of  the  household,  the  ortlnance,  the  mint,  the  ex- 
tt  Regicide  Peace*  ( 1 796),  he  says,  'The  financial  diffi-  chequer,  the  army,  navy,  and  pension  nav-offices,  &c.,  in 
culties  were  only  pretexts  and  instruments  of  those  who  five  bills.  The  admirable  speech  with  which  he  introduced 
accomplished  the  ruin  of  that  monarchy.  They  were  not  this  plan  was  published,  and  is  commonly  known  as  bis 
the  causes  of  it.'  Tlie  production  before  us  is  perhaps  more  Speech  on  the  Erunomical  Reform.  None  of  his  ollter 
remarkable  for  the  progress  in  advance  of  his  age  which  it  parliamentary  exertions  procured  him  so  much  public  ap> 
shows  the  author  to  hare  made  in  his  views  on  the  subject  plause  as  this.  Its  merits  however  did  not  outweigh,  m 
of  commerce.  In  his 'Account  of  the  European  Settle-  the  cstinialion  of  the  majority  of  the  electors  of  Bristol, 
ments  in  America,'  he  speaks  of  the  errors  of  former  times,  certain  other  parts  of  his  conduct  which  had  excited  their 

* when  what  we  call  the  balance  of  trade  was  far  from  being  deepest  resentment,  especially  his  support  of  the  acts  fur 
well  understood.'  In  the  present  work  there  is  a passage  opening  the  trade  of  Ireland,  and  his  strenuous  advo 
respecting  this  same  balance  of  trade,  in  which  the  lallacy  cacy  of  the  measures  for  relieving  the  Roman  Catholics, 
of  the  common  doctrine  is  very  strongly  put.  He  is  speaking  which  this  year  excited  so  terrible  a popular  ferment.  ‘The 
of  iho  Newfoundland  trade : * Exaroine,Mie  says, 'our  im-  consequence  was,  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ports  fVora  thence;  it  seems,  upon  this  ^mlgar  idea  of  ex-  raent  which  took  place  this  summer,  he  found  it  ailvisable 
ports  and  imports,  to  turn  the  balance  against  you.  But  to  decline  again  standing  fi.ir  Bristol.  He  presented  him- 
. . . your  import  is  your  own  food ; as  much  your  own  as  self  however  to  his  former  cunstiluents  previous  to  the  clee- 
that  you  raise  with  your  ploughs  out  of  your  own  soil ; and  tion  in  the  beginning  of  September,  ami  addressed  them  in 
not  your  loss,  but  your  gain  ; your  riches,  not  your  poverty,  a speech  which  has  I>een  published,  and  is  one  of  tho  very 
...  To  state  the  whole  of  the  foreign  imports  om  lost  is  best  he  ever  delivered.  He  was  now  returned  for  Malton. 
exceedingly  absurd.  . . . Even  where  they  arc  not  sub-  forwhich  borough  he  satduring  the  rest ofhis  parliamentary 
•mient  to  ourexports,  they  still  add  to  our  internal  wealih,  life. 

which  consists  in  the  stock  of  useful  commodities,  as  much  When  Lord  North  ami  his  colleagues  were  at  last  forced 
as  in  gold  and  silver.’  'These  considerations,’  he  adds,  to  resign  in  March,  1 78tl,  and  the  Rockingham  party  again 

* have  l^D  but  too  much  neglected  by  most  who  have  spe-  came  into  power,  Mr.  Burke  was  made  a privy-councillor, 

culated  on  this  subject.'  Adam  Smith,  when  he  became  and  appointed  to  the  office  of  paymaster-general  of  the 
acquainted  with  Burke  some  years  aAer  this  in  London,  forces.  He  received  the  usual  treatment  of  the  highest 
declared  that  he  was  the  only  roan  ho  had  met  with  who  abilities,  when  unsustained  by  any  aristocratic  connexion, 
thought  as  be  himself  did  on  the  chief  topics  of  political  in  being  excluded  from  the  cabinet.  The  office  of  pay* 
economy,  without  previous  communication.  ma-ster  had  long  been  the  roost  lucrative  in  the  state ; but 

The  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the  nation  was  followed  in  Burke  immediately  brouglit  in  a bill  fur  its  reform,  by  whivh 
1770  by  the  ' Thoughts  on  tho  Cause  of  the  Present  Dis-  its  cnormoiH  profits  were  completely  swept  away.  ‘Hic  an* 
contents.'  perhaps  the  most  carefully  finished  and  the  most  ntial  saving  to  tho  public  which  Ids  plan  effected  amounted 
perfect,  though  nottbemost  splundid.of all  Burke’s  writings,  to  47,000/.,  of  which  not  less  than  25,300/.  were  the  usual 
In  tho  preface  to  the  * Observ'ations  on  the  Conduct  of  tne  perquisites  which  all  his  predecessors  had  received.  He 
Minority,’  it  is  asserted  that  this  production  was  drawn  up  also  now  carrietl  through  his  other  bills  of  economical  reform, 
at  tho  desire  of  the  Rockingham  party  ; that  the  materials  though  the  various  interests  afferted  by  them  in  both  house# 
of  it  were  collected  from  various  conversations  with  all  the  were  sufficiently  |>owerful  to  mutilate  them  by  the  excision 
leading  members  of  that  connexion ; and  that  before  it  was  of  some  of  their  most  im]>urtant  parts, 
sent  abroad  into  the  world  the  particular  and  distinct  appro-  On  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  in  July, 
bation  of  each  was  obtained.  In  November,  1771,  Burke  and  the  appointment  of  Lord  Shelburne  to  the  head  of  the 
was  appointed  to  the  situation  of  Agent  to  the  State  of  Trcasuiy',  Mr.  Hurko  re^igtlod,  along  with  Mr.  Fox  and  the 
New  York,  the  emolumetus  of  which  amounted  to  nearly  other  friends  of  I.ord  Kcrkineham.  Tho  succeivs  of  the 
700/.  a year.  In  parliament  he  continued  to  take  a pro-  celebrated  coalition  with  Lonl  North,  however,  brought  him 
minent  part  in  all  discu^ions,  and  now  undoubtedly  filled  beck  to  his  former  offi<-o  on  the  formation  of  the  duke  uf 
a larger  space  in  the  public  eye  than  any  other  member  Portland's  ministry  in  March,  1783.  In  this  and  the  fol- 
of  the  opposition.  In  tho  session  of  1772-3,  nearly  the  lowing  session  he  took  a leading  part  in  the  discussion  of 
whole  01  which  was  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  the  the  affairs  of  India  and  the  Comnany's  government  of  that 
affiiirs  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  particularly  distin-  territory,  a vast  and  intricate  subject,  which  ho  had  long 
guished  himself.  In  the  next  sension  a greater  subject  studied,  and  which  he  was  universally  admitted  to  under- 
brought him  still  more  conspicuously  forward — the  state  stand  better  than  any  other  man  in  p^iamenU  ‘ Early  in 
of  affairs  in  America,  now.  it  might  be  said,  almost  in  bis  opposition  to  l^rd  North,’  says  the  preface  to  the 
actual  insurrection.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1774,  he  do*  'Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority,'  'the  ruling 
livered  his  great  speech,  afterwanls  published,  on  * Ameri*  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  wishing  to  stop  a 
can  Taxation,’  on  occasion  of  Mr.  Rose  Fuller’s  motion  for  popular  cry.  and  to  take  from  government  the  plea  for 
tho  repeal  of  the  tea  duty.  On  the  dis.*iolution  of  parlia-  intermeddling  in  their  affairs,  proposed  to  send  Mr.  Burke, 
ment  a few  months  after,  he  was  returned  by  the  interest  of  on  his  own  terms,  at  the  heail  of  a commission  to  reform 
Lord  Rockingham  for  the  borough  of  Malton ; but  while  he  tho  abuses  of  the  East  Some  of  the  correspondence  on 
was  in  the  act  of  returning  thanks  to  hi#  new  constituents,  this  occasion  is  still  extant  He  resolved  not  to  go,  actually 
a deputation  arrival  from  Bristol  to  intimate  to  him  that  he  refused  the  appointment,  and  then,  and  not  before,  ac* 
had  lieen  nominated  for  that  city,  and  to  carry  him  thither  quainted  Lora  Rockingham  with  his  determination.'  Two 
without  delay.  By  travelling  day  and  night  be  arrived  at  voluminous  Reports,  numbered  the  9th  and  the  lUh,  from 
Bristol  on  the  6th  day  of  the  poll,  and  immediately  pro*  the  select  committee  appointed  in  a previous  session  to  in* 
deeded  to  the  hostings  and  address^  the  electors.  After  a quire  into  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces 
hard  contest  of  twenty-seven  days  he  was  returned  on  the  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  were  entirely  prepared  hv  him. 
3rd  of  November.  On  the  22nd  of  March.  1775.  on  moving  The  first,  dated  the  25th  of  June,  1783,  occupies  262  pages 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a series  of  resolutions  for  con-  in  the  octavo  edition  of  his  works;  the  second,  which  was 
eiliotion  with  the  American  colonies,  he  delivered  another  laid  before  the  House  the  same  year,  extends  to  60  page«> 
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exclusive  of  a bulky  appendix  of  divumcnts.  On  tbo  14  of 
IX'P-emlHT,  he  deliverea  another  iKmerful  *pcoch,  which  he 
»oou  after  icnt  to  tho  pie*)*,  on  the  motion  for  the 

it»t‘lf  into  u iiiiiimittce  on  Mr.  Foxii  Imhu  Hill- 
Wlicn  this  famous  measure  dcicriuin-.d  the  fate  of  the  utl- 
n^tnl^l^Uilm  aljoul  a f«»niuj»Ut  ufterwanU,  Mr.  Burke  was 
di&misaotl  from  oIJieo  w ith  the  rest  of  his  party.  He  never 
was  axuiii  a member  of  the  government 

For  some  years  after  this  tho  alfairs  of  India  engaged 
Ills  whole  • heart,  and  soul,  and  miml,  and  strength.'  One 
of  till*  noblest  of  his  publibhod  spcetdies  U Uut  whirh  he 
delivered  un  the  2fetli  of  February,  1785,  in  supjHirt  of  Mr. 
Fox’s  luotton  for  papers  relating  to  the  debu  of  iho  nabob 
of  Arcot.  This  was  followed  by  what  have  been  justly 
r.illed  his  ‘ Herculean  labours'  in  the  prosr'culiun  of  Mr.  I 
Ha»tin.;s.  On  thc4lhof  April,  1786,  be  presented  to  the 
House  iho  articles  of  charge  against  the  ex-governor- 
geiu-ral ; they  ftU  two  volumes  of  the  oi4avo  edition  of  his 
Works.  On  the  Utuf  June  ho  opened  the  first  charge.  It 
was  not  till  February.  1788,  that  the  trial  Inigan  in  West- 
niinster-hail,  when  the  im(>eachment  was  opened  bv  Mr. 
Burke,  in  a apeeeh  which  lasteil  four  days,  and  was  | 
Ibroiurhoul  a wonderful  display  of  impaasioned  clmiuonce, 
and  ot  all  tiic  resources  of  hia  rich  and  gifted  mind.  On 
the  2(&i  and  25th  of  April,  am)  the  5lh  and  7th  of  May. 
1792,  nc  opened  the  sixth  charge  in  another  speech,  or 
lather  scries  of  orations.  On  tho  30tli  of  April,  1794,  he 
pre>eiile<l  to  the  House  of  Commons  an  clalmratc  report, 
tilling  200  prinidl  octavo  pages,  on  the  whole  parliatnentarv 
law  of  impeachments,  in  the  name  of  a committee  which  i 
had  been  appointed  to  inspect  (he  lords'  Journals  in  relation  ' 
111  their  proceedings  on  tins  trial.  Finallv,  un  the  28th  of 
May,  in  the  same  year,  he  commenced  hU  concluding  ad- 
drcbs  on  the  impeachment,  which  continued  for  nine  days. 
Ail  the.40  speeches  have  been  published  since  his  dcatii, 
from  notes  which  he  si>cnl  tho  leisure  of  the  last  years  of 
his  lifo  in  preparing,  and  which  he  enjoined  his  executors 
to  give  to  tho  world.  His  labours  in  what  ho  was  accus* 
turned  to  call  * tho  Indian  Field,*  were  1u  the  clo.se  of  his 
existence  regarded  by  Burke  as  those  by  which  he  had  de- 
servi*d  beat  of  his  country.  IJven  in  1796,  after  all  his 
warfare  against  the  French  Uevolution,  he  writes  (in  his 
* loitter  to  a Noble  Ia>rd  un  the  Attacks  made  on  his 
Pension'),  ‘ I did  not  come  into  parliament  to  con  my 
le-tson.  I had  earned  iny  pension  ticfurc  1 set  my  foot  in 
Su  .Stephen's  chapel.  I wo.s  prepared  and  disciplined  to 
this  political  warfare.  The  fir»t  session  I sat  in  pniliatueiil 
I found  it  nocobsary  to  otialyze  the  whole  commercial, 
financial,  constitutional,  and  foreign  interests  of  Great 
Britain  and  its  empire.  . . . Then,  in  the  vigour  of 

my  manhood,  my  constitution  sunk  under  mv  labour.  . 

. . But  in  truth  those  services  I am  calloa  to  account  for 

are  not  tho*e  on  which  1 value  myself  the  most.  If  1 were 
to  call  fur  n rewanl  (which  1 have  Dover  done),  it  should  be 
for  those  in  which,  for  fourteen  years  without  intermission, 
1 showed  the  most  industry  and  ha<l  the  least  success,  I 
iiHMii  in  the  afl'airsof  India:  they  are  ihuse  on  whicli  1 
value  myself  the  niont ; most  fur  tho  importance,  most  for 
the  labiiur,  moiit  fur  the  judgment,  most  for  constancy  and 
pctbcveranco  in  the  pursuit.  Othere  may  value  them  most 
for  the  intention.  In  that  surely  they  aro  not  mistaken.' 

But  while  ho  was  yet  in  tho  midst  of  hU  exerliuns  in  this 
dopurtment,  another  great  subject  suddenly  calloil  him  ofi*. 
which  was  destined  to  tuake  the  closing  years  of  his  life  the 
most  memorable  and  intcreAting  portion  of  his  political 
course.  We  have  alreiuly  had  occasion  to  notice  how  early 
he  had  begun  to  keep  an  expecting  eye  upon  the  aifairs  of 
Franco.  In  a visit  which  he  had  paid  to  Paris  not  long 
before  the  accession  of  I>i)uU  XVI.,  ' he  was  courted  and 
caressed,'  says  tho  Preface  to  t’uo  ‘ Olisei^atioiis  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Minority,'  as  a man  of  eminence  by  the 
literary  cabal  w'hicb  was  then  preparing  the  way  for  the 
overthrow  of  altars  and  thrones.  They  daily  bci>et  him.  and 
coiumuiiicatod  to  him  enough  to  let  a mind  so  ubsor%'ant  a.s 
liis  into  all  their  secrets.  From  that  time  he  always  dated 
those  impressions,  which  made  him  foresee,  in  their  first 
rudiments,  the  hideous  eon^qucnces  of  the  ducUinet  propa- 
gated, and  the  measures  pursued,  by  the  pretended  National 
Ai«seinbly  ol  France.  Not  long  after  his  rolnm  from  PuriA, 
he  lonk  oecaMon.  in  the  Ilmise  of  Commuiis,  to  trstify  iho-o 
impressions,  la  a spetn:!),  of  which  no  satisfactory  rcp  .rt 
was  ever  given,  but  which  was  taken  in  short-hand,  and  of 
which  a copy  rcniuins  corrected  by  him>elf,  ho  poiuted  out 


the  conspiracy  of  atheism  to  the  watchful  jealousy  of  govern- 
ments. . . . With  a mind  thus  long  before  prepared, 

ho  could  not  bo  slow  in  forming  his  notions  of  the  hreneli 
Kevulution.  Nevertheless  ho  sought  ini'ornmlion  from 
every  quarter,  as  if  the  subject  bad  been  wholly  new  to  him, 
lie  desired  all  inirsoiis  of  his  acquaintance  who  were  going 
to  Paris  (and  curiosity  attracted  main)  to  bring  him  what- 
ever they  cuuUl  collect  of  the  greatest  circulation,  both  on 
the  one  side  and  the  other.  He  had  also  many  correspon- 
dents. not  only  among  tho  English  and  Americans  residing 
tliurc.  but  also  among  the  natives,  to  whom,  as  WLdl  as  to 
other  fureignotx,  ho  had  ahvays  done  tho  honours  of  this 
country,  as  fur  as  his  means  would  permit  him.  with  libentl 
hospitality.  Among  others,  ho  received  lutlcriH  endeavour- 
ing to  trick  uut  the  events  of  the  Rcvulution  in  the  most 
gaudy  colouring,  from  Mr.  Paine,  Mr.  Christie,  mid  Baron 
ClooU,  afterwards  belter  known  by  the  nmne  of  Aimcharsis. 
It  was  in  answer  to  a letter  of  this  kind  from  a French  gvu- 
tlemuii  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  liejfectionf.' 

The  ’ Uetk'ctions  on  the  Kevulution  in  France'  W'cre  pub- 
lished in  tho  beginning  of  Novcmlicr,  1790.  No  political 
work  probably  was  ever  read  with  such  avidity  on  its  a|>- 
pcarance.  or  produced  so  great  nn  cftect  on  the  public  mind. 
We  havo  before  us  the  sixth  edition,  printed  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  It  is  said  that  above  3U,U60  copies  were  sold 
before  the  first  demand  was  satisfied. 

It  is  slnlcd  in  the  preface  to  tho  ‘ Observations  on  the 
Conduct  of  tho  Minority,'  that,  on  the  publication  of  the 
work,  * Mr.  Burke  had  tho  satisfaction  of  receiving  explicit 
testimonies  of  concurrence  and  ap)>lause  from  the  principal 
uiuiubors  of  the  party  with  whom  he  had  begun  his  political 
career.'  The  opinions  he  hadexpressed,  however,  eventually 
led.  as  is  well  known,  to  a complete  separation  between  him- 
I self  and  Mr.  Fox.  the  then  acknowledged  leaderof  the  Wiiigs 
' in  the  House  of  Commons,  The  fullest  and  most  minute  uc 
count  of  tho  whole  affair  that  has  been  published  is  that  given 
in  the  Annual  Register  fur  1791.  To  this  narrative,  none  of 
the  siatements  oonlaiued  in  which  have  ever,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  been  contradicted,  may  bo  added  the  Preface  to 
tho  ‘ Observations  on  tho  Conduct  of  the  Minority,'  to  which 
we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  refer.  Tho  final  conten- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  took  rUce  on  the  Cth  cf 
May.  1791.  *The  scene  altogether,  as  the  writers  of  tho 
* Preface’  observe,  ‘ was  of  the  most  alllicling  kind.’ 

In  the  following  July,  Burke  publUhed  an  elaborate  ce  • 
fence  of  the  whole  course  of  his  ptilitical  lifo,  under  tlio 
title  of  ‘ An  Apjical  from  the  New  to  tho  Old  Whigs.'  In 
this  spirited  vindication,  ho  addresses  himself  especially  to 
the  attacks  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  on  the  ground 
of  the  alleged  incunsisloncy  of  his  recent  doctrines  with 
lhot.0  he  had  formerly  maintained.  ‘ This,'  he  observes,  • is 
the  great  gist  of  the  charge  against  him.  It  is  nut  so  much 
that  ho  is  wrong  in  his  book,  (that  however  is  alleged  also.) 
as  that  he  has  therein  l>elicd  his  whole  life.  I Itdicve,  if 
he  cmild  venture  to  value  himself  upon  any  thing,  it  is  on 
the  virtue  of  consistency  that  he  would  vsluo  himself  the 
most.  Strip  him  of  this,  and  you  leave  him  naked  indeed.* 

We  may  siifely  venture  to  allinn  that  no  person  luimliar 
with  the  whole  series  of  Mr.  Burke's  writings  can  demur  to 
the  substantial  soundness  of  the  claim  which  he  here  puts 
forth.  The  soundness  of  his  political  doctrines  thcm»etve.s 
is  another  questiun ; but,  right  or  wrung,  there  are  certainly 
none  inculcated  in  his  writings  subsequent  to  the  Frencli 
Hevulutioii  which  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  contradictory  to 
those  which  he  had  maintained  up  U)  that  event.  His  prin- 
ciples were  altogetlier  averse  to  a purely  democratic  consti- 
tution of  government  from  tho  first.  He  always  indeed 
denied  that  he  was  a man  of  aristocratic  inclinations,  mean- 
ing by  that  one  who  favoured  tho  aristocratic  moro  than  the 
popular  element  in  the  constitution  ; but  he  no  more  for  all 
that  ever  pruressed  any  wish  wholly  to  extinguish  the 
former  clement  than  tlie  latter.  Thus  in  his  speech  on  the 
repeal  of  tho  .Marriage  Act.  in  June,  1761,  he  said.  ‘I  am 
acouscil,  1 am  told,  abroad  of  bt>ing  a man  of  aristocratic 
principles.  If  by  aristocracy  they  mean  the  peers.  I have 
DO  vulgar  admiration,  nor  vulgar  antipathy  towanls  them  ; 
I hold  their  order  in  cold  and  decent  respert.  I hold  them 
to  be  of  (in  absolute  neressity  in  the  conKiiiuUon ; bull 
think  they  are  only  good  when  kept  within  their  proper 
UmindA.'  And  the  work  in  which  he  may  be  said  to  have 
first  made  the  profcAsiun  of  his  political  faiin,  his  ' Thoughts 
on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Hiscoiilents,'  is  certainly  any 
thing  rather  than  a proression  of  democratic  opuiions.  * Tha 
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clear  object  of  the  whole,*  an  is  ohsen'ctl  in  the  preface  to 
the  ‘ Ol>»ervatii>ns  on  the  Coinluct  of  the  Minority,'  ‘is  to 
rerommeml,  as  the  best  practical  government  for  this 
coujitry,  an  open  aristocracy  of  rank,  property,  virtue,  niul 
talents,  acting  in  concert  t«jgether,  on  a known  ami  rtowwI 
system  of  opinions  agreeable  to  the  existing  cimstitulioii  uf 
the  kiiig<lom,  ucr^u'nng  by  their  principles  and  conduct  the 
public  coiifldenco  of  tlie  people,  and,  in  all  those  titles, 
claiming  the  public  conddenfe  of  the  sovereign.  None  of 
his  writings  on  the  Frimch  Revolution  were  ever  pursued 
with  a more  violent  cry  than  was  that  pamphlet,  by  tho 
republicans  of  the  <l.iy.’ 

Tho  only  res[ie«*l  in  which  his  latest  writings  really  differ 
from  those  of  earlier  date  is.  that  they  evince  a more  excited 
sense  of  the  dangers  of  popular  delusion  and  passion,  and 
urge  with  much  greater  earnestness  the  importance  of  those 
restraining  inslihititms,  which  the  ao»hor  eonceives,  uitd 
always  did  conceive,  to  be  nceessary  for  the  stabdily  of  go- 
vernments and  the  conservation  of  society.  But  tins  is 
nothing  mure  lliaii  the  change  of  topic  that  is  natural  to  a 
new  t»cca^it»n.  It  is  sufficiontly  acciuinted  for  and  justified 
by  what  he  t*ays  himself  in  the  last  sentence  of  thy  • Retlcc- 
t ii)us,‘  when*  he  dfscnbes  his  book  as  containing  the  opinions 
of  * one  who  wishes  to  preserve  consistency  by  varying  his 
means  to  secure  tlie  unity  of  his  end ; and,  when  the  equi- 
p<iise  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sails  may  be  endangered  by 
uverloailing  it  upon  one  side,  is  desirous  of  currying  the  small 
Weight  of  his  reasons  to  that  which  may  preserve  its  equipoise.’ 

Tbe  jKwiti<m  in  which  Mr.  Burke  was  now  piac.-d  had 
separated  him  in  fact,  though  not  yet  altogether  in  form, 
from  the  political  party  with  which  he  had  liithcrto  acted. 
It  is  known  however  that  long  after  this  time  he  still  con- 
tinued to  urge  a union  liclwcen  the  ministers  and  the  oppu- 
sitioii,  including  Mr.  Fox.  In  February.  179.1,  the  war 
with  Fmn«‘e.  which  he  had  for  mnno  years  jiredicted  as 
inuvitublo,  actually  broke  out.  About  tho  same  time  the 
first  avowitl  breach  nx)k  place  in  the  Whig  Club,  by  tho 
formal  secession  of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Windham,  and  other 
tnt'mbers,  to  the  number  of  fort^-Qvc  in  all,  on  the  occnsii^n 
of  a resolution  passed  by  the  majority  of  the  club,  which  w.-is 
construed  as  a dtHrlara'tion  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  tho 
quarrel  between  Mr.  Burke  and  him. 

Mr.  Burke  meanwhile  etmtinued  his  exertions  both  with 
his  pen  and  in  parliament  with  as  much  vigour  as  ever. 
Thu  ‘ Appeal'  liau  l>ccn  fiillnwed  in  Deceinbyr  of  the  baine 
year  by  a paper  of  eonsirlemblo  length,  entitled  • Thoughts 
on  French  Affairs,*  which  however  was  not  published  till 
after  hi.s  death.  A letter  which  he  wrote  about  the  same 
time  to  tho  Empress  of  Uu'wm,  in  acknowluilgment  of  a 
cotnmunication  timmgh  the  Comte  de  Woronxo'v  of  her 
Majesty's  titunks  for  his  b<M>k  on  the  French  Kevolulion,  is 
printed  among  liis  works.  But.  occonling  to  the  Preface 
to  the  * Observations  on  the  Conductor  the  Miiuiriiy,’  it  was 
never  sent,  having  been  suppresserl  by  tho  advice  of  mitiia- 
tors,  to  whom  it  was  shown, ' in  const-queneo  of  some  doubts  ^ 
which  they  entertained' — ‘just  doubts,’  it  is  added,  ‘a.' 
subsequent  -.vents  have  shown.’  He  also  wrote,  among 
other  shorUr  niece*,  in  .lanuary,  l7'J-2,  the  fir.-.t  I..«*tler  to 
Sir  Hercules  t^mgrishe  on  the  Catholic  Disabilities;  in 
NovcmlMjr  of  the  same  year  a paper  cntitlcrl  ‘Hints  for 
Consideration  on  the  present  State  of  Affairs:'  in  tlic  be- 
ginning of  1793  a I.A>tter  on  the  subject  of  tbo  Popery  I.nws. 
addressed  to  his  s-m.  Mr.  UirhanI  Burke,  who  had  lately 
been  appointed  agent  fur  the  Irish  Catholics ; in  October, 

1 793,  his  * Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies  with  res[K!t't 
to  France  ;*  and  soon  nfier,  a Prcfatoiy  Discourse  to  his 
relation  Mr.  William  Burke's  Translation  of  M.  Brissot's 
Address  to  his  Constituents. 

He  was  now  however  an.tious  to  retire  from  public  He ; 
and  an  arrangement  having  been  made  for  his  son  to  suc- 
rcefl  him  in  the  representation  of  M.-tllon,  he  only  rt’maineil 
ill  purliamcnt  to  coticludu  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
A'-cordingly,  the  last  day  on  which  ho  8pi>oured  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  the  20th  of  .lunc,  1794,  when  tho 
thanks  of  the  house  were  voted  to  the  managers  of  the 
imp-aclunent  for  their  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  them.  Mr.  II.  Burke,  within  a few  days  after  his  elec- 
tion fir  Mahon,  was  taken  ill,  and  dusl  on  tho  2nd  of  Au- 
gust. at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  Kmm  this  severe  blow  his 
father  never  rccovere«l. 

The  division  in  the  Whig  party  had  been  in  the  mean 
lime  extending  itself:  ami  Mr.  Burke's  friends  the  Duke 
of  Pcrtlund  mid  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  had  not  thought 


ppiper  to  take  part  in  the  first  aeeession,  now  not  only  left 
their  old  assiKuates,  but  formally  joined  the  ministry.  Ira- 
mttliately  after  the  close  of  the  session  of  {lariiumr’nt  in 
.Inly,  these  (wo  noblemen,  with  Lonl  Spencer  and  Mn 
, Windlmin.  t'«)k  ollicc  in  the  government.  Ttiese  arrange- 
ments nro  understoid  to  hare  been  brought  about  prin- 
cipally llmiugh  the  interpositimi  of  Mr.  Burke.  Iti  Octolrcr, 
' 1793,  he  receive*!  a pension  of  12U0/.  per  annum  on  tho 
civil  li.st,  and  soon  after  another  of ,2300/.  on  the  fuur-and-a 
half  |K*r  e«-nl.  fund.  Tliese  grunts  are  said  to  have  origin 
kted  ill  the  expre-^  wish  of  the  king. 

An  attack  inude  iqion  him  in  tlic  House  of  on  (he 

ground  of  his  pension,  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  K.irl 
of  I.amlerthile,  drew  from  him.  early  in  1 790,  his  celebrated 
* Letter  to  a Nolile  I.o)rd‘  (Earl  Fiizvviihain),  which  was 
perhaps  more  generally  read  at  the  lime,  and  ha*  continued 
to  be  to  a greater  extent  popularly  known  since,  than  any- 
thing else  he  ever  wiiUe,  with  tho  exception  of  tlio  ‘ Hcllec- 
tions  on  thu  French  llevulution.' 

His  publi>her  on  tins  occasion  was  I.  Owen,  of  No.  168, 
Piccadiilv.  who  appears  to  have  Iwcn  recommended  b)  him 
by  Mr.  Windham.  .Mler  some  month*,  application  being 
inailo  to  Owen  f<»r  an  eiTount  of  the  profits,  ho  asserted 
that  he  had  received  tho  MS.  ns  a present  from  t'ne  author; 
and  rather  than  go  to  law  with  liim,  Mr.  Burke  chose  to 
allow  him  to  keep  what  he  had  got.  Before  thi«,  however, 
Owen  had  ohtained  the  MS-  of  another  work  from  Burke, 
entitled  * Two  Ixtters  address»*d  to  a Mcmltcrof  the  pre-ent 
Parliament  on  (he  Propisals  for  Peace  with  (he  Kegicido 
Directory  of  France.*  This  M.S,  he  now  refused  to  deliver 
up  ; and  had  the  impudence  to  publish  it  in  defiance  uf  the 
author,  with  an  Advertisement  in  vindication  of  his  con 
duct.  Mennwhilo  (he  work  had  been  transferred  by  the 
author  to  Messrs.  Rivington,  of  .Sl  Punrs  Chureh-yard, 
and  was  brought  out  by  them  in  a ourect  form.  In  tbo 
eiinrhiding  paragraph  of  the  genuine  edition,  Burke  s^waks 
of  the  two  |.*>tlerK,  as  well  ns  part  of  aiiotber  which  was  to  fol- 
low. as  having  been  written  lung  before.  The  n’ctiiul  of  these 
two  I^'Uers,  in  particular,  is  very  reniarknhlc  for  the  observa- 
tion* it  contain*  on  the  manner  in  whieb  the  war  had  till  then 
been,  and  long  afterwards  continue*!  lo  lie,  conducted  ; and 
for  the  confident  tune  in  which  it  is  announce*!  that  no  suc- 
cess could  be  hoped  fur  until  that  plan  should  he  changed. 
The  allies,  it  is  (ib>erved,  had  adopted  * a plan  of  war, 
against  the  suret'ss  of  which  there  was  something  little  slcjrt: 
of  inallicinatiral  demonstmlion.  They  refused  to  toko  any 
step  which  might  strike  at  the  heart  of  affair.*.  They 
seemed  unwilling  to  wound  tho  enemy  in  any  vital  part. 
” • * They  always  kept  on  the  circumference;  and  tho 
wider  and  remoter  the  nrclo  was,  the  more  eagerly  they 
cho-o  it  as  their  sphere  of  action  in  this  centrifugal  war.' 
A third  of  tho  ‘ I.idters  on  a Regicide  Peace'  was  on  its 
way  thnmgh  tho  press  when  Mr.  Burke  died.  A f>urlh, 
addressed  to  Lord  Fitzwillinm,  which  had  been  written 
before  the  three  others,  but  never  finished,  was  pubUahed 
after  his  death. 

Early  in  1 797.  Owen,  the  publisher,  announced  ‘ A Letter 
from  (he  Right  Ilouounible  Edmund  Burke  to  hi*  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority  in  Par- 
liament: containing  Fifty-four  Articles  of  Impeachmeiit 
against  the  Right  ILmmirabIc  G.  .1.  Fox  : fn>m  the  Original 
(b)py  in  the  possession  of  the  Noble  Duke.'  The  publica- 
tion imme^liatcly  appeiired,  professing  to  be  * printed  for  the 
Editor,*  and  sold  by  Owen.  There  is  no  introductory  no- 
tice, and  the  whole  make*  a pamphlet  of  94  pages.  This 
paper  had  in  fact  heen  sent  to  the  press  by  Swift,  a prerion 
whom  Burko  had  taken  into  hi*  service  from  motives  of 
charitv,  niid  had  confidentially  cmnluycfl  to  transenije  tho 
only  fair  copy  ho  ever  had  taken  of  it.  It  had  been  pre- 
pared in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1 793.  and  communir*ated 
only  to  the  Duke  of  Portlund  and  to  Karl  Fitzwilliam. 
Iwfore  they  had  »cctKled  from  tho  Whig  Club.  In  a Lftter, 
dated  SeplemlH‘r  29th,  1783.  which  was  twnt  along  with  it 
to  tho  former,  the  writer  says,  ‘ 1 now  make  it  my  bumble 
request  to  vour  Grace  that  you  will  not  give  any  .*<»rt  of 
answer  to  tlie  paper  I seiul,  or  to  this  letter,  except  barely 
to  let  me  know  that  you  have  received  ihero,  I even  wish 
that  at  present  you  may  not  read  the  paper  which  I trans- 
mit : hvk  it  up  in  the  drawer  of  your  hbrory  table : ami 
when  a duv  ofj-ompulsory  relleiiion  conics,  then  he  r’caicd 
to  turn  to  U.’  Swift  however  had  surreptitiously  laten  a 
ropy  for  his  own  use.  As  soon  as  tho  publication  ao|H’8red 
on  injunclioa  was  obtained  lo  slop  its  aulc;  but  it  was  nol 
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withstanding  reprinted  immediately  both  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  atm  about  3U00  copies  of  it  are  fuppo^d  to  have 
thus  ^ot  into  circulation.  Burke  was  at  the  time  at  Hath, 
and  WHS  ctmsidcred  to  bo  on  his  doath-hed.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  paper,  espixially  under  such  a title,  annoyed 
him  greatly.  ' I never,'  he  says,  in  a letter  which  he  wrote 
to  Dr.  Lawrence  at  the  moment,  ‘ communicated  that  paper 
to  any  out  of  the  very  small  circle  of  those  private  friends 
from  whom  I concealed  nothing.  But  I beg  you  and  my 
friends  to  be  cautious  how  you  let  it  be  understood  that  I 
disclaim  anything  but  the  mere  act  and  intention  of  publi- 
cation. I do  not  retract  any  one  of  the  sentiments  contained 
in  that  memorial,  which  was,  and  is,  my  juslidcation,  ad- 
dressed to  the  friends  for  whose  use  alone  1 intended  it 
Had  1 tIc^^gnell  it  fur  the  public,  1 should  have  been  more 
exact  and  full.  It  was  written  in  a tone  of  indignation,  in 
conncnuence  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Whig  Club,  which 
were  directly  pointed  against  myself  an<l  others,  ami  occa- 
sioned our  accession  from  that  club,  which  is  the  last  act  of 
my  life  that  I shall  under  any  circumstances  repent.  Many 
temperuTuents  and  explanations  there  would  have  been,  ^ 
ever  I hod  a notion  that  it  should  meet  the  public  eye.' 

In  the  end  of  May  Mr.  Burke  <^uilte<l  Batlj  fjr  his  house 
at  Bcaconsdeld.  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  ho  died  on  the 
?)lh  of  July.  A correct  cilition  of  tho  paper  which  Owen 
hud  printiHl  was  now  published  by  his  executors,  under  the 
title  of  ‘ Two  Letters  on  the  Conduct  of  Our  Domestic 
Parlies  with  reganl  to  French  Politics,  including  Observa- 
tions on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority  in  the  Session  of  1 793.' 
Tho  Letters  were  introduced  by  tho  in^rtant  Preface  to 
which  we  have  so  frequently  referred.  The  ‘ Ohservations* 
arc  wnat  had  previously  lieen  puldishml  under  tho  title  of 
the  * Fifty-four  Articles  of  lm|H.*arhtiicnl.'  Sir.  The  other 
paper  is  a ‘ IvCtter  to  William  Elliult,  Esq.,  occusioncrl  by  an 
arrount  given  in  a Newspaper  of  the  Speech  made  in  the 
Huum  of  Dirds  bv  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  Debate 
conrerning  I.,ord  i^itzwilliam,  in  179^1.'  IIis  Grace,  who 
had  on  tho  occasion  referred  to  attacked  Mr.  Burke  on  the 
whole  course  of  his  recent  politics,  and  more  especially  for 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  drawing  off  Lord  Fiuwilliain  from 
the  old  Whig  connexion,  is  assaulted  in  turn  with  little 
mercy.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  I.astter.  which  rises 
abivc  personalities,  is  in  a very  high  strain  of  eloquence. 

Wc  have  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  rapid  sketch  all 
the  most  important  of  Mr.  Burke  s writings.  A collected 
edition  of  his  works  in  4to.  was  begun  in  1792,  and  three 
volumes  had  been  published  before  his  death.  Since  then 
five  more  have  been  added,  under  the  sunerintendcnce  of 
Ills  principal  executor,  the  laic  Dr.  Walter  King,  bishop  of 
Rochester.  Tho  last  appeared  in  1827.  A ninth  volume 
was  to  contain  tho  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Dr.  King;  but 
whether  or  not  tho  Life  in  question  was  ever  written  we  are 
not  aware.  An  8vo.  volume  of  l.«tlers  between  Burko  and 
his  friend  and  executor  Dr.  Lawrence,  was  published  in 
1 927.  Burko's  Speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
Westminster  Hall,  were  published  in  4 vols.  8vo.  in  1816. 
An  8vo.  volume  of  ' Memoirs’  of  Burke,  ‘ containing  many 
curious  Anecdotes,  both  of  a public  and  private  nature, 
together  with  copies  of  several  very  interesting  Letters  from 
that  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,'  was  announced  by 
Owen  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland  ; hut  wo  do  not  know  whether  the  book  has  ever 
appeared.  There  is  a Life  of  Burko  by  Mr.  Macormick. 
which  wc  have  not  seen,  but  which  we  suppose  to  be  the 
work  describe!!  by  Mr.  Prior  a.s  ‘ a quarto  volume  of  slander, 
dictated  by  tlie  mo.st  enveiiomcil  party  spirit,  and  probably 
meant  at  the  moment  to  answer  some  party  purpose.'  An- 
other. in  two  volumes  8vo.,  was  puhlisbed  a short  time  after 
Burke's  death,  by  Dr.  Ro^rt  Bissel,  the  author  of  a His- 
tory of  thu  Reign  of  George  111.  Bv  far  the  most  accurate 
and  complete  Life  of  Burke  however  is  that  by  James  Prior. 
Esq.,  the  second  edition  of  whicl\>  in  2 vols.  8vo.,  appeared 
in  1826.  There  is  also  a very  well  drawn-up  Sketch  of 
Burke's  Life  prefixed  to  a handsome  edition  of  his  works, 
in  2 voU.  crown  8m,  printed  i.i  ii>34,  by  the  Messrs.  Childs, 
of  Bungav. 

BURLAMAC'CHI.  FRANCESCO,  a citizen  of  the 
republic  of  Lucca,  about  the  year  1646  attempted  a rc- 
volution  in  Tuscany  against  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  I., 
for  the  purpose  of  re-estubli.shing  the  republican  govorn- 
menl.  Tike  several  of  his  countrymen,  and  other  Italians 
of  S'ena,  Ferrara,  and  other  towns.  Burlamacchi  was  secretly 
inclined  towards  the  Prolestunt  doctrines,  winch  appeared 


favourable  to  political  liberty,  as  their  antagonist,  the  Pa 
pal  power,  supporte<l  the  absolutism  of  Charles  V.  Bur 
lamaccht  held  carres|iondunco  with  tho  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many. who  were  Uton  in  arms  against  the  emperor;  and 
his  plan  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a general  insurrection 
against  the  Papal  and  the  imperial  powers  throughout  Italy. 
With  this  view  he  had  secret  intelligence  with  the  disaffectM 
at  Bologna,  Perugia,  and  other  towns  of  the  Papal  state,  at 
well  as  with  the  Strozzi  and  other  Florentine  refugee*. 
Being  elected  gonfaloniere,  or  chief  magistrate,  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Lucca,  he  had  at  his  disposal  nearly  2000  militia  of 
the  mountaineers  of  the  Apennines,  the  captains  of  which 
were  devoted  to  him.  With  this  force  he  intended  to 
surprise  Pisa,  and  thus  give  the  signal  fur  insurrection. 
The  plot  was  nearly  ripe,  when  the  indiscretion  of  one  of 
the  conspirators  revealed  the  whole  to  Cosmo.  The  magis- 
trates of  Lucca,  being  informed  of  it,  arrested  Burlamacchi 
and  put  him  to  the  torture,  when  he  contossed  the  plot ; but 
they  refused  to  deliver  him  up  to  Cosmo.  Fcrrante  Gon- 
zaga,  the  imperial  lieutenant  at  Milan,  soon  afier  demand- 
ing tlie  prisoner,  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  send  hitn 
, to  Milan,  where  be  was  again  examined  under  the  torture, 

I and  afterwards  executed  for  high  treason.  In  consequence 
I of  this,  some  relatives  of  Burlamacchi  and  several  other 
families  of  Lucca  left  their  country,  and  settled  at  Geneva, 
where  their  descendants  remain  to  this  day.  (Botta,  Storia 
d*/taii(i,  ronlhi/iata  tki  quel/a  del  Ouicciardini.) 

BURLAMAQUI.  JACQUES  JEAN,  was  bom  at 
Geneva  in  1694,  of  a ftmily,  originally  from  Lucca,  named 
Burlamacchi,  the  termination  of  the  name  having  been 
altered  according  to  the  French  orthography.  Burlamaqui 
became  professor  of  law  in  the  academy  or  university  of 
Geneva;  and  hewo-n  for  a time  tutor  to  the  Princo  Frederick 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  with  whom  he  resided  some  years  in  Ger- 
many. On  his  return  to  Geneva  he  was  made  Councillor 
of  State.  He  is  chiefly  known  by  bis  work  entitled  * i’rin- 
cipes  du  Droit  Nuturel  et  Politique,'  which  was  published 
after  his  death ; it  obtainetl  consklcrabte  reputation,  and  was 
adapted  for  the  use  of  schools.  The  work  is  written  in  a clear 
stvie,  and  is  well  arranged,  the  author  having  condensed 
what  was  most  essential  and  valuable  in  the  works  of  his 
predecessors,  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  Barbeyrac.  Burla- 
maqui  died  at  Geneva  in  1748. 

BURLEIGH.  LORD.  [Cbcil.] 

BURLESQUE,  a word  derived  from  the  Italian  adjec- 
tive * burlesco,'  which  is  applied  to  qualify*  words,  gestures, 
or  expressions  of  the  cquntunanco  intended  to  excite  laugh- 
ter. The  Italian  verb  *burlare’  means  to  mock  or  mimic, 
and  also  to  laugh  at  a person  and  make  him  a dupe.  In 
the  latinity  of  tlie  roiddio  ages  we  find  ' burlare'  used  as 
synonymous  with  ‘ ludero.’  (Dueango.)  The  burlesque  sty  Is 
is  applicable  both  to  conversation  and  pantomime,  and  to 
written  composition  and  the  art  of  drawing.  Facetious  anec- 
dotes and  repartees  exposing  some  blunder  or  turning  some- 
thing into  ruiicule  are  sstyled  burlesque.  Tlie  burlesque  stylo 
however  is  most  common  in  poctM',  and  may  be  defin^  to  be  a 
sort  of  good-humoured  satire.  There  is  a class  of  burlesque 
poems  in  every  language,  such  as  Hudibras  and  Beppo, 
in  English;  but  of  a\l  modem  languages  the  Italian 
abounds  most  in  this  species  of  composition,  which  is 
called  * pocsia  burlesca,'  or  ' poesia  giocosa.'  and  also 
^sia  Iwrnesca.'  [Bxrni.]  This  species  of  poetry  is 
divided  into  several  branches,  each  cultivated  by  numerous 
writers  both  in  the  lla\ian  and  in  tho  dialects  of  luly. 
(Aldeano,  Della  Poena  Giocosa.)  Tho  burlesque  in  the 
art  of  drawing  is  shown  in  the  English  caricatures,  and 
in  the  skutches  of  low  life  and  merry-making  exhibited 
by  many  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters,  and  also  in 
the  representations  of  deformed  and  uncouth  figures,  such 
os  arc  found  among  antient  ond  modern  sculptures.  Mon- 
strosities however,  which  excite  a sensp  of  horror  or  disgust, 
cannot  be  properly  called  burlesque  productions,  the  essen- 
tial quality  of  the  latter  being  to  eScite  laughter.  For  the 
same  reason,  satires  of  the  invective  kind  reprobating  gross 
vice,  such  as  Juvenal's,  arc  quite  distinct  from  burlesque 
compositions. 

BuRLETTA  (from  Burlare,  Ital.,  to  joke,  to  banter,  to 
play),  a comic  operetta,  or  short  ojiora:  a musical  farce. 

BURLINGTON,  a county  in  the  state  of  New  .Jersey, 
in  tho  Unitcil  St.vte>  of  America,  extends  from  the  Allantio 
coast  on  the  S.E.  to  tho  river  Delaware  and  Huntingilun 
county  on  tho  N.W.  The  country  is  geiieraliy  level  and  la 
well  watered ; tho  soil  is  not  fertile,  but  nearly  the  whole  i* 
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under  cultivation.  The  population  in  1830  was  31,086 
auutH. 

Tiio  to\rn  of  Burlington,  in  thii  county,  which  ia  not 
however  the  county  town,  bt  Biluated  on  an  ixlami  in  the 
Dulaware,  about  1 1 miles  below  Trenton.  It  was  foundud  in 
1688,  and  is  a regularly  built  town  with  wide  streets.  Many 
of  the  inhabitaiiU  are  onga,;ed  in  the  llshen,  the  produce 
of  which  forms  a considerable  branch  of  tnt^c  with  l*hila- 
delphia.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  railway,  61  miles  in 
longih.  commences  at  Camden  on  the  Delaware,  opposite  to 
Philadelphia,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  river  to 
Burlington : it  thence  proceeds  to  Rordenlown.  where  it 
caves  the  river,  and  passing  through  Hightstown  and 
Spottswood,  ends  at  South  Amboy,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
nver  Kariton. 

(Thompson's  Alcfdo;  American  Almanac  and  Com- 
panxon.) 

BURLINGTON,  the  county  town  of  Chittenden  county, 
state  of  V'ermont.  in  Uie  United  States  of  America,  is  situ- 
ated on  a beautiful  harbour  on  lake  Champlain,  neartho 
mouth  of  Onion  river.  It  stands  on  elevate  ground,  and 
commands  a fine  view  of  the  lake  and  the  surrounding 
country.  It  U a place  of  considerable  trade,  and  nearly  all 
the  vcHseU  which  navigate  the  lake  belong  to  this  port. 

The  university  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  was  incof' 
po rated  in  1791,  but  was  not  opened  to  students  until  1800. 
The  building,  which  is  of  brick,  stands  on  the  east  side  of 
the  town,  a^ut  a mile  from  lake  Champlain,  and  as  it  is 
2 16  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  commands  a de> 
lightful  prospect.  The  building  first  raised  was  destroyed 
by  firo  in  1824,  and  has  been  replaced  by  three  distinct 
erections,  one  of  which  contains  the  chapel  and  other  public 
rooms,  and  the  other  two  arc  appropriated  to  the  lodging 
and  accommodation  of  the  students.  The  university  pos- 
ses.scs  considerable  endowments,  consisting  principally  in 
lands.  In  every  township  in  Vermont,  with  tome  few  ex- 
ceptions,  an  assignment  of  land  has  been  secured  to  the 
university  ; only  a port  of  this  land,  yielding  a revenue  of 
2.60b  dollars,  hu  hitherto  (1834)  been  rendered  preduotive. 
There  is  a good  medical  school  attached  to  the  university. 
The  number  of  students  in  1833  was  50.  and  of  alumni 
about  200.  The  annual  charge  to  the  general  students  for 
tuition  and  rent  of  apartments  is  25  dollars : the  expense  to 
medical  students  is  about  60  dollars. 

There  is  a joint  slock  bank  at  Burlington,  with  a capital 
of  150.000  dollars;  besides  which  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  has  an  office  there  for  discount  and  deposits. 

The  population  in  1830  was  3,526.  The  town  is  38  miles 
M'.N.VV  from  Montpellier,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  515 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Washington. 

(Thompson's  Alcedo;  American  Almanac  and  Com- 
panion.) 

BURLINGTON.  BARL  OF.  RICHARD  BOYLE, 
thinl  earl  of  Burlington  and  fourth  earl  of  Cork,  was  born  on 
the  25th  of  April,  1 695.  He  travelled  much  in  Italy,  where 
he  acquired  a strong  love  for  architecture.  In  1720-21,  he 
marrieil  tlie  Lady  Dorothy  Savi)e,  eldest  of  the  two  daughters 
and  co-heiresses  of  William  Savile,  marquis  of  Halifax. 
Charlotte,  the  youngest  of  three  daughters  by  this  lady, 
married  the  duke  of  ^vonshire.  The  life  of  the  earl  of  Bur* 
lington  presents  very  few  incideixls.  In  1 730  he  was  in> 
stalled  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  in  the  following  year  ho 
was  appointed  captain  of  the  hand  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners, 
a post  which  he  resigned  in  1 733.  The  title  of  Burlington 
becaino  extinct  at  his  death  in  1753,  but  has  since  been 
revived. 

Among  his  architectural  works,  he  repaired  Inigo  Jones's 
church  of  Su  Paul,  Covent-ganlcn,  and  erected  at  Chiswick 

gateway  by  the  same  architect,  which  once  stood  at 
cnufort-gardcn,  in  Chelsea.  His  knowledge  of  his  fa* 
vuuritc  art  was  always  at  the  command  of  others.  He 
assisted  Kent  (whom  he  also  maintained  in  his  house)  in 
publishing  Inigo  Jones's  designs  fur  Whitehall,  and  at  his 
own  expense  be  printed  an  edition  of  * Fabriche  anlicbo 
designate  da  Andrea  Palladio,  1 730,'  a work  on  antient 
baths,  from  the  drawings  of  that  great  architect.  A country 
house,  built  by  Palladio,  near  Vicenza,  called  the  Villa 
Capra  or  Rotonda,  funiished  the  idea  of  a house  at  Chiswick, 
wlii>'h  has  sinco  received  large  additions,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding the  well-known  sarcasm,  * that  it  was  too  little 
to  live  in,  and  too  big  to  hang  to  a watch-chain,'  must  still 
bi‘  considered  as  a model  of  very  pure  taslo.  Among  his 
Other  works  are  some  on  his  own  estate  at  Uanosborough, 


in  Yorkshire ; the  front  of  a house  in  Piccadilly  (Burlingtou 
House),  built  by  his  father,  and  the  coloniiado  within  its 
court;  the  IXirmitory  at  Westminster  school;  a lioiiw?  at 
Petersham  fir  l.»ord  Harrington,  which  afterwards  belonged 
to  Lord  Carysfort;  the  duke  of  Richmond’s  house  in 
Whitehall,  and  another  for  General  Watlo,  in  C^rk-slrcet. 
Our  remembrance  of  the  duke  of  Richmond's  is  by  no  means 
favourable,  and  that  fur  (lencral  Wade,  however  beautiful 
in  Its  elevation,  was  so  ill  di:.tnbutcil,  that  Lord  Chc.iterfidd 
remarked,  * Since  the  General  could  not  live  in  it  at  his  ease, 
he  had  better  take  a house  over  against  it,  and  look  at  it.' 
But  the  Asaombly-roora  at  York  is  esteemed  to  be  his 
cht>/-d (Buvre.  The  eulogy  of  Poiie  in  his  fourth  Mural 
Essay,  the  epistle  on  the  use  of  riches,  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  is  by  no  means  exaggerated : — 

' You  too  firooifdt  mukp  (ailing  art*  yonr  care ; 

Kn-rt  n.'W  wonder*,  aiwi  ihc  old  rrpulr; 

Jcinc*  artd  Falliwiln  to  ihi-marlTe* 

Ami  Iw  nbate'er  Vitnirlua  wai  l>elot«P 

BURLOS.  [Egypt.] 

BURMAN  EMPIRE.  [Birhaw  Empirr.] 

BURMAN,  the  name  of  a family  much  distinguished 
for  learning.  Fjumcis  Burman,  son  of  a Protestant 
minister,  was  born  in  1632.  at  Leyden,  where  he  received 
his  education.  Having  officiated  to  a Dutch  congregation 
at  Hanau  in  Hessen,  be  returned  to  bis  native  city,  and  was 
nominateil  regent  of  the  college  in  which  he  had  before 
studied.  Not  long  afterwards  he  was  elevated  to  the  prth* 
fessorship  of  divinity  at  Utrecht,  where  ho  died  November 
10th,  1679,  ba\nng  established  considerable  reputation  as  a 
linguist,  a preacher,  and  a philosopher.  His  works,  6>r  the 
most  part,  are  Commentaries  on  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  Exercises  on  academical  subjects. 

One  of  his  sons,  Fka:vcis,  was  also  divinity  professoral 
Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  1719. 

Another  son,  Pstbr,  obtained  greater  reputation  than 
cither  his  father  or  his  brother.  He  was  born  at  Utrecht, 
Juno  26,  1668,  and  after  his  education  there  under  Gnevius 
and  James  Gronovius,  be  studied  tlio  law  at  Leyden,  and 
travelled  into  Switzerland  and  Germany.  On  his  return 
to  Utrecht,  ho  practised  os  an  advocate,  and  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  a public  office  requiring  considerable  attention, 
ami  married  a wife  of  good  family,  by  wliom  he  hod  ten 
children.  His  love  of  classical  literature,  however,  was  so 
predominant,  that  in  spite  of  brilliant  sucpcas  at  the  bar,  he 
accepted  the  professorship  of  eloquence  and  history  at  the 
university  of  Utrecht,  ana  soon  afterwards  those  of  the  Greek 
language  and  of  politics.  On  the  death  of  Perisonius,  he 
was  translated,  in  17)6,  to  similar  professorships  at  Leyden, 
and  finally  he  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  of  history  of 
the  United  Provinces,  and  the  chief  librarianship  in  the  same 
University.  He  died  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age,  March  .11, 
1741.  His  chief  works  were  editions  of  Phmdrus,  Horace, 
Petroniua,  (^uinctilian,  Valerius  Fiaccus,  Poctm  Latini 
Minorca,  Velleius  Paterculus,  V’irgil,  Suetonius,  Lucan, 
Ovid,  and.  among  the  modems,  of  Buchanan.  To  tbe&o  he 
added  a collection  of  the  Epistles  of  learned  men,  and  some 
original  Orations  and  Poems,  a treatise  ('  De  V'ectigalibua 
Pop.  Rora.  ) on  the  revenues  of  the  Roman  people,  and  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Jupiter  Fulgurator.  A life  of  him. 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  first  appeaired  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  in  1742. 

Another  Prtxk  Burman,  nephew  of  the  last-mentioned, 
and  son  of  his  brother  Francis,  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1713.  He  was  professor  of  history  and  eloquence  at 
Francker,  and  dieil  at  Amsterdam.  June  24th.  1778.  Ho 
edited  Aristophanes,  Claudian,  an  Anthologia  of  the  Latin 
poets,  and  Propertius;  and  ho  also  published  four  books  of 
original  Latin  poetry. 

JoH.v  Burman,  son  of  the  second-named  Francis,  was 
professor  of  botany  at  Amsterdam.  He  was  born  in  17U7. 
and  die<l  in  1 780,  leaving  behind  him  many  works  of 
celebrity  on  that  scienco  in  their  time.  He  is  principa)ly 
rcmemliered,  however,  as  being  one  of  the  early  patrons  of 
Linnous. 

BURMANNIA'CEvE,  asmall  onler  of  endogenous  plants 
with  equitant  leaves,  and  bright  blue  (lowers  followed  by 
winged  fruits  filled  with  very  minute  seeds.  They  are 
nearly  related  to  Iridacem  and  IlaMnodoracem.  (See 
Lindlev  H Natural  SytUm  of  Botany,  2nd  e<Ut.  p.  330.) 

BURN,  R1CH.A.RD,  tho  author  of  the  ‘ Ju.Hlice  of  lb# 
Peace,’  and  several  other  laborious  and  useful  compilaliru  a, 
was  bom  at  the  village  of  Winton  la  WeatmorelMd.  Ha 
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was  educated  at  Quoen'i:  Collcj^,  Oxford,  and  in  }rr»2  (lie 
uuivorsity  confeiTod  upon  him  the  honorary  doiirco  of  Doctor 
ef  He  wo*  instituted  to  the  livinij  of  Orton  in  Wcsl- 

muivland  in  1736.  which  he  ctuttinued  to  hold  until  his  death 
In  November.  1 763.  Ho  was  in  the  commU^iun  of  the 
peace  for  the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumlierland, 
and  was  made  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  by 
Bishop  Lyttleton.  Dr.  Burn  is  best  known  as  the  compiler 
of  the  'Justice  of  the  Peace  and  the  * Ecclesiastical  J^w,' 
The  first  of  these  is  an  alphalictical  digest  of  the  roimnon 
law  and  statutes  relating  to  the  duties  of  magistrates  and 
parish  ofllcers,  comprehending  n detaiie<I  exposition  of  the 

fioor-laws;  and  the  second  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Kng- 
isli  svstem  of  ecclesiastical  law,  also  disposed  in  al}dia' 
beticul  ortlcr.  The  maleriils  for  these  works  were  col- 
lected by  Ur.  Burn  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  and  ar» 
ranged  in  a clear  and  judicious  manner.  Their  practical 
utility  to  magistrates,  country  geiUlcmcn,  and  clergymen 
obtained  fur  tlicm  an  extensive  sale  and  a high  reputation; 
and  numemus  editions  of  both  of  them  have  lieou  publUhe<t. 
Dr.  Burn  also  compiled,  in  conjimction  with  Joseph  Nichol- 
soti,  a nenhew  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  a wurk  ou  the  anti- 
fliiitics  or  Cumberland  ami  Westmoreland,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  2 voU.  410.  in  1777.  lie  also  piildished  a history 
of  the  ptwr-laws.  and  an  c<rilion  of  * Blackstunc'a  Com- 
mentaries,' hesirles  several  Ecrmons  and  works  of  a religious 
character. 

BURNET.  CflLBEKT,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  isih 
September.  16-13.  Hi.s  father,  Roliert  Burnet,  E>q.,  ofCro- 
munt,  in  Aberdeenshire,  was  a practitioner  of  law,  and  at 
the  Restoration  was  made  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  The  family  was  a younger  branch  of  the  anlient 
house  of  Burnet  of  Ix'ys,  on  which  a baronetcy  was  conferred 
in  1026. 

At  the  age  of  ten  Gillxirt  was  sent  to  college  at  Aberd^n. 
where,  after  having  taken  liis  degree  of  M..\.,  ho  proreederl 
to  prepare  hiniAclf.  by  the  study  of  the  civil  law.  for  following 
his  father’s  profession.  He  soon  however  gave  up  thi.s 
study  for  that  of  di\inity,  and  was  license«l  to  preach,  ac- 
cording to  tho  forms  of  the  ^$colch  chusfli,  in  1661.  Al- 
though offei-ed  a living  by  his  relative,  Sir  Alexatider 
Burnet,  he  considerwl  himwdf  yet  too  young  to  under- 
take such  a charge.  In  166.1  he  visited  Cambridge.  Oxford, 
and  !<<mdon,  ami  afterwards  made  a tour  through  Holland, 
Ihc  Netherlands,  and  part  of  Franco.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  made  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Swicty,  which 
may  be  taken  as  an  cvidcnco  that  ho  already  cnjoyctl  con- 
fiidcRtble  reputation. 

In  his  own  country  he  soon  acquired  alvi  much  reputation 
as  a preacher.  He  had  from  the  first  adopted  the  prartire 
of  jireaching  extempore,  or  without  writing  out  his  dis- 
courses. In  1665  he  was,  on  the  presentation  of  his  friend 
Sir  Rybcrt  Fletcher,  appointed  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Saltoun,  in  East  l»ihian,  on  which  oernsinn  he  recoivcyl 
or  linaiMin  from  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  sjicnt 
nearly  five  years,  during  which,  by  his  charity  and  his  assi- 
duity in  the  discliargc  of  his  duties,  he  gainotl  the  warm 
attachment  of  his  parishioners.  ^S’hile  hero  al<o  he  Wgnn 
his  interference  in  afTairs  of  church  and  Mate,  by  drawing 
up,  in  1666.  a strong  representation  against  certain  abuses 
of  their  authority,  which  ho  imputed  to  the  Scottish  bi-hops, 
and  circulating  it  in  manuscript.  For  this  step  it  is  said 
that  Archbishop  Sharj>c  proposetl  his  deprivation  and  ex- 
communication; hut  the  other  hi^hnps  did  not  .second  the 
*eal  of  the  metropolitan,  and  nothing  was  done. 

From  1668,  when  the  !ldmini^tration  of  Scotland  was  put 
.iito  the  hands  of  Sir  Uolwrt  Murray,  and  motlcratc  counsels 
for  a short  time  provaded.  Burnet,  young  ns  he  was,  began 
to  li«  much  consulted  by  those  at  the  head  of  affairs.  In  ' 
16t;y  he  was  chosen  FrofesBor  of  Divinity  at  Glasgow,  and 
from  this  time  ul-o  he  liccamc  more  than  c^cr  mixed  up 
vt'iili  aff.iirs  of  state.  Keeping  to  the  line  of  moflemtion 
upon  which  ho  had  set  nut,  he  applic«l  his  efforts  to  recon- 
cile the  dukes  of  l^iudcnlale  ami  Hamilton,  tho  heads  of 
the  two  parties  « Inch  then  strove  fur  the  o-scendancy  : but 
m (his  .attempt  he  liaU  no  success.  Almut  this  time  he  is 
said  to  have  refusLsl  one  of  the  Scottinh  bishoprics,  alleging 
ns  his  excuse  that  he  was  too  young.  In  1669  he  published 
his  first  work,  entitled  * A moilcsi  and  free  Conferonce  be- 
lwi*en  a Conf)rrai-l  nml  a Non-conformist.'  In  1670  or 
1671  he  strengthem^l  his  connexion  with  the  mwleralc 
p.rty  by  iii<  marriage  with  Lady  Margaret  Kenncfly,  llie 
daughter  of  John  me  sixth  carl  of  Casailis,  designated  by 


his  contemporaries  * the  grave  and  solemn  carl,*  who,  after 
having  refused  to  acknowiedgo  Cromwell  during  all  tho 
lime  of  tho  protectorate,  was  dismissed  from  oHleo  after  the 
Reformation  fur  scrupling  to  take  the  slavish  oaths  which 
were  then  adminUtered.  This  lady  was  considerably  older 
ih.in  Hurncl. 

In  1672  he  publisheil  a work  luimcwhat  differing  in  spirit 
fnim  the  generality  <if  bU  prtHluclioiis,  being  in  hid  sumu- 
thing  very  like  a defence  of  the  do<‘lrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience. under  the  title  of*  A Vindication  of  the  Authority, 
Cuns'.itiilion,  and  Laus  of  the  Church  and  Statu  of  Scot- 
land.' In  practical  politics  houc\cr  he  resisted  alt  the  at- 
tempts that  uerc  made  to  engage  him  in  sup|H>rt  of  tho 
oppressi\c  measures  of  tho  court.  In  cnnscipience  he  drew 
uptiti  himself  so  much  of  the  resentmcnl  of  the  duke  of  1-au- 
dcrdule,  now  the  ruling  authority,  fliat,  in  167-1,  he  deenuud 
it  l>est  fur  his  safety  to  resign  his  professorship,  and  to  rc- 
movo  to  London.  Here,  tho  same  year,  after  having  de- 
clined the  living  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  lie  was  luado 
preacher  at  tho  Rolls  Chapel,  by  Sir  Harbottlc  Grimstune, 
then  Master  of  (he  Rolls;  and  soon  after  he  was  elected 
lecturer  at  St.  Clement's.  Ho  wos  at  the  same  time  de- 
prived of  his  honorary  ofllce  of  one  of  the  chaplains  royal,  to 
which  he  had  been  appoinleil  some  years  before.  In  1676 
he  piihlisiied  his  * Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hainilton.'  vvhicli 
lie  had  drawn  up  from  the  archives  of  the  family  while  ho 
resided  at  Glasgow.  In  1679  ap]H.*aivd  the  Hot  folio  volume 
of  his  great  work,  * The  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land,' which  was  received  with  great  favour  by  the  public, 
then  in  a very  excited  slate  on  the  subject  of  popery,  and 
which  had  besides  the  extraonlinary  honour  of  procuring 
for  its  author  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  In 
1686  appeared  the  most  carefully  prepaiod  of  all  his  writings. 
hU  tract  entitled  ‘ Sumo  Passages  in  the  Life  and  Death  of 
tho  Earl  of  Rochester;'  being  an  account  of  hi*  convcrs.'i- 
tkms  willi  that  nobleman  in  Itis  last  illness,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  conversion  of  the  repentant  protlignie  to  a 
belief  in  Christianity.  In  1681  Im  gave  to  the  world  the 
second  volume  of  his  ‘History  of  the  Reformation.'  In 
1682  he  published  his  ‘ Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale.’  Over- 
tures were  now  again  made  to  him  by  the  court,  and  he  was 
offered  the  hi.diopric  cfC'liirhester  by  the  king.  ‘ if  he  wouhl 
entirely  come  inlr>  hi-  Itilcrests.’  He  still  however  remained 
steady  to  liU  prin'  ipies.  About  this  time  also  he  wrote  a 
celebrateil  letter  to  Charles,  reproving  him  in  the  severest 
style  both  fur  hi.s  public  misconduct  and  his  private  vices. 
His  maje-ty  read  it  twice  over,  and  then  threw  it  into  tho 
fire.  At  the  execution  of  ly>rd  Russell  in  1683,  Bui-nct 
attcmled  him  on  the  scaffold,  immediately  after  which  ho 
was  dismissed  both  from  his  prenchership  at  the  Rolls  and 
his  lecture  at  St.  Clement's  by  order  of  the  king.  In  1685 
he  publihbcd  his  * Life  of  Dr.  William  Bedell,  Bishop  of 
Kiimora  in  Ireland.' 

On  the  accession  of  James  II..  Burnet  retired  to  the  Con 
tinent,  and  after  visiting  Paris.contimicd  his  travels  through- 
out tho  South  of  Fruire,  Italy.  Swiirerlond,  and  the  North 
of  Germany,  to  Utmchl.  lie  nfterwanl*  published  an 
account  of  this  journey.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Holland 
hewns  inln«luciMl  at  the  court  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  w ith 
whom  he  became  a great  favourite.  His  active  exertions  in 
prt*p;iring  the  way  for  the  accc>sion  of  the  prince  to  the 
English  throne  are  matter  of  history.  When  William  came 
over  to  this  country,  Burnet  arcoinpanied  him  in  rpmlily  of 
his  chaplain,  and  immediately  after  the  revolution  he  was 
made  hiHho|i  of  Salisbury. 

In  1698  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, Ihc  son  of  the  Princess  Anne.  While  in  Holland 
lie  had  made  a second  marriage  with  Mr*.  Mary  Scott,  a 
! lady  of  Sivitiish  descent,  but  of  large  fortune  and  high  con- 
nection in  that  country.  Upon  the  death  of  this  lad>  by 
«mall-tK)X,  lie  soon  after  made  a third  marriage  with  Mr*. 
Borkefey,  a widow  lady,  of  good  fortune  and  great  piety, 
the  autlmress  of  a work  once  ]>opular,  entitled  n * Method  of 
Devotion.'  The  remainder  of  his  life  Bishop  Burnet  spent 
in  his  episcopal  duties,  his  discharge  of  wliicli  was  in  exery 
respect  most  meritorious  and  linnourable ; in  oHcndance  in 
}inrliamcnl,  in  the  husincs*  of  which  he  took  a ronsiilernblu 
share,  and  where  he  continued  through  all  changes  a 
realous  partixan  of  the  Whig  interest;  unil  in  nd'lres'ing 
the  public  with  his  indefniig.ahle  pen.  In  1699  appean-d. 
anotlicr  of  his  most  celebrutd!  work*,  his  ' Ex|iosi|jon  of  tho 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.'  It  ex- 
cited great  controversy  on  its  firit  unpearance,  and  was 
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«v(?n  comlcmned  as  hetcrdvlox  by  the  Lower  House  of  Con- 
v«x:ation.  An  elabonte  examination  of  the  jirineiples  of 
the  work,  in  so  far  :it  the  ]>oint  of  subscription  is  ronceriieil, 
may  be  f»uml  in  the  fourth  ami  fifth  chapters  of  ‘ The  Con- 
fessional* (by  Arclulcacon  Blackburne).  pp.  57 — 17!.  In 
1712  Buniet  publi^hcfl  separately  his  ‘ Intnxluction’ t>  the 
tliird  Volume  ofhU  * IlUtory  of  the  Reformation,'  in  which, 
havinji  indulged  hirast-lf  in  some  very  strong  observations 
on  what  he  considered  the  then  alarming  state  of  public 
affairs,  he  drew  upon  himself  tho  ridicule  and  abuse  of 
Swift,  who  retaliated  for  the  government  in  one  of  the 
Hharnost  satires  ever  written,  under  the  form  of  ‘ A Preface’ 
to  the  bishop’s  ’IntrtMluction.'  In  1714  the  third  rolumo 
of  the  ‘ History’  itself  appeared.  It  is  supplementary  to 
tlie  two  former.  Having  now  lived  to  see  llie  ac«‘c.ssion  of 
tho  House  of  Hanover,  nn  event  he  had  always  looked  fur- 
wanl  to  with  anxious  expectation,  as  the  consummation  of 
the  system  of  national  policy  which  he  had  cunstnntly  sup- 
port«.‘d,  tho  bishop  dicil  at  his  house  in  St.  John's  Court, 
Clerkenwell,  London,  on  the  1 7th  of  March.  1715. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  his  works  appeared  sfwn  after 
his  death,  in  two  volumes  folio,  under  the  titlo  of*  Bishop 
Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Time,  from  the  Restoration  of 
King  Cluarles  II.  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
at  Utreeht  in  tho  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.’  It  wii.s  pub- 
lished by  his  son  Thomas  (afterwanls  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Common  Pleas),  who  prefixed  to  it  an  account  of  his 
father's  life.  * Thuno  fart»r'  says  the  writer,  ‘ for  which  no 
vouchers  are  alleged  are  taken  from  the  bishop’s  manu- 
script notes  of  his  own  life,  and  can  be  supported  further  by 
other  testimonies  if  occasion  sitould  require.'  At  the  end 
of  subsequent  editions  there  is  given  ‘ A Chronological  and 
Particular  Account  of  the  Works  of  the  Right  Reverend 
and  Learned  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury. corrected  and  di?pos<*d  under  proper  he.'ids,  inter- 
spernud  with  some  critical  and  historical  oWrvaiioits,  by 
H.  F.'  (that  is.  tho  Rev.  Roger  Hexman).  This  list  con- 
tains the  titles  of  58  published  sermons,  13  discourses  and 
tracts  in  divinity,  18  tracts  against  ])opc‘ry,  2<>  tracts  pole- 
mical. {Kilitical,  and  miscellaneous,  and  25  historical  works 
and  tracts. 

Bishop  Burnet’s  ‘ History  of  his  Own  Time’  was  received 
with  a cry  of  d«?risi'»n  by  the  Tory  wits.  Swift  wrote  ‘ Short 
Remarks'  on  the  book;  Arbuthnot  parotlied  it  in  ‘ Notes 
and  Memorandums  of  the  Six  Day.s  prereiUng  the  Death 
of  tlie  late  Right  Rev.  — and  Poj)c  in  his  ‘ Memoirs 
of  P.  P.,  Clerk  of  this  Parish,’  turned  the  garrulous  and 
self'imixirtaul  manner  of  tho  writer  still  more  siiccessfiiHy 
into  ridicule.  In  the  remarkable  one-suWdness  of  his  party 
zeal,  his  cmlulouaness  and  general  want  of  judgment,  the 
looseness  of  his  style,  and.  as  it  has  been  observed,  the  still 
greater  looseness  of  his  facts,  ns  well  as  in  the  too  groat 
transparency  throughout  the  whole  of  ‘the  importance  of 
n man  to  himself,’  the  bishop  undoubtiHlIy  gave  considerable 
provocation  to  these  strictures;  but  still,  after  all  deduc- 
tions that  can  fairly  be  made,  tho  ' History’  is  a highly-in- 
teresting and  valuable  perf  >rmance,  and  h:is  preserved  ac- 
counts of  many  curious  transactions  which  otherwise  would 
have  remained  concealed  from  }K)stcrity.  Like  everything 
else  also  that  is  known  of  the  author,  although  it  shows  him 
to  hare  been  p<isscsscd  of  a considerable  share  of  vanity  and 
bustling  olhciousncss,  and  not  to  have  been  a person  of  the 
most  capacious  judgment,  iu  testimony  is  very  favourable 
to  the  excellence  of  his  heart  and  moral  nature,  to  his  dU- 
intereste<lnc6s,  his  courage,  his  public  spirit,  and  even  to 
his  ability  and  talent  within  the  proper  range  of  hi.s  powers. 
Even  many  of  his  prejudices  in  some  degreo  did  him 
honour.  lie  certainly  was  not  in  general  n good  writer; 
but  licsidcs  his  want  of  taste,  he  rarely  allowed  himself 
sudicient  time  either  for  tho  collection  and  examination  of 
his  materials,  or  for  their  efl’oetive  arrangement  and  expo- 
sition. Yet,  with  rarely  any  thing  like  elcganc'e,  there  is  a 
fluency  and  sometimes  a rude  strength  in  his  style  which 
make  ^is  works  upon  the  whole  readable  enough. 

Uryden  has  introduced  Burnet  in  the  third  part  of  his 
* Hind  and  Panther,'  in  the  character  of  King  Buzzard, 
and  sketched  him  personally,  morally,  and  intelloclually  in 
some  strong  lines.  The  delineation,  however,  is  that  of  a 
MrKonal  as  well  as  a political  enemy  : for  the  bishop,  who 
iiad  little  mspect  for  poets,  and  who  for  lus  coutempliious 
mention  of  ‘ one  Prior'  has  not  unjustly  been  pilloried  in  a 
well-known  epigram  as  ‘ one  Bumet,’  after  the  fashion  of 
his  own  phraseology-'had  chosen  iu  one  of  his  pamphlets, 


with  great  recklessness  of  assertion,  to  speak  of  Drydon  a.i 
a monster  of  profligacy, 

Tho  last  anil  best  edition  of  Bishop  Burnet’s  gicat  work, 
his  • History  of  the  Uefurmation,’  is  that  published  in  7 vols. 
8vo.  (the  index  forming  the  last)  at  Oxford  in  1829,  with  a 
valuable  pn^face  by  Dr.  E.  Nares. 

BURNET,  THOMAS,  was  born  at  Croft  in  Yorkshire 
about  the  year  1G35.  After  having  been  instructed  at  the 
free  school  of  Northollenon.  he  was  entered  at  Clare  llnll, 
Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Tillolson.  On  tho 
promotion  of  Dr.  Cudworth  in  1654  from  the  mastership  of 
Clare  Hull  to  that  of  Chrul’s  College,  Burnet  removed 
together  with  him.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  Christ's 
CkiUegc  in  1557.  and  four  years  afterwards  filled  tlie  otfu'C 
of  senior  proctor.  On  leaving  the  University  he  became 
tutor  to  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  eldest  son  of  the  marquess 
of  Winchester  (soon  after  the  Rc-voluiiou  created  duke  of 
Rultoii),  with  whom  he  travelled  and  gave  so  much 
satisfaction,  that  he  wa.s  afterwards  invited  to  accompuny 
the  earl  of  Ossory,  grandson  of  the  first  duke  of  Ormond,  in 
a similar  capacity. 

His  first  publication,  after  his  return,  and  the  work  on 
which  his  fume  almost  exclusively  resU,  was  in  l.ntin, 

* Telluris  Tlicoria  Sacra,'  IGSO.  f’ivc  years  after  its  ap- 
pearance he  was  elected  muster  of  the  Charter  lluu.se, 
Tho  precise  dale  of  his  ordination  is  unknown,  but  at  that 
election  one  of  the  govcrn;>rs  objected  tu  him  that  he  gene- 
rally appeared  in  a lay  habit.  The  duke  of  Onnond  how 
ever  replie<l,  in  excu-sc,  that  ho  had  neither  living  n<>r  any 
other  ecclesiastical  preferment;  and  that  whatever  might  1>o 
his  mode  of  dress,  his  life  and  conversation  were  in  all 
rcsjwcts  worthy  of  his  sacred  profession. 

‘The  first  opposition  to  tho  uispensing  power  which  James 
II.  thought  fit  to  assume,  was  made  by  Dr.  Burnet  about 
eighteen  months  after  his  election  to  the  mastership  of  the 
Charter-house.  The  king  addressed  a letter  to  the  g«>- 
rernors,  ordering  them  to  admit  one  Andrew  ]*ophum  us 
pensioner  wlienever  such  a place  should  become  vacant  in 
their  hospital,  without  temloring  to  him  any  oath,  or  re- 
quiring of  him  any  subscription  or  recognition,  in  conformity 
with  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Enghmd. 
And  this  was  tu  be  dono  notwilhstauding  any  statute,  order, 
or  eonstituiion  of  the  said  hospital  to  the  contrary,  with 
which  the  king  was  graciously  pleased  to  dis{>enso.  In 
spite  of  the  presence  of  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffries,  who  mou-d 
that  they  should  proceed  to  vote  without  any  debate,  Burnet, 
who  as  junior  governor  was  railed  u]x)n  to  vote*  first,  de- 
livered his  opinion  that  by  express  Act  of  Parliament,  3 Cur. 
1..  no  officer  could  be  a<lmitted  into  that  hospital  without 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  An  alteiupi 
was  made,  but  without  ellect,  to  overrule  Ibis  opinion.  The 
duke  of  Ormond  supported  Burnet,  and  on  the  vote 
being  put  Pophain  was  rejected  ; and  notwithstanding  tho 
threats  of  the  king  ami  of  tho  popish  party,  no  member  of 
that  communion  was  ever  admitted  into  the  Charter- 
houiw. 

Thus  barred  from  the  hope  of  court  preferment  dunng 
the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  Bumct.employeil 
himself  iu  writing  in  l.4itin  the  second  part  of  his  theory 

* l>e  Conflagraiiono  Mundi,'  which  ap|)eare<l  in  quarto  iu 
)C89.  He  had  already  in  1684  ti'anslatcd  the  first  part  into 
English,  and  he  added  the  second  part  in  the  oourse  of  the 
year  in  which  it  appeared  in  I.,alin  ; if  indeed  those  may  ls> 
called  translations  which  he  himself  terms  ‘ new  ruin[>o.-<i- 
lions  upon  the  same  ground,  there  being  several  additiunal 
chapters,  and  several  new  tuouldwl.' 

On  the  promotion  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  by  special 
recommendation  of  that  prelate,  Burnet  succeeded  him  as 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  King  William  III.,  and  was  considered 
to  be  on  the  sure  road  to  preferment.  These  prospects 
however  were  unfortunately  mariod  by  a work  which  ho 
put  forth  in  1692,  under  the  title  of  ‘ Archeoologim  Pluloso- 
phicoD,  sive  lX>clrina  Antiqua  de  Reruin  Ongimhus.'  The 
work  was  replete  with  learning,  but  tho  Mosaic  accxiunl  of 
tho  Fall  was  treated  as  an  allegory,  with  an  appearance  of 
levity  which  gave  offence  to  serious  turn,  and  of  which  Bur- 
net nflerwartls  rc(>ented.  It  contains  an  imaginary  dftilogue 
between  Eve  and  tho  scrjicnt.  7'hc  cry  raised  against  hiiu 
was  much  increased  by  the  unseasonable  praise  Wiowed  by 
Charles  Blount,  a professed  infidel,  and  it  was  thought  cx- 
p^licnt  that  Burnet  should  retire  from  the  clerkship  of  the 
king's  closet.  The  remainder  of  his  days  was  passed  in 
reliremeut  at  the  Charter-house*  where  he  died  Svptcmbnr 
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7lh,  1715.  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  that  inalitution, 
over  which  he  had  presided  during  thirty  years. 

Few  works  have  called  forth  higher  contemporary  eulogy 
than  ‘ The  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Karth.’  It  will  not  inde^ 
stand  the  lent  of  )>eing  confronted  with  the  known  facts  of 
the  history  of  the  earth ; and  Flamsteed  observed  of  it  that 
he  ' euuld  overthrow  its  doctrine  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  and 
that  there  went  more  to  the  making  of  the  world  than  a 
flne-turned  period. ' Its  mistakes  arise  from  too  close  ad- 
herence to  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes,  and  an  ignorance 
of  those  facts  without  a knowledge  of  which  such  an  at- 
tempt, however  ingenious,  can  only  be  considered  as  a 
visionary  system  of  cosmogony  ; but  whatever  may  be 
its  failure  as  a work  of  science,  it  has  rarely  been 
exceeded  in  splendour  of  imagination,  or  in  high  poeti- 
cal conception.  Burnet  printed  during  his  lifetime  a 
few  copies  of  a tract  in  Latin,  ‘ Do  Statu  Murtuurum  et  Rc- 
surgentium,'  one  of  which  having  fallen  into  tlic  hands  of 
Dr.  Mead  was  handsomely  reprinted  by  that  great  patron 
of  letters,  who  did  not  know  the  name  of  its  author,  as  a 
present  to  seme  few  select  friends.  Only  25  copies  were 
printed  in  i|uarto;  Maitiairo  revised  the  text,  and  mado 
many  blunders  by  inserting  manuscript  notes  and  additions 
at  improper  places  from  the  author’s  own  interleaved  copy. 
Upon  this  the  executor  of  Burnet  lent  Mead  a corrected 
copy,  from  which  50  were  printed,  with  a caution  to  those  to 
whom  they  were  given  not  to  suffer  the  treatise  to  be  trans- 
lated, reprinted,  or  published.  The  tract  however  was  sur- 
replitiouslv  published,  as  well  os  another  in  Latin,  ‘ De 
Fide  et  C>fllciis  Christianoruro.*  The  faulty  manner  in 
which  both  of  these  treatises  were  published  induced  Mr. 
\Vilkinson,  a friend  of  the  deceased  author  to  whom  his 
papers  had  come,  to  republish  them  in  1727  from  Bur- 
net's own  corrected  copies.  To  a second  edition  of  the 
first  tract,  in  173.1,  is  added  an  appendix  * De  FuturS  Ju- 
dnorum  Restoratione,'  which  it  appeared  that  Burnet  had 
designed  so  to  place. 

BURNETT,  JAMES.  [Monboddo.] 

BURNETT.  JOHN,  son  of  Mr.  W.  Burnott,  procurator 
at  law  in  Aberdeen,  was  admitted  advocate  at  the  Scots  bar 
on  the  10th  December.  1 785.  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  In 
1792  ho  was  made  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  lord  ad\'ocate 
of  Scotland,  and  so  continued  till  October.  1803,  when,  on 
the  resignation  of  Law  of  Elvingstone,  then  at  the  advanced 
•ge  of  90,  he  was  appointed  shoriB'  of  the  shire  of  Hadding- 
ton. In  this  place  he  remained  till  Apni,  IBIO,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  be  judge  admiral  of  Scotland,  in  the  room  of 
the  learned  K.  H.  Cay,  deceased.  He  was  also  some  time 
standing  counsel  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  author 
of  a valuable  treatise  on  various  branches  of  the  criminal 
law  of  Scotland,  which  was  passing  through  the  press  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  the  8th  December,  1810, 

BURNEY,  CHARLES.  Mus.  D.,  one  of  the  two  na- 
tives of  this  country  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
only  complete  histories  of  music  that  have  yet  appeared, 
was  bom  at  Shrewsbury,  in  1726.  From  a few  manuscript 
pages  of  an  autobiography  which  bo  commenced,  but  never 
proceeded  in,  we  learn  that  his  grandfather,  who  prefixed  a 
Mixe  to  the  family  name,  was  * a gentleman  of  a considerable 
patrimony  at  Great  Hanwood,  in  Shropshire,  who,  in  1727, 
walked  as  an  esquire  to  one  of  the  knignts  at  the  coronation 
of  George  II. and  that  his  father  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  under  Dr.  Busby;  but  having  entered  into 
an  imprudent  marriage,  he  incurred  the  resentment  of  bis 
parent,  and  thus  lost  to  himself  and  descendants  the 
property  to  which  he  otherwise  would  have  succeeded.  His 
wife  dying,  he  married  again  ; and  the  object  of  his  second 
choice  was  Mrs.  Ann  Cooper,  a great  beauty,  who  had 
rejected  Wycherley  the  dramatic  poet,  the  wit,  the  favourite 
of  the  court,  the  man  admired  and  socially  noticed  by 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank— for  James  Bumey,  then  seek- 
ing to  establish  himself  as  a provincial  portrait  painter. 
From  this  union  proceeded  the  subject  of  (he  present  article, 
who  was  unaccountably  neglected  by  his  parents,  and  left, 
not  only  during  his  infancy  but  his  boyhood,  to  the  care  of 
an  ignorant  though  worthy  old  nurse,  in  the  village  of 
Condover,  near  Shrewsbury.  At  length  however  he  was 
entered  at  the  free-school  of  the  latter  place,  but  soon  re- 
moved to  the  public  school  at  Chester,  in  which  city  he  also 
commenced  his  musical  studies,  under  Mr.  Baker,  organist 
of  the  calhmlral,  and  a disciple  of  the  famous  Dr.  Blow. 
When  he  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year  he  relumed  to  his 
natire  place,  and  raeeired  further  iostruoUona  in  the  art 


of  music,  from  an  elder  half-brother,  the  organist  of  St. 
Mary  s,  Shrewsbury.  He  then  went  to  London,  and  was 
pUe^  for  a term  of  three  years  under  Dr.  Arne,  from 
whom  he  doubtless  gained  some  knowledge,  but  in  a very 
desultory  way,  for  the  habits  of  that  distinguished  com- 
poser were  by  no  means  of  a regular  kind ; and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  his  pupil  learnt  much  less 
from  him  than  from  the  many  opportunities  offerdi  d in 
the  metropolis  of  hearing  the  beat  music,  especially  that  of 
Handel  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  great  master 
himself. 

In  1749  Mr.  Bumev  was  elected  organist  of  a church  in 
the  city : and  about  tfie  same  period  be  engaged  to  lake  the 
harpsichord  at  a subscription  concert,  held  at  the  King's 
Arms  Comhill.  He  was  now  introduced  to  the  great 
actress,  the  idol  of  the  theatre,  Mrs.  Cibber,  sister  of  Dr. 
Ame,  at  whose  house  in  Scotland-yard  he  became  ac- 
Quainted  with  most  of  the  wits,  poets,  and  men  of  letters  of 
the  day ; and  by  his  courteous  manners,  lively  miiversa- 
tion,  and  powers  of  pleasing,  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
intimacy  with  persons  eminent  for  talent  or  elevated  by 
birth  and  fortune,  which  proved  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  him  in  after-life.  This  also  led  to  his  composing  the 
music  of  three  pieces  for  Drury-lane  theatre  — Mallet's 
tragedy  of  Alfred,  Mendos's  burletta,  llobin  Hood,  and 
Wo^ward's  pantomime.  Queen  Mub.  The  surress  of  the 
latter  was  remarkable;  * it  was  taught  to  all  young  ladies 
set  to  all  barrel-organs,  and  played  at  all  familiar  music- 
parties.'  Nevertheless  the  young  composer  preserved  a strict 
incognito,  which  his  daughter,  Madame  D’Arblay.  accounts 
for  by  supposing  that  as  he  was  still  under  articles  to  Dr. 
Ame.  he  * was  disfranchised  from  the  liberty  of  publishing 
in  his  own  name.'  But  from  this  thraldom  he  was  eman- 
cipated by  one  into  whose  favour  he  had  ingratiated  himself, 
the  aoeoropliBhed  Fulko  Greville,  Esq.,  then  considcre<l  * the 
finest  gentleman  about  towrn,'  who  proposed  terms  In  Dr. 
Arne  for  the  release  of  his  pupil,  which  were  acreptcii,  and 
Mr.  Burney  became  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  his  liberator, 
whose  friendship  fur  his  protege  death  alone  fiissolved. 
His  residence  at  Mr.  Grcville's  seat,  Wilbury  House,  near 
Andover,  was  the  means  of  much  extending  his  intcrcour^ 
with  the  literati  and  persons  of  rank.  ^VIlen  Mr.  Greville 
married  Mi&s  Fanny  Macartney— the  Flora  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole’s * Beauties'— Mr.  Burney  gave  the  lady  away  : he  was 
also  the  proxy  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  as  god-father  to  the 
first-fruits  of  that  union,  a daughter,  afterwards  the  beau- 
tiful Mrs.  (who  became  Ijidy)  Crewe. 

Mr.  Burney  was  soon  afterwards  united  to  Miss  Esther 
Sleepe,  a young  lady  to  whom  he  was  ardently  attached,  and 
who  is  described  by  Madame  D'Arblay,  in  language  that 
may  be  excused  in  a daughter,  aa  one  in  whom  the  most 
valuable  and  fascinating  qualities,  both  mental  and  personal, 
were  combined.  Indeed,  a poem  to  her  memory,  written  in 
elegant  verse,  with  great  and  unaffected  feeling,  by  her 
tenderly  attached  husband,  and  found  afler  his  decease 
among  his  papers,  gives  authenticity  to  the  substuncu  of 
what  Madame  D'Arblay  has  stated,  and  confirms  all  that 
we  have  privately  hcatd  of  Mrs.  Burney's  many  virtues. 
He  now  settled  in  London,  and  may  l>e  said  to  have 
seriously  entered  for  the  first  time  on  his  professional  career. 
Scarcely  however  had  a year  elapsed,  when  he  was  attacked 
by  a dangerous  fever,  from  whicn  he  recovered  through  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  now  only  known  as  a poet. 
But  the  disease  was  followed  by  symptoms  which  were 
thought  to  indicate  consumption,  and  he  was  earnestly 
advised  bv  his  physician  to  quit  l.x)ndon  : be  therefore 
accepted  the  situation  of  organist  at  Lynn,  with  a saUrv  of 
100/.,  and  resided  in  that  town  nine  years.  There  he  de- 
sign^ his  great  work,  the  ‘General  History  of  Music;' 
and  there  too  be  commenced  that  corre.Hpondence  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  which  subsequently  ripened  into  intimacy  and 
friendship. 

In  1 760,  bis  health  being  completely  restored,  Mr.  Bumey 
returned  to  the  metro|x>lis,  and  soon  had  his  time  fully 
occupied  by  his  professional  pursuits.  Six  years  afler  he 
produced  at  Drury-lane  theatre  (he  Cunning  ^fan,  founded 
on,  and  adapted  to,  the  music  of  Rouaseau's  Devin  du  til- 
lage. In  1769  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  music,  on  which  occasion  ho  pro- 
duced, as  an  exercise,  an  anthem,  which  was  aflcrwards 
Mrformed  in  Germany  under  ihe  direction  of  the  famous 
Emanuel  Bach.  His  primary  object  however  was  his  Hie- 
tory  ; as  be  found  that  moob  of  the  materials  for  this 
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could  only  be  obtained  by  a personal  examination  of  the 
RTvat  libraries  of  Europe,  and  by  conversation  with  some 
distinguished  professors  on  the  rontinent,  ho  set  out  fmm 
l»ndoii  in  Juno,  1770,  amply  supplied  with  letters  from  the 
earl  oi  Sandwich  to  the  several  English  ambassadors  and 
accreiliied  agents  abroad.  Ho  visited  Paris,  where,  at  the 
English  ambassailor’s  tabic,  he  Grst  became  a«iuainted  with 
David  Hume.  At  Geneva  ho  had  an  accidental  interview 
with  V'ollaire.  Tbence  be  proceeded  to  Turin,  and  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy,  hearing  and  reading  everything 
connected  with  his  inquiry.  Of  this  tour  he  gave  an  account 
in  his  * Present  State  of  Music  in  France  and  Italy,'  a work, 
the  arrangement  of  which  was  professedly  iraitat«?<l  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  ‘ Tour  to  the  Hebrides.'  who  emphatically 
said,  * I had  the  Mu&ical  Tour  of  that  clever  dog,  Burney, 
in  my  eye.* 

In  llie  year  1772,  Dr.  Btmiey  pn»cocdcd  again  to  the 
continent.  In  order  to  complete  his  inquirit-s,  he  found  it 
exjKjdicnt  to  visit  the  Netherlands  and  Germany.  At 
Vienna  be  formed  an  intimacy  with  Metastaslo,  and  became 
ucquutntcd  with  Hasse  and  Gluck.  From  tiro  capital  of 
the  Austrian  duroiniims  ho  went  by  Prague,  Dresden,  and 
Berlin,  to  Hamburg.  In  the  latter  city  ho  passed  a great 
deal  of  time  with  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  from  whom  he  gained  much 
interesting  information  cottceroing  the  numerous  anil  celc- 
bmtud  family  of  harmonist.^,  and  relative  to  other  objects  of 
bU  inquiry. 

In  1773  Dr.  Burney  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

Tlie  lli-st  volume  of  the  Uittory  nf  Music  appeared  In 
]77C;  tho  second  in  17b‘i;  and  the  thirtl  and  fourth  in 
17S3.  Tlic  Commemoration  of  Handel  in  178-1,  an  event  of 
tK>  much  irai>ortance  to  remain  imperfectly  recorded,  like- 
wise employed  Dr.  Burney's  pen.  At  the  desire  of  his 
friend  tlic  earl  of  Sandwich,  ho  wrote  an  account  of  those 
celebrated  performances,  including  a good  Life  of  Handel. 
In  1780  he  was  app>inted,  by  his  friend  Edmund  Burke, 
organist  of  Chelsea  college,  an  uinee  wliich  he  urcepte<l 
rather  for  the  sake  of  airy  and  desirable  apartments,  which 
he  was  in  consequence  enabled  to  obtain,  than  with  a view 
to  the  trilling  emolument  arising  outof  it.  In  1796  he  pro- 
duced a L(fe  <\f  Metastasifit  in  three  octavo  volumes,  a work 
wrilUm  in  un  admirable  style,  displaying  great  candour  and 
tuste,  and  highly  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  the  lyric  drama 
and  music  ; though  many  of  the  poet's  letters  to  his  friend 
FurincUi,  tho  once  far-famed  soprano,  might  have  been 
spared.  His  last  literary  effort  was  his  cmitributinn  to  the 
Cyclopaedia  of  Rees,  for  which  ho  supplied  all  the  musical 
articles,  except  thuso  of  a mathematical  character.  The 
remuneration  of  this  final  labour  was  1000/.,  a sura  which 
does  not  seem  inadequate,  when  it  is  considered  that  much 
of  the  matter  was  extracted  from  his  own  History  o/ 
Music. 

During  tlie  whole  of  his  life.  Dr.  Burney's  high  Tory 
principles  were  openly  avowed,  though  the  party  never  ex- 
erted their  influence  in  his  favodr;  hut  when  the  "Whigs 
camo  into  power,  in  1806,  Mr.  Wyntlham,  backed  by  Mr. 
Fox,  obtained  for  him  a pension  of  300/.,  a grant  which,  it 
has  been  well  remarked,  ‘was  more  justly  obtained  in  this 
instance  Uian  in  nine  rases  out  of  ton  in  which  the  roval 
prerogative  has  l>eeu  excrci^^cd,'  This  solid  proof  of  his 
country's  esteem  was  followed,  four  years  aAcr,  by  a testi- 
mony to  his  merits  of  the  roost  honourable  kind,  and  the 
more  llatloring  because  prucoedin^  from  a government  to 
which  ho  never  concealed  his  enmity — the  National  TnsU- 
tulo  of  France  elected  him  one  of  its  members,  a dignity 
then  never  couferred  on  any  but  persons  whose  claim  was 
recognised  by  all  the  of  Europe. 

From  that  perh>d  Dr.  Burney  relinquisheil  every  pursuit 
which  called  for  much  intellectual  effort;  ho  passed  tho 
whole  of  his  time  in  the  socisty  of  his  family  and  friends, 
by  all  of  whom  he  was  beloved  and  admired.  But  by 
almost  imperceptible  degrees  hia  b«x!ily  strength  dimini»hci(. 
though  his  menial  vigour  continued  unimpaired,  as  the 
writer  of  tins  article  had  many  o|qx)rtunities  of  witnessing. 
The  severe  winter  of  1614  produced  a visible  and  alarming 
effect  on  his  enfeebled  frame;  and  though  the  return  of 
spring  revived  the  hopes  of  those  who  with  afTcrtionaic  soli- 
citude watched  tho  state  of  his  health,  yet  it  soon  too  clearly 
appeared  that  nature  was  exhausted.  On  the  15th  of  April 
he  tranquilly  expired,  at  his  apartments  in  Chelsea  college. 
Hia  remains  were  depnsiled  in  the  cemetery  of  the  college, 
bJid  attended  to  the  grave  by  the  several  members  of  his 
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own  family,  together  with  a numerous  list  of  persona  difr 
tinguished  hy  birth,  station,  and  talent. 

Several  compositions  by  Dr.  Burney  were  published  at 
different  periods,  but  posterity  will  only  view  him  in  hia 
literary  and  critical  character,  in  which,  it  it  by  all  agreed, 
ho  attained  a very  high  rank.  * In  all  tho  relations  of 
private  life,'  says  one  who  know  him  well,  ‘ as  a husband, 
a father,  a friend,  his  character  was  exemplary.  His  man- 
ners wore  peculiarly  easy,  spirited,  and  gentlemanlike.  He 
possessed  all  the  suavity  of  the  Chesterfield  school,  without 
its  stiffness;  nil  its  graces,  unalloye<l  by  its  laxity  of  moral 
principle.'  (//urmorKcon,  xi.  216.) 

Dr.  Burney  led  two  sons  ami  four  daughters  by  his  first 
wife : and  by  a second  wife— Mrs.  Steplien  Allen,  of  l.ynn. 
a widow— one  daughter.  Ho  liveil  to  be  rewarded  for  his  care 
and  judgment  in  tlie  education  of  his  children,  by  witnea.sitrg 
their  prosjrority ; and  our  account  of  so  eminent  a porMin 
Would  be  incomplete  were  wo  to  pass  unnoticed  those  of  his 
progeny  who  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  by  supe- 
riority of  intellect  and  activity  of  pursuit ; and  here  we  shall 

3uoto  again  from  the  work  alxive  cited:  ‘His  eldest  son, 
nines,  entercil  early  in  life  Into  the  naval  serv'icc,  and  ac- 
companied Captain  Cook  in  hU  .<4>rond  and  third  voyages 
round  the  world . ho  afterwards  commanded  the  Bristol 
60-gun  ship  on  the  East  India  station,  where  be  fur  some 
time  acted  as  conunodoro;  and  haring  attainerl  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral,  died  in  1821,  in  his  71st  year.  He  U known 
also  us  (he  autb«w  of  many  judicious  tracU,  but  more  par- 
ticularly by  a most  nble  and  laborious  History  f>f  Voyages 
nf  Disrocery  in  the  Houthern  Ocean,  in  fivequarto  volumes. 
L)r.  Buntey's  second  son,  tlic  Rev.  Charles  Burney,  D.  D,, 
rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Deptford,  who  survived  lus  father 
only  three  years,  was  uno  of  the  most  learned  and  artrom- 
plished  scholars  and  able  critics,  more  es)>ecially  m Grecian 
literature,  of  his  day.  His  library  was,  at  his  death,  pur- 
chased by  the  nation  at  the  expense  of  14.0U0/..  and  placed 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  novels — Evelina,  Cecilia^ 
&c. — written  by  his  second  daughter,  Madame  D'Arblay, 
formed  a new  era  in  that  species  of  composition ; and 
although  the  manners  pourtraved  in  them  t>y  so  lively  a 
pen  ore  now  nearly  obsolete,  the  vivacity  of  style  and  variety 
and  discrimination  of  character  are  such,  that  they  are  still 
sought  after,  and  read  with  delight  and  irmirevement.  A 
still  younger  sister  followed  the  track  of  Madame  D.  with 
considerable,  though  not  equal,  success.' 

BURNING.  [Brand.] 

BURNING  GLASSES  and  MIRRORS.  Anv  lens  of 
the  convex  kind,  or  mirror  of  the  concave  kind,  which  col- 
lects a quantity  of  light  within  a very  small  space,  will,  if 
the  light  bo  very  strong,  such  as  that  of  tho  sun,  also  collect 
a considerable  quantity  of  heat,  which  will  set  fire  to  many 
substances ; or,  if  the  glass  have  an  aperture  of  some  size, 
almost  any  substanco  whatsoever.  This  properly  has  been 
very  tong  known.  Tho  last  pro^sition  of  the  treatise  on 
catoptrics  attributed  to  Euclid  is,  ‘ ny  concave  mirrors  placed 
opposite  to  the  sun,  fire  maybe  kindled;'  and  tho  reason 
is  explained,  namely,  the  condensation  of  the  sun's  rays. 
In  tho  ‘Clouds’  of  Aristophanes  (766,  &c.)  Strepsiades 
tells  Socrates  that  ho  has  found  out  an  excellent  way  of 
cancelling  his  debts,  namely,  by  standing  at  a distance 
from  the  lawyer  who  is  drawing  up  the  cose  against  him, 
and  destroying  the  writing  by  catching  the  sun’s  rays  in 
such  a burning-glass  or  transparent  stone  as  people  kimllo 
fire  with.  We  may  see  in  Arckiubdxs  that  the  slorii^s 
relative  to  his  burning  the  Roman  fleet  by  mirrors  are  of 
comparatively  modem  authority.  From  the  end  of  tho 
sevenlcenlh  century  various  experiments  liavo  been  made 
with  glasses  of  considerable  power ; but  as  no  very  im- 
portant results  followed,  beyond  tho  establishment  of  the 
very  great  effect  which  may  thus  be  pro<luced,  the  subject 
has  become  of  very  little  importance.  We  shall  howevei, 
referring  the  reader  to  Lxns  and  Mirror  for  all  stricter 
notiotts  upon  the  subject,  state  some  facts  connected  with 
burning  glasses  in  a more  popular  shape. 

It  is  found  that  heat  alone  without  light  passc.s  very 
slowly  through  glow  : tliat  even  with  ordinary  light  very 
little  heat  is  transroittc<l  through  glass;  and  that  it  is  only 
with  the  full  glare  of  sun-light  that  any  sensible  effert  can 
be  prfxluccd.  If  a convex  lens  be  held  directly  opposite  to 
the  sun.  and  allowed  to  throw  an  image  on  a sheet  of  paper 
held  behind  and  parallel  to  it,  and  if  the  sheet  of  paper  t>e 
moved  until  the  image  of  the  sun  thrown  upon  it  appear 
smallest,  the  quantity  of  light  transmitted  through  tlio 
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plaM.  whirh  rcmaiiiB  the  nainH  throuKhmit,  in  (hen  thrown 
upon  (lie  quantity  of  Kurfare,  aixl  prwcnts  the 

gruatest  oondutt!«aik)n  uf  hf;ln  and  lK>a(  which  Uio  ^laas  will 
afford.  The  aamo  plienomenon  would  be  perreivoil  in  a 
concave  mirror,  with  this  defurt,  that  the  surfaco  which  ia 
held  iH’fore  it  must  intercept  a part  of  the  huht. 

Two  gliiKw**  were  made  hy  Tm  hirnhausen,  before  1699, 
which  are  aiu»ut{  the  earlieat  of  the  atiemuU  to  produce 
eoiiHiderablc  efieota ; (he  flrst  of  33  inched  uiaiuetcr  and  7 
feet  r<x*4tl  leiiitth,  the  aeountl  of  the  sumo  dmiiiolcr  and  12 
fiTt  focal  leiiL'th  (old  I'ariitian  measure).  A MTond  Iciu 
rei'civefi  the  rays  and  ditninished  the  focal  distance.  The 
elftH't  Was  to  bum  amall  portions  of  woutl,  or  boil  water, 
also  in  small  (|uantilies,  in  one  moment;  to  melt  amall 
pieces  of  metal,  to  vitretV  slate,  &c. ; to  melt  pitch  and 
rosins  under  water.  But  the  must  complete  eflcct  was  pro* 
diicetl  from  a lens  iiioilo  by  M.  do  Tnulainc,  about  1774, 
which  did  not  consist  of  plasa  alone,  but  uas  a hollow'  lens 
of  (tlass.  filled  fimt  with  spirits  of  wine,  which  was  aficr* 
wanh  chanuod  to  torebinthiite  oil.  It  held  140  pints 
(I’nrisinn),  and  filled  with  the  latter  aulrhtauce  liad  Hliuut 
II  feet  of  foi-al  lontith.  Acconlint;  to  M.  Brisaon  (aflur> 
wards  cited),  who  nnnlc  the  experiinents,  a bar  of  steel,  four 
inches  long  and  a third  of  an  inch  square  (Parisian),  was 
eumpk‘lul)  luelted  in  five  minutes.  A silver  coin  of  three 
livres  was  melted  in  a few  seconds,  atul  one  of  six  livrcs  in 
nearly  the  same  time;  grains  of  platinum  were  hullicicntly 
ineUed  to  cohere,  tliough  nut  to  form  a s)ihcnral  drop. 

M.  Buff»n,  remembering  the  sUiry  about  Archiuiedns, 
endeavoured  to  form  mirrurB  which  should  bum  at  a great 
•listaiice.  The  disadvantaue  of  Iriing  to  gain  |Hiwcr  by  in- 
c reasing  Iho  aperture  lies  in  the  great  relative  incmasu 
which  is  tliereby  given  to  the  amal]  image  of  tho  sun.  No 
Kftliericai  glass  or  mirror  refracts  or  reflects  ruts  accurately 
(u  0 )M>int.  The  plan  of  M.  Huffuii  was  to  in'aLe  his  mirror 
iimsist  of  a large  nurnlwr  of  small  plane  mirrors,  4o0  in 
number,  wi  placed  that  they  should  all  reflect  llieir  sciveral 
images  of  the  sun  on  the  same  point.  He  thus  burnt 
wood  at  200  (French)  feet  distance,  meltod  tin  at  150  feet, 
and  lead  at  141)  feet.  [Bum)!*.] 

Tlio  only  practical  appliration  of  llie  burning -glaM  (if  it 
de.scrve  so  dignifted  a name)  of  whidi  we  over  heiwd,  is  ut 
Paris  (or  was).  A burning-glass  is  placed  in  such  a way 
that  the  sun  shall  throw  iu  image  into  the  touch*liide  of  a 
small  cannon,  ut  its  greatest  height,  which  thus  explmles 
within  u minute  or  two  of  noon,  if  there  should  hap|>en  to 
Iw  no  cloud  in  the  way. 

Thoso  who  desire  m*irc  particular  information  may  con- 
sult Young’s  Lectures  on  ^'aiur^  Philoswhy,  \ol.  ii.  p.  406, 
for  a list  ol  Works  ; and  als  Drissun,  Piet,  tie  Physitjue, 
articles  ‘Miroir’  and  * Verre  anient;’  and  Dr.  Iluttim's 
Mtiih.  Ditd.,  artielo  * Hnniing-giass.'* 

BUKNLKV,  a market-town  and  cha^wlry,  in  that  part 
of  the  extonsire  parish  of  Whalley  which  is*in  the  higher 
diviswn  of  the  hundred  of  Blackburn,  in  the  county  palatine 
of  LaiicasliT.  It  is  21 1 miles  N-N.W.  from  I.onduii.  26  N, 
fi'uu)  Manchester,  63  K.N.E.  from  Liverpo^d,  12  N.E.  from 
Blackburn,  and  1 1 S.K.  from  Clilhcroe. 

The  town  is  plcasanily  situatiMl, chiefly  in  a nimiw  vale, 
furnung  a tongue  of  lanu  on  the  banks  of  the  Brun  or  Burn, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  about  u mile  and  a half  alwve 
the  couUueiwx'of  that  riverwith  thcCuldur.  Its  ;H>p.,  which 
now  uruounts  to  7551  lohabitunts,  hus  rapidly  itlcrva^ed 
»>inec  the  nmimeiwemenl  of  Uiis  century,  as  Uio  diTemiiul 
census  exlnbiis  during  that  period!:— isui,  3305;  ISM, 
436S:  1S21. 6373 ; la3t,  7.’>51.  AtTonling  to  tho  two  last 
assessments  fur  the  county-rate,  the  annual  value  of  tho 
land,  messuages,  and  otlier  buiUlings  in  the  towm^hip  shown 
a corres|ioiidiiig  augmemation.  In  lei 5 the  annual  value 
was  returned  at  364.1/.,  and  in  1829  at  I6.S79/. 

The  iKmndaruiaof  the  chajKdrv  include  Ilurnley  township, 
7561  inhabitants;  Ilabergham  fiuves  township,  6817inlm- 
hitants;  Brier^lilTo,  with  K.xtwislle  township.  1755  inha- 
bitants; and  Worsthorn  tuw'DKliip,  798  inhabitants ; making 
a total  impulatiou  uf  15,921. 

The  name  of  this  town  is  not  found  in  the  ancient  itine- 
raries. There  have  been,  howcNer,  so  many  remains  of' 
Uoiiian  antiquities — ooins,  pottery,  and  um.s  containing, 
A'hcx  and  calcined  bones — discotorod  about  the  place,  that 
Dr.  Whitaker  s 4-onicclure  of  its  having  Iwen  a seltlemcnt 
uiK»n  a public  way,  between  Ribchuster  and  CaniWdunum. 
lying,  oa  it  does,  in  a straight  line  between  those  two  places, 
soems  to  bo  Well  fonuded.  Some  Sa.vou  remains  have  aUo 


been  found ; and  at  a small  distance  E.  o>  the  town,  is  a 
]>lace  called  Saxijielti,  which  tradition  has  marked  a.*  the 
licene  of  a battle  in  the  times  of  the  heptarchy.  Adjoining 
the  town  and  near  the  church  is  a cruss.  which  is  suppusoil 
to  commemorate  the  preaching  of  PauUmit,  the  first  ( Iiris 
tian  missionary  in  iheM;  narls,  about  the  year  597.  and  to 
imlicate  the  sjiot  on  widen  the  inhabitants  assembled  for 
relik'ious  worship  prior  to  the  crectii*n  of  the  church. 

Though  an  old  town,  the  greater  part  of  Burnley  is  of 
recent  erei  tion,  and  the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  freestone, 
which  is  found  in  tho  neighbourhood,  ^riiig  the  last  few 
years  considerable  improvemenuhave  been  made,  under  an 
act  obtained  in  1819  for  that  purpose.  The  town  haa  bern 
liglttinl  with  gns,  the  streets  ha\c  been  well  puved,  and  (lie 
foot-paths  (liiggcsl,  and  excellent  waterworks  ha\o  l>ccn  e^tn- 
blishud.  supplied  from  two  elevated  rcM'r^'oira.  onu  to  tho 
N.  and  the  oilier  to  the  S.  of  tiio  town.  Tlie  barracks  in 
the  adjoining  township  of  Halwrgharn  Eaves  were  ererte«I 
in  18 1 9,  at  a cost  of  5500/.,  of  u hich  sum  260u/.  was  raised 
hy  voluntary  subscription.  The  workhouse  stands  in  Kayle 
Kuad. 

The  trade  of  Burnley  was  Hirmerly  confined  to  woollens, 
but  the  cotton  manufueturc  is  now  the  staple  of  the  place. 
On  the  two  rivers  around  the  town  rtiere  are  extensive  esla- 
blii-hmcntN  for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton  and  priming 
cloth,  besides  several  mills  for  grinning  com,  and  one  for 
fulling  cloth.  In  other  parts  of  the  town  are  brns.-*  and  iron 
fuuiidncs,  machine  shops,  bleach-works,  roperies,  tanneries, 
and  breweries.  Tho  Ja’C'Is  and  Liverpool  canal,  which 
nearly  surruumls  the  town,  opens  a roinmunicution  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods  (hrougli  the  whole  lino  of  country, 
from  the  Germ.in  Ocean  to  the  Irish  Sea.  Coal,  freestone, 
and  slate  are  found  in  abundance  close  at  hand  and  in  the 
vicinity;  some  veins  of  lead  have  also  Uvn  discovered. 

lliu  government  of  tho  town  is  vested  in  a constable,  an- 
nually chosen.  Four  magistrates,  who  act  for  the  hundred, 
hold  a |>elty  sessions  every  Monday,  and  meet  in  rotation, 
generally  two  at  a time.  The  charter  for  tho  market  was 
granted  in  the  22nd  of  Edward  I.  to  Henry  do  Lnev,  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  : but  that  day  has  been 
changed  to  Monday  and  Saturday.  Fairs  are  held  un 
March  Gth,  Easier-cvc,  May  9th  and  1.1th,  July  loth,  aial 
October  1 lih.  There  has  also  been  since  1819  a fair  for  fut 
and  lean  cuttle  cm  every  alternate  Monday.  The  aiuuiut 
W'ool-iair  is  held  on  the  second  Hiursday  in  July,  and  the 
fair  for  horses  on  the  third  Thursrlay  in  October. 

Tin?  parochial  clmpelryof  Burnley. dwlicated  toSt.  Peter, 
was  one  of  the  three  clnirches  existing  in  the  pari:?h  of 
Whalley,  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  1.;  but  nothing  remains  of 
the  Biitient  Rtructun?,  which  was  built  soon  after  tho  Con- 
quest. The  present  edifice  has  uiulergime  much  alicraiion  : 
it  had  originally  four  chantries,  namely,  the  rood  altar, 
placed  u|)on  the  rood-loft  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  now 
rcraovoil ; the  altar  of  St.  Peter;  the  altar  of  St,  Marv; 
and  the  altar  of  St.  Anthony.  It  is  a spacious  structure  ; 
but,  having  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged  at  diflerent  times,  it 
combines  various  styles  of  architecture.  At  (lie  K.  ex- 
tremity uf  the  S.  aisle  is  the  Stansfleld  choir,  in  w hich  thero 
is  an  antient  grave-stone,  with  across  ttoury  and  sword; 
and  at  the  K.cnd  of  the  N.  aisle  is  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  property  nnd  burial-place  of  the  Towiiloy  fuiuilv  ; 

It  contains  some  shields  of  arms,  and  a inunumeiit  lu  tfie 
memory  of  Charles  Townlcv.  Esq.,  wlmio)  collection  of  tniir- 
bles  is  now  in  the  Britiiih  Museum.  Tho  living  is  a iH'riM.*- 
Inal  curacy  in  the  arrlideucimrv  and  d«M-eie  of  ClieskT, 
cndowcii  with  lienefactions  which  mnko  it  the  Ix'^t  curncy 
in  the  kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  \'l.  the  incum- 
bent of  Bumlcy  *had  for  hot  wngrs  yearly  the  sum  of 
4/.  Ht.  \ as  appears  from  *an  itujuUition'  taken  at  Man 
cheater  in  168.1;  but  now,  from  various  donations  aided  by 
(^uiren  Anne’s  bounty,  it  amounts  to  upwards  of  560/.  per 
annum.  Forty-eight  ncrcs  of  glebo  land  arc  attached  to 
the  cho|H?lry.  Tho  living  is  in  (be  gift  of  Robert  Townley 
Parker,  Esq.,  of  Cuerdon  Hall,  near  Preston.  Then*  aro 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Baptists,  the  Roman 
( atholico,  the  Wesleyan  MetlxMlists.  nnd  the  ImleyiondentH. 
Tlicso  places  of  worship  have  Sunday -schools  atiacbutl  (o 
them,  in  all  of  which  the  children  of  ditfi  renl  religious  du- 
iiuminalioua  are  rect*ivcd  an<l  instructed. 

7*he  free  grammar  school  is  in  North  Parade.  A part  of 
the  rliaiilry  of  St  Mary,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  cUurvhyanl, 
was  fonncriv  uscil  as  a school  liouisc,  until  1 69a.  when  the 
present  building  was  erected.  It  is  supposed  to  have  hc«u 
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founded  in  the  roifrn  of  Edward  VI.  The  ondowmenta  of 
the  foundation  amount  to  about  Mbt  per  annum,  wliich 
forma  the  aalary  of  the  head  maater,  who  tcai'hca  the  cloaaura 
and  exoreiaoa  a (general  tu]iurintemlcnce  over  tho  lower 
achool.  In  thia  scliool  En^Uah,  writiiiu,  nreounU.  and  prac- 
tical mathematica  arc  tau|rht  by  an  aaaiatunt,  who  U rumu- 
neraled  by  a charge  of  three  g\iineas  a year,  which  ia 
allowtMl  to  bo  made  to  the  arholara.  Two  fiuineaa  a ycar  ia 
the  auiu  ehartfed  fur  tho  tons  of  peraona  in  humble  lifo. 
Tho  avorouc  number  of  arholara  la  at>out  aixty,  of  whom 
ten  or  twelve  arc  instructed  in  the  claaaicK.  The  school  hai 
an  inturi'Rt  in  thirteen  scholarshipa  foumled  in  Bra/enoae 
College,  Oxford,  by  l>r.  Nowell.  Dean  of  St.  Paul'a,  Lomlon, 
in  IH7'2.  The  matter  it  ap|Khntod  by  the  trustees  of  the 
land  IwloncinR  to  the  trhool.  In  o room  over  the  school  ia 
a v.iliiat»le  library,  kift  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Halatod,  rector 
of  Ktan^tleld,  for  the  use  of  tho  scholars.  Tho  Kev.  Dr. 
Wbilakor,  the  learned  matter  of  St.  John’s  CoUege.  Cam- 
brid;^.  and  the  historian  of  tho ' original  pariah  of  Wlialley,' 
received  hit  early  inlucatioit  in  this  school. 

Thoro  are  also  five  notional  schools  in  the  chapelry.  in 
which  nearly  2000  children  receive  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion, oiul  are  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  esUblished 
church  : these  are  supported  by  subscription.  In  the  same 
manner  also  is  supjMiriod  a charity  for  i>oor  raorried  women 
in  childbed  ; and  a Strangers’  Friend  Sex-iety.  Other  cha- 
rities. to  a considerable  amount,  are  distnlHited  annually 
among  those  for  whose  benefit  they  werointemliHl : Madnm 
JhiiIk;!  Shirburno's,  9/.  fir  the  use  of  the  ]ioor ; Rol>erl  Hal- 
att-d’t,  a muiety  of  ti.  7«-.for  the  same  purpose;  Mrs.  Rlix* 
nlicth  Peel's,  22/.  lOt.  for  clothing  tho  jxxir ; Mrs.  Mary 
Ilindle’t,  20/.  ig.  for  relieving  old  and  indrm  poor  persons; 
Mrs.  llargrcatC  H,  y/.  for  clothing  po*)r  ami  infinn  widows. 

Hiirnloy  is  one  of  tiie  platx't  appointed  under  tho  Boun- 
dary Act  for  Inking  votes  at  the  election  of  knights  of  the 
ahire  for  the  N.  division  of  the  county.  {Communiculinn 
/film  hinnmhirg.) 

BURNS  AND  SCALDS.  Horns  aro  produced  by 
heated  solids;  scalds  by  heateil  Iluids.  The  severity  of  the 
injury  is  dependent  mainly  on  the  intonsiiy  of  the  heat  of 
the  huining  Ixxly,  Fluids  aro  not  capable  of  acquiring  no 
high  a degree  of  temperature  as  some  solids;  henee  the  ira- 
mediate  effect  of  aealds  is  generally  less  v iohrnt  than  that  of 
burns.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  fluids  flow  alNmt  with  great 
facility,  am!  llm  accUlent  often  eauses  u very  large  surface 
of  tho  fluid  to  be  thrown  u|xm  the  body,  so  that  a senid 
which  proiluees  only  a mmlerate  degree  of  inMammatinn 
sometiimrs  bt'cimics  excoodingly  severe  cm  oerouni  of  its 
extent.  As  heatecl  fluids  part  with  their  caloric  in  being 
diffiuM-d,  a ecahl  is  almost  bIwu>ti  att»*mlf»d  with  a different 
degree  of  injury  in  different  parts  of  its  course.  Tlie  extent 
of  the  surface  inx'olved,  the  depth  of  tho  injur>',  and  the 
sensibility  of  the  p.nrt  affected,  mu<t  all  lie  taken  into  ac- 
count in  estimating  the  danger  of  the  accident  m any  given 
case.  A burn  which  prfxlmcM  the  instantaneous  death  of 
tlio  part  it  touches  may  be  faT  from  all  ilangcr  if  the  in- 
jureil  part  lie  circumscribed  within  a small  rmiipass.  Tho 
w'>r»t  burns  which  occur  arise  from  thu  explo-tion  of  gun- 
nowder,  or  of  inHammahle  gases,  or  fi-om  the  female  dress 
catching  fire  : and  the  worst  $<*.ilds  from  the  boiling  over  of 
heated  fluids  in  breweries,  maniifaiiuries,  lalHirutorics,  &c. 

Tlie  immediate  seal  of  the  injury  produced  by  bums  and 
scalds  is  the  skin,  which  is  a highly  organize*!  membrane, 
jwrforming  a very  important  organic  function,  and  ondowod 
with  a high  degree  of  sensibility.  The  organic  function  per- 
forme*!  by  it  ia  the  secretion  of  a quantity  of  aqueous  fluid 
from  the  blood,  which  N carried  out  of  tho* system  under  the 
form  of  perspiration.  [PmspiRATiox.  Ct’TA?<80U8.]  The 
secretory  arteries  of  tho  skin  are  excited  to  such  an  unusual 
degree  of  action  by  the  .stimulus  of  the  hoate<l  bo<ly,  that 
they  pour  out  an  aqueous  tluiil  in  such  quantity  as  to  lift 
the  cuticle  from  tho  cutis  or  true  skin  [Skin],  and  form  a 
vesicle  or  bladder  full  of  fluid.  Such  is  the  violence  done  to 
tho  true  skin,  that  tho  function  of  all  tho  injured  portion  of 
it  is  suipcmlotl ; additional  lalxmr  must  therefore  be  im- 
posed on  Bonio  other  organ,  which  must  be  its  substitute 
and  perfonn  its  work,  otherwise  a fatal  dislurban(*c  will 
take  place  in  the  system.  1110  lung  exhales  tho  same 
aqueous  lltiid  os  the  skin.  [Transpiration,  Pulmonarv.] 
In  proportion  as  the  cutaneous  perspiration  is  diminished, 
the  pulmonary  transpiration  is  incroastsl ; but  wlien  a largo 
extent  of  the  skin  is  deslro)ed,  tho  lung  ia  inadisjuate  to 
tho  task  iin]*o&cHl  ujion  It;  it  cannot  perform  its  own  work 


and  that  of  tho  akin  also,  and  in  tliis  rase  great  difficulty  ut 
breathing  invariably  comes  on,  and  the  danger  is  exceed- 
in^y  inercHbed  by  this  oppression  of  tlie  lung. 

But  there  is  spread  uvei'  the  external  surface  of  tho  true 
skin  an  iinmcnsu  number  of  sentient  nerves,  rendering  it 
an  organ  of  sense.  A bimiiiiig  body  applied  in  suidi  direi't 
contact  with  the  sensitive  extremities  uf  those  nerves  occa- 
sions violent  pain;  and  this,  in  coiisequeuco  of  the  syuipaihy 
which  is  esiabhiOinl  lM.*tween  all  parts  of  the  ImmIv.  produces 
a great  disturbaiico  of  tho  systuin.  I'he  abolition  of  tho 
organic  function,  and  tho  disturbance  occo-sioiieil  to  thu 
sentient  part  of  the  nervous  system,  both  combine*!,  often 
prove  fulal. 

Since  tho  severity  uf  the  injury  must  always  lie  mainly 
in  proportion  to  the*  length  of  time  tho  burning  Isxlv  cnti- 
tiiiuos  in  contact  with  the  skin,  it  is  important  that  every 
one  st>oul*l  impress  ii]>(ni  his  mind  the  course  which  it  is 
best  to  take  in  esse  *>f  sccident-s  from  burns. 

Tho  upright  posture  is  obviously  nut  only  favourable  to 
tho  spreading  of  the  (inmes,  but  to  their  reacliing  the  iui>ru 
important  parts  of  the  body,  the  nock  and  lu'ad.  Any  iiiu- 
tiun  of  llu*  iHHiy  to  and  fro  gives  great  a*lvuntuge  to  the 
flames,  by  bringing  fivsh  currents  of  air  inio  contaci  with 
tho  burning  maionuls,  and  it  is  therefore  utterly  alisurtl  to 
run  Hcteaiiiing  about.  Fall  upon  the  floor;  keep  rolling 
over  un<l  over  u]>un  the  cur|>et ; if  [XKsiblo  seize  the  heart li- 
rug.  or  the  table-ivovcr,  ami,  oiivoluping  the  body  in  it,  keep 
rolling  slxmt  u|mmi  the  carpet  until  ossistanco  cumes.  'rhe 
fluty  of  iho  assistant  is  to  soize  the  hcarih-rug,  or  tb*i  table- 
cover,  or  a hhawl,  or  to  strip  himself  uf  his  coat,  or  t*i  seize 
any  woollen  or  liannol  clothing  ut  han>i  and  lu  envebqio 
in  it  as  closely  and  oompieteiy  us  possible  tho  porsm  on 
Arc. 

Tho  thing  to  be  done  v ith  the  burnt  or  scablcd  ;urtK  is 
inslautly  to  immoriM}  tliem  in  cold  water,  ice-cold  if  it  c.in 
bo  got.  Should  tho  position  of  the  {larts  not  ail  <w  of  their 
immersion  iii  water, cloths  should  be  appla**!  to  them  di{qM'«l 
in  water,  ami  kept  constantly  wet.  As  a lueaiis  of  applvtiig 
and  retaining  cold,  H4*ra]M}d  potatoes  or  turnips  are  UM‘fni. 
Some  persons  recommend,  instead  of  (hoso  cooling  opphni- 
tions,  stimulating  substances,  such  as  tlie  strongest  lirumly, 
spirits  of  wine,  oil  of  tur]ieiuine,  or  vinegar,  kept  on  flic 
affected  parts  by  means  of  old  linen  or  lint  s*iaked  in  tlm 
fluid.  The  use  of  th«tse  applications,  w holber  the  ooulmg  or 
the  stimulating,  should  be  persisted  in  until  the  pain  ceases; 
the  parts  should  tlieii  be  dressed,  as  some  recommend,  with 
the  yellow  baMlicun  ointment,  softened  with  the  ml  of  tur~ 
lamtinet  or,  as  others  prefer,  with  emollient  poultices  often 
renewed.  It  is  singular  that,  eotutiiun  as  this  piece  of  surgery 
is.  praclilioimrs  are  not  agreed  which  of  thew  two  plans,  the 
(tiding  or  the  stimuluting,  is  thu  iimst  efliciciit;  and  com- 
parative trials  have  not  yet  been  made  on  a scale  of  Buffi*T**nt 
e.xtent  to  determine  the  *|ueHtion.  It  is  probable  that  the 
' one  mav  lie  more  advantageous  thon  the  other  under  dtf- 
j ferenl  circumstances,  whtcli  the  unprofessional  perwin  can- 
not be  expected  to  discriminate.  All  that  is  neccs^nrv  to 
H*  stated  here  is  the  most  judicious  thing  to  be  done,  in'the 
very  first  instance,  until  pnifessioual  nssistonre  can  be  pro- 
cured ; and  with  this  vt*-w,  pcHmps,  thu  nnlr  diin;'  that 
should  determine  tho  choice  between  cither  of  ilie  cooling  or 
stimulating  articles  just  mentioned  is  the  facility  with  which 
they  can  lie  got.  It  is  probable  that  tho  chic/  effect  of  all 
these  applications  is  to  prevent  tho  air  from  coming  into 
contact  with  tho  true  skin ; that  is,  to  perform  the  omcc  of 
the  cuticle  which  is  destroyed.  Accoidingly,  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  surgeons  state  that  they  have  profluccd 
the  very  l>est  effects  by  merely  covering  the  affected  parts 
with  old  Imen  saturated  with  oil,  bv  which  the  air  is  cffoc- 
tually  excluded.  On  this  ground  it  is  probable  tliut  a 
remedy,  occasionally  recommended,  will  prove  in  practitx?  as 
useful  as  any,  namely,  enveloping  the  port  in  cotftm  ; and 
if  so,  it  wdl  bo  better  than  anv,  Ixith  on  uccxiunt  uf  its  light- 
ness, an*l  from  the  ease  with  whicli  every  mistress  of  a fhmily 
can  always  have  abundance  of  it  at  hand. 

BURNS,  ROBERT,  was  born  on  the  25lh  of  January, 
1759,  in  a small  cuttago  alniul  two  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
town  of  Ayr.  His  father,  William  Bumes-s  was  the  son  of 
a farmer  in  Kincanlim-siiirc,  but  in  consoqucnco  of  tho 
reduced  circumstances  of  liis  fumdy  he  had  loft  tliat  part  of 
Scotland  in  his  youth  to  seek  employment  in  the  South  as 
a gar*lenur.  After  serving  different  imi.HlurH  for  u number 
of  years,  ho  bad  on  bis  marriage  in  I^ccember.  1 757,  taken 
a perpetuaj  lease,  or  feu,  as  it  is  there  called,  of  Mvon  acres 
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of  land,  with  the  view  of  setlinff  up  forhimsolf  a nurscn-- 
naan.  Here  he  built  with  hU  own  hands  tho  humble  du-cll- 
in(!  m which  Robert,  his  eldest  son.  was  born. 

llic  history  of  the  poet's  early  life  has  been  very  fully  re- 
lated both  by  himself  and  by  his  broUicr  Gilbert.  The  nar- 
rative of  the  latter,  in  particular,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  touching  everwritten.  The  life  of  Williom  Burness  was 
one  continued  struggle,  which  ho  carried  on  witli  the  ho- 
nourable pride  common  among  his  countrymen  to  better 
his  circumstances,  and  to  give  his  children  a good  e<Uica- 
tion.  Robert  was  first  sent  to  a school  about  a mile  distant, 
in  his  sixth  year.  Afterwards  a young  man  was  engaged 
by  William  Burness  and  four  of  his  neighbours  to  teach 
their  children  in  common,  his  employers  boanling  him  in 
turns.  When  they  had  removed  to  anotlicr  situation, 
which  precluded  them  from  this  advantage,  the  good  man, 
after  the  hard  work  of  tho  day,  endeavoured  to  instruct 
his  children  himself.  *ln  this  way,'  says  Gilbert,  ‘my 
two  eldest  sisters  got  all  the  education  they  received.' 
Robert  obtained  a little  more  school  instruction  by  snatches, 
but  the  amount  altogether  wo-s  very  inconsiderable.  HU 
chief  acquisition  was  sumo  acquaintance  with  French,  and 
f«>r  this  he  was  almost  entirely  indebted  to  himself.  What 
other  knowledge  he  obtained  he  gathered  from  the  few 
l)ooks,  mostly  odd  volumes,  which  lus  father  could  contrive 
to  borrow.  At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  178-t, 
With.-iro  Burness  died,  worn  out  with  toil  and  sorrow,  after 
living  just  lung  enough  to  learn  tliat  a law-suit  in  which 
he  was  engaged  with  his  landlord  hod  been  terminated  by  a 
decision  which  involved  his  family  in  ruin.  He  left  live 
children  younger  than  Robert  and  Gilbert. 

In  these  circumstances  the  voutli  and  early  manhood  of 
the  future  jwet  were  dark  enough.  ‘The  cheerless  gloom 
of  u hermit,’  he  says  himself,  ‘with  the  unceasing  moil  uf 
a galley-Hlave,  brought  me  (u  my  sixteenth  >ear.’  His 
bruiher  Gilbert  writes,  ‘To  the  bu^etings  of  misfortune  wo 
could  only  opiiose  bard  labour  and  the  m«>st  rigid  economy. 
We  liveif  very- sparing.  For  several  \ears  butchers' meat 
was  a stranger  in  the  house,  while  all  the  members  of  the 
family  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength, 
and  rather  beyond  it,  in  the  labours  of  tbo  farm.  My 
brother,  at  tho  age  of  thirteen,  assisted  in  threshing  the 
crop  of  corn,  and  ut  ftftecn  was  the  principal  lahourer  on 
the  farm,  for  we  had  no  hired  scr>ant,  mule  or  female.  The 
anguUli  of  mind  we  fell,  at  our  tender  years,  under  these 
straits  and  ditficuUies,  wa.s  very  great  . . . . I doubt  not 
but  the  hard  labour  and  sorrow  of  this  periorl  of  his  life  w as 
in  a great  measure  the  cause  uf  that  depression  of  >pirits  with 
which  Hubert  was  so  often  atHictrd  through  his  whole  life 
afterwards.’  Some  time  before  their  father’s  death,  and 
when  his  affairs  were  drawing  to  a crisis,  the  two  brothers 
hod  taken  another  farm,  which  they  stocked  in  the  best 
way  they  could  with  the  savings  of  the  whole  family.  * It 
was,’  says  Gilbert,  ‘ ajoint  concern  among  us.  Every 
member  of  tho  family  was  allowed  ordinar)- wages  fur  the 
lalxiur  he  pcrformeil  on  the  farm.  My  brother's  allowance 
and  mine  was  7/.  per  annum  each.  And  during  the  whole 
time  this  family  concern  lusted,  which  was  four  years,  a.s 
well  as  during  the  prccefling  period  at  l^ochlca,  Ihsexpenscs 
never  in  any  year  exceeded  his  slender  income . . . His  tem- 
perance and  frugality  were  everything  that  could  l>e  wished.’ 

A little  before  his  sixteenth  year,  as  ho  tells  us  himself, 
he  had ‘first  comtnilte«l  the  sin  of  rhyme.’  Hi,s  verses  soon 
ai-quireil  him  considerable  village  fame,  to  which,  as  he  made 
acquaintances  in  Ayr  and  other  neighbouring  towns  with 
young  men  of  bisunn  age,  he  greatly  added  by  the  remark- 
able lluency  of  his  expression,  and  the  vigour  of  bis  conver- 
sational powers.  The  clnirm  of  thusc  social  meetings,  at 
which  he  shone  with  so  much  distinction,  gradually  intro- 
duced him  to  new  habitx.  Yet  his  lm)thcr  afiirius  that  he 
docs  ‘ not  recollect  till  towards  the  end  of  his  commencing 
author  (when  his  growing  celebrity  occasioned  his  iHung 
often  in  cutnpany)  to  liaveever  seen  him  intoxicated.'  His 
attachment  to  female  society,  also,  which  had  from  his 
youth  been  very  strong,  was  now  no  longer  confined  within 
thono  • bounds  of  rigid  virtue,'  says  bis  brother,  ‘ w hich  had 
hithei  to  restrained  him.  'Towards  the  end  of  the  period 
under  review  (in  his  twenly-fourth  year),  and  soon  after  his 
f.ittier’s  death,  ho  wai»  furnished  with  the  subject  of  his 
* Epistle  to  John  Rankin.’  ” 

Another  affair  of  thif.  description  soon  after  dclermined 
tho  whole  subsof}Ucnt  rour»o  of  his  life.  This  was  Lis 
connexion  willi  Jean  Armour,  afterwards  Mrs.  Bums,  the 


fruit  of  which  was  tho  birth  of  twins.  In  the  diflUcQUies 
and  di>-trcss  to  which  both  partie.s  were  reiluced  by  the  con 
sequences  of  their  imprudence,  it  was  agreed  between  them 
that  they  should  make  a legal  acknowledgment  of  an 
irregular  and  private  marriage,  and  that  he  should  then  set 
out  for  Jamaica  to  push  his  fortune.  ‘But  before  leaving 
my  native  country  lor  over,’  ho  says,  *I  resolved  to  publish 
my  poems.  I weighed  my  productions  as  impartially  as 
was  in  my  power : I thought  they  had  merit ; and  it  was  a 
delicious  idea  that  1 should  be  colled  a clever  fellow,  oven 
though  it  should  never  reach  my  cars.’  An  impression  of 
600  copies  of  the  book  accordingly  was  printeii  at  Kilmar- 
nock. This  wa.s  in  tlie  autumn  of  1786.  The  poems  were 
well  received  by  the  public ; and  after  paying  all  cxpcns.'8 
the  author  cleared  nearly  20/.  ‘This  sum,’  he  says,  ‘canto 
very  seasonably,  os  1 was  thinking  of  indenting  myself,  fur 
want  of  money  to  procuro  my  passage.  As  soon  as  I was 
master  of  nine  guineas,  tho  price  of  wafting  me  to  the  torri<l 
zone,  1 took  a steerage  passage  in  the  first  ship  that  was  (u 
sail  f^rom  the  Clyde,  for  “ hungry  ruin  bad  mo  m tho  wind.'* 
I had  been  for  some  days  skulking  from  covert  to  covert, 
under  all  the  terrors  oi'  a gaol,  as  some  ill-advised  people 
had  uncoupl<4  the  merciless  pack  of  the  law  at  my  heels.' 
This  was  to  oblige  him  to  find  seeurily  fur  tho  mainten 
ance  of  his  children  ; for  tho  parents  of  the  mother  were  so 
indignant,  that,  notwithstanding  what  had  happened,  they 
would  not  allow  the  marriage  to  take  place,  and  tho  children 
to  bo  legitimatized.  He  jwoceeds : *1  had  taken  farewell 
of  my  few  friends;  my  chust  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock  ; 
I had  composed  the  last  sung  I should  ever  raea.sure  in 
Calnionia,  “ The  gloomy  Night  is  gathering  fast,*'  when  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock  to  a friend  of  mine  overthrow  all 
my  sclicmes,  by  opening  now  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambi- 
tion. Tho  Doctor  belonged  to  a set  of  critic*,  for  whose 
opplause  i had  not  duivd  to  hope.  His  opinion  that  I 
would  meet  with  encouragement  in  Edinburgh  for  a second 
edition  fired  me  so*  much,  that  away  I posted  fur  that  city, 
without  a single  acquaintance  or  a single  letter  of  intro- 
duction.' 

The  result  was  the  introduction  of  tho  poet  to  oil  who 
were  eminent  in  literature,  in  rank,  or  in  fashion,  in  Iho 
Scottish  ractrupoHs.  The  brilliant  conversational  powers 
of  the  unlettered  ]>loughman  seem  to  have  struck  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  with  as  much  wonder  as  his 
poetry.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  Dr. 
Kol>ert3on,  rrufessor  Uugald  Stewart,  Mr.  Heniy  Mac- 
kenzie, and  other  iiorsonsof  note,  n new  edition  of  his  poems 
was  published,  from  the  profits  of  w hich  be  received  nearly 
600/.  Jn  the  summer  of  1788  he  relurricd  to  Ayrshire, 
where  his  brother  Gilbert,  who  had  taken  upon  him  the 
support  of  their  aged  rooUicr,  was  struggling  with  many 
dilUculties  in  the  farm  they  had  conjointly  taken.  Robert 
advanced  200/.,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his  money  ho 
prepared  to  stock  an«)ther  farm— that  of  Ellislaml,  in  Dum- 
frieshire — for  himself.  Here  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Juno, 
1788,  having  previously  legalized  his  union  with  Miss 
Armour  by  joining  with  her  in  a public  declaration  of  their 
marriage. 

S«)on  lifter  this,  by  the  interest  of  Mr.  Graham  of  Finlry, 
he  was  appointed,  on  hit  own  application,  an  olEccr  of  ex- 
cise for  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  The  salary  which  ho 
received  in  this  capacity  was  originally  ill/,  a-ycar,  but  was 
eventually  increased  to  70/.  His  duties, however,  interfered 
so  much  with  the  attention  due  to  his  farm,  that  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  resign  it  to  his  landlord,  after  having  occupied 
it  fur  ahuut  three  years  and  a half.  About  the  end  of  the  year 
1 70 1 he  retired  with  his  family  to  a small  house  in  the  town 
of  Dumfries,  placing  his  dependence  for  the  future  exclu- 
sively on  his  cnanccs  of  promotion  in  the  excise. 

In  Dumfries  Burns  spent  the  short  remainder  of  his  life. 
Tlic  habits  which  he  Imd  acquited  during  tho  sudden  and 
short-lived  intoxication  of  his  first  inlraduciiun  to  public  no- 
tice now  gained  entire  ascendancy  over  him,  as  misfortune 
and  dUappuintinent  broke,  or,  at  least,  embittered,  his  spirit 
and  cnfeeblctl  his  powers  of  resistance.  The  strong  excite- 
ments of  ailmiration  and  applause,  by  which  he  had  been 
surrounded  at  Edinburgh,  wen^  sought  fur  at  any  cost,  and 
among  companion*  uf  any  onler  who  would  join  him  in 
drowning  retlection.  E\-cn  the  prospects  upon  which  ho 
had  placed  his  reliance  of  advancement  in  the  excise  were 
suddenly  overcast,  in  consequence  of  some  imprudent  cx- 
pn'sst  iTis  which  he  had  droppc<l  on  the  subject  of  tho 
French  Revolution,  to  which  some  despicable  iuformor  had 
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called  the  notice  of  the  Bnanl.  It  was  only  through  the  ex* 
ertiuus  of  hi«  friend  Mr.  Graham,  on  this  ueeasiun,  that  bo 
was  saved  frum  being  flismisscHt  III  heuith  and  great  de> 
jortion  uf  spirits  at  lust  cumu  upon  him,  along  witli  tiie 
pressure  of  accumulating  ^iccuniary  dUhculties  He  hud 

Eroduced  ninny  of  his  happiest  pieevs,  nn«l  taipocially  the 
cat  and  the  greatest  number  or  bis  songs,  since  the  ap- 
pearonco  of  the  first  Rrhnburgh  edition  of  his  poems.  The 
songs  were  principally  contributed  tu  an  Edinburgh  publb 
cation  called  Johnson's  ‘Museum,’  end  afterwards  to  a 
work  of  mud)  greater  pretension,  the  well-known  ‘ Cullec' 
tion  of  Original  Scottisn  Airs,'  edited  and  published  by  Mr. 
George  Thomson.  BuTiis's  correspondence  with  Thoiusou 
on  the  subiect  of  his  contributions  to  this  work  has  been 
printed,  and  forms  a highly  interesting  series  uf  letters,  as 
well  as  Q moat  affecting  chapter  in  the  poet's  history. 
Burns's  first  letter,  in  answer  to  an  application  from  Thom- 
son, Ls  dated  from  Dumfries,  IGth  Sept.,  1792.  In  this  he 
says,  after  entering  with  great  zeal  into  the  prujiosal,  ‘As 
to  any  remuneration,  you  may  think  my  songs  either  above 
or  bc(uw  price,  for  tliey  shall  absolutely  be  the  one  or  the 
other.  In  the  honest  enthusiasm  with  which  I embark  in 
your  undertaking,  to  talk  of  money,  wages,  fee.  hire,  &c., 
would  be  downright  prostitution  of  soul.’  In  July  fullowing 
we  find  Thomson  sending  him  5/.  with  the  apology,  * As  I 
shnil  be  liencfltod  by  the  publication,  you  must  suffer  mo  to 
ineloso  a small  mark  of  roy  gratitude,  and  to  repent  it  after- 
wards when  I Bnd  it  couvenienL  Do  not  return  it,  for.  by 
Heaven,  if  you  do,  our  corres|>ondcnce  is  at  an  end.’  Burns, 
in  his  reply  to  this  communication,  says,  ' 1 aKaurv  you  that 
you  truly  hurt  me  with  your  pecuniary  pnrrcl.  It  di'grades 
me  in  mvuwn  eye5>.’  However, to  return  it,  bo  adds,  would 
savour  o^'affeclatiuu ; but  he  protests  in  the  strongest  terms 
against  ‘ any  more  trnlfic  of  tiuil  debtor  and  mtUlor  kind.’ 
The  lust  letter  from  Bums  in  (he  collection  is  dated  12th 
J jly,  1 796.  For  a year  previous,  illness  had  nearly  incupa- 
ciated  him  from  continuing  his  contributions,  lie  now 
writes : ‘After  all  my  boasted  independence,  cursed  necensity 
compels  me  to  implore  you  for  il,  A cruel  * • * • of  a 
haberdasher,  to  whom  I owe  an  account,  taking  it  into  his 
hearl  that  I am  dying,  has  commenced  a prix-ess,  and  will 
infollibly  put  me  into  jail.  Do,  for  Gorl's  sake,  send  me 
that  sum,  and  that  by  return  of  post.  Forgive  me  this  ear- 
nestness, but  the  burrurs  of  a jail  have  made  mu  half  dis- 
tracted. I do  notask  all  this  gratuitously,  for  upon  return- 
ing health  1 hereby  promise  and  engage  to  furnish  you  with 
il.  worth  of  tho  neatest  s«)ng  genius  you  have  seen.’ 

He  died  on  the  21st  of  July,  llis  ruumins  were  con- 
signer! to  the  earth  with  the  solemnities  of  a public  funeral, 
which  was  rendered  remarkably  imposing  by  the  voluntory 
attendance  uf  a vast  multiluile  of  persons  of  all  ranks  from 
every'  part  of  the  surrounding  country.  Burns  led  four  sons 
(bc.s)dcs  n boy  w'ho  died  in  his  infancy),  nil  of  whom,  wo  be- 
lieve, still  survive. 

Tlie  first  collected  edition  of  the  poems  and  letters  of 
Burns  was  publishi'd  by  Dr.  Currie  at  Livcr()(M>l.  in  4 vols. 
bvo.,  in  I SCO,  fur  tho  benefit  of  the  poet's  wife  and  family. 
Of  the  accounts  of  his  life  thul  have  uppeared  since  that  by 
Dr.  Currie,  the  most  .irojiortant  are  iltat  by  Mr.  J.A>ckharl, 
published  in  lb2t«,  and  that  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  pre- 
Gxed  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Bums,  in  eight  vols. 
12ino.  I..ondon,  1H34.  This  i«  now  tho  mo.sl  complete  and 
in  every  respect  the  best  eilitionof  the  ikx-I's  works.  It 
contains  150  poetical  pieces  more  than  in  Dr.  Currie’s  edi- 
tion ; and  both  the  poems  and  the  luttcrs  arc  throughout 
illustrated  by  explanatory  notes.  Tlie  life  occupies  the  first 
volume,  the  ]>oems  tho  next  five,  and  tlic  letters  and  glossary' 
the  two  last. 

The  history  of  literature  scarcely  aflbnls  another  in- 
stance of  a popularity  either  so  suduen  or  so  complete  as 
that  obtained  by  Uie  poetry  of  Burns.  Even  in  Uts  own 
lifetime,  and  indeed  almost  immediately  after  his  genius 
Brsl  burst  into  public  notice,  his  name  and  hU  poems  were 
familiar  to  all  ranks  of  his  countrvmon.  Nor  did  tho  en- 
thusiasm for  his  poetrvdio  away  with  the  generation  among 
whom  it  wus  first  kirxlled.  llis  works  are  still  everywhere 
a cottage  book  in  Ins  own  lond,  and  they  are  road  wherever 
the  English  language  is  understood. 

No|KH.*try'  Was  ever  better  fiitwl  to  obtain  extensive  jsipu- 
lurity  than  that  of  Burns.  It  has  hltlo  ofuithorgrandimr  or 
richness  of  imagination,  qualities  that  demand  much  culti- 
vation of  mind  as  well  as  a somovvhut  rare  endowment  of  the 
l>oelic  lemperameut  for  their  appreciation  and  eiyoyment. 


It  is  all  heart  and  passion,  and  even'  human  liosomcapaUa 
of  feeling  strongly  must  be  stirrM  by  its  fire  and  tender- 
ness. The  themes  w hich  Burns  has  choven  arc  all  of  tlio 
kind  which  come  home  to  the  natural  feelings  uf  men.  aiiu 
his  mode  of  treating  them  is  the  most  simple  and  dirvet.  In 
what  he  has  written,  in  his  nntiic  diule<'t  at  least,  there  is 
nowhere  anything  of  mere  rhetorical  ornament  or  display 
Tho  expressiun  is  throughout,  as  truly  us  ihutuf  any  poetry 
ever  was.  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  the  tliought  or  »i'nii~ 
meut,  which  fulU  into  nienhurod  words  as  if  it  and  they 
Were  struck  out  together  by  tho  same  creotive  act.  In  liis 
lyrical  pieces  especially,  the  passion,  and  the  language,  and 
the  melorly  which  is  ‘married’  to  the  'immortal  ver>c.’ 
seem  to  come  all  in  one  gudi  from  the  Aill  fountain  of  the 
heart.  In  this  exquisite  truth  of  stylo  no  writer  in  any  lan- 
guage has  surtwssc<l  Burns.  But,  with  all  his  nature,  he  is, 
like  every  great  writer,  also  a great  artist,  nature  being  tho 
inspiration  of  his  arL  Nothing  can  be  more  masterly — 
more  demonstrative  both  of  high  skill  and  of  genend  eleva- 
tion of  mind— than  the  manner  in  which  he  triumphs  over 
the  disailvantagcs  of  a dialect  so  much  vulgarized  as  that  of 
Scotland  had  come  to  be  at  tho  lime  when  ho  wrote.  Fami- 
liar as  his  subjects  generally  are,  and  bold  and  expressiie 
as  bis  diction  conAanily  is,  wc  will  venture  to  say  that  there 
is  nut  one  instance  of  real  vulgarity  in  all  that  he  hn.s 
written.  Of  mere  licence  and  indecorum  there  U certainly 
no  want  In  some  of  his  priKluclions ; hut  oven  in  his  broadest 
humour,  in  his  most  unpardonable  violations  of  moral  pro- 
priety, in  the  rudest  riot  of  his  merriment  and  satire,  thoto 
IS  never  an) thing  that  is  mean  or  grovelling,  anything  that 
offends  our  sense  of  what  is  noble  and  clevuted.  Some  uf 
llio  most  immoral  of  his  pieces  aro  distinguished  by  a 
studied  propriety  of  expivssion  springing  from  the  finest 
la^tc  nnd  most  delicate  sensibility  to  the  beautiful. 

BURNT-KAR.  Ihtrnt  cur,  in  corn,  is  a disease  in 
which  the  fructification  uf  the  plant  is  destroyed  ami,  o.h  it 
wcie,  burnt  up ; hence  its  English  name  nnd  the  corre- 
Rjionding  term  of  dmrbon  in  I'rtnch  and  brand  in  German. 
Burnt-car  has  offen  Ikh’D  confmnded  with  tniut,  which  is  a 
similar  but  distinct  disease.  They  differ  in  this,  that  in  the 
burnt-ear  the  black  i>owdcr  which  npp<iars  in  the  ear  is 
external,  and  the  grain  has  either  never  been  formed,  or  its 
coat  has  been  destroyed,  so  that  the  whole  ear  appears 
Iduck  or  burnt.  The  powder  aUo  has  no  smcdl,  and.  being 
easily  blown  away  by  the  wind,  or  shaken  off  in  the  reap- 
ing. little  of  it  adheres  to  the  corn  or  is  mixed  with  it  when 
ground:  and  except  tho  loss  of  so  much  grain  asw'ould 
have  been  contained  in  the  sound  ears,  no  great  detriment 
arises  to  the  quality  of  the  com.  Tlie  smut,  or  pcpiK-r- 
brand,  on  the  contrary,  is  contained  in  tlio  bo<ly  of  the 
grain,  w hich  retains  nearly  its  natural  form,  and  is  carried 
along  with  it  into  the  barn.  It  is  only  in  the  threshing  or 
grinding  that  the  diseased  grain  commonly  rallctl  smut- 
ball  is  broken,  when  a fetid  black  powder  is  dispersed  oxer 
the  soutul  giain,  which  greatly  deteriorates  the  flour,  and 
renders  tho  corn  unfit  for  seed,  the  disease  being  pi  rjic- 
luateil  by  this  black  substance.  [Smut.]  Burnt-ears  iiro 
generally  observed  in  particular  moist  situations,  and  some 
lumis  are  much  more  subject  to  them  than  others.  'Ihe 
disease  has  been  oOcn  atirilmteil  to  damp  and  warm  fugs 
succeeding  very  dry  weather;  and  henco  it  has  been 
imagineil  that  it  was  causwl  by  tho  dews  lodging  in  flic 
ears  and  producing  a species  of  rottenness.  But  micro- 
scopic observations  have  dccidctlly  proved  that  the  black 
powtlcr  consists  of  the  minute  germs  or  seeds  of  a parasitical 
mushroom,  w hich  are  developed  in  the  growing  ears  and 
live  on  its  substance. 

The  plants  attacked  by  this  disease  maybe  distinguished 
long  before  tho  car  makes  its  appearance  out  of  the  sheath 
in  which  it  is  enveloped  in  its  early  state.  There  is  a pecu- 
liar greenness  of  the  leaf  observable;  and  when  Ihe  plant 
is  examined,  the  young  ear  may  already  bo  seen  attacked  by 
the  disease  ami  beginning  to  put  on  a spotted  an<l  black 
appearance,  which  iucroases  ns  it  prows,  and  is  j>erfertw| 
when  the  ear  arrives  at  the  state  in  which  the  flower  shouM 
appear.  In  some  cases  tho  plant  flowers  partially  or  com- 
pletely, and  the  fecundation  takes  place,  so  that  the  germ 
is  ileveloiicd ; but  it  never  approaches  to  maturity.  Its 
outer  skin  is  soon  destroyed  by  tlic  parasitical  fungus,  and 
the  whole  suhslam‘0  converted  into  a black  ponder. 

De  Candolle,  one  of  tho  bv‘5t  modem  authorities  on  tlio 
physiology  of  plants,  has  namid  tbi.H  peculiar  minute  mudi- 
loom  the  Uredo  carbo,  which  ho  distinguitbes  from  that 
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which  produces  Iho  smut,  nnd  which  ho  calls  Vredo  caries. 
They  ore  easily  distin^uishoil  by  the  sue  and  smelL  The 
Vreth  mrbn  i#  cotnpesed  of  much  smaller  irlobulcs  and 
destitute  of  smell ; both  seem  to  l>o  prop.igatc*fl  like  other 
cryptojjamous  plants  by  racans  of  cxlrenudy  minute  seeds 
or  (terms,  which  arc  corried  alungwilh  t!io  sap  into  the  rir- 
c\ilntion  and  vegetate  in  tho  oar,  where  alone  it  ap]>ears 
that  they  And  the  conditions  ncccssitr}'  to  their  growth. 

Mr.  Kcm.-<lict  l*rcvost  has  asserted  that,  having  placed 
the  black  dust  of  burnt-ears  of  wheat  in  distilled  water  at 
the  temperature  of  10®  of  the  centigrade  thermometer 
fal)Out  50®  of  Fahrenheit's),  ho  observed  that  they  swelled 
to  twice  their  original  size,  and  pushed  out  oblong  tubercles, 
which  lengthened  to  five  or  six  times  their  diameter,  and 
that  they  afterwanU  divided  into  several  hrnnchc*.  After 
a few  days  minute  grains  were  observed  in  the  vessels,  and 
the  original  globules  showed  an  appearance  of  cells,  from 
which  the  grains  had  boon  ejected.  The  natural  conclusion 
from  this  observation,  if  it  be  correct,  is,  that  the  globuh^i 
arc  real  bulbs  or  germs  of  micn»scopic  mushrooms,  whh  h 
are  dcveloi>cd  by  moisture  in  favourable  situations;  and  to 
these  the  name  of  Uredo  has  Iwen  given,  one  species  being 
the  Uredo  earbe,  which  attacks  the  external  parts  of  tho 
grain,  and  the  other  Vredn  curies^  which  grows  within  the 
grain  itself.  (See  Mr.  Benedict  Prevost’s  memoir  to  the 
Institute  of  France  in  IS07.) 

It  is  doubted  by  some  whciher  tho  disease  is  contagious, 
because  they  have  never  been  able  to  produce  it  by  shaking 
the  black  dust  of  burnt-ears  over  the  sound  plants.  The 
reason  of  this  is  pn)buhly  that  tho  exhaling  vessels  of  the 
surfucu  aro  not  so  well  calculated  to  absorb  extraneous 
matter,  wbicb  can  only  enter  bv  the  spongiolcs  of  the 
n>ots.  Although  it  is  much  less  dangerous  than  the  smut, 
because  it  is  ruailily  di^perse1l  bv  the  winds,  yet  it  must 
muru  or  less  infect  tKe  soil,  and  licnco  the  disease  is  more 
fro<|uenl  whore  it  has  appe.ared  before,  and  where  those 
grams  which  are  most  subject  to  the  disease,  such  us  wheat, 
hurley,  and  oats,  have  been  sown  in  too  rapid  Bunx^ssiun. 
A#  it  docs  not  adhere  to  the  grain,  steeping  and  washing 
are  not  so  certain  rcmctlics  against  tho  infection  as  in  the 
case  of  smut ; but  the  best  preservative  is  to  drain  the  land 
Well  ami  ki^ep  it  in  good  heart,  so  that  the  plants  limy  be 
vigorous  and  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  parasite : fur 
it  is  a wcll'known  fact,  that  weak  plants,  as  well  as  ant* 
inaU,  arc  much  more  cxposc<l  to  the  attacks  of  parasitical 
plants  or  animals  than  Uiose  which  are  vigorous  and  robust. 
A judicious  change  of  crops,  or  a wcll*established  rota- 
tion, will  in  general  secure  tho  cum,  which  is  sown  in  its 
prtjper  course,  from  the  infection  of  tho  Uredo  carb<j,  pro- 
vided tho  preparation  of  tho  land  be  such  os  to  ensure  a 
healthy  vegetation*. 

As  this  disease  is  extri'mely  common,  it  has  obtained 
various  names  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  Ertglond 
it  is  best  known  by  the  names  of  blacks,  bruml.  or  burnt- 
ear;  and  it  is  often  called  rmu/,  from  the  supposition  that  it 
is  a variety  of  tho  same  disease  which  attacks  the  external 
part  of  the  fructification  before  the  skinof  the  grain  is  formed. 
WlK’ther  tlicro  moy  not  lie  »nmo  truth  in  this  latter  suppo- 
silioii,  notwithstanding  tho  opinion  before  riuoted,  we  do  not 
at  pn>scut  presume  to  determine. 

BURHAM  FOOTER.  [Bkaumvpootba.] 

BURROWING  OWL.  [Owl] 

BURS.A,  or  BRUS.A,  Uio  autient  Fnisa  and  capital  of 
Bithynia,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus in  .Asia  Minor,  in  27®  N.  lal.,  40®  E.  long.  The  luxu- 
riant plain  which  lies  in  front  of  the  city  is  covered  for  many 
miles  w ith  plantations  of  mulberry- trees,  which  nourish  the 
silkworms  that  supply  the  staple  trade  of  the  place.  The 
grand  mountain  in  the  rear  of  the  town  ftirnishes  the  finest 
puhturiige,  and  abundance  of  timber,  and  underwood  for  fuel ; 
and  a number  of  cool  pen^nnial  spriugs  gush  out  from  tho 
rmits  of  Olympus,  su|yilying  the  tow  n with  a superfluity  of 
the  purest  water,  and  fertilizing  alt  the  surrounding  country. 
As*  every  house  in  Brusa  has  it.s  fountain,  the  ti»tnl  numlwr 
is  immense,  and  some  of  tho  niihlic  fountains  and  conduits 
lire  iM-autifuily  constructed.  Tlie  old  traveller  Tourncforl 
savs  In*  never  saw  a city  with  so  many  fountains,  except 
|»orhaps  Granada  in  Spain.  Tlie  streets  are  remarkably 
clean  and  well  psivixl,  particularly  the  bazaar  quarter.  Ac- 
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cording  to  M.  Fontanier,  a recent  French  traveller,  Brusa 
contains  125  mosques,  a great  numlicr  of  khans,  snd  a 
population  of  about  100,000  souls.  Tlic  citadel,  which  com- 
mands the  town,  stands  on  a rocky  eminence,  tho  .Acropolis 
ofontient  Pniss.  Farts  of  the  wallsare  of  Greek  consiruc* 
tion,  and  many  amient  fragment*  are  inibeilded  and  mixed 
up  in  the  Turkish  building.  Within  the  fortress  there  is  an 
old  Greek  church  converted  into  a Mussulman  mau-ioleiim, 
where  repose  the  bones  of  Sulian  Orcaii,  his  wives,  and 
children.  Oroan  lived  in  tho  fourteenth  century,  and  In 
1327  took  Brusa  (which  he  made  the  rciidenct!  and  capital 
of  tho  Ottnnan  dynasty)  from  the  unwarlike  Greek  emneror. 
The  monuments  ei'cctcd  over  these  graves  are  covercil  wiih 
magnificent  Cashmire  shawls. 

Rut  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in  Brusa  are  the  liter- 
roal  baths,  which  are  o.xtcnsive  and  magnificent.  Tlie  finest 
of  them  (Eski-kapUdja)  w an  antient  Greek  building.  The 
mineral  waters  that  supply  them  (rush  out  from  the  lta<e  of 
Mount  Olympus ; they  have  a strong  sulphureous  cdour, 
and  in  tem)>eraturo  raicc  from  60®  to  7(/®  of  Rf*aumur.  that 
is  from  167°  to  190®  of  Fahrenheit.  In  t!>e  envimiis  of 
Brusa  melons  of  exquisite  q^ualily  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  aie 
cultivated:  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  then?  established 
make  good  wine,  but  tho  capital  produce  is  silk,  which  Is 
worked  up  to  a vc^  considerable  extent  on  the  sjiot,  and 
largely  exported.  The  demand  in  Etiiiland  for  Bni.*a  silks 
is  at  this  moment  (April.  Ik36)iuuch  on  the  increase.  The 
pieces  manufactured  at  Brusa  arecxcecdingly strong,  tasto- 
fttl  in  design,  and  very  enduring.  In  many  of  the  articles 
British  cotton  yarn  is  woven  with  the  native  silk,  and  a 
strong  and  beautiful  stuff  is  produced  from  the  mixture— 
the  ilyed  silk,  on  which  flowers  or  other  patterns  are  wrought, 
buing  singularly  tenacious  of  its  colour.  Brusa  is  a good 
market  for  the  cotton  yam,  or  twist,  of  Manchester  and 
Glasgow,  This  article  of  manufacture  is  landed  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  thence  forwarded  by  caravan  to  Brusa.  On  tho 
whole,  this  is  the  pleasantest  city  which  the  Turks  possess 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  industrial  and  commercial  imnort- 
ance  it  only  yields  to  Smyrna  and  its  neighbourhood. 

BURSA'ftlA  (Zoology),  the  name  of  a genus  of  minute 
Miermoairia  apoda,  with  a membranous  body,  short,  and 
a little  bent  upon  itself,  so  as  to  be  concave  below  and  con- 
vex above. 

Do  Blainville  observes  that  this  form  is  very  probably 
composed  of  species  of  floating  P/unan'<r,  slightly  bent  upon 
themselves,  but  that  he  is  not  certain  of  this,  as  he  never 
oxarntned  the  subjects  accurately.  He  adds  that  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  nay  what  Hursarin  birundinella,  of  U'hich 
M.  Bory  has  fbrme<l  his  genus  Hirundinella.  is. 

Lamarck  places  Bursnria  among  his  Infusoria,  obscnhig 
that  their  bimy  is  delicate  and  membranous,  and  rcmurkablo 
by  its  concave  form  on  one  side,  which  sometimes  puts  on  the 
ap]>earancc  of  a boat,  sometimes  of  a purse.  Tlieir  movc- 
munts  are  not  lively,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  irregular, 
*0  that  when  they  describe  a spiral  lino  from  right  bi  left 
and  raise  themselves  in  the  water  they  move  with  tolerable 
swiftness  : but  when  they  return  or  descend  they  only  pro- 
ceo<l  slowly,  a difference  of  velocity  altrihutable  to  tlteir  form. 

Lorality.  Fresh  and  stagnant  waters,  ond  sea-water. 
Lamarck  describes  five  Bpc*cies,  the  first  of  which,  linrtaritt 
U visible  to  the  naked  eye,  ond  is  found  in 

ditch-water. 

Aceording  to  Ehrcnberg.  the  Bursariepy  ns  well  ns  the 
Loxodes,  the  Trachelifr,  Hr..,  have  an  intestinal  tube  fiir- 
nish<^  with  ca>cal  appcndagi-s  which  open  anteriorly  at  tho 
inferior  surface  of  the  body,  and  jiostertorly  at  its  exireniity. 
1 lie  mouth  is  without  cilia  or  books,  and  there  is  no  ciliary 
circle  on  the  front.  Tlio  Burtoriee  differ  Ixesidcs  fmm  the 
other  two  genera  by  the  form  of  ihc  up(>er  lip.  which  is 
compressed,  subcarihated,  or  sw-ollcn,  and  not  contracted. 
Tlie  bo<ly  of  the  Bursari/r  is,  f»r  the  most  part,  downy. 

Examjde,  Bursnria  truneatella.  Miillcr. 


f Hiinwii  mncnU'IU.  Nslurnl  Mir  «iul  ] 

BURSATELL.A  (Zoology),  a genus  of  marine  mol- 
luscous animals  without  anv  traces  of  k shell,  placed  by  Dc 
Htninville  under  his  second  fiirndv  Aplysiacru  (Aplysians) 
of  his  third  order,  MoHnpleuroi^rauchitila,  of  his  /’uro- 
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cfjihtitophnra  monnira.  The  foUoirinj;  is  De  BlainTiUo't 
deOnition  of  the  {;onu9,  which,  in  bis  airaiiffemunt,  comes 
between  DolaMla  and  Notarchua.  Rang  thinks  it  ought 
to  huiong  to  the  genus  Aplynia. 

Body  subglobulur ; below,  an  oval  space  ciraurasnribed  by 
thic’k  lips,  intliGutiiig  tho  foot;  above,  a aymmotrical  oval 
opening  with  thick  lips,  formed  by  the  complete  junction  of 
the  nuiaiory  appcn'lages  of  the  mantle,  and  oomrounicuting 
with  a cavity  In  which  are  found  niui  very  largo  free  gill 
and  the  vent.  The  lentacula  aro  fbtir,  divided  and  raniiflod, 
bepsides  two  buccal  appondages. 

Kxntnplo,  Huraaleltn  Z-eaG^rV,  which  I>e  Blainville  says 
is  the  only  Kpecioii  of  the  gonui.  It  is  large,  snd  a native 
of  thu  Bast  Indian  soas. 


UW|».IKU  UMchU.l 

BURSERA'CE,i£,  a natural  order  of  exogona,  consisting 
of  balsamic,  resinous,  or  gummy  plants  with  piimatcil  ioa\cs, 
and  small  hormaphnnlite  or  unisexual  polypetalous  tlowcrs, 
with  a superior  ovarv  seated  in  a large  circular  disk.  The 
fruit  is  a 2-5>oelled  drupe,  with  its  rind  sometimes  splitting 
into  valves.  It  was  formerly  included,  among  other  orders, 
in  the  Tercbintacem  of  Jussieu,  but  it  diflers  from  Amyri* 
ducem  and  Anacardiaoem  in  its  compound  fruit  Myrrh, 
frankincense,  olibanum,  balsam  of  Aoouehi,  gum  elemt, 
balm  of  Gilead,  and  opobalsamum,  or  balsam  of  Mecca,  aro 
all  products  of  diflerent  species  of  the  order.  [Halsamo- 
DKtVDROM^ 

BURSlRM,  a parish  and  market-town  in  the  northern 
divii&iou  of  the  hundre«l  of  Pirehill,  Staffordshire.  24  miles 
from  Ncwcastlc  untler-Lvne,  an>l  abonl  IJ7  miles  direct 
diijtaiK^e  N.W  fn>m  London.  Burslcin  is  a chief  town  in 
the  important  district  culled  ‘The  Potteries,'  the  principal 
scat  of  tlie  earUienwaro  manufacture  of  England.  The 

{larisli,  which  is  in  the  dhxiese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
las  an  area  of  293b  ocr'S.  with  a popidation  in  1831  of 
12,714,  of  which  11,250  belonged  tu  the  town.  The  gross 
annual  inoome  of  tins  living,  which  is  a rectory,  is  stated  at 
530/.  The  township  of  Ualtoii  Abbey  and  the  liamlet  of 
biieyd  are  included  u>  the  parish. 

Burslom  has  a market  twice  a-week,  on  Mondays  and 
Saturdays.  The  market-house  is  a neat  eililice  of  modera 
erection,  surmounted  by  a clock.  The  district  of  * The 
Potteries'  is  steadily  advancing  in  improvemoat.  and  uiii' 
tained  in  U31  a population  of  53,000;  but  from  the  nature 
of  the  employment,  the  clieapne»!i  of  building  materials, 
and  other  oircmuslances.  the  number  of  houses  of  the 
annual  value  of  lOLand  upwards  was  only  from  1*100  to 
1500.  'The  Potteries'  were  enfranchised  under  Uie  Reform 
Act,  and  constitute  the  borough  of  Stoke -upon -Trent. 
[StOKt-tJPON-TRKtrT.] 

There  were,  in  1 >i35,  thirty-seven  daily  schools  and  eleven 
Sunday  schools  in  the  parish  of  Burslum. 

{.liaautiea  of  and  H 'aiea;  Boundary  lifpftrU  ; 

Pop.,  Bed.,  and  Jiduc.  Beturm.) 

BU  RTON,  ROBERT,  author  of  tlie  ‘Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly,* was  burn  at  Lindley,  in  the  county  of  Leieosler,  Feb. 
btli,  I57C,  andwas  dcscendml  of  a reputable  and  anticnt 
family.  He  received  part  of  his  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Sution-Gohllleld,  m the  county  of  Warwick ; ami 
was  admitted  a commoner  of  Braxenose  College,  Oxford,  in 
1593.  where  he  made  oonsidorable  progress  in  logic  and 
philosophy.  In  1599  he  was  elected  student  of  Christ- 
ehurtm.  In  ICI6  he  was  presented  to  the  vkarage  of  St 


Thomas,  in  the  gift  of  that  college ; and  at  a later  period, 
after  the  year  1628,  he  was  presented  by  l,ord  lierkrluy  to 
tbe  rectory  of  Segravo  in  LmocKU’mhirt!.  It  is  suid  that  bo 
Composed  the  ' Amitomy  of  Melancholy,'  published  in  1621, 
with  tlie  intent  of  diverting  his  own  tlioughts  from  that 
feeling.  These  ere  all  the  fuels  snd  dates  rev'orded  by 
Anthony  Wood  uonceniing  Burton's  lilu.  lie  die<lat  Christ- 
church,  Jan.  25th,  1639-IU,  at  or  very  near  thu  time  which 
he  had  before  foretold,  from  Uio  calculation  of  his  own 
nativity.  This  coinciilencc  gave  rise  to  a rumour,  which 
prubably  was  jocose  rather  than  sertuus,  at  IcuMt  there  is  not 
a particle  of  ovnlonce  to  support  it,  that  bo  haklciiotl  his  own 
death  that  Uis  astrological  kkill  might  not  be  put  to  shame. 
He  bequeathed  two  sums  of  lOuf.  each  to  the  Bodleian  and 
the  Christchurch  library,  tlio  annual  proceeds  ti  bo  em- 
ployed in  purohasing  Uraks ; and  he  also  ordered  that  those 
two  establishments  should  select  from  his  own  coI!o«'tiou 
any  books  which  they  did  not  |>ossess.  Thosu  ac(|uin’d  hy 
the  Bodlomn  oro  said  by  Bliss,  in  his  edition  of  Wood's 
Atheno)  Oxon..  lo  form  one  of  the  most  curious  additions 
ever  made  to  that  collection.  ‘ They  ooiikisi  of  all  the  his- 
torical, political,  and  iKKtical  tracts  of  Ins  own  iimu ; witli 
a largo  oollociiuii  of  misccllanoous  accounts  of  murders, 
monsters,  and  aceidonls.  In  short,  he  sooms  tu  have  pur- 
ohaeeil  indiscriminately  everything  tluUwas  published.’ 
WiHidgivf'f  liie  following  characlurof  Biirion  t-  ‘ Iju  was 
an  exact  tnutbenialieian,  a curious  calculator  of  nativities, 
a general-ruad  st'holiir,  a thurough-papcd  philologist,  and 
one  that  understood  tbe  surveying  uf  lumls  well.  As  he 
was  by  many  acco'niiod  a severo  student,  a dcvuurur  of 
authors,  a ineUuchuly  and  humorous  person,  so  by  others 
who  knew  him  well,  a iwrBOiiiif  great  honesty,  plain  deal- 
ing, and  ehnrity.  1 have  heard  some  of  the  anticnis  of 
Cliristchurrli  oAcn  s»y  that  his  company  was  very  merry, 
facete,  and  juvenilu  : and  no  man  in  his  time  did  sur(»u»s 
him  for  his  ready  atid  dexterous  interlarding  his  coiuidom  dis- 
coursi's  am  otg  tln  in  wit  h verses  from  the  poets,  or  si-ntcnres 
from  vluvsc.il  aiitknirs;  which,  lieing  then  all  the  fu>linjn  in 
the  uniM-'rsiiy,  made  hm  company  more  acceptHbles 

Some  notion  of  Jliirtuti's  hubits.  and  of  tlie  puculiiirity  of 
his  digressive  and  ptuonnstic  style,  may  be  formetl  from  tlie 
following  sutitenues,  selected  iit  intervals  from  thu  I'reliire 
to  tlie  'Anatomy  of  Melancholy  1 had  a great  ik’sire 
(nut  able  to  attain  to  a supcrdcial  sltill  in  any)  to  have  some 
•mattering  in  all;  lo  bo  aiiquia  in  omnihut,  uuUut  in  tm- 
gWi«.  which  Flnto  commends  . . . . This  roving  huniour, 
though  not  with  like  surcesi<,  1 iiave  ever  liad  ; and  like  a 
ranging  spaniel  that  barks  at  every  bird  he  sees,  leaving  bis 
game,  I liavo  followed  all,  saving  that  which  I tiunild  ; and 
may  justly  complain  and  truly.  Qut  ubique  eat,  nuitifuum 
eat  (which  Gesner  did  in  modesty),  that  I have  rend  iiiuny 
good  books,  but  to  IiUlo  pur|>u«o.  for  want  of  u gou*l  iiu'di  ui. 
...  1 am  nut  poor,  1 am  not  rich  ; nihil ctl,  mhl  dntti ; 
I have  htllo.  1 want  nothing : all  my  treokuru  is  in  M iiicrvii's 
tower.  1 still  live  a collegiate  student,  as  DuiinMiriiu.s  in 
his  garden,  and  lead  a monastic  hfu.  ipao  mihi  thaairum  ; 
sequestered  from  the  tumults  and  troubles  of  llte  world.’ 
Tlicn  aficr  a long  catalogue  of  tbe  troubles  and  lucideiits 
which  bofall  those  who  * run,  ridu,  turmoil,  atid  mact  iaio 
themselves  in  town  and  country,'  he  continues,  * Tliis  I 
daily  Itear,  and  suchlike  both  public  and  private  news, 
amidst  the  gallantry  and  misery  of  (he  world — jolity,  priilo, 
perplexity  and  cares,  simplicity  and  villany,  subilHy. 
knavery,  candour,  and  integrity,  mutually  mixed  and  off-i- 
ing  thoroselvos  ; 1 rub  on  prirut  prixatua ; as  1 hate  »till 
lived  so  1 now  continue,  atatu  ipw  priua,  IcA  lo  a solitary 
life  and  mine  own  ilomostic  discontents;  saving  that  some- 
times, tte  quid  mentiar,  os  Diogenes  wont  into  the  city,  and 
Democritus  to  tho  haven,  to  see  fashions,  1 did,  for  tiiy  re- 
creation. now  and  tlien  walk  abroad,  look  itito  tbe  world, 
and  could  not  chuso  but  make  some  httlu  ubsi-rvulion ; non 
tan  auMoj?  ohaertvifor  iic  siinplaj:  reatatijr,  not  us  they 
did,  tolaugh  at  all,  but  with  a mixed  pa&siun.’  Bishop 
Kounet  says,  in  hii  ' liegUtcr  and  Chronicle,'  p.  3'2o,  ‘ In 
an  interval  of  vapours  he  would  bo  cxtremtdy  pleasant,  and 
raise  laughter  in  any  company  ; yet  I have  heard  that  no- 
thing else  would  make  him  laugh  but  going  down  to  the 
bridge  foot  in  Oxford,  and  bearing  the  bargetnen  Mruld, 
storm,  and  swear  at  one  another,  at  which  he  woulil  set  his 
hands  to  his  sides  and  laugh  most  profusely  ; yet  in  his 
college  and  chamber  so  mute  and  mopish  that  he  was  sus- 
pect^ to  be  feh  de  ae.' 

We  give  the  title,  which  contains  an  analysis,  of  his  work 
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it  leni^h.  *Tho  Anatomy  of  Me]anclK)1y  . ivlmt  it 
M’ith  all  the  kinds,  causes,  symptomes,  pro^nosticks,  and 
severall  cures  of  it.  In  three  maine  partitions,  with  their 
Boverall  scctiouR,  roembers,  and  subsections.  Philosophi- 
cally, ractlicinully,  historically  opened  and  cut  up.  By 
Democritus  Junior.  With  a satyricaU  Preface,  conducin^^ 
to  the  follofTint;  Discourse.  Macrob.  Onwemeum;  nihi/ 
mfitm.'  In  defence  of  this  title  he  says,  ' It  is  a kind  of 
policy  in  these  days  to  prefl.x  a fantastical  title  to  a book 
V hich  is  to  be  sold ; for  as  larks  coino  dou  n to  a day-net, 
imtny  vain  readers  vrill  tarry  and  stand  gating.’  The  name 
of  IX-iivK-ritiis  Junior  is  introduced  in  the  inscription  on 
his  monument  in  Christchurch  cathedral : on  which  the 
calculation  of  his  nativity  was  also  engraved.  A plate  of 
it  is  given  in  Nichols's  ' itistory  of  Leicester,'  vol.iii.  p.  418, 
from  which,  logeihcr  with  the  Athenw  Oxnnienses,  this 
artirlo  is  compiled.  The  * Anatomy,’  &c.,  at  first  was  very 
popular,  and  went  through  five  editions  before  tho  author’s 
ilcath.  Towards  llie  close  of  the  17th  century  it  fell  into 
oblivion,  and  was  seldom  seen  except  on  the  book-stalls, 
until  brought  into  notice  by  Johnson  (who  said  that  it  was 
the  only  luiok  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner 
than  be  wished  to  rise),  Warton,  and  others.  Mr.  Steevens 
in  Ills  own  copyiiotwla  rise  in  price,  within  n few  years, 
from  eighteen  pence  to  a guinea  and  a half.  Since  that 
time  ai)o  edition  at  least  has  been  published.  Sterne  was 
largely  indebte<l  to  Burton’s  peculiar  humour,  though  he 
Jicvcr  acknowloilgod  it ; many  even  of  his  stories  are  copied 
word  for  word  from  the  * Anatomy  of  Melancholy this  Dr. 
Kerriar  has  fully  shown  in  his  ‘ llUistrationB  of  Slome,’  1 7U8.  ' 
The  ‘Anatomy  of  Melancholy’  displays  that  extent  and  va- 
riety of  reading  to  which  Sterne  w-a.s  a pretender;  it  is  termed 
a centn  by  its  author,  and  consists  ciiietly  of  an  immense 
mass  of  f|uotations,  bearing  on  a great  variety  of  subjects, 
some  very  htllo  connoclctl  with  the  main  topic  of  the  work. 
Warton  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms.  ‘ Tho  writer’s 
variety  of  learning,  his  nuolations  from  scarce  and  curious 
books, Ills  pc^lantrysparklingwith  rude  wit  and  sha(>elcss ele- 
gance, roist'cllaneous  matter,  intermixture  of  agreeable  tales 
and  illustrations,  and  perhaps,  above  all,  the  singularities  of 
his  feelings  clothed  in  an  uncommon  quaintness  of  style, 
have  contributed  to  render  it,  even  to  modern  readers,  a 
valuable  repository  of  amusement  and  information.’  (Mil- 
ton’s Mimjr  Poems,  p.  93.) 

Not  to  l)c  confounded  with  tho  above  is  the  aujhor  of  a 
number  of  cheap  books  published  aliout  the  beginning  of 
tile  l-'5lh  century,  with  tlio  name  of  Rnlicrt  Burton  ill  tho 
ti'.le-pagp.  (See  Chalmers’s  Dirl.) 

BUIITONIN-KKNDAL.  t 'Vbstmohbland.] 

BURTON-UPON-THENT,  n inaiket-town  in  the  hun- 
di'od  of  North  Ottlow,  on  the  Trent,  in  Staffordshire,  *22 
miles  K.  from  Siaffonl,  and  109  N.W.  from  J.,oudon.  The 
parish  of  Hurton-upon-Trent  is  partly  in  Staffordshire  and 
]Hirtly  in  Derbyshire;  it  is  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry  ; tho  average  gross  annual  income  of  the  living  is 
stateil  at  192/.  The  area  of  tho  parish  is  903U  acres,  with, 
in  18il,69S8  inhabitants.  Tlic  town,  though  usually  culled 
a borough,  is  not  incorptirated.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  Henry  VIII.  granted  to  nn  ancestor  of  the 
marquis  of  Angleacy,  the  present  lord  of  the  manor,  the 
manor  of  Burton-upon-Trent,  including  the  town  and  several 
hamlets,  which  fomutl  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Ahtwy 
of  Burton,  together  with  various  privileges  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  the  abbots.  By  virtue  of  ibis  grant,  the  lord  of 
the  manor  appoints  a steward  and  bailiff,  who  hold  their 
offices  during  his  plea-ure.  Tlie  bailiff  has  tho  manage- 
ment of  the  police  and  the  general  regulation  of  the  town, 
except  us  to  paving  and  lighting,  which  is  vested  in  com- 
missioners under  n local  act. 

The  abbey  of  Burton  was  founded  in  the  loginning  of 
llio  eleventh  cenlur)'  by  an  earl  of  Mercia,  and  it  received 
eliaiters  and  immunities  from  several  kings.  Some  of  the 
abbots  sat  in  parliament  There  arc  scarcely  any  remains 
of  the  once  extensive  buildings  of  this  abbey.  The  most  re- 
markable object  conneclerl  with  the  town  is  thebrirlgc,  which 
is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  the  longest  bridge  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  Ihirty-six  arches,  and  is  1545  fi'ct  in  length. 
The  bridge  ('onnc'cts  ut  this  place  the  counties  of  Statf'onl  and 
IVrby,  and  towanls  the  middle  of  it  is  the  legal  boundary. 

I./dand  states  that  in  his  time  Burton  was  noted  for  its 
alabaster  works.  How  long  these  works  continued  to 
llourish  is  unknown.  Alaba-sler  is  found  in  the  neighbour- 
ooo4  of  Needwo^  Fore»t,  Burton  has  long  been,  and  still 


is,  celebrated  for  its  ale.  which  constitutes  tho  chief  manu- 
facture of  the  place.  The  town  consists  of  two  prinrip.il 
streets,  one  running  parallel  to  the  river,  and  another  cutting 
it  at  right  angles.  The  market-day  is  Thurs<lay  ; there  are 
four  annual  fairs,  one  of  which  lasts  five  days.  The  Edu- 
cation Returns  of  1835  state  lliat  there  are  nineteen  daily 
schools  and  six  Sunday  schools  in  the  parish.  Tho  free 
grammar-school  was  founded  ond  endowed  in  1520  by  the 
then  abbot  of  Burton,  (jonsiderablo  estates  for  cburilabto 
and  other  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  are  vesteil  in 
tru.vtees,  Tlic  grand  Trunk  Canal,  which  is  called  also  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  passes  Burton,  and  communicates 
with  the  Trent  about  a mile  below  the  town.  Tlie  Trent, 
which  falls  into  the  Humber,  is  navigable  for  barges  up  to 
Burton-upon-Trenl.  (Gough’s  Catmien;  Shaw's  Sta(p>nl- 
shire;  Heantifs  r{/  ICngland  and  IValei  ; Municipal  Cor- 
porations liriwrt ; Pop.,  Ecc-,  and  Plduc.  Rriums.) 

BURTSCHKID,  BOUSCHEID,  or  BORCETTE. 
[Ajx-la-Chapkllb.] 

BURY,  a m.  t.  in  the  co.  palatine  of  Lancaster,  made  a 
bor.  in  1832  under  the  Hefonn  Act,  with  the  privilege  of 
sending  one  member  to  parliament.  It  is  195  m.  N.N.W, 
of  I-ondon,  9 N.N.W.  of  Manchester.  C E.N.E.  of  Bolton, 
7 W.S.W.  of  Rochdulo,  16  S.K.  of  Blackburn,  9 S.  of  Has- 
lingden,  and  48  S.E.  by  S.  of  Lancaster. 

Tho  par.  comprises  the  town  of  Bury,  the  t,  of  Elton  and 
A\'Hlmersley.  including  Shultlcworth,  and  tho  chanelrics  of 
Higher  Toltington  and  Lower  Totlington,  and  Heap,  in- 
cluding Heywood,  all  in  the  hund.  of  Salford;  and  tlict,  of 
Coupe- I.ench-cum-NewhaU  Ij>y-cum- Hall  Carr,  llcnheads, 
and  Musbur)  in  the  hund.  of  Blackburn.  The  pop.  of  the 
lar.  bus  more  than  doubled  since  16(U,  as  the  following 
table  will  show  r— 


. . . . 
Mrw  H»II  Hoy.  ] 
CHIB-  Halt  U«R  t . ; 

giton  I.  . . • 

HfN|>.<‘un-HrywKi>l  cliap. 
Muiliory  L . . . 

TotiliiKioa  I 

Tutiiufioa(L<mri)eha|i.  . 
Walniervlay  and  SnaUieworth  t. 

ToUl 


IRII. 

19*1. 

1831. 

7.0/S 

8,76* 

ll>.58i 

IS.VSC 

c;e 

786 

l,2i!4 

1.519 

fi.DfO 

S.SIO 

9.997 

4.IW4 

4.!»i 

5,144 

6..V5S 

10.4^9 

4S3 

5l<1» 

7*8 

1,931 

I.S46 

l,5aC 

1.7!« 

9.57* 

4.314 

5,917 

7.331 

s.ise 

*,6t9 

1290 

S7,917 

34,335 

47,697 

The  aimtial  value  of  the  par.  presents  a still  greater  pro- 
portionate augmentation  during  the  period  of  which  wo 
nave  returns,  vi*,:— 


Bur}* 

Coupc-Lcnch,  Stc. 

Elton 

Heap,  &c. 

Musbury  . . 

Tottington  (Higher) 
Toltington  (Lower) 
Walmersley 

Total 


1915. 

is;». 

. 16,540 

34,951 

8.627 

2,494 

. 6,370 

11,178 

8.861 

27,820 

. 1,299 

2,379 

4,366 

6,563 

. 9,011 

16,815 

6.822 

7,770 

£00,902 

Xl09,933 

The  town  of  Bury  has  been  very  much  enlarged  and 
improve<l  within  tho  last  few  years.  The  streets  are  now 
lighted  w'ith  gu&;  and  more  atlcntiun  is  paid  than  formerly 
to  the  paving  and  cleansing  of  tho  streets.  There  arc  no 
waterworks,  but  iho  inbabitants  are  well  supplied  with  water 
by  means  of  pumps.  Thouuh  the  tow*n  stands  on  rising 
ground,  it  seems  relatively  low,  from  the  hills  which  sur- 
round It  on  the  N.  and  E.  The  river  Irwcll,  which  does  not 
t.ike  this  name  till  it  reaches  Bury.  Hows  through  tho 
W.  cn<l  of  the  town,  and  is  joined  by  the  Ruche  about  !v»o 
miles  10  the  S.  In  aniient  limes  one  of  the  twelve  baronial 
castles  of  the  county  sIckmI  close  to  this  town,  nut  far  from 
the  parish  church. on  the  banks  of  what  wastben  the  course 
of  the  Irwcll ; but  the  river  now  takes  a more  N.W.  course, 
and  leaves  a fertile  tract  of  land  in  the  valley  between  its 
present  and  its  antient  IkjiI.  “nie  time  and  the  couse  of 
this  chingu  are  not  know  n.  It  has  been  coiyecturcil  to  be 
owing  to  the  works  of  the  besiegers  in  1644.  w hen  the  town 
was  uttocketl  by  the  parliumenlary  troops  and  the  rums  of 
the  castle  were  entirely  demolished.  Nothing  now  remains 
to  mark  the  fortner  existencu  of  this  furlress  but  iragraL'iilH 
of  stone,  which  are  orrasionally  dug  out  of  its  siuieni  found- 
ations. In  Ix-land's  tunc  part  of  the  rums  rcmaineii.  as 
he  alludes  to  them  in  his  dcifcription  of  the  place.  ' B)ri 
on  Irwel  water,  four  or  five  miles  from  Manchester,  but  a 
poorv  market.  There  is  a mine  of  a casicl  by  the  paruelt 
church  yn  the  towno.  It  longgid  with  the  towne  sumtimo 
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to  the  Pilkentons,  now  to  the  Erles  of  Darby.'  Tho  place 
where  it  »tood  xtill  caHed  Castle  Croft,  from  which  may 
seen  Castle  Steads,  the  name  of  the  spot,  in  the  adjoining 
township  of  WalmerAley,  where  the  besiegers  threw  up  tut 
intrenchment  which  enabled  them  to  effect  their  purpose  of 
battering  down  the  walls  of  the  castle.  The  name  of  the 
town  has  its  origin,  at^ording  to  some  antiquaries,  from  this 
feudal  building,  Byri  signifying,  in  Saxon,  a castle  or  for- 
tified place.  According  to  other  authorities,  Bury  was  a 
Roman  station,  in  the  vicinity  of  Coccium,  if  not  that  cele- 
brated place  itself:  but  (his  opinion  is  now  generally  allowed 
to  be  unsupported  1>olh  by  geographical  and  antiquarian 
evidence,  no  remains  of  Homan  antiquity  having  b^n  dis- 
covered in  the  town  or  immediate  neigbbourhoorl. 

The  history  of  the  manor  of  Bury  is  unknown  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  was  then,  along  with  some  ad- 
joining manors,  according  to  the  Towntey  MSS.,  in  the  pos- 
session of  John  de  Lacy.  The  family  of  Henry  de  Bury 
afterwards  became  tho  owners  of  tho  lordship  of  Bury,  ond 
they  were  succeeded  by  tho  Pilkingtons,  a family  of  note, 
whoso  rosidence.  in  Leland's  time,  was  about  three  miles 
distant  from  Bury,  at  Pilkington  Park.  It  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Pilkington  family  until,  by  the 
attainder  of  Sir  Thomas  Pilkington,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII..  his  estates  being  confiscated  and  given  to  the  Stanleys, 
the  manor  went  along  with  them.  Since  that  time  the  ma- 
norial rights  have  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

Tho  population  of  Bury  was  no  doubt  originally  composed 
of  such  persons  as  were  required  near  a baronial  resklenoe  of 
such  importance  as  the  castle  aliove  described.  In  process 
of  time,  as  the  feudal  baronies  decayed,  new  settlers  intro- 
duced new  occupations,  and  in  Um  manner  the  manufacture 
of  woollen  cloth  became  a staple  article  of  trade  in  this 
placo,  so  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  century,  and  dourisbed 
to  such  an  extent  tliat  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  one  of  her 
aulnagers  was  stationed  in  tho  town  to  stamp  the  cloth. 
Up  to  a much  later  date  than  this,  woollens  were  almost 
tlu!  sole  inanufaclure  of  the  place ; but  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  cotton  trade  into  the  county  many  of  tho  iriba- 
bit^ints  became  weavers  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  the  woollen 
trade  has  been  gradually  retiring  into  Yorkshire  and  other 
parts  of  tho  country  where  the  cotton  manufacture  is  less 
paramount  Tho  number  however  still  employed  in  this 
town  in  manufacturing  danuel,  baize,  blankets,  coating, 
is  estimated  at  4000. 

But  a still  larger  proportion  of  the  population  are  en- 
gaged in  the  diOerent  branches  of  tho  coUon  trade,  which, 
owing  to  the  vicinity  of  Bury  to  the  Manchester  market 
and  tho  abundant  supply  of  coal  and  water,  are  CHiried  on 
to  a considerable  and  increasing  extent  in  this  and  the  ad- 
joining township.  The  mills  for  the  spinning  of  cotton  are 
large  and  numerous,  and  employ  a great  number  of  tho 
inhabitants. 

Several  important  improvements  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture took  their  rise  in  this  place.  A new  method  of  throw- 
ing the  shuttle  by  means  of  picking-peg  instead  of  the 
hand,  and  theuce  called  tho  tly  shuttle,  was  invented  by 
John  Kin-,  a native  of  the  town:  and  in  1760  his  son, 
Robert  Kay,  invented  the  drop-box,  by  means  of  which  die 
weaver  can  at  will  use  any  one  of  three  shuttles, — an  in- 
vention which  lod  to  the  introduction  of  various  colours  into 
the  same  fabric,  and  made  it  almost  as  easy  to  produce  a 
fabric  consisting  of  different  colours  as  a common  cloth  of 
only  one.  Bury  is  indebted  for  one  branch  of  its  present 
trade  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  established  his  ex- 
tensive print  works  on  the  banks  of  the  Irwcll,  near  this 
town.  He  resided  at  Chamber  Hall,  in  tlft  immediate  vici- 
nity, where  the  present  Sir  Robert  was  born.  Besides  tliese 
different  branches  of  tho  cotton  and  woollen  manufacture, 
there  arc  extensive  blcaching-grounds  and  iron-foundries. 
The  manufacture  of  hats  and  hat-bodies  is  also  carried  on 
to  a considerable  extent. 

A branch  of  the  lilanchester.  Bolton,  and  Bury  canal, 
constructed  under  an  act  of  parliament  in  1791,  furnishes  a 
ready  communication  by  means  of  a packet-boat  with  those 
places,  as  well  as  by  the  common  boats  for  tonnage  to  all 
parts  of  the  kin^^om.  There  is  no  lock  on  this  canal  be- 
tween Bury  and  Bultoo;  but  tho  fall  into  the  river  Irwell  at 
Manchester  is  95  fU 

The  public  officers  of  the  town  consist  of  three  constables, 
who  arc  appointed  at  a court-leet  held  at  Whitsuntide,  which 
is  Kummunod  by  the  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  : a deputy 
constable,  who  holds  hti  office  for  life,  acts  under  these 
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offioers.  Two  other  eourt-leets  are  held  m April  and  Octo- 
ber, under  the  same  nobleman,  for  the  nomination  of  a court 
baron  which  is  held  every  third  week  for  the  rerovery  of 
debts  under  40z.  The  jurisdictioD  of  all  the^o  officers  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  parish.  Petty  sessions  for  the  division 
are  held  weekly.  There  is  a weekly  market  on  Saturday 
which  is  well  supplied ; but  that  which  was  formerly  held, 
according  to  (be  charter,  on  Thursday,  has  been  long  dis- 
continued. The  three  annual  fairs  are  held  on  March  5th, 
3rd.  and  September  18tb. 

The  living  of  Bury  is  a rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Manches- 
ter, and  in  tiie  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Chester,  returned 
in  1835  as  of  the  net  annual  value  of  19374,  of  which  the 
Earl  of  Derby  is  patron.  Tlie  value  of  tho  living  was  very 
considerably  augmented  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  tn 
1764,  empowering  tho  rector  for  the  lime  being  to  grant 
building-leases  of  the  glebe  land  for  nioety-nino  years,  re- 
newable at  any  period  in  the  interim.  Tlie  glebe  land  oc- 
cupies nearly  one-half  of  tho  town.  The  church  to  which 
this  living  belongs  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  It  was  formerly 
a Gothic  structure;  but  in  1776  it  was  rebuilt,  all  but  the 
steeple,  and  in  a different  style  of  architecture,  as  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  steeple,  which  has  a short  spire  upon  it,  was 
of  more  recent  date  than  the  antient  cflificc.  St.  John's 
chapel,  in  Stanley  Street,  erected  in  1 770,  is  a neat  builiiiug 
in  tm*  patronage  of  the  rector,  who  bos  also  tho  presentation 
to  all  the  episcopal  chapels  in  tho  parish.  The  living  of  St. 
John’s  is  a perpetual  curacy,  endowed  with  600/.  of  private 
bener«ciion,  400/.  royal  bounty,  and  1500/.  parliamentary 
grant. 

Tbe  Dissenting  places  of  worship  in  tho  town  are  nume- 
rous. The  oldest  is  the  Presbyterian  chapel  in  Silver  Street, 
belonging  to  (he  Unitarians,  which,  during  a period  of  105 
years  after  it  was  erected,  had  only  three  ministers.  The 
Independents  have  two  chapels,  one  in  the  New  Rood, 
erected  in  1792,  and  the  oinor  called  Bethel  Cliapel,  in 
Henry  Street,  erected  in  18'i7.  The  MethudUts  of  the  new 
connexion,  the  Wesleyans,  and  the  Primitive  Methodists 
have  separate  meeting-huuscs.  Tbe  Roman  Catholics  have 
also  a chapel. 

To  all  (he  churches  and  chapels  arc  attached  Sunday- 
schiMds,  which  afford  instruction  to  4224  children.  In  con- 
nexion with  tho  Established  Church  1013  arc  educaterl ; 
IndependenU,  900;  Methodists,  1304;  Unitarians.  330; 
Roman  Catholics,  155;  and  in  factory  schools,  522.  <AV- 
port  of  Slatiiiicul  Society  in  liury.) 

Tbe  public  charities  and  institutions  in  Bury  consist  of  a 
free  gnimmar-scbool.  n good  building  near  Uic  church.  This 
school  was  founded  in  17-26,  by  tlie  Rev.  Roger  Kay,  and  en- 
dowod  with  estates  which  nowyield  arevenuoof  43s/.  l.lr.Sc/. 
It  is  dtviilod  under  two  masters  into  two  schouls,  the  upper 
and  lower.  In  the  up|)cr  school,  liesides  a number  of 
boarders  which  (lie  head  master  is  allowed  to  take,  aliout 
twenty  boys  aro  educated  on  tlie  foundatiuii ; and  fifty  boys 
in  the  lower  school.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  upper 
school  is  classical  and  mathematical,  no  boy  being  admitted 
who  is  not  competent  to  commence  reading  an  easy  Latin 
author.  Before  admi^ion  into  tho  lower  school,  the  lioys 
are  required  to  read  well,  and  they  are  taught,  in  addition 
to  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  English  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, and  English  history ; and  if  a boy  intends  to  ad- 
vance to  the  upper  school,  be  is  taught  the  Latin  gram- 
mar; but  very  few  boys  go  to  tho  upper  from  the  lower 
school.  The  terms  in  the  upper  school  arc  5s.  on  entrance, 
and  Ss.  at  Shrovetide,  Midsummer,  and  Christmas.  Half 
this  sum  is  paid  by  tbe  boys  in  tho  lower  scliool.  There  are 
two  annual  exhibitions  on  this  foundation  for  seven  )cars  to 
either  of  the  two  universities.  Die  management  of  the 
school  is  vested  in  thirteen  trustees,  seven  of  whom  must  be 
bencficed  clergymen  residing  within  ten  miles  of  tbe  lown, 
and  six  laymen. 

A charity  school  for  the  instruction  of  eighty  boys  and 
thirty  girN  wa.s  founded  in  1748,  by  the  Hon.  anil  Rev. 
John  Stanley,  formerly  rector.  In  1815,  the  funds  of  (lie 
charity  having  been  much  augmented  by  annual  subscrip- 
tions, it  was  converted  into  a national  school ; and  a spacious 
building  was  erected,  two  stories  in  height,  tbe  upper  room 
being  used  for  girls,  and  the  lower  room  for  boys.  It  now 
provides  for  the  education  of  280  children,  of  which  number 
about  sixty  of  the  boys  and  forty  of  the  girls  are  clothed  in 
pursuance  of  tbe  will  of  tho  founder.  There  are  two  infant 
schools,  containing  240  children,  chiefly  supported  by  the 
weekly  contributions  of  twopence  each. 
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A dispensary  and  lyln^-in  charity  ara  supported  by  an*  | 
hual  subacripiiont.  Tboro  ore  sereral  smaill  charities  for 
the  distribution  of  linon  cloth  among  the  poor  of  the  tovn  ' 
of  Bury,  via.  Quest's  charity,  lOr.  a-yoor;  Banks’s  charity, 
3/.  a-ycar;  Rotbarell'a  charity,  lOr.  a*year;  and  Waring'a 
charily,  1/.  U.  a*year.  Besides  these,  Shepherd's  charity 
furnishes  9/.  for  annual  distribution  among  the  poor;  anil 
Yates’s  charily  16/.  3».  for  the  relief  of  ^ed  persons. 

There  aro  also  other  charities  belonging  to  the  parish, 
which  altogether  form  only  a small  amount. 

A savings’  bank  was  established  in  Bury  in  1823.  There 
is  a public  subscription  library,  a news  room,  a mechanics’ 
librniT.  a me<lical  library,  and  a billiard  room. 

BI/RY  ST.  EDMUND'S,  a borough  and  markct*town, 
having  separate  jurisdiction,  locally  situated  in  (he  hundred 
of  Tliingoe.  in  the  western  division  of  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
85  miles  N.W.  by  W.  fl^om  Ipswich,  and  78  miles  N.E.  by 
N.  from  London.  The  borough  contains  3040  English  sta* 
tute  acres,  and  is  co>cxtensive  with  the  two  parishes  of  St. 
James  and  St.  Mary. 

On/^in  and  early  Hitfory. — The  origin  of  Bury  SL  Ed- 
mund's, or  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  as  it  is  called  by  old  writers, 
has  been  a subject  of  much  discussion.  Some  say  it  was 
tho  Villa  Faustina  of  the  Romans,  mentioned  in  the 
itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  that  it  owed  its  name  to 
Faustinns,  or  to  Faustina,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Anto- 
ninus l^ius;  others  say  it  derived  its  name  from  /aastui 
(prosperous,  happy),  and  so  aigniflcil  the  ‘happy  town.' 
It  is  at  leant  certain,  from  tho  number  of  Roman  niitiquitica 
dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  it  was  at  one  time  iu 
the  possession  of  that  people.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Heptarchy,  it  belonged  to  Beodric.  and  was  hence 
called  Bcodrio's-wonho  or  Bcoderici-cortis.  tho  villa  or  man- 
sion of  Beodric.  Dr.  Yates,  in  his  * History’ of  the  Town 
and  Abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,'  endeavours  to  derive  its 
latter  name  from  two  Saxon  words  meaning  a place  dedi- 
cated to  religious  worship ; but  the  former  derivation  is  more 
natural  (as  it  actually  ^longed  to  Beodric),  and  therefore 
more  satinfactury.  Bt*odric  bequeathed  it  to  Edmund  the 
king  ami  martyr,  after  whom  it  was  called  St.  Edmund's 
Bury— Bury,  like  Beri,  burg,  burgh,  &c.,  being  a Saxon 
wonl  meaning  castle  or  strong  town. 

Edmund,  having  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  East  Anglia, 
was  crowned  at  Bury  on  Christmas-day,  856,  and  in  the 
J5lh  year  of  his  aye.  In  870  he  was  taken  pn^oner  and 
cruL'lly  put  to  death  by  the  Dane*.  Tho  following  is  tho 
fabulous  history  given  of  the  circumstances  attending  his 
death,  to  which  tradition  the  corporation  owes  the  devices 
on  its  arms  and  seal.  St.  Edmund,  being  a Christian  ns 
well  as  an  enemy,  was  first  scourged  and  then  bound  to  a 
tree  and  Ins  body  pierced  with  arrows.  His  head  was  then 
etit  off  and  thrown  into  a neighbouring  wood.  On  the  de- 
parture of  the  Danes,  tho  East  Anglians  assembled  to  pay 
the  last  S'deran  tribute  of  aflerlion  to  their  martyre«l  king. 
The  hixly  was  found  l>ound  to  tho  tree,  and  was  interred  in 
a wooden  chapel  at  Hoxnc  ; but  no  where  could  they  find 
the  head.  At  last,  after  a search  of  forty  days,  the  head 
Was  discovcrctl  between  the  fore  paws  of  a wolf,  which  im- 
mediately resigned  its  charge  unmutilatcd,  and  quietly 
retired  into  the  wood.  ‘ An  unkouih  Ihyng.'  gays  Lydgate, 
•and  strange  ageyn  nature.*  The  head,  on  being  placed 
in  contact  with  the  tnmk^  (which  was  not  the  least  decom- 
posed). is  said  to  have  united  with  it  so  closely  that  tho 
separation  was  scarcely  visible. 

Monaxlt^ry,  Antiquttifs,  Soon  after  the  raartvrdoin 
of  King  Edmund,  six  priests  devoted  themselves  to  a mo- 
nastic life  under  the  patronage  of  the  royal  saint,  and 
founded  a monastery,  which,  in  after  ages,  bv  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Its  buildings,  the  splendour  of  its  rfeeoratinns,  its 
valuable  immunities  and  privileges,  outshone  any  other 
ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Great  Britain,  Glastonbury 
(in  Somersetshire)  alone  excepted.  Leland,  who  saw  the 
abbey  pnd>ably  when  in  its  highe.st  state  of  perfection,  thus 
desenh^s  it;  ‘The  sun  hath  not  shone  on  a town  more  de- 
lightfully situated,  with  a small  river  flowing  on  the  eastern 
p.irt,  or  a monastery  more  illustrious,  whetner  wc  consider 
its  wealth,  its  extent,  or  its  incomparable  magnifircnco. 
You  might  indeed  say  that  (he  roonusiery  itself  is  a town; 
so  many  gates  there  are,  so  many  towers,  and  a church 
thanwhicli  none  can  be  more  magnificent:  and  subservient 
to  which  nn*  three  others,  also  splendidly  adorned  with 
admirable  w’arkmaiishipi  and  standing  in  one  and  the  same 
churchyard.' 


Amongst  the  first  benefactors  of  the  monastery  wen? 
King  Athelslan  and  Edmund,  son  of  King  Edward  the 
Elder.  The  latter  oonforred  on  it  many  valuable  privileges 
which  he  confirmed  by  royal  charter.  Previous  to  the 
destruction  of  Bury  by  Swein  in  the  beginning  of  the  llih 
century,  Ailwin,  who  had  been  ajipointod  to  the  high  ofllce 
of  'guardian  of  the  body  of  St.  Edmund,’  fearful  lest  the 
Dane  should  get  poisession  of  the  holy  retie,  conveyed  the 
remains  to  London.  The  bishop  of  that  sec  elandcsUnely 
took  possession  of  the  precious  relic,  snd  refused  to  return 
it ; but  after  some  aitcrention,  it  was  carried  back  by 
Ailwin,  then  bishop  of  Hulme,  and  placed  in  the  abbey 
church  of  Bury. 

In  1020  Ailwin  ejected  all  the  sc<;ular  clergy  from  Bury, 
and  established  twelve  Benedictine  monks  from  the  monas- 
tery of  Hulmo  in  tho  abbey,  exempted  them  from  all  epis- 
copal authority,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a beautiful 
church,  which  was  consecrated  in  1033.  The  three  first 
churches  were  built  of  wood,  but  in  the  year  1065  another 
was  erected  of  hewn  stone,  under  the  auspices  of  Abbot 
Baldwyn.  It  took  twelve  years  building,  and  was  embel- 
lished by  numerous  ornaments  brought  from  Caen,  In  Nor- 
mandy. It  was  505  feet  in  length  ; the  transept  was  213 
feet,  and  the  western  front  240  in  breadth ; altogether  it 
contained  twelve  chapels.  Part  of  the  ruins  of  the  western 
front  still  remain.  One  of  tho  towers,  which  seems  to  bid 
defiance  to  time  or  weather,  has  been  converted  into  a 
Stable;  and  the  three  arches,  which  once  formed  (he  en- 
trance to  the  three  aisles  of  the  church,  have  been  filled  up 
with  modern  brick-work,  and  nowfbrm  convenient  dwelling- 
houses. 

There  appear  to  hare  been  four  grand  gates  to  the  abbey, 
and  its  lofty  embattled  walls  inclosed  within  its  vast  circum- 
ference tlie  body  of  tho  monastery,  the  abbot’s  palace,  the 
garden,  &e.,  chapter-house,  towers,  cloisters,  infirmaries, 
the  magnificent  monMterial  church,  an  extensive  church- 
yard. three  smaller  churches,  and  several  chapels.  Tho 
abbey  contained  80  monks,  1 6 chaplains,  and  1 1 1 servants ; 
besides  the  abbot,  who  was  a spiritual  parliamentary  baron, 
held  a synod  in  his  own  chapter-house,  and  appointed  the 
parochial  clergv  of  the  place.  He  inflicted  capital  punish- 
ment, and  hac(  the  jx>wer  to  try  by  his  steward  all  causes 
within  the  liberty  of  Bury.  Beyond  the  circuit  of  the  abbey 
walls  were  several  hospitals  and  chapels  under  the  patronage 
and  protection  of  the  monks.  As  a proof  of  the  despotic 
power  possessetl  by  the  abbot  and  his  monks,  it  is  suffldcnl 
to  mention  that  in  tho  I3lb  century  some  Franciscan  friars 
came  to  settle  at  Bury,  and  built  a handsome  monastery  ; 
but  the  monks  of  Bury  pulled  it  down,  and  dros'e  the  friars 
out  of  the  town  with  impunity.  Edward  the  Confessor 
grnnted  to  the  abbot  (he  liberty  of  coining,  and  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  II.  both  had  mints  hero.  Some  pennies  coined 
at  Bury  still  exist  in  tho  cabinets  of  antiquaries.  Henry  I., 
on  his  return  to  England  after  his  interview  with  pope 
Innocent  III.,  came  to  Bury  to  pay  his  devotions  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Edmund.  During  tlio  contests  which  took 
place  between  Henry  II.  and  his  son,  a large  army  was 
assembled  at  Bury  in  support  of  the  king.  The  rival  armies 
met  at  Fornimm  St.  Gimeviere  (a  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood), on  the  27th  of  Ocb>her,  1173;  and  the  victory,  which 
was  obtained  by  the  royalists,  was  chioliy  attributc?d  to  their 
carrying  before  them  the  sacred  standard  of  St.  Edmund. 
Richard  I.  paid  a devotional  visit  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint 
on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  presented  to  tho 
monastery  the  rich  standard  of  Isaac,  king  of  Cyprus.  It 
was  here  also  that  John  was  first  met  by  the  refractory 
barons,  when  he  was  compelled  to  sign  Magna  Charta.  In 
1272  Henry  III.  held  a parliament  at  Bury,  A }>arliamcnt 
was  also  held  here  by  Edward  I.  In  J296,  when  all  "the 
goods  and  chattels  and  all  the  revenues  of  the  monastery 
were  forfeited  to  the  king,  upon  the  monks  refusing  to  pay  a 
subsidy  that  was  dcmanderl  from  them ; but  on  t’acir  after- 
wards complying,  thoir  goods  were  restored.  In  1446  a 
parliament  was  convened  for  tho  purpose,  as  is  supposed, 
of  cfTerting  the  death  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester 
Henp’  VII.  and  Elizabeth  boih  visited  Bury,  and  wore  en- 
tertained here  with  considerable  pomp  and  magnificence. 

This  celebrated  monastery  was  519  years  m the  possos- 
sion  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  and  during  that  lime  had 
33  abbots.  At  tbo  dissolution  of  mona.stcries  it  was  valued 
by  tho  comnnssioners  at  2366/.  16#.,  but  that  must  have 
been  considerably  under  its  real  value,  for  the  cormnissiyn- 
ors,  in  their  report,  say,  *wc  have  taken  in  the  seyd  monaa* 
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tery  in  f^ld«  and  lylvcr  5000  marks,  besides  as  veil  and 
rich  cross  with  eroorolds  and  also  dyvcrs  stones  of  great 
value,  and  yet  ve  have  let^  the  church,  abbott,  atid  eonvent, 
very  well  furnished  with  piste  of  sylver  necessary  (or  the 
same.’  A wnter  in  1725  says  that  at  that  time  the  im- 
mense possessions  of  the  abbey  and  its  valuable  privileges 
would  have  been  worth  200,000/.  per  annum. 

Almost  the  only  relic  which  remains  of  the  magniftcenea 
of  this  monastic  establishment  is  tho  western,  now  called 
the  abbey  gate.  It  waa  erected  in  1327,  after  the  old  gate 
was  pulled  down  by  the  mob.  It  is  a perfect  sp^imcn  of 
Gothic  architecture,  combining  itrengln  and  utility  with 
elegance  and  grandeur.  The  materials  and  workmanship 
are  both  so  excellent  that,  although  without  a roof,  it  is  still , 
in  the  highest  stato  of  preservation.  Its  height  is  62  feet, 
its  length  50  feet,  and  breadth  41  feet.  In  the  N.W.  and  | 
S.W.  angles  wore  circular  stairs;  those  on  the  S.W.  aide 
still  exist,  but  are  rather  difbcuU  to  ascend.  Tho  ’ terre- 
plaino'  of  the  wall  fumis  a terrace  all  round,  and  over  each 
angle  there  fi)rtnerly  was  a tower. 

Tho  eastern  side  of  this  gate,  although  not  so  p>rgeously 
splendid  as  the  west  side,  is  the  more  elegant.  The  intemai 
walls  are  beautifully  decorated,  ami  amonnt  other  carved 
work  are  the  arms  of  King  Edsk-ard  the  Conmssor.  Amongst 
other  antiquities  found  in  digging  up  an  old  foundation  are 
four  antique  heads,  cut  out  of  blocks  of  freestone  of  gigan- 
tic dimensions,  and  probably  representing  some  heathen 
deities. 

Various  ruins  of  religious  snd  ohsritable  inslitulions  con- 
nected with  the  abbey  are  still  visible.  The  following  are  ! 
mentioned  in  Dugdale's  ‘ Monaslicon' Tlie  Hospital  of 
St  John  or  God's-bouso  without  tho  south  gate,  probably 
the  chapol,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Hospital  of  St 
Petronilla,  was  connected  with  this  house  ; 8t  Nicholas' 
Hospital  without  the  oast  gato,  now  a farm-house  ; St.  Pe- 
ter's Hospital  and  Chapel,  founded  by  Abbot  Anselm,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  I.,  now  belonging  to  the  trustees  of  the 
free  grammar  school:  its  revenue  at  the  dissolution  waa 
worth  10/.  18«.  lU.  St  Saviour's  Hospital,  founded  by 
Abbot  Sampson  in  the  roign  of  King  John  : it  was  here 
that  the  duke  of  Gloucester  is  suppoi^  to  have  been  mur- 
dered. St  Stephen’s  Hospital.  Jesus'  College  and  Guild, 
erected  by  King  Edward  VI.  in  1481,  now  occupied  as 
a workhouse;  and.  lastly,  tlio  convent  of  Grey  Friars  at 
Babwell  or  North  Gate,  esubli»bcd  in  1256. 


Tk4  Saxon  Tower,  or  Church  Ga/r.— This  noble  stroo- 
tore  ivas  the  grand  portal  into  the  churchyard  opposite  to 
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the  western  enUance  of  the  roonaslerial  church.  At  the 
dissolution  it  was  converted  into  a belfry  for  St.  « 
Church, ' and  to  this  circumstance.'  says  Mr.  Yates,  *nio$t 
prubobly  the  antiauarian  is  indebted  fur  tho  gratifiruiioii 
of  now  surveying  tnis  venerable  relic  of  antient  piety  and 
tasto.'  It  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in  exist- 
enco  of  what  is  called  Saxon  architecture.  It  is  a quadran- 
gular building  80  feet  high,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  strength 
and  simplicity.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  unknown.  Tho 
stone  of  which  it  is  built  abounds  with  small  shells.  Near 
Iho  baae  on  the  western  side  aretwo*curious  bas-reliefs,  one 
representing  mankind  in  its  fallen  state,  by  the  figures  of 
Adam  and  nve  entwined  with  a serpent,  and  the  other,  em- 
blematio  of  the  delivery  of  man  from  bondage,  representing 
God  the  father  sitting  triumphantly  in  a circle  of  cherubim 
The  interior  of  the  arch  presents  some  grotesque  figures, 
and  forms  a carriage-entrance  to  the  churcliyanl  and  tho 
shire-house.  We  regret  to  say  that  sovoral  wi<le  fis«urcs 
appear  on  one  sido,  and  the  other  it  is  said  U 12  inches  out 
of  (he  perpendicular,  [The  drawing  presents  a view  uf  ihs 
West  bide.] 

Town  Gbremmen/,^.— Bury  is  a borough  by  prcfciip- 
tioQ,  and  its  pres4‘riptive  rights  were  first  confirmed  by 
James  I.  in  the  foiirlli  year  of  his  reign. 

The  exclusive  criminal  jnriidiction  over  tho  whole  town 
and  one  mile  round  it,  which  was  granted  to  (he  abbot  of  llury 
by  Edmund,  son  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  is  now  vested  in 
the  corporation,  ceases  under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act 
from  the  1st  of  May,  1S36.  The  borough  courts  arc  u 
court  of  sessiona,  a civil  court  called  the  court  of  record,  a 
oourt-leet,  and  a court  of  Pie-poudre.  The  sessions  are  held 
three  times  a year,  in  February,  June,  and  November,  and 
as  tho  county  assizes  are  held  within  tlio  town  there  are  an- 
nually five  gaol  deliveries.  Petty  soMions  aro  held  every 
Thursday,  and  are  very  well  attended  by  the  magistrates. 
The  court  of  record  is  held  once  u roomh.  and  embraces  all 
pleas  where  the  cause  of  action  has  arisen  within  tlie  pre- 
cincts of  the  borough  and  the  damages  do  not  excocvl  2UU/. 

Acourt-lect  is  held  once  s year.  Thcro  is  also  tho  court  of 
the  steward  of  the  liberty,  called  the  ' Much  Court,’  which  is 
held  once  in  every  three  weeks  before  tho  town-clerk,  but 
which  is  limited  to  debts  under  40«.  The  town  is  watcliL-d 
by  night,  and  has  an  efficient  police.  The  borough  gaol  has 
not  been  used  since  1 805.  The  prisoners  are  all  confined  in 
the  county  gaol  whkrb  is  within  the  prccincta  of  the  town. 
The  properQrof  tho  corporation  is  worth  about  1016/.  por 
annum,  out  of  which  they  have  to  pay  crown  rents  to  the 
amount  of  about  58/.  6s.  Go.  per  annum,  and  9/.  to  two  cha- 
rities. Bury  first  received  a precept  to  return  r^resenla 
tives  to  parliament  in  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I„ 
but  made  no  subsoquent  return  till  tho  4th  of  James  I., 
since  which  time  it  has  always  relumed  two  members.  '1  he 
number  of  voters  registered  after  the  passing  of  the  Keforin 
Act  was  os  follows:— 

Householders  , ,560 

Burgesses  ...  30 

690 

Tho  boundaries  of  the  borough  are  (nc  same  as  they  were 
formerly. 

PrtUHt  Btate  of  the  Toten,  Churchet,  *c.— Tlie  (own  of 
Bury  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Larko,  and  from 
its  delightful  walks,  cIcdii  sUuct^  and  well  built  houses,  and 
from  tho  urbanity  of  its  inhabitants,  forms  os  pleasant  a 
country  residcncu  as  any  small  town  we  know  of.  A gieat 
part  of  the  town  wus  burnt  down  in  18UC,  but  was  shortly 
after  rebuilt  in  its  present  regular  mannor.  Thcro  is  a sub- 
scription libranr.which  contains  a valuable  collecliun  of  books, 
and  four  circulating  libraries.  Tho  new  subsciipiion  rooms 
ou  Angel  Hill  are  tery  Landsomo  end  contain  awcU-pm- 
portionod  ball-room,  card-rooms,  billiard-roum,  &o.  There 
IB  also  a subscription  coffee-room  and  billiard- room.  A now 
theatre  was  built  in  1619,  and  the  old  one  has  been  converted 
into  a concert-room.  The  entrance  to  the  botanic  garden 
is  through  the  abbey  gate,  and  tho  walls  that  surround  it 
ore  part  of  tlie  old  walls  of  the  monastery.  Hie  river  Larko 
flows  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  Tho  coUectioti  of  exotic 
plants,  which  is  already  pretty  good,  is  rapidly  increasing. 

St.  Maryt  Church  was  begun  in  tho  year  1424,  and  was 
completed  m about  nine  years;  it  is  130  feel  long,  exclusive 
of  the  chancel,  which  is  74  feel  by  68  and  674  *»  breadth. 
It  has  three  aisles,  which  aro  divided  by  two  rows  of  the 
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most  eUf'ant  roluTtint.  The  hci^lit  of  the  middie  ait>Se  U 60 
fuot,  to  which  circumstance  its  beautifully  cai^ifil  roof  owes 
iU  present  existence,  it  lietit};  too  lofty  fur  the  Puritans  to 
exercise  their  fury  on.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  excced- 
intrly  beautiful,  the' ground  bein';  blue  anil  Uie  carved  work 
(Hiilt ; it  is  8unpose<l  to  have  been  brou^lit  from  Coen  in 
Normandy.  On  the  north  side  of  the  communion  table  is  a 
marble  slab  erected  to  tlio  memory  of  Mary  Tudor,  third 
daughter  of  Kim;  Henry  Vll.  of  KtiKland,  who  first  married 
Jaiuis  XII.  of  Franco  and  subsequently  diaries  Brandon 
duke  of  Suffolk.  The  monimicnt  which  included  the  ImxIv 
was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  only  a cenotapb,  but  in 
opening  it.  in  1731,  a cuvcrini;  of  lead  containing;  a body 
was  found  with  the  following  inscription  upon  it:*~ 

Mary  Qukknk 
14.33. 

or  Fjkranc. 

Kdmu.vd  H. 

In  the  middle  ot  the  chancel  lies  buried  John  Reeves,  the 
la^it  abbot  of  Bury,  and  on  each  side  is  u handsome  altar- 
monument:  one  to  Sir  William  Carew,  who  died  in  1401, 
and  his  wife  who  died  in  1424;  and  the  otlier  to  Sir  Robert 
Drury. 

The  church  is  surmounted  by  a fine  Norman  tower,  oin- 
taining  a very  gr>od  set  of  bells.  The  northern  porclj  is 
handftnme,  and  the  exterior  of  the  southern  aisle  is  particu- 
larly beautiful. 

St.  Jamei't  Church,  like  St.  Mary's,  is  built  of  freestone, 
and  is  a very  handsome  building.  It  was  not  completed  till 
the  Reformation,  when  Edward  V'l.  gave  200/.  towunis  its 
eompleiton.  lu  length  is  137  feet,  and  its  breadth  60  feet.  I 
Near  the  western  door  are  two  handsome  monuments,  one 
to  the  Right  Honourable  James  Re\  holds  <Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchecpier),  who  died  in  the  year  1738.  and  another  to 
Marv,  his  wife,  who  died  in  1736.  Both  the  livings  are  in 
the  patronage  of  the  corporation  of  Bury.  Tho  net  income 
of  Su  Mary's  is  I lO/.  per  annum  ; that  of  St  Jamo.s's  106/. 
per  annum. 

Thr  CAurcAyarrf  is  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  has 
a beautiful  ovenue  of  lofty  lime-trees.  It’ contains  both 
churches,  the  Suxon  tower,  abbey  ruins.  Clopton  s hospital, 
the  shiro-house,  and  the  mausoleum  ; tho  latter  was  for- 
merly * the  Chapel  of  the  Charnel,'  where  it  is  said  Lydgate 
the  poet  resided.  Not  manv  years  since  it  form^  the 
residence  aivl  workshop  of  a (ilacksmith.  It  is  surrounded 
by  shrubs,  and  forms  an  interesting  object  from  the  nutnl>er 
of  tombs  grouped  together. 

The  Shire  Hall,  a neat  moficm  building,  is  situated  on 
the  antient  site  of  St  Margaret's  church,  and  contains  two 
good-sized  courts,  which  ha\e  but  one  mcouvenienre.  that 
is,  having  no  internal  communication.  The  Guild-hill, 
where  the  Utrough-courts  arc  held,  is  a handsome  structure, 
built  of  llint  and  freestone. 

The  County  Gacd,  about  half  a mile  from  the  south  end 
of  the  town,  is  built  on  the  radiating  principle,  and  is  sur- 
roundml  by  a wall  twenty  feet  high,  inclosing  au  octagonal 
area,  the  diameter  of  which  is  2112  leel.  The  keeper's  house, 
which  is  an  octagon  and  stands  in  tho  centre,  is  so  elevnte<l 
above  the  rest  that  from  his  windows  he  can  comniaml  the 
whole  building.  In  the  centre  of  his  house  is  a chapel, 
divided  olf  into  numerous  partitions,  so  that  the  different 
classes  into  which  the  prisoners  are  dit  ided  and  subdivided 
are  kept  separate  and  cannot  even  see  each  other.  Upon  the 
whole,  for  its  accommodations  and  internal  regulations,  this 
gaol  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  Two  tread-mills  have 
lately  been  added  to  it.  The  house  of  correction  is  near  the 
gaol,  und  is  equally  well  managed,  being  under  the  super- 
intendence of  llie  same  keeper.  It  at  present  only  contains 
female  prisoners,  all  the  men  being  confined  in  the  gnol. 

Part  of  the  town  is  well  paverl,  but  the  principal  streets 
are  Macadamized.  It  is  well  liglited.  and  has  a sufficient 
supply  of  water.  Alwnl  a mile  from  the  town  the  river 
Larke  becomes  navigable  to  Lynn,  whence  coals  and  other 
commodities  are  brought  in  small  bar^s.  7*lie  market- 
days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  tlie  latter  for  meat 
and  poultry,  the  former  for  corn,  &c.  Fairs  are  held  on 
the  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  and 
1st  of  December,  for  horses,  rattlo,  cheese,  &c.  Hut  the 
great  fair,  which  is  justly  rclebrute<l,  generally  com- 
mences about  the  Kith  of  Octolier,  and  lasts  about  three 
weeks. 

Bury  St.  Edmund's  contuiDs'2'292  houses,  of  which  2231 


oro  inhabited.  Tlie  population  in  1831  was  M.43G,  outof 
which  6190  were  females.  There  arc  2-192  fumilios,  nearly 
all  engaged  in  agriculture  and  retail  trade.  Tlie  assessed 
taxes  arc  4994/. 

The  Grammor-rcAoo/,  which  is  a neat  modern  building, 
with  a commodious  house  adjoining  it  for  the  master,  was 
fuundetl  by  King  Edward  Vl.,  whose  bust  is  placed  over 
i the  door  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  It  has  four  ex- 
I hibitions  of  20/.  each,  and  two  of  24/.  each  per  aiimim,  to 
I either  of  the  universities,  a scholarship  at  Corpus  Chii»fi, 
! and  another  at  Jesus-oollegc,  Cambridge.  A new  setm;!- 
house  has  lately  been  erected.  There  are  now  about  100 
I bjvs  on  the  foundation. 

I iBury  also  jxissessos  three  charity-schools,  in  one  of  which 
fortv  boys,  and  in  another  fifty  girls  are  instructed  and 
clothed.  They  arc  supported  partly  by  subscription  and 
I partly  by  an  endowment  of  70/.  per  annum  ; as  well  as  two 
I J.,ancastenan  schools,  one  for  boys,  tlie  other  for  girls, 
established  in  1811  ; and  98  almshouses,  founded  by  dif- 
ferent pertons,  amongst  whom  the  principal  benefactors 
! were  Mr.  Edmund  King  and  Mrs.  Margaret  I^ur}'.  They 
arc  under  tho  superinlendonce  of  Irustees.  and  their  funds 
altogether  amount  to  about  2000/.  per  annum.  Boley  Clop- 
tun,  M.D.,  founded  an  hospital  (called  Clupion,  afier  the 
founder)  fur  the  support  of  six  aged  vridoweri  and  widows, 
and  endowed  it  with  prupertv  worth  2U0/.  per  annum.  It  is  a 
neat  brick  building,  with  the  arms  of  the  founder  over  the 
I principal  entrance.  A large  ercctioti,  built  by  the  govern- 
' ment  fur  an  ordnance  depot,  has  b(>on  puiehased  and  con- 
verted into  a general  hospital,  which  is  taipporled  by  vulun- 
tarv  contributions,  and  now  contains  aixmt  forty  patients. 

‘i'bere  is  a Homan  Catholic  clm|>el.  a place  of  worship  for 
Baptists,  the  society  of  Friends,  Mclhodists.  and  Unitarians, 
and  two  for  Independents.  A inechauici'  insiiiuic  has 
recently  been  established. 

Amongst  other  men  of  note  who  were  bom  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  was  Bishop  Ganlner.  John  Lydgate,  cuminonlv 
called  * the  Monk  of  Bury,'  spent  the  greatest  part  of  bis 
life  in  this  place. 

About  three  miles  from  Bury  is  Ickwortli,  the  magnificent 
scat  of  the  marquess  of  Bristol.  It  is  a circular  house.  14(1 
feel  in  height  and  90  feel  in  diameter,  in  the  cenireof  a park 
which  has  a circuit  of  11  miles.  {Communication  Jrojn 
Bury.) 

BuS.\'CO,  SERRA  DE.  a mountain-ridge  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Beim  in  Portugal,  stretching  from  the  right  or  N. 
bank  of  the  Mondego  in  a N.  direction  for  about  8 miles. 
It  joins  at  its  N.end  the  Serra  de  Caramula.  an  ofiVet  of  tho 
great  Serra  do  Alcoho,  which  runs  in  a N.E.  direction,  and 
(livi'les  the  waters  of  the  Vuuga  from  those  of  the  Mondego. 
The  road  from  Viseu  to  Coimbra  pas»es  over  the  Serra  de 
Busaco.  The  tides  of  the  mountain  arc  very  steep,  and 
partly  covered  will)  woods;  the  summit  is  a naked  plateau, 
from  which  there  is  an  extensive  view  over  the  country 
around,  ami  to  the  W.  as  far  as  the  sea.  On  the  highest 
point  of  the  Sen'a  is  a convent  of  monks.  A battle  was 
fought  on  the  27lh  Septemlier.  1810,  ut  Busoco  between 
tlie  English  and  Portuguese  on  one  side  und  the  French  on 
the  other.  Thu  French  army,  64.000  strong,  under  Maniliol 
Masscua,  advanced  by  Viseu  and  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mondego  towards  Coimbra.  I,urd  Wellington,  with  al)out 
20,000  British  and  as  many  Portuguese  troops,  took  up  a 
position  on  the  Serra  dc  Busaco.  'Tlie  French  advanced  in 
three  columns,  one  of  which  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  bill,  but  while  in  the  act  of  de[;lu>ing  w&s 
charge<l  by  some  English  regiments  and  driven  down  the 
bill  witli  great  loss.  The  otlier  two  columns  were  likewise 
unsuccessful.  The  French  had  about  4000  men  killed 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoners,  and  they  lost  the  eagle  of 
one  of  their  regiments;  one  of  their  generals  was  killed, 
and  another  taken  prisoner.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was 
about  1300.  Marshal  Maaaeoa,  unable  to  force  tho  position 
of  Busaco,  turned  it  by  a mountain-pass  over  the  Serra  de 
Caramula.  which  led  bis  troops  to  Sardao  in  the  plains  of 
the  Voiiga  near  the  sea.  and  on  the  high  road  from  O|iorto 
to  Coimbra.  Lord  Wellin^on  then  withdrew  his  arm)  to 
the  S.  of  tho  Mondego,  and  began  his  retreat  to  the  lines 
of  Torre*  Vodras.  On  tho  1st  of  October  the  French 
entcrvtl  Coimbra,  which  had  been  deserted  by  its  inhabit- 
ants. It  was  at  the  battle  of  Busaco  that  the  Portuguese 
tro<}p8.  recently  drilled  and  diseitiltiUMi  by  British  utlicers, 
were  first  plactnl  in  line  by  tho  side  of  the  English,  and  tho 
result  of  the  experiment  proved  most  favourublo.  Colonel 
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N»pwr*B  history  qf  the  Peninsular  JVtu  ; Annals  of  the 
PeninrulaT  Cam^igns.) 

BUSBE'QUlUS,  A.  G.,  a reicbrated  traTcUur  ami  am- 
bas*^dor  of  the  16lh  cenlur}'.  His  real  namo  was  Auger 
Gislen  de  Busbec,  wliicli,  accordiog  to  tho  practirc  of  hit 
age  and  countr)',  waa  latinized  into  Augerius  Gislenius  Bus- 
bequiur.  Ho  was  b4>rn  at  Comminos,  a town  in  Flanders, 
on  tho  rirer  L^s.  and  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  lord  of 
Busbec,  a nobleman  of  antient  rabiily,  who  brought  him  up 
in  his  own  house,  and  spared  no  caro  or  expense  in  his 
education.  The  boy  made  such  rapid  progress  in  his 
studies ; and  his  disposition,  person,  and  abilities,  were  so 
promising,  that  Ins  father  became  very  fond  of  him.  and  was 
induced  to  apply  to  his  sovereign,  the  great  emperor  Charles 
V..  for  a rescript  of  legitimacy  in  his  favour.  Tho  rescript, 
which  declared  young  Busbequius  as  good  as  one  born  in 
wedlock,  was  obtained  in  the  usual  manner,  by  p^ing  a 
round  sum  of  money  fur  it.  When  he  grew  up,  f^usbe- 
quius  wag  sent  to  study  in  the  best  schools  and  universities 
on  the  continent — to  IjsuTain,  Paris,  Venice,  Bologna,  and 
Pudua  : at  which  several  places  he  associated  with  the  most 
learned  professors  and  distinguished  men  of  his  times. 
Having  ftnishcd  hU  academical  atudies  and  returned  from 
Italy,  he  visited  London,  where  ho  passed  some  time  with 
l>oii  Pedro  Lasso,  ambassador  at  the  English  court  from 
Ferdinand,  then  titular  king  of  (he  Romans,  bol  shortly 
at^cnvartls  Ferdinand  L,  Empctxir  of  Germany.  Busbin 
quius  probably  joined  Dun  Pedro  with  the  view  of  learning 
some  of  the  routine  and  practical  parts  of  diplomacy,  and 
was  what  we  now  call  an  attache  to  the  embassy,  luring 
his  stay  in  England  h«  was  present  aa  one  of  the  arabassa* 
dor's  kuito  at  the  solemnization  of  tbe  marriage  between 
i*liilip  II.  of  Spain  and  Queen  Mary  of  England,  in  IiS4. 
Shurllv  alter  this  he  returned  to  Flanders.  His  reputation 
for  ability,  knowledge,  and  ezperience  in  public  affairs  stood 
ko  high,  and  his  friends  at  tbe  court  of  Vienna  were  so 
inlluential.  that  on  the  3rd  of  November  of  tbe  same  year 
he  rcfcived  a letter  from  Ferdinand,  advising  him  that  he 
wus  destined  for  tbe  important  post  of  ambassador  to  Con* 
st.nitmople,aml  that  be  must  begin  his  journey  immediately. 
Biisbf<|uiu8  accordingly  mountea  on  horseback  (for  there  was 
then  no  other  modo  5(  making  the  journey),  and  rode  from 
Bru5!*el!i  to  Vienna  through  very  Dad  weather  and  detest* 
able  roads.  Having  received  bis  dispatches  and  instruc* 
tiuns  from  King  Ferdinand,  he  set  out  with  boldness  and 
alacrity  for  Constantinople,  although  the  circumstances  of  the 
f ase  would  have  been  sufficient  to  deter  most  persons.  Tbe 
Turks  were  then  at  the  height  of  their  power,  intolerance, 
and  insolence ; they  bad  conquered  Transylvania,  and 
nearly  all  Hungary  ; they  were  within  a few  days'  march 
of  Vienna,  where  their  mere  name  spread  terror ; and  tho 
reigning  Sultan,  Sulyman  the  (Sreat,  or  Magnificent,  wai 
fierce  and  unrelenting,  and  accustomed  to  treat  the  envoys 
of  Chribtian  powers  who  did  not  pleai^  him  in  a very  sum* 
mary  manner.  On  arriving  atConstautinuple.  bo  found  that 
tlic  sultan  was  with  his  army  at  Amasia,  in  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor.  As  his  commissions  did  nut  permit  delay,  he 
cruksi'd  over  into  Asia,  and  rode  on  to  Amasia.  where  he 
stnul  0 considerable  time,  and  had  several  audiences  of  the 
(ireni  Solyman,  with  whom  ho  surceeiletl  in  concluding  or 
rather  prolonging  a truce  for  six  months.  Ho  rode  back 
to  Vienna,  where  ho  arrived  in  August,  1555. 

[|]  November  of  the  same  year  be  was  again  sent  as 
ambotisarlor  to  Constantinople.  This  lime  bolyman  was 
at  his  capital,  where  Busbequius  took  up  his  residence  for 
nearly  seven  years.  At  first  he  had  many  difficulties  to 
entxmnter  from  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  tlie  Turks  : ‘ For 
you  must  know,'  ho  says  in  one  of  his  epistles,  * that  a long 
series  of  happy  success  hath  so  elevated  tbe  minds  of  this 
people,  that  they  make  their  own  wills,  fuiMMtli.  the  sole 
rule  of  all  reason,  right  or  wrong.'  But  Busbequius  showed 
admirable  tact  and  temper,  and  at  the  end  of  his  long  mis- 
sion concluded  an  advantageous  treaty  with  Solynian. 

In  1562  he  retumerl  to  Vienna,  and  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed governor  and  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Ma.ximilian,  then 
king  of  the  Romans.  Though  attached  to  the  pleasures  of 
private  life  and  literary  ease,  he  became  more  and  more  in- 
volved with  courta  and  princes.  When  Maximilian’s  daugh- 
ter. the  PrirKess  Elisabeth,  was  married  to  Charles  IX. 
king  of  France,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  court  to  accom- 
panv  her  to  Pari<>.  The  young  queen  appointed  him  in- 
tendant  of  her  household  and  of  all  her  anoirs,  and  when, 
ou  the  premature  death  of  her  husband,  she  quitted  France, 


she  left  Busbequius  at  Paris  as  her  agent  and  representa- 
tive. When  the  Emperor  Rodolph  ascended  the  throni-  (,f 
the  Cesars.  he  appointed  him  his  ambassador  to  the  Krenrh 
court,  where  Busbequius  remained  until  1592.  Having 
then  obtained  permission  to  visit  Flanders,  his  nati\e 
country,  in  order  to  put  bis  estates  and  private  .iIThuh  in 
order,  he  loft  the  French  court  and  took  his  way  through 
Normandy.  Unfortunately  it  was  a time  of  iroubh'  and 
civil  war.  TT)o  faction  of  t(ie  L<*ague  were  in  arms  against 
the  government,  and  occupied  or  over-ran  a good  |>ortiun  of 
the  kingdom.  Busbequius  had  very  properly  fnrnisiu'd 
himself  with  passports  from  both  parties,  from  (lie  {.A'apU'rs 
as  well  as  from  the  court,  but  his  passes  did  not  save  him 
from  being  robbetl  and  ill-treated  by  a party  of  I^eaguers 
at  Cailli,  a village  in  Normandy,  about  three  Ipagues  from 
Rouen.  On  representing  to  them  the  inviolable  and  sucre»! 
rights  attached  to  his  character  as  ambassador,  the  brigands 
set  him  at  liberty,  and  even  restored  the  bulk  of  his  ba>rgngp. 
But  Busbequius,  now  an  old  man.  harl  received  a shock  from 
which  he  did  not  ri^cover.  Instead  of  continuing  his  journey 
into  Flanders,  he  ordered  his  attendants  to  convey  him  to 
the  house  of  Madame  de  Maillot,  at  Saint  Germain,  clove  to 
Rmien,  where  he  died  in  a few  days,  on  the  2Sth  of  October, 
1592.  Philip  Cninerarius.  .loscph  Sraliger,  and  other  writers, 
assert  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  robbers,  but  the  well 
authenticale«l  forts  regarding  his  death  are  what  we  have 
statetl. 

Tho  body  of  Busliequius  was  honourably  interred  in  the 
church  of  the  place  where  he  died,  and  his  heart  was  car- 
ried to  Flanders  to  be  placed  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors. 

As  a literary  character  and  a man  of  refined  taste,  this 
distinguished  diplomatist  occupies  a very  honourable  place. 
The  letters  in  which  ho  describes  his  two  journeys  into 
Turkey,  bis  residence  at  the  court  of  Solyman.  &c.,  which 
are  in  Latin,  and  were  publiklicd  under  the  title  of  ‘ Au- 
gerii  Gislenii  Busbequit  l.egationts  Turcica)  Kpistulic  Qun- 
tuor,'  are  admirably  wriUcn,  and  alK>uiid  in  infonuaiion 
which  will  always  be  inicrvsting,  and  which  was  of  great 
political  utility  at  the  lime  hevrute,  when  tho  cabinet.^  ul 
Europe  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  He 
tlioroughty  undersliMxl  the  statu  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
which  was  then  the  bugbear  of  Europe,  and  he  laid  dtiui  a 
judicious  system  fur  resisting  and  attacking  it,  in  a treatise 
entitled,  ‘ De  Re  Militari  contra  Turcam  instituenda  cons 
hum.'  The  orations  which  be  delivered  in  France  to  the  dil 
ferent  French  kings  liave  been  very  much  praised,  but  wi 
cannot  speak  of  these  of  our  own  knowledge.  BesKlus  con- 
tributing to  various  scientific  and  literary  works,  Busbequiua 
was  the  author  of  some  interesting  letters  on  the  state  of 
France  under  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  and  on  tbe  expc'di- 
lion  of  the  duku  d'Alen^on  to  the  Low  Countries.  These 
ItiUers,  aildrcssod  to  the  Emperor  Kodolph,  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1632. 

NotwithsUndiug  tho  constant  lib.mrs  of  correspondenco 
and  diplomacy,  bo  found  time,  while  in  Turkey,  to  collect 
inscriptions,  coins,  manuscripts,  rare  plants,  and  other  spe- 
cimens of  natural  history.  On  his  second  emlMuuy  he  en- 
gaged and  took  with  him  an  artist  to  make  drawings  of 
curious  botanical  and  zoological  specimens,  at  that  time 
liulo  known  in  the  west  of  Europe.  Tbe  fruits  of  his 
taste,  judgment,  and  liberality  frequently  appear  in  tho 
works  ofGruterus,  .Mathioli.and  other  coniemiwrary  writers. 

Busbequius  sp<iko  seven  languages — Latin,  Italian, 
French.  Spanish,  German,  Flemish,  and  Stdavoniaii  in 
perfection.  He  alwats  wrote  in  Latin;  and  tho  Lutinily 
of  his  Turkish  travels  has  been  much  admired  by  s<-hu- 
lars.  This  book,  which  has  appeared  in  all  the  modem 
languages  of  civilised  Europe,  was  translated  into  Engliah, 
and  went  through  several  editions  in  the  course  of  the  la^it 
century.  A very  goud  edition,  with  index,  was  published  at 
Glasgow  by  Robert  Uric  in  1761.  Tho  title  is ‘Travels 
into  Turkey.  Translatetl  from  the  original  Latin  of  the 
leanicd  A.  G.  Busbequius.'  (Busbequius's  works,  as  named 
above;  Bayle,  Dirtiunnaire  Hittorique  et  Critique;  and 
Guicciardini's  Italian  Hist.) 

BUSBY,  RICHARD,  second  son  of  Richard  Busby,  of 
the  city  of  Westminster,  was  bom  at  Luton  in  Not  ibaiu|>- 
tonshire  Sept.  22,  1606.  Having  passed  through  West- 
minster school  he  waa  elected  sluduul  of  Chrislchurcli, 
Oxfunl.  So  low  were  his  finances  that  his  fw*  for  the 
degrees  of  baclielor  and  inaslor  of  arts  were  del'raycd  by 
donation  from  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Wcstcuiustcr, 
SA  having  been  given  him  fur  the  former,  and  CL  i3a.  4ti. 
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for  ihe  Utter.  This  favour  he  graicfuUy  ocknowlcdge^l 
in  hit  will  hy  kavitis  60/.  to  the  poor  lumsc-keeperH  in 
that  parish,  having  alrcaily  Wquealhed  to  the  jiaruh  fur 
charitable  purposes  an  estate  of  62j/.  per  annum,  und 
very  nearly  5000/.  in  personal  properly.  In  16.1‘J  he  was 
admitted  to  tho  prebend  and  rectory  of  Cudworth  in  the 
churvh  of  Wells,  and  on  the  13th  of  December  in  the 
fellovring  year  he  was  appointed  head  master  of  West* 
minster  school,  in  which  occupation  be  laboured  du* 
ring  more  than  half  a century,  and  by  his  diligence, 
learning,  and  assiduity  has  become  tho  proverbial  repre- 
sentative of  his  class.  In  July,  166(1,  he  was  installed  as 
urvlKMidary  of  Westminster,  and  in  the  following  August 
he  be«'ame  canon  residentiary  and  treasurer  of  Wells.  At 
the  coronation  of  Charlos  11.  in  1C61  he  had  tho  honour  of 
carrying  tho  ampulla.  His  benefactions  were  numerous 
and  most  lil>eral.  Ho  died  April  6th,  1695,  full  of  years 
and  reputation,  and  was  buried  under  a suitable  monument 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  works  were  principally  for  the 
U:^e  of  Ills  school,  and  consist  for  tho  roost  part  either  of 
expurgated  editions  of  certain  classics  which  he  wished  his 
bu)s  tu  road  in  o harmless  form,  or  graromatiral  treatises, 
chietlv  in  a metrical  form.  The  severity  of  his  discipline 
is  trmiitioiial,  but  we  do  not  find  that  it  rests  upon  any 
sound  anthority ; and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  no  records 
arc  preserved  of  him  in  Uie  school  over  which  he  so  long 
presided.  The  accusation  of  devilish  covetousness’  brought 
against  him  In'  the  gossiping  Pepys  {Mtmoirt,  iii.  2)1) 
IS  Autlicienily  dispraved  by  the  munificence  of  his  will,  in 
which  ho  did  nut  capriciously  endow  public  institutions 
which  accident  suggested  to  him  on  a deathbed,  but  ful- 
filled n design  long  entertained  of  bequeathing  sums  to 
be  uin|>lo)ed  in  UM>ful  purposes  hy  the  heads  of  those  placet 
c>f  education  to  his  conooxtuii  with  which  ho  was  indebted 
fur  uU  his  wealth. 

BUSCIUNa.  ANTON  FRIEDRICH,  was  bom  at 
StaiUhauen,  in  Westphalia,  studied  at  Ilnlle,  and  aftcr- 
w anU  went  to  Petersburg  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  Count 
hvnar.  tho  Danish  ambassador  to  tho  court  of  Russia.  He 
was  early  struck  with  tlio  want  of  good  geographical  works 
in  his  time,  and  he  applied  himself  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Having  gone  to  Copenhagen,  he  publishefl,  in  1732,  a 
description  of  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Sleswu-k,  which 
was  much  approved  of.  In  1754  lievras  nppointeil  profcs<or 
of  philosophy  nt  Gdltingen,  and  would  have  obtained  the 
c-hair  of  theology  in  that  university  but  for  a treatise  in 
which  ho  e.xpressed  opinions  which  were  considered  as 
swerving  from  ].,utliei'nn  orthodoxy.  About  1760  he  wns 
elected  pastor  of  the  German  Protestant  cliurch  at  Peters- 
Imrg.  where  he  remained  four  vears,  and  founded  a Lyceum, 
which  soi>n  )>ecame  one  of  the  best  institutions  for  education 
in  tho  Rusaiau  capital.  Having  disiigrcetl  with  Count 
M unich,  who  was  protector  of  the  Gorman  church,  he  left 
Petoniburg  in  1 765,  notwithstanding  tho  solicitations  of  the 
Empress  Catherine,  who  wisiied  to  retain  him  in  Russia. 
In  1766  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  gymnasium  of 
Grauen  Klostcr,  at  Berlin.  He  composed  for  that  institu- 
tion a numbor  of  elementary  works,  which  became  very 
popular  in  North  Germany.  Biisching  however  i-s  more 
generally  known  for  his  ' Neuo  Krdbescreibung'  orUntversnl 
(fi'ography.  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1754.  In 
1739  ho  had  completed  the  description  of  Europe  in  eight 
Tolumes,  which  became  a standard  work.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  modem  writers  who  introduced  in  a work  of  descriptive 
g€M)graphy  statistical  information  on  tho  wealth,  industry, 
commeiTc.  and  institutions  of  the  various  countries.  His 
statements  were  made  after  careful  inquirv',  and  were  gene- 
rally accurate.  Buaching's  description  of  Eurojic  was  trans- 
lated into  English — ‘ A new  System  of  Geography,’  6 vols. 
4to.,  I..ondon.  1762.  His  account  of  the  northern  countries, 
Denmark.  Norway.  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany, 
is  the  most  full  oiid  elaliorale  part  of  the  work.  Germany, 
HI  particular,  is  treated  very  minutely,  and  occupies  about 
one-hair  of  tho  whole.  It  was  translate  into  French  under 
the  tiilo  ' Atlas  Ilistoriquc  et  O^graphiqiic  do  l Empirc 
d'Allcmngne,’  4 vols.  4to.  It  is  still  valimblo  as  a book  of 
refurenee  about  the  late  German  empire.  Biisching’s  whole 
work  went  through  eight  editions  in  his  lifetime,  and  was 
translate<l  into  tho  principal  European  languages.  In  1768 
he  published  the  1st  vol.  of  Asia,  which  treated  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  Arabia,  but  went  no  further  with  it.  He  nub- 
lished  aUo  ' Magarin  ttirdie  none  Historic  undGeograpliic,’ ; 
83  ih.  4to.,  Hamburg  and  Halle,  1 767-93.— ‘ NncTirlcbtcn  ! 


von  dem  Zuslande  der  Wissenschaften  und  Kiinsto  in  d«m 
Diinittrheii  Ueichen  mill  Uiiidern.’  .3  vols.  8vo..  Copen- 
bagen.  1 754-65  ; besides  numerous  other  works  of  geo- 
graphy, biography,  education,  and  likewise  on  religious 
subjects.  HU  * History  of  the  LuUveran  Churches  in 
Russia,  PiJand,  and  Litiiuaoia,’  has  been  mentioned  with 
praise.  Of  his  biographies,  that  of  the  great  Frederic  haa 
been  translated  into  rrench  by  D'Amex— * Carsotdre  de 
Frederic  II.'  6to.,  Bern,  1788.  Bu.vching  wax  a roost  in- 
defatigable writer,  honest  and  independent ; and  he  laboured 
earnestly  for  tho  advancement  of  education  and  ^neral 
information.  The  Prussian  government  affurded  him  en- 
couragement and  support ; and  in  his  latter  yewra  hU  cor- 
respondence, which  was  very  extensive,  was  made  free  of 
po-stage  charges.  He  died  at  Berlin,  in  May,  1793. 

BUSHEL.  This  word  seems  to  be  a diminution  of  an 
old  English  word  bu9$,  signifying  a box  or  vessel,  and  still 
used  for  small  fishing-boats.  In  Mauliew  Paris  (cited  by 
Durango)  there  is  Htuhtles  as  a Latin  plural.  In  middle 
Latin  there  is  biU$elUt9,  butchellua,  butttUut  (whence  bou- 
teilU,  boitUi  and  pottle),  end  butlia^  from  butta  (butt). 
The  lotter  word,  the  origin  of  all,  so  far  as  the  Latin  is  con- 
cerned. was  a generol  measure,— of  land,  for  instance. 
[Ourange.] 

Flcta  describes  tlie  bushel  as  containing  eight  pounds 
(libne)  td  corn,  and  eight  bushels  as  making  a quarter 
(quarterium):  Spelman,  as  containing  four  gallons  (galonos) 
of  wine.  Dr.  Bernard  asserts  the  bushel  to  be  72  pounds 
troy  of  common  com  (triticum),  or  59*1667  avoirdupois. 
By  tho  act  of  1697  the  Winchester  round  bushel  was  to  be 
16^  inches  in  internal  diameter  and  eight  inches  doep,  or 
2150*42  cubic  inches.  The  standard  of  length  implied  was 
the  old  exchequer  standard.  By  the  oct  of  1824  the 
standard  gallon  contains  10  pounds  avoirdupois  of  pure  water, 
eight  such  gallons  make  a bushel,  and  eight  bushels  a 
quarter.  This,  by  tho  othor  provisions  of  the  act,  made  it 
contain  2218*2  cubic  inches  very  nearly.  The  content  of 
tlic  bushel  seems  to  have  been  grad'iul.y  increasing.  Ar- 
I butbnot  (1 727)  makes  it  21 78  cubic  inches  ; Eisensclimidt 
(1737)  2180*4  cubic  inches.  The  bushel  is  now  36  .147 
French  Utree.  llie  heaped  buuliol,  for  goods  which  were 
heaped  above  the  measuring  vessel,  such  as  coals,  fruit,  &c., 
and  which  was  estimated  at  2815*5  cubic  inches,  was 
abolished  by  4 and  3 Will.  IV.  cop.  49,  an  act  which  took 
effect  from  the  first  of  January,  1835.  [Wbiqhts  and 
Mkastturs.] 

BUSHIRE.  [ABonsHEHR.] 

BUSHMEN.  [liosiKSMANS.] 

BUSKIN,  a covering  fur  the  leg,  commonly  a strong 
outer  garment,  fit  for  a dofence  against  dirt,  thoms,  &c. 
This  word  is  alsousc<l  in  English  as  the  trarodntion  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  word  enthurnue.  which  signifies  a high- 
heeled  shoe  or  boot  useil  by  tho  Greek  and  Roman  tragic 
aetors  to  givo  an  appearance  of  elevation  to  thoir  stature,  in 
conjunction  with  the  mask  and  other  stage  properties. 
Cuthumut  in  I.Atin  is  employed  in  contradistinction  to 
toeeut,  the  (lat-soled  shoe  worn  by  comerlians.  Hence  in 
English  authors  tho  words  Im^kin  and  mck  are  often  used 
for  the  tragic  and  comic  drama.  So  Dryden, 


‘ n«cr  In  tiniXtiM  here. 

Nor  swswr  ioMua  4«r«t  In  tock*  kpionr.' 

BUSSAHER  or  BUSS.'\HIR,  a principality  in  Norlhoni 
Hindustan,  occupying  a mountainous  tract  on  both  sides  of 
the  Himalaya  tango.  Bussaher  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by 
the  Sutlcjc,  on  tho  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Jumna,  on  the  S.W. 
by  Sirmorc,  ond  on  the  N.  and  E.  it  extetulx  to  the  empire 
of  China.  Over  a considerable  part  of  this  territory,  the 
boundaries  of  which  ore  but  imperrectly  known,  the  rajali 
of  Bossaher  exercises  only  a kind  of  feudal  sujE'rlority,  llic 
rulers  of  the  pettv  states  into  which  it  is  lUvidtd  paying  an 
annual  tribute  to^iim  as  their  head.  The  entire  principality 
lies  between  30°  and  32®  N.  lat.,  and  Udween  7 7®  and  79® 
E.  long. 

Bussaher  Is  dN*idod  into  the  districts  of  Kurawtir;  the 
tract  containing  Ramporc,  the  capit.-il,  and  Scran : the 
valley  of  the  riier  Paticr ; and  Dasau,  which  contains  the 
Tartar  pergunnah  of  Hangarang.  Kunnwur  Is  a rugged 
district  between  31®  33' and  3l°5PN.  lat  , and  bolwcen 
77®  47'  and  78®  42' E.  long.,  extending  on  the  E.  to  Shinke, 
tho  frontier  town  of  ('hinesc  TarUry,  and  on  the  W.  to 
Hangarang.  The  Keubrang  pass  in  the  Himalay  a Moun- 
tains, which  is  18,1.10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  forms 
tho  hoiitwbrv  liclwctn  Kunawur  and  Chinese Tarlarv  who*<i 
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the  latter  country  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  errand  lamo 
of  Laasa.  Tlie  N.  oxlreraitv  of  Kunawur  is  at  Shialkur.  a 
hill  fort  near  the  river  Spill,  in  32°  N.  lat  and  78°  34'  E. 

the  level  of  which  is  10,1 13  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
climate  of  this  district  is  cold,  and  a great  part  of  the  soil 
is  uncultivablc,  being  composed  of  eminences  covered  with 
snow,  with  chasius  ^tween  them  inaccessible  to  the  hus- 
bandman. But  little  grain  is  raised,  and  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  Uic  population  is  brooding  and  rearing  sheep,  goats, 
|>oi)ies,  asses,  and  mule*.  The  wool  which  is  produced  is 
exported  in  considerable  quantities,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  animals  here  named,  including  sheep  and  goats,  are 
used  as  beasts  of  burthen  in  carrying  on  the  traQic  with 
Hindustan.  Tibet,  Cashmere,  and  Nepaul.  The  inha- 
bitants engage  largely  in  trade  and  enjoy  a good  re|nit;ition 
for  honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings.  The  villages 
are  neither  numerous  nor  populous,  the  largest  not  con- 
taining more  than  100  inhabitanU;  several  of  them  ex- 
hibit the  appearance  of  wealth  and  civilization.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus,  but  in  some  of  the 
villages  the  people  are  adherents  of  the  grand  or  Dalai 
Lama  of  Lassa. 

Ratnpnre,  the  capital  of  the  principality,  is  situated  in 
31°  27'  N.  lat.  and  77°  3&'  £.  long. ; on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Sutluje.  where  that  river  is  little  more  than  200  feet  wide, 
and  confined  hy  lofty  precipices,  between  which  the  water 
foams  and  dashes  furiously.  The  passage  across  the 
stream  is  eflfectcd  by  a bridge  of  ropes,  traversed  by  a block 
of  wood,  upon  which  the  traveller  site  and  U drawn  across. 
Ramporo  is  considered  a place  of  much  sanctity,  and  is 
therefore  at  all  limes  greatly  frequented  by  religious  men- 
dicants: it  contains  several  temples.  The  town  has  much 
fallen  off  from  ils  former  prosperity,  and  contains  only 
about  lyo  stone  and  slated  dw’elliugs;  it  is  (he  u.sual  fdace 
of  residence  of  the  rajah,  whu  hu«  also  a summer  palace  at 
Scran,  about  22  miles  higher  up  the  river.  Ttiis  residence 
of  the  rajah  is  on  a bill  three  miles  from  the  banks  of  the 
Sutlfje,  and  4600  feet  above  iU  level. 

The  third  district,  that  which  ountaius  tho  valley  of  the 
river  Paber,  is  tho  most  pruduclive  part  of  the  principality, 
but  some  portion  even  of  this  is  wild  and  barren.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  this  district,  and  is  worked,  when  the  iron 
forms  an  article  of  export  to  the  Seik  countries.  Dasau 
produces  wheat  and  barley,  but  not  rice.  Near  the  villages 
and  in  shelterod  spots,  apricots,  gooseberries,  ond  currants 
are  found,  but  tlio  trees  and  bushes  are  stunted.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  inliabilants  consists  of 
ponies  and  mules.  ManuEactures  of  course  blunkcting  are 
carried  on  in  the  district.  In  other  parts  of  Bussaher 
Woollen  cloths  of  a superior  texturo  are  made,  the  wool 
being  of  e.\cellent  quality  ; a small  quantity  of  shawls  are 
likewise  made  of  goat'.s  and  sheep  s wool  mixed. 

Bussaher  rocc-ives  from  Hindustan  sugar,  cotton,  hard- 
wares, and  indigo,  and  makes  returns  in  iron,  opium,  to- 
bacco, turmeric,  and  blankets.  From  Tibet  and  the  Chinese 
territories  are  brought  shawl-wool,  salt,  tea,  silk  goods, 
musk,  and  borax:  Uie  returns  aro  grain,  iron,  and  opium, 
cotton  cloths,  indigo,  and  oilier  articles  received  from  tlie 
lower  parts  of  Hindustan. 

Tho  principality  was  conquered  in  1810  by  tho  Gorkas, 
and  remained  subject  to  tliein  until  1814,  when  it  was, 
through  the  armed  intervention  of  the  British,  restored  to 
the  rajaii,  who.  by  a sunnud  or  treaty,  dated  in  November, 
1816,  was  made  to  contrihuto  an  annual  sum  of  16,000 
rupees  towards  the  expense  of  the  force  maintained  by  us; 
four  forts  on  the  banks  of  the  Paber  were  retained  by  the 
British  as  stations  for  tho  protociing  troops,  and  in  the 
event  of  war,  tho  rajah  of  Bussaher  bound  hiniself  to 
place  his  troops  under  the  orders  of  the  British.  The 
whole  principality  is  thinly  inhabited,  but  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  asoerlain  the  actual  population.  (Heporti  qf 
Committee  of  Uou»e.  of  C<mmon9,  1822.) 

BUSSY  DAMBOISE.  LOUIS  DE  CLERMONT 
DK,  one  of  the  favourites  of  the  Duke  d'Anjuu,  brother  of 
Henry  III.,  king  of  France.  Little  is  known  of  this  miniim 
but  tbe  history  of  his  desperate  bravery  and  bis  crimes. 
During  the  muaacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  having  joined  the 
assassins,  he  oiurdered  with  bU  own  hand  his  relation,  An- 
toine de  Clermont  with  whom  he  had  a law-suit  for  the 
marquisate  of  Rfinel ; but  tUe  edict  which  soon  aAerwards 
paased  in  favour  of  the  Huguenots  deprived  him  of  any 
profit  from  Ibis  bloody  deed.  He  afterwards  commanded  at 
Angers,  where  his  exactions  rendered  him  most  unpopular; 


and  having  long  interrupted  the  tranquillity  of  Paris  by 
private  brawls  and  combats,  in  which  he  set  at  nought  the 
terrors  of  the  Bastilc  and  the  authority  of  tho  king,  he 
became  so  odious  to  Henry  III.  by  frequent  acts  of  pre- 
sumption, that  he  gave  informatiun  to  Charles  dc  ChamMs, 
Count  of  Monisorcau,  of  an  intrigue  which  Bussy  carried  on 
with  his  wife.  Tlio  secret  had  been  revealed  to  the  king  hy 
hU  brother  of  Anjou,  to  whom  Bussy  had  jestingly  written  in 
one  of  his  letters  that  ho  ' had  tho  game  of  the  mighty 
master  in  his  toils.'  Montsorcau  compelled  tho  wretched 
adulteress  to  write  a letter  with  her  own  hand,  making  an 
^ignation  in  the  Chfitcau  do  Constancieres,  where  the  in- 
jured husband  awaited  Bussy  witli  a numerous  ambuscade 
of  armed  men.  and,  in  spite  of  a most  courageous  resist- 
ance, put  him  to  death  on  August  19th,  1679.  (De  Thou, 
Ixviii.  9.) 

Brantdme  {Diecourt,  txxxv.)  has  made  what  he  calls  an 
rloge  of  Bussy.  It  contains  nothing  more  than  anecdotes 
of  his  pugnacity,  which  the  writer  mistakes  for  true  courage, 
and  a frightful  picture  of  the  misrule  and  demoralization  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  111.  A single  line  in  the  epitaph  of  Bussy, 
which  is  there  given,  conveys  a finisbe^l  portrait  of  his  cha- 
racter : — * Son  plaUir  fut  sa  niort,  scs  plaisirs  scs  oomhats.’ 

BUST,  in  sculpture,  means  a statue  truncated  below  the 
breast.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  very  clear.  The 
Romans  called  ‘ buslum'  the  place  where  they  burnt  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  from  * bu»tum.’  burnt.  Bustuin  was 
was  afterwards  used  for  the  grave  in  which  tbe  body  was 
buried  ; and  lastly,  in  the  latinity  of  the  lower  ages,  for  tho 
dead  body  itself:  * Sanctorum  busta,’  the  bodies  of  martyrs 
; (Ducange).  Buslum  seems  to  have  been  used  more  especially 
for  the  trunk  of  the  body  without  the  head:  ‘ Quitique 
liomiiium  busta  sine  capite  ciesa.'  {Annal,  Mediolan.  in 
Muratori.)  In  the  old  French.  * bu'  meant  (he  trunk : * Car 
ils  out  bien  arrac  Ic  chef  ct  le  hu.*  {Oki  French  Romance, 
Ducangc.)  *Busto,'  in  Spanish  and  Italian,  has  a similar 
meaning.  The  Italians  call  also  'busto'  tho  slays  which 
embrace  and  support  the  breast.  In  sculpture,  however, 
bust  includes  the  bead,  shoulders,  and  breast,  with  the 
anus  truncated  above  the  elbow,  and  as  such,  it  forms  a 
large  department  of  the  art  Busts  were  mostly  used  by 
the  antionls  lo  represent  likenesses  of  individuals,  and  were 
placed  either  upon  sepulchral  monuments,  or  in  the  ialerior 
of  houses,  or  in  ffardens.  The  Greek  word  Hermcc  has  been 
sometimes  oonsidored  as  synonYmouswiiU  the  modern  bust, 
hut  tho  Hcrinm  were  merely  heads  placed  on  a block  of 
stone. 

BUSTAR,  a district  and  town  in  Gundwana,  tho  latter 
situated  in  19°  31'  N.  lat  and  82°  28'  E.  long.  The  part  of 
tho  country  in  which  this  di  ^rict  occurs  has  been  very  little 
explored  ; it  is  ditHoull  of  acv  V,  and  so  unliealihy  as  to  dis- 
courage tho  visits  of  travellers.  This  district  is  occupied  by 
a branch  of  the  range  of  mountains  that  runs  through  (ho 
i'ircars  parallel  to  the  bav  of  Bengal.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
tbe  country  consists  of  hills  covered  with  jungle,  and  of 
unhealthy  morasses;  the  romainder,  constituting  not  more 
than  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  entire  area,  U very  imperfectly 
cultivated  by  the  scanty  population,  who  live  almost  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  sulAitsl  on  the  pniduce  of  the  chase. 
The  principal  river  in  Buslar  is  the  Inderowty  or  Indiavati, 
which  is  nut  navigable  owing  to  the  rocks  in  its  bed.  The 
forests  of  this  district  abound  with  leak  trees  largo  enough 
for  ship-building ; and  it  is  said,  lliat  if  made  into  raAs  they 
could  be  floated  down  Uie  Inderowty  to  its  junction  with  the 
Godavery.  and  thence  to  the  hay  of  Bengal.  The  river 
Mahanuddy  has  its  source  in  tliis  district,  and  flows  east- 
ward lo  Sumbulpore,  which  district  it  enters  a few  mfles 
cast  of  Sri  Narrain. 

The  inhabitants  are  extremedy  ignorant  and  superstitious ; 
the  practice  of  sacrificing  human  victims  to  Uie  goddess 
Dsvata  Iswari  Devi,  continued  to  a recent  date,  but  has 
been  stopped  through  the  interference  of  the  British.  All 
culprits  and  prisoners  of  war.  and,  when  this  supply  failed, 
their  iniiooent  fellow-countrymen  were  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  the  goddese. 

The  xemiudar  of  Bustar  is  subject  to  the  Nagporo  slate, 
and  pays  to  it  an  annual  tribute  of  16,0(iU  rupees. 

BUSTARD,  in  l#atin  Oti»,  a genus  of  land  birds  whoee 
proper  position  in  the  ornithological  system  has  caused 
some  embarrassineiu  to  xoulogUts.  Tomminck  places  it 
under  his  twelfUi  order,  Curtoree  (Runners),  observing 
that  the  genera  Struthio,  Rhea,  and  Caeauariut  ought  to 
stand  at  tho  head  of  that  order.  Cuvier  arraugee  tbe 
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BustanU  under  llic  Pr^ftirosir^s,  his  second  family  of  bis 
ft  flh  order  Lin  ) of  birds,  between  lh« 

CusM}waries  on  one  side  and  (Edictiemug  (thick-kneed 
bustard  or  stone  curlew)  on  the  other.  Temminck  makes 
Cufsoriut  imme<liau;ly  succeed  it,  and  ob»cr^es  that  among 
the  s|)«ck's  of  lliai  genus  tho  passage  between  Olig  and 
Cttrsoriitg  may  bo  possibly  found.  It  appears  that  the 
bufttartls  partako  of  the  orgauixation  of  the  strulhious 
Uivlbnactsms,  and  wading  birds  (l^'chMsiert, — graUat<jrf$). 
Uh^ti,  without  alluding  to  the  DtxUi  on  the  struthious  side, 
Oidicn^mun  on  lliat  of  the  plovers,  and  the  turkey  on  the 
side  of  tho  gallinaceous  birds,  make  near  approaches  to  the 
genus  under  consideration.while  the  C^ariamaot  Brisson 
cnHlitcfyhtUiCGeoffroy,  DiehnlofJius  of  lUigcr),  a South 
Aiucricau  form,  seems  to  be  one  of  its  nearest  repre- 
sontatnes  on  the  new  continent  (Qariaroa).  Vigors  places 
tho  genus  in  his  family  S/ru/Airmi(/<7’--(ordcr  Ra<-ores)—~ 
which  occupies  a position  between  the  Craridte  and  the 
7'ffr<innida‘,  while  it  approximates  to  the  Grui'rf*  and 
ChxiradriadtB  in  the  or*\cr  GrnUatorei ; and,  taking  all  the 
circumstances  into  consideration,  UiU  seems  to  be  the  best 
arrangement  hitln-rto  pmposed. 

The  biHlanis  live  generally  in  open  countries,  pro* 
ferring  plains  or  wide-spreading  extensive  downs  doited 
with  low  hushes  and  underwood,  localities  which  give 
them  an  opportunitv  of  descrying  their  enemy  from 
afar.  They  arc  said  to  fly  but  rarely,*  running  from 
dinger  with  exccetling  swiftness,  and  using  their  wings 
like  the  ostriches  to  accelerate  their  course.  When  they  ! 
do  take  wing  tiicir  llight  is  low,  and  they  skim  along 
the  ground  with  a sufficiently  rapid  and  sustained  flight. 
Their  food  consists  of  vcgelahlcs.  insects,  worms,  grain,  and 
wi'ds.  They  are  polygamous,  one  male  sufficing  for  many 
females,  which,  after  fecundation,  live  solitary.  Temminck 
savs  that  it  would  seem  that  they  moult  twice  a-vear,  and 
that  the  males  in  the  greatest  number  of  species  differ  from 
the  females  in  having  cxtr.iordinary  ornaments,  and  in 
po?sc5*ing  a more  variegated  plumage.  He  further  ob- 
serves. that  tho  young  mules  wear  the  garb  of  the  female 
during  the  first  and  second  year,  and  adds  his  suspicion 
that  tiic  males  in  winter  have  thn  same  plumage  as  the 
females.  Cuvier  notices  their  massy  port  and  the  slightly 
arched  and  vaulted  upper  mandible  of  their  beak,  which, 
with  the  little  webs  or  pnlmations  between  tho  bases  of 
their  toes,  rccal  the  form  of  the  gallinaceous  birds  ; but  he 
adds  that  the  nudity  of  the  lower  jiart  of  their  legs,  all  their 
anatomy,  and  even  the  flavour  of  their  flesh,  place  them 
am-mg  the  Ji'rAn*%iert,  and  that,  as  they  have  no  hind  toe, 
their  smallest  species  approach  nearly  to  the  plovers. 

The  following  is  the  generic  character  given  by  Tern- 
mini-k.  slightly  modified.  | 

Hfll  of  the  length  of  the  head  or  shorter,  straight,  conical, 
compresscfl.  nr  lightly  depressed  at  the  base  ; point  of  the 
upper  mandible  a little  arched  (voulee.) 

NngtriU  oval,  open,  approximated,  distant  from  the  base. 
Ftcl  long,  nak^  above  the  knee,  throe  front  toes  short, 
unitctl  at  iheir  base,  bonlered  by  membranes. 

tVin/i*  mofleratc.  the  thinl  quill  longest  in  each  wing. 
Gengraphiral  dittribution.  Tlie  fonn  occurs  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  ; but  is  not  developed  in  America. 

EUROPKA^r  SpbCIXS. 

Of  these  the  grfat  Ihutard,  Otis,  and  Avis  tawda,  of 
Bclon  and  others,  Ostarde,  Huntarde,  Outartie,  Hisfanif  of 
the  French.  Ftnrda  and  Starda  rmmmtpie  of  tho  ItaUans, 
r>fr  gri»tse  Trapjte,  Trapp,  Trappgans,  and  Arkmirapp  of 
the  (fcrraans,  Abutarda  (avis  tanla)  of  the  Spaniards, 
Uustard  of  tho  old  Scotch,  IV  araf  ehedydd  of  the  Welsh, 
and  Otis  tarda  uf  Linneus.  will  servo  as  an  example. 

. From  passages  in  the  ‘ History  of  Animals’  (ii.  1 7.  vi.  f»), 
there  enn  l>c  scarcely  a doubt  that  our  great  bustard  is 
Aristotle's  Mn’c  (Olisk  Indeed  tho  doubts  originated  in  n 
misundersUxKl  passage  in  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  his 
ninth  lio»k;  and  it  is  clear  from  several  authorities  that 
the  bird  and  the  quality  of  its  fle»h  were  well  known  to  the 
Greeks.  Pliny  cvidonily  alludes  to  these  birds  as  those 
* qnas  Hispania  avt^s  tardus  appellat,  Gracia  otidas'  (AW. 
Hist.  X.  !2g).  though  he  blunders  about  the  flesh,  telling  an 
absurd  story  of  its  eftscis.  which  arises  from  his  confounding 
the  tim'c  with  Aristotle's  «r6c  (Otus),  an  owl. 

hescripiion.  Selby’s  figure  of  the  male  was  taken  from 
a particularly  fine  full-grown  specimen,  weighing  twenty- 
* 8m,  Itoweffr,  tlw  htbiia  of  Otis  Tarda, 


eight  pounds,  and  ‘ shot,  about  six  years  ago,'-^oe  date  ornie 
volume  is  1825, — by  the  Rev.  Rotert  Hamond  of  Swaffbani 
in  Nurfolk.  in  whose  possession  it  then  was,  as  well  ls  two 
females,  and  a young  bird  of  a month  old.  Tlie  following 
is  Selby's  description  : — ^ 

3/n/e.  Bill  strong,  greyish  white  ; the  under  mandible 
palest.  Head,  nape  of  the  neck,  and  ear-coverts,  blui.sli 
grey.  A streak  of  black  passes  along  tho  crown  of  tlio 
head,  reaching  to  the  occiput.  Cliiu-fcathers  and  mous- 
taches composud  of  long,  wiry  feathers,  with  the  barbs  dis- 
united and  short.  Fore  part  of  the  neck  clothed  with  a 
naked  bluish-black  skin,  extending  upwards  toward  the 
ear-coverts,  and  covering  the  gular  pouch.  Sides  of  tho 
neck  white,  tinged  with  grey  ; lower  part  of  the  neck  fine 
reddish  orange.  At  the  setting  on  of  tlie  neck,  or  between 
tho  shoulders,  is  a space  destitute  of  fratherx,  but  covered 
' with  a sofr  grev  down.  Scapulars  buff  orange,  barred  and 
spotted  witli  bfack.  Back,  rump,  and  tail-coverts  reddish 
orange,  barred  and  variegated  with  black.  Greater  coverts 
and  some  of  the  secondaries  bluish  grey,  parsing  towards 
the  tips  into  greyish  white.  Quills  brownish  black,  with 
their  shafts  white.  Tail-feathers  white  at  their  bases, 
passing  towards  the  middle  into  brownish  orange,  with  one 
or  two  black  bars : the  lips  often  wiiite,  ami.  when  the 
feathers  are  spread  laterally,  forming  a segment  of  a circle. 
Upper  part  of  the  breast  reddish  orange ; lower  part,  belly, 
and  vent  white.  Legs  black,  covered  with  round  scales. 
Iridcs  reddish  brown. 

7‘he  gular  pouch  is  capable  of  containing  a considerable 
quantity  of  water.  Pennant  says  seven  pints  ; Montagu 
talks  of  the  same  number  of  quarts  but  doubts  the  quantity, 
ns  he  well  may,  nor  does  he  give  any  authority  for  the 
greater  capacity.  May  not  he  have  misread  Pennant, 
who  obtained  his  information  from  Dr.  Douglas,  said 
to  have  been  the  first  discoverer  of  Ibis  reservoir?  In  a 
specimen  mentioned  by  Graves,  weighing  twenty-two 
pounds  and  a half,  the  pouch  was  capable  of  containing 
rather  more  than  two  quarts.  Dr.  Douglas  supposes  that 
the  bird  fills  this  natural  water-bog  as  a supplv  in  the  midst 
of  those  dreary  plains  whore  it  is  acru.slome«\  to  wander ; 
and  Bewick  adds  that  one  of  these  birds,  which  was  kept 
in  a caravan,  among  other  animals,  as  a show,  lived  without 
drinking.  It  was  fed  with  leaves  of  cabbages  and  other 
greens,  and  also  with  flesh  and  bread.  Others  conjecture 
that  this  pouch  is  a provision  for  conveying  water  to  tlie 
female  during  the  time  of  incubation  and  to  the  young.  It  is 
true  that  the  female  is  without  this  apnendnge ; but  it 
should  1)0  remembered  that  tho  best  authorities  iigroe  in 
stating  that  the  male  is  never  seen  in  close  compnny  with 
the  female  excepting  before  incubation.  Some  again  sup- 
pose that  the  use  of  this  bag  is  to  enable  the  bird  to  eject 
the  water  by  muscular  compression  in  the  faces  of  birds  or 
beasts  of  prey,  by  way  of  a defence.  The  average  length 
of  a male  is  three  feet  three  inches. 

FrmaU.^BtsA  and  forepart  of  the  neck  of  a deeper  grey, 
and  without  the  moustaches  and  gular  pouch.  ’ Bark  uf  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  reddish  orange.  The  other  parts  of 
the  plumage  similar  to  that  of  tho  other  sex.  Size  seldom 
moro  than  one-third  of  that  of  the  male. 

Young. — At  a mouth  old  covered  with  a buff-coloured 
down,  barred  upon  tho  back,  wings,  and  sides  with  black. 

/>ora/t/y.— 'Johnston  censures  Pliny  for  saying  that  the 
I bustard  is  j^uliar  to  Spain,  observing  that  among  other 
I localities  it  is  a native  of  Boeotia.  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
thu  Cephtssus ; and  tho  editor  of  the  last  erlitton  of  Pennant 
says  that  the  bird,  still  retaining  its  antiont  name  {Otis), 
is  found  in  all  the  great  plains  of  Greece.  Aldravandiis 
observe*  that  Italy  has  none  of  these  birds,  unletis  they 
were  brought  over  accidentally  by  tompests : but  Willughbv, 
in  his  text,  says,  * We.  when  we  travelled  in  Italy,  did  see 
in  the  market  at  Modena  a bustard  to  lie  sold,  whence  we 
suspect  that  there  are  of  them  in  that  country.*  In  his 
preface  however  he  corrects  himself,  saying.  ' I am  now 
|Hirsuaded  that  the  SteUa  avis  of  Aldrovandus  U a different 
kind  from  the  bustard,  and  that  the  bird  we  saw  in  the 
market  at  Modena  wae  this  StsUa,  for  to  my  best  remem- 
brance it  was  much  lew  than  a bustard,  and  therefore  I 
revoke  what  was  said  in  contnuliclion  U>  Aldrovandus  hia 
affirmation,  that  the  bustard  is  a stranger  to  Italy ; but  i 
is  very  likely  that  this  SteUa  avis  is  the  same  with  the 
Anas  campsstris  of  Bellonius.’  The  bird  alluded  to  last 
by  WillugHjy  is  the  Field  durk;  Cane  pstiere,  of  tbe 
FVeneb,  Otis  tstrax  of  Linnoms,  our  LittU  Bustard,  and 
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PrincB  Bonaparte  mention*  it  as  oecumnjj  near  Romo  in 
the  wiulor,  but  very  rarely,  an«l  praise*  the  deiicaey  of  its 
llesh,  ‘ Came  squisi'ui,  ricercaiissima."  He  omits  the  Great 
Bustard  entirely,  ami  no  doubt  intentionally.  Yet  Selby 
say». ' It  is  found  in  some  provinces  of  France  and  in  parts 
of  Germany  and  Italy.  It  is  common  in  Russia  and  on 
the  extensive  plains  of  Tartary  ;*  and  Temrainck  states 
that  it  inbabita  some  departments  of  France,  of  Italy,  and 
Germany  ; that  it  is  less  abundant  towards  the  north  than  in 
the  south ; and  that  it  is  very  rarely  and  accidentally  found 
ill  HuUand.  Graves  relates  that  the  species  is  disper:^ 
over  the  ooutbem  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  more  temperate 
parts  of  Africa,  and  is  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Spain 
ond  PortU(;nl.  In  our  own  islands,  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  dvilixation.  followed  by  ^realer  demand*  on  the 
land,  and  consequently  by  an  extension  of  cullivatwl  sur- 
face, have  so  ruduced  the  bustards  that,  unless  care  lie 
taken  to  pre.^erve  the  few  which  remain,  they  will  soon  be 
numbered  amoiii;  tlio  other  extinct  species  of  our  Fauna. 
We  will  endeavour  to  trace  the  old  Briti.-«]i  localities  of  these 
noble  binls.  ‘They  are  calle<l,*  says  Willughby,  *by  the 
Scot*  Gustardif,  as  Hector  Boethius  witiies?<etli  in  these 
words: — In  March,  a province  of  Scotland,  arc  birds  bred, 
called  in  the  vulgar  dialect  Gusfardft,  the  colour  of  whose 
feathers  ami  their  Hesh  is  not  unlike  the  partridges,  but  the 
bulk  of  their  body  exceeds  the  swans.'  The  editor  of  the 
la-it  edition  of  Pennant  states  that,  in  Sir  Roliert  Sibbald’s 
time,  they  were  found  in  the  Mera,  but  that  he  believe* 
that  they  are  now  extinct  in  Scotland.  Wdlughby  also 
says  (1678), ' On  Newmarket  and  Royston  Heaths,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Suffolk,  and  elsewhere,  in  wasts  and  plains 
they  are  found  with  u*.‘  Ray  (1713)  thus  writes:— ‘In 
campi*  spaiiosis  circa  Novum  Mcrcatum  (Newmarket)  et 
Kovslon  oppida  in  agro  Cantabrigiensi.  inquo  plunitic,  ut 
oudio,  Sahsliuriensi,  ut  alibi  in  vasti*  cl  apertis  locis,  in- 
venitur.'  In  Broakea’s  Ornithology  (17G1)  the  following 
passage  occurs  : — * This  binl  (the  bustard)  is  bred  in  several 
parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  especially 
on  Salisbury  Plain.  Newmarket  and  Royston  Heaths,  in 
Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk;  for  it  delights  in  large  open 
places.  The  flesh  is  in  high  esteem,  ami  ^»erha|«  the  more 
so  because  it  is  not  very  easy  to  come  at.'  Pennant  says, 

‘ These  birds  inhabit  most  of  the  open  countries  of  the 
south  and  east  parts  of  this  island  from  DurActshirc  as  far 
as  the  Wolds  in  Yorkshire.' 

The  editor  of  the  lost  edition  (1812)  observes  that  'the 
breed  is  now  nearly’  extirpated,  except  on  the  downs  of 
Wiltshire,  where  it  is  also  very  warcc.'  The  figure  of  the 
male  bird  given  by  Grave*  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  from 
one  taken  alive  on  Salisbury  Plain  in  1797.  Montagu,  in 
his  Dictionary  (1802),  fays,  tliat  in  this  locality  it  had  be- 
come very  rare  from  the  great  price  given  for  the  eggs  ami 
young  In  batch  and  rear  in  confinement.  In  his  Supple- 
ment (1813)  he  iitates  that  not  onu  bad  been  seen  there  for 
two  or  three  years  previous.  We  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member seeing  one,  and  sometime*  two,  bustards  as  the 
crowning  oniamenls  of  the  magnificent  Christmas  larder 
at  the  Bush  Inn.  Bristol,  in  thu  reign  of  John  Weeks,  of 
liospiiablc  memory : and  we  havo  hoard,  too,  a romantic 
story  of  the  last  of  the  Salisbury  Plain  bustards  (a  female) 
coming  into  a farmer's  barton,  as  if  giving  herself  up. 
Graves  says  that,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  he  saw  five  birds 
on  (he  extensive  plains  between  Thetford  and  Brandon,  in 
Norfolk,  from  which  neighbourhood,  in  1819,  he  received 
II  single  egg,  which  had  been  fouml  in  a large  warren. 
In  the  autumn  of  1819,  he  adds,  a large  male  bird,  which 
hud  been  surprised  bv  a dog  on  Newmarket  Heath,  was 
sold  in  Leadenhall  Market  for  five  guineas;  and  in  the 
same  year,  he  continues,  a female  was  caplure<l.  under 
similar  cirrumstanres,  on  uno  of  the  moors  in  Yorkshire. 
When  the  mania  for  real  British  specimens  of  birds  was 
prevalent,  thu  bustards  suffered  not  a little.  *We  know  a 
collector  who,  about  the  year  1816,  had  nine  dead  bustards 
before  him  together:  they  came  from  Norfolk.  Bustards 
havo  been  heard  of  within  theso  last  few  years  on  North 
Stow  Heath,  near  Culford,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury’ 
St.  Edmund's;  and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  in 
tlio  locality  from  whence  Selby  obtained  his  specimen,  the 
bustard  is  still  in  existence  an<l  most  carefully  preserverl. 
In  this,  the  western  part  of  Norfolk,  a ne>t  U generally 
hatched  off  every  year.  In  the  summer  of  1834  a r.es(  of 
three  egg*  wa*  batched  in  an  open  coni-ficld  about  half  a 
mile  from  High  House;  and.  in  December  in  that)ear, 
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three  great  bustards  wore  seen  about  a mHo  from  it.  They 
shift  slioat  from  place  to  place,  and  are  seldom  seen  but  in 
the  open  country.  Wc  earnestly  hoj>e  that  every  one. 
Sportsman  or  no  sportsman,  will  respec^t  this  little  remnant 
of  the  numerous  flocks  which  once  graced  our  Uland,  and 
second  the  endeavours  of  the  spirited  owner  of  the  property 
on  which  they  have  found  refuge  to  .save  the  breed  of  this 
noble  bird  from  utter  cxtincticm  in  England.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county  we  fear  that  it  is  quite  lost,  though  U 
was  compm^lively  common  some  time  ago.  It  is  llie  more 
necessary  to  impress  on  our  readers  tho  importance  of 
abstaining  from  tho  presened  few  above  alluded  to,  be- 
cause there  is  not  much  hope  of  replenishing  the  breed 
by  captive  birds.  Graves's  male  bird  altovo  mentioned 
lived  about  three  years  in  confinement;  and,  though  a 
female  was  procured  fn>m  tho  continent,  she  never  laid 
while  confinerl.  The^c  binls  ate  turnip,  rubbugc,  and  let- 
tuce leaves,  also  the  bhtdes  of  young  com ; during  tho 
winter  they  were  fed  with  grain,  which  they  always  preterreil 
when  vunkod  in  water;  lliey  would  likewise  detour  worms 
and  slugs. 

Food. — Willughby  says  that  the  bustard  feeds  upon  corn, 
seeds  of  herbs,  colewort,  dandelion  leaves,  &c.  In  the 
stomach  of  one  which  he  dissoclcd  he  found  a great  quan- 
tity of  hemlock-seed,  with  three  or  four  graius  of  barley, 
and  that  in  harvest  time.  Brookes  slates  that  they  f>.*ed 
upon  frogs,  mice,  small  bir<U,  and  different  kinds  of  insects. 
Pennant  makes  their  food  to  consist  of  com  and  other 
vegetables,  and  those  large  earth-worms  that  appear  on  tho 
Downs  belbre  sun-rising  in  the  HUinmer.  Montagu  states 
it  to  bo  grocn  com.  the  tups  of  turnips,  and  various  other 
Vegetables,  a*  well  as  worms ; but  adds,  that  they  have 
been  known  to  cat  frogs,  mice,  and  young  bird.*  of  the 
smaller  kind,  which  they  can  swallow  whole.  Turnip-tup.s 
aro  certainly  a favourite  article  of  diet  with  these  birds ; and 
we  believe  that  tho  nine  bustards  above  mentioned  c-wed 
their  fate  to  their  fuudness  for  this  vegetable — being  laid 
in  wait  for  at  Uieir  feeding-time.  Tummimk  says  (hat 
their  nourishment  consi.<its  very  much  of  inacou  and  worms, 
and  aUo  of  grain  and  seeds. 

Propoffnlion. — The  eggs,  two  in  number  generally, 
84imelinies  three,  are  laid  upon  the  hare  ground,  which  is 
often  a tiiMe  hollowed  out  by  tho  female  (ucca.*iiuunlly, 
says  Selby,  among  clover,  but  more  frequently  in  corn- 
fields), early  in  tho  spring.  They  rather  cxceeil  these 
of  a turkey  in  sixe,  and  (heir  colour  is  a yellowish 
brown,  inclining  to  oil-green,  with  alight  darker  varialioiiM. 
Time  of  incubation  four  weeks.  The  young  os  soon  ns 
hatched  follow  the  parent,  but  are  incapable  of  flight  fur  a 
lung  time. 

Ilabiti. — The  extreme  rapidity  of  their  running,  and  the 
nnwillingness  to  rise  on  the  wing  exhibited  by  these  biids, 
have  been  tho  theme  of  must  ornithologist*.  We  havo  als>j 
many  accounts  of  their  being  courbcd  with  dogs.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  Brookes : — * There  are  also  bustards  in 
France,  which  frequent  large  open  plains,  particularly  near 
Chalons,  where,  in  thu  winter-time,  there  are  great  num- 
bers of  them  seen  together.  There  is  always  one  placed  as 
a sentinel,  at  some  distance  from  the  flock,  which  gives 
notice  tlie  rest  of  any  danger.  They  ruise  themselves 
from  the  ground  with  great  difliculty;  for  they  run  some- 
time* a good  way.  beating  their  wings  before  they  flv. 
They  take  them  with  a hook  baited  with  an  apple  or  flcali. 
Sometimes  fowlers  shoot  them  as  they  lie  concealed  behind 
some  cminunco,  or  on  a load  of  straw ; others  take  them 
with  greyhounds,  which  often  catch  them  before  they  are 
able  to  rise.'  Selby,  who  has  evidently  had  good  opportti- 
nilios  of  observation,  thus  writes  in  his  lllui^tralions  : — ' Al- 
though in  a state  of  confinement  the  bustard  Wcorncs 
tolerably  tamo  to  thuso  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending 
it.  yet  it  display*  at  all  times  considerable  ferocity  towards 
strangers;  and  all  attempts  to  continue  the  breed  in  (hat 
state  havo  been  without  success.  With  respect  to  its  habit* 
in  the  wild  state,  it  is  so  shy  as  seldom  to  be  approached 
within  gun-shot ; immriably  selecting  the  centre  of  the 
largest  mclesurc,  where  it  walks  slowly  about,  or  stands 
with  the  head  reposing  backwards  upon  the  bare  part  of  it* 
nock,  and  frequently  with  one  leg  drawn  up.  Upon  being 
disturbed,  so  far  from  running  in  preference  to  flight  (os 
has  been  often  described),  it  nses  upon  tho  wing  willi  gn?at 
facility,  and  flics  with  much  itrength  and  swiftness,  usually 
to  another  haunt,  which  will  soroetimes  be  at  the  dislunco 
of  six  or  seven  miles,  It  has  also  been  said,  that  in  I'unucr 
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AayR.  when  the  >j»ecios  was  of  common  occurrence,  it  was  a 
practice  to  run  the  youn^  binU  (before  they  were  able  to 
fly)  with  frreybounds.  So  far  from  this  possibility  existing 
with  the  present  remnant  of  the  breed,  the  young  birds, 
upon  being  alarmed,  constantly  squat  close  to  the  ground, 
in  the  some  manner  os  the  young  of  the  lapwing,  goldeu 
plorer.  &e..  and  in  that  position  are  frequently  token  by 
band ; indeed  this  is  even  the  habit  of  the  female  during 
ineubation.'  Selby's  remarks  on  iu  powers  of  flying  are 
corroborated  by  the ' Bookoof  Falconrieor  Hawking'  (1611), 
where  under  the  head  of ’Other  flights  to  the  field  called 
great  flights,’  at  p.  83.  we  find  it  thus  written : — ‘ There  is 
vet  another  kind  of  flight  to  the  fiolde,  called  the  great 
flight,  as  to  the  cranes,  wild  geese,  bustard,  bird  of  para* 
di«e.  bittors,  sbovelars.  hearons,  mid  many  other  such  like, 
and  these  you  may  flee  from  the  fist,  which  is  properly 
tearroed  the  source.  Neverthclesse.  in  this  kind  of  hawk* 
ing.  which  is  called  the  Great  Flight,  the  falcons  or  other 
hawks  cannot  well  accomplish  their  flight  at  the  cranes, 
bustard,  or  such  like,  unlesse  they  have  the  helpeof  some 
spaniell,  or  such  dogge,  wot  inured  and  taught  for  that 
purpose  with  your  hawke.  Forasmuch  os  great  flights  re- 

3uire  pleasant  ayde  and  assistance,  yea  and  that  with  great 
iligence.’  At  an  article  of  fund  tlie  flesh  of  the  bustard 
is  held  in  great  estimation.  It  is  dark  in  colour,  short  in 
fibre,  but  sweet  and  well  flavoure<l.  In  the  last  edition  of 
Montagu’s  Diriionary  it  is  stated,  that  in  1804  one  was  ibol 
and  taken  to  Plymouth  market,  where  a publican  purchased 
for  a shilling  w Kat  would  have  fetched  two  or  three  guineas 
where  its  value  was  known.  It  was  however  rejected  at  the 
sci'ond  tabic  as  improper  foo<l,  in  consequence  of  the  pectoral 
muscles  difl^ering  in  colour  from  the  other  parts  of  the  breast, 
as  in  some  of  the  grouse.  There  w*ere  country  gentlemen 
supping  at  the  inn  on  the  following  evening,  and  hearing  of 
the  circumstance,  they  desired  that  they  might  be  intro* 
duced  to  tho  princely  bird,  and  partook  of  it  cold  at  their 
repast.  The  oustard  seems,  wiln  accidental  exceptions,  to 
have  always  brought  high  price*.  We  do  not  indeed  find 
it  at  the  feast  given  ntthe  * intronazation'  of  George  Nevell, 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.;  but,  iri 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  household  book,  it  appears 
omong  the  birds  appropriated  to  his  lordship's  table ; it  has 
no  price  placed  opposite  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  other 
birds  with  one  other  exception. 


rOlliTufli.  M^Uj 


tOlltTui<U.  Ft'tnal'.’ 

Ahiatic  Spiciis. 

We  select  Olit  ni^ricfps  as  an  example.  Tlio  specimen 
from  which  the  figure  in  Mr.  GouM’s  magnificent  work 
(‘Century  of  Birds  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains')  was 
taken,  was  brought  from  the  highlands  of  the  Himalaya  ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  confinctl  to  that  locality.  Col.  Sykes 
observed  it  in  the  wide  and  open  country  of  the  Mahrattas, 
where  it  lives  in  large  flocks,  and  where  it  is  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  delicacies  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  indeed 
so  abuimant  in  the  Dcccan,  that  Col.  Sykes  records,  in  tho 
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Proceed! sgt  of  tne  Zoological  Society,  titat  ono  gentleman 
shot  nearly  a thousand 

Description.  Male.'^^tAy  ahovc,  pale  bay,  lightly  un- 
du!ated  with  rufous-brown  ; neck,  a fow  spotn  on  tlicwiiigg, 
end  belly, white;  ihc  head,  which  is  crested,  iheouterwing- 
ooverU,  the  quilU,  ami  the  large  mark  on  the  breast.  Hack ; 
indes  de«p>brown  ; bill  and.  feet  ycUowUli.  Length,  iuclu* 
sire  of  tail,  56^  inches  ; tad.  I3i  inches. 

She  rcacniblea  the  male  in  plumage,  but  is  only 
414  inches,  including  the  tail,  which  is  104  inches. 

The  male  is  furnished  with  tho  gular  pouch,  like  Otis 
tardiL. 

Kgg. — Col.  Sykes  R>und  only  one  in  a hole  in  the  earth 
on  the  open  plain,  and  that  considerably  advanced  in  the 
process  of  incubation.  In  shape  it  was  a perfect  oval ; and 
m colour  a brown-olive,  with  obscure  blotches  of  darker 
brown-olive,  ^iigth  3^  inches,  diameter  2{t  inches. 

Afkican  Species.  , 

Otis  earuietceiis.  Description. — Summit  of  tho  head 
marked  with  black  and  reddibli  zig-zags,  straight  and  nearly 
approximated.  Above  tho  eyes  extends  a large  whilUb 
bund,  puDcture<l  as  it  were  with  brown  : plumes  near  the 
oar-opening  of  a clear  ruddy  colour.  Under  the  neck  a 
demi-circulur  band  of  pure  whilo ; and  below,  another  twice 
as  laigo,  of  doep  black.  Front  of  the  neck,  lireast,  and  all 
tho  other  lower  parts  of  a lend  colour.  All  the  upper  parts 
of  tho  body  of  a reddish  or  yellowish  broa'n,  marxed  with 
black  zig-zags  and  dots  very  near  together.  Lower  coverts 
of  the  wings  and  tail-feathers  unspoiled,  ruddy.  End  uf  the 
tail  black,  tinged  with  brown.  QuilU  black.  Feet  ycllowish- 
sreon.  Bill  brown,  yellow  at  the  base.  Length  20  inches ; 
height,  w hen  erect,  17  inches  fi  lines. 

Vaillant  diacovered  this  species  in  the  interior  of  South 
Africa,  inhabiting  the  CatTre  country,  and  some  parts  of  tho 
colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Temminck,  froni  whom 
the  description  and  figure  are  taken.  sa\s  that  he  is  ignorant 
wliether  tho  female  dilfers  in  pluniugo  from  the  male,  of 
which  latter  sex  were  tlic  two  individuals  he  had  seen. 
There  are  specimens  in  the  Museums  of  Paris  and  of  the 
Pays-Bas. 


(OUii  r'tzrulptMTik 


rboQgh  we  have  laid  it  down  as  a general  rule  not  to  car^ 
oar  iUoitratioDH  beyond  one  species  of  a section,  the  habits 
of  one  of  the  following  biistarrls,  and  Uie  unusual  sizo  of  tho 
other,  roust  he  our  apology  for  shortly  noticing  them. 

Otis  Denhami^  the  African  bustard  met  with  by  Major 
Denham  near  the  larger  towns,  did  not  occur  in  rny  great 
abundance.  It  frequented  moist  placea,  where  the  herbage 
was  pure  and  and  whm  it  was  taken  in  snores  by  the 


natives  for  food.  It  was  almost  invariably  seen  sing.y. 
Major  Denham  never  having  observed  a pair  together  more 
than  once.  It  was  always  found  in  company  with  gazelles 
whenex'er  a bustard  was  observed  it  was  certain  that  the 
gazelles  were  not  far  distant.  Mi^nr  Denham  praises  itf 
largo  and  brilliant  eye.  The  Arabs  are  accustom^  to  com- 
pare the  eyes  of  their  most  lieautiful  women  to  Ibnso  of  the 
Oubara,  which  seems  to  be  a general  name  fbr  the  bustards 
in  Africa.  Gtnclin  hxs  given  the  title  o.s  a specific  distinc- 
tion to  an  African  bustard  smaller  than  Mayor  Denham’s, 
whicli  is  3 feet  9 inches  in  length*.  Bat  this  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  busUrd  {Otis  Kori)  discovered  by 
Mr.  BurchcU  in  South  Africa,  for  that  stood  upwards  of 
i feet  high,  and  may  be  considered  tho  roost  gigantic  de- 
velopment of  the  form  hitherto  obscrverl. 

Burchell,  in  his  travels  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa, 
a book  wliich,  in  addition  to  its  other  attr:ictions,  contains 
much  valuable  zoological  information,  communicated  by  an 
acute  and  accurate  observer  of  nature,  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  becoming  }>osso.vscd  of  this  noble  bustard  on 
the  banks  of  tho  Gariop.  * Wc  shot  a largo  hinl  of  the 
bu-stard  kind,  which  was  called  Wilde  Paamv  (W i\d  Pea- 
cock). This  name  is  here  very  wrongly  applied,  as  the 
bird  to  which  it  properly  b •longs  differs  from  this  in  every 
respect.  There  are  indeed  three,  or  perha^  four,  birds  to 
which,  in  different  districts,  thLi  appellation  is  given.  Tho 
present  species  which  is  called  kori  in  the  Birhuana  lan- 
guage, measured,  in  extent  of  wing,  not  less  than  sm'cn 
feet,  and  in  bulk  and  weight  was  almost  greater  than  some 
of  the  people  could  manage.  The  under  part  of  the  body 
was  white,  but  the  upper  part  was  coverea  with  fine  lines 
of  black  on  a light  chestnut-coloured  ground.  Tiie  tail  and 
quill  feathurs  partook  of  the  general  colouring  of  tho  back 
tno  shoulders  were  marked  with  large  blotches  of  black  and 
white,  and  the  top  of  tlio  head  was  black ; the  feathers  of 
the  occiput  were  elomrated  into  a crest ; those  of  tho  nock 
were  also  elongated,  I kjro,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and  were 
of  a viiiiish  colour  marked  with  numerous  transverse  lines 
of  block.  The  iridos  wore  of  a beautiful,  pellucid,  change- 
able, silvery,  fcrrugiucous  colour.  A representation  of  the 
head  of  the  Kori  Pustard  (here  copied),  is  given  at  tho  end 
of  the  chapter.  Its  body  was  so  thickly  protected  by  feathers 
that  our  largest  sized  shot  made  no  impression  ; and,  taught 
by  experience,  the  hunters  never  P.rc  at  it  but  with  a bullet. 
It  is  reckoned  tho  best  uf  the  winged  gnme  in  the  country, 
not  only  on  ac(V)unt  of  ibs  size,  but  liccause  it  is  always 
found  to  abound  in  fat.  The  meat  of  it  is  not  unlike  that 
of  a turkey,  but  is  certainly  superior  as  possessing  the 
fiavour  of  game.* 


Koil.) 


In  the  first  part  of  the  3rd  vol.  of  the  * Descriptive  and 
illustrated  Catalogue  of  tho  pbysiologicol  oerius  of  com- 
parative Anatomy,'  contained  in  the  museum  of  tho  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  London,  a work  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  grand  collection  which  it  desoribea,  there  i* 
represented  at  plate  33,  fig.  3.  the  head  of  a bustard  (t/ne 
foix/a)  with  the  auditory  feathers  or  *auricolara'  spread  out, 
so  as  to  expose  the  external  aperture  and  passage  of  the 
ear;  tho  anterior  feathers  being  shown  as  pressed  forwaids, 
and  tho  posterior  feathers  in  their  place,  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  tho  external  meatus  and  the  membrana  tympani 
are  brought  in  o view 


* !$M  rfSBc(<«r  OtohMf  and  Ctei>part«i, 
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BUTCHER-BIRD.  [Laniad.*.] 

. BUTE,  JOHN  STUART.  ihM  EARL  OF,  waa  Ihc 
clilcst  son  of  John  earl  of  Bute,  in  the  Scotliah  peerage,  and 
of  Lady  Anne  Campbell,  daughter  of  the  first  duke  of  Ar- 
gyll. He  was  born  in  1713,  and  received  hia  education  at 
Eton.  He  was  introduced  to  public  life  in  February,  1737, 
by  being  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  Scottish  representative 
peers.  Such  at  least  is  the  common  account,  which  adds 
that  he  was  sent  up  in  the  same  character  to  every  sue- 
<»:eding  parliament  till  the  year  1780.  But  in  a sketch  of 
his  early  life,  nuoUnl  from  a publication  called  ‘ The  Con- 
trast,’ in  the  ' llistury  of  the  Late  Minority,’  it  is  said,  ‘ He 
was  a man  that  at  no  time  of  life  had  opportunity  or  inclioa- 
turn  of  applying  to  business.  When  young  he  was  disposed 
to  gaiety  ; and  though  having  been  at  the  close  of  a se.ssion 
elected  "one  of  Urn  sixteen  peers,  ycl  by  his  opposing,  right 
or  wrong,  all  measures  of  government,  ite  was  nt  the  next 
election  excluded,  and  then  in  disgust  retired  to  an  isle  in 
the  kingdom  of  SoutUnd,  where  he  spent  many  years  in 
close  munaatcrial  ictireraetil.'  If  all  lhiseverhappened.it 
probably  took  place,  not  in  1737,  but  some  years  before,  on 
ins  coming  of  age. 

From  1737  he  appears  to  have  proceeded  in  a steady 
course  of  court  favour.  In  U>al  year  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  rolico  in  Scotland,  a Board 
which  was  suppressed  in  1783.  It  was  probably  in  this  year 
aU<i  that  ho  was  Inirwluccd  to  the  notice  of  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales.  Of  the  circuinstanres  of  ilws  introrluction  *The 
Contrast'  gives  the  following  curious  account* — * The  duchess 
of  liaving  entertained  her  friends  with  the 

nlay  of  the  Fair  Penitent,  the  part  of  Lothario  fell  to  the 
lot  of  his  lordship,  in  which  he  sticrcc<ied  so  much  belter 
than  in  his  late  performances  in  the  character  of  a states- 
man. that  he  was  giH*ntlv  udmire<l,  and  particularly  by  his 
late  R<iyal  Highness  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  who  took 
great  notice  of  lliU  o<'casional  Roscius,  and  invited  him  to 
L'-ieentcr  House.'  In  Augu-t,  1738,  he  was  made  a Knight 
of  ilie  Thistle,  ond  a few  days  after  one  of  the  L'rds  of  the 
BedcimmlxT  to  the  prince-  On  the  death  of  Frederick  in 
March,  1751.  Lonl  Bute  retired  fur  siime  time  to  the  roun- , 
try  ; but  ho  is  lK*Iieved  to  have  Ireen  consulted  by  the  prin- 
cess iit  regard  to  all  points  conneclwl  with  the  oducaiwn  of 
her  son,  afterwards  George  III.  He  was  eventually  ap- 
jxjinted  Groom  of  lire  Stole  to  that  young  prince,  * \Vhen 
it  was  proiMsed  tu  settle  the  present  king's  household,  as 
prince  of  Wales,’  says  Junius  (note  to  I-ethir  XXXV.).  * it 
H well  known  that  the  carl  of  Bute  was  forced  into  it  in 
direct oppsHition  to  the  late  king's  inclination.  That  was  the 
salient  point  from  wluch  all  the  miscliiefs  and  disgraces  of 
the  present  reign  t»x*k  life  ajid  ni<»tion.  From  that  moment 
Ixwil  Bute  never  sufi‘-  re<l  the  prince  of  Wales  to  be  an  in- 
stant out  of  his  sight.’  Mr.  Adolphus,  in  his  ‘ History  of 
the  Reign  of  George  III  slaU*s  that  Blackstune  at  that 
time  put  the  ino^t  intcre-ling  parts  of  his  ‘Commentaries' 
into  the  hands  of  I-onl  Bute,  by  whom  they  were  laid  Wforo 
the  prinw.  Various  notices  respecting  Lord  Bute,  while 
holding  office  in  the  establishment  of  I-cicester  House,  may 
be  found  in  the  ' Diary'  of  Bubb  Dodingtun. 

On  the  accession  of  George  III.  (October,  1760),  I»rd 
Buto.'who  had  obtained  a great  ascendency  over  the  mind 
of  his  pupil,  was  sworn  a memlwrof  the  pnvy  council,  and 
made  Groom  of  the  Stole.  In  March,  1761,  he  n^signed  that 
office,  and  was  appiinted  one  of  the  principal  Secreiarics  of 
State.  This  elevation  of  the  favourite  to  a plaro  in  the 
government  was  effected  by  the  dbmissal  of  Mr.  Leggo.  the 
alile  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  by  t he  concerted 
re»ignMion  of  the  earl  of  Holderness.  into  whoso  place  Buie 
stepped,  in  consideration  of  a handsome  pension,  and  the 
reversion  of  the  wanlcnship  of  the  Cinque  l*orts.  Mr.  I’lll 
nowever  still  continued  fur  some  time  longer  nominally  at  the 
head  of  the  administration.  On  the  5th  of  October  Mr.  Pjit 
retired  from  the  ealunct  before  the  growing  influence  of  the 
new  secretary.  Of  the  heads  of  llie  old  Whig  conne.xion. 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasur}', 
still  clung  to  office ; but  at  length,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1762,  he  resigned,  and  Lonl  Bute  was  appointed  his  suc- 
ce.>isor.  On  the  22nd  of  September  following  he  was  ad- 
mittixl  a Knight  of  the  Garter.  On  the  4th  of  April.  1761, 
his  countess  hul  been  created  a British  peeress,  by  the  title 
of  Baroness  MounUtuart,  with  remainder  to  her  issue  male 
by  his  lordship. 

The  hislor}’  of  the  administration  of  I^nl  Bute  l>elong4  to 
tbo  hutory  of  tbo  country.  It  U written  by  the  pen  of  a 


bitter  opponent,  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  the  work  en 
tilled  ' The  History  of  the  Minority,'  the  object  of  which  la 
a defence  of  the  politics  of  I.,ord  t'hatham  and  Earl  Temple 
Wilkes's  weekly  paper,  the  * Norih  Briton,’  which  began 
and  ended  with  Lord  Bute's  administration,  is  also  through- 
out occupied  in  the  abuse  of  his  lordship  and  cvery  tliing 
connectea  with  him.  The  ‘ North  Briton'  was  set  up  mi 
opposition  to  the  * Briton,*  a paper  established  in  the  inte- 
rest of  the  minister.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Burke’s 
celebrated  ‘ Thoughts  on  the  Cause  uf  the  Present  Discon- 
tents' (published  in  178U),  is  to  expose  what  he  describes  as 
the  new  |)roject  or  system  of  government  contrived  and  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  into  effiect  by  this  minister.  But  he 
obser>  es.  ' This  system  has  not  arisen  solely  from  the  ambi- 
tion of  ]./)rd  Buie,  but  from  the  circumstances  which  fa- 
vourctl  if.  . . . Wo  should  have  been  tried  with  it  if  the 
earl  of  Bute  had  never  existed ; and  it  will  want  neither  a 
contriving  head  nor  active  memlicrK,  uhen  the  carl  of  Buie 
exists  no  lunger.'  T.urd  Bute  occupies  a largo  share  uf  tbe 
latter  part  of  IXtdingion’s  * Diaiy,'  which  however  only  cornea 
down  to  the  6th  of  February,  1761  : but  Mr.  Adolphus,  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  his  History,  has  printed 
a scries  of  * Ijctters  between  Lord  Bute  and  Lord  Melcombe 
(Dodington)  on  the  state  of  parlies  and  politics,  previous  to 
and  during  Lord  Bute’s  administration,'  which  he  had  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Pcnruddocke  Wyndham,  the  puhliiher  of 
the  * Diary.* 

Whatever  were  his  merits  or  his  demerils.  Lord  Bute  was 
certainly  the  most  unpopular  English  inlnUter  of  modern 
times.  While  he  madly  attempted  to  govern  the  country 
bv  the  king’s  name  alone,  he  had  opposed  to  him  not  only 
ail  the  old  factions  of  the  state,  which  he  aimed  at  putting 
down  and  destroying,  but  the  whole  nation.  Forced  by 
circuraHtances,  therefore,  as  well  as  on  principle,  for  he  pro- 
fessed In  hold  the  doctrine  that  the  ministers  were  not  really 
the  executive  government,  but  literally  only  the  servants  or 
clerks  of  the  crown,  he  surrounded  himself  while  in  power 
by  imlividuals  in  general  yttcrly  incapable  of  adding  strengt  h 
to  Ins  ministry  by  their  abilities  or  personal  importance.  The 
lute  I>>rd  Liverpool,  indeed,  then  Mr.  Jenkinsorn  was  his 
private  secretary:  but  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  for 
instance,  was  Sir  Francis  DashwixHl,  afterwards  Lord  De- 
speiiser.  a jwrson  wholly  incompetent. 

The  only  important  event  in  Lord  Bute's  ailministration 
was  the  termination  of  the  war  with  France,  by  the  peace  of 
Paris,  concluded  February  lOlh.  1 763.  It  wa»  long  a strong 
popular  iKilief  that  the  English  minister  was  bribed  by 
franco  to  consent  to  this  treaty  ; but  no  evidence  worthy  of 
crtsliL  was  ever  brought  Ibrward  (n  confirm  this  nnituur. 
On  the  8lh  of  April,  1763,  L'rd  Bute  suddenly  resigiu*d. 
His  friends  generally  gave  out  at  the  time  that  lie  had 
taken  office  only  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  u ar  to  an 
end.  ami  that  in  now  retiring  he  only  followed  a deicrmi- 
natiun  which  he  had  from  the  first  openly  avowed.  His  own 
account  houerer  is  somewhat  different,  as  it  is  given  in  a 
letter  lo  a friend,  which  has  Iteen  published  by  Mr.  Adol- 

fdius.— ‘ Single,'  he  there  says,  * in  a cabinet  of  my  own 
brming,  no  soul  in  the  house  of  lords  to  support  me  excc’pt 
two  peers  (Lords  Denbigh  and  Pomfret),  both  the  secretaries 
of  state  Mlent,  and  the  lord  chief  justice,  whom  1 brought 
mjsclf  into  office,  voting  for  me.  vet  speaking  against  me  • 
the  ground  I tread  upon  is  so  holiow,  that  1 am  afraid  nut 
only  of  foiling  rojsclf.  but  of  involving  my  royal  nia.ster  in 
my  ruin  : it  is  time  for  me  lo  retire.’  llis  lordship's  own 
powers  of  oratory  were  not  such  os  to  make  up  for  tbo 
silence  of  his  cullengues.  He  cxprei^scfl  himm*lf  with  a 
deliberate  pom|K»sity  of  ultcrancc,  his  words  slowly  dropping 
out  at  regular  intervals,  which  (ho  witty  Charles  Towns- 
bend  use<l  to  call  the  minister’s  minute  guns. 

Tliough  Lf>nl  Bute  reliretl  from  office  ho  still  retained  the 
ronfidenee  of  the  king ; and  ho  undoubtedly  nominated  his 
immediate  successors.  In  the  following  August,  also,  when 
the  sudden  death  of  the  earl  of  Egreraont,  one  of  the  scitc- 
tarics  of  stato,  again  shook  the  new  cabinet,  he  engaged  m 
a negotiation,  which  came  to  nothing,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  Lord  Chatham  into  office.  Lord  Bute’s  continued 
influence,  os  supposed  to  be  exerted  behind  the  throne,  was 
long  a favourite  topic  of  popular  declamation  : but  certainly 
no  proof  of  the  fact  was  ever  brought  forward.  We  have 
heard  on  good  authority,  that  not  long  after  he  coa-sed  to  be 
minister,  the  king  one  day  met  him  in  the  gardens  at 
Kew,  and  turned  his  back  upon  him. 

Acoording  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydgos,  in  hit  edition  of  Cul- 
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(ins‘»  ' Peerftije,*  Lord  Bu(o  ‘ parsed  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  of  his  life  in  the  most  deep  and  unhrokon  retirement, 
princi]>aHy  at  a marine  villa,  which  he  built  on  the  ed"e  of 
the  cliff  at  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire,  overloukini;  the 
Needles  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Here  his  principal  delight 
was  to  listen  to  the  melancholy  roar  of  the  sea.*  ‘ He  was 
more  fond  of  the  sciences,'  it  is  added,  ‘ than  of  works  of 
imagination  ; but  his  favourite  study  was  botany,  on  which 
he  printed  at  his  own  expense  a work  in  nine  volumes 
quarto,  of  plates  appertainingonlytoKngland.  Onlytwelve 
copies  were  printed,  of  which  the  expense  amounted  to 
10,000/.'  Lord  Bute  had  the  merit  of  being  a liberal  patron 
of  men  of  genius,  both  in  literature  and  the  arts.  Among 
others.  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Home,  the  author  of  the  trageily 
of*  l>iuglas,’  were  indebted  to  him.  the  one  for  a pension, 
tho  other  for  a place.  The  architects  George  and  Robert 
Adams,  and  Joshua  Kirby,  were  all  employed  and  munifl* 
cently  encouraged  by  him.  Tlie  first  part  of  Kirliy's  ‘ Per- 
spective of  Architecture’  (published  in  1701)  contains  * the 
description  and  use  of  a new  instrument,  caHed  the  Archi- 
tectonic Sextor.*  which  is  stated  to  have  been  invented  by 
the  Earl  of  Bute.  He  employed  Robert  Adams  to  build  a 
splendid  mansion  for  him  at  Luton  Hoo.  near  St.  Alban’s, 
where  he  amassed  a valuable  library,  and  one  of  the  richest 
collections  of  paintings,  especially  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools,  in  the  kingilom.  (See  a description  of  the  library 
and  gallery  in  the  GentUman  9 Magazine  hr  1817,  Part 
2nd.)  Ho  died  at  his  house  in  South  Audley-strect,  Lon- 
don. on  tho  lOth  of  March,  1792.  He  had  married  in  1736. 
Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  of 
Worlley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  by  that  lady,  who  eventually 
inherited  a large  fortune  by  the  death  of  her  brother,  Ed- 
wanl  W.  Montagu,  the  trajcller,  ho  had  seven  sons  and  six 
daughters.  His  eldest  suff  was,  in  1796,  created  Marquess 
of  Bute,  in  tho  British  peerage. 

BUTE.^.  [PTKRocaRPirs.] 

BUTESHIRE  consists  of  the  islands  of  Bute.  Arran. 
Inchmnrnock,  and  the  Cumbracs,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Scotland.  [Arrav.] 

The  island  of  Bute  is  about  6 miles  from  Ayrshire,  and 
half  a mile  fmm  Cowal  in  Argylcshire.  It  is  about  18 
miles  long  and  4 or  5 in  breadth.  To  the  N.  it  is  elevated, 
rocky,  and  barren;  the  central  part  is  diversifie*!  by  hills, 
valleys,  and  fertile  tracts:  and  the  S.  end  i.s  hilly  and 
divitled  from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a low  and  sandy 
plain  called  Langul-chorid.  From  Kilchattan  Hill,  in  the 
S.  district,  there  is  an  extensive  prospect.  The  coast  is 
rocky  and  indented  by  bays ; the  soil  consists  of  clay, 
loam,  and  sand,  with  moss  lying  on  gravel.  The  greater 
part  of  tho  arable  land  is  inclfwcd  and  rultivate<l ; liar- 
ley,  oats  and  potatoes  are  misc<l : turnips  and  artificial 
grasses  have  been  introduced  with  success. 

The  minerals  are  limestone,  freestone,  slate,  and  some 
indifferont  coat.  Boris  of  coral  and  shells  of  considerable 
thickness  are  found  in  many  places  half  a mile  fmm  the 
sea-coast.  Rothesay,  a small  royal  burgh  on  the  N.K.  coast 
at  the  bottom  of  an  extensive  bay,  was  fiirmerly  frcqucntwl 
^ herring-boats,  and  it  is  now  a favourite  watt“Hng-plaee. 
The  castle,  which  was  sometimes  inhabited  by  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  by  the  Bute  family,  was  burnt  in 
1685  by  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  and  is  nowin  ruins.  In 
former  times  there  were  10  or  12  churches  and  30  her- 
mitages in  this  island.  In  tho  S.  part  of  the  island  there 
is  a place  called  tho  Devil's  Cauldron,  which  is  formed  of 
atone  without  cement ; the  walls  are  now  only  a few  feet  in 
height  and  10  in  breadth;  tho  area  30  feet  in  diameter: 
the  object  of  the  erection  is  unknown. 

Inchmarnock,  an  island  on  the  W.  coast  of  Bute,  about 
a mile  in  U-ngth,  contains  120  acres  of  arable  lanrl  and  340 
ef  moor  and  pasture.  Its  minerals  and  agricultural  pro- 
lucts  aro  the  same  as  Bute : it  was  a .seat  of  the  Culdces. 

The  Cumbraes  are  two  islands  opposite  the  E.  coast  of 
Bute,  an<l  separated  from  Amringham,  in  Ayrshire,  by 
a narrow  channel  called  Fairly  Road.  Little  Cumbrae  is 
a mile  long  and  half  a mile  broad.  A lighthouse 
was  ciTcttMl  on  the  highest  part  of  tho  island  in  1750, 
(?rcat  Cumbrae.  two  miles  from  Ayrshire  and  three  from 
Bute,  is  separated  from  Little  Cumbrae  by  a channel  three- 
quartets  uf  a mile  broad.  It  is  about  2^  miles  long  and 
1^  broad.  Tlic  surface  contains  2300  acres,  a few  of  which 
are  under  cultivation.  The  village  of  Miluport  has  a cun- 
vonieilt  harbour,  and  is  frequented  as  a watering-place.  On 
tho  E.  ooost  two  rocks  culed  Rippol  YTalls,  distant  from 


each  other  500  feet,  and  stretching  in  parallel  lines  acroas 
a plain,  are  composed  o'"  the  same  materials  as  the  busallic 
rocks  at  Staffa,  but  aro  not  columnar. 

By  the  Scotch  Rcfurin  Act  the  burgh  of  Rothesay  was 
made  part  of  the  county  of  Bute,  which  sends  one  mem- 
ber to  parliament. 

The  population  of  Buteshire,  in  Ifl.ll,  was  14.151.  The 
inland  of  Little  Cumbrae  was  inhabited  in  1831  by  three 
families,  those  of  a grazier  or  rabbil-cutcher.  a fisherman, 
and  a lighthouse  kee|Kr,  making  in  all  1 7 persons.  More 
than  200  males,  upwards  uf  twenty  vears  of  age.  are  em- 
ployed as  weavers  in  the  county  of  feme:  of  these  90  are 
in  the  parish  of  Rothesay,  66  in  Great  Cumbrae,  and  46 
at  Kilmory  weave  cotton  gc,'0<ls  in  a wholesalo  manner,  the 
intercourse  of  that  place  with  Glasgow  by  steam-boats  being 
cheap  and  rapid.  Since  1821  the  population  of  the  parishes 
of  Kilbriile  and  Kilmory  have  respectively  dimimsheil  58 
and  56  p«'rsons,  owing  to  emipratton  to  America.  The 
enlargement  of  farms  and  removal  of  rotters  has  decreastxl 
tho  population  of  the  parish  of  Rothe^ay  3.13  persons,  while 
the  inliux  of  strangers  has  added  to  the  burgh  7lu  persons. 

From  the  returns  from  sheriffs  in  1926,  it  appears  that 
the  numl>er  of  schools  in  Buteshire  was  then  two  schools  in 
tho  parish  of  Cumbrae,  a parish-school  containing  eighty 
scholars,  and  a private  one  containing  thirty-five ; the  pri- 
vate schoolmaster  was  sup(>orled  by  fees  of  2a.  (>d.  per 
uarter  for  reading,  and  3f.  for  writing,  and  by  working  at 
iq  looms  during  vacant  hours.  The  parish  sclioolmaster 
was  supported  by  school-fees,  and  a salary  which  amounted 
for  tho  year  ending  18.15  to  30/.  Gaelic  and  English  have 
both  b^n  taught  from  time  immemoriid  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmory.  It  has  five  schools,  attended  by  about  forty  pupils 
each ; the  teachers  of  each  uf  which  receive  a portion  of  the 
salary.  Besides  these  there  are  seven  private ; they  arc 
taught  only  during  the  summer  and  winter  quarters,  and 
their  average  attendance  is  about  lliirly-fite.  There  arc 
throe  teachers  who  have  salaries  on  a legal  provision  in  the 
parish  of  Kilbride:  and  IwkuIcs  these  there  arc  two  other 
schools,  to  one  of  which  there  is  a small  salary  attached. 
By  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill  the  borough  of  Rothesay  was 
made  part  of  the  countv  of  Bute. 

BU'TLKR,  CHARLES,  was  bom  in  I,ondon  of  a Roman 
Catholic  family  in  1759.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  James 
Butler,  who  was  tho  youngest  son  of  Simon  Butler  of  Apple- 
tree,  Northamptonshire  : his  mother’s  name  was  Grano. 
After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  education  at  a Roman 
(Catholic  school  at  Hammersmith,  he  was  sent  to  the 
English  enltegc  at  Douay,  where,  acconling  to  his  own 
account,  the  scholarH  were  excellently  instructed  in  their 
religion,  and  tho  classics  wero  well  taught:  *hnt  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  geography  were  little  thought  of,  mo<lern 
history  was  scarcely  rnentinned.  and  but  small  regard  was 
paid  to  manners.*  The  discipline  was  somewhat  ascetic, 
and  its  object  was  far  more  to  qualify  those  trained  under 
it  to  become  olMMlient  memliers  of  a particular  church,  than 
to  be  useful  and  active  citizens  of  general  society, 

Fr<im  Douay  Mr.  Butler  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where 
he  entered  on  the  study  of  the  law,  and  ultimately  practised 
as  u conveyancer:  the  reraninder  of  his  life  may  he  com- 
prised in  the  history  of  his  numerous  publications.  He 
first  appeared  before  the  public  ammyrnously,  in  an  essay 
published  in  1773,  ‘ On  Houses  of  Imlusiry.’  written  at  the 
request  of  Sir  Harhonl  Harbord,  afterwards  Dird  SutlWld, 
and  of  a Mr.  Chad,  afterwards  crested  a baronet.  It  chiclly 
related  to  the  county  of  Norfolk,  beyond  whicli,  as  its  author 
very  modcstlv  says  of  it,  it  obtained  very  litllo  circulation. 
Five  years  afterwards  he  wrote  a more  important  pamphlet 
'On  tho  I.,cgality  of  Iinprosing  Seamen.’  It  was  favour- 
ably rcoeivcfl,  and  procured  for  him  the  acquaintance  of 
Lord  Sandwich,  at  that  time  first  lord  of  tlie  admiralty,  who 
wrote  a few  pages  in  the  second  edition,  and  of  Weddorburiie. 
then  solicitor-general,  and  afterwnnls  Lord  Loughborough. 
The  chief  arguments  and  authorities  were  taken  from  the 
speech  of  Sir  Michael  Forster,  in  the  case  of  Alexander 
Broadfoot,  who  was  indicted  for  the  murderof  a sailor,  being 
one  of  a party  that  endeavoured  to  impress  him.  So  little  ori- 
ginal matter  is  adde<l  in  tho  pamphlot  to  tho  arguments  of  Sir 
M.  Forster,  that  Mr.  Butler  afterwamls  refused  to  admit  it  into 
the  general  collection  of  his  works.  In  the  folk  wing  year  Mr. 
Butler  prepared  a sjx?ech,  which  Lord  Sandwich  delivered 
in  tho  House  of  Lords,  in  defence  of  his  government  of 
Greenwich  Hospital;  and  about  the  same  lime,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  appeared  ns  an  inquirer  into  tho 
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ftutbonhip  of  Juniui.  A letter,  including;  the  results  of  I 
iQeir  conversatious,  was  printed  without  Mr.  Butler's  know-  | 
ledge  in  iho  ‘ Anti-Jacobin  Review,’  and  it  is  reprinted  in 
hu  ' Rctninisoences.'  It  rather  disputes  the  claims  of  all  i 
the  candidates  who  have  U'en  brought  forward  from  time  to 
time,  than  alhnns  the  pretensions  uf  any  one  of  them.  In 
the  additional  remarks  made  on  the  reprint  in  the  ‘ Rerol- 
mseenoes,'  Mr.  Bullet  seems  inclined  to  believe  that  Junius 
him»elf  1ms  never  been  detected;  that  he  was  of  too  high 
a rank  U>  he  bought,  and  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  his 
amanuensis.  Mr.  Butler  next  engaged  himseir  in  the  pro- 
fessional task  of  continuing  and  coomleling  Mr.  Hargrave's 
edition  of ‘Cuke  upon  Littleton.'  Eleven  years  had  been 
employeti  by  the  6rst  editor  on  half  of  the  work.  Four  terms 
wuH  the  short  tK'riod  allotted  to  Mr.  Butler  fur  the  execution 
of  the  remaiitaer.  Thu  value  of  the  original  is  well  known 
to  lawyers,  but  it  perhaps  is  scarcely  so  well  appreciated 
without  the  bar  os  il  deserves  to  be.  The  following  testi- 
mony may  bo  little  cxpccteil ‘ It  is  very  remarkable,'  says 
Mr.  Butler,  * that  some  English  gentlemen,  nowise  con- 
nected with  the  profession  uf  the  law,  beguiltd  their  tedious 
exile  at  Verdun  with  a serious  perusal  of  Cuke  upon  Little- 
ton, and  have  ojlten  spoken  of  the  great  mental  delight 
which  it  atfordod  them.’  Numerous  editions  of  Cuke 
utKin  Littleton  followed  at  inters  nis  during  the  lifu  of 
Mr.  Butler.  To  this  work  succeeded  ■ Ilorai  Juridic® 
subscciv®,  being  a connecte<l  series  of  notes  respecting 
tho  geography,  cliToliobgy,  and  literary  history  of  the 
pniicipal  codes  and  origiual  documents  of  tho  Grecian, 
Roman,  feudal,  and  canon  law;'  an  outline  of  very  groat 
me  to  the  historian  as  well  as  to  the  lawyer.  Mr.  Butler 
also  bujiurintended  a new  edition  of  Fearnc’s  'Essay  on 
Contingent  Rcroaimicrs,'  and  ho  rontributocl  to  Mr.  Sea- 
ward's • Anecdotes’  an  * Essay  on  the  Character  of  I^rd 
Manstlcld's  Forensic  Eloquence.'  Tho  * Her®  Bibiii'®' 
comes  next,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  Mr. 
Butler's  works.  It  had  long  engaged  uis  thoughts,  and 
a private  edition  of  tho  first  part  had  been  printed  befuro 
its  completion  in  1797.  The  first  part  professes  to 
contain  an  historical  and  literary'  accuunt  of  the  original 
text,  early  versions,  and  printiKi  editions  of  tlie  Old  and 
New  TeHlamcnU;  the  second  to  embrace  a similar  anwunl 
of  the  Koran,  the  Zend-Avasta,  the  Kings,  and  the  Kdda. 
It  is  free  fi-um  party  theological  apirit,  and  it  spee<lily  ran 
through  five  editions.  In  HU6  gmat  change  in  tho  , 
constitution  uf  Utc  Austrian  dominions  induced  &Ir.  Butler  to  i 
draw  up,  chiefly  from  Anderson  and  Kwh,  a succinct  liis-  i 
tory  of  the  gtographiral  and  political  revolutions  of  the 
German  empire ; and  his  pen.  fur  lliewemaindcr  of  his  life,  ; 
woH  largely  emplovcd  on  subjects  regarding  his  own  church,  j 
which  are  collected  in  hU  general  works.  Among  thorn  are 
several  biographies,  drawn  up  with  spirit  and  accuracy  ; 
lives  of  Bossuot,  of  Fcnulon.  of  Abb^  do  Ranc^,  abbot  of 
La  Trappe,  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  of  Erasmus,  of 
Grotius,  of  Henri  Mario  de  Bondon,  of  Thomas  ik  Kompis,  1 
of  the  Chancellor  L'Hupitul,  &c.,  and  of  his  own  uncle  j 
the  Rev.  Alban  Butler,  autlior  of  ‘Lives  of  llie  Saints,'  i 
a w ork  which  Mr.  Butler  himself  continued  The  redief  pro- 1 
{losed  to  be  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  179u  occa- 1 
Ktoneil  three  biutka,  written  in  conjunction  with  Joscpii  ' 
Wilkes,  a Benedictine,  and  named,  from  the  colour  of  their  ' 
covering,  the  ‘ Blue  B*)oks.'  It  is  neetUess  to  say  that  Mr. 
Butler  was  a strenuous  advocate  of  Roman  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, and  that  much  of  the  successful  pri'gress  of  that 
measure  is  to  l>c  atlributal  to  the  ‘Historical  Memoirs  of. 
Uic  English,  Irish,  ami  Scottish  Catholics,’  1819.  Ilitherto 
he  hod  abstained  from  controveray,  hut  tho  appearance  of 
Dr.  Soutlicy'a  * Book  of  the  Church'  engaged  him  in  a series 
of  leUers  to  that  writer,  and  afterwards  in  two  replies  to 
tho  present  bishop  of  London,  and  to  tho  Rc%'.  Giorge 
Townsend.  They  were  wriltoii  in  a spirit  of  gcnllsncMi 
very  seldom  found  in  similar  publications.  The  ilrstvoliuno 
of  his  * Reminhwonees,'  chiclly  containing  tho  history  of  hii 
literary  life,  was  published  in  1692,  the  second  in  1827. 
They  contain  some  very  interest ingdi^ls,  but  are  expressed 
in  tho  cramped  style  of  most  autobiographies.  As  a con- 
veyancer Mr.  Butler  had  full  practice,  and  Im  was  the  first 
of  his  communion  who  wns  called  to  the  bar  afler  tlw  Relief 
Act  in  1791.  Hu  was  afterwards  nude  king's  counsel.  Ho 
marrhrd  in  early  life,  and  left  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
married  Andrew  H.  Lynch,  Ksq„  of  the  Chancory  bar,  and 
the  other  Lieut  Col.  Sumor.  Mr.  Butler  died  at  his  own 
bouM  in  Groat  Ormond  Street,  Loudon,  leaving  behind  him 


an  unblemished  character  and  a coasideraUe  literary  repu- 
tation. June  2,  1832.  {Obitintri/  in  tho  ‘Gentleman's 
Magazinn.'  Sept.  18.32;  Iieminiiti'ince$.) 

BUTLER,  JAMES.  [Ormonu.  Dike  oy.l 

BUTLER,  JOSEPH,  born  at  Wantage  in  Berkshire  in 
1 692, was  tlie  son  ofThomas  Bullcr,  a respectable  shopkeeper, 
and  a dissenter  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  He  re. 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  free  grammar- 
school  at  Wantage,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  DUnctitiiig 
Academy  of  Tewkesbury  in  Gloucestershire,  then  superin- 
tended by  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  tho  singular  fortune  of  bating 
for  pupils,  with  the  view  of  being  ordained  to  the  Presby- 
terian minislry,  three  young  meo,  afterwards  prelates  of  tho 
Established  Church— Chandler,  Butlnr,  and  Seeker;  the 
two  latter  were  cuntumporaries.  It  was  here  that  Butler 
gave  tho  first  proofs  of  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  mind  to  ab- 
struse speculation.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the  argument 
d pricri  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  in  his  ‘ Demomtratiun  of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,'  he  ventured,  being  then  only 
in  his  twculY -second  year,  to  express  by  a letier  his  doubts, 
and  to  offer  bU  objections,  to  that  acutu  writer.  Dr.  Chirku 
was  for  a time  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  his  ourre- 
spondent.  Tlie  manner  in  which  he  replied  to  Butler's  ob- 
jections, and  the  fact  of  his  publishing  the  letters  in  which 
they  were  conveyeiL  with  his  own  answers,  in  sulMe<{ucnt 
editions  uf  his  w'ork,  sufficiently  show  that  ha  felt  the  re- 
marks of  his  youthful  correspondent  to  be  not  without  their 

Weight. 

About  this  time  Butler  was  led  to  a more  particular  exa- 
mination of  the  tenets  of  tho  religious  body  to  which  he  be- 
longed, tbc  result  of  which,  aAer  some  natural  opposition 
fVom  his  father,  accompanied  with  remoustronces  from  several 
ri-speclable  Presbyterian  divines,  was  a secession  from  Pres- 
byterianism. and  a conformity  • the  Church  of  England. 
His  views  lieing  thus  r.liangtd,  he  entered  Oriel  College, 
Oxforti,  in  March,  1 714,  and  s'>on  after  was  admitted  into 
holy  orders.  While  at  Oriel  he  formed  a friendship  with 
Mr.  Eiiward  Talbot,  the  scermd  son  of  Dr.  Talbot,  bishop  of 
Purhani,  a rircumstanre  to  which  lie  appears  to  have  owcl 
his  aubsequent  pruniotiun.  In  1 71 8 he  was  recomtm-nded  by 
Mr.  Talbot  and  l)r.  Clarke  to  Sir  Joseph  Joky  II,  Master  of  tho 
Rolls,  by  whom  he  was  appoinU^r!  preacher  at  the  Rolls.  In 
1 721.  on  being  presented  by  Bij-hup  Talbot  to  Iho  rectory  of 
Haughton,  near  Darlington,  be  divided  his  resideiu-e  between 
the  Rolls  and  his  parochial  licnefSce.  In  1725  he  received 
Staiilnipe,  one  of  tho  weulthto-it  but  mo>t  retired  reentries  in 
England,  from  the  same  patron,  in  exchange  for  Haughton. 
In  1726  he  resigned  the  Rolls  prcachcrship,  and  went  fu 
reside  upon  his  rectorv'  of  Stanhope.  In  the  same  year  he 
miblished  a volume  of  0^0011  sermons  preached  at  the  Kolls, 
These  sermons  arc,  up<>n  his  own  acknowledgment,  of  a 
somewhat  abstruse  character,  wbirti  ariecs  as  much  from 
tho  method  as  from  tho  scope  of  his  argument,  w hich  is  to 
demonstrate  vice  to  be  ‘ a violation  or  breaking  in  upon  our 
nature.'  Ho  wishetl  to  show  that  man  was  fornml  fur  virtue, 
and  that  vice  is  a departure  from  his  intciulud  condition  ; 
to  prove  that  religion  and  virtue  were  primarily  natural  to 
man : that  they  c\mstilutc  order,  whereas  their  opposite  is 
disorder.  Although  his  object  might  have  been  efibcicd  by 
the  mure  direct  proof  that  ‘ vice  is  contrary  to  the  nature 
and  reason  of  things,'  he  choic  the  other  motho<l.  as  * in  a 
peculiar  manner  adapted  (0  satisfy  a fair  mind,  and  as  more 
easily  applicable  to  the  several  particular  relations  and  cir- 
cumstances in  life.'  Thu  first  three  sertnons  arc  entitled. 

* UjHm  Humon  Noturc;  or,  Man  considered  as  a Moral 
Agent.'  That  man  is  made  fur  society,  is  evident  from  nil 
we  know  of  him : the  very-parts  of  his  boily  show  depend- 
ence one  on  another;  and  it  is  no  wresting  of  words  or  of 
argument  to  carry  tho  comparison  further,  and  to  show  that 
mankind  in  general  is  a liody  made  up  of  a number  and 
variety  of  members,  like  tlio  natural  b'xly.  As  il  is  the 
office  of  his  own  several  romi>oncnt  parts  or  members,  cacli 
to  assist  and  benefit  the  others,  so  it  is  the  duly  of  each 
member  of  society  to  promote  the  general  welfare ; and  any 
deviaticnit  from  tin’s  rule,  which  is  in  fact  a rule  of  nature, 
have  been  the  deviations  of  ignorance  and  sin.  The  author 
establishes  liU  point  by  three  proofs.  First,  there  is  in  man 
a natural  pnnciplo  of  benevolence,  which  is,  in  its  degree  to 
acK'ivty,  what  self-love  is  to  tlie  individual;  and  that  there 
is  suen  a principle,  appears  fn>m  the  existence  and  operation 
of  tho«c  feelings,  which  are  called  affections.  Are  we 
not  iuclincd  to  love,  to  friendship,  to  compassion?  That 
aru  thus  iiidiued  in  ciny  degree  is  enough  for  the 
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puipoM.  Tt  TDAtUn  not  how  narrow  and  obocure  thou 
ruling  are.  If  they  exist  at  all,  tliey  * proyo  the  asser- 
Ikm,  and  point  out  a hat  wo  were  de«i)(ned  for.'  Secondly, 
tlicro  are  several  aiTLH.'tions  or  paxsions  distinct  both  from 
benevolenoe  and  self-love,  which  in  f*onoral  contribute 
and  lead  us  to  public  fr<H>d  as  really  as  to  private.  Thirdly.  | 
there  i*  a principle  of  reflection,  by  which  men  approve  j 
or  disapprove  of  their  own  actions;  this  is  conscience.  | 
which  faculty  tends  to  restrain  men  fh>m  doin^  mis-  1 
chief  to  one  another,  and  leads  them  to  do  good.  That 
man  has  evil  dispoAitions  is  no  objection  to  this  mode  of* 
argument,  for  his  ungovemed  po-saiotiK  incline  him  to  act 
against  his  own  interests,  as  well  as  against  the  interests  of  , 
others.  The  pure  nature  of  man  then  would  lead  him  to 
right  conduct  in  society,  or  what  we  dononunale  virtue.  To  ^ 
understand  the  purpose  of  a being,  we  must  ascertain  tho 
bent  of  his  trw  nature ; and.  where  the  true  natare  is  known,  i 
there  can  bo  no  difficulty.  The  illustration  used  is  that  of ' 
thp  eye.  The  eye  is  designed  for  vision ; and,  as  we  are  not 
to  judge  of  first  design  from  any  state  of  defect  into  Which 
it  may  have  casually  fallen,  neither  are  we  to  judge  of  tho  , 
true  nature  of  man  from  any  present  perversion  of  inclina- 
tion ; and  tho  objection  to  his  argument,  ' that  nature  is 
that  to  which  any  man  is  most  inclined,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing of  nature  is  but  a following  of  inclination,  which  may  | 
l>e  different  in  different  individuals,’  is  answered  by  an  ex-  i 
planalion  of  tlio  term.  ‘ By  nature,’  he  says,  ‘ is  often  meant  : 
no  moro  than  some  principle  in  man,  wrthout  rcganl  either  ' 
to  iho  kind  or  degree  of  it.'  This  however  is  manifestly  I 
wrong  j for  the  same  person  may  have  contrary  principles,  ' 
driving  or  urging  him  contrary  ways.  Again,  ‘ Naluni  is  ' 
frequc'tilly  spoken  of  as  consisting  in  those  passions  which  ; 
aro  strongest,  and  most  inlluence  the  actions.’  Tiiis  is 
wrong  too.  Mon  arc  certainly  «oir  viriouB,  as  it  wifre,  by  [ 
nature;  but  they  are  so  because  their  nature  is  dete- | 
rioratud,  and  the  argument  refers  to  the  original  and  pure  ' 
nature.  In  neither  of  these  senses  ts  man's  primary  nature  : 
to  be  received,  because,  to  follow  nature  in  either  of  them,  | 
would  be  a wandering  from  tho  original  design,  and  a fol-  ! 
lowing  of  what  had  become  faulty.  The  text  of  the  second  ’ 
sorinon  shows  tho  meaning  in  which  the  word  nature  ought  ' 
to  be  used.  * For  when  the  Gentiles  which  have  not  the  j 
law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these  • 
having  not  the  law  are  a law  unto  themselves.  Which  show  | 
the  works  of  the  law  written  In  their  hearts,  their  con- 
sciences also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  mean-  [ 
while  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another.*  Conscience  : 
makes  man  a moral  agent.  It  justifies  and  it  condemns.  | 
It  cannot  justifv  what  is  wrong ; it  cannot  condemn  whatsis 
right;  rif^ht,  tliercforc,  is  natural  to  man,  and  determine*!  [ 
by  tho  testimony  of  conscienco  alone.  After  establishing  : 
the  supremacy  of  ronscienro,  he  forms  his  notion  of  human  | 
nature,  in  tho  following  of  which  virtue  is  said  to  ronaist,  ; 
and  the  deviation  from  which  is  vice.  'As  the  idea  of  a 
civil  constitution  implies  in  it  united  strength,  various  sub-  ^ 
orilinations,  under  one  direction,  that  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority, tho  different  strength  of  each  particular  member  of  ’ 
the  society  not  coming  into  the  idea ; whereas,  if  you  leave  | 
out  the  subordination,  the  union,  and  (ho  one  direction,  you  | 
de.'lroy  and  Iomj  it:  so  reason,  sevoral  ap|H*tilcs,  posaions,  | 
and  affeclinn.s  prevailing  in  different  degrees  of  strengih,  is  | 
not  Muf  idea  or  notion  of  Auman  fiafure;  but  /Aui  na/urt'  ' 
Consists  in  these  several  principles  considered  as  having  a 
natural  rwi>cct  to  each  other,  in  tho  several  passions  being 
naturally  subordinate  to  (he  one  suj>oriur  principle  of  rctlcu- 
tiun  or  conecieucc.  Bvery  bios,  instinct,  propeusion  within, 
is  a real  part  of  our  nature,  but  not  the  whole.  Add  to 
these  the  superior  faculty,  whose  office  it  is  to  Bi\just,  ma- 
nage, and  preside  over  them,  and  take  in  this  iU  natural  ' 
superiority,  and  you  complete  the  idea  of  human  uaturo.’ ; 
A deviation  from  it,  or  iU  violation,  ho  thus  defmos:  ' And 
:iH  in  civil  government  the  constitution  is  broken  in  upon 
and  violated  by  power  and  strength  prevailing  over  autho- 
rity, so  the  cooatitutkin  of  man  is  broken  in  upon  and  vio- 
late by  the  lower  farullics  or  principles  within  prevailing 
over  that  which  is  in  its  nature  supreme  over  them  all.'  Man 
tmleed  cannot  be  considered  as  left  to  himself,  to  axi  as  pre- 
sent inclination  may  lead  him:  the  very  ability  of  putting 
the  questions,  ' Is  this  I am  going  aliout  right,  or  is  it 
wrong?  Is  it  good,  or  is  it  evil:’  implies  an  ubligatioi)  to 
net  rightly,  fur  it  shows  that  ho  has  a natural  conception  of 
right.  The  objection, ' Why  should  wo  be  oonoemed  about 
anything  out  of  and  beyond  ourselves  ?'  is  thus  removed. 


Are  ve,  or  ean  we  be,  indifferent  to  disgrace,  neglert,  or 
contempt  ? Man  is  by  nature  disposed  to  action ; aim  * upon 
comparing  some  actions  wiUi  this  nature,  they  appear  suit 
able  and  oorreiipondent  to  it:  from  comparison  of  othei 
actions  with  the  same  nature,  there  arises  to  our  view  some 
uiinuiUbleness  or  disproportion.’  Those  which  aro  most 
suitable  to  it  are  the  law  or  design  of  nature  ; and  that  which 
promotsa  real  happiness,  or  the  true  purpose  of  nature,  is 
virtue.  • 

These  sermons  contain  the  germ  of  those  principles  of 
analogy  which  were  afterwards  developed  by  the  autiuir  in 
a separate  work  ; when  viewed  in  all  their  parts  and  bear- 
ings, they  mast  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
attempts  to  explain  tho  true  nature  of  man  os  a moral  agent, 
and  to  discover  the  springs  of  human  action.  It  has  l>een 
observed  by  a recent  writer  (Austin,  TAc  Prrtrmce  o/Juria~ 
ftnuience  Jj'lerminfut,  p.  109).  * In  s*v  for  as  I can  gather  his 
opinion  from  his  admirable  sermons,  it  would  seem  that  the 
compound  hy)K>thesis  (that  is,  the  hypothesis  compoiindid 
of  the  hypothesis  of  utility,  and  the  hypothesis  of  the  moral 
sense)  wos  embraced  by  Bishop  Butler.  But  of  this  I nm 
not  certain  : for,  from  many  pashage*  in  (hose  sermons,  we 
may  infer  that  he  thought  the  moral  sense  our  only  index 
nml  guide.’  In  this  remark  we  concur : in  several  passages 
Butler  seems  to  consider  the  morn]  sense  as  that  by  which 
wo  judge  of  tho  character  of  actions,  and  yet  there  are 
other  passages  which  appear  to  prevent  us  from  adopting 
this  conclusion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  analyse  tho  other  admirable  dts- 
ronrscs  : that  on  the  government  of  the  tongue  is  a master- 
piece of  its  kind ; an*l  the  sermons  on  resentment  and  for- 
giveness of  injuries  are  c<jually  rctnarkablo  for  the  profound 
insight  into  the  principles  by  which  human  society  is  held 
together,  and  for  tlieir  practical  utility. 

To  this  volume,  in  a later  edition,  he  appended  six  other 
sermons,  preached  on  certain  public  occasions.  One  of 
these  serm*>ns  (the  fourth)  is  well  calculated  to  meet  certain 
objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  education  of  llie  poor. 

His  residence  at  Stanhope  continued  until  1 733.  when  he 
was  drawn  from  his  retirement  by  being  appointed  chaplain 
to  I.ord  Chancellor  Talbot.  About  the  some  time  he  was  pre- 
sented by  his  patron  to  a prehend  in  tho  church  of  Rochester, 
lliis  was  done  through  the  inlerpt»sition  of  his  friend  and  fel- 
low-pupil Seeker,  who  was  anxious  for  his  re-appcarance  in 
the  world,  and  wished  to  sec  him  in  some  more  conspicuous 
station  than  the  rectory  of  Stanhope.  Seeker,  having  taken 
occasion  to  mention  fcira  to  (^uccn  Caroline,  her  Majesty 
remarke*!  that  she  thought  he  was  dead  ; and,  not  salisncxl 
with  his  assurance  to  the  cimtrary,  she  inquired  ofArch- 
bwhoD  Blackburne,  who  replied,  * No,  mndani.  but  ho  is 
buried.’  In  1736  Butler  was  appointed  clerk  of  tho  closet 
to  the  queen,  uikui  whom  he  was  in  constant  attendance 
until  her  death  in  the  following  year.  So  highly  iDdecd 
did  she  esteem  him  that  she  requin.nl  his  presence  twe 
hours  every  evening.  Ho  had  lately  produnrU  his  great 
Work.  ' Tlie  Analogy  of  Rvligion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
to  the  cuiutitutiim  and  course  of  Nature,'  which  he  had 

Srcsmito*!  to  her  Majesty  hcf.»re  publication,  and  which  ho 
cdicatud  to  tho  Lord  Cliancellor  Talbot,  ‘in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  highest  obligations  to  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  to  himself.'  In  this  work  it  was  his  aim  to 
ilcraunstrate  the  connexion  between  thu  preKoiil  and  a 
future  statu,  and  to  show  that  there  could  bo  but  one  author 
of  both,  and  consequently  one  general  system  of  moral 
government  by  which  thuy  must  bo  regulated.  Of  this 
admirable  work  it  has  been  justly  observed,  ' Upon  the 
whole,  as  our  author  was  tho  hrst  who  bandlinl  the  argu- 
ment in  proof  of  religion  from  analogy  in  a set  (roatise,  be 
has  undeniably  mcriUKl  the  ebaracUr  of  a first  discoverer ; 
others  indeed  had  occasionally  dn>ppcd  some  hiiiU  and  re- 
marks of  the  argument,  but  Dr.  Butler  first  hixmght  it  to  a 
stale  of  perfeotion.  The  treaiisu  contains  the  finishing  and 
completion  of  that  way  of  reasoning,  the  Ibundstioii  wliereol 
was  laid  in  his  sermons.'  < The  year  after  the  death  of 
Queen  Caroline  he  was  made  bishop  of  Bristol ; and  in 
1740  he  was  presen'oil  to  the  deanery  of  St,  Paul's,  on 
which  uccasiou  he  resigned  the  rectory  of  Stanhope.  One 
of  hh>  Cn4  acU  of  patronage  was  to  l>estow  on  his  old  master, 
Mr.  Barton,  master  of  the  school  at  WanUgo,  the  rectory 
of  Hutton  in  Essex.  Butler  was  always  liberal  io  the  ex- 
penditure of  his  monev  ; he  laid  out  on  the  vptsco{»al  palece 
of  Bristol  40l>e/.,  and  ho  was  a munificent  benefactor  to 
chariUblo  institutions.  In  1746  ho  was  appointe*!  clerk  ol 
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the  clt>»et  to  the  kin?;  and  in  1750  n-u  translated  to  the  | 
f«ee  of  I>irham,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Edward  Chand-  [ 
ler,  who  had  also  been  a pupil,  as  already  mentioned,  at 
the  academv  at  Tewkesbury.  The  short  Urac  that  he  held 
this  see  allowed  him  to  make  only  one  visitation  of  his 
diocese.  The  charge  which  he  delivered  to  his  clci^y  on 
that  occasion  subjected  bim  to  much  animadversion.  Hu 
hafl  begun  by  lamenting  the  general  decay  of  religion,  and 
noticed  it  ‘ ns  a complaint  by  all  serious  persons.”  As  an 
aid  in  remwlyin?  this  evil  ho  recomracnde<l  his  clergy  to 
* keep  as  well  as  they  were  able  the  form  and  face  of  reli- 
Rion  with  decency  and  reverenre,  and  in  such  a degree  as 
to  bring  the  ihoupht-s  of  religion  often  to  tlie  minds  of  the 
people;  and  to  endeavour  to  make  this  form  more  and 
more  subservient  to  promote  the  reality  and  power  of  it.' 
Hu  insisted  that  altliough  the  form  might  snd  often  did 
exist  without  the  substance,  yet  that  the  substance  could 
not  be  prcsurveil  among  mankind  withuut  the  form.  Ho  in* 
stanced  the  examples  of  heathen,  Mohammedan,  .md  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  where  the  form  had  l*»'en  very  influential 
in  causing  the  su][>erstiliou  to  sink  dfeidy  into  the  mind  ; 
and  he  inferred  that  true  rclii;;ion  would,  by  the  same  rule, 
sink  the  more  deeply  with  such  aid  into  the  minds  of  all 
who  should  be  serious  and  well  disposed.  These  observa- 
tiuns,  which,  like  all  the  remarks  of  this  profound  thinker, 
shew  an  intimato  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  were 
Hirongly  censured  as  savouring  of  pi»pery,  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly attacked  in  a pamphlet  entitled  ‘ A Serious  Inquiry 
into  the  use  and  importance  of  External  Religion,  occ».«ioncd 
by  some  passages  in  the  Right  Reverend  tlie  Lord  Bishop 
of  Durham’s  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  that  Diocese.'  The 
very  sentence  in  which  he  says  that  the  form  is  to  be  made 
subservient  to  promote  the  reality  and  the  power,*  ought 
to  have  been  sulilcicnt  to  protect  Fum.  Bishop  Butler  di<l 
not  long  enjoy  his  last  preferment.  His  health  rapidly 
declined,  and  he  di***!  at  ilath  on  the  16lh  of  Juno,  1?52, 
and  was  buried  in  Bristol  cathedral.  His  writings,  though 
not  numerous,  are  suflicient  to  show  the  cxtcul  of  hi.s 
knowledge,  tho  solidity  of  his  juilgmcnt,  and  the  great 
powers  of  his  mind.  His  statement  of  a question  is  fair 
and  candid,  his  reasoning  is  close  and  sincere,  and  his  con- 
clusions nearly  always  ju>i  and  convincing.  His  piety  wo.s 
nnostontatious  but  fervent,  with  something  from  natural 
disposition  and  the  grave  direction  of  his  studies  approach- 
ing to  gUxim.  A man  whose  thoughts  were  so  senously 
cmnloyeil,  whoso  inquiries  were  of  so  abstruse  a character, 
could  hanlly  be  otherwise.  Still  *no  man  ever  more 
thoroughly  possesscil  that  meekness  of  tristlom  which  the 
apostle  enjoins;  he  had  noticed  the  expression  for  its 
beauty ; his  heart  and  disposition  were  conformed  to  it,  and 
in  high  as  in  humble  life  it  was  uniformly  manifested  in  | 
his  cunversatton.  Neither  the  consciousness  of  intellectual ; 
strength,  nor  the  just  reputation  which  he  had  therehy  ! 
attained,  nor  the  clevate<l  station  to  which  he  bad  licen 
raised,  in  tho  slightest  degree  injured  the  natural  malesly 
of  Ills  character,  or  tho  mildness  and  sweetness  of  his, 
temper.'  His  intercourse  with  clergy  and  loity  was  open 
and  free ; his  incomo  he  considered  to  belong  to  his  station, 
and  not  to  himself;  and  so  thoroughly  was  this  feeling  of 
his  understood  that  his  relatives  never  indulgcil  the  ex- 
fiectatiou  of  pecuniary  benefit  from  his  death.  It  was  hU 
remark,  on  liis  promotion  to  Durham.  * It  would  be  a 
melancholy  thing  in  tho  close  of  life  to  have  no  rofleptions 
to  entertain  oneself  with,  that  one  had  spent  tho  revenues 
of  the  liislMipric  of  Durham  in  n sumptuous  coarse  of  living, ! 
.and  enriched  one's  friends  with  the  promotions  of  it.  instead  : 
of  rosily  having  set  oneself  to  do  good,  nnd  to  promote  | 
wortliy  men.'  It  has  already  been  stated  that  ho  was 
accused  of  a disp«iilion  to  popi’ry,  in  conse<pience  of  some 
expressions  in  his  charge  to  the  clergy  of  Durham.  Thi.s 
charge  was  repcatcil  by  an  anonymous  writer  fifteen  years 
after  his  death,  and  was  made  Ui  rest  chiefly  on  the  circum-  > 
Blanco  of  his  having  put  up  a cross  in  the  episcopal  chapel 
of  Bristol.  It  was  aUo  asserted  that  he  had  died  in  com-  | 
munion  with  tho  church  of  Romo.  His  friend  Seeker,  at 
tliat  time  orchbisliop  of  Canterbury,  s:iU.sfoctorily  disprovc<l 
the  charge.  Ho  did  not  deny  that  the  bishop  nad  erected 
the  cross,  but  this,  ho  contenAod,  was  no  manifestation  of 
popery;  it  was  merely  as  an  emblem  and  a memoriul  of 
the  Christian  faith.  With  respect  to  hi*  having  died  in 
oommumon  wiin  the  churrh  of  Rome,  the  circumstance 
was  not  even  hinted  at  until  fifteen  years  after  hit  death ; 
and  It  is  clearly  shown,  by  the  testimony  of  thoso  who 


attended  him  in  hU  last  illness,  that  there  it  no  trulk  in  t!i« 
statement.  Bishop  Butler  was  never  married.  Hit  workt 
arc  collected  in  two  volumes  8vo.,  which  have  be-m  several 
times  reprinted. 

BUTLER.  SAMUEL,  was  bom  at  Strensham.  in  Wor- 
ocstershire,  about  1612,  and  educated  in  the  Free  School  at 
Worcester.  Tho  finanre*  of  his  father,  who  wat  a small 
farmer,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  matriculated  at  Cam- 
bridge. to  which  university  he  ilesired  and  his  proficiency  in 
learning  entitled  him  to  proccod.  Accordiitgly  be  engaged 
a*  clerk  to  Mr.  Jofl'erey*,  an  eminent  justice  of  the  peace,  of 
Carlscrooro,  in  bis  native  county.  Here  in  his  leisure  hours 
be  employed  himself  in  studying  hUUiry,  poetry,  music,  and 
I painting ; some  8]>ccimens  of  his  skill  in  the  last-named 
j art  existed  not  long  since,  and  it  is  said  were  not  worth 
preserving.  We  know  not  how  he  aftenvards  olitainod  an 
introduction  to  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Kent,  but  under  her 
patronage  ho  had  access  to  a well-stocked  library,  and  en- 
joyed the  conveivation  of  the  learned  Selden.  Ho  entered 
afterwards  into  the  service  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a knight 
of  antient  family  in  Bedfordshire,  who  had  been  one  of 
Cromwell’s  commanders,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  prototype  of  the  character  of  Hudibras.  After  the  Re- 
storation lie  became  secretary  to  Richard  Earl  of  Carbury, 
Lord  President  of  the  Principality  of  Wales,  who,  on 
the  revival  of  the  court  of  the  Marches,  made  him  steward 
of  Ludlow  Cnstle,  soon  after  which  ho  married  Mrs. 
Herbert,  a gentlewoman  of  good  family,  whose  fortune 
was  lost  to  him  by  being  invested  in  bad  securities.  It 
is  also  said  ihul  he  was  secretary  to  the  second  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he  was  chancellor  of 
Cambridge.  With  that  nobleman,  with  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
and  with  many  other  wits  of  the  lime,  he  certainly  lived 
on  terms  of  fomiliar  intercourse ; yet  he  diwl.  os  is  believed, 
in  great  poverty  in  1680,  and  was  buried  in  the  cburchynrtl 
of  St.  Paul's,  Covenl  Garden,  at  the  expense  of  his  friend 
Mr.  William  Ixmgucville,  a bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
who,  according  to  common  report,  rescued  him  from  abso- 
lute sfanation,  ond  after  his  death  became  po»*ic»cd  of  his 
papers. 

The  first  part  of  Hudibra-'^,  containing  three  cantos,  was 
published  in  1663,  nnd  svoon  became  eminently  popular, 
and  was  much  quoted  even  at  court.  In  tlie  next  year 
iipjwarwl  the  second  part.  The  thinl  part,  which  docs  not 
bring  tho  poem  to  a conclusion,  was  not  published  till  1678. 
Three  small  volumes  of  posthumous  works  were  published, 
ns  Johnson  says,  *1  know  not  by  whom  collected  or  by 
what  authority  ascertained.’  Two  more,  undoubtedly  ge- 
nuine, were  afterwards  printe<l  by  Mr.  Thycrof  Manchester. 
Some  of  his  posthumous  poems  arc  very  obscene. 

Such  is  the  scanty  reconl  of  jH.Thap*  tho  most  wittv  writer 
in  our  language.  ‘The  event*  of  his  life,’  says  his  bio- 
grapher whom  wc  have  alreatly  cited,  ‘ are  variously  statcil. 
and  all  that  can  I>e  told  with  certainty  i*  that  he  was  pocr. 
On  a work  so  well  known  as  Butler's  Hudibras  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  make  a siiiglo  remark.  Voltaire  has  well  wiid 
of  it  that  it  unites  the  wit  of  Don  Quixote  with  that  of  the 
Salyre  Menippec.  Hudibras,  the  hero,  is  o Presbyterian 
justice,  who,  flrtKl  with  tho  $ame  species  of  madness  as  the 
Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes,  undertakes  the  reform  of  abuses, 
in  company  with  his  Squire  Ralph,  an  Independent  clerk, 
with  whom  he  is  almost  always  engaged  in  controversy. 
This  union  of  tho  knight  errant  and  the  Presbyterian  is 
faulty  in  tho  outset,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  poem  there 
is  Hltlc  to  satisfy  the  reader.  The  adventure*  are  tiresome 
and  tedious,  but  tho  dialogues  are  carried  on  with  a strain 
of  wit  which  appears  to  l>c  oxhoustles'i.  The  characters 
which  were  before  the  eyes  of  our  forefathers  have  passed 
away,  but  so  great  was  Butler’s  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, that  many  of  his  distichs  have  become  proverbial. 
However  easy  may  appear  the  style  of  burlesque  which  he 
has  adopted,  and  however  fre<jucntly  a similar  course  has 
been  followed  after  him,  it  is  not  among  the  least  proofs  of 
Butler’s  extraordinary  excellence  that  he  is  still  without  a 
rival  among  his  imitators.  The  standard  edition  was  pub- 
lisbcd  in  17-14  in  two  vols.  6vo.,  with  laboriously  illustrative 
notes  by  Dr.  Grey.  In  1721  John  Barber,  citizen  and  one 
time  Lord  Mayor  of  Ixmdon,  erected  a cenotaph  in  West- 
minster Abbey  to  Butler's  memory,  which  provoked  a just 
epigram  from  Samuel  Wesley,  and  a sarcasm,  which  ap- 
pear* to  have  been  little  incriled.  from  Pope. 

BUTOMA'CE.1?.  a natural  order tif  Endogens,  the  tyi>o 
of  which  is  the  Bubmua  umbeUatm,  a common  wamr 
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plant  of  tbia  country.  It  is  rulgarly  called  the  Flowering 
Kuab,  and  is  accounted  the  handsomest  herbaceous  plant  of 
the  British  Flora.  Butomacco)  arc  briefly  charactcrisetl  by 
being  tripetalouleous  cndogens  (that  is,  with  three  scpaU 
distinct  in  size  and  colour  from  the  tlireo  petals)  with  seve- 
ral carpelst  the  whole  lining  of  which  is  covered  with  seeds. 
This  sironle  circumstance  cuts  them  off  from  Allsmaccfe, 
with  which  they  were  once  ossociated/and  also  distinguishes 
them  from  all  other  monocotyledonous  orders.  Tlie  order 
is  a very  small  one.  not  containing  more  than  three  known 
genera,  and  about  half  a dozen  species,  natives  of  e<roinoctial 
America,  exclusive  of  the  Buiomut  umbellutus  of  England 
and  another  species  of  the  same  genus  occurring  in  Nepal. 


I.  a MelioB  of  » portion  of  o iMf;  9.  oa  oattra  flovart  S,  th«  Mrp«U: 
4.  the  ripe  Ouit;  6,  • •rj'nrau eortwl;  S,  « tretirrorM  wctiiia.  aitoolBi;  Ituw 
tlw  whole  Unioic  of  the  npe  It  ourortnl  with  eMde ; 7.  a erefl  nueh 

niM(<>iS«H:  S.  a loBiitoiiiuul  keeiwo  of  tiM  hrio:  9.  « toed  eemlnMiaK ; 
10.  the  ■•me  in  n more  ailvnoeed  lUie;  e,  le  the  oolyMon  ; S,  the  {»lum«le 
^roiaioc  a.  the  mdieVe  juat  buiatinc  thrno(h  U«  iBtetpnnenU.  (N.B. 
Tliu  ollere  an  UluetrntioB  of  the  endorUsAt  mode  of  f eniiiastum. ) 

Bufomus  umbfliatu*  is  a rush-liko  plant  with  three* 
rornered  sword-shape<l  leaves,  and  umbels  of  handsome 
rose-coloured  flowers.  ciAitainingm'ns  stamens,  a peculiarity 
by  which  it  is  immediately  recognised  among  other  wild 
flowers.  The  roots  of  it  are  regarded  in  Russia  as  a specific 
in  hydrophobia;  but  experiments  made  with  them  in  thi.s 
country  have  not  confirmed  the  accounts  Of  their  intluonce 
in  this  utterly  incurable  disease  recorded  by  the  Russian 
physicians. 

BUTOOL,  asmall  district  of  the  province  of  Oude  on 
the  B.  frontier  adjoining  to  Gorkha,  in  which  country  the 
village  of  Butool,  lYom  which  the  district  dorivoi  its  name,  is 
in  fact  situated.  This  village  stands  at  the  foot  of  a ranm* 
of  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tetiavy,  in  Tt*  37'  N. 
lat..  and  83*^  31'  £.  long.,  and  rather  more  than  GO  miles  N. 
from  the  town  of  Goruckporo.  It  was  clearly  established 
oy  the  Ohorkhas.  in  the  discussions  which  led  to  the  treaty 
with  them  of  18)3,  that  the  village  of  Butool  had  never 
rightly  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Oude.  and  its  pos* 
session  was  in  eonaoquenoe  assured  to  them  by  the  British. 
The  village  is  extremely  unhealthy,  and  on  this  account  is 
nearly  deserted  during  the  rz::iy  seasons.  The  lands  which 
form  the  present  district  of  Dutool.  and  which  were  proved 
to  have  ^longed  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  are  consequently 
now  among  the  British  possessions:  their  annual  value  was 
staled  in  1812  at  40.000  rupees. 

BUTRINTO\  Buthrdturo,  an  antient  town,  now  ruined, 
on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  on  the  norihorn  or  narrow  part  of  the 
channel  which  divides  the  island  of  Corfu  from  the  main* 
land.  It  stood  on  a hill  surrounded  by  marshy  ground, 
and  forming  a sort  of  peninsula  at  the  entrance  of  the  bar* 
hour  Pclode.<i,  and  nearly  opposite  the  promontory  of  Leu- 
cimiio  in  the  island  of  Corfu.  (Strabo,  vii.)  Virgil  calls  it 
* lofty  Buthrotum'  (z&'Aetdt  iii.),  where  ho  makes  iSneos 


moet  Helenas  the  son  of  Priam,  who  ruled  over  the  eoan 
try  of  the  Chooniana  afler  the  death  of  Pyrrhua  the  aon 
of  Acliillos.  (Justin,  xvii.)  Afler  the  conquest  of  Epirua 
Ij)  the  Roinan.^,  Buthrotum  became  u Roman  colony. 
Pompunius  Alticus  had  an  estate  near  Butlirotum,  where 
he  s^nt  great  part  of  his  time;  and  both  ho  and  Cicero 
interested  themselves  in  favour  of  the  Bulhrotinng,  whose 
lands  had  been  confiscated  and  given  away  to  fresh  colo* 
nists  during  the  civil  war,  Atticus  wrote  to  Caesar  on  the 
subject,  and  he  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  part  of  the  fiuo 
due  by  the  Buthrotians,  upon  which  Ccesar  reverb  the 
sentence.  After  the  death  of  Cesar  the  affair  of  the  Bu* 
throtians  was  still  in  agitation,  and  wo  find  Cicero  writing  to 
the  Praetor  Plancus  and  others  in  their  favour.  {Ej/itt.  ad 
.f/(fc.  xvi.  16.)  Under  the  Byzantine  empire.  Buthrotum 
was  a bishop's  see  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of  Lepanto. 
It  was  allcrwards  ruined,  probably  at  the  Turkish  invasion. 
The  Venetians,  in  their  wars  with  the  Turks,  settled  on  this 
coast,  and  built  a s<iuare  fort  at  the  foot  of  tho  lull  on  the 
sea-side,  where  they  kept  a ganison  to  protect  their  fisheries. 
Butrintu  and  Parga  were  dependencies  of  the  Venetian  go- 
vernment of  Corf  u.  The  Venetian  writers  of  tho  last  ren* 
tup*  speak  of  tho  antient  town  of  Buthrotum  as  eompletely 
ruined,  and  they  mention  statues,  pillars,  medals,  and 
cameos  as  found  in  digging  the  ground.  They  represent 
the  country  as  marshy  and  unwholesome,  and  almost  desert, 
and  abounding  with  game.  The  little  river  Paula,  issuing 
out  of  tho  marshes  of  Butrint5,  empties  itself  into  the  sea. 
{Tt)pfif(rajia  Veneta;  Coronelli,  Atlanta  Veruto.)  In  1797, 

I after  the  fall  of  the  Venetian  republic,  the  French  put  a 
garrison  in  the  fort  of  Bntrinti^,  but  in  the  following  year 
Alt  Pasha  drove  them  from  that  as  well  as  from  the  other 
Venetian  strongholds  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  which  were 
re-untlcd  to  the  Turkish  dominion. 

BUTTER.  The  preparotion  of  butter  ii  an  important 
part  of  rural  economy.  When  salted  it  is  extensively  used 
as  pruii.Hion  for  domestic  use  and  in  the  victualling  of  ships, 
and  is  a considerable  article  of  commerce.  Butter  is  tho 
fat  or  oleaginous  part  of  the  milk  of  various  animals,  prin- 
cipally of  the  doracslic  cow.  The  milk  of  tho  cow  is  com* 
posed  of  three  distinct  ingredients,  the  curd,  the  whey,  and 
the  butter  ; the  two  first  form  tho  largest  portion,  and  tho 
last  the  most  valuable.  The  comparative  value  of  the  milk 
of  different  cows,  or  of  the  same  cows  fed  on  different  pas* 
turcs,  is  cstimaterl  chiefly  hy  the  quantity  of  butter  con- 
tained in  it;  and  in  this  respect  some  breeds  of  cows  are 
far  superior  to  others.  The  union  of  the  component  parts 
of  milk  it  chiefly  mechanical,  as  they  separate  hy  subsi- 
dence according  to  their  specific  gravities,  the  cream  being 
the  lightest,  and  the  curd  the  heaviest ; the  curd  however 
requires  a slight  chemical  change  for  its  separation  from 
the  whey,  which  at  the  same  time  produces  a peculiar  acid 
callerl  the  lactic  acid.  From  the  moment  that  milk  is 
drawn  from  the  cow  it  begins  to  bo  affected  by  the  air  and 
changes  of  temperature,  and  circumstances  almost  imper- 
ceptible to  our  senses  will  materially  affect  its  quality. 
Henco  tho  importance  of  extreme  care  and  attention  in 
every  step  of  the  process  of  the  dairy,  especially  in  making 
butter. 

The  cows  should  he  milked  in  the  cool  of  the  morning 
and  evening  ; they  should  not  be  much  driven  immediately 
before  milking,  and  it  is  best  to  bring  them  to  the  place  Jf 
milking  some  time  before  the  operation  begins.  In  some 
situations  it  is  better  to  milk  them  in  tbe  pastures  ami 
carry  the  milk  home;  in  others  to  drive  tho  covr-t  gently  to 
the  cow-stall.  In  mountainous  countries  the  first  iucmIc  is 
generally  adopted,  because  the  cows  are  apt  to  leap  down 
steep  places,  and  shake  tho  milk  in  their  udder  more  than 
it  done  by  carrying  it  in  the  pail.  The  same  practice  holds 
good  in  Holland  from  anotlier  cause,  which  is,  the  distanco 
of  tho  pastures  from  the  homo-stall,  and  the  facility  of 
transporting  the  milk  in  small  boats,  all  the  best  pastures 
being  surrounded  by  small  canals  communicating  with  the 
greater;  so  that  the  milk  may  be  carried  several  miles 
without  the  least  ajritation.  In  England,  whore  the  pas- 
tures frequently  surround  the  habitation  of  tbe  dairyman, 
the  cows  are  generally  driven  home  twice  a day  to  bo 
milkeil.  As  the  slightest  acidity  or  putresoenco  imme- 
diately causes  an  internal  chemical  action  in  milk,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  place  where  the  cows  am 
milked,  and  tho  persons  employed  should  be  of  the  greatest 
puritv  and  cleanlinets.  The  milking-house  should  bo 
paved  with  stone  or  brick,  and  no  Utter  or  dung  be  permitted 
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(aicm4tn  in  it.  TttbonH  washed  onHwiee  a day.  ira> 
moiliatoly  before  each  rnilking ; which,  besides  ensurinR 
cleanliness,  produces  a refreshing  coolneiw  highly  useful  to 
the  milk.  The  teats  of  tbo  rows  shnuld  be  waslicd  clean 
with  water  and  a sponge.  The  vessels  in  which  the  milk 
hi  drawn  from  the  row  should  lie  made  of  very  clean  white 
W(vm|  ; they  should  be  scaMeil  iminediately  after  having 
iM'cn  used,  and  tl.en  exposed  to  the  air,  so  as  lo  be  perfectly 
dry  by  the  next  time  of  using  them.  Tin  or  copper  Teaaolfi 
sre  preferable  to  vrocxl,  bemuse  they  are  not  so  easily 
toiiUe<l.  and  are  ro'»re  easily  kept  clean.  Where  these  arc 
used  thev  should  alw'ays  be  ketit  bright  within  and  without, 
by  which  means  the  least  speck  of  dirt  is  immediately  dis- 
covered. 

The  milk  as  soon  os  it  is  brought  into  the  dairy  is  strained 
through  a fine  sieve  or  cloth,  in  order  to  remove  any  extra- 
neoi-«  matter,  and  it  is  then  noured  into  shallow  pans,  or 
troughs  lined  with  lead.  Tlie  best  pans  are  of  metal,  cither 
of  iron  carefully  linneil,  or  of  brass.  Such  pans  arc  cool  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  allow  of  the  application  of  heat, 
which  is  often  very  useful  to  make  the  cream  rise.  When 
leaden  tnmghs  arc'  used  they  are  generally  fixed  to  the 
wall,  and  have  a slight  inclination  towards  one  end,  where 
there  is  n hole  with  a plug  in  it,  by  drawing  which  the  thin 
milk  is  allowed  to  run  off  slowly,  leaving  the  cream  behind, 
which  runs  lant  through  the  hole  into  the  pan  placed  uoder 
to  receive  it.  The  milk  in  the  pans  or  troughs  is  generally 
four  or  Cve  inches  in  depth,  which  is  found  rooiit  conducive 
to  the  sepanuion  of  the  cream.  Tlio  place  where  the  milk 
is  set  sliould  have  a thoi\>ugh  draught  of  air  hy  means  of 
oppo-^itc  wire  windows.  Tim  »iin  should  bo  carefully  ex- 
riudeil  by  high  buildings  or  trees,  and  tho  floor,  which 
should  always  lie  of  brick  or  stone,  should  be  cmttinually 
kept  moist  in  summer,  that  Uic  evaporation  may  produce 
an  equal  cool  temperature.  A small  stove  in  winter  is  a 
great  advantage,  provided  smoke  or  smell  be  most  carefully 
avuidwl,  and  the  temperature  be  carefully  regulated  by  a 
thermometer.  All  these  miiiutin  may  appear  supcrlluous 
to  those  who  liave  no  practicul  knowledge  of  the  dairy,  and 
many  dairymen,  who  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  what  we  have 
stated,  mav  excuse  their  deviation  from  these  rules  by  saying, 
that  g>xHl  butter  is  made  without  so  much  care  and  trouble. 
T^iis  may  be  true,  but  they  cannot  ensure  good  butter  at 
all  titncii  i and  when  cleanliness  and  order  are  brought  to  a 
regular  system  the  trouble  disappears.  It  is  well  known 
that  even  the  complexion  and  temperament  of  a dairy* 
woman  are  not  a matter  of  iniliffereiu-c ; and  that  however 
clean  she  may  be.  there  ore  tiinc.s  when  the  insensible  per- 
spiration of  her  body  will  have  a powerful  effect  on  the  milL 
In  SwiUerlaud  men  are  cbiefiy  employed  to  milk  the  cuwg, 
and  in  all  the  process  of  tho  preparation  of  butler  and 
cheese.  The  women  only  clean  the  utensils,  and  carry 
gri-cD  food  to  the  cows  when  they  arc  kept  in  tbo  stable. 
When  the  milk  has  stood  twelve  hours  the  finest  parts  of 
the  cream  have  risen  to  the  surface,  and  if  they  are  then  ! 
taken  off  by  a skimming  dish,  and  immediately  churned,  a 
very  delicate  butter  is  obtained;  but  in  general  it  U left 
twcnty-fiiur  hours,  when  the  cream  is  collected  by  skim-  I 
Tiling,  or  the  thin  milk  let  off  by  taking  out  the  plug  in  tho  i 
troughs.  All  tlie  cream  is  put  into  a deep  earthen  jar,  I 
wimrn  should  bo  glazed,  but  not  with  lead : stone  ware  is  I 
Uiu  l>eit.  More  cream  U added  every  day  till  there  is  a sufU-  | 
cieiit  quantity  to  churn,  which  in  moderate  dairies  is  every 
two  days.  It  is  usual  tt  stir  the  cream  often,  to  encourage 
u slight  acidity,  by  wliich  Uic  process  of  churning  is  aceclu- 
rated.  T^iis  aridity  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  addition  of 
vinegar  or  lemon-juioe  ; but  however  this  may  facilitate  tho 
ooDversion  of  the  cream  into  butler,  we  would  not  recom- 
mend it,  os  the  quality  is  ducide<lly  injured  by  it,  especially 
butter  which  is  to  be  saltod.  It  has  boeu  asserted  by  some 
authors  that  butter  will  not  separate  from  the  butler-milk 
until  acidity  is  produced,  and,  no  doubt,  there  is  more  or 
leMi  of  lactic  airid  in  all  butter-milk  ; but  perfectly  fresh 
cruoiQ,  which  has  stood  only  one  night  and  is  churned  early 
next  morning,  wUl  generally  prcduco  excellent  butter  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  in  summer,  oiul  no 
acid  taste  ran  be  discovered  in  the  butter-milk.  The  change 
by  which  the  butter  is  eeparated  in  a suiid  form  is  aocom- 
paniod  by  tho  developoaeot  of  boat  in  ehurniug.  That  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  with  respect  to  electricity  us  well 
as  the  temperature  has  a powerful  inliuence  on  the  making 
of  huiler,  no  one  con  doubt  «bo  has  paid  any  attention  to 
|be  ellect  of  a thunderstorm  in  a dairy,  e6{>ecially  when  it 


occur*  at  the  time  of  churning.  As  science  become*  gr* 
dually  applied  to  all  the  comnmn  arts  of  life  some  accurate 
expcfimentH  will  probably  be  made  to  throw  light  on  this 
subject,  and  an  electrometer  may  be  found  os  uiveful  in  a 
dairv  as  a tbermometcr  is  already. 

The  common  method  employed  to  separate  the  hntter 
from  tho  thinner  portion  of  the  cream  is  hy  strung  ogitatum. 
In  small  quantities  this  may  he  done  in  a boUic : but  the 
common  instrument  is  the  cAurw,  which  is  a wooden  cask 
rather  wider  at  bottom  than  at  the  top.  covered  with  a 
! round  lid  with  a hole  in  the  centre.  'Hirough  Iht*  hole 
passes  a round  stick  about  four  feet  long  inserted  In  the 
centre  of  a round  flat  board  with  holes  in  it:  the  diameter 
of  this  board  is  a little  less  than  that  of  the  top  of  the 
churn.  Various  improvcinenls  have  been  made  on  this 
machine.  The  cream  should  not  fill  above  two-ihirds  of 
the' churn.  By  means  of  this  stick  held  in  both  handsi  and 
moved  up  and  down,  the  cream  is  ritdenUy  agitate<l.  (lassiiig 
through  the  boles  in  tbe  l^oaid  and  round  its  e<1ge  every 
time  tbe  stick  is  raised  or  depressed,  and  thus  everv'  portion 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  air.  In  the  course  of  an 
hour's  churning,  more  or  less  according  lo  circumstances, 
small  kerrvels  of  butler  app<‘ar  which  are  soon  united  hy  tho 
pressure  of  the  board  against  the  bottom  of  the  chum,  and 
form  a moss  of  solid  butter.  Tlie  butter  is  roUected  w ith  the 
hand,  and  placed  in  a shallow  tub  for  the  next  operation. 
Thu  butter-milk  is  set  aside  for  the  pigs,  or  fur  danic»lic 
usu.  The  butler  U still  mixed  with  some  portion  of  biiltor- 
milk,  but  much  of  its  quality  fur  keeping  depends  on  their 
perfect  separation.  The  must  UsUal  way  is  to  spread  it  thin 
in  B shalUiw  tub,  beating  it  with  tlie  hand  or  a flat  wooden 
tp<ion,  and  washing  it  rc|>ea(L>dIy  with  clear  spring  water 
until  all  milkiness  di«ap}K-ars  in  the  water  which  is  poured 
off.  Some  experienced  dairymen  pretend  that  the  butter  is 
dcleriuroteil  by  much  washing,  aud  therefore  express  the 
butter-milk  by  simply  beating  the  butter  with  the  hand, 
kept  cool  by  frequently  dipping  it  in  cold  water,  or  with  a 
moist  cloth  wrapped  in  the  lurm  of  a t>ali,  which  souks  up 
all  the  butter-inilk,  and  leaves  the  butler  quite  dry.  This 
operation  requires  the  greatest  attention,  especiallv  in  warm 
weather,  and  no  person  should  work  the  butter  who  has 
not  a very  cool  hand.  Tho  lcs»  it  is  handltnl  the  Ivltcr,  and 
therefore  a wouilen  spoon  or  spatula  is  much  to  be  prefen  cil. 

When  it  ia  entirely  freed  fn^n  tbe  butter-milk  and  of  a 
proper  eonsisfcncy,  it  is  divided  into  portions  of  the  weight 
required,  if  it  is  intended  to  be  sold  fresh.  Tlie  muh-  uf 
preparing  fresh  batter  fw  tiie  market  is  either  by  making 
it  into  rolls  of  two  pminda,  or  into  flat  round  rakes  of  one 
pound  or  half  a pound  each,  which  ore  impressed  with  sonio 
figure  cut  in  a round  piece  of  w<xxl  like  a large  seat,  hence 
called  y>r»n/#.  The  rolls  are  made  oblong  with  four  side* 
slightly  flattened  by  throwing  the  lump  on  n stone  or  board 
surcessively  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  and  then  on  the  two 
ends.  This  requires  some  dexterity,  which  is  soon  ac- 
quired, and  it  is  dune  to  avoid  unne<'e»‘sary  handling. 

To  make  prints  tho  butter  is  first  made  into  balls,  and 
then  applied  by  pressure  to  the  wooil,  which  makes  the  im- 
pressione  : tbo  sides  arc  trinirood  up  along  tho  edge  of  the 
wood,  and  the  whole  is  pressed  against  a marble  ur  woodeu 
slab,  so  as  to  have  tlie  impression  uppermost,  and  form  a 
flat  cake.  The  wooden  print  is  readily  'letached  by  holding 
it  in  the  left  hand,  and  giving  a smart  bluw  with  the  right 
upon  it.  A hole,  l>ored  through  Uic  centre,  prevents  thu 
adhesion  of  the  huUer  from  the  exclusion  of  the  air.  In 
Cambridgeshire  butler  is  made  up  into  rolls  a yanl  long, 
and  passed  through  a ring  of  a certain  diameter,  fur  tho 
convenience  of  dividing  it  into  small  portions  without  tho 
trouble  of  weighing.  Hence  the  butter  is  said  to  be  sold 
by  the  yanl. 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  butter  that  is  made,  especially 
at  a distance  frucn  large  towns,  is  immrxliately  sailed  nnd 
put  into  casks,  which  usually  contain  fifty-six  pounds,  and 
are  called  firkins.  The  quality  of  the  salt  used  is  of  grout 
importance;  if  it  lx*  pure,  tho  butter  will  keep  its  flavour 
for  a long  inno.  but  when  it  i.s  impure  and  cuntaiiis  bitter 
and  duliquesceut  salts  the  butter  soon  bccunms  rancid.  Tho 
Dutch  ore  very  particular  in  this  point.  They  use  a kmd 
of  salt  which  is  marlo  by  slow  evaporation,  and  porf>-ctly 
crystallized.  Tim  salt  is  intimately  mixe<l  with  the  butter. 
From  3 to  j lbs.  ora  suilicinat  for  a firkin  of  5C  llts,*  Tho 

* TTie  r.aiovtiif  mixlurr  lia*  tm>n  f >uiid  tnperinr  to  «stt  sTnur  In  mriot 
iMtUrr;— likir  nn  «u»m  of  drf  sail  p.»iiadM|  fiaa^  (•«  vt  **tl*t,  shaj 
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casks  aro  matle  of  clean  white  woxi.  They  are  carefully 
vaalied  inside  with  stnmsr  brine  made  hot.  and  rublieci  o%er 
with  salt.  The  butter  beiiiif  quite  liry  is  pte^wNl  clu>e  into 
the  cask,  a small  layer  of  suit  haring  been  first  put  on  liio 
bottom.  Every  addition  is  carefully  inromirated  with  the 
preeetlintf  jxirtioti.  If  thi-re  is  not  a suffldeiit  quantity  to 
fill  the  cask  at  onoe,  the  surface  is  mode  stonoib^  sonoe  salt 
is  put  over  ih  and  a doth  is  pntsed  close  upon  it  toexelude 
the  air.  When  the  remainder  is  added,  at  the  next  churn* 
injt,  the  cloth  is  taken  off,  and  the  salt,  which  had  been  pm 
on  the  sarface,  carefully  retnovwl  with  a sfMK»n.  The  surface 
ta  duit  into  with  a small  woixlen  spade.  an<l  laid  r>>us;h,  end 
the  newlV'Salted  butter  wadded  and  ine»wpnraie<lcompbMc|T. 
This  prevents  a streak,  which  would  otherwise  apfiewr  at  the 
place  where  the  two  portions  Jninctl,  When  the  cask  is  hill 
some  salt  is  pul  over  it,  arMi  the  heml  is  put  in.  If  (he  lui  ter 
was  well  freed  from  all  the  buiter-milk,  aiel  tho  salt  mixed 
with  it  quite  dry,  it  will  not  shrink  in  the  cask,  and  it  will 
keep  its  flavour  for  a lonij  lime.  Should  there  bo  an 
oppcarance  of  shrinkinir.  ihe  cask  must  1»h  openerl,  and 
tnelled  butter  pourei!  round  it  w»  as  to  fill  up  tho  intcrstii-es 
between  the  butter  and  the  cask;  In  this  w-y  it  will  nut 
euffer  in  its  quality.  There  is  a mwleof  prcsorviujf  hutter 
for  domestic  use  without  aalt.  in  the  folkiwing  manner:  — 
the  butler  is  »et  in  arlean  pan  over  (he  fire  and  melfetl 
very  ffciitly ; it  is  not  allowwl  to  boil,  hut  is  ht'atwl  very 
nearly  to  the  boilinir  point.  Experience  has  shown  this 
heat  to  be  attained  when  the  reftcctitm  nf  the  white  of  (he 
eye  is  distinctly  seen  on  the  surface  of  (he  btiUer  on  l*»k!n>» 
down  into  the  pan.  All  tho  wa(err  particles  are  then 
evaporateil.  and  thocuivf,  of  which  a jsiftion  always  remains 
in  tho  liuder,  and  which  is  one  cause  of  it.s  hei'orniiijf  rancid, 
falls  (o  (he  bottom.  The  clear  (intler  is  poured  info  an 
earthen  vessel  and  cyrerwl  over  with  paper;  an<l  a Idailder 
or  a piece  of  leather  is  tied  over  the  jar  to  exclude  the  nir. 
When  it  is  cooled  it  ranch  resembles  host's  bird  It  has 
loat  some  of  its  flavour,  but  it  is  much  su{>criort0  8ull  butler 
for  culinary  purp<wes,  and  especially  for  pastry. 

The  Devonshire  metluKl  of  niakinjr  butter  differs  nm- 
terially  from  Ihe  common  pro.«ess  which  wo  have  dcscrilietl, 
and  is  peculiar  to  that  county.  Tlio  milk,  instead  of  bcins 
sol  for  tho  cream  to  rise,  ia  placed  In  tin  or  can  lien  pans, 
holdinjj  about  eleven  or  twelve  quarts  each.  Twelve  liours 
after  milking  these  pans  are  placed  on  a broad  iron  phtc. 
heated  by  a small  furnace.  The  lutlk  is  not  allowed  to 
boil,  but  n thick  scum  rises  to  the  siirfiicc.  As  soon  as 
small  bubliles  begin  to  appear,  where  a pwtion  of  tliis  is 
Tt^moved  with  a spr.m,  the  milk  is  taken  off  and  allowed  to 
cool.  Tlic  thick  pari  U taken  off  the  surface,  and  this  is 
called  ehuleti  creum.  It  is  a *>vcef  nleasaut  substance, 
more  solid  tlian  cream,  but  not  oo  soliu  as  butter ; and  is 
ron.si«lcre»l  as  a dainty  by  all  those  who  have  l»ren  earh 
ftccustoinctl  to  it.  A very  slight  agifatum  converts  it  into 
real  buder;  after  which  it  is  trc.ifcd  exactly  as  wc  have 
before  described.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any 
peculiar  udvantage  in  the  Devonshire  metIuMi. 

Another  method  of  making  butter,  which  is  more  gene- 
mlly  atloplcd.  is  to  churn  the  milk  and  cream  intfcther. 
This  metliod  i.s  pursued  in  parts  of  Holland,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  is  said  to  privluce  a greater  abundance  of 
butter  from  the  same  quantity  of  milk.  In  the  Dutch 
irclhod  tho  milk  U put  into  deep  jars  in  a cool  place,  each 
me<i/,  or  portion  milked  at  one  lane,  being  kept  separate. 
As  Koon  as  there  is  a slight  appearance  of  acidity  Iho  wlmle 
is  churned  in  4n  upright  churn,  which,  from  the  quantity 
of  milk,  is  of  very  large  dimensions.  The  plunger  is  there- 
fore worked  by  machinery  moved  by  a horse,  or  soroeiimes 
hv  a dog  walking  in  a whenl,  which  he  turns  by  his  weight. 
AVbcn  the  butter  begins  to  form  Into  small  kernels,  the  r.in- 
tenw  of  the  chum  are  emptied  on  a sieve,  which  lets  the 
buiter-niilk  pass  throufh.  The  butter  is  then  formed  into 
a mans,  ax  described  before.  In  Ireland  the  procc'»s  is  very 
similartbuc  the  milk  is  allowed  to  arrive  at  a greater  de- 
gree of  acidity,  which  is  a defect. 

In  Scotland  the  following  method  is  pursued  ; tho  r,iilk  is 
allowed  to  cool  for  six  hours,  and  then  put  into  a clean  vai. 
As  long  as  it  remains  sweet  more  milk  may  be  added,  but 
not  afler  any  acidity  is  produced.  It  is  then  covered  and 
allowed  to  get  sour,  till  it  onogulates  at  the  top  ; this  magu- 
lum  is  called  the  ^oynoer,  which  must  not  bo  broken  till  the 
butter  is  chnrncd.  When  the  clotted  milk  is  pal  into  tho 
chum,  warm  water  is  added  so  as  to  raUe  the  temperature 
to  7{fi  or  «9<l^  the  whole  l>ciDg  gradually  stirred  iu.  When 


this  is  properly  eondueted  the  buUer>isQk  WtU  b#  serp 
pleSMiit  and  wholesome,  with  a sub-acid  taste,  the  serum 
and  card  not  being  separated  from  each  other  for  tame  time 
after.  The  butter  is  said  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  made 
from  cream  alone.  (QiMrferfp  Joumeu  qf  AgrietUiurt, 
December,  I0d4.) 

Butter  is  a moet  valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  a great 
BOQice  of  wealth  to  those  itations  which  produce  it  in  the 
greatest  perfeetion.  The  Dutch  have  hitherto  had  the  pre- 
eminence : but  there  is  no  good  reeaon  why  the  rich  pas- 
tures in  England  and  Ireland  should  not  produee  as  good 
butter  as  those  of  Holland,  if  aulficient  attention  were  paid 
to  Ihe  minutiB  of  the  dairy,  to  the  purity  of  the  salt  used, 
and  es]»eoiaIly  to  deanhnessw  lor  which  the  Dutch  are  lo 
remarkable.  The  quality  of  the  butter  depends  on  some 
very  minute  eircumatances,  which  escape  the  notice  of  all 
■uprrficul  observers.  The  smallest  particle  o(  putreaeeot 
inaiter,  accidentall  y added,  and  even  mere  eifiuvia,  give  a turn 
to  the  chemical  action  going  on  from  the  niomenl  the  milk 
is  ox^kimkI  to  (he  sir.  and  tliey  taint  the  orsam  more  or  lew. 
The  quantity  of  pure  cream  which  rises  when  tbs  milk  is 
set  in  the  pens,  as  well  as  its  quality,  is  influenced  hy  these 
circumstancca.  When  the  milk  euidlsS  before  the  cream  Is 
separaierk  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  some  pqrtioa  of 
the  curil  being  mixed  with  the  butter.  In  its  perfevtiy  fresh 
state  the  tastu  is  not  affecteil  by  this;  but  (Im  butter  will 
not  keep  fresh  above  twenty-four  htnirs,  and  when  salted 
soon  becomes  rancxl.  Thus  a greater  quantity  is  produced, 
but  of  inferior  quality.  When  obeMe  is  made  of  the  milk 
frinii  wliirli  (he  cream  has  been  taken,  it  will  be  found  moet 
profitable  nut  to  attempt  to  lake  off  all  the  cream  by  re- 
pcateil  >kininiing;  for  more  will  be  gained  in  the  better 
quality  of  ihu  cheese,  than  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
the  butler,  at  tho  expensie  of  the  quality. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fart,  that  such  aro  the  niceties  ot 
tho  dairy,  tiiut  great  experience  alone  can  ensure  a produce 
of  superior  quality,  ami  this  experience  would  be  moro 
reaililv  acquired  if  tlie  cirminsUiiccs  were  dccuratcly  ob- 
sers'ed  and  nole<l.  We  would  recommend  to  those  who 
liiivo  oxiuiisive  dairies  to  mark  by  the  thermometer  the  tem- 
perature of  the  milk  and  cream  in  the  different  stages  of  tho 
process;  occasionally  lo  test  the  acidity  of  the  butter-milk 
by  means  of  alkalis;  and  to  note  any  peculiarit)’  in  the 
afmospliere  by  an  electrometer.  A few  observations  care- 
fully noted,  repeated,  and  compared,  wtnild  throw  more 
light  on  the  true  causes  which  favour  or  oppose  the  produo- 
lloii  of  grn>d  butter,  than  all  the  guesses  that  have  l^Uwrto 
be<»n  made. 

The  quality  of  the  butter  depends  materially  on  the  na- 
tore  of  the  pasture.  The  best  is  made  from  cows  fed  in 
rich  natural  meadows.  Certain  plants  which  grow  in  poor 
ami  marshy  soils  give  a disagreeable  taste  lo  tlie  butter 
The  c»nimoti  notion  that  the  yellow  flower  called  the  butter- 
cup gives  colour  and  flavour  to  butter  Is  a mistake : cows 
never  crop  the  flower  if  they  can  avoid  it.  and  the  whole 
plant  is  acrid  and  unpalaiatde.  W'hcn  cows  are  fed  with 
cut  grass  in  the  stable  tho  butter  is  infenor,  except  in  liio 
caw  of  some  artificial  grasxcx.  such  as  lucerne.  Turnips  and 
other  roots  given  to  oows  in  winter  communicate  more  or  less 
of  a bad  taste  t'»  butler,  which  is  corrected  in  some  degree  by 
means  of  a small  quantity  of  water  and  saltpetre  added  to 
the  milk;  and  also,  it  is  said,  by  giving  salt  to  the  cows  with 
(heir  food.  But  there  is  no  butler  made  in  winter  equal  to 
that  which  is  madn  where  the  rows  are  feil  entirely  with 
good  meadow  hay.  especially  of  the  second  crop,  called  after- 
math hay.  which  contains  few  seed-stnlks.  [Aftekmath.] 

The  yellow  colour  of  fine  May  butter  is  frequently  imi- 
tated artificially  by  mixing  acme  ground  annolta  root,  or 
(he  juice  of  carrots,  wHh  the  cream.  This  is  easily  delected 
hy  t he  to-stc  of  tho  butter,  which  is  not  improved  by  it,  and 
has  not  tho  peculiar  flavour  of  fine  grass  butter;  but  in 
other  respects  it  is  a harmless  addition.  Some  cows  give  a 
much  yellower  cream  than  others,  especially  the  Alderney 
cows;  and  the  butter  made  from  it  is  of  a peculiarly  fine 
flavour.  When  a cow  has  lately  calved  the  milk  is  also 
much  yellower.  Imt  this  soon  goes  off,  if  it  be  not  the  natural 
colour;  and  the  butter  mane  by  mixing  this  with  other 
milk,  although  of  a deeper  colour,  is  not  improved  by  it. 

According  to  the  aoi-ounts  of  the  produce  of  butler  from 
different  countries  and  vnrious  bre^s  of  cows,  we  may 
' state  that,  on  an  average,  four  gallons  of  milk  produce  six- 
teen ounces  of  butter ; and  lo  make  Che  feeding  of  cows  ter 
the  dairy  a profitable  eoiploymcnt  in  England,  a good  oow 
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shouM  tmxlaM  six  ptmndi  of  butter  per  week  in  summer, 
and  half  that  quantity  in  winter,  allowing  from  six  weeks  to 
two  months  for  her  being  dry  before  calving ; that  is.  120  lbs. 
in  twenty  weeks  after  t^ving.  and  80  lbs.  in  the  remainder 
of  the  time  till  she  goes  dry, — in  all  about  200  lbs.  in  the  ' 
year.  If  she  produces  more  she  may  be  considered  as  a su- 
7>erior  cow,  if  less  she  is  below  par.  To  produce  this  quan- 
tity the  pasture  must  be  good,  and  if  we  allow  three  acres 
to  keep  a cow  in  gross  and  hay  for  a year,  which  is  not  very 
far  from  the  mark,  the  butter  made  will  produce  about  lu/., 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  I.ondon.  if  it  is  sold  in  ■ 
fresh  state,  and  the  calf  about  15«.  at  a week  old.  This  does 
little  more  than  pay  rent  and  expenses ; the  profit  must  bo 
made  by  feeding  pigs,  or  making  skim-milk  cheese. 

An  inferior  kind  of  butter  is  made  in  some  cbeeso  dairies 
from  the  oily  portion  of  the  milk  skimmed  from  the  whey, 
which  is  set  m pans  like  milk  alter  the  cheese  has  been 
made.  It  is  sold  at  an  inferior  price  to  labourers,  and  sel- 
dom comes  to  market.  It  is  totally  unfit  for  salting  and 
keeping.  It  is  known  by  the  niino  of  whey  butter. 

BUTTER-TRADE.  Butter  is  an  article  of  great  com- 
mercial importance  in  many  countries,  and  especially  in 
India,  where,  undep  the  name  of  ghee,  it  forms  one  of  the 
staple  productions  of  many  districts.  In  Europe  the  greatest 
trade  in  butter  belongs  to  the  more  northern  nations.  The 
quality  of  that  produced  in  England  and  in  Holland  is 
considered  the  Imt  in  the  world.  A considerable  quantity 
of  Dutch  butter  is  exported,  but  all  tliat  is  produced  in 
England  is  consumed  at  home,  in  addition  to  large  quan- 
tities imported  from  Ireland  and  the  nortli  of  Europe.  The 
quantity  so  imported  has  been  for  some  time  pro^ssively 
increasing. 
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No  account  of  the  importn.iona  from  Ireland 

can  be  had 

later  than  1825,  the  intercourse 

between  the  two  inlands 

haring  then  been  placed  upon  the  footing  of  a coasting 
trade;  and  there  is  no  statement  of  imports  from  foreign 
countries  of  an  earlier  date  than  1801.  In  183-1,  the  latest 
year  for  which  the  accounts  of  the  trade  with  different 
countries  haio  been  mode  public,  the  importations,  which 
amounted  to  133,871  cwts.,  were  received  from  the  following 
Countries:  rtsr.,  Russia,  1 cw't. ; Denmark.  8846  cwts.; 
Prussia,  5 cwts. ; Germany,  17,693  cwts.;  Holland,  106,776 
cwts. ; Belgium,  626  cwts.;  France,  2 cwt*. ; Italy,  4 cwts. ; 
other  rounirics.  18  cwts. : total,  133,871  cwts. 

It  is  not  possible  to  stale  the  quantity  of  butter  ox|>ortcd 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  our  colonies  and  foreign 
countries,  in  consequence  of  the  practice  at  the  custom- 
house of  including  butter  and  cheese  in  the  same  state- 
ment. The  shipments  of  butter  so  made  are  entirely  of  the 
produce  of  Ireland.  The  chief  cvisiotncr  is  Portugal ; next 
to  that  country  Brazil  takes  the  largest  quantity  ; and  about 
40,000  firkins,  or  1000  tons,  arc  annually  sent  to  the  Eng- 
lish West  India  colonies. 

Various  arts  of  parliament  have  l>ecn  passed  with  the 
view  of  preventing  fraudulent  ]>rartice8  in  the  packing  of 
butter,  but  such  legislative  interference  seems  unnecessary. 

The  average  contract  price  for  butler  purchased  for  the 
two  of  Greenwich  Hospital  at  various  tiinas  since  1730 
has  been  as  vindcr: — 1730,  per  lb.;  1 740,  5d. ; 1760, 
5id.,  1755.  bbd.\  1760,  5^/.:  1765,  5H ; 6idL ; 

1775,6J<t;  1785,  6|</, ; 1790,  OK  ; 1795,  8fd.; 

1800.  lUd.;  1805,  Ilf/.;  1810,  13l</.;  1815,  I4r/.;  1820. 
yf/.;  1825.  !0i</.;  1830.  Of/.;  1834,  "irf. 

Thu  rates  of  duty  payable  at  different  times  during  the 
present  century  on  the  importation  of  butter  from  foreign 
countries  have  lHN.*n  varied  as  follows; — 1801,  2jt.  9d.  per 
cwU.  and  3 pur  cent,  ad  valnrcm  ; 1803,  3s.  C|d.  per  cwt. ; 

1801.  3s.  Ilfi.;  1805,  4s.;  1806,  4s.  .If/.;  1»09.  4r.  4d. : 
1813,  5r.  l|a. ; 1816,20s.;  at  which  last-mentioned  rate  it 
baA  U>en  cuiitinueU  to  the  present  time  (1836). 

BUTTER.  [Dixt.J 


BUTTER  TREE.  [BAstiA.] 

BUTTER  AND  TALmW  TREE.  [P*ntadia>i:s.J 
BUTTERFLY.  [Lkwdoptbxa.} 

BUTTERFLY  PLANT.  [Oncidium.] 

BUTTERFLY  ORCHIS.  [in.ATANTHiiRA.] 
BUTTERMERE,  a chapelry  of  the  parish  of  Brigban, 
in  Cumberland,  much  freauent^  by  travellers  for  the  sake 
of  the  beautiful  lake  which  bears  its  name.  This  lake  is  about 
H mile  long,  and  ^ mile  broad  : a swampy  flat,  partly  mea- 
dow-land, partly  under  the  plough,  intervenes  hetw*>en  it 
and  the  grand  hill  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  called  Honis- 
tarCrag.  Another  level  tract,  about  a mile  long,  separates 
it  from  the  fine  sheet  called  Crummock  Water  ; the  chapel 
and  village  of  Buttermere  stand  at  some  little  elevation  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  valley,  between  the  two  lakes.  The  number 
of  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  pasturage  and 
agriculture,  is  thus  given  in  the  populstion  returns : — 

1801.  1811.  1821.  1631. 

74  109  136  89 

exhibiting  a remarkable  decrease,  which  is  corroborated  by 
a decrease  in  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  from  21.  in 
1821,  to  19.  The  chapelry  contains  3480  acres.  Slate 
quarries  have  been  worked  in  Honistar  Crag ; but  not,  we 
Mievc,  for  the  last  few  years.  The  river  Cocker  rises  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  traverses  both  lakes,  and  falls  into 
tbo  lX>rwont  at  Cockermouth. 

There  is  a tolerably  good  road  from  Cockermouth  and 
Lorton,  by  Crummock  Water,  to  Buttermere,  which  is  con- 
tinued, as  a mountain  road,  to  SeatoUar.  (Borrowdalr.) 
There  is  a road  through  the  Vale  of  Newlands  to  Keswick, 
distant  about  9 miles,  but  it  is  not  suited  fur  heavy  carriages, 
being  rough,  narrow,  and  for  2 miles  extremely  steep.  The 
mountains  which  inclose  this  valley  belong,  on  the  £.  side, 
to  the  lowest,  those  on  the  W.  side  and  end  to  the  middle, 
slate-formation  ; and  the  smooth  conical  shapes  of  the  former 
are  remarkably  contrasted  with  the  abrupt  outlines  of  the 
latter.  The  whole  tract,  from  the  fool  of  Crummock  upwards, 
presents  a good  specimen  both  of  the  sterner  and  so^r  fea- 
tures of  mountain  scenery.  About  a mile  down  Crummock, 
and  half  a mile  from  the  W.  side  of  the  lake,  a small  stream, 
falling  over  a precipice  of  1 56  ft.,  forms  the  w.itorfall  of  Scale 
Force.  Near  its  foot,  and  past  Floutern  Tam,  over  a low 
but  wide  moor,  runs  the  ordinary  footway  for  those  who 
cross  from  Buttermere  to  Ennerdale.  From  the  upper  end 
of  Buttermere  there  runs  another  mountain  path  of  much 
bolder  character,  over  the  pass  called  ScarfGap,  descending 
into  the  head  of  Ennerdale  (here  called  Gillerlhwaitej.  then 
mounting  the  Black  Sail  and  running  rapidly  down  Mose- 
dale  to  Wasdale  Head.  Tlie  writer  has  crossed  those  passes 
with  a lady  on  a clever  pony  ; hnt  the  ground  is  difficult, 
and  a considerable  part  of  it  must  be  done  on  foot : to  those 
who  can  walk,  a horse  will  be  more  plague  than  profit. 
From  Buttermere  down  to  Wasdale  Head  may  bo  from  8 to 
9 miles : from  thence  to  the  next  public-house,  below  the  foot 
of  Wastwaier,  is  4 miles  more.  It  is  a route  of  great  variety 
and  grandeur. 

BUTTERS,  VEGETABLE,  the  name  given  to  the 
concrete  oil  of  certain  vegetables,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  butler  obtained  from  the  milk  of  animals,  and  from 
being  employed  for  similar  purposes.  Tlie  term  ia  also 
occasionally,  but  improperly,  applied  to  some  vegetable  pro- 
ducts which  arc  entirely  of  a waxy  nature,  such  a-i  the  wax 
of  lltc  Myrifit  eeri/era.  The  name  is  likewise  licstowerl  in 
Siberia  on  certain  alga*,  species  of  the  genus  such 

as  N.  prtmi/orme.  The  most  important  vegetable  butters 
are  prwluced  by  the  Jianxia  hutyracea  and  other  species  of 
that  genus  {Hatria)  and  certain  palms,  such  as  the  Coro# 
butyraeeu  and  the  Klais  Guineentie,  the  former  of  which  is 
of  great  utility  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brazil,  where  it  grows 
naturally,  and  to  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo,  wlicrc  it  is 
cultivated  ; while  the  latter  is  very  serviceable  to  the  natives 
of  Guinea.  {Librury  of  Entertahxing  Knoidedge ; Ve- 
getable Subttancet ; SlaUriaU  of  Manu/arture,  p.  221.) 

BUTTERS  (in  pharmacy)  was  the  name  formerly  given 
to  certain  hydrochlorates  of  the  metals,  such  as  antimonv. 
arsenic,  bismuth,  tin.  and  zinc.  Precipitated  sulphur  like- 
wise was  termed  butter  of  sulphur.  These  designations  are 
now  nearlv  obsolete. 

BUTTMANN.  PHILIP  KARU  an  eminent  scholar 
and  raythologer,  woh  born  on  the  5tli  Dct-embcr.  1764,  at 
Frankfort  on  tbo  Mam.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  lifu  he 
dropped  his  second  Christian  name,  hut  they  both  appear  on 
the  title-pages  of  his  earlier  worlu.  He  was  descended 
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fVom  the  French  Protestante  who  took  refui^o  in  Germany 
from  the  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV^  and  his  name  is  a 
German  representative  of  the  French  Boudernont.  His 
father.  Jacob  Buttman.  a respectable  stationer,  placed  him. 
at  an  early  a^e,  under  the  care  of  Furman,  the  learned  rec- 
tor of  the  eymnasium  of  his  native  place,  in  which  be  first 
acquired  that  taste  for  philolojrical  studies  and  that  love 
for  the  Greek  language  in  particular  for  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished through  life.  In  178it  be  went  to  Gottingen  to 
follow  up  his  classical  investigations  under  the  supenatend> 
anceofHevne.  In  1786,  afbar  a short  stay  at  Frankfort, 
he  visited  nis  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Bhrmann  of  Strasbourg. 
There  he  became  a^uainted  with  Schweighauser,  who  was 
then  engaged  on  his  edition  of  * Polybius,'  and  Buttroann 
made  bis  first  appearance  as  a philologer  in  some  notes 
which  he  furnished  to  that  laborious  work.  Shortly  after 
this  he  was  appointed  geographical  teacher  to  the  young 
prince  of  Anhalt  Dessau,  in  which  situation  he  remained 
for  about  eight  months.  In  1788  he  went  to  Berlin,  and 
had  the  go^  fortune  to  make  some  literary  a<^uaiotances 
in  that  city,  which  led  to  his  being  appoint^,  in  a year  or 
two,  assistant  librarian  to  the  king,  and  he  added  to  his 
rather  inadequate  salary  by  taking  primte  pupils,  and 
writing  for  the  booksellers.  The  former  employment  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  various  errors  of  the  Greek  mm- 
mans  then  in  use,  and  with  tlieir  uselessness  as  text-^ks 
for  beginners.  Accordingly,  in  1792,  he  published  a short 
Greek  grammar,  which  was  so  superior  both  in  matter  and 
manner  to  every  former  book  on  the  su^ect,  that  it  at  onee 
established  itself  in  all  the  schooli  of  Germany  ; and  even 
now,  after  a lapse  of  more  than  40  years,  it  is  the  only 
accidence  uscd,m  the  gymnasia  of  that  country.  Buttmann 
was  appointed,  in  1796,  secretary  to  the  royal  library,  and 
four  years  afterwards  he  was  made  a professor  in  the  Joa* 
ohimlbalsche  gymnasium,  the  high  school  of  Berlin , he 
hold  this  appointment  till  1808,  when  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  original  professors  in  the  new  university.  He 
was  elected  a memlwr  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  in 
1806  ; but  so  great  was  his  reputation,  that  his  ' Essay  on 
Apollo  and  Artemis*  was  inserted  in  the  transactions  of 
that  society  tlireo  years  before  he  entered  it.  Shortly  after 
his  appointment  as  professor  in  the  university  he  was 
select^  from  his  colleagues  as  classical  tutor  to  the  pnnee 
royal.  After  Spalding's  death,  in  June.  181),  Buttmann 
was  elected  his  successor  as  secretary  to  the  historical  phi- 
lological class  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences ; but  he  felt 
this  office  so  irksome,  that  nothing  but  bis  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  academy  could  have  induced  him  to  retain 
it;  for,  as  Schleiermacher  observes  (*  Gedaebtnisarede  auf 
Philipp  Buttinan,'  p.  xxi.),  ‘ bo  never  had  any  inclination 
for  public  business,  partly  because  he  abhorred  noroplicated 
responsibilities,  partly  because  ho  had  a well-founded  aver- 
sion to  all  mere  formalities.’  The  peculiar  constitution  of 
the  societv,  however,  induced  him  to  accept  this  appoint- 
ment, and  his  panegyrist  adds  that  he  introduced  many 
convenient  abriogments  of  formalities  without  departing 
from  essentials.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  head  librarian 
to  the  king,  and  in  1824  was  made  a knight  of  the  Prussian 
Red  Ragle  of  the  third  class.  From  this  year  till  his  death  he 
was  nfllicted  with  repeated  attacks  of  apoplexy  : he  die<l  on 
the  2Ut  June,  1829.  Buttmann  was  marri^  in  18UU,  to 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Selle,  the  king's  physician,  bv 
whom  he  left  a family ; his  son  Augustus  is  a good  scholar, 
and  republished,  in  1833,  his  fathers  well-known  edition  of 
* Demosthenes’  Oration  against  Midias.'  Buttmann  wrote 
his  own  life,  up  to  the  time  of  his  becoming  a member  of  the 
Berlin  academy,  in  the  third  part  of  Lowe's  collection  (Bild- 
nissc  jeUlebeiidcr  Berliner  Gclchrter  mit  Selbstbiogra* 
phicn). 

The  best  known  of  Buttmann's  writings  are I.  His  three 
celebrated  Grammars  : (1),  the  School  Grammar,  which  has 
been  very  badly  translated  in  America  ; (2).  the  interme- 
diate Greek  Grammar,  which  has  boon  twice  translated — 
once  by  Boileau,  Ixmd.,  1633,  and  also  by  the  Araerictii 
professor  Robinson  ; (3),  bis  complete  Greek  Grammar, 
which  only  contains  the  Accidence:  unfortunately  it  is  not 
yet  accessible  to  the  English  student,  though  it  is  for  supe- 
rior to  MatthUi  as  a collection  of  facts  with  regard  to  the 
formal  part  of  the  Greek  lan^age. 

II.  His  ‘ Lexilogus,'  which  has  been  well  translated  by 
Mr.  Fishlake. 

HI.  His  ' Mythologus;'  a collection  of  his  mythological 
and  historical  essays. 


The  most  remarkable  feature  in  Buttmann’s  literary  cha- 
racter was  his  willingness  to  give  assistance  to  other  writers. 
Re  began  with  assisting  Schweighauser;  and  Heindorf, 
Biestor,  Wolf.  Spalding,  and  Niebuhr,  successively  received 
and  acknowledged  his  valuable  aid.  In  all  his  literary 
labours  Buttmann  was  distinguished  for  an  honest  and  dis- 
criminating scepticism ; he  never  doubted,  however,  but 
with  a wish  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  in  contriving  methods 
of  fathoming  a difficulty  he  never  was  exceeded  in  inge- 
nuity. His  private  character  was  very  amiable,  and  doubt 
less  Schleiermacher  was  justified  in  saying  that  * there  wss 
hardly  one  in  the  circle  of  bis  literary  acquaintances  so  wel 
known,  so  unanimously  appreciatod,  and  so  entirely  beloved 
as  he  was.' 

BUTTNERIA'CEiB,  a group  of  plants,  by  some  bota 
niits  considered  a distinct  natural  order by  others  reduced 
to  a section  of  Slerouliaecm.  They  belong  to  the  malval 
alliance  of  Exogens,  and  are  readily  known  by  their  petals 
being  bagged  at  the  base,  their  stamens  partly  sterile  and 
peialoid,  and  their  fhiit  covered  with  hooked  spiny  hairs. 
From  StercuHaoese  Proper,  they  differ  by  the  presence  of 
petals,  and  their  stamens  not  Mng  unitM  into  a eolumn  ; 
from  Malvaoee,  by  their  two-cell^  anthers  and  bagged 
petals;  and  fh)m  Lasiopetalem,  by  their  calyx  not  being 
coloured  like  a corolla,  and  their  petals  not  rudiment^. 
The  species  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  tropical  countries ; 
they  partake  of  the  mucilaginous  inert  properties  of  Mal- 
vaceae ; their  bark  often  yields  a tough  fibre  fit  for  manu- 
facture into  cordage  ; an^  one  species,  Theobroma  Cacao, 
produces  the  seeds  from  which  the  buttery  and  somewhat 
bitter  substance  called  cocoa  is  obtained,  and  which,  mixed 
with  vanilla,  forms  the  basis  of  chocolate. 


[BottorrU  taodora.] 

1.  t wntrlvt*  SQwrr  Mn  froa  sbo*«;  themter  prataKoa  li  ealn:  Ik* 
•oiiclad  boaira  u«  p^I*.  aad  Uw  SniyMl  eraln  rtyWHatt  the  S MeiU* 
■UncD* : 1,  la  th«  aal>-x  rat  opan,  with  tfaa  ttuma  atUcli«d  to  it{  % U a )oo- 
ritudinsl  aeetlon  of  a lowar.  ihoarinK  tlta  orwin  at  the  petali  i i,  a petal  t 
5,  a oalt-x  tmm  Oob  abore,  with  the  yoaoc  fruit  eat  tranararociy,  aa4  tha 
hoohad  aaka  trllh  which  it  la  eoaered  prqieeUaf  Omh  iiaiidn:  6, a Mibm: 
7.  the  ovarv 

BUTTON.  Tins  useful  little  appendage  to  almost  every 
dress  is  made  of  nearly  every  variety  of  material.  Gold,  silver, 
brass,  copper,  pewter,  motber-o'-poarl,  bard  wood,  bone,  ivory, 
horn,  leatner,  paper,  gloss,  silk,  wool,  cotton,  linen,  ihrwMl, 
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ira  all  formed  into  buttoiUt  and  the  manufacture  ia  earned 
on  to  a very  creat  extent. 

The  Tarieliea  of  the  form  of  buttons  may  be  reduced  to 
l>ur,  viz.  1.  tbo»e  ttilA  sJumktt  3.  ihoae  mthoui  t/u»nki; 
3.  tbo!W  on  wire  moulds  (or  rings);  and  4.  buUooa  covered 
a itb  »ilk.  doth,  or  other  mutehal. 

).  Metal  buttons  with  shanks  are  generally  punched  out 
of  u piate  of  brass  having  rather  less  zinc  in  its  composition 
than  oi'dinar)'  brass.  The  disks  so  punched  out»  after  having 
their  edges  trimmed  to  take  off  Urn  burr,  are  read)'  fur  the 
shank.  Tlie  slianks  are  made  of  wire  by  a most  ingenious 
machine  invented  by  Thomason  ot  Birmingham.  A coil 
of  wire  is  planed  in  tim  machine,  one  cod  of  which  gradually 
a4Uaiirus  to  a point  where  a pair  of  shears  cuts  off  a piece 
of  the  TM^uisitu  length;  a stud  then  presses  against  the 
iiixldle  of  the  piece  and  forces  it  betwoeu  the  two  jaws  of  a 
VICO  into  a biap!o*like  form  : the  jaws  then  compress  it  so 
as  to  form  the  eyo  of  the  shank ; o little  hamuier  then 
strikes  the  eml  and  makes  it  level,  and  another  movement 
finally  drops  it  complete  into  a box. 

Tlie  shanks  being  placed  upon  the  <U«k  in  their  proper 
position,  aixl  kept  there  by  a bent  Hat  slip  of  iron,  a small 
piece  of  solder  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  sliank.  In  this 
stale  IDO  or  more  are  put  upon  an  iron  plate  and  hooted  in 
on  o>vti  till  the  solder  runs  and  ti.xos  the  shank.  They  are 
then  turned  sejiarately  in  a lathe,  the  chuck  of  the  latlie 
being  so  formed  as  to  allow  the  bullous  to  be  pul  in  and 
taken  out  with  groat  fucUity.  The  gilding  is  performed 
with  an  amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury  ab^iut  the  consist* 
tune  of  butter:  five  grams  of  gold  are  sulfictent  for  a gross 
of  Imitofis. 

White  melal  Imttons,  such  os  tliosc  on  soldiers'  drosses, 
are  cast  in  moulds,  containing  ten  or  twelve  dozen,  and  the 
shanks  are  placed  in  the  moulds  previous  to  casting,  so 
that  when  the  buttons  are  cast  the  shanks  arc  Qxed  at,  the 
same  litno. 

Mothcr*o' -pearl  buttons  are  cut  out  of  the  pearl  shell  by 
means  of  a small  cylindrical  saw,  i.  e.  a tube  of  steel  with 
its  edge  cut  into  teotlL  This  tubular  saw  has  a pulley  on 
the  tube,  and  it  is  made  to  reverivo  rapidly  after  the  manner 
of  a lathe.  The  shell  is  then  pressed  up  against  it,  and 
thus  the  circular  disk  for  the  button  is  quickly  cut  out  of 
the  shell ; if  the  shell  is  thick  the  circular  disk  may  be 
split  into  two;  the  disks  are  then  turned  in  a lathe.  As 
the  shanks  cannot  be  soldered  in,  and  they  woubl  not  look 
ueut  if  rivetlM  through  the  button,  a hole  is  turned  about 
halfway  through,  the  hole  being  wider  at  the  botiom  than 
at  tbo  top,  or.  as  it  is  culled.  duTe*tailed.  The  stem  of  the 
iiu'hil  shank  is  just  tlm  size  of  the  sinnllest  part  of  the  hole, 
and  the  stem  is  made  a little  hollow  by  drilling  a conical 
hole  up  it,  so  ns  to  Ic.ive  the  metal  very  thin  at  the 
etlges.  The  shank  being  now  put  into  the  duVc-tailod  hole, 
a slight  blow  with  the  hummer  spreads  the  thin  etlge  of  the 
sieni  uiuler  the  duve-tailed  edge  of  the  bole,  ami  the  shank 
U firnily  fixed.  Muiher-o'-pearl  buttons  are  sometimes 
oniumeiiieil  with  excenthc  circles,  (lutes  radiating  from  the 
centre.  &c.,  all  of  which  are  executed  in  the  lathe  bv  means 
oCuii  excfiiirir  chuck  ami  slide  rest. 

Huttons  without  shanks  are  mndo  of  tDOthcr*o''pcatl. 
Wood.  bone,  metal,  fic..  the  metal  mios  being  Htam|icn  and 
ibe  rest  turned.  They  liavu  tour  holes  through  which  the 
tbread  is  pa«se<l  to  fix  them  on  the  garment.  These  holes 
are  elninpcd  in  metal  buttons,  but  tim  are  drille'l  in  those 
winch  are  made  of  other  materials.  Tlio  holes  are  drilled 
while  the  buttons  are  in  the  iutho;  four  long  drills  are 
made  to  converge  towards  the  button,  and  thus  tbo  four 
holes  nru  all  driUefl  at  once. 

3.  Huttons  on  wire  moulds  are  merely  wire  rings  covered 
with  ilircad. 

4.  Colored  buttons.  AUhmigli  many  beautiful  speci- 
mensof  metal  buttons  have  been  produced  by  the  lamiul'ac- 
Direr,  still  mrlttl  buttons  may  be  said  to  be  in  groat  nioasure 
stiper!»e«lcd  by  covered  button*.  The  stimulus  being  thus 
given,  a great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  the 
iiiunuf<icture  of  covered  buttons,  and  a number  of  patents 
have  been  obtained  for  the  inventions : the  following  two 
plans  will  give  a general  idea  uf  llm  principles  of  their  con- 
struction. In  one  plati  a metal  disk  is  punched  out  of  thin 
iron  plate,  which  by  sub^'quent  punches  ha.s  its  edges 
turned  up  and  then  bent  a little  inwards:  this  is  done  to 
lonn  the  bofly  of  the  button.  .Another  .^mailer  disk,  capable 
of  lying  within  tire  e«lges  of  the  above,  has  a round  or  ovj)l 
holu  iu  the  centre:  this  is  to  form  the  back.  A circular 


piece  of  the  stuff  called  florcnline  is  then  wrappetl  roun  * 
the  larger  disk,  and  the  edges  hronght  over  and  prvnsed  tutc 
the  hollow  t the  smaller  disk  or  back  is  then  pressed  into  its 
pUoe,  and  then  the  turned-up  edges  of  the  face  being  com- 
press^ on  the  back,  tlie  whole  becomes  Grmly  fixed  togUher 
and  the  cloth  protruding  through  the  hole  in  the  bock 
affords  the  means  of  fixing  it  to  the  garment.  In  the  other 
plan,  which  produces  a very  neat  button,  tbo  disk  for  the 
body  is  left  fiat,  and  the  bock  is  a small  circular  disk  with  a 
found  bole  in  the  centre,  but  tlie  outer  edge  is  cut  into 
eight  abarp  triangular  points  like  a little  star.  Tboie 
points  are  bent  to  a little  less  than  a right  angle  to  the 
disk,  so  tliat  the  points  incline  a bttle  inwards.  Besides 
these  two  metal  disks,  three  pieces  of  paper  and  two  pwees 
of  cloth  ore  necessary,  so  that  tlie  button  consists  of  no  lets 
than  seven  separste  pieces,  which  are  pul  together  in  the 
following  order:— '1st.  On  the  piece  of  fioreutino  which 
forms  the  ooier  oovering  is  laid  a piece  of  paper  of  the  same 
size ; on  this  the  iron  disk  forming  the  body ; on  this  another 
piece  of  paper  the  same  size  Ot  tlie  body  ; on  this  another 
piece  of  paper  crumpled  up  into  a little  pullet  to  help  to  fonn 
the  shank  ; on  this  a piece  of  coarse  cloth ; and  finally  the 
metal  bock.  In  putting  on  tbe  back  the  tlorenimo  is 
gathered  up  over  tbs  whole  of  tbe  materials,  and  then  tbe 
points  of  tbe  bock  are  pressed  into  it ; and  as  tbe  points  of 
the  back  are  bent  a liRle  inwards  (as  waa  mentioned  above), 
the  consequence  of  the  pressure  is,  that  as  they  enter  the 
cloth  tbev  bend  more  and  mure  inwards  and  thus  form 
eight  little  hooks  which  very  neatly  and  effuctivulT  hold  the 
whole  together.  The  little  paper  pellet  makes  the  cloth 
protrude  through  tlie  hole  in  the  bark,  and  funns  the  cloth 
shank  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  coat.  Almoist  tbo 
whole  of  these  processesnro  performed  by  puiichosof  variou* 
foniis,  but  it  ha*  men  been  proposed  to  do  the  whole  by 
a machine,  and  a patent  has  been  taken  fur  one  in  whicii 
by  placing  two  plates  nf  iron,  a roll  of  fiorentinc,  a roil  of 
oioth,  and  three  rolls  of  paper,  and  by  setting  the  machine 
in  motion,  the  whole  of  tbe  seven  parts  of  this  ingenious 
button  are  to  be  cut  out,  pul  in  their  respective  poiilUms, 
and  combined  together  into  a perfect  button. 

A very  beautiful  and  perfeMly  novel  steel  button  has 
been  lately  produced  bn’  Mr.  Barton  of  the  Hovsl  Mint-  It 
is  intended  for  court  dresses,  Ijeing  far  too  delicate  and  too 
expensive  for  ordinary  puipoetw.  By  means  of  most  accu- 
rate dividing  machinery,  a number  of  groups  of  fine  lines 
arc  engravocl  on  the  button,  the  graving  point  being  the 
splinter  of  a diamond  ; — the  machine  is  so  accurate,  that 
lO.VOU  lines  can  be  drawn  within  the  inch.  Tbe  groups  of 
lines  may  be  disposed  in  triangles  or  hexagons,  after  the 
manner  of  a honeycomb,  or  in  any  other  form  at  the  option 
of  fhe  artist,  or  the  lines  may  be  made  to  cross  each  other 
in  any  direction.  The  pattern  is  comparalively  of  little  im- 
portance. the  lieautiful  effect  Wingprwlucetl  by  the  brilliant 
reflection  of  the  light,  which  exhibit*  all  tbe  colours  of  the 
rainbow  in  playful  clouds  like  mother-o’ -pearl,  or  in  intense 
colour  like  the  nibv  or  the  emcrahl. 

BUTTON,  TriOMAS,  one  of  the  early  arctic  navi- 
gator!!, was  an  able  seaman  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  whoso 
son  (Hie  Prince  Henry)  seems  to  have  been  his  first  pafrou. 
In  1612.  about  three  years  ofter  the  unhappy  death  of  the 
navigator  Hudson,  the  mcrchanla  of  I>ondon  engaged 
Button  to  follow  up  Hudson’s  discos'eries  with  two  ships, 
the  Resolution  anti  the  Discovery.  He  waa  aceompanic«l 
on  this  expedition  by  Bylof  and  Pricket,  who  had  saileil 
with  Hudson,  their  expfrience  and  high  qualities  a.s  seamen 
being  considered  sufflrient  in  thcrscdais  to  outweigh  the 
Busplrions  of  their  having  partaken  in  the  mutiny  that  de- 
priveil  Hudson  of  life.  (’n»R«ing  iho  Atlantic.  Button  en- 
tered Hudson's  Straits  to  the  south  of  Rcsolutiun  Islands, 
and  then  keeping  without  devinfton  a wcsicni  course,  he 
renched  Sotilhamptnn  Island-  Sailing  aftll  to  the  west,  ho 
fell  in  with  tlie  American  continent,  in  iat.  60®  40'.  From 
this  point  of  tlie  main  land,  which  he  named  * Hupe 
Checked,’  he  made  away  to  the  south,  and  on  tho  IStlioi 
August,  1612.  he  discovered  the  mouth  of  Nelson’s  River, 
in  Iat.  sr“  10'.  At  this  point,  which  aubscmientlv  Ticcame 
the  chief  establishment  of  the  Hudson's  Bav  tompany. 
Button  dtdermined  to  winter,  To  serure  his  s^iips  against 
tbe  icebergs,  ho  caused  strong  piles  to  bo  driven  into  the 
»ra.  To  keep  his  men  warm,  he  hud  three  l.irge  fires  con- 
stantly burning  in  each  of  his  resM-I*.  N«iwiih'tnn<liug  ..II 
his  prccauituns,  several  of  the  sailors  die«l,  ami  lu*  lmii''c]| 
had  a nuvcro  illiiebs.  Hutton,  like  Capluins  FraiikliA' 
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Pmrry,  an>l  Back,  vivo  have  reoeotly  vieitcd  tboae  inhos* 
pilable  rt‘inon«.  showeil  (Treat  ab  Kty  in  aisutiing  his  nwa.  in 
order  lo  keep  up  their  r>pirits  against  the  deprusaiug  otTerU 
of  inactivity:  he  p'o|hhm«c1  to  tliem  aue»Uuua  connected 
With  navigation  and  matliematice,  atm  thus  mtnuloci  in- 
struction with  nmusemcnt.  On  the  return  of  apritig,  lie 
empL>yed  hit  ships' cotupatiica  in  killing  iranie,  which  was 
so  ahunilant.  tliat  18nu  dozen  of  while  partridges  were 
broiight  in  diinng  their  «tay  tiierc. 

The  river  ihauoii  on  the  I6th  of  February,  orul  in  two 
months,  the  sea  heing  clear  of  ice,  ho  explurW  thu  Iwy  in 
tlic  urighhourliood  of  Nelson’s  River,  and  named  it  Button's 
Knv.  Ho  then  wont  north  as  far  as  lal.  S5  . and  fell  in  with 
n cluster  of  islands,  which  he  culled  Maiicel's  Islands  <n<>w 
Mnnafiehra),  Prucoedmg  to  Cape  Cbidley.  he  discovered 
tho  poMsaco  between  that  cupe  and  i^ubrodor.  and  thence 
reurhe<i  Knglnnd  in  sixteen  days,  in  the  autumn  of  1613. 
Ho  Was  the  ftrat  navigator  that  reached  the  eastern  nMst  of 
America  through  Hudsons  Straits.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  mfvvr  published  an  account  of  his  voyage;  idl  that 
wo  have  of  his  journal  ia  an  extract  in  Purchas.  The 
government  of  tlie  day  made  him  a knight,  but  neither 
they  nor  the  merchanU  of  l.ondon  ever  eni|>U>yod  him  again 
to  prosecute  those  discoveries  for  which  he  h id  shown  to 
much  aptitudu.  skill,  and  jmlginent.  (Purchos,  hi$  /*fV- 
grim4;  Cooley,  Hist.  Martlime  I)i$cottrv:$.) 

HUTTRE.SS.  a projecting  supp<wt  to  a vail,  luo'^t  com- 
monly applied  to  churches  in  iho  GoUiic  alyle.  but  aii>o  to 
other  bmldingit,  and  sometimes  lo  mere  wails.  Buttresses  are 
usually  hnislicd  with  a aiuping  top.  and  divided  into  several 
heights,  each  of  which  projects  less  from  the  wall  os  ilvcy 
ascend:  each  projection  is  usually  covered  wiUi  a sloping 
snio  or  sides,  similar  to  a roof.  Tlio  ImUrosses  of  Gothic 
buildings  are  variously  decorated.  Norninn  buttrcs‘^e«, 
which  came  into  use  probably  from  the  time  of  (he  decay  of 
Roman  arehitectum,  are  {dnin  broad  faces  slightly  pro- 

i'lK'ting  from  the  wail  of  the  buikhng  to  which  they  laduiig. 
n upivaTwuce  they  are  very  similar  to  the  abaft  of  a pilaster, 
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fr  uQ  which  they  most  probably  derive  tlieir  origin.  The 
lop  of  tb*!a*i  luiUretwwA  u icrromated  by  an  inclined  piano 
iiMiulded  umk-ruealb  on  tlio  front  face  only.  The  handu 
which  olton  occur  in  Norman  buildings  as  a sort  of  capping 
to  the  basement  of  the  wall  [Haikmrrt]  are  often  con- 
tinued round  the  s'des  of  tiie  buttress,  thus  making  tlvc 
lower  part  of  the  buttress  ns  it  were  a podosial  to  the 
upper  part,  or  more  properly  to  the  pilaster.  In  deco- 
rated Iwtldings.  Norman  buttresses  ore  somatimea  oma- 
meuted  al  the  angles  with  columns,  as  at  CssUa  Knung 


castle.  Norfolk.  But  these  dacormtions  are  most  probably  of 
a later  date.  An  ailditional  resemblance  to  the  Komar 
pilaster  appears  in  thuw  buttresses  when  they  are  found 
with  a narrower  face  prujocied  on  the  brooder  butlieM. 
Castle  Rising  and  Norwich  csistlcs  contain  good  examples  o( 
Norman  buttresses.  Of  corlv  English  buttresses,  whiih 
immediately  succeeded  the  former.  Mr.  Kicknian  distin- 
guishes four  kinds.  Theirs/  is  a tUt  buttress,  iiarrewtir 
thiui  ihu  Norman,  with  mouhlings  mure  delicatu,  but  very 
similar  to.  and  hardly  to  be  dialmguishcd  fruni  the  Norman. 
Thu  JUcond  is  a buttress  projui  ting  at  limes  nearly  os  much 
as  iU  breadth;  al  others,  more  than  live  breaiiUi  of  Iho 
buttress.  These  buttresses  soroelimus  are  wiUiuut  set-offs, 
or  have  only  one  foraimg  a division  in  tbe  whole  bcigiit. 
Tliere  are  buttresses  at  Salisbury  which  belong  to  this  class, 
and  arc  highly  enriched  with  niches  and  decoraiext  with 
otiiamects.  but  they  have  a very  weak  appearance.  The 
third  kind  consists  of  long  slender  narrow  buUressus,  with 
a ronsiderablu  projection  divided  into  several  heights.  Mr. 
Rtekmnu  remarks  that  they  are  iu>L  common:  thev  occur  in 
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ftome  towers.  The  fourth  kind  of  buttress  of  this  period, 
and  perhaps  the  latest,  is  divided  into  sta^s  or  divisions 
reding  one  beliind  the  other ; but  this  also  is  uot  common. 
Like  all  the  former,  it  is  finished  with  a trian^lar  top, 
similar  to  the  roof  and  ^able  ends  of  a building.  These  two 
last  kinds  are  very  similar  in  character. 

Sfr.  Rickman  is  of  opinion  that  about  the  close  of  this 
period,  flying  buttresses  were  first  constructed,  being  thrown 
from  the  side  aisle  buttresses  to  the  buttress  of  the  nave 
and  choir.  He  cites  Salisbury  and  Chichester  cathedrals 
as  examples.  Early  English  buttresses  have  generally 
pyramidal  tops ; the  sides  of  those  buttresses  are  sometimes 
splayed  at  the  edges,  with  pedestal-Iiko  bases.  Tho  shaft 
also' is  at  times  dmded  into  one  or  more  divisions,  as  at 
Lincoln. 

Beverley  minster  has  columns  at  the  angles  of  the  but- 
tresses. with  a niche  in  the  pyramidal  head.  The  decorated 
English  buttresses  which  succeeded  these  present  many 
varieties : they  exhibit  some  of  the  lending  features  of  their 
predecessors,  but  are  gcnerolly  highly  ennehed.  These 
buttresses,  when  used  at  the  angles  of  buildings,  are  often 
applied  diagonally  to  the  angle.  Mr.  Rickman  observes  ' 
that  the  decorated  buttress  is  finished  in  a variety  of  ways ; 

* some  slo])e  under  the  cornice,  some  just  through  it,  and 
some  run  up  through  the  battlement  and  are  finished  with 
pinnacles  oi  various  kinds.'  He  mentions  three  examples 
uf  rich  buttresses  of  the  decorated  style ; one  in  the  west 
front  of  York  minster,  another  at  the  east  end  of  Howden 
church,  Yorkshire ; a third  at  the  cast  end  of  Walsingham 
priory.  This  last  is  almost  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
which  imincdiulelv  followed  tlie  decorated.  The  decorated 
buMressos  are  ennehed  witli  pannels,  niches,  and  a variety 
jf  ornaments.  Perpendicular  English  buttresses,  used  ex- 
ternally, vary  but  little  from  those  which  preceded  them, 
except  ns  to  the  freedom  of  design,  m which  they  are  in- 
ferior. The  triangular  or  roofed  heads  are  seldom  used. 
Mr.  Rickman  obsen'es  that  there  arc  few  large  buildings  of 
this  Inst  )ieriod  without  flying  buttresses ; and  also  that  the 
small  buttresses  of  this  slvle  attached  to  screen-work,  stall* 
work,  and  niches  are  different  from  any  before  used,  and 
murk  the  period  distinctly.  Octagonal  turrets  are  some- 
times used  as  buttresses,  as  in  Henry  VII.’s  chapel  at 
Westminster,  from  which  spring  the  flying  buttresses. 


(Plying  BottRM,  froa  Unnry  Vll.’i  Cbapel,  WetlainUcr.] 

The  roost  superb  of  this  kind  ever  executed  in  this  country 
belong  to  this  edifice.  For  a variety  of  details  relative  to 
buttresses,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Rickman's ‘Attempt  to 
discriminate  tho  Styles  of  Architecture  in  England  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  Reformation.'  Britton's  ‘ Ecclesiastical  Ar- 
chitecture' contains  several  good  examples  of  buttresses. 

BUTY'RIC  ACID  occurs  not  only  in  butter,  but  in  the 
gastric  juice  and  urine.  In  order  tn  obtain  it,  butyrate  of 
narytes  (which  is  formed  by  a tedious  process)  is  to  be 
mixed  with  une-and-a*third  time  its  weight  of  phoipboric 
arid  of  a])ocific  gravity  I ‘ 12  ; the  butyric  acid  set  free,  re- 
dissolves ia  the  liquor,  which  is  to  1^  repeatedly  shtikca 


with  aether  to  combine  with  the  butyric  acid , the  nthor 
being  distilled  with  a gentle  heat,  butyric  acid  remains. 

The  properties  of  thi.s  acid  art*,  that  it  is  a colourless  liquid  , 
its  smell  is  acid,  penetrating,  and  analogous  to  that  of  rsneid 
butter.  Its  taste  ia  acrid  and  biting,  with  a sweetish  after- 
taste, like  that  of  nitric  ether.  Its  specific  gravity  at  76® 
Fahrenheit  ia  0*9765.  It  remains  fluid  at  16®  Fahrenheit. 
Its  boiling  point  is  lower  than  that  of  water.  It  combines 
with  water,  and  with  anhydrous  alcohol,  mthcr,  and  fixed  oils, 
in  all  proportions.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  evaporntcii 
gradually  without  leaving  any  residue.  When  distilled  it 
absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  llic  retort,  and  decomposes, 
leaving  coaly  matter. 

It  is  composed  nearly  of 

Carbon  62*3  or  8 equivalents. 

Oxygen  30 '6  or  3 „ 

Hydrogen  7'1  or  6 „ 

100*0 

Butyric  acid  combines  with  different  bases  to  form  various 
butvrates;  they  are  all  artificial  compounds,  and  no  one  ia 
i applied  to  any  use:  instead  therefore  of  giving  an  account 
' of  the  individual  salts,  their  general  properties  only  will  Ik* 
I mentioned.  When  dry  they  are  usually  inodorous,  but 
if  moist  they  emit  a smell  of  butter.  When  the  dry  suits 
arc  subjected  to  a strong  heat  they  are  dccompoM’d,  and 
yield  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  carbonic  acid  gas,  nnd 
an  eropyreumatic  oil,  of  an  orange-yellow  colour  and  an 
aromatic  odour,  while  the  base  of  the  salt  is  left  mixed  with 
charcoal.  Those  salts  are  easilv  recognized  by  the  rhurac- 
teristic  odour  of  butyric  acid,  wbich  is  emitted  when  n very 
small  quantity  of  the  salt  is  moistened  with  concentniicil 
sulphuric  acid. 

BUTYRIN  E,  a peculiar  oleaginous  matter,  di«eovercd 
by  Chevreul,  in  butter,  in  which  it  exists  combined  with 
oleine  and  atearine,  and  a very  ainall  quantity  of  butyric 
acid.  In  order  to  prepare  it.  butter  must  be  first  sepurand 
from  butter-milk  by  melting  and  pouring  it  off,  and  the 
butter  thus  purified  is  to  be  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly  in 
a deep  porcelain  vessel,  and  then  it  is  to  be  exposed  for  some 
days  to  a temperature  of  66°  Fahrenheit ; by  ibis  treatment 
a large  quantity  of  stearine  ia  separated, crystal! izerl  in  small 
grains,  and  an  oily  compound  is  obtained,  which  is  to  be 
carefully  filtered,  and  then  put  into  a glass  vessel  with  an 
equal  weight  of  alcohol  of  sTOcific  gravity  0 • 796,  nnd  kept 
at  the  temperature  of  66°.  The  mixture  is  to  be  frequently 
shaken  during  24  hours,  and  then  the  alcohol  is  to  be  puure<I 
off,  and  tho  insoluble  portion  set  aside.  By  carefully  distilling 
the  alcohol,  an  oil  rich  in  bulyrine  is  left,  but  as  it  is  slightly 
acid  it  is  to  be  treated  with  carbonate  of  magnesia : the  butv- 
rate  of  magnesia  thus  formed  being  very  soluble  in  water,  is 
readily  separated  ; the  remaining  fatty  matter  is  then  to  Ihi 
treated  with  alcohol,  and  this  boing  distilled  tho  butyrine  is 
leR  pure. 

Tho  properties  of  butyrine  are,  that  at  66°  it  is  very  fluid, 
and  it  congeals  at  about  32°.  lU  smell  resembles  that  of 
hcited  butter.  It  is  generally  yellowish,  but  (his  colour  is 
not  essential,  for  some  kinds  of  butter  yield  it  almost  colour- 
less. Its  specific  ^vity  is  0' 908:  it  is  insoluble  in  water: 
but  alcohol  of  specific  ^vity  0*822.  when  boiling,  dissolves 
it  in  all  proportions.  When  two  parts  of  butyritio  are  com- 
bined with  ten  parts  of  boilhig  alcohol,  the  mixture  on  cool- 
ing becomes  turbid  ; but  when  twelve  parts  of  butyrine  are 
similarly  treated  with  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol,  the 
mixture  remains  transparent  even  after  it  has  become  cold. 
During  distillation  the  alcoholic  solution  becomes  very 
slightly  acid  ; and  tho  residue  contains  traces  of  bulvric 
acid.  Butyrine  readily  saponifies,  and  is  then  converted 
into  glycerine,  and  butyric,  capric,  caproic,  margaric,  and 
oleic  acids. 

BUXAH,  a forliriwl  town  in  the  district  of  Shahabad, 
province  of  Bahar,  situated  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Ganges 
in  25°  S3’  N.  lat.  and  83^  57'  E.  lung.,  about  60  miles  below 
the  city  of  Benares.  The  fort  is  built  on  an  eminence 
which  projects  into  the  river,  the  work.'  are  kept  in  good 
repair,  and  there  is  constantly  an  English  garrison  in  it. 
The  place  is  principally  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  one  of 
those  victories  by  which  the  British  power  jn  India  was 
secured.  The  Mogul  chiefs  Suja  ud  Uuwlah  and  Cossim 
Khan  were  encamped  hero  with  an  army  computed  at 
40,000  men,  wbun.  on  the  2.301  October,  1764,  they  were 
attacked  and  completely  routetl  by  856  European  and  6215 
native  Uoops  under  Migor  (aUeiward*  Sir  Hoclor)  Munro 
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Upward*  of  2000  of  the  Mogul  Iroopg  fell  in  the  battle,  and 
many  more  were  drownwl  in  their  flight  across  a bridge  of 
boats  thrown  over  the  Ganges.  The  force  of  Suja  ud 
IXiwluh,  who  was  thou  the  only  Mogul  chief  possessing  any 
wmsidorablo  power,  l»eing  thus  destroyed,  the  emperor  was 
thrown  into  the  power  of  the  English,  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing tho  battle  applied  to  Major  Munro  fur  protection. 
(Mill's  Hi$t.  qJ  BrUinh  /mito.) 

BU'XINA,  a vegetable  alkali  obtained  from  the  lx>x-tree 
(Smxu«  icmpertirfns\.  It  is  difficult  to  procure  this  sub- 
stance colourless ; and  it  has  generally  the  appoarunre  of 
a translucid  deep  hrown-coloured  mass.  Its  ta*tc  is  bitter, 
it  excites  sneexing,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  hut  is  dissolved 
in  small  quantity  by  olcohol  and  GDther.  It  acts  as  other 
alkalies  on  rctldenetl  litmus  paper,  and  forms  neutral  salts 
with  the  acids,  which  arc  more  bitter  than  the  base  itself ; 
and  the  solutions  give  gelatinous  white  precipitates  with 
potash.  Sulphate  of  buxina  crystallines  confuMMlly.  This 
alkali  is  contained  in  every  part  of  tho  box-treo,  and  the 
bark  gives  nearly  one  per  cent,  of  it. 

BUXTON,  a market  town  and  chapelry,  in  the  parish  of 
B.ikewe'l.and  in  the  county  of  Derby,  w ith  1211  inhabitants, 
is  situated  in  mat  part  of  Derbyshire  called  the  High  Peak, 
in  the  humlrwl  of  High  Peak,  on  tho  high  road  from 
Derby  to  Manchester,  33  miles  N.W.  from  Derby,  20  miles 
S.  from  Manchester,  22  miles  N.W.  from  Matlock,  and  159 
miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London.  Its  baths  have  been  cele- 
brated from  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a deep  valley  or  basin,  surrounded 
by  bleak  hills  and  extensive  tracts  of  moorland.  It  would 
Ihj  entirely  environed  with  mountains  but  for  tho  murow 
ravine  down  which  the  river  Wye  flows  on  its  way  to  the 
Derwent,  parallel  with  the  higli  road  which  leads  to  Bakc- 
well.  Axe  Edge,  on  the  Lock  road,  3 miles  from  Buxton,  is, 
next  to  Kinder-trnut,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  N.W. 
of  Derbyshire,  being  lOUO  feel  aliove  tho  valley  in  which 
Buxton  Crescent  stands,  and  2100  feet  higher  than  the  town 
of  Derby.  From  this  motinlam  four  rivers  issue  in  opposite 
dirtTiicms — tho  Wye,  tho  Dove,  the  Gtiytc,  aiul  the  Dean.  | 
Chee  Tor,  a perpendicular  and  stupendous  rock  of  lime- ' 
stone,  360  feet  high,  U situated  near  t.he  village  of  Wormhill, 
and  aliout  5 miles  from  Buxton.  A few  miles  farther  is  Mum 
Tor.  1300  feel  almo  the  valley  in  which  it  stands;  and  a 
little  K.,  the  still  higher  peaks  of  Win-hill  and  Loschill, 
which  may  bo  distinguisheil  by  their  form  from  all  the 
mountains  in  the  county.  The  sterility  which  once  formed 
the  chief  feature  in  the  scenery  roumf  Buxton  is  fust  dis- 
appearing. Extensive  woods  and  plantations  now  clothe 
the  sides  and  summits  of  many  of  the  neighbouring 
hills. 

Buxton  consists  of  two  parl.v,  the  old  ami  tho  new  town. 
The  former  stands  upon  much  higher  ground  than  the 
latter,  and  ha.s  still  the  remains  of  a cro.ss  in  the  centre  of 
the  market-place.  The  main  street  is  wide,  and  contains  a 
few  good  inns  and  lodging-houses,  but  the  buildings  in 
general  are  old  and  low.  Tliis  was  formerly  tho  only  en- 
trance from  the  W.  into  Buxtun,  until  a new  road  was  made 
a tew  years  ago,  which  avoids  tlio  old  town  and  joins  the 
London  road  at  the  church.  The  new  part  of  the  town  may 
he  said  to  begin  at  the  Crescent  and  to  stretch  along  the 
Bakcwell  road,  the  buildings  of  which  form  a handsome 
entrance  to  tho  town  on  that  side,  and  afTonl  many  pleasant 
residences  to  those  who  seek  more  privacy  than  can  be  had 
at  the  public  hotels. 

Tlic  Cmscent  at  Buxton  is  in  the  form  of  n segment  of  a 
circle.  The  basement  story  is  a rustic  arcade,  forming  a 
piasza  7 feet  wide  within.  Over  the  arches  a balustrade 
runs  along  tho  whole  building.  Above  the  piers  arc  Doric 
pilasters  tliat  support  an  ornamental  architruvo  and  cornice, 
which  is  terminated  by  another  balustrade,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  cut  out  of  stone,  arc  placod  the  arms  of  tho  Cavendish 
family.  This  extensive  and  elegant  structure  is  three 
stories  high,  and  contains  378  windows.  It  comprises  two 
hotels,  a library,  an  assembly-room  75  feet  long,  and  a news- 
room, besides  the  baths  and  a few  private  residences.  The 
Stables,  as  complete  and  extensive  as  the  Crescent  itself, 
oertipy  a large  site  of  ground  on  tho  hill  behind  the  chief^ 
structure,  but  divided  from  it  by  tho  main  road.  They  are 
huilt  in  a circular  form,  and  have  a covered  ride  ICO  yards 
round.  Tliis  immense  pile  of  building  was  crecteil  by  tho 
late  duku  of  Devonshire,  in  1781,  at  a cost  of  120.000/. 
Tlte  stone  empluyeil  in  the  foundations  end  inner  walls  was 
found  near  the  spot;  and  tho  fine  freestone,  used  in  the 
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front  and  sides  of  tho  building,  was  dug  out  of  a quarry  no* 
a mile  distant. 

At  tho  W.  end  of  the  Crescent,  and  nearly  adjoining  it 
is  tho  old  hall,  tlic  most  anlient  building  in  the  lower  part 
of  Buxton,  having  liecn  vrccte<l  in  the  reign  of  Ehzaheili, 
by  the  carl  uf  Shrewsbury,  in  whoso  custody  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  was  placed.  In  uno  of  her  visits  to  6u.\ton,  tho 
queen  occupied  apartments  in  this  building  which  are  still 
shown  as  hers,  on  ono  of  the  windows  of  which  are 
scratched  the  lines  said  to  have  been  written  by  her  on  her 
departure. 

Itamtuna,  qa«  rfttblir  «vU-braWr«  uomhie  I)  mvU*. 

Forte  ikmIIhic  duu  •ileuisla.  viiU>. 

Itiixton,  run-wtrlU  oo  oime  nerlioft*  a}'  fret 

Thy  r.mia<i*  Hviil  »irramt  tii4U  v^  er 

This  house  was  considerably  enlarged  in  I67U,  and  though 
inferi«w  to  the  more  fashionable  hotels  in  tho  Crescent,  is 
prefi»rre<l  by  many  farailios  on  account  of  its  having  baths  for 
both  Indies  and  gentlemen  fitted  up  within  its  walls.  There 
are  also  warm  and  shower  batlni,  besides  a bath  for  the 
gratuitous  use  of  the  poor. 

The  public  baths  at  Buxton  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
fittcfl  up  with  every  attention  to  the  convenience  of  the 
visiters.  The  common  tepid  baths  all  lie  together  at  tho 
W.  end  of  the  Crescent,  forming  a part  of  tho  lower  story 
Besides  a public,  bath,  around  two  aiues  of  which  arc  nume- 
rous dressing-rooms,  there  are  two  private  baths  fur  gentio 
men,  and  the  same  numlicr  for  ladies.  At  the  opposite  enn 
of  (he  Crescent,  adjoining  (ho  piazzas,  arc  two  hut  baths, 
and  vapour  and  shower  baths,  all  heated  by  steam,  which 
are  supplioil  from  what  is  called  Bingham's  well.  Most  of 
these  are  hnctl  with  white  marble,  and  the  temperature  of 
thu  hot  baths  is  most  accurately  adjusted  by  an  ingenious 
contrivance  for  the  introduction  of  cold  and  hot  water. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  tho  town,  on  the  Macclesfield 
road,  is  a cold  baih,  said  to  lie  of  tho  same  temperature  as 
the  watcrw  at  Matlock  (66°  Fahrenheit). 

The  well  at  which  tho  water  is  supplied  to  those  who 
resort  to  it  is  in  a small  building,  in  the  style  of  a Grrciun 
temple,  in  front  of  the  W.  wing  of  the  Crescent.  In  thu 
centre  of  Ibis  tasteful  tmihling,  called  St.  Ann's  Well,  is  a 
white  marble  basin,  into  which  (he  water  issues  from  the 
spring.  By  the  side  of  this  basin  is  a double  pump,  from 
which  eilher  hot  or  cold  water  may  be  procured  within  a 
few  inches  of  each  other.  The  spring  Hows  at  the  rate  of 
60  gallons  a minute,  the  water  being  somewhat  colder  than 
the  waters  at  Bath,  but  w armer  than  those  of  Matlock  and 
Bristol. 

Besides  what  i»  properly  called  tho  Buxion  water,  there 
is  a chalybeate  spring  uf  a rough  strong  taste,  issuing  from 
a chalky  stratum  on  tho  N.  side  of  tho  river  Wye.  at  tlie  sido 
of  the  turnpike-road  behind  tho  Crescent,  over  which  a neat 
stone  structure  has  boon  erected  by  tho  duke  of  Devonshire, 
to  preserve  it  for  the  use  of  visiters.  Mixed  with  the  other, 
this  water  proves  purgative. 

Tho  public  walks  at  Buxton,  of  which  there  is  great 
variety,  are  laid  out  with  much  taste,  and  ornamented  with 
shrubs  and  plantations. 

The  environs  of  Buxton  abound  with  nntiiml  curiosities 
and  romantic  scenery.  Tho  high  perpendicular  crags  on 
(he  Bakewell  rood,  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Wyc,  make 
it  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  the  most  accessible  uf  alt  the 
scenery  in  tho  immediate  vicinity  of  Buxton.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  about  half  a mile,  in  a different  direction,  arc  the 
limestone  quarries  and  Pool's  hole.  The  latter  is  a cavern 
of  considerable  dimensions  in  a liniestono  rock,  contrucleil 
in  its  entrance,  but  spacious  in  tho  interior.  Its  roof  and 
sides  arc  covered  with  stalactites,  one  of  which,  more  re- 
markable than  the  rest,  about  the  middle  of  the  ca>e,  is 
callcii  • the  Hitch  of  bacon.'  Hero  the  cave  again  con- 
tracts, but  beyond  it  becomes  wide  and  lofty  os  far  ns  a large 
massy  column  of  stalagmite  denominated  * the  Queen  of 
Scots'  pillar.’  from  a tradition  that  she  stopped  at  this  point. 
The  further  end  of  the  envern,  comprising  about  100  yartls, 
is  not  very  accessible.  The  wholo  length  is  560  yards.  Tho 
sides  of  the  mountain  are  |>nrtly  occupied  with  dwellings,  not 
built,  but  excavated  out  of  the  asnes  which  have  been 
thrown  here  fn'm  the  lime-kilns,  A considerable  quan- 
tity of  lime  is  burnt  here,  and  sent  into  distant  parts  by 
the  Peak  Forest  railway,  which  is  near.  At  a little  distance 
from  the  mountain  beneath  which  is  INsd's  hole,  is  a place 
called  * Diamond  Hill,'  from  its  furnishing  siMwimein  of 
quartz  of  an  hexagonal  shape,  which  arc  know  n by  the  name 
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or  Buxton  diamonds,  th«  whitest  of  which  hare  the  nrcH 
t>fHy  of  cutting  glass.  About  5 miles  from  Buxton,  at  Bar* 
mour  Clough,  hy  the  side  oi  the  road  leading  to  Castleton, 
is  an  intermittent  spring,  called  *tho  ebbing  and  flowing 
well.'  The  water  issues  in  different  quantities,  and  at  irre- 
gular  intervals,  out  of  several  openings  by  the  side  of  a small 
pool  or  basin.  In  dry  seasons  several  weeks  elapse  without 
any  flow  into  the  well ; whilst  at  other  times  the  water  flows 
once  in  twelve  hours,  sometimes  every  hour,  and  occasion* 
ally  three  times  in  an  hour.  A gurgling  noise  is  heard 
when  it  flows,  which  continues  fur  4^  minutes.  In  the 
»tare  of  one  minute  23  hogsheads  have  been  discharged. 
This  curious  phenomenon  is  supposed  to  be  occasbned  by 
there  being  a reservoir  of  water  in  the  hill  above,  from  the 
lower  part  of  wtiich  a duct  rises  to  some  height,  but  nut  so 
high  as  the  reservoir,  and  afterwards  descending  to  the  welt 
at  the  fool  of  the  hill,  acts  on  the  principle  of  the  siphon. 

Tlie  nxks  abuut  Buxton  consist  ofb^ls  oflimcstune  and 
of  lava  or  txxidstone,  which  lie  alternaady  one  upon  the 
other.  In  many  parts  of  the  county  there  are  three  beds  of 
caeh,  winch  are  many  yanls  thick.  There  are  mun}'  sho^ 
ill  the  place  for  the  sale  of  the  mineral  productions  of  the 
Peak,  nmnurnctured  into  various  articles  of  ornament  and 
Use.  besides  fossils  and  specimens  of  natural  curiosities. 
Among  these  is  a beautiful  spar,  denominated  ' Blue  John,' 
formerly  useil  in  repairing  the  roads,  but  now  worked  into 
tho  most  elegant  vases,  and  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
n«rty  guineas  a tun.  This  spar  is  found  near  the  Shivering 
Mountain,  in  the  nciglilMmrhood  of  Castleton.  j 

Tlic  church  in  Buxton  is  an  elegant  modem  c<lifice.  built ' 
in  1812  by  tho  duke  of  Devonshire,  its  patnm,  adjoining  to  ' 
which  is  a large  burial-ground.  Tho  living  is  a |>crpetual 
curacy  in  the  dioex'se  of  Lichfield.  The  building  formerly  ' 
used  ikS  a church  is  now  converted  into  a scliool  upon  Dr, 
Bc-ll's  plan,  having  cndnwment.s  which  amount  to  94/.  per 
annum.  Tboro  oro  places  of  worship  in  Buxton  for  Pres- 
byterians, Independents,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

The  market  is  held  on  Saturday  ; and  the  fairs  on  Feb. 
3r«l.  April  1st,  and  May  2nd,  besides  a cattle-fair  on  the  8lh 
of  Sept.  The  town  is  in  the  honour  of  Tulbury,  duchy  of 
J^ancaster,  and  within  tho  jurisdiction  of  a court  held  at 
Tutbury  every  third  Tuesday,  for  tho  recovery  of  debts 
under  40  shillings. 

The  number  of  visiters  at  Buxton  varies  from  12.000  to 
14,000  annually.  There  aro  accommodations  for  1500  at 
one  time.  The  season  commences  in  June,  and  ends  in 
October. 

BUXTON  WATERS.  Tlie  waters  of  Buxton  belong 
to  tho  northern  or  Derbyshire  thermal  springs,  which  have 
a lower  temperaturu  than  those  of  the  soulliern  or  Glouces- 
tershire ana  Somersetshire  group,  except  Bristol.  They 
arc  of  the  calcareous  class  of  mineral  waters,  and  rise  in  a 
Valley  situated  on  the  west  edge  of  tho  great  limestone 
range,  which  extends  through  tho  county  of  Derby  from 
C'astloton  southwards,  comprising  what  is  termed  the  Peak 
Forest.  The  surface  of  thist  district  is  occupied,  according 
1u  Farcy,  by  the  outcrop  of  four  strata  of  limestone  and 
tlirec  b^s  of  amygdaloid  or  toadstone,  interposed  between 
the  limestone  strata;  but  it  should  bo  observed  that  this 
division  of  the  limestone  by  regular  beds  of  toadstone,  has 
Wen  stoutly  denied  and  at  present  is  not  generally  received. 
Above  the  upper  stratum  of  limestone  is  a coarse  sand- 
stone or  millsiono  grit,  coosidered  by  many  as  tho  infe- 
rior bed  of  the  coal  formation,  which  occupies  tho  whole 
country  E.  and  N.  of  this  district.  Buxton  is  immediately 
ti  the  S.  of  the  outgoing  of  tho  lowest  stratum  of  limestone. 
The  limestone,  which  is  of  a whitish  or  yellowish  colour, 
is  full  of  encrinites,  madrepores,  and  other  organic  re- 
mains. The  direction  of  the  strata  is  generally  N.  and 
S.  A remarkable  fault  is  obseived  in  the  valley  of  tho 
Doivrimt  at  Matlock  : the  upper  bed  of  limestone  on  tho 
western  side  of  the  valley  U brought  down  below  tho  second 
be(l  un  (he  K.,  and  tho  upper  of  toadstone  on  the  one 
side  is  nearly  on  the  same  level  with  the  second  bed  on 
tho  other.  The  fault  is  said  to  extend  N.  as  far  as  Bux- 
ton, where  it  takes  a N.W.  direction  to  North  Bradwell, 
and  terminates  at  Litton  near  Tideswell ; but  both  the 
direction  and  extent  of  this  fault  have  been  much  disputed. 
It  is  in  tho  course  of  this  fault  that  the  thermal  springs 
of  Buxton  and  Matlock  are  fiiuml.  That  of  Buxton  pos- 
Kesses  the  higher  u mperature,  vix.  82"  Fuhr„  which  never  ; 
varies  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  season  of  tho  year.  ' 
This  water  has  been  lung  celebrated  for  its  medicinal , 


virtues.  It  is  more  romarkable  for  the  nature  of  iU  gaseous 
impregnations  than  for  the  quantity  or  nature  of  its  saline 
ingredienu.  By  a recent  analysis  it  apjicars  to  contain 
only  1.5  grains  of  solid  contents  in  each  wino-galluii.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gairdner  its  compmitioD  is — 

Of  gaseous  contents — 

ptr  UalLm. 
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Owing  to  the  quantity  of  calrnrcous  matter,  the  w.iter  is 
hard.  It  sparkles  a little  when  flrst  received  at  the  fount. 
It  is  cxcceaiiigly  clear,  and  does  not  bernme  turhid  by  long 
exposure  to  the  air.  Over  the  bath  a stratum  of  vapour 
hovers,  which  is  more  or  less  dense  acconliiig  to  the  statu 
of  tho  weather  and  the  degree  of  attention  paid  to  tho 
ventilation  of  the  apartment.  The  clmlybeato  spring  con- 
tains about  half  a grain  of  carbonate  of  iron  in  each  gallon, 
ami  is  a soft  water. 

The  waters  issuing  from  (lie  warm  spring  arc  employed 
Iwth  internally  and  externally.  A course  of  the  water 
internally  is  generally  taken  at  the  same  time  as  the 
balha  aro  used ; hut  in  sumo  habits  of  body  tho  one 
mcMlc  only  is  admissible.  Persons  of  the  sanguineous 
temperament,  especially  if  plethoric,  can  rarely  take  the 
waters  internally,  witliout  at  least  previously  undergoing 
some  preparatory  treatment. — either  venesection,  cupping, 
or  the  use  of  purgative  medicines.  During  all  acute 
inflammatory  diseases  they  must  be  avoided;  and  though 
very  benellcial  to  persons  subject  to  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, tho  waters  must  not  be  employed  either  when  an 
attack  of  the  disease  is  approaching,  or  while  much  pain  of 
the  joints  remains  when  the  disease  is  receding.  Persons 
in  whom  the  digestive  organs  are  feeble,  either  naturally  or 
from  the  effects  of  what  is  termed  good  Hving,  derive,  in 
general,  much  benefit  from  the  internal  use  of  these  waters, 
i In  most  cases  they  should  be  taken  early  in  the  morning, 
alter  the  bath,  if  these  two  rooiles  be  omployctl  simultane- 
ously. The  quantity  to  be  used  should  not  at  flrst  exceed 
half  a pint,  taken  in  two  equal  portions,  a quarter  of  an 
hour  (during  which  the  invutid  will  walk  along  the  terrucu 
when  practicable)  being  allowed  to  intervene  between  the 
two  glosses.  About  nocm  the  same  quantity  should  bo 
again  taken,  observing  similar  mles.  Some  patients  arc 
however  obliged  to  restrict  themselves  to  its  use  during  the 
forenoon,  omitting  the  rooming  dose.  No  one  should  ex- 
ceed a pint  and  a naif  in  the  course  of  each  day. 

The  chalybeate  water  is  sometimes  used  at  tho  sumo 
time,  and  it  is  said  that  a mixture  of  the  two  forms  a pur- 
gative draught  Upon  the  propriety  of  using  the  chalybeate 
at  any  period  during  his  stay,  the  invalid  must  consult  tiis 
medical  adviser  on  the  spot  It  ought  never  to  bo  used  ns 
a common  drink,  more  particularly  by  persons  of  a pletlioiic 
I habit  of  bo«]y, 

j The  warm  baths  may  be  emploved  even  by  the  most 
delicate  persona,  provided  bathing  in  any  form  be  propt'r. 
At  first  the  stay  in  the  bath  should  not  exceed  one  minute, 
as  tho  plunge  is  tho  most  beneficial  part  of  the  process. 
The  time  may  be  gradually  extended,  hut  sbitulA  never 
excocil  fifleim  minutes.  Where  a general  bath  cnnnol  bo 
borne  by  gouty  or  rheumatic  patients,  pumping  tho  water 
upon  tho  affected  joints  is  frequently  highly  cflicanous  in 
reducing  the  swelling  and  restoring  flexihilitv.  During  the 
use  of  tiie  baths  no  mercurial  meiUcincs  of  any  kind  should 
bo  taken,  unless  under  the  direction  of  a competent  modical 
ailviser  on  the  spot.  (Farcy's  Derbyshire:  Gairdner  on 
hliiieral  Sjrrings  ; Denmsn.  Saunders,  Scudamore.) 

BUXTON.  JEDEDIAli,  was  bom  at  Elmton,  near 
Chestcrflohl.  about  the  year  1705.  His  grandfather  had 
been  clergyman  of  the  painsh.  and  his  father  was  school 
master  of  the  same  plauo ; but  Jede<liab  was  so  iiUtenitc 
that  ho  could  nut  oven  write,  and  bis  mental  faculties,  with 
one  exception,  were  of  a low  order.  He  poiiosscd,  howeier 
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romarkaUle  facility  in  performinK  nrithnotical  calculationt ; 
an<l  when  be  fairly  understood  a problem,  which  it  was 
not  easy  for  him  to  do  if  it  was  a little  complicated,  he 
solved  it  with  wonderful  rapidity.  He  was  alto^etlier  int-a* 
pable  of  looking  into  the  relations  of  things,  except  witli 
respect  to  the  number  of  parts  of  which  they  were  composecL 
After  hearing  a sermon  ho  knew  nothing  more  of  it  than 
hat  it  contained  a certain  number  of  wonls,  which  he  had 
counted  during  its  deliver)’.  If  a period  of  time  were  men> 
tioned  he  began  calculating  the  number  of  minutes  which 
it  included  ; and  if  the  aire  of  any  object  were  described,  he 
would  at  once  compute  how  many  hair’s-breadths  it  con* 
tained.  His  ideas  were  comparatively  childish ; and  bis 
mind  was  only  stored  with  a few  constants  which  facilitated 
bin  calculations  ; such  as  the  number  of  minutes  in  a year, 
and  of  hairs-breadths  in  a mile.  His  system  of  mental 
arithmetic  was  not  founded  upon  any  sound  prinoipU^ : in 
fact  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a sy.-item.  He  woulil, 
for  instance,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  pnMUct  of  47S  multi* 
plied  by  100.  proceed  first  to  inuUi^y  it  by  5 and  then  by  | 
*i0.  instead  of  at  once  adding  a couple  of  ciphers. 

His  condition  in  life  appears  to  bate  b^n  either  that  of 
a small  land  owner  or  a day-labourer;  but  probably  the 
former.  Haring  a strong  desire  to  see  the  king,  he  walked 
up  to  Ixmdon  to  gratify  this  wish  ; but  from  some  circum- 
stance or  other  he  did  not  see  him.  During  his  stay  in  the 
metropolis  Jedediah  was  seen  by  scweral  memWrs  of  the 
Roya!  Society,  who  examined  him.  Ho  was  taken  to  see 
Garrick  in  Richard  111.,  and  during  the  performance  occu* 
pie<l  himself  in  counting  the  numWr  of  words  which  each 
of  the  actors  made  use  or : the  quantity  of  steps  hi  a dance ; 
but  be  acknowledged  that  the  instrumental  music,  with  its 
complication  and  variety  of  sounds,  bafUed  his  skill.  In 
Juno,  17i4,  a portreut  of  Buxton  appeared  in  the ‘Gentle- 
man's Magazine,'  with  a short  account  of  his  life,  which  is 
probably  the  most  authentic  of  any  of  the  notices  which 
nave  been  publishcil  concerning  him.  Ho  is  represented 
in  the  print  as  being  in  his  49th  year.  Glover,  in  his  ‘ His- 
tory of  Derbyshire,'  states  that  be  was  bom  in  1 707,  but  is 
unable  to  give  the  exact  time  of  his  death,  which  however 
occumHl  between  1770  and  1780.  Ho  was  married,  and 
bad  a family. 

BUXTORF.  a family  celebrated  for  its  attainments  in 
Hebrew  literature.  Joh!v  BirxTORF  was  born  on  Christ- 
mas'day,  1564,  at  Camcn  in  Westphalia,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  Calvinist  minUtor.  He  was  educated  at  Marburg 
and  Horlxirn,  under  Fiscatm’,  and  afterwards  received  in* 
structions  at  Bille  and  Geneva  from  Grymeus  and  Theodore 
Boza.  He  occupied  the  Hebrew  chair  at  Bale  fur  .38  years 
of  his  life,  and  so  attached  was  he  to  that  University,  that  be 
declined  many  advantageous  offers  of  a similar  occupation 
boili  al  Saumur  and  at  I.«yden.  Besides  maintaining  a large 
correspondence  with  all  who  were  skilled  in  the  Icudiag  ob- 
ject of  his  research,  he  lodged  and  supported  in  his  bouse 
many  learned  Jews,  with  whom  ho  familiarly  conversed, 
during  his  leisure  hours,  respecting  their  languaga  He 
died.  September  13th,  1629,  afWr  having  published,  besides 
many  separate  tracts,  more  than  one  ‘Grammar  and  Lexi- 
cf>n  ‘ of  Inc  Hebrew  and  ChaJdee  tongues,  a ‘ Concordance,' 
and  a ‘ Hebrew  Biblo*  with  the  notes  of  the  Rabbins. 

John,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  horn  at  Bdle,  August 
I3ib.  1599,  and  exhibited  precocity  so  remarkable,  that  in 
lii.'i  fourth  year  it  is  said  that  he  understood  German,  I.Atin. 
and  Hebrew ; a statement  doubtless  greatly  exaggerated. 
After  cultivating  Hebrew,  in  Franco,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
he  su<-ceeded  his  father  at  Bile,  1 6.30,  where  he  died,  August 
ICth,  1664.  Besides  collecting,  augmenting,  and  editing 
m.'inyofhis  father's  works,  he  was  the  author  of  several 
original  treatises  on  Hebrew  literature. 

John  James,  son  of  the  preceding.  like  hU  father  and 
grandfather,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Bale,  where  he 
was  born  September  4lh.  1615,  and  died  April  1st.  1704. 
He  travelled  in  Holland,  France,  and  England,  and  was 
nveivwl  every  where  with  honour,  especially  at  Cambridge. 
He  printed  nothing  in  his  lifetime  but  a preface  to  his  grand- 
father s work  entitled  * Tilierias,'  which  is  an  historical 
and  critical  vindication  of  the  Masorelhic  points,  the  origin 
of  which  he  assigns  to  Esdras.  But  he  left  behind  him 
ni.any  MSS.  connected  with  Rabbinical  literature.  Ano- 
ther John.  nephew  to  the  above,  was  also  professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages  at  BSlc,  and  died  in  1732,  leaving  a 
s<m  to  distingui-sh  himself  by  similar  learning. 

The  works  of  the  Buxtorn  greatly  advanced  the  orogrese 


of  Hebrew  literature,  and  the  depth  of  their  learning  has 
never  been  di?ptited.  By  the  Romanists  in  general  they 
have  been  esteemed  as  too  much  addicted  to  Rabbinical 
fancies,  and  in  the  controversy  rcsjHX'ting  the  Hebrew 
points,  their  espousal  of  them  has  been  a frequent  object  of 
attack. 

Of  the  elder  Buxtorf,  however,  scholars,  such  as  Vossius 
and  Casaubon,  spoke  with  the  highest  encomium,  and  Joseph 
Scaliger  expressed  himself  thus — that  he  ought  to  be  con- 
sider^ the  master  of  the  Rabbins,  that  ho  was  tho  only  man 
who  undersUwMl  the  Hebrew  language  thoroughly,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  his  own  grey  b^id.  he  would  gladly  bo 
ooroc  his  scholar. 

BUXUS,  the  genus  of  plants  whose  s|>ecies  afford  (he 
valuable  hard  wo^  called  nox.  It  is  remarkable  botani- 
cally  ns  liciug  tlie  most  northern  arborescent  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Euphorbiacem,  all  the  other  trees  of  which  are 
condnod  to  mild  or  tronic:d  climates.  Its  essential  character 
is  to  have  both  the  mam  and  female  fluw’ers  upon  the  same 
individual ; a three  or  four-parted  calyx  ; in  tho  males  a two- 
lobed  scale  and  four  slumctis  pliiccd  round  the  rudiment  of 
an  ovary ; in  tho  females  three  small  scales,  three  stvles, 
three  blunt  stigmas,  and  a tUree-borned,  thrcc-celled,  six- 
seeded  capsular  fruit. 

The  only  two  certain  species  are  B.  semf^ervxrens  and 
Bcdearica.  The  former  or  common  box  ibrms  a large  ever- 
green bush  or  small  tree,  common  all  over  tho  south  of  Eu- 
rope, from  Spain  to  Constantinople,  and  reaching  even  so 
far  as  tlio  north  of  Persia.  In  this  country  it  is  only  found 
on  warm  chalky  hills.  Many  varieties  are  known  in  gar- 
dens. the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  dwarf-box,  so 
much  used  for  the  edgings  of  walks.  Between  this  and  the 
arborescent  form  the  difference  is  so  great,  that  one  wonders 
how  they  can  ho  both  the  same  species,  and  Miller  and 
others  have  even  ronsidered  them  distinct.  But  Do  Can- 
dolle states,  that  the  wild  plant  in  Franco  is  very  variable 
in  size,  rising  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  15  or  20  fci't, 
and  in  rocky  localities  not  cxceoding  3 met.  It  is  from  tho 
arborcsceut  Buxxu  sem^>ervirens  that  box-wood  is  obtained. 
Fm’the  turner,  for  mathematical  instruments,  and  especially 
for  the  uses  of  the  wood-engraver,  it  is  invaluable.  Tlio 
French  employ  it  for  ooat-buttons,  &c.  ‘ Tlio  value  of  the 
box-wood  sent  from  Spain  to  Paris  is  reported  to  amount  to 
about  10,000  francs  a-ycar.  In  1815  tlie  box-trees  cut 
down  on  Boxhill,  near  Dorking  in  Surrey,  pro<luccd  upwards 
of  10,000/.’  (Macculloch,  D/c/.  o/ Coot.)  Great  quantitios 
are  imported  from  Turkey,  and  of  fine  quality.  This  wood 
sells  in  the  I.ondon  market  for  from  7/.  Ui  14/.  a tun,  tho 
duty  of  5/.  a ton  included.  The  leaves  have  been  cm]doyod, 
medicinally,  as  a tonic,  a substitute  for  Peruvian  bark. 

Biixtis  Ualearica,  the  Majorca  box,  is  a handsomer  plant 
than  the  other,  with  broader  leaves,  and  a more  rapid 
growUi ; hut  it  is  much  more  impatient  of  cold.  Plants  ot 
it  however  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  wiihoii: 
protection.  It  is  found  wild  in  the  ncighhourhou<l  of  Llucb 
in  Majorca,  on  the  bills,  at  the  height  of  1500  feet;  and  i; 
also  occurs  abundantly  on  Mount  Galatzo,  whore  it  is 
mingled  w ith  tho  palmetto,  but  not  in  great  masses,  (Cam 
hesstsles.)  We  find  nothing  in  books  concerning  the  quality 
of  its  wor>d ; but  tlicrc  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a part  at 
least  of  the  Spanish  and  Turkey  box-woM  is  furnished  by 
ibis  species. 

BUZZARD.  [FALCt^NiD*.] 

BUZZARD'S  BAY,  a bay  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
Slate  of  Massacliuseits,  U.  S.  The  peninsula  of  Barn- 
staple projects  in  the  form  of  a boot,  the  point  of  which,  at 
Cape  Cod,  is  curved  like  a ram's  horn ; BuxzanVs  Bay  forms 
what  may  be  termed  tho  lop  or  opening  of  tho  boot.  Tho 
neck  of  land  which  connects  the  ^minsula  with  the  rest  of 
Massachusetts,  betneen  Cape  C<m  Bay  and  the  head  of 
Buzzard's  Bay,  is  only  about  four  miles  in  breadth.  Tliis 
bay  was  cnlLrely  frozen  over  early  in  February,  1836,  a cir- 
cumstaucf?  wbicb  has  not  happened  for  many  years.  In 
the  harbour  the  ice  was  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  thick. 
The  parallel  of  ol»out  41'*  35',  and  the  meridian  of  71'  is' 
W..  intersect  each  other  in  Buzzard's  Bay. 

BYBLUS,  an  antient  town  of  Pheenicia.  now  called  Je- 
bail,  and  situated  nearly  half  way  between  Tripoli  and  Bei- 
rout.  by  the  sea-ooast,  and  at  the  foot  of  a inoutitain  which 
is  one  of  the  lower  range  of  Lihanus.  * Tho  town  is  enclosed 
by  a wall,  some  parts  of  which  appear  to  bo  of  the  time  of 
the  crusaders.  There  is  a small  castle,  in  which  the  Emit 
Besltir  or  prmce  of  (ho  Druses  keeps  about  forty  men. 
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(BofckhanU's  Travth  in  Byria,  1812.)  The  celebrated 
Jovrish  writer  Philo  waa  a native  of  Byblus.  Thia  place  was 
once  famoua  for  the  temple  of  Adonis.  (Maundrell,  JouV‘ 
ney  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem.) 


[C<M  otBybloa.'  Brtk.  Hna  Copper.  l&O  jr-} 

BYLAW.  Bylaws  are  the  private  rcpilationa  of  a 
society  or  corporation,  a^treed  npon  by  the  major  part  of  iU 
members,  for  purposes  of  self-ROvcmment,  or  for  more  con- 
veniently carrying  into  ofTcct  the  object  of  iU  institution. 

It  is  not  every  voluntary  association  to  which  the  law  of 
England  gives  the  power  of  binding  dissentient  members  by 
the  enactments  of  the  majority.  Immemorial  custom  or 
prescription,  or  legal  incorpwation  by  the  king,  or  some 
nositivo  act  of  parliament,  is  necessary  to  confer  this  i>ower  of 
local  or  private  legislation ; and  even  in  th<)sc  cases  the 
superior  courts  of  law  exercise  the  right  of  discussing  the 
validity  or  policy  of  the  bylaw,  and  of  establishing  its  lega> 
lity  or  declaring  it  to  be  void.  In  onler  to  stand  this  test 
it  must  be  reasonable  and  agreeable  to  the  general  policy  of 
the  law  of  England,  and  must  not  attempt  to  bind  strangers 
unconnected  with  the  society,  or  to  impose  a pecuniary  charge 
without  a fair  eijuivalont,  or  to  create  a monopoly,  or  to 
subject  tlic  freedom  of  trade  to  undue  restraint.  The  gene- 
ral object  of  a bylaw  is  rather  to  regulate  existing  rights 
than  to  introduce  new  ones  or  to  extinguish  or  restrain  the 
old. 

The  power  of  making  bylaws  is  not  absolutely  confined  to 
corporate  boilios.  It  is  in  some  instances  lawfully  exercised 
by  a class  of  persons  having  no  strict  corporate  character. 
Thus  the  tenants  of  a manor,  the  jury  of  a court-lcet,  the 
inhabitants  of  a town,  village,  or  other  district,  frenuently 
enjoy  a limited  legislative  power  of  this  kind,  cither  by 
special  custom  or  common  usage.  But  in  general  the  power 
is  exercised  only  by  bodies  regularly  incorporated,  ond  in 
such  bodies  the  power  is  inherent  of  common  right  without 
any  specific  provision  for  that  purrK>se  in  the  charter  of  their 
incorporation.  The  expediency  or  this  powc,-  is  so  obvious 
that  we  cannot  bo  surprised  at  meeting  with  proofs  of  its 
existence  in  all  countries  and  at  a very  early  date.  The  Ho- 
man code  recognised  a right  among  the  confraternity  of  its 
corporations  to  bind  one  another  % similar  engagements, 
as  long  as  they  were  not  at  variance  with  the  public  law 
(Digtst,  lib.  xlvii.  tit.  22).  and  professes  to  borrow  this  pro- 
vision from  the  still  more  ancient  oo<lo  of  Solon, 

Our  own  term  bylaw  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  is  formc<l  by 
prefixing  to  the  word  law  another  word  by  or  byr,  which 
means  house  or  tmrn.  Hence  its  primary  import  is  a ioirn- 
law,  and  in  this  form  and  with  this  meaning  it  is  said  to  bo 
fliund  among  the  antient  Goths,  the  Swedes,  the  Danes,  and 
other  nations  of  Teutonic  descent  (Cowol,  voc.  Hilaurs  ; 
Spelman  on  Feuds,  chap.ii.,  and  the  Glossaries  under  the 
head  Bilago,  or  Uellogn-) 

The  birlaics  and  birlaw  courts o(  Scotland,  mentioned  by 
some  of  the  jurists  of  that  country,  are  said  to  preiX’Ut  some 
analogies  to  our  bylaws,  and  may  perhaps  bo  referred  tu 
tlie  same  origin. 

The  late  act  for  the  regulation  of  municipal  corporations 
gives  to  the  town  councils  a power  of  making  bylaws  for 
the  good  rule  and  government  of  the  boroughs,  and  fur  the 
suppression  of  various  nuisances;  and  of  enforcing  the  ob- 
servance of  them  by  fines  limited  to  5/.  It  directs  however 
that  no  bylaws  so  framed  shall  come  into  operation  until 
they  have  been  submitted  to  the  privy  council  for  his  ma- 
jesty’s approval— a precaution  resembling  in  some  degree 
the  provisions  of  the  iStaiute  19  Hen.  VII.,  c.  7,  by  which 
the  ortlinanccs  of  trading  guilds  were  made  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  chief  justices,  or 
udges  of  assise. 

BVNG,  GEORGE, eldest  son  of  John  Byng  of  Wrotham 
in  Kent,  E«p,  by  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Loans  in  Surrey,  was  born  in  1603.  He  entered  ns  a vo- 
lunteer in  the  navy  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  From  1681  to 
1084  he  was  engaged  as  a cadet  in  the  land  service  with  the 


garrison  of  Tangiers,  where  -lie  received  promotion,  first  at 
ensign,  afterwards  as  lieutenant.  In  the  following  year, 
while  acting  as  lieutenant  on  board  the  Pheenix  in  tlie  E.'iit 
Indies,  he  wasde.speratcly  wounde<l  in  a gallant  action  with 
a Zingaiiesc  pirate,  whose  vessel  ho  boarded  and  sent  to  ilio 
bottom,  himself  Iwiiig  pickwl  up  out  of  the  sea  with  diffi- 
culty as  she  went  down.  In  16B8  ho  was  particularly  active 
in  attaching  the  tlcct  to  the  interests  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  he  afterwards  served  with  distinction  under 
Sir  G.  R'joke  and  Admiral  Russell.  He  commanded  a 
third-rate  in  the  succcs-sful  expedition  to  Vigo  in  1702.  was 
made  rear-admiral  of  the  red  in  the  year  following,  and  re- 
ceived llic  honour  of  knighthood  after  the  battle  of  Malaga 
in  1704.  In  1706  he  was  commissionc<l  vice-admiral  of  tiie 
red,  and  rclume«i  member  of  parliament  for  Plymouth, 
which  borough  he  represented  till  he  was  created  a peer  m 
1721. 

His  continued  and  important  services  had  already  ob- 
tained for  him  the  dignity  of  baronet  in  1715.  In  1718  he 
totally  defeated  a Spanish  fleet  off  Messina,  and  he  was 
finally  rcwanlcd  with  some  of  the  highest  professional 
honours,  as  Rear-Admirol  of  England,  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy  : he  wns  also  made  a Member  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, Baron  Byng  of  Southhill  in  the  comity  of  Bwlford,  Vis- 
count Torrington  in  Devonshire,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
First  I^rrl  of  the  Admiralty,  in  which  exalted  station  he 
died  January  17,  1732-3. 

BYNG.  .fOHN,  fourth  son  of  the  precctling.  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  Master  of  East  Langdon.  in  tlie  coinity 
of  Kent,  Esq.,  was  born  in  1704,  and  entered  early  into  his 
I falbor's  profession,  in  which  he  made  the  usual  progit >s 
' through  subordinate  stations.  In  1 756  he  was  apjHiiuieil  to 
I command  a squadron  of  ten  ships  of  the  line  in  the  Mcilitor- 
^ ranean,  destined  for  the  relief  of  Minorca,  at  that  time 
menaced  by  the  French,  and  hoisted  his  flag  acconlingly  on 
board  the  Ramifies.  His  equipments  were  by  no  means 
adcc{uate  to  the  serv'ice  required,  and  on  touching  at  Gibral- 
tar to  take  in  provisions  and  to  refit,  bo  learned  that  not  le<H 
than  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  numerous  frigates,  and  a largo 
flotilla  of  transports  from  Toulon,  had  already  landed 
19,000  men  in  Minorca,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  island, 
excepting  Fort  Si.  Philippe,  was  reduced.  A council  of 
war  declared,  on  the  unanimous  authority  of  oflicers  well 
acquaintetl  with  the  island,  that  relief  under  these  circum- 
stances was  impossible.  Nevertheless  Byng  proceeded,  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a communication 
with  the  garriwm  by  his  frigates.  An  engagement  with  the 
Frencli  squadron,  under  the  Marquis  dc  la  GulissoniOre, 
ensued,  and  the  fleets  separated  after  an  indecisive  aciimt, 
in  which  Byng  took  little  part.  The  clamour  raised  at  home 
was  more  directed  against  the  ministry,  w ho  had  neglected 
to  fit  out  the  fleet  properly,  than  against  the  admiral,  who 
had  fought  languidly ; and  the  cabinet  weakly  and  w ickedly 
resolveil  to  sacrifice  Byng  in  the  hope  of  securing  their  own 
reputation.  They  were  assisted  in  this  design  by  his  pro- 
fvssioiMil  unpopularity:  his  habits  were  austere;  he  was  n 
rigid  disciplinarian  ; and  ho  had  no  brilliant  former  service 
to  urge  in  liis  favour.  Ho  was  accordingly  superseded, 
and  brought  to  a court-martial.  It  appcarc<l  from  the  evi- 
dence that  ho  h.icl  not  been  anxious  to  engage;  but  ample 
testimony  was  bomo  to  his  courage.  In  his  defence  he 
inveighed  against  the  policy  of  the  enterprise,  showetl  the 
lilllu  chance  of  victory  which  the  crippletl  state  of  his  ships 
perurillcd  him  to  entertain,  ami  the  calamitous  results  which 
must  have  followed  defeat.  After  a long  trial  ho  was  fuun<! 
guilty  of  not  having  done  his  utmost,  sentenced  to  be 
shot,  but  unanimously  rccomrocnded  as  a proper  object 
of  mercy.  The  intrigues  of  his  political  enemies  however 
prevailed : the  press  was  employed  against  him  ; and  Mal- 
let, an  able  but  venal  writer,  le<l  tho  van ; and  in  spite 
of  many  representations  in  his  favour,  the  PeiUcnrc  was 
executed  at  Portsmouth  on  March  17,  1757.  Byng  met  his 
fate  with  calmness  and  fortitude,  and  posterity  has  done 
ample  justice  to  his  memorv. 

BVNKERSHOEK.  CORNELIUS  VAN,  was  born 
at  Middelburg  in  Zealand,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1673.  His 
father,  who  was  a merchant,  paid  great  ottoniion  to  his  edu- 
cation. He  was  sent,  when  about  seventeen  years  of  age. 
to  tbo  University  of  Franckcr,  at  that  time  a seat  of  learning 
of  considerable  reputation,  where,  after  two  years’  study,  he 
began  to  apply  himself  sedulously  to  jurisprudence,  and  in 
tho  course  of  the  two  following  years  wroto  three  disputn- 
tioos,  which  gaiood  him  great  credit  by  the  erudiuou  aol 
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ludgtoent  dUplajed  in  them.  From  this  wo  may  infer  that 
the  tone  and  character  cf  his  mind  were  early  forme*!,  os  the 
qualities  of  whicdi  he  then  ('are  promiiie  were  tho»e  which 
peculiarly  distinguished  him  in  after-life,  and  on  which  his 
pepuUtion  mainly  rests.  After  lakittf'  iho  deyreo  of  Doctor 
in  the  year  I694,  he  went  to  pnictisu  as  an  ailvocato  at  the 
Hairue.  wlierc  was  held  Inc  supremo  court  of  justice  for  the 
provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  West  Frieslattd. 

In  tho  year  1699  he  is  said  to  have  edited  a Dutch  jour- 
nal. which  was  soon  suppres!*c<l  as  hein<;  too  satirical.  At 
all  events  it  seems  to  have  caused  little  interruption  to  his 
severer  occupations,  for  in  the  writin^ts  which  he  has  left 
behind  him  wo  find  ample  evidence  of  the  teal  and  industry 
with  which  he  devote*!  himself,  tlirou;?h  the  whole  of  a long 
and  laborious  life,  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence. 

In  tho  your  1703  ho  was  elected  by  the  statcs*general  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court.  As  such  he  was  called 
upon  to  administer  the  common  law  of  hi*  own  countiy, 
which,  as  he  describes  it,  besides  being  grossly  defective, 
was  vague,  uncertain,  and  obscure : so  that  frequently  the 
further  an  investigation  was  carried,  the  greater  was  the 
perplexity  it  le<l  to.  , 

Where  the  Law  of  Holland  failed,  his  colleagues  on  the 
bench,  afraid  of  shackling  themselves  with  tho  technicalities 
of  tho  Roman  law*,  nm  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  pro- 
fessing to  bo  guided  by  the  light  of  natural  e*|uity,  soon 
lost  themselves  in  a maze  of  uncertainty.  Bynkershoek  saw 
and  pointed  out  tho  necessity  of  having  some  fixed  standard 
to  appeal  to.  Ho  had  always  admired  the  Roman  law  for 
•ts  manly  simplicity,  and  valuetl  it  highly  as  furnishing  the 
soundest  principles  of  legal  decision.  Having  now  a prac- 
tical object  in  view,  he  puisucd  his  studies  with  greater 
ardour.  About  the  year  1710  he  publishe*!  his  first  work 
of  any  great  importance,  the  * Ohscrvaliones  Juris  Romani,’ 
consisting,  as  its  title  import.'*,  of  a collection  of  detached 
dissertations  and  criticisms. 

Neither  in  this  nor  in  any  oi  his  suhsc<{ucnt  works  does 
ho  aim  at  being  a systematic  writer.  He  did  not  study  tho 
Roman  law  merely  in  its  a'.'grogatc  furm,  as  it  stands  in 
the  compilations  of  Justinian;  he  rather  sought  to  liecomo 
acquainted  with  it  more  thoroughly,  by  investiurating  its 
origin,  tracing  its  progress,  and  making  himself  familiar 
with  its  character.  Accordingly,  he  dues  not  confine  his 
attention  to  points  of  practical  importance  only,  but  ex- 
amines with  unwearied  rescanTh,  and  in  a spirit  of  bold  yet 
judicious  criticism,  subjects  of  every  kind,  selling  fonuer 
interpreter*  right  where  they  wero  mistaken,  and  leading 
the  way  where  they  were  at  fault. 

In  the  year  1719  appeare*!  under  the  title  of  * Opuscula 
varii  Argumenti,'  a collection  of  treatises,  which  he  had 
written  at  difierent  times.  One  of  these,  which  ho  had 
beforo  published  in  1695,  soon  after  his  coming  to  the 
Hague,  contained  the  substance  of  his  three  ac^emical 
dismilatiun*. 

On  the  26th  of  May.  1 724.  he  was  appointc*!  by  the  Stales 
General  president  of  the  supreme  court:  but  the  activity  of 
his  intellect  was  not  slackened  by  promotion,  nor  confined 
to  the  practical  duties  of  his  office.  He  piiblishod  in  i 730 
another  collection  of  treatises,  under  the  title  of  * Oivera 
Minora,'  alt  of  which  hn*I  pruviouxly  appeared  separately  at 
\*ariou*  tiroes  between  1697  and  1721. 

In  1/3.1  appcarc*!  four  mure  books  of  ‘ Observattones 
Juris  Romani,' written  in  continuation  of  tho  former  work 
of  the  same  name,  which  he  had  published  more  than  twenty- 
two  years  before.  Al>out  tho  name  time  he  retire*!  from  the 
bench,  of  which  he  had  been  forty  yenrx  a member.  His 
retirement  however  was  not  a pcriiKl  of  indolence.  * Having 
now  more  leisure  than  Hirmerly,  1 will  do  my  utmost'  he 
Huys.  * to  render  a good  account  of  it  to  the  world.*  His 
labours  wero  however  henceforth  tiirne*!  into  a different 
channel.  Ho  gave  up  the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  and 
applied  himself  for  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  the  task  of 
laying  before  tho  world  the  learning  which  in  the  course 
of  hi*  study  and  his  practice  ho  hail  acquired  on  two  veiy 
important  subjerli* — international  law.  on'l  tl»e  law  of  his 
own  country.  On  the  former  of  tiicso  he  had  alrca*ly  writ- 
ten two  treatises,  which  arc  printed  among  his  ‘ Opera  Mi- 
nora.' Tlio  one.  ‘ De  Dominio  Maris,'  which  originally 
appeare*!  in  1702.  as  an  appendix  to  another  dissertation, 
ha.H  always  l>eon  appealed  to  with  respect  on  a difficult  aud 
still  disputed  question.  The  other,  ‘ Dc  foro  Legatorum 
Competent),'  wax  first  publisbcd  in  1721.  and  was  soon  after 
trantUkd  into  FmeU  by  Barheynto.  In  the  year  1737  he 


produced  a more  important  work,  ‘ QussUoncs  Jans  Pub- 
lici,’  in  two  books ; the  first  of  which  treats  of  war  and 
peace,  and  the  second  is  on  miscellaneous  subject*.  Tho 
* Qunstioncs  Juris  Publici,'  as  well  as  the  treatise  ' De  foro 
Legatorum, ’ though  founded  too  exclusively  on  Dutch 
aulhoritie*.  and  written  with  too  exclusive  a reference  to 
Dutch  iniiitutions,  so  that  they  appear  to  treat  rather  of  the 

fiublic  law  of  Holland  than  of  international  law  in  general, 
lave  nevertheless  been  regarded  by  the  publicists  of  all 
nation*  as  works  of  the  highest  autliority  and  most  universal 
upplicatioi). 

The  next  and  last  labour  undertaken  by  Bynkershoek 
was  on  the  laws  of  his  own  country.— ‘ Qutsstioncs  Juris 
Privati.'  He  did  not  live  to  complete  tho  work,  but  as 
much  of  it  as  was  prepared  fur  publication  at  the  time  of 
his  death  appeared  soon  afterwards,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  anonymous  editor,  supposed  to  be  his  son- 
in-law,  W,  Pauw. 

Besides  hi.*  publishetl  works,  Bynkershoek  had  employe*! 
himself  during  the  whole  of  his  professional  life  in  the  ex- 
'ecution  of  two  very  laborious  undertakings.  One  of  these, 
which  he  called  ‘Observationcs  Tumultuari®.’  consisted  of 
notes  which  be  hod  taken  of  the  decisions  and  proce*^ling* 
of  tho  supreme  court.  The  other,  a work  of  still  greater 
interest  and  importance,  was  a collection  of  all  the  scattered 
laws  of  his  own  country,  whether  existing  in  the  enactmenls 
of  the  several  legislative  powers  which  had  successively  pre- 
vailed there in  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  the  practice  of 
the  bar,  or  the  customs  and  statutes  of  particular  cities  and 
districts.  This  immense  mass  he  bad  digested,  so  ax  to 
form  a complete  ‘ Corpus  Juris  Hullaiidici  el  Zelandici.* 
These  two  coll*7ctions  wero  intended  solely  for  his  own  use ; 
and  he  gave  express  orders  m his  will  that  they  should 
never  be  published.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  will  should 
have  been  so  religiously  obeyed.  The  latter  work,  in  par- 
ticular. must  have  cenlaincd  a history  of  the  jurisprudence 
of  Holland  during  the  middle  ages,  which  in  tho  hands  of 
Bynkershoek  would  hardly  fail  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
extent  to  which  tho  Roman  law  prevailed,  and  the  intlueiiee 
which  it  had  on  tho  institutions  and  customs  of  the  Teutonic 
races. 

Bynkershoek  ho*l  long  suffered  from  asthma ; to  this,  at 
last,  was  added  dropsy  on  the  chest,  of  which  he  died  on  the 
ICthof  April,  1743.  He  was  twice  married;  and  by  his 
first  wife  left  six  daughters.  A complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  at  Oeiiuva,  in  1761,  in  folio,  by  Vicat, 
professor  of  law  at  Lausanne ; and  another  in  two  volumes 
folio,  at  I.evden,  in  1 766. 

BYRO>J.  LORD  GEORGE  GORDON,  was  born  on 
the  22nd  of  January,  17b8,  in  Holies  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  London.  His  descent  date*  from  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest  of  this  island.  The  Byrons,  or  Bironx, 
who  had  been  knight.*  and  baronets  long  bt'fore,  were  first 
made  lords  during  tho  reign  ofClmrlcs  1.,  whu*o  muse  they 
espoused  in  opposition  to  that  of  tho  Commons  ofF.ngland. 
Notwithstanding  hisantient  linct^c,  of  which  he  was  always 
proud,  Byron,  owing  to  the  imprudence  and  vices  of  hi*, 
father  (Captain  Byron,  nephew  to  the  then  lord),  was  boria 
and  brought  up  in  what,  considering  iho  notions  of  hi*  class, 
must  be  called  poverty.  Owing  to  an  accident  attending 
his  birth,  one  of  his  feel  was  dixtortc*),  a defect  which  was  a 
source  of  pain  and  mortification  to  him  during  the  u hole  of 
his  life. 

In  1700,  when  ho  was  only  two  years  old,  his  mother,  who 
had  separated  from  her  hutband,  retire*!  with  her  child  to 
Scotland,  her  native  country,  and  e*iablishe«l  herself  in 
humble  lodgings  in  the  town  of  Aberdeen.  Proud,  impe- 
tuous, and  of  a roost  inflammable  temper,  this  unfortunate- 
woman  was  not  at  all  fitted  to  correct  those  hereditary  vi*-e» 
which  Byron  in  aficr  years  was  accustomed  to  say  were 
strong  within  him.  Tiie  most  important  of  all  the  parts  of 
education  is  that  for  which  tho  child  stands  indebted  to  its 
mother,  and  nothing  could  well  bo  worse  than  tho  poet's 
maternal  tuition  and  example.  As  for  his  father  he  took  no 
charge  of  him.  but  withilrawing  to  tlio  continent,  in  order  to 
escape  his  creditors,  ho  died  at  Valenciennes  in  1791. 
When  about  five  years  old,  Byron  was  sent  to  a day-scltool 
at  Aberdeen,  kept  by  one  Bowers,  who  received  from  tho 
poet's  mother  fl^e  xhiUings  a <juarter  for  such  instruction  as 
he  could  give.  After  staying  rather  more  than  a year  at 
this  schixtl,  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  a poor  but 
well-informed  Scotch  clergyman,  rolled  Ross,  who  taught 
him  to  road,  from  the  cam  of  Mr.  Ross  his  mother  re* 
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movoil  him  to  that  of  Mr.  Paterson,  the  son  of  his  Jihoo- 
innkcr.  who  (auclit  him  a little  Latin,  and  attended  to  him 
uilh  much  kiudiicfas,  until  Mrs.  Byron  sent  him  to  the  free 
yraumiar-school  of  Aberdeen,  where  ho  wa*  studying  when 
iho  death  of  the  lord,  his  );rand-uncle,  recalled  him  to  Eng- 
land. and  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  a provision  as  suited  a 
]H-er  of  the  realm  in  liis  minority.  Th«s  uncle,  to  whom  he 
siirrctMled,  was  a man  of  turhuk-nt  passions,  and  a niclan* 
rltidy  occum'iirc  had  thrown  a glomn  over  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life.  In  a duel,  which  some  people  say  was 
ntther  a chance  seullle  arising  out  of  the  heat  and  intoxioa- 
ti..n  of  the  moment,  he  killed  his  neighbour  and  relative 
Mr.  ( 'Imworlh.  The  House  of  Peers,  before  whom  he  stood 
Ins  trial  in  1 765.  acquitted  him.  but  his  own  conscience  and 
ills  country  neighlHiurs  never  did.  lie  shut  himself  up  in 
his  patrimonial  mansion,  the  old  and  then  melancholy  Ab- 
iiey  of  Ncwstcad  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  tlienceforward 
K-«l  an  unsocial  and  eccentric  course  of  life.  Ho  took  no 
interest  in  Iuh  heir,  who  was  dc^stiiuHl  to  illustrate  the  proud 
name  of  Byron  ; he  never  sooins  to  have  exercised  any  pecu- 
niary generosity  towards  him,  and  it  is  said  Uiat.  on  {lie  rare 
dcimsions  uheu  he  mentioned  him,  it  was  always  as  Mhe 
little  hoy  «ho  lives  at  Aberdeen.’  In  171'8,  "hen  the  poet 
suircoded  to  lus  uncle’s  titles  and  estates,  he  was  little  more 
th.m  ten  years  old.  His  mother,  whose  weak  head  was 
turuefl  by  the  sudden  change  in  her  fortunes,  immediately 
removed  to  Nowstcad  Abliev.  and  took  great  j>ains  to  kcop 
always  before  his  ocs  tlic  tact,  that,  though  only  a hoy.  ho 
\u)s  now  a lord.  To  attend  both  to  body  and  mind,  she 
emidovisl  one  lavender  to  straighten  his  unfortunate  f(H>t, 
and  a Mr.  Roger*  to  instruct  him  in  I^tin.  The  former, 
uhi)  was  an  impudent  quack,  did  him  no  good;  but  the  ' 
laller.  .a  resjieelablo  schoolmaster  of  Nottingham,  improved  , 
iiiiii  considerably  by  reading  passages  from  Virgil  and  Cicero 
with  him.  In  fess  than  a year  Byron’s  mother  carried  him 
t > Lmdon,  whence,  after  consulting  more  able  surgeons, 
who  could  no  mure  cure  a dufoimity  Uian  the  empiric  had 
l>een  able  to  do,  she  had  him  conveyed  to  Dulwich  and 
placed  in  a quiet  boarding-school,  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  Dr.  Glennie.  But  for  the  indiscretions  and  constant 
interference  of  Mrs.  Byron,  Dr.  Glennie  might  not  only 
have  made  him  a better  scholar  than  he  ever  became,  but 
have  checked  in  the  germ  at  least  some  of  those  infirmities  of 
temper  and  those  vires  which  embittered  hia  after-years.  He 
had  not  been  two  years  under  charge  of  this  excellent  man, 
when  his  mother  removed  him  to  Harrow,  wliere,  with  the 
exception  of  the  usual  long  vacations,  he  remained  till  lt^05, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge.  During  his  stay  at  Har- 
row he  was  irregular  and  soinewimt  turbulent  in  his  habits ; 
but  he  frequently  gave  signs  of  a frank,  noble,  and  generous 
spirit,  which  cntleured  him  to  his  school-mates:  he  had  no 
aptitude  for  merely  verbal  scholarship  ; his  patience  seems 
to  have  failed  him  in  the  study  of  Greek,  but  Ibis  might  be 
the  fault  of  tUc  system  xinder  which  he  was  taught.  He 
however  read  a great  deal,  and  by  occasional  fit*  of  applica- 
tion laid  in  some  store  of  miscellaneous  knowledge.  During 
liis  vacations  his  mother  continued  to  spoil  him  by  alternate 
fils  of  Imrshncsa  and  indulgence.  She  introduceil  him  to 
m.i'.riiu'radcs.  and  other  scenes  of  excitement  and  fashionable 
foidcrie*.  iKifore  he  wo*  fifteen  years  old.  It  was  ut  alwut 
lliis  jieriod  of  liis  life  that  ho  became  acquainted  w ith  Miss 
(’iiaworth,  the  heiress  of  Annos)e^-  ami  descendant  of  the 
Mr.  Chaworth  whom  his  lordships  great-uncle  had  killed. 
AVc  liave  no  doubt  that  this  very  circumstance  had  a great 
rlTect  on  bis  excitable  atid  romantic  imagination.  In  one  of 
his  memomndum-books  be  wrote,  * Our  union  would  have 
hcaleil  feuds  in  which  blood  bad  been  shed  by  our  fntbors ; 
it  Would  bare  joined  lands  broad  and  rich  ; it  would  have 
joined  at  least  one  heart,  and  two  persons  not  ill  matched 
in  Nears— she  was  two  years  my  elder.’  His  lordship  had 
faiicicd  lumHilf  in  love  two  or  three  times  liofore,  hut  this 
more  than  half'iinagin.iry  passion  for  Mary  Chaworth  seems 
to  hare  haunteil  him  almost  to  the  last  hours  of  his  exist- 
cnco.  and  bo  nlvvays  |)orsisted  m saying,  that  had  he  been 
uir'tfd  to  her  he  should  have  pro\etl  a better  and  a happier 
man.  The  young  lady  treal»’<l  him  as  a clever,  warm- 
hearted, but  capricious  school-boy,  a ftietul  and  nothing 
jnorc,  ufj'l  a year  or  two  after  her  first  acquaintance  with 
the  poet  slie  gave  her  hand  to  Mr.  John  Musters,  a 
^.•nllcman  of  Noll*.  But  all  Bvron’s  Harrow  vacations 
w.vp  mil  spent  in  making  love:  he  pasw.'rl  one  of  them  in 
the  house  of  the  Abh^-  Roufiiguy,  in  Took’*  Court,  for  the 
putfKiso  of  studying  the  French  language;  but  )m 


most  of  his  tiino  in  boxing  and  fencing,  to  the  no  small  dls^ 
turbance  of  the  old  Abb»Vs  establishment. 

In  October,  1805,  he  went  to  I’rinily  College,  CambridL'f*, 
where  he  spent  two  yean  in  the  wa^  that  i*  nut  uncomimm 
with  young  men  of  rank  and  fashion  ; but  still,  by  tiu  nml 
starts,  be  devfjtcd  himself  to  pretty  hard  study,  and  cuitti- 
nued  to  cultivate  that  taste  for  poetry'  wliich  first  showed 
itself  when  ho  was  about  ten  years  old,  ond  winch  he  had 
never  since  permitte'd  to  liownolly  dormant.  At  the  same 
lime  bo  indulged  in  many  eccentricities,  and  caused  gnmt 
atinoyance  by  kecjiing  a hear,  and  several  bull-dogs.  But 
at  Cambridge,  as  at  Harrow,  he  frequently  evinced  the 
most  generous  and  noble  feelings,  and  chose  his  associates, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from  among  the  young  men  of 
the  greatest  ability,  wit,  and  character,  to  a few  of  whom  lio 
seems  to  have  continued  much  attached  in  aflcr-life.  In 
1806,  while  yet  at  college,  ho  printed  a very  thin  quarto 
volume  of  poems  for  private  circulation.  Of  this  edition 
Mr.  Moore  says  there  are  but  tiNo  or  at  the  most  thice 
copies  in  existence.  In  ] 807  he  bnmght  uut.  in  one  vol.  8vu., 
his  • Hour*  of  Idleness,'  which  were  very  scvcrwly,  but  wo 
cannot  say  altugctbcr  unjustly,  handled  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  It  was  just  such  a collection  of  fugitive  pieces 
as  any  tolerably  read  young  man  of  nineteen  might  write  : 
it  was  not  less,  and  it  certainly  was  not  more,  than  this.  In 
this  Nolume  we  can  scarcely  discover  any  indication  of  the 
sujierior  genius  which  he  anerwnids  displayed  : and  there 
j was  in  it  an  assumptioti  of  aristiKmtic  airs  that  rendered 
the  author  piTuliarly  obnoxious  to  writers  who  advocated 
liberal  principles.  I’he  severity  of  the  reviewers  seems  to 
haie  prv)diu'cu  n goml  ofl’i'i  i on  his  lordship’s  muse,  which 
was  always  too  readily  aniiuatcd  and  inspired  by  feelings  of 
spite  antf  revenge.  He  collected  his  p<3wer*.  he  brought 
them  to  W'ar  on  one  roiut.  he  took  more  pains  with  his 
hly  le.  and  in  1809  brought  out  his  well-known  satire, ' Eng- 
lish Barda  and  Scotch  Reviewers,’  which,  however  foully  in 
parts  a*  a cumpositiun,  and  ^nmcablo  in  moral  feeling,  was 
a wonderful  improvement  on  his  preceding  protluctions. 
A few  days  before  the  publication  of  this  satire  he  took  his 
oath  and  seat  in  the  House  of  I-onls.  He  always  enm- 
pliiincd  bitterly  that,  on  this  trying  occasion,  yobnp,  incx- 
jK-rienced  as  he  was.  he  was  left  to  face  the  House  alom*— 
that  none  of  his  noble  ndalions  or  connexions  were  there 
cither  to  introduce  him  or  rcccivo  him— that  never  was 
youth  of  his  rank  left  in  a slate  more  lone  and  unfriended. 

.At  one  time  Byron  thought  seriously  of  elcvoling  himself 
to  jKvlitics,  and  wrote  to  lus  mother  that  lie  * must  do  voinc- 
thing  in  the  House  soon.'  He  delivered  two  set  speeches 
in  the  J.<wds,  with  imlifl’crent  success  and  a lolcrnhlc  igno- 
rance of  the  subjects  on  which  he  sjMikc.  and  then  his  s*uia- 
' torial  ardour  ceased  altogeiiicr.  This  was  ufier  his  n-lurn 
from  his  traNels,  in  1812. 

On  llie  2nd  of  July,  1809.  Jxird  Byren.  in  romnany  with 
his  friend  Mr.  John  Cam  Hubhnuse,  left  Englaiul  to  travel 
in  I'orlugal,  Spain,  Gri'cce,  1’urkcy.  &c.  He  was  nhseiit 
two  years  on  this  classical  tour,  which  enriched  his  mind 
with  incidents  and  poetical  imagery,  and  fillcil  it  with  r«- 
(lections  of  stimc  of  tiic  finest  and  most  Tnclnnclmly  scenery 
in  llio  world.  His  Irauds,  in  fact,  ftnislieil  his  p^sMical 
education,  and  nearly  everything  he  wrote  afterward*  is 
redolent  of  the  glowing  atmosphere  of  the  R:ixt,  and  l>cars 
more  or  less  directly  on  the  adventurous,  impnesioned  nar- 
ratives which  he  heard  in  ‘ the  clime  of  the  East,'  in  ’ (lie 
land  of  the  sun.' 

In  March.  1812,  Byron  publisherl  the  two  first  cantos  of 
his  splendid  poem  ' Childe  Harold,’  which  at  once  gained 
him  the  very  highest  name  among  the  poets  of  the  day. 
The  popularitv  of  this  production  wo*  ns  immediate  as  it 
was  great,  an^  he  used  to  say,  ho  went  to  bed  one  night, 
and,  on  waking  the  next  morning,  found  himself  />inii<ut. 
He  was  now  sought  after  by  the  rich  and  great,  who  fur- 
merly  knew  him  not,  or  avoidwl  liini ; and  he  threw  himself 
into  tlio  vortex  of  fashionable  dissipation  without  miirh 
taste  for  its  pb*a.sure,  and  with  little  respect  for  the  mass  of 
those  with  whom  ho  ossueiatad. 

To  pass  over  >ome  minor  productions,  it  was  in  the  month 
of  May.  1813.  that  his  wild  onenlal  talc,  or  rather  frogmcnl 
of  a talc,  • The  Giaour,’  first  appeared ; this  was  followed, 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  by  the 'Bride  of  Abjdus,’ 
another  passionate  Eastern  poem,  mure  consecutive  as  a nar- 
rative than  the  Giaour,  ond  equally  rich  in  scenic  descrip- 
tions. In  January.  1814,  he  published  his  ' Corsair,' one 
of  the  most  applauded,  though  in  our  opinion  far  ftora  being 
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one  of  the  best  of  his  productions.  He,  however,  showed 
in  it  ai\  admirable  mastery  of  the  teD-syllablc  EnKUsh 
verse  and  what  ho  called  * the  good  old  and  now  neglected 
heroic  couplet.'  His  descriptions  of  the  Greek  islands  and 
the  scenery  of  the  coast  of  Greece  are  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful : they  are  moreover  correct  pictures,  as  must  be  felt  bv 
all  who  have  travelled  in  those  climes.  The  story,  liko  all 
his  stories,  is  badly  constructed  : the  characters  are  not 
very  dramatically  sustained,  and  have  little  in  them  to  lay 
hold  of  tho  heart  when  the  fervour  and  passions  of  youth 
arc  passed.  It  is  stated  on  the  best  autborilv  that  14.00U 
ct>pies  of  the  Corsair  were  sold  in  one  day.  fn  May,  1814, 
he  published  his  splendid  o«le  on  the  first  fall  of  Bonaparte. 
In  August  of  the  same  year  appeared  his  ‘ Lora,'  an  irre- 
gular sort  of  sequel  and  wind-up  to  Uio  ‘ Corsair,'  written 
in  much  tho  same  style,  but  with  rather  less  power. 
During  the  blaze  of  his  poetical  fame,  and  his  intoxicating  I 
success  in  society,  Byron  was  har<lly  ever  happy,  and  he  ' 
occasionally  withdrew  for  considerable  periods  to  tho  soli- 
tude of  the  old  abbey  at  Ncwstcad.  In  October,  1814,  he 
Was  married  to  Miss  Milbanko.  a great  heiress  in  pro- 
si>ccl,  but  at  the  time  p>Kisessed  of  littlo  money,  while 
tlic  poet  stood  in  need  of  a great  deal.  He  was  in  fact  so 
involved  in  his  iK'cuuiary  affairs,  that  ho  tcILs  us  ho  hod  nine 
executions  in  his  house  during  the  first  twelve  months  of 
his  marriage,  besides  having  his  door  continually  beset  by 
duns.  The.so  were  not  circumstances  likely  to  soothe  the 
irritable  teinjierament  of  lx»rd  Kyroii:  he  sought  a refuge 
from  them  in  pleasures  rmm  hoinu;  and  an  utter  incom- 
patibility of  character  between  him  ami  his  lady  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  conspicuous,  augured  ill  for  tliis 
hastily-formed  alliance.  On  the  lOth  of  IXTcmber.  1815, 
Lady  Byron  boro  him  a daughter,  the  Ada  of  his  poems 
(now  Lady  King) ; and  in  the  latter  end  of  January  she 
lol't  his  house  with  her  infant,  utid  retired  to  her  father's 
residence  in  I..eicestcrshirc : the  poet  never  saw  his  wifo  or 
child  again. 

At  ti)c  end  of  Fuhruary,  ISIS,  he  publi&he<1  his  two 
poems,  the  'Siege  of  Corinth’  and  'Partsin.o.'  On  the 
25lh  of  April  following,  he  set  sail  fur  Osicnd,  with  a fixed 
determination  never  more  to  return  to  a country  which  had 
given  him  honours,  titles,  competent  wealth,  and  fame. 

On  starting  on  his  continental  travels,  he  went  through 
Belgium,  up  the  Rhine,  and  tlieii  ihrougli  part  of  Switzer- 
land to  Geneva,  where  be  fixed  himself  for  some  time,  his 
favourite  companions  there  being  the  laic  Mr.  Shelley,  tho 
poet,  and  Mrs.  Shelley.  He  often  rrost^cd  the  lake  to 
visit  Madame  de  Staiil  at  Coppet.  Ilis  frequent  voyages 
on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  oxcut>ii>tis  otnnng  the  Alps, 
revived  all  his  passionate  adoration  of  sublimu  scenery. 
During  his  stay  at  the  villa  Diodati,  near  Gc^e^a,  he  wrote 
the  thin!  canto  of ‘Childe  Harold,'  the  ' Prisoner  of  Chillon,' 
‘The  Dream,’  and  several  of  his  fugitive  pieces.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1816,  he  left  Switzerland  for  Italy,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  following  November,  we  find  him  at  V'enice,  where 
ho  remained  fur  more  than  thrive  years,  which  wore  mainly 
spent  in  an  alternation  of  literary  lalronr  and  debauchery. 
We  must,  however,  deduct  from  this  long  sojourn  some 
three  weeks,  which  ho  emtdoyed  in  visiting  Koine  in  com- 
punv  with  his  friend  Ilubliousc,  and  a few  excursions  he 
made  to  Bologna  and  other  places.  In  .lanuary,  18‘iO.  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Ravenna,  where  he  involved 
himself  with  secret  socicticH  and  Italian  plots  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  the  po|>e.  The  brother  and  other  near 
connexions  of  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  a married  woman  to 
whom  he  Imd  attached  himself,  were  so  seriously  committed, 
that  the  papal  government  exiled  them  from  the  States  of 
tho  Church.  Upon  this,  the  loily  and  her  relatives  took 
refuge  in  Tuscany,  and  ultimately  fixed  themselves  at 
Pisa,  whither  Bvron  soon  followed  them  in  November, 
18-21. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Pisa,  be  was  joined  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shellov.  and  lits  parly  won  subhequeullv  increase*!  by 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  and  family.  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Hunt 
started  a work  called  ‘ The  Liberal,'  which  was  to  appear 
pcriodicaUv  and  to  l>c  w ritten  and  erlited  by  the  three  con- 
jointly. It  was  altogether  a ba<lly-devisfMi  scheme,  and, 
after  tho  irregular  appearanco  of  two  or  three  numbers, 
the  work  sti>ppc<l.  In  Julv,  Jh‘2-2.  ho  was  much  affected  by 
the  death  of  his  frieml  .Shelley,  who  was  drownctl  in  a 
small  picasurc-lniat  ufi'  the  coast  of  Tuscoiry.  In  October 
ho  went  to  Genua.  Early  fti  1823  lie  received  llaUuring 
QVertufes  from  thv  eummiucc  of  friends  to  the  Greeks  csta- 


blished  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  that  people  m 
their  struggle  for  independence.  His  knowledge  of  the 
country,  the  l>eauty  and  energy  of  tho  many  verses  in 
which  be  had  described  her  sad  condition  under  tlie  Turks, 
naturally  directed  attention  to  his  lordship,  who,  after 
a short  correspondence  with  the  committee,  determined 
not  merely  to  assist  in  purse,  but  in  person  and  with  arms 
in  his  hands  With  his  usual  ha«te  and  iinpetuosily,  ha 
prepared  forthwith  to  leave  Italy.  During  his  stay  in  that 
beautiful  country,  he  had  written  the  fourth  canto  of  Chiidu 
Harold;  Buppu,  a W-netian  storv  ; Mazeppa ; Manfred; 
the  Lament  of  Tasso ; Ode  to  Venice ; the  Prophecy  of 
Dante  (wherein  he  imitated,  not  very  successfully,  the 
terza  rima  of  the  Italians);  Cain,  a Mystery;  Marino 
Falicro,  the  Two  Foscari,  Sardanapalus  and  Werner, 
tragedies;  the  Cantos  of  Dun  Juan  (the  most  astonishing 
of  all  his  productions) ; the  Vision  of  .judgment;  and  many 
, fugitive  pieces. 

I With  bis  bead  full  of  warlike  notions,  Byron  sailed  fruiii 
Genoa  on  the  Nth  of  Julv;  on  the  19th  he  put  into  Leg- 
horn to  purchase  guiipowtfer  ami  other  commodities  for  the 
Greeks,  and  sailing  again  on  tho  24th,  he  reached  tlio 
island  of  Cephalunia  in  about  ten  days.  He  hud  scarcely 
arrived  there  and  looked  a littlo  into  the  affairs  of  tho 
Greeks,  when  be  repented  of  his  expedition.  ' 1 was  a 
foul,'  he  wrote  to  a friend,  * to  come  here ; but  being  here, 
I must  M-*o  what  is  to  be  done.’  Ho,  however,  showed  a 
talent  for  public  business  that  surprised  most  people,  and 
a degree  of  good  common  sense  that  contrast^  very  ad- 
vantageously with  the  wild  theoretic  dreamings  of  many  of 
the  Philhollenes  who  had  repaired  lo  Greece. 

At  the  end  of  December,  1823,  his  lordship  sailed  from 
Ccphalonio,  and  after  a narrow  escape  from  a Turkish 
frigate  landed  at  Dragomestri,  a wretched  sen|iort  of  the 
Greeks  ou  tho  coast  of  Acarnania.  In  sailing  from  this 
point  to  Mlssolonghi  he  WAS  near  suffering  shipwreck,  and 
by  an  act  of  imprudenco  sowed  tbe  seeds  of  the  malady  that 
soon  terminalcAl  his  existence.  On  the  3rd  of  January, 
during  a rough  and  cold  night,  he  leaped  into  the  sea,  and 
swam  a long  way : two  or  three  days  after  he  complained 
of  a severe  pain  in  all  bis  bones,  whwh  continued  more 
or  less  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Hu  reaclitil  Mu^- 
longhi  on  the  lOlh  of  January,  1824,  where  he  found  every- 
thing iu  a most  perplexing  and  almost  hopeless  state  of 
anarchy  and  confusion.  He  set  to  work  with  spirit  and 
application,  and  again  showed  a great  aptitude  for  the  dis- 
patch of  public  business.  Tho  weather  was  detestable  and 
the  place  unhealthy.  At  the  beginning  of  February  he 
got  wet  through  ; on  the  etening  of  tho  Nth  he  was  seize<l 
with  a dreadful  convulsive  fit,  and  was  for  some  timu 
speechless  and  senseless.  Soon  after  tins  paroxysm,  while 
stretched  on  his  bed  faint  with  over-blcediug,  u crowd  of 
mutinous  Suliotcs  whom  be  bad  engaged  to  fight  fur  their 
country  burst  into  his  apartment  brandishing  their  arms, 
and  furiously  demanding  their  pay.  Sick  and  nerve- 
shaken  as  ho  was,  Byron  is  said  to  have  displayed  great 
c.nltnne»s  and  courage  on  Uiis  trying  occasion,  and  his 
manner  soon  inspired  the  mutineers  with  respect  and  awe. 
At  the  end  of  January  he  had  received  a regular  commis- 
sion from  the  Greek  guvemreent,  and  was  appointed  to  tlio 
cornman*!  of  an  expedition  that  was  to  besiege  Ixpuntu, 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  difTicuIlies  and  ob- 
structions encountered  by  his  lordship  in  preparing  and 
providing  for  this  siego  were  perplexing  ami  irritating  in 
the  extreme,  and  altogether  too  much  for  a man  whu^e 
health  was  evidently  undermined.  Still,  however,  he  would 
not  listen  to  those  who  advised  him  to  retire.  * 1 will  stick 
by  the  cause,'  said  he, ' as  long  as  a cause  exists.' 

On  the  9th  of  April  he  again  got  wet  through,  and 
returned  to  Missolonghi  in  a state  of  violent  perspiration. 
Fever  and  violent  rheumatic  pains  ensued.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Jav  he  took  a rido  among  the  olive  wiksIs,  hut 
complained  of  shmiderings,  and  had  no  np|>clite.  On 
tlio  evening  of  the  11th  he  was  much  worse,  and  by  tho 
14th  lie  was  evidently  in  danger.  Fur  several  da>s  he 
obstinately  refused  to  let  his  luodical  aUcnd.mts  bleed  him, 
and  when  he  gave  his  consent  the  blceiling  was  too  late. 
Iiitlummation  feil  upon  his  brain,  and  he  expire*!  at  six 
o’chick  on  the  afternoon  of  the  I9th  of  April,  1824,  licing 
only  .16  years  and  three  montlis  old.  Tho  bitter  grief  of 
his  followers  niul  attendants  of  all  nations  w.-vs  a [iroof  of 
his  fnx^uunt  kiiiduoss  of  Uoart,  uud  liia  gooduvsa  as  a 
moater. 
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As  a poet  of  description  and  passion  ho  will  always 
occupy  a hinh  place,  ihough  we  doubt  much  wlipllicr  ho 
will  prcRcne  m aftcr-atjes  the  altsoluto  supremacy  which  so 
many  of  hU  contemporaries  pate  him  as  his  ripht.  VVlicn, 
m the  proprvss  of  taste  and  ripht  fcelinp,  the  public  mind 
shall  bo  attuned  to  the  deep,  tender,  and  philosophic  strains 
of  Wordsworth,  wo  are  inclined  to  bclicTo  that  the  author 
nf  the  * Excursion  will  rank  higher  than  the  author  of 
• Chiidc  HaroiiL" 

Tliu  least  sucressful  of  Byron'*  prorluctions,  notwith- 
standing the  admirable  passages  in  which  they  alK>und.  arc 
his  tragedies : the  work  which  gives  us  the  highest  notion 
of  his  genius,  power,  and  versatility  is  his  ‘ Don  Juan.’ 
TIjO  Don  is  at  times  free  and  almost  obscene,  and  the 
whole  nmdcncy  of  the  poem  may  be  considered  immoral : 
but  there  are,  scattered  throughout  it,  the  most  exquisite 
pieces  of  writing  and  feeling, — inimitable  blendings  of  wit, 
humour,  raillery,  and  pathos,  and  by  far  the  finei<  verses 
Bjron  overwrote.  He  may  bo  said  to  have  croatwl  this 
manner ; for  the  Beniosro  style  of  the  Italians,  to  which  it 
has  been  compared,  is  not  like  it.  and  Journu/t 

of  J.<ivd  /JyroM.  with  Noticti  of  hit  J-tfe,  by  Thomas  Moore ; 

Life  of  Lord  Byron ; Dallas'*  3/cwj!r;  Lady  Bles- 
sinirton’s  Convertaiiont  trith  Lord  Buron.') 

BVRON,  JOHN,  second  son  of  Williatn  Ix)nl  Byron, 
by  his  third  wife  Frances,  second  daughter  of  William  l.onl 
Berkeley  of  Stretton,  was  born  Nnv.  §,  1723.  He  was  en- 
gaged as  midshipman  on  board  the  Wsger,  the  store-ship 
wluch  accompanied  Lord  Anson's  squadron  in  its  voyage 
round  the  world,  commenced  in  September.  1740.  That 
vessel,  an  old  East  Indiaman.  ntte<l  out  m a ship  of  war. 
and  deeply  laden,  was  manifestly  deficient  in  equipment, 
and  the  expedition  jyas  unfortunately  delayeil  till  a season 
very  unfitting  for  the  navigation  on  which  it  was  to  t>o  em- 
ployed. On  the  15th  of  May  the  Wager,  having  before 
parted  c.ompany  with  the  remainder  of  the  squadron  in  c<m* 
sequence  of  her  bad  saiUng,  struck  on  a sunken  rock  about 
the  latitude  47^  S.  on  the  western  coast  of  America.  Her 
i*ondition  was  so  craxy  that  situ  soon  afterwords  bilge<l, 
and  grounded  between  two  small  islands  about  a mus- 
ket-shot from  the  shore.  Her  captain,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  command  during  the  voyage  in  eonsetiucnce  of  the 
death  of  his  superior  ofiiccr,  appears  to  have  rendered 
himself  hoteful  to  the  ship’s  company  hy  imperious  and 
tvrannic.al  conduct ; and  the  crew,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  mutinous  and  insubordinate.  No  liojx)  of  preserv- 
ing the  vessel  remained,  and  the  mariners  were  happy 
in  being  able  to  land  upon  a wild  shore,  which  after- 
ward* proved  to  be  part  of  on  uninhubitod  island,  and  the 
wretchedness  of  which  mnv  bo  infcrrcil  from  the  name 
which  the  sailors  gave  it,  ‘ Blount  Misery.*  After  several 
months'  residence,  part  of  the  crew  embarked  in  the  cutter 
and  long-l>oat  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gelhaons.and  a homeward  mlurn  hy  Brazil.  Thu  cutlorwas 
Inst,  but  the  long-boat,  after  undergoing  incredible  hanhhip* 
and  saiUng  more  than  1000  league*,  arrived  at  the  Portu- 
guese settlements  in  Brazil.  A narrative  of  this  remarkable 
enterprise  was  published  hy  two  of  the  survivors,  John 
Bulkelcy  and  John  Cummins,  late  gunner  and  carpmUcr  of 
the  Wager.  Byron  and  hi*  companion*,  after  enduring  the 
utmost  extremity  of  famine,  bad  weather,  cold,  fatigue, 
hunger,  sickness,  and  general  destitution,  and  having  made 
one  useless  attempt  to  quit  tho  island,  w*orc  relievotl  hy  a 
Chanu*  Indian  cacique,  who  conveyed  them  to  the  island  of 
Cbiloe,  after  thirteen  months  had  expired  since  the  loss  of 
the  Wager.  Tlie  hardships  which  tlio  parly  endure<l  «lcfy 
abridgment,  but  the  narrative  which  Byron  puhlishod  on  his 
return  to  England  in  1745  is  among  the  most  interesting 
accounts  of  nautical  adventures  with  which  wc  are  ac- 
quainted. Byron  wax  seldom  unemployed ; he  afterwords 
served  with  some  distinction  in  1 768  during  the  war  against 
France;  in  1760  he  pcrforroe<l  a brilliant  sanicc  in  de- 
stroying a French  squadron  in  C’halcur  Bay,  and  on  the 
return  of  peace  in  1764  he  was  despatched  on  a voyage  of 
discovery  to  tho  South  >Sca,  >n  command  of  the  ship*  D>I- 
pitin  and  Tamar.  Although  his  discoveries  were  by  no 
means  great,  he  may  he  considered  a*  one  of  the  ablest 
precursors  of  Captain  Cook,  in  tho  preliminary  volume  to 
whose  voyage*,  collected  by  Hawkesworlh.  Byron’s  journal 
uciMipies  the  first  place. 

He  wu.*  aficrwanU,  in  17G9.  appointed  governor  of  New- 
found and.  In  1778  he  cuimiiandcd  tho  lleet  destined  to 
ebserve  the  movements  of  the  French  admiral  M.  <1  Es- 


laignu  in  tho  West  Indies,  but  profiting  by  his  great  xupo- 
erionty  in  numbers  (27  ships  of  Iho  line  to  21),  eluded 
every  attempt  to  bring  him  to  close  engagement.  During 
this  cx]>cdiuou  be  received  the  highest  promotion  which  ho 
nttained,  that  of  Vico- Admiral  of  the  White.  In  1748  liv 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Trevanion,  Esq.,  of  Car 
trays,  in  thu  county  of  Cornwall,  who  outlivccl  her  husband 
only  one  month,  and  bore  him  two  sons  and  seven  daugh- 
ter*. Commodore  Byron,  as  he  is  usually  styled,  died  in 
Ixindon  on  April  in, 1786,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a high  and 
merited  reputation  for  courage  and  professional  skill, 

BYSSOARCA,  a suhgenus  separated  hy  Swainson  from 
the  genus  Area  of  Linmeus,  and  considered  hy  the  former 
a*  the  sedentary  type  of  (hat  genu*.  Tho  following  is  the 
suhgeneric  character  given  by  Swain*on  in  his  second 
84'ries  of  * Zoological  Illustrations.'  Animal  fixed  by  bys- 
Kifurin  niamcnts  to  other  bodies;  shell  transverse;  um- 
bones  remote;  valves  gaping  in  the  middio  of  the  ventral 
margin. 

* The  animals  of  these  shells,'  says  the  author  last  quoted, 
‘udix  lhem.*elves  to  other  bodies  by  a particular  rousclo, 
which  is  protruded  through  the  gaping  part  of  the  valves  ; 
they  also  adhere  when  young  by  the  byssifonn  epidermis 
which  covers  the  axterior.  A si>ecimen  now  before  us, 
which  wo  procured  iu  the  bay  of  Naples,  perfectly  exem- 
plifies this  singular  pro|)crty.'  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  has  de- 
scribed several  new  species  collected  by  Mr.  Cuming  on  tlio 
western  coast  of  South  America  and  among  the  island*  of 
Iho  South  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Six-iety  of  I^mdon  for  1 633.  Byssaarca  has  been  found 
moored  to  sioiics  and  shells  at  depths  vary  ing  from  the  sur- 
face to  seventy-five  fathoms. 


r,/r.  2.  Fig.  3. 


fnyMntTca  Kov.) 

1.  Valm  (loxnl.  Vitim  cluMd.  vtrw  of  ihe  Inofc  arm.  3.  -iai;lc 
Valrv,  rlumins  iHe  hincp  Ucth  and  tho  interior  of  the  Tait«.  <i.  I'tnliuiir*. 
i.  Port  of  Ihe  ventrsl  naritin  « hrro  the  ralrrt  cape,  to  &ive  roum  lur  the 
rKUiiaiuD  of  llie  IctuliDoo*  fuut. 

BYSSOMYA,  a genus  of  conchiferoux  mollusks  scp.i- 
ratoil  by  Cuvier,  and  placed  by  him  under  his  acephalous 
tcstacca  between  J'andora  and  IhatcUa,  Do  Blainxillc, 
who  approve*  of  Cuvier's  separation,  observing  that  though 
the  shell  differs  little  from  Saxieara,  the  animal  is  very 
distinct,  arranges  it  in  his  family  of  I^loruUa  between 
Saxicitva  and  Uhnn^boidet, 

Grnrric  Character, — Animal  more  or  less  elongated, 
subctilin'Irirnl.  elongated  behind  hy  a long  tube,  which  is 
birurraled  at  its  extremity  only.  A hole  at  the  lower  and 
anterior  part  of  the  111.11)110  for  tho  passage  of  a small 
conical,  canalieulated  foot,  and  of  a byssus  situated  at  its 
|X)slcrior  base.  Two  strong  adductor  muscles. 

Shell  often  irrccular,  covered  with  a strong  cpidermi*, 
oblong,  slntiigly  striatetl  longitudinally,  mquivBlve,  very 
inequilateral,  ofttuse  and  wider  before,  and  alienuatcrl  or 
rostmtiil.  as  k were,  behinil.  Uml>onc*  but  little  deve- 
loped, though  distinct  and  a little  cuned  fjrward.  Hinge 
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(L>"t\kle89,  t>r  only  having  a rudiment  of  toeih  rindor  the 
oorM-k-t.  External  ligament  rather  long.  Two  strong,  clis- 
ami  rouinled  muscular  impressions. 
lC\aniv>Ie,  Bymomya  Phol<utis,  Saxicava  Pholadia  of 
L-.iiimrck.  The  specin  inhabiu  the  northern  seas,  living 
ill  ihu  Fissures  of  rocks,  in  company  with  Mytiti  (muscles), 
and  attached  by  its  byssus;  but  sometimes  it  buries  iuelf 
in  the  sand  or  lodges  in  small  stones,  the  roots  of  fuci,  and 
even  in  the  Mlvmorphous  nii^eporar  in  the  latter  cases, 
accaaling  to  (J.  Fubriciua,  it  is  without  byssus. 


[BjHoiajra  Fh«is«bt.j 


BYSSUS  (conchology),  the  name  of  a long,  delicate, 
lustrous,  and  silky  fasciculus  of  fllainents,  by  which  some  of 
tiie  conchiCvrous  mollusks  (the  Mytilacea,  muscles,  and 
^atleac^.  Hammer  oysters,  for  example)  are  moored  to 
eubtnarino  rocks,  &c.  This  is  not,  as  some  authors  have 
atntecl,  a secretion  spun  by  the  animal,  but,  according  to 
pc  Bluinville,  an  assemblage  of  museular  fibres  dried  up  I 
in  one  part  of  their  extent,  still  contractile  and  in  a living 
state  at  their  origin,  a condition  which  Ihev  enjoyed 
throughout  their  whole  length  at  the  period  of  their  attach- 
ment. The  tendinous  fool  of  Byssoarca  and  Triduena 
seems  to  be  a step  towards  tbo  organization  of  a true  byssus. 
In  iho  great  Pinna  of  the  Mediterranean  this  substance  is 
well  and  largely  developed,  and  its  situation  is  in  a llcshy 
sac  or  sheath  at  the  base  of  the  foot,  which  is  attached  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  abdominal  moss  of  the  animal.  In 
Italy  the  byssus  is  manufactured  into  various  articles;  and 
there  are  few  museums  without  a glove  or  a stocking  woven 
out  of  this  substance. 

BYSSUS  (^viTtfot).  It  has  been  a subject  of  some  dis- 
pute whether  the  byssus  of  the  antients  was  cotton  or  linen  : 
Mt  recent  investigations  have  determined  that  it  is  linen,  and 
not  cotton;  at  least  so  far  as  the  term  has  been  applied  by 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  mummy-cloth,  Herodotus 
states,  that  the  Egyptians  wrapped  their  dead  in  the  cloth 
of  the  byssus;  and  it  has  been  shown  by  microscopic  ob- 
servations, tlmt  every  specimen  of  mummy-cloth  yet  ex- 
amiaed  is  made  of  linen  fibre.  The  name  byssus  came  pro- 
bably from  the  Phmnicians,  and  may  be  derived  from 
buU.  (Buxlorf  s Lexicon.)  It  is  possible  that  writers  later 
than  the  time  of  Herodotus  may  sometimes  have  applied  the 
term  indiflcrently  either  to  cotton  or  linen  cloth.  Cotton 
was  known  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (b.C.  484 — 408),  who 
calls  it  tree-wool  (tlptev  <tir&  (vXov) : but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  it  was  tlien  cultivated  in  Egypt,  or  in  any 
other  country  except  India ; or  that  it  was  in  common  use  in 
Egypt.  His  remarks,  so  far  as  they  go,  seem  to  imply  that 
the  commodity  was  a rarity.  ( Vol.  XXX.  Library  nf  Enter- 
UuningKnmeMigt;  fgypftan  Aniitpiitiea^  Vol.  II.,  Part  I., 
Chapter  V..  pp.  182 — 196.) 

bVzANtIKE  HISTORIANS  is  the  name  given  to  a 
scries  of  Greek  historians  and  writers  who  lived  under  the 
Eastern  or  ^zantine  empire  between  tbo  6th  and  tlie  16th 
centuries.  Iney  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : — I.  The 
historians  properly  so  called,  whoso  collected  works  con- 
stitute a complete  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  from  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  taking  of  C^onstan- 
tinoplo  by  the  Turks : and  9.  The  general  chroniclers  who 
have  attempted  to  give  a chronography  of  the  world  from 
the  oldest  times.  The  At>/onan«  are Joannes  Zona- 
rns  of  Constantinople,  first  an  officer  of  the  imperial  court 
aud  ailerwards  a monk  of  Mount  Athos,  who  died  about 
1 1 18,  and  wrote  the  * Annals  of  the  World,'  in  18  books. 
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In  the  first  part  of  his  work  he  lielongs  to  the  class  ofgene 
ral  chroniclers  or  compilers,  hut  from  the  time  of  Coiistan- 
lino  be  treats  more  particularly  of  the  history  of  the  Ka'^tcrn 
Empire,  which  he  hrin»  down  to  the  death  of  Alexius  I. 
CumnenuH  in  1 118.  3.  Nicetas  Aoominatus  ofCbonaoorCo- 
lossm  in  Phrygia,  who  filled  several  high  offices  in  the  court 
of  Isaac  Angelas,  and  died  at  Nicasa  in  1216.  His  ' His- 
tory of  the  Bvzanline  Emperors'  in  21  hooka  begins  with 
nia  and  ends  with  1206.  3.  Nioephorus  Gregoras  of 

Heniclea  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Andronicus  Palmologus  tho 
elder  of  (lie  Palamites ; but  owing  to  the  controversy,  he 
was  confined  in  a convent  by  the  l^triarch,  in  1361,  where 
be  died.  He  wrote  a Byzantine,  or,  as  he  styles  it,  & 
‘ Roman  History*  in  38  books,  of  which  the  first  34  only 
have  been  printed,  containing  the  history  of  the  Byxaniine 
Empire  from  1204  to  1331.  Tbo  14  remaining  in  MSS. 
bring  the  history  down  to  1369.  4.  L«onicua  (Nicolas) 

Chalcondylas  of  Athens  wrote  a * History  of  tl^  Turks 
and  of  the  Downfall  of  the  Greek  Empire’  in  10  toks,  to 
the  year  1462.  An  anonymous  writer  has  continued  the 
history  of  the  Turks  down  to  1 666. — ^Tbese  four  writers  form 
by  tbomscives  an  entire  history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  Turkish  conquest,  ^e 
following  writers  have  treated  of  detached  periods  of  the 
same  history',  or  have  written  the  lives  of  particular  empe- 
rors. 6.  Procopius  ofCeesarea  in  Palestine,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Byzantine  writers,  wrote  the  'History  of  bU  own 
Time*  in  8 books,  to  the  year  543.  He  also  wrote  a ' Secret 
Hivtory*  (Anecdota)  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  down  to  the 
year  663.  which,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of 
that  emperor  and  of  his  court,  contrasts  singularly  witli  the 
panegy  rical  tone  of  his  former  work.  6.  Agatbias  of  Myrina 
III  ..EoHs,  a jKMit  as  well  as  historian  of  the  6th  century,  is 
well  known  for  his  Anthology  and  his  Daphniaea  or  amatory 
verse.  [Anthology.]  He  studied  first  at  Alexandria,  (toib 
whence  he  removed  to  Constantinople  in  554,  being  then 
about  18  years  of  age,  and  applied  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
ill  which  he  became  eminent.  He  was  surnamed  * Scbolasti- 
eus,'  a word  which  then  meant  an  advocate.  He  wrote  a 
History  in  five  books  of  the  years  563-59  of  Justinian’s 
reign,  which  forms  a sequel  to  Procopius.  He  died  about 
582.  Agathias  is  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  Byzantino 
historians  ; inferior  to  Procopius  in  talent  and  information, 
but  superior  to  him  in  honesty.  The  impartial  manner 
in  which  be  speaks  of  the  various  parties  and  sects,  and 
particularly  of  iho  two  great  religious  systems  which  di- 
vided tho  world  in  his  time,  has  made  it  a matter  of 
dispute  whether  he  was  a Christian  or  a Pagan.  Hts 
account  of  the  Persians  and  their  celebrated  king  Chos- 
roes  orNushirvan  is  much  valued  for  its  accuracy  and  &ir- 
ness.  1.  Menander  of  Constantinople,  sumamod  Protector, 
continued  the  history  of  Agathias  to  the  year  682.  Menan- 
der's history  is  lost,  but  fragments  of  it  are  found  in  tho 
works  of  Constantine  Porpbyrogennetus,  which  relate  to  the 
history  of  the  Huns,  the  Avari  and  other  northern  and 
eastern  races,  and  also  to  the  ncMtiations  and  missions  be- 
tween Justinian  and  Chosrocs.  All  that  remains  of  Menan- 
der has  been  published  by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  Bonn,  1829. 
8.  Joannes  of  Epipbania  wrote  a history  of  the  Persian  war 
under  the  emperor  Mauricius,  which  has  never  been  printed, 
and  the  orilv  MS,  of  it  known  is  in  the  Heidelberg  collec- 
tion. 9.  Theophylactus  Simocatla  lived  in  the  first  part  of 
the  7lh  century,  and  wrote  a history  in  8 books,  from  682 
(ill  the  death  ofMauricius  in  602.  10.  Joannes,  a monk  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  8th  century,  wrote  a brief  history  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  which  was  published  by  Corab4fis  for  tho  ‘ Cor- 
pus Hisloriie  By  santinm,'  together  with  an  anonymous  work 
against  Constantine  IV.,  probably  written  by  the  same 
monk.  11.  Theodosius,  a monk  of  Syracuse,  in  the  9th 
century,  has  left  a narrative  of  tho  taking  of  Syracuse 
by  the  Spanish  Arabs.  It  wae  published,  for  toe  first 
time,  by  Hase,  with  the  * History  of  Leo  Diaconus,*  Paris, 
1819.  12.  Constantinus  VI.  Pophyrojmnnetus  wrote  the 

life  of  his  grandfather  BasUius  the  Mac^niau,  from  867  to 
8H6.  He  also  wrote  several  other  works  which  may  serve  as 
illustrations  of  the  Byzantine  history,  such  as  ' Dc  Admi- 
nistrando  Imperio.'  on  the  Administratioa  of  the  State,  ad- 
dressed to  his  BOD  Romanus  ; * De  Ceremoniis  Aulso  Byzan- 
tins  ;* ' De  Thematibus,*  or  military  divisions  of  Uie  empire. 
He  also  caused  Mveral  teamed  men  to  compile  a kind  of 
historical  library  out  of  tho  works  of  all  previous  historians. 
This  great  compilation  was  divided  into  53  books,  of  which 
tho  titles  of  26  only  are  known.  One  was  on  tho  suoeussiou 
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of  kiiiK»,  another  on  the  art  of  generalship,  &c.  Under  each 
of  tlickC  heads,  passoges  from  tlie  vartoun  historians  bearing 
upon  the  subject  weru  colIei'Urd.  Three  books  alone,  more 
or  less  mutilated,  have  come  down  to  us.  One,  entitled 
* Dri  I/egationibuB,'  is  an  account  of  the  various  embas- 
sies lietween  the  Romans  and  other  nations ; another  * De 
Senlenliis,'  and  the  llunJ  * De  Virtute  ei  Vitio.'  13.  Oenesius 
of  B>2autium  wrote  a history  of  Leo  the  Armenian,  Michael 
II.,  Theophilua,  and  Michael  HI.,  embrainng  the  pe- 
riod fromelS  to  867.  14.  Leontius  of  Byzantium,  called 

the  younger,  wrote  also  a history  of  the  same  period,  to  serve 
us  an  introduction  to  Constantine's  life  of  Bosihus.  15.  An 
anonymous  writer  has  left  a continuation  of  Constantine's 
life  of  Htodhus,  embracing  the  lives  of  Leo  VI.  and  bis  bru- 
thcr  Alexander,  of  Constantine  VI.  himself,  and  hu  son 
Uomanus.  16.  Joannes  Caincniata  of  Tbessalunica  wrote 
an  account  of  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the  Samrens  in 
901,  of  which  he  was  an  oye-witness.  1 7.  Leo  Diai’onus  of 
Kaloe,  bom  about  950,  accorapanieil  Basilius  II.  in  his  wars 
against  the  Bulgarians,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  Uumanus, 
Nicephorus  Fhocas,  and  Tximisees,  from  959  to  975.  18. 

Michaid  t^onsiantine  Psellus  wrote  a history  from  the 
death  of  Tzimisces  in  975  till  the  accession  of  Constantine 
Dunis  in  1059.  It  has  not  yet  heeii  published.  19.  Nice- 
phorus  Biy  emiiui.  tlie  husband  of  Anna  Comnena,  wrote 
' Histunciil  Materials,'  being  a kind  of  memoirs  of  the  Com- 
iieni  family,  to  the  arcession  of  Alexius  1.  ‘20,  Anna  Com- 

NsNA  has  written  the  history  of  her  father  Alexius.  21. 
Joannes  Cmnamus,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  was  imperial  notary  at  Constantinople.  He  wrote 
the  lives  nf  John  Comnenus,  and  of  Manuel  his  son,  from 
1118,  w hen  Anna  Comnena  ends,  till  1 1 76.  Like  his  pre- 
decf'ssors  he  is  partial  against  the  l.atins  or  Franks,  and 
es[Hrrially  unjust  towards  Roger  I.  of  Sicily,  who  was  a great 
man  for  his  tune,  though  an  enemy  of  the  By/aniines. 
22.  Georgius  Aernpolita.  born  in  1‘2‘2U  at  Constantinople, 
hUed  several  important  othces  under  Michael  Palsulogus, 
and  dicil  in  1282.  There  arc  two  works  under  his  name, 
one  styled  a ‘Chronopranhy,’  and  the  other  a ‘Short  Chronicle 
of  the  late  Events,'  butn  nrferring  to  the  period  from  1294, 
when  the  Franks  took  Constantinople,  to  1261,  when  they 
were  finally  expidled.  Arropolita  has  also  written  a ' Gene- 
ral Chronicle  from  the  Creation  to  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  ihu  Frank.s,’  which  is  not  yet  printed.  *23.  Georgius 
Pachymeres,  born  at  Niesa  in  1242.  After  the  recover^’  of 
Cuiistanlinoplo  by  the  Greeks  he  was  raised  to  high  othces 
in  the  state.  He  wrote  a * Byzantine  History.'  which  forms 
n continuation  to  Acropoliia's  work,  and  comes  down  to 
1308.  Pachymere>v  is  a faithful  but  dull  writer.  He  wrote 
also  several  philoNOpUical  works  and  a history  of  his  own 
life.  ‘21.  Joannes  Cantacuzenus,  al\er  his  abdication  of  the 
empire  in  1355,  retired  to  a convent  where  he  wrote  a By- 
zaiitmo  history  from  1329  to  1357.  Cantacuzenus  is  in 
general  a good  authority  fur  the  history  of  that  peru/d  in 
which  he  acted  an  import.'int  part,  though  ho  is  of  course 
somewhat  partial  in  his  own  cause.  25.  Joannes  Duras,  of 
the  imperial  family  of  that  name,  tied  from  Constantinople 
at  the  time  of  the  Turkish  invasion,  and  took  refuge  at 
Lesbos  under  the  Genoese  adventurer  Prince  Uastelluzzi. 
He  wrote  a Byzantine  history,  which  begins  from  Adam, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  chroniclers,  and  is  but  a brief 
general  chronicle  as  far  as  the  year  1341.  after  which  his 
account  becomes  more  circumstantial,  being  more  especially 
occupied  w ith  the  history  of  the  latter  period  of  the  eastern 
etiipire : it  ends  with  the  taking  of  Lesbos  by  the  Turks,  in 
146‘2.  This  latter  part  therefore  forms  a continuation  to  Can- 
tacuzenus. 26.  Joannes  Anagnostes  of Thessalonica  has  lefl 
an  account  of  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the  Turks  in  1430. 
27.  Joannes  Cananus  has  written  a history  of  the  war 
against  .Sultan  Murad  II.  in  H20.  28.  Georgius  Phranza, 
b.sm  m 1 10 1 , of  a family  related  to  the  Palsindogi,  filled  some 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  under  the  last  emperors. 
He  was  made  pnM)ner  by  the  Turks  at  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople, n-as  sold  as  a slave,  recov  erod  his  liberty,  and' 
t«Kik  shelter  for  a time  with  Thomas  Pulo}ologus,  prince  of 
Peloponnesus.  When  tbo  Turks  invaded  that  part  of 
Greece  Phranza  escupcil  to  Italy,  and  at  last  became  monk 
at  Corfu  in  U68.  Tliero  hu  wrote  his  * Chrvtucle'  in 
4 books,  which  begins  with  1269  and  ends  with  1477.  em- 
bracing the  whole  history  of  the  Palioologi.  The  work  of 
Phrsn/a  is  most  \‘aluable,  though  it  is  full  of  digressions 
npm  religious  controversies,  the  origin  of  comets,  &c. 

The  following  are  the  general  chromeUrt  properly  ao 


called,  who  are  also  included  under  the  general  appellation 
of  Byzaiuiiio  hixlorians:— 1.  Gcor^us  Syncellus  lived  in 
the  eighth  century.  Ho  wrote  a * Chronogmphy’  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  Diocletian,  in  which  he 
has  availed  himself  of  Rusebius  and  Africanus.  2.  Tbeo- 
phones  Isaacius  of  Constantinople,  who  died  about  817,  con- 
tinued the  chronicle  of  SvncelluB  from  280  till  813.  3.  Joan- 
nes of  Antioch,  callevi  Malaloa,  a Syrian  word  meaning  a 
rhetor  or  sophist,  lived  in  the  ninth  century,  and  wrote  a 
chronicle  from  Adam  till  666.  4.  Joannes  Scylilzes.  who 
lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  w‘rote  a * Short  Histi^y'  or 
chronicle  from  81 1 till  1057,  which  he  afterwards  recast 
and  continued  till  1081.  5.  Leo  Grammaticus  wrote  a 

chronography,  which  is  a continuation  of  Theophanes’, 
from  813  to  949.  C.  Georgius  Monachus  has  also  left  a 
chronicle  embracing  the  same  period  as  Leu's.  7.  The 
Chronicon  PaschaU',  calleil  also  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  ia 
attributefl  by  sonic  to  Georgius  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  lived  in  the  seventh  century.  It  is  also  called  ‘Fasti 
Siculi,'  because  the  MS.  was  discovered  in  Sicily.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  1042,  8.  Geor- 
gius Ilamartolus,  an  Archimandrite,  wrote  a chronicle  to 
the  year  842,  which  is  yet  unedited.  9.  Joannes  of  Si- 
cily wrote  in  the  ninth  century  a chronicle  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  till  866,  which  is  not  yet  printed.  An 
ammymous  continuation  of  it  till  1222  exists  in  the  im- 
perial library  at  Vienna.  10.  Nicephorus,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  in  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  century,  has 
left  a Breviariura  Clinmograpbicum,  or  short  chronicle, 
from  the  creation  to  the  authors  death  in  8‘28.  giving  scries 
of  the  kings,  emperors,  patriarchs,  and  bishops,  &c.  He 
wrote  also  a Brevianum  Historicum,  or  general  history  ot 
events  from  692  to  770.  11.  Julius  Pollux,  not  the  author 

of  the  Onomasticon,  wrote  a chronicle  with  the  title  oi 
‘ Hisioria  Physica,'  from  the  creation  to  the  reign  of  Valens. 
A MS.  in  the  national  library  at  Paris  brings  it  down  to 
the  death  of  Romanus  the  younger  in  963.  This  chronicle 
is  chietly  engrossed  with  church  matters.  12.  Georgius 
Ccilrcims,  a monk  of  the  eleventh  century,  wrote  a chronicle 
c.ompiled  chiefly  from  the  former  chroniclos  of  Scylilzes 
and  otiiers.  It  is  mixed  up  with  fictions,  and  is  one  of  the 
least  valuable  in  the  Byzantine  collection.  13.  Simeon 
Melaphrastes  filled  some  high  stations  at  the  imperial  court 
in  the  first  part  of  the  tenth  century.  His  chronicle  comes 
to  963,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  compiled  from  the 
works  of  ten  loat  writers  who  lived  between  Leo  Gramroa- 
ticUH  and  Michael  Psellus.  14.  Hippolytus  of  Thebes  lived 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  ele- 
venth centuries.  He  wrote  a chronicle  from  the  birth  of  Jet>us 
Christ  to  his  own  time.  15.  Michael  Glykas,  whose  country 
and  ago  are  not  ascertained,  wrote  a chronicle  from  the 
creation  to  the  rear  1118.  It  is  valuable  both  fi>r  its  his- 
torical and  its  biblical  references.  16.  Constantine  Ma- 
nasstfs,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  has  left  a clinuiirle 
in  verse  dow  n to  1981.  17.  Eulummius,  believed  to  bo  the 

son  of  John  XII.,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  wrote  a cliro- 
mclo  in  iambics  of  tho  etnpemrs,  from  Julius  Ca'^ar  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Byzantine  empire  after  the  Frankish  in 
va)>ion.  It  is  followed  by  a chronology  of  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  till  1313.  Tlie  whole  poem  coninins  lo,4lo 
lines.  Angelo  Mai  published  it  first  in  his  Vatican  collec- 
tion of  inedited  MSS.  18.  Joel  wrote  a short  general 
chronicle  of  the  world  to  the  Frankish  invasion  of  Constan- 
tinople in  1204.  19.  Theodosius  of  Melitc  has  left  a chro- 

nicle which  is  not  yet  printed.  Professor  Tafcl  of  Tiihingen 
has  published  a notice  of  this  writer:  * De  Thcodosio  Meli- 
leno  inedito  hi^torim  Bvzantineo  Scriptore,'  4to.  Tubingen, 
1828,  from  the  MS.  of  liis  chronicle  which  is  at  Ttibinuen, 
and  which  wa-s  brought  from  Constantinople  by  St.  Gerlach 
in  1578.  2(1.  Hcsychius  of  Miletus,  who  lived  under  Jiis- 
tinus  and  Justinian,  wrote  a history  of  the  world,  which  is 
ioxt.  except  a valuable  fragromil  on  the  origin  of  Constanti- 
nople, wfhich  has  been  extracted  hnd  pre^enerl  by  Co«linus. 

Hcxides  the  al>ove  historians  and  chronicler^  there  arc 
other  Bvzaiitino  authors  who  have  written  on  tho  stutistus, 
pvditics.  antU{uities.  &c.  of  the  Roman  empire,  who-c  bis 
torv  pmpcrly  so  called  they  serve  to  illustrate,  and  who  are 
generally  included  in  the  colU-ction  of  Byzunlino  hixtoriral 
writers.  Amom;  these  Procopius  stands  fonmost  by  liis 
curious  work.  ‘Do  .'Rdillciis  Domini  .luslinmni.*  Hb.  vi., 
which  contains  a brief  nolico  of  the  towns,  toiiiules.  comcnis. 
bridges,  mails,  wa'ls,  and  fonifications  built  or  npaircd 
under  the  reign  of  Justiiuan,  2.  Joannes  Laurentius,  called 
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Lydua  from  hii  being  a nalirc  of  Pbiladelpbia  in  Lydia, 
llTeil  under  JutHnian,  and  was  both  a p<>ct  and  proeo  writer. 
He  has  left  a work  ’on  tho  Roman  Mub'istralus.'  which 
aflurds  valuable  assistance  for  the  knowledge  of  Rotuan 
eivil  history.  The  MS.  was  first  discovered  by  Choi&eul 
Gouffier  and  Villoison  in  the  library  of  Prince  Morou$i  at 
CoiDOanlinople  in  1781,  and  is  now  in  the  public  library 
at  Paris.  It  was  published  by  Haso  at  Pans.  1812.  In 
the  same  MS.  was  found  another  work  of  Lydus,  * IX' 
Ostontis,*  or  on  divination  or  augurs'  'science.'  which  has 
been  also  published  by  Hose  with  notes  in  1823.  3.  ilieru- 
rles,  called  the  graminurian,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
philosopher  of  the  same  name,  wrute  a Synccdumos,  or  tra< 
vellcr's  guide,  in  which  he  describes  the  64  provinces  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  and  the  935  cities  or  towns  contained  in  it. 
It  b is  been  published  in  several  collccUons,  among  otiicrs 
in  Banduri'a  ' Imperium  Orientate.'  Paris  1711.  Some 
suppose  that  Hieroclus  lived  under  Justinian,  others  later, 
but  certainly  previous  to  tho  tenth  century.  4.  Theo- 
phylartus,  archbishop  of  Achris  m Bulgaria  in  tho  latter 
part  of  the  clevonih  century,  wrote  a work  ' on  the  Educa* 
tion  of  Princes,'  intended  for  the  young  Constantine,  the  sun 
of  Michaid  VII.,  Parapinaces.  It  is  published  in  Bandun’s 

* Iroperium  Orientulc.'  5.  Alexius  I.  Conincnus  wrote 

* Novum  Rationariuin,'  or  Inventory  of  tho  Revenues  of 

the  Slate,  in  imitation  of  Augustus.  Ithusboeii  published 
in  the  collection  of  the  Buncdictiuos,  Puns,  1688.  6.  A 
monk,  of  unknown  name,  who  lived  under  Alexius  I.,  wrote 
a book  on  the  antiquities  of  Constantinople,  which  gives  u 
description  of  its  buildings,  monuments.  &e.  It  is  inserted 
in  Canduri's  ‘Imperium.^  7.  Mattlucus  Bla&tares,  a monk, 
wrote,  about  1305.  an  account  of  the  numerous  household 
charges  and  aHaces  in  the  imperial  palace  of  Constantinople, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  tho  Venetian 
edition  of  the  ‘ Corpus  Hist.  Byzant.  Srriplorum.'  8.  Geor- 
gius Codinus,  surnamed  Curopalates.  lived  in  the  latter  age 
of  the  empire,  and  wrote  ‘on  the  Dignities  and  Olllct'S  of 
the  Church  and  Court  of  Constantinople.'  lie  ha.i  also 
left  * Extracts  from  the  Cliruniclo  of  llcsychius  on  the 
Origin  and  History  of  Constantinople.'  9.  The  Etiq>erur 
Manuel  Palreologus  wrote  a book  ‘ on  the  Education  of 
Princes.'  Ho  also  wrote  ‘ a Dialogue  with  a Turk  held  at 
Ancyra  in  Galatia,'  where  MammI  was  once  stationed  in 
wintcr-fmarters  with  his  auxiliary  corps  serving  under 
Sultan  Bajazel.  This  work,  which  isyet  unpublished,  is 
said  give  an  interesting  view  of  tho  tottering  condition  of 
tlie  unco  mighty  empire  towards  tho  beginning  of  tho  flf- 
teenth  century.  There  are  also  CG  unpublishud  lelturs  of 
Manuel  in  the  public  library  at  Paris,  which  contain  iu' 
tcrcsting  allusions  to  the  history  of  that  period.  (See  Hnse, 
Notiret  et  d^s  Mant^scrils  de  Ui  BibHofhaiue  du 

/?oi,  vol.  ix.) 

M'>st  of  the  above  Byzantine  historians,  chnvniclers,  and 
other  Writers  were  ooIIccIcmI  and  published  in  the  great 
edition  made  by  order  and  at  the  expense  of  Louis  XlV., 
in  .36  voU.  fol.  Paris,  1645—1711.  'The  Jesuits  l.abbe  and 
Maltrait,  Petau  aud  Pou&sines,  the  Dominicans  Goar  ond 
Corabt’fls,  Professor  Fabrot,  CbarU’s  du  Fresno  Seigneur 
du  Canuc;  Allacci,  the  librarian  of  tliu  Vatican : Hnuilun.  li- 
brarian at  Florence;  Boivin.thc  king's  librarian  at  Paris ; and 
Houilbaud,  a muthcmalirian,  were  each  entruhtiHl  with  parts 
of  tliis  splendid  work.  The  Grcvk  text  is  accompanied  with 
a Latin  translation,  and  notes.  Tiic  last  volume  contains 
the  .\rubian  chronicle  of  Abu  Ben  Raheb.  which  serves  to 
illustrate  Byzantine  history. 

Another  edition  was  published  at  Venice  in  23  voU.  fol. 
1729,  and  the  following  sears,  which  contains  several  works 
omitieil  in  the  Paris  edition,  such  as  Phrunza,  Gencsius, 
and  Malalas.  Others  were  published  »o|>aralely  afterwards 
as  a supplement  to  the  Venice  edition  : ' Oper.a  Georgti 
Pi-siilro.  ThcodoHii  Diaconi  etCorippi  Africani,'  Romo,  1777. 
folio.  * JuHi  Pollucis  llistoria  sacra,'  Bononio).  1779,  folio. 

* Congtantini  Porphyrogcnncii  libri  ii.  de  Ceremonii«  Aulro 
Bvinntin0,'  2 vols.  fol.  I^eipzig.  1751.  * I.eoni«  Diaenni  Cul- 
oensis  Historia,'  by  Hase,  fol.  Paris,  1819.  Several  of  the 
Byzantine  historiana,  however,  still  remain  inedited.  as  we 
have  above  observeil. 

A new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians  was  projected 
by  tho  late  B.  G.  Niebuhr ; ' Corpus  Scriptorum  H isiori®  By- 
zantaue.  Kditio  eroendatior  et  copiosu^,'  etc.  8vo.  Bunn, 
1828,  and  fullowing.  It  is  proceeiling,  since  Niebuhr's 
death,  under  the  care  of  Bekker,  Dmdorf,  and  other  philo- 
logists. About  20  volumes  have  alrcedy  appeared.  (For  a 


account  of  the  Byzantine  writers  see  Schoell's  IJidort, 
of  Greek  l.iierature,  and  Fabricius,  liibliothera  Grtreut 
editio  nova,  sols.  vil.  and  vih.) 

BYZA'NTIUM  {‘BuZayrtov,  on  the  coins  somelimes 
Bv«avTwv)t  an  antieiit  Greek  city,  which  occupied  part  of 
the  Nte  of  moflern  Omstantinople.  According  (o  Eu^-bius 
and  other  antient  aulhurities.  Byzantium  was  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Megara,  Ol.  30,  3,  or  C58  n.c..  1 7 years  .after 
the  building  of  CalcUedon,*  on  tbe  opposite  or  Asiatic 
shoro  of  the  Bos^vuru*.  by  another  colony  fnvm  Megara. 
Others  *ay  that  the  first  colonUta  of  Byzantium  wore  a 
mixed  people  from  Megara  and  Argos.  They  were,  how- 
ever, a Dorian  oulony,  and  Doric  cuhioras  and  the  D rie 
dialect  continuinl  to  prevail  at  Byzantium  for  many  cen- 
turies. Tacitus  (/Inn.  xii.  63)  relalcs,  in  accortlancc  with 
Strabo,  a trailition  that  the  coloni«ts  having  asked  the  oracle 
of  Apollo  wbero  they  should  build  their  new  town,  were  luH 
to  look  for  a spot  opposite  to  tbe  ' land  of  tho  blind.'  alluding 
to  the  prtwious  CalAieduiiiun  colonisU,  who  Imd  built  their 
town  in  an  inferior  position  when  they  had  the  option  of  the 
situ  of  Byzantium.  Strabo  (p.  320,  Casaub.),  Plinv,  and 
other  antient  writen,  speak  of  the  abundance  of  fikh  in 
tho  sea  of  Byzaniiura,  especially  of  tho  Pelamys  kind, 
which,  coming  down  in  shoals  from  the  Palus  Mmutis,  and 
round  by  the  eastern  and  southern  coast  of  the  Eiixine, 
cnlertsl  the  Bosporus,  whence  the  harbour  of  Byzanimtn 
was  culled  ‘ the  golden  horn,’  in  consequence  of  tho  richea 
derived  from  the  fishery,  (Plin. A'a/.,  ix.  15.)  The 
Byzantines  salted  the  fish,  which  was  an  article  of  consi- 
derable trade.  The  harbour  of  Byzantium  became  a place 
of  resort  for  vessels  trading  with  the  Euxine,  the  nnrihem 
coasts  of  which  already,  in  the  lime  of  HenKlulus.  supplied 
uith  corn,  as  they  do  now,  Greece  and  other  countries  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  name  of  Byzantium  is  said  to  be  derive<l  from  Bv  zas. 
tne  leader  of  the  Mcgarian  colony  : Neptune,  it  is  said,  w.is 
his  ftttlicr ; a parentage  which  indicates  that  Byzas  hardly 
belongs  to  the  hi**toric.il  age.  T*he  Bvzantino  and  Cali  he- 
dnnians  in  cunjunclion  founded  Mesemhria.  Aiiutiier 
Megarian  colony  had  foundinl  Selymbria,  and  tho  Meganans 
had  also  u share  in  the  foundation  of  IK-raclca  on  tho 
Puntus.  In  the  reign  of  Darius  Hysiasp<>s,  the  Per'ian 
satnp  Otanes  took  Calchcdon  ami  Byzantium.  After  the 
battle  of  Plalma.  Pausanias,  at  the  head  of  the  united 
Gi'cck  forces,  took  Byzantium,  and  a fresh  colonv  of  mixed 
Athenians  and  LaccdcDm  inians  was  sent  to  it  This  second 
colony  has  given  occasion  to  .lu*tinus  and  other  writers  to 
say  that  Byzantium  was  foundctl  hy  Pausanias.  The  l.are- 
dammiiians  kept  possession  of  Byzantium  till  Pericles  took 
it  from  them,  but  they  retook  it  shortly  after.  Alcibiadca 
again  got  {sis>ession  of  it  hy  a stratagem  and  by  Unldinx'eoiQ- 
nmniciition  with  some  )iersuns  within  the  place.  (Plntarrh, 
Afnb.)  I.ysnmlcr  recovered  it  soon  after,  and  it  was  under  the 
{.^irediDmonians  when  Xenophon,  with  the  remnant  of  tho 
10,009,  pu-'ed  through  it  on  his  way  home,  and  Im  men  had 
a serious  afi  ray  with  the  Lnci-dtemunian  governor,  w hieh  was 
with  ditficulty  settled  by  the  prudence  of  Xenophon.  Thra- 
sybulua  drove  the  Laceilmnioninns  away,  3"fl  n.c.,  and 
changed  the  form  <»f  government,  which  was  before  aristo 
cratical  or  rather  oligarchical,  into  a democracy.  It  appears, 
however,  that  there  was  a class  of  the  original  inhabnauts 
of  the  country  who  were  treated  hy  the  Greek  Byzantines, 
pretty  much  na  the  Helots  were  treated  at  Sparta.  (C). 
Miillcr,  Hietury  if  ihe  Doric  Rare,  iii.  ch.  4.)  After  the 
recovery  of  their  liberty.  Byzantium  seiuns  to  have  pros- 
pered for  a time,  and  it  bi>came  Uie  head  of  a sort  of 
confederacy  of  the  neighbouring  maritime  towns.  It  also 
joined  Rhodes.  Cos,  and  Chios  in  the  league  with  King 
Mausulus  against  the  Athenians,  who  sent  an  cxpechtimi 
against  Byzantium,  which  however  faiM.  Some  time 
after.  Philip  of  Mscerlonia  having  extended  his  conquests 
iiilii  Thrace,  laid  siege  to  Byzantium.  The  Bvzantines 
ina/le  a bild  defence,  and  Philip's  army  became  distro>spf( 
for  want  of  provisions  and  money.  Philip  relieved  his 
wants  hy  seizing  170  ships  and  confiscating  their  cargoes. 
On  a dark  night,  Philip's  soldiers  were  near  surprising  the 
town,  when  a ‘light  shone  suddenly  from  tlie  north.'  and 
revealed  to  the  inhabitants  their  danger.  In  gratitude  for 
this,  the  Byzantines  built  an  altar  to  Diana,  and  askumed 
the  crescent  as  the  emblem  of  their  city.  The  crescent  is 
found  on  several  medals  of  Byzantium,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Turks,  on  their  conquest  of  Constantinople,  adopted  it  fof 
* The  coRUBQQ  bat  iBCorrscI  ikm1«  of  wrUiof  the  bum  li  Chalrailoa. 
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their  onrn  davioc.  Baffled  in  hia  ulten^t,  Philip  raised  the 
picfTC  and  turned  his  arms  as'ainst  (he  Cbersoncsus.  Under 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Ly^tinnrhus.  who.  after  his  death, 
auroeedoil  to  the  povernTnonl  of  Thrace.  Byzantium  was 
ohliced  to  submit  to  the  Macedonians,  but  it  afierwanl^ 
recovered  ill  municipal  independence,  which  it  retained  till 
iho  lime  of  tlie  Roman  emperors.  Its  maritime  commerce 
was  prosperous,  but  it  was  exposed  on  the  land  side  to  coin 
tinual  incursions  of  Thracians,  Scythians,  and  other 
barhariiins,  who  ravagetl  it.s  territorv',  cut  down  the  harvest, 
and  reduced  it  to  preat  distress.  The  most  troublesome  of 
tlo'se  incursions  u'as  that  of  the  Gauls,  who  overran  Mace- 
ilonia  and  Northern  Greece  about  ?70  years  n.c.  The 
zantiiKM,  in  order  to  have  some  respite  from  them,  uerc 
• edited  to  (toy  heavy  sums,  from  30n0  to  10.000  piices 
»f  dd  a year,  and  at  la^t  as  much  a<  talents,  to  save 
tlieir  lands  fn»m  beinif  rava^^ed  in  bar\cst-time.  These 
and  other  burthens  compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  ex- 
imordinury  measures  for  raising  money,  one  of  which  was 
the  exacting  of  ti  toll  from  all  ships  passing  through  the 
Bospirns,  which  becanw  the  cause  of  the  war  between 
B\zi)niiiim  and  Rhodes  about  2‘2I  H c.  (Bih'kh  on  the 
pufi/ir  Eronomt/ o/  the  Atheniant,  b,  iii.)  The  Gauls  at 
lii'l  wont  over  to  Asia,  and  lefl  Byzantium  in  peace.  Tlio 
R'KKiiuiis,  a maritime  trading  people,  refused  to  pay  the  toll 
on  ilicir  ships  passing  through  the  Bosporus,  which  led  to  a 
war  with  Hyzantium,  in  which  Pnisia<  1.,  king  of  Bith^ma, 
sided  with  the  Rhodians,  anti  Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamus, 
took  the  part  of  the  Byzuntines.  The  latter  had  the  worst 
of  it.  and  peace  wu  made  by  the  mediation  uf  Ca\alusor 
Cuvarus.  king  of  the  Gallo-Gm^ci. 

Alheneus.  /Blian,  and  other  antienl  compilers,  give  rather 
an  unfavonrahle  account  of  Byzumitie  innr-ds  and  manners. 
Idleness  and  debauchery  prevailed,  the  citizens  spent  their 
time  in  the  market-place,  or  in  the  numerous  public  houses 
of  the  city,  and  let  their  houses  and  wives  to  strangers. 
The  sound  of  a Hute  put  lliem  imincdiate-.y  in  a nierrv 
mooil,  but  they  (led  from  that  of  a trumpet,  and  their  genorai, 
Leo  nr  Leonidas,  in  the  siege  by  Philip,  had  no  means  of 
keeping  them  to  watch  and  defend  the  walls  but  by  causing 
the  sutlers  and  c.inleens  to  )>e  established  along  the  ram- 
parts. (Atheiucus,  X.  p.  442;  iCIian.  Hist.  iii.  14.)  By- 
zantium was  full  of  foreign  and  native  merchants,  sailors, 
and  fishermen,  whom  the  excellent  wine  sold  in  the  town  and 
supplied  by  Maronsea  and  other  ilistricts  seddom  permitted  to 
return  sober  to  their  ships.  A democracy  of  such  jolly 
carousers  could  not  be  expected  to  bo  very  strict  and  orderly 
in  its  administration,  and  it  is  recorded  of  a Byzanliiio 
demagogue  that  being  asked  in  some  particular  case  what 


was  the  law  of  the  country,  he  answered.  * Whatever  1 pIeasL'« 
(Sextus  Empiricus  aUrersus  Uheiores,  37;  O.  Muller.  //i>. 
toryo/  the  Dnrie  Pace.)  ■ l>ion  soys  that  the  walls  of  Byzan- 
tium were  built  of  massive  square  stones  fastened  together 
with  iron  bolts,  and  Ruing  so  well  together  that  tho  whole 
wall  appeared  to  bo  one  block.  The  Byzantines  at  one 
time  had  500  ships.  scvcra>  of  them  with  rudders  at  both 
ends,  BO  as  to  be  able  to  steor  cither  way  without  veer* 
ing  or  tacking.  Tacitus  speaks  of  such  \'essels  being 
used  in  the  Etuine  in  his  time.  (Htstor.,  Ui.  46.)  As  for 
the  extent  of  old  Byzantium  previous  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine, there  is  some  discrepancy  of  authorities ; but  it 
appears  almost  certain  that  it  was  much  larger  than  has 
^nerally  been  supposed.  Tlio  common  opinion  is  that  its 
area  corresponded  to  that  of  tlie  present  seraglio  and  gardens 
of  the  sultan ; but  it  appears  to  have  occupied  at  least  4 of 
the  14  regions  of  the  subsequent  city  of  Constantinople, 
namely  the  4 most  easterly  ones.  Nos.  1 to  4.  (Codinus, 
Fragment  of  Hesyehitu  on  the  Origin  of  Constantinople  : 
and  Batiduri,  Imperium  Orientale,  vol.  i.  on  the  antiquities  of 
the  same,  with  the  maps  uf  Constantinople  in  vnl.  ii.)  Diony- 
sius Byzantiuus  gives  it  40  stadia  in  circumference.  Tlie  acro- 
polis or  citadel  stood  on  the  hill  where  the  seraglio  now  is. 

Byzantium  alliod  itself  to  Rome  against  Philip  II.  of  Ma- 
cedonia, as  well  ns  against  Antiuchus  and  Mitbridates.  In. 
conse<iuenc-e  of  iU  services  it  retained  its  liberty  as  a free- 
town  confederate  with  Rome,  and  its  envoys  were  treated 
as  foreign  ambassadors.  Some  domestic  disputes  how- 
ever occasioned  an  appeal  to  Rome  from  the  losing  party,, 
and  Clodius  the  tribune  carried  a decree  enjoining  the  By- 
zantines to  readmit  the  emigrants.  Piso  was  sent  to  enforce 
this  decree,  but  his  conduct  there  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  a hostile  conqueror  rather  than  of  an  ally  and  mediator. 
(Cicero  de  Provineiis  Consul.)  After  Piso  s departure  the 
Byzantines  resumed  their  former  independence.  They  were 
subject  to  a tribute  however,  at  least  under  the  6rst  empe- 
rors, which  Claudius  remitted  for  Rve  years,  in  ronsideratiim 
of  their  losses  during  the  Thracian  war.  (Tacitus 
xii.  62  ) In  consequence  of  some  fresh  domestic  broils, 
however,  Vespasian  took  away  their  liberties  and  sent  them 
a governor,  end  when  Apollonius  of  Tyana  renionstrcued 
with  the  emperor  on  the  subject,  Vespasian  replied  that  die 
Byzantines  had  forgotten  how  to  be  free.  In  the  civil  war 
between  Severus  and  Peseennius  Niger,  tho  Byzantines  took 
the  part  of  the  latter.  After  Niger’s  death  Severus  besiegt-d 
tho  town,  which  the  inhabitants  defended  for  three  years 
with  the  courage  of  de*(pair.  At  Ia.Ht  famine  ohligc<I  iltrm 
to  surrender,  and  Severus  treated  them  with  his  character- 
istic inhumanity.  The  armed  men  and  the  chief  ciiizLMia 
wore  put  to  death,  the  walls  were  razed,  and  the  remaining 
inhabitants  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Pcrinihiia,. 
Severus  however  relented  afterwards,  and,  visiting  Hizuii' 
tium,  took  pains  to  embellish  tho  town  ; ho  built  mnunifict  ut 
baths,  porticoes  round  the  HippcKlrome  and  otlicr  buildings, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Augusta  Antonina,  iii  h onour  oC 
his  son  Antoninus  Bassianus.  [Caracai.la].  TheBvzan- 
tines  having  rebuilt  their  walls,  and  rocoverod  ihoir  ]»ro-|)c- 
rity,  had  next  the  misfortune  of  somehow  displensing  (I'alli- 
onus,  a worse  roan  than  Severus.  whocntereil  iheum  u imdc  r 
a promise  of  amnesty,  and  had  nio^t  uf  the  iutiiibit  inls 
massacred.  Trelwllius  Pollio  says  tliat  in  his  turn*  Ihcte 
were  no  old  families  in  Bvzantium,  except  tb<««e  wliu  had  ' 
left  the  town  l»«foi-e  Galliemis  entered  it.  The  town  h.>vi- 
ever  was  restored,  and  it  repelled  an  irruption  of  the  Goths, 
who  bad  entered  the  Bosporus  under  Claudius  II.  After 
the  defeat  of  Licinius  by  Constaiitiiic.  Bvzamium  surren- 
dered to  the  latter,  who  was  so  struck  with  its  situation  iliat 
he  determined  to  build  a new  rity  by  the  sUW  of  <dd  Bvzaii- 
tium,  which  he  called  Nea  Roma,  and  winch  hu  cho.m'afier- 
wards  for  the  capital  the  empire.  In  Mav  a.d.  3.}0.  the 
new  town,  which  had  been  comtneneetl  only  *ihn;e  'ear>  tie- 
fore,  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  ami  llle 
lasted  40  days.  fCoHSTaxTiNOPLE.) 
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Banks  f«r  Savings,  389 
Bankrupt,  3‘M 

Baiikni|  4 I.,:nrs  of  Scotland,  22i 

Banks.  Sir  Joseph,  JRl 

Banks,  Thomas,  404 

Binkiia.  4U.'i 

Bonn, 406 

Banner,  4ii6 

Banneret,  409 

Banneckbiim,  1Q9 

Banquette,  4 10 

Bantam  (district),  4t0 

Bantam  Uity),  dll 

Baiitry,  HJ 

Baniry  Bay,  411 

Banxring,  412 

Banyan  Tree  [Fiaw] 

Banyiiwangy,  412 

Bkobnh,  41 '4 

Bapaume,  41*2 

Bopia.  412 

Ba|itisin,  412 

Baptist  (Juhn  Baptist  Moo. 
noyer),  ili 

Baptist,  Juho  Ciaspar,  415 

Baptistery,  415 

Baptists,  416 

Bar  fin  music),  417 

Bar  (in  a court  of  jus'iee)i  dl 

Bar-siir-Aiibe,  418 

BaMut*Ornain,  41ft 

Bar-kur-Seinc,  418 

Biraba,  419 

Barilira,  419 

Barahat,  419 

Bar&liptoa  [Syllogism] 

Banuitscbinsk,  420 

Baranya,  4‘2P 

Baras  Khotiin,  420 

Baralidr,  John  I^idin,  420 

Barti,  J21 

Barbacati,  42^ 

Barliacaiiigiiim,  423 
Barbadoes,  42.3 

Harba<loe»  Cherry  [MalpighiaJ 
Barbadoes  (lower  (encv  [Poin* 
Barbarian,  426  [ciana] 

Barbartnsa  [Frederic  I.| 
Barbaidtsa,  Aroddjc,  426 
Barbardeaa,  Khair  Kddla,  427 
B&rbary,  428 
Barba^tr\J  (district),  43d 
Barbistro  (town).  430 
Barbsuld,  .Anna  Latilia,  430 
Barbel,  ALl 
Barber-Surgeons,  432 
Barberfni,  ilili 

Barberini  Vase  [Portlaiwl  Vsm] 

Baxbeny  [B«rb«rb] 
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B&rb«ti,  413 
BArlttrjrrac,  Jean,  414 
Baibi'xtetix,  4 15 
Hart»i4ii  [Guerdnu] 

Biibitun,  4.1A 
Barbott,  43-^ 

BarbtHtr,  John,  43S 
Bwb&fla, 

Birca,  436 
Barcarolle,  437 
BarcellxS,  43* 

B-trcrSlona,  437 
Barcelona,  43^ 

Barclay,  Alexander,  440 
Barclay.  Hobert,  441 
Barcdcheluu,  4-13 
Barii.  m 
Banlutoira,  44b 
Bardsey,  446 
Barriily  (diatricl),  446 
Barcilif  (t0«n),  442 
Barcith  (Bairvulhl 
*Ba!ie  lane  [Geudieayj 
Baritti,  Joae^ih,  447 
Barfieur,  44M 
Bur^&^i,  Setpidoa,  448 
Bargain,  448 
Bar^c  [Uodwit] 

Barge-Courw,  i’lQ 

Biti.  Terra  di,  450 

Bari,  450 

Uari4iu«,  451 

Barilla.  451 

Bans,  4U 

Barfta,  411 

Birium,  452 

Barjoli,  151 

Back,  4j  I 

Bark-Bed,  456 

Bark  (in  commerce).  41& 

Bark,  Peruvian,  Medical  Uses 
of  [Cinehuna'] 

Barkal,  4.'i8 
Barking,  459 
Barkway,  45!) 

BarUsm,  460 

Barlv'us.CaipetVAti  Baerle.4C0 
Barl£ria,  4ii  I 
HarlcUa,  461 
Barley,  4fel 
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Barley,  Pot,  4^ 

Barley,  Pearl,  4Cn 
Barlow,  Joel,  468 
Barlowe,  William,  469 
Barm  [Yeast] 

Barmen.  469 
Barmouth,  469 
Bam,  470 
Barnabas.  St.,  472 
Barnacle  [Bcmicle] 
Barnard,  Sir  John,  472 
Baru&rd  Caalle,  473 
Barnaul,  473 
Buroca,  Joshua,  471 
Barnet.  424 
Barneveblt,  474 
Barney,  Joshua,  477 
Barnsley,  478 
Barnstaple,  478 
Barnstaple.  U.  ^ 479 
Barooch,  480 
Bar6da,  480 
Bon'mieter,  481 
Bkromets,  4S5 
Bsroit,  Batiiny,  4S5 
Bironagr,  4:19 
Birusel,  490 
Bardnitis,  Cesar,  491 
Barony  [Baron] 
Buruscupe.  492 
Barousse,  4lLl 

Barozio  [Vignola] 
Harquisimeto,  411^ 

Barr  (in  France),  492 
Barr,  or  Barra,  492 
Barra,  or  Barmy,  492 
Barrack,  49J 
barramahal,  493 
Harris,  Count  de,  4114 
Barraux,  496 
Barrage,  496 
Barrel,  496 
Barrel- Drain  [Drain] 
Borrelier,  James.  4»/ 
Barren  Flowers,  497 
Barren  Land,  421 
Barri.  Oiraldiis  do,  221 
Barricade.  502 
Barrier.  502 
I Bonier  Island,  &22 
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Barrier,  Treaty  of  the,  502 
Barring-out,  50.3 
Barr  ngion,  the  Hon.  Danes, 
Barri«,  5ii3  [ 503 

Harnster,  503 

Barrister  (in  Scotland),  503 
Uaxdccio,  Fretlertgo,  505 
Barrois,  Le.  506 
Barms,  Joom  de,  306 
Barmw  [TorauliisJ 
Barruw.  l-aac,  5i)7 
Barrow  (river),  5U9 
Hariow  Huint,  500 
B.irruw's  SlraiU,  510 
Barry,  510 
Barry.  James,  510 
Barry, Cuuntess  dc,  ill 
Bars,  or  Borsh,  512 
Bart,  Jean,  .512 

Bartas,  Guillaume  de  Salluste, 
Sieur  du,  513 
Baiter,  iii 

Barter  (in  aritlim,),  514 
Bartfeld,  Hi 
Barth,  Hi 

Barth£iemy,  (SainI)  dc  Chichtl- 
lianc,  ■*>  1 4 

Bartb^lemy,  Jean  Jeaiiues,  514 
BartboKnus.Krasimis,  al6 
Bartboli  DC,  Thomas,  516 
Bartholine.or  Bart  bultnus, Tho- 
mas, 516 

Bartholomew  Massacre,  the  St.. 

516  [519 

Banholumev,  St  (hospital). 
Bartholomew,  St.  (island),  519 
Bartin,  or  Bartau  (riyur)  I Par- 
thilU'M] 

Birtoli,  Dauiele,  520 
Bartolotai.  Francesco,  521 
Barton,  Benjamin  Smith,  521 
Barton,  Kliialieth,  522 
Barlou-upon-Humber,  523 
Baruch,  523 
Bary'tes  [Barium] 
Baryto-Calcite,  524 
Birytun,  or  Barytone,  624 
Kiryton  (instminent),  524 
Bas,  Kle  of,  6‘2‘t 
Bas-oha,  525 
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Basalt,  525 

Hascinet,  526 

Basw  (ill  arehit.)  [Colmno] 
Ba'te,  or  Bavi 

Haw-Clef  [Clef]  [Base] 

Base  Continued  [Cootiuuec 
Base,  Double  [Double  Base] 
Base,  Figured  [Fignivd  llHse] 
Base,  Fuiidamcuiol  ( Ftindrt* 
mental  Ba«e] 

Bute,  (fiouiid  (Grooml  Base] 
Bi«k  Line  [Qrodesy] 

Base,  Tliurough  [Tliomugh 
Base  Voice,  5'26  [Base] 

Basrclev,  527 
Basel.  Cantou  ^ 527 
Basel  (lown),  527 
Ha.vel.  Council  of  [Councils] 
Bausmeiit,  528 
Bssba  [Paaba] 

Bashan.  529 
Uashee  lalands,  529 
Bashkin.  529 
Basil  [tlcymuml 
Baail  (Bitnup),  530 
Basil,  SL,530 
Basil,  monks  of  St.,  530 
Basilica,  531 
Basilic.!  (building),  531 
Basiliclta.  535 
Basilisk,  5.36. 

Baailiut,  Bastlius  537,  531 
Basin,  5.(8 
Basiiighloke,  539 
Basing,  John,  540 
Baskerville,  John,  540 
Basle  [Basel] 

Basnage,  541 
Basques,  Los,  543 
Bavjue  Provinces,  543 
Basque  Language,  546 
Basra,  546 
Bass,  546 
Bass'  Straits,  547 
Basso,  647 
Basskuo,  647 

Bassaiio,  Giacomo  da  Ponle,  548 
Basaaiio,  Francesco  da  Puut% 
548 
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Uasiantm,  1 
Bassein,  1 

BaaseterrcfSt.Chrivtopher's),  1 
Basseterre  (GuaiUloupeb  2 
Basseterre  (Marie  Oalante),  2 
BaMft-llom,  2 
Bas«ereld«,  2 
Biasiu,  1 
Bassigny.  3 
Bassu«K)iievn,  J 
Bavsompierrr,  Frangiii  dc,  & 
Bassoon,  ill 
Bassoun,  Duuble,  lH 
Bassurab  [Basra] 

Bavsus  ill 

Ffcrhnc  Jamea,  10 
Bastan  fBsXtail] 

Rastaid,  [0 
Bastardy.  U 
HuUriiiies,  12 
Bastia.  Li 
Bavtule,  La.  12 
H istiie,  Li 
Basiim'-moi.  12 
Bnsiinkil.i.  12 
Bisiion.  12 
Bat  [Cheiroptera] 

Btilija.  Hi 
Batatas,  12 
Bi'avi.  19 

B-irivia  (riistret),  20 
Baiivia  (ctiy),  20 

* Tbit  it  out  la  alphabrlkal  ar- 
lanceBeat.  lu  ojusNiurtici*  of  its 
kwr jtf  bscu  uU|)ftutM  Bart  jAnf, 


Batavian  Republic  [Holland] 
Bath  (city), 21 
Baih  (U.  S.  '.23 
Bath,  Knight  of  the,  22 
Huh.  24 

Bath"  g.  aj 

BatiiUrst,  .Allen, Karl,  3Z 
Bathurst  (Afnca),*38 
B.ithurst  (New  South  Wales), 
Bathurst  Inlet,  38 
Brtthiirst  isluDilfiii 
Batman, 

Batman  (weighty  3fi 
Baia-eUHajar, 

Batiihtes,  49 
Bairachiaus  [Fmgi] 
Hatrochtimyiirukehia,  32 
Baita.  22 
Baiiali»n,  32 
Halturdeau  [Cuflerdam] 

Bstl,.s.  -10 
Batieiis,  41 

Battering  Kam  [Artillery] 
Battersea,  42 
Haltery  (in  law)  [AsRauIi] 
Battery,  42 
Batticab'ia,  42 
Ualtice,  42 
Baitle(towo),  43 
Hattle-axe,  44; 

Battle.  Wager  of  [.Appeal] 
Haltlemvnt,  42 
Batunn,  42 
Baud,4Z 


BaudoAr,  iZ 
Baug(,  4Z 
B<iuliin,  John,  4Z 
Baiihin,  Gaspard,  4Z 
Bauhinia.  41 
Banmaiishohlc,  42 
K>iume,  45 

Baumgarten,  Alexander  Oott- 
Hautsen,  4i  [hob,  4g 

Bavona  (kingdom  of), 42 
Boeuy,  ^ 

Hawlry,  53 
Baxter,  William,  22 
Baxter,  Richarrl,  22 
Baxlenant,  62 
Bay,  02 
Bay  Salt  [Salt] 

Bay  Tree  [Launts] 

Bayoilei-r,  62 
Bayamu  fSalvador,  ^ 

B.«yan  Kliara  Mouniainv.  63 
Bayard,  Pierre  de  Tenoil,  fiJ 
Bayasid  L,  11,,  64.  65 
Hayasid  (tuwn),  ^ 

Bayer.  John,  02 

Bayer,  Gottlieb  Siegfried,  fiZ 

Rayeux.  hZ 

Bat  i-ux  Tapestry,  60 

Bayle,  Peter,  lO 

Baylcu,  Z2 

Baynr,  .Alexander  Z2 
Bayonet  [Arms] 

Bayonne, 

Bayswatsr,  Z4 
Bkxa.  Li 


Baxaar,  ZA 
Basas.  ZSi 
Bazois,  2£ 

Baxi&ii,  or  Bastan,  Z£ 
Bdellium,  ZZ 
Beach)  Head.  Zl 
Beacon,  ZI 
BeacoiisSeld.  78 
Beait'Mnulduig  [Moulding* 
Beail  Tree  [Mclia  and  K^iee 
Beadle,  Zh  [carpus] 

Beads  (Rosary  Beads),  ZH 
Beagle,  22 
Beam  luster,  22 

Beams  [.Materials,  strength  of* 
Bean  [Falia,  Pliaaeulus,  and 
Dulichus] 

Bean,  Z2 
Bean  (soose,  £3 

Bear,  Great  anil  Little  i^L'raa 
Major  and  Minor* 

Bear  (zoology),  hi 

Bearberry  [.Arctustipbylos] 

Brar  Lake,  22 

Bear's  Fiiot  [He^leborus] 

Bear's  WhuHle>BerT}’,  9ii 

Beard.  96 

Bearing;  9.8 

B^arn,  Hi 

Beatification.  22 

Beaton,  Cardinal,  22> 

Beats  (in  music),  llLI 
Braitie.  Jaiurs,  UH 
Beaucaire,  id'J 
Bcaul'ott,  104. 
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Beaufort,  Cardinal,  1M 
Beatifort,  Han?>irrt,  105. 
Braiifurt,  Louii  de,  105 
B<-au(fencY.  106 
Bk^uharnwu,  Kngma,  106 
Bt-auj  'Uii,  L«,  106 
nL«ulieu,  107 

B>-aiimaichaii.  P.  A.  C.  de,  108 
B-  auxturiB.  IU8 
Beaumont  (towntl,  109 
Beaumont  'fommime),  109 
Beatitnuni,  Franeu,  110 
Beaune,  1 1'i 
Beaune  [1X>B  Cartel] 
Beaupreou,  1 12 
B-'auaobre,  Isaac,  113 
Beauty,  1 1.} 

Baauvaia,  119 
Be«uvaii>i<,  119 

Ueuuvou,  A.  M.  F.  J.  P.  dl,  ISO 
Beaver.  120 
Beci'afieu,  125 
Beccaria,  5farriuki  of.  126 
Becearla,  127 
Becclea,  127 
Becker.K.  \V.,  127 
Becket,  Thomaa.  128 
Beckmann,  John,  129 
Becman,  J.  C.,  l29 
Bed  of  JviBiiee,  129 
Beda,or  Be<le,  130 
Bedariinx,  131 

BedchamWr,  Lorda  of  the,  131 
Boilducs,  Thumaa,  131 
Bede-Uou*e,  132 
Bedell,  Williiim,  132 
Bedeatnan,  134 
Betlfuid,  134 
Bedford,  Duke  of,  136 
Bedford  I.«vel,  138 
Bedfordshire,  140 
Bedia,  147 
Bedlam,  1-17 
Bedlam  Baggaia,  140 
Bcdlia,  14B 
Bedminater  [Briatol] 

Bed  IK) re  ^district),  148 
Be«inure  (town),  148 
Bedstraw  [Oalious} 

Bviluina  [Arabia] 

Bee,  U9 
Ba«- Eater,  156 
Beech'Tree  [Fagna] 

Beetlcr  (pnmnev),  157 
Beeder(town),  137 
Btivf‘Katcr.  157 
BecUebub  [Baal] 

Beer  [Brawin^'J 
Beer.AUton,  l57 
Beot'Sheba,  158 
Becalia,  158 
Beet  [Bela] 

Beit,  158  . 

thoven,  Ludvig  Von,  161 
tie,  162 
'ort,  162 
g,  Bey,  163 

Beggar  [ Mendieast  and  Men* 
Begharmi,  163  Mlcityl 

Beglert^g,  163  ■* 

BegO<iiic«»,  163 
Begutiia,  164 

Beheading  [Dcratiitatloo] 
Behein,  Marlin,  165 
Beheinolh.  166 
Behinen,  Jacob  | Bohme] 

Buhn,  Apliara,  167 
Behring,  Vitiia,  167 
Btfhrmg's  Strait*,  163 
Hchnug  a Maud,  168 
Brhut  [Pcujttb] 

Hoira  [Bi'paJ 

Bctrut,or  Bainnil,  168 
Beit,  169 
Bviih.  169 
Beta,  lf.9 
Beta,  or  B«>ia.  170 
Bvjah  [Penjabj 
Bvja(hra  fproviiice),  170 
Bej»pom  ^city),  171 


oeaea,  1 4 1 
Bel  [Belua] 

BcU^ya,  172 
Beled.  172 
BeleeS,  172 
Belem,  1 72 
Belemnite,  172 
BoUnyvi,173 
Beleata,  173 
Belfast.  173 
Belfry,  176 
Belgium,  177 
B'  Igorod,  Ifti 
B’-lgra<ie,  184 
Boual.  185 
B.liOor,  B.  F.de,  185 

bvl'grarl,  186 
Beli^arin*,  186 
Behte  [Baliie] 

Belknap,  Jeremy,  187 
Belknap,  Sir  Rolwtt,  187 
Bell,  187 
Bell,  Henry,  199 
Bell,  John,  IK9 
Bell,  John  (Surgeon),  190 
Bell-Flow.T  [Campanula] 
Brll-Mvtal  [topper,  Alloys  of] 
Bell-.Metai  Ore,  191 
Bell  (or  Inchcape)  Rock,  191 
Bellae.  191 
BelladtSnna  fAtropal 
Bella-l<jnna  Li-y.  191 
Bellamy.  Mrs.  Uearge  .Ann,  191 
Bellamt,  Jame*.  191 
Bel  armin,  Cardiual,  192 
BrlllUiix.  192 
Belle-dv-Nuil.  193 
Belle-llc'cn-Mer,  192 
Bcne>sle,  193 
Bellcisle.  Stfa'ta  of,  193 
Belleganle,  193 
Bellemicn,  Sir  John,  193 
Bellmdcn,  VViUiam,  194 
BelUruphon  (toology),  195 
Belles  Lettres,  195 
Belletme,  195 

Bellevue  les  Bains  fBourbon 

Belley,  195  [Lancy] 

Bellini,  Jacopo,  196 

Bellini,  Ocnttle,  196 

Bellini,  GiuTaoni,  196 

Bvllini,  Lauraiitio,  196 

Bellinsuns,  197 

fiollmann.C,  M.,  197 

BvlMon,  197 

Bellows,  198 

Bell6(io,  198 

Belon,  Pierre,  198 

Beloochiatan,  198 

Relopol,  202 

Del6ptera,  202 

Beluanpia  f Bclopfera] 

Belshazn,  Thoman,  2U2 

Belsham,  WiUiam,203 

BeUhassar,  203 

Belsk,  201 

Belt,  204 

Beltein,  204 

BeltirsyTlie,  205 

Bolts,  Jupiter’s  [Jupiter] 

Bel'urhft,  205 

Bel6ga  [Sturgeon] 

BelnrTagh  [BuloiTagh] 
Beluf,  205 
Belus  (river),  205 
Bclfeil^re  206 
Belvisiiiea*,  206 
Bi^lyta,  206 

Beis6i)i,  Giovinni,  206 
Btmbi*.  207 

BembiiJiilB,  208 

Bemlio,  Pt£iiu,  203 
Ben,  209 
Hen.  Beiri,  209 
Benares,  (district),  210 
Benares  (Itiwu),  2l  1 
Benavides.  211 
Brobuw,  Vice  Admiral,  21 1 
Bench  [Bank] 

Bvuchca  (Jbuts  of  Court] 
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BeneonWn,  21 1 
Bend-Emir,  212 
Bender,  212 
Beoedirt,  Saint,  213 
Benedictine  Order,  213 
Benedict  I.  to  XIV.  (Popea), 
214,  215 

Beniilict,  Anlipopn,  216 

Benediciion,  216 

Benecr,  217 

Brnefii-v,  217 

BmefFcium,  226 

Benefit  of  Clergy,  227 

Benefit  Suctirtiea  [Friendly  S<^ 

Benev4nto,  228  [cteliea] 

Benevolence,  229 

Bengal,  229 

B'-ng&li  Language,  236 

Bengkxi,  237 

Bengri,  233 

Benger,  Misa,  240 

Bengu^la,  240 

Beni,  242 

Bcni-Hossao-el-Qadym,  242 
Benin,  Bight  of,  242 
Benin  River,  243 
Benjamin,  Tribe  of  [lerael, 
Tnbca  of] 

Benjamin  of  TadeTa,  243 
Bennington,  243 
Bent  Grass,  244 
Beotham,  James,  244 
Bentham,  Jeremy,  244 
Bentheim,  248 
BeotheimlBt^nfcirt,  ^49 
Benlivi,  249 

Benliv6glio,  Gtovknnf,  249 

Bentivi'igliu  K'rcole,  249 

Bentiv«*>glio,  Onido,  249 

Bentley,  Richard,  250 

Benlurung  [Ictideij 

Benyuwsky,  Count  de,  253 

Bensamide,  255 

Beutinc,  255 

Benz6ic  Acid,  255 

Beax6ic  Acid  (medical  uses  of), 

Benaoiu,  256  [256 

Bentoin  (medical  usee  oOi  356 

Bentone,  257 

Bvrar,  257 

Berit,  259 

Beraun,  259 

BerberfdM,  269 

B^beria,  260 

Berbers,  262 

Berbice,  265 

Brrehtesgaden,  2G6 

Berehtold,  Count,  266 

Berdyesen,  267 

Bervgh,  267 

Berenger,  267 

Berenice  (mieeos),-268 

Berenice  [Mngasil 

Berenice  (towns),  269 

Bercsiiui,  269 

Beresna.  269 

Beresofi*,  269 

Berg,  270 

Bdrgsjno,  270 

Bergamot,  271 

Bergamot,  Emeace  of,  271 

Bergen,  27 1 

Bergenhuus,  Diocese  of,  275 
Bergen-op.Zoom,  275 
Bergerac,  275 
Bergheiu,  Nicholas,  276 
Bergman,  Tobern  Olof,  276 
Bergues,  277 
B^ns,  277 
Berkeley,  277 
Berkeley,  George,  279 
Berkenlumt,  Dr.  Joltn,  281 
Berkhampalead,  282 
Berkshire,  283 

B>*riichiagca,  Goois  Von,  295 
Berlin,  295 
Bcrme,  299 
Bermudas,  300 
Bern,  Caaton  pL  30S 
Bern  (toini),  ^ 
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Bernard,  Duke  of  Weimar 
(Thirty  Years’  War] 
Beroanl,  Edvrattl,  306 
Bernard,  St.,  306  [■'107 

Bernard,  St.  (mountain-pass), 
Bemardine,  307 
Reruay,  308 
Bemburg,  308 
Berners,  Juliana,  309 
Bemen,  Lord,  310 
Bemi,  Francesco.  311 
Bemicle  Guose,  312 
Bernini,  Giovanni  Lorento,  313 
Bernoulli,  314 

Benistotf,  J.  H.  R,  Count  Von, 
317 

Bcriistorf,  A.  P.,  Count  Von, 
317 

B4roe,  317 
Berdaut,  318 
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Brandenburg,  New,  348 
Brandon  [Suffolk] 

Brandy,  348 
Brandy  Statistics,  319 
Braudywioe,  349 
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Brank  [Buck  Wheat] 
Branlomr,  350 
Bra«eoose  College,  350 
Br&aidaa,  35‘2 
Brass,  353 
BriMico,  353 
Brava.  .3M 
Bravdra,  354 
Bmumdierg,  354 
Brauwer,  3.54 
Bray  | Hvrkaiiire] 

Bray  [WickKrw] 

Brasil,  354  [crt»a1 

Brasil  Nuta  rBcrtbolldita  ea- 
Braxil  Wood  [i.'Molplna] 
Breach.  371 
Hreail,  37'2 

Bread-Fruit  [.-Vrtocaxims  I 
Breadalbane  [Pcithsuire] 
Breakwater  [Plymouth! 

Bream,  374 

Breast-Plate  [Armour] 
Breast-Work,  374 
Breathing  I Respiration] 
Hrealhiug-Porea,  374 
Brdceia,  374 
Brechin,  374 

Breckntirk  or  Brecon,  375 

Bn-cknot‘kshire,  376 

Breda,  379 

llreA.w,  G.  G , 379 

Breeding,  380 

Bnrgens,  Circle  of,  332 

Brehon  Laws,  S8'2 

Breisach,  3s7 

Breislik,  Sdpidoc,  3S7 

Bremen  (duchy),  387 

Bremen  (llanscalie  stale),  388 

Brennui,  S'lO 

Brent  Gouse  [Goose] 

Br£nts,  390 
Hreotfurd,  .390 
Brenlauod  [Kssex] 

Brcntidrs,  390 
Brf'seia.  Proviuec  of,  391 
Bri-<ia  (town),  392 
Breslau  (circle),  39‘2 
Breslau  (city),  392 
Bretse,  394 
Breuuire,  394 
Breat,  394 
Bretagne,  395 

Hreton,  Cape  [Cape  Breton) 
Breughel,  Peter,  401 
Breughel,  John,  40‘2 
Breve.  402 
Brevet,  462 
Breviiiium,  402 
Brvviar)',  4U2 
Brewing,  403 
Brewing  .Statistics.  405 
Bruwoud  [Staffordshire] 

Brian,  40o 
Brian^^on,  40G 
Briatuk,  406 
Briar*,  406 
Brilwry,  406 
.Brick,  407 
Bricklayer,  410 
Bnckwurk,410 
Bndcwell,  411 
Bridge.  411 
Bridge  Head,  4I4 
Bridge,  Military  [Ponhwa] 
Bndgeourih,  414 
Bridgetown  [llarhadoes] 
Bridgewater,  415 
Bridi^water,  Duke  ol^  416 
HridUngton,  417 
Bridlington  Quay,  419 
Bridport,  419 
Bile,  419 
Brief,  Papal,  420 
Brief  (church  brief),  420 
Brief  (in  law),  420 
Brieg,  420 
Briel,  421 

Brienue  ( Oenaparte  and  A nVe ) 
Brieune.  John  uli  421 
Brieus, Lake  [Bern I 

Vot,  V1.-N 
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Brief,  421 
Brit;uc.  Soiol,  421 

Brigantine  [Ship] 
Briff.tde.  422 
BriKantef.  422 
Brip^t^  Henry,  422 
BriKhthrlniftoiie,  or  Brighlon, 
BnKQolles,42o  [423 

IlrimBtoiiv  [Sulphur] 

Brin(U»i,  42r> 

Brimllry.  Jemef.  42& 

Bnue  Shrimp  nr  Briue  WnriD 
[ Bruuchu>|KHln] 

Bnooie  Inina,  426 
Brioude.  426 
Bnapfin,  The.  426 
Bria«^>o.  Barnal4. 427 
Bnsaon,  M J.,  427 
Briaaot,  J.  P,,  427 
Briftol.  428 

Bristol  (c«.X  U.  S„  439 
Brintnl  (towtt),  U.S.,  439 
Briftol  Channel  [Severn] 
Brinure,  439 

Britain,  Grent  JGreiit  BrilninJ 
Britain,  New  [New Britain] 
Britannia.  439 
Britinnieof,  448 
Britany  ( RreUf^el 
British  America,  449 
British  Chaanel[Knp;luh  Chan 
British  Museum,  449  [*^0 

Britton,  455 
Brire,  456 
Brixen,  456 
Brixham,  456 
Broach  [Bamach] 

Broadktairs  [Kent] 

Br6echi,  G.  B..  456 
Brocken  [liars] 
Broekleabr,Rkhar«],  457 
Broeoli,  4m 
Brody,  458 
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Broek,  458 
Brukun>wind,  458 
Broker,  459 
Bromberg.  459 
Brnme-Grass,  460 
Brumeliilcev,  4G0 
Bromine,  460 
Bromley  [^Kent] 

Bromley  Sh  Leonards,  461 
Bromsgrove,  461 
Bromwich,  West  [Wert  Brom* 
Bronchitis,  402  [wieh] 

Bronchitis  (in  quadnipcils),  464 
Brdnchocele,  4b6 
Bronte,  466 
Brunse.  466 
Brooke.  Henry,  469 
Brooklyn,  470 
Broom  [Spartium] 

Br6«etis,  470 
Broseley,  470 
Brdsimum,  470 
BrOsmius,  470 
Brothers.  Richard,  470 
Brotier,  Gabriel,  471 
BnStula,  471 

Brough  [Westmoreland] 
Broughton  Archipelago,  472 
Broimcker.  William,  472 
BrouHson^tia,  472 
Brouwer  [Hrauwer] 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden,  472 
Brown,  John.  472 
Brown,  '1‘homas,  473 
Browne.  Thomas.  475 
Browne.  WilliuraGvo.,  47G 
Brownisti,  477 
Bnice,  Bilward,  477 
Bruce,  Janies,  478 
Bruce,  Michael,  481 
Bruce,  Robert,  482 
Bruchsal,  484 
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BrUchos,  485 
Brdcia,  485 
Urueker,  James,  486 
Brueis,  Admiral,  486 
Bruges,  486 
Brugminsia,  487 
Braul,  Count  von,  487 
Brumoy,  Pierre,  487 
Brun,  Charles  Le,  487 
Brunck,  R.  F.  P.,  488 
Brune,  Marshs),  488 
Brunehaiit,  489 
Brunellifschi,  Filippo,  489 
Br6ni.  Leonardo.  490 
Bruniaces,  490 
Hnmings,  Christian,  490 
BrUnn,  490 
Br6no,  Ginrd&nn,  491 
Bruno.  Saint,  492 
Brunswick,  492 
Brunswick.  Uistury  of,  494 
Brunswick  (town),  496 
Brunswick,  U.  S.,  496 
Brunswick,  New  [New  Bruns* 
Bruntisland  [Fire]  [wick] 
Bnivsels,  496 
Bruton  [^merset] 

Brutus,  uicius  Junius,  499 
Brut'is,  Decimus  Junius,  499 
Bnitus,  Marcus  Junius,  499 
Bruyere,  Ls,  Joan,  500 
Bruyn,  Cornelius,  501 
Biy&ceae  [Mu«ci] 

Bryant,  Jacob,  .SOl 
Bryixia.  502 
HryGnia.  502 
Bryopln'lluin,  502 
Brscse  Litewsky  [Grodno] 
BOhaliis  [Antelope^ Ux] 

BiiImi.  502 
Bubon  [Giilbanum] 
Buceaucors,  504 
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Buffon,  Comte  do,  3 
BuSlmn.  5 
B'dh  JFrog] 

Bug  (river)  [Bog] 

Biigey,  5 

Budding  Act  [Brick,  p.  410] 
Buiith  [Uncoil] 

Buitenaom  [Java] 

BUaroa  [Uwago^ 

Bulb  [BtidJ 
Bulbous  Plants,  5 
Bulgaria  lRmn*lU.] 

Bulimia,  o 
Bolfmulus,  7 
Bnlinut,  7 
Bull  [Ox] 

Ball,Oeoive,  9 
BulUDog  [Dug] 

BuU-rigbu,  10 
BoU-Ftog  [Frog] 

Bullace,  1 1 

B6lUile,  1 1 

Bulletin,  13 

BuIImo,  Ann  [Boleyu] 

Bulinneh,  13 

Bnlliord,  Piorre,  10 

Bullmo,  17 

BuUraah,  18 

Bulls,  Papal,  18 

Bulwvr,  John,  19 

Bundelcund,  19 

Bunder  Abl»s  [Gombroon] 

Bungay,  20 

Bunker’s  Bill  [Boston] 
Bunting  [Kml«rila] 

Bunyou,  John,20 
Bunilau  (Prussian  SilostaX  20 
Bunalau  (Bohemia),  20 
BuoBafl<le,  AppUmo,  21 
Buonarolti.  M.  A.  [Angelo 
Michael] 

Huonspaite  [Boaaparts 
Buoji,  21 


Bfipalus,  21 
B6|ihaca,  21 
Bupiiotidw,  22 
Bura,  23 

Burhngi',  Richanl,  23 
Burckhardl.  J.  L.,  23 
Burdwon.  24 
Bureile.  25 

I Burfbrd  [Oxfurdshlrol 

; Burg.  25 

Burgage,  Tanute,  25 
Burgeon,  26 
BQrgrr,  G.  A.,26 
Burgi'ss  [Boroughs  of  Kngland 
and  Wales] 

Burgh  Castle,  26 
Burglary,  27 
Burgomaster,  27 
Burgna,  27 
Burgoj-na,  John,  28 
Burgundians,  28 
Burgundy  [Bourgogne] 

Buna)  [Interment] 

Buriates,  The,  29 
Burigny,  J.  L.  do,  30 
Burin,  [Graver] 

Burke,  Kdmuau,  30 
Burlomicchi,  F.,  36 
Burlamaqui,  J.  J.,  36 
Borlelgb,  Lord  [CoeUJ 
Burlesque,  36 
Burletto,  M 

Burlington  (Now  Jereoy),  36 
Burlington  (VemMnO,  37 
Burlington,  Aor)  of,  37 
Hurlos  [Egypt]  tl"®] 

Burman  Kmpiro  [Birouui  Km* 
Burman  (familyX37 
BurmAnaiicesB,  37 
Bum,  Richard,  37 
Burnet,  Gilbert,  39 
Burnet, Thumoa,  39 
Burnett,  James  [Mooboddo] 
Barnett,  Jobs,  W 


Burney,  Charles,  40 
Hurniug  [Brand] 
llnrnlng  Glasset,  41 
Burnley.  42 
Bums  and  .Scalds,  43 
Burns.  Kolwrt,  43 
Burnt  Kar.  45 

Hurram|>guter  [Brahma^iootra] 
Burrowing  Owl  [Owl] 

Bursa,  or  Bruso,  46 
Bursiria.  46 
BuntatelLa,  46 
Bursericcsil,  47 
Burslem,  47 

Burton,  Robert,  47  [land] 
Burton*m-Kendal  [Westmore* 
Burton-upoiHTreot,  46 
Burtsebeid  [Aix-la>Chapelle] 
Bury,  4H 

Bury  8L  Edmunds,  50 
Bu^o,  52 
Bu>»bii|nius,  52 
Busby,  Richard,  53 
Biisching,  A.  F..  54 
Bushel,  54 
Buthire  [Aboushehr] 

Diuhmen  [Botjesmana] 
Buskin,  54 
Bussaher,  54 
Biiuy  d'Amboiso,  K 
Bust,  55 
Bustor,  55 
Bustard,  55 

Butcher-Bird  [Laniodm] 

Bute,  Ruri  of,  60 
Bfilea  [PtcToosrpus] 

Buteahiie.  61 

Butler.  Choiies,  61 

Butlrr4ames[OrmofidfDu]t«ol] 

Butl«,  JoMp^  62 

Butler,  Bamuel,  64 

Butoaikrew,  64 

Butool,  6' 
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BOedna,  506 

Bdccinum  [Ktitnmostomata^ 
Bucco  [Barbets] 

Bucentaur,  506 
Bucer,  Martin,  507 
B Geerufl*  [Hurnbill] 

Buch,  508 
Buchan.  503 
Buchanan,  George,  50R 
Buchanan,  Rev.  C..  .M)9 
Huchkria  [Bokhara] 

Buchoria.  Little,  509 
Buchiirert,  509 
Btxkingham  (town),  510 
Buckingham  (title),  510 
Bnckinghun,  Geo.  Milters. 
Duke  of.  510 

Buckingham,  Geo.  VilUera,  «e 
cond  Duke  nf,  512 
Buckingham,  Duke  of  ^Shef* 
6eld),513 

Buckinghamihire,  514 
Buck’i'IIurn  [Rhus] 

Buckthorn  [Rnamnua  I 
Buck-Wheat,- 523 
Buckowine  [Galicia] 

Bucdlici,  524 
Hucu  [Diosma] 

Bud.  or  Leaf  &id.  521 
Budtt,  orOfcii,  525 
Buddha,  Buddbiim,  526 
Budding,  532 
Bud^,  Guillaume,  533 
Budgvil,  Ku<>tuce.  533 
Budiiwin  [Bautsen] 

Budwcis  (circle),  5*3 
Budweis  533 

Buenos  Ayres  [La  Plat^ 
Buenos  Ayres  (town),  5-l4 
BiifTalo  [t^x] 

Butlalo.lJ.  9..  534 


Buirinto,  65 
Butter,  65 
Butter  Tride,  69 
Butter  [DietJ 
Butter  Tree  fBaMia] 

Butter  and  Tallow  Tms  [Toi 
tadramisl 

Butterfly  [LepKlopletiO 
Butterfly  naiit  [Oocidium] 
Butterfly  Orchis  [PUutan* 
theraj 

Buttermen*,  6S 
Butters,  Vegotahle,  68 
Butters  (in  pharmacy),  68 
Buttman,  P.  C.,  68 
Buitncrilcvsi,  69 
Button,  69 
Button,  Thomas,  7C 
Buttress,  71 
Buty'ric  Acid,  72 
Butyrine,  72 
Buxor,  72 
Buxina.  73 
Buxton,  73 
Buxton  Waters,  74 
Buxton,  Jedeiiiab,  74 
Buxtorf  (family),  75 
Buxua,  75' 

Buxxard  [Falcdoldmj 
Bullard's  Bay,  75 
Byblus.  75 
Bylaw,  76 
Byng,  George,  76 
Byag.  John.  76 
Byokoahoek,  C,  too,  76 
Byron,  Lord,  77 
Biron,  John,  80 
Byasoarca,  80 
Byaaomyo.  80 
Byssus  8l 
By*fu«.81 

Byxaataito  llistariuM.  8i 
Byakntiam^  S3 


by  (^OOgU 


c 


C.  This  letter  i»  doriu-d  from  the  alphabet,  in  which 
it  Aral  appears.  Hut  even  in  that  alphabet  it  ori^tnally 
pussesacd  the  power  uf  £,  as  prunounced  in  Thiia 

the  Roman  proper  munes  6'uim^  and  Cneius,  which  ru- 
tuiuvd  this  auund,  are  correctly  represented  in  the  Greek 
character  by  Guios  and  Griuins;  and  the  Duiliun  inscription 
preseuti  wafe4/ru/«<.  Iscionef,  puenandod,  ec/oriunt,  in 
the  placu  of  the  inodurn  lornis.  tef^oncs^ 

nunw*.  fcfui:;iunt.  Indeed  the  poet  Auaomus  expressly 
states  that  C oncu  performed  the  duty  of  G:  Gammta  vice 
fnncla  priu9  C.  (see  also  Festua,  vv.  /Vodh^fa,  Orcum.) 
This  medial  pruminciatioa  corresponds  wtlh  the  power  ol  the 
letters  whicu  occupy  the  third  plai'c  in  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  alphabets,  gamma  and  gtmtt;  and  the  identity  of 
iho  letters  is  confirmed  by  the  similanty  of  the  forms. 
[Ai.phamkt,  p.  a,*i4.  col.  2.] 

Tlie  letter  c in  £iit;Ush  is  pronounced  as  s Wforc  i,  c, 
and  k before  u,  n.  u.  This  variety  in  Uie  power  of  the  letter 
seems  didicuU  to  uccmint  for;  hut  it  may  be  observed  ihut 
(,  c,  btduD);  to  one  end  uf  the  vowel  senes,  a.  o,  u,  to  the 
other  [ALriiABar,  p.  371i.  coL  2};  and  it  is  further  to  to 
noticcu  that  the  vowels  t and  e,  when  they  prtHUfle  voweU, 
ha\e  a power  approaching  to  that  uf  y in  ynuth,  and  that  if 
m addition  to  tins,  c or  g precede,  thsru  often  results  a ' 
smmd  like  that  at  the  begtimingof  the  words  church  and 
John,  and  tins  sound  of  cA  is  nut  very  ditfcroni,  from  a 
sibilant.  The  vowels  i and  e pro<Uice  a similar  sound  when 
rucedi'd  by  a d or  t,  and  followed  as  befuro  bv  a vowel, 
'lius  from  ration  the  Italians  have  obtained  radium;  and 
from  i‘(uiio,  ruggto;  from  Diana  the  rustics  of  Italy  made  ' 
Jana.  These  (‘un.<«iderations  arc  perhaps  supported  by  the 
employment  of  Uie  little  mark  calleil  cidtlla  m the  French 
language,  wliich  is  used  to  denote  that  c is  to  he  pronounced 
as  uu  s even  before  the  other  vowels,  as  pa;  for  tiie  mark 
appears  to  have  been  originally  an  t.  Tho  connexion  of  the 
sounds  k and  t will  bo  again  spoken  uf. 

The  lc-tt*^r  c,  when  pronounced  as  in  cuf.  belongs  to  the 
order  of  guttural  or  throat  letters,  and  among  the»e  U is 
(Ustioguished  bv  that  character  whicli  grammarians  havu 
denoted  by  the  Latin  word  tenuir,  ‘ thin.'  Tho  correct  di»> 
tinclioQ  of  tho  leUers  called  tenuet,  os  opiKised  to  those 
which  hear  the  name  of  mf(Ual4,  is  perhaps  this,  that  in 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Unut»  p,  k.  t,  the  organs  employed 
in  articulutiun  have  only  a sHiail  portion  uf  their  surfaces 
brought  into  cotitact,  and  that  but  for  a short  lime : while  iu 
the  articulation  of  b,  f(,  d,  tlie  surface  iu  cuniaot  is  more 
extensive,  and  the  effort  less  rapid. 

The  letter  c is  liable  to  the  following  interchanges 
1.  In  lire  derivatimi  of  French  words  from  the  J^iin.  c 
before  a is  changed  into  cAa  or  chn;  ex.,  tire  I.au  camera, 
a vaulted  chamber,  cwitu*,  chaste,  conu,  dear,  cadert, 
full.  COSO,  cottage,  appear  in  French  under  the  furius, 
rhamhre.  rhastt,  &>o.,  cher,  chcoir,  chez,  &ic.  In  thu  way 
the  English  languagu  ha.s  derived  chunnti.  chivalry,  chur~ 
nel,  chattels,  through  the  French  from  Uic  Latin  canulis, 
caltutlus,  euro  [carnu),  capiialia;  aud  at  the  same  time 
possesses  tlie  words  canal,  cawdry,  or  cavalcoilt,  carnival, 
cattle,  derived  from  thu  same  roots,  but  by  a diQerenl  route. 
In  the  patois  prevuilmg  in  tho  N.E.  of  France,  tlie  sound 
of  Urn  A still  remains  m thesu  words,  chemin  being  pro* 
nuunced  kennn,  chat  os  cut. 

2.  The  change  of  c inu>  ch  prepares  u»  in  some  measure  ' 
for  that  of  0 into  s,  os  Lat.  yurtmnr,  we  do.  ¥r.  Juisotte  ; 
I^t.  placcrc,  licere,  Fr.  fduieir,  loUir,  Kng.  pleasure, 
Uisura,  This  iutercliange  of  c and  a is  stnnigly  exempli* 
lied  in  the  coroparisun  uf  the  western  languages  of  Europe 
with  those  lying  towards  tlio  east.  Thus  we  havu  in 
Latin,  cania,  dog ; conca,  shell ; aentum,  hundred  : deezm, 
ten;  ca/inabis,  hemp;  in  Greek,  kuon  (smiiv),  konche 
fcoyx’l)'  hekaion  (iearov),  deka  (&ra>,  kannubts  (eawa^tii ; 
iu  Sanscrit,  seuri,  sanca,  saia,  dasan,  aana;  and  in  Hussiun, 
the  forms  fur  calamus,  cor,  centum,  canu,  are  soloma, 
serdtse,  aoit,  sobaka.  It  should  be  staled,  however,  that 
the  a m the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  which  is  thus  convertible  witb 
the  k of  the  west,  is  a letter  of  a peculiar  ciiarur.ter,  and  is 
marked  by  a distinct  symbol.  Even  Herodotus  has  ob-  i 
served  (ix.  ‘iUi  ibat  tlie  commander  of  tlio  Pursuin  cavalry,  I 
MaststUM,  was  tialied  by  the  Greeks  Makisiios,  and  I 


same  interchange  may  oricasionally  be  seen  in  tho  Tcutoiii 
languages,  as  in  the  German  ybrnf  and  /echlcn,  Eng.  Jist 
amly^A/.  words  as  certainly  related  as  the  Latin 
and  pugnus.  Tlie  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  c us  an  s in 
such  vtords  us  Cicero,  Cesar,  is  proved  to  be  incorrect  by 
the  Greek  equivalents  A'iAcron  (Katpwv),  Kaiaar  (hLateaph 
and  no  less  so  by  the  co-exi.Htence  of  such  forms  as  acer, 
acria;  and  it  would  bo  trilling  to  defend  the  proiiunciatiun 
by  the  aocidental  identity  in  form  uf  the  Human  e and  one 
uf  the  inuny  syuibols  fur  thu  Greek  biguiu.  [ALruABsr, 
p.  3H3.  coliimnH  33  and  .36.] 

3.  C initial  uf  thu  I.atin  language  curresi>onds  to  A in  the 
Gerioon.  Compare  adlum,  Aufr,  ticck;  celare,  hch/en, 
hide;  ru/i>,  AauC  hide;  canuabia,  ban/,  hemp;  cania, 
hutid,  hound  ; cornu,  horn,  horn  ; calamus,  Auon.  stalk ; 
rtfpo;,  Aou;^^  head ; cor  {cfird),  hrrz,  heart ; crates,  hurte, 
hurdle.  Truces  uf  thu  same  changu  are  visible  within  the 
Latin  itself,  as  traho,  trari  (trac-ai) : veho,  veTi  (reost) ; 
and  the  town  of  Apulia,  called  by  Strabo  Ecnlunio,  is  called 
by  Homun  writers  Uerdona.  So  the  Greeks  hud  ossoa 
iccaoc).  an  eye.  wldle  the  Kumuns  preferred  (tculua. 

4.  O’  is  converlihlu  with  r and  w.  Thus  may  be  seen  in 
the  reluleil  forms  Dacua,  Davua ; fo€ua,/oveo;  nix,  nivii; 
conniceo,  conni.ri ; lacua,btvo;  vtvo,vixi:  struo,  struxi . 
Thus  too  the  English  * </«r>A  (tho  original  im-uiiing  of  whicli 
is  seen  in  the  phraiscs  * the  quick  and  the  dead.’  * the  quick 
uf  liiu  nail,’)  is  identical  with  the  Luliu  rtVns;  and  we 
have  onother  remarkable  example  in  tho  derivutiuu  of  uur 
wurds  eleven  and  turlvc  from  thu  Latin  undecim,  duode- 
cim.  [See  L,] 

5.  C into  g.  The  change  already  nieiiUoned  of  the 
power  of  tlie  ^man  symbol  C is  a suffu-ieiit  proof  of  this. 
vVu  may  add  euf{er,  meagre,  derived  through  the  French 
aigre,  maigre,  from  the  Latin  acer,  macer.  The  old  mean- 
ing  of  eager  iu  bhakspearo  is  sharp,  sour,  a.i  eager  milk ; 
and  indeeil  the  word  appears  again  in  vinegar,  vtnaigre. 
So  too  uceugle,  blind,  must  have  come  from  a Latin  word, 
aboculua.  Tlu‘  sume  change  appears  iu  the  Teutonic.  To 
the  Latin  oculus  corresi>ouds  the  German  auge;  to  duc-o, 
zog  and  zug  ; w hile  the  l^tiu  lacr-uma,  or  Greek  dakr-uon, 
has  in  Gothic  the  form  tagr,  u tear. 

6.  Thu  interchungu  of  c with  />  is  must  remarkable  in  the 
Greek  aud  Latin  languages,  the  former  commonly  pre- 
ferring the  labial.  Gr.  pepo,  Lat.  coyuo.  cook ; Gr,  leitto, 
Lut.  ItnqwK  leave ; Gr.  ptpto  (or  rather  pi-pet-o),  I.oit.  cua-o, 
tall,  &c.  The  sume  intundunge  up{>ears  within  Italy  iisvlf- 
thu  pigeon  in  Kutuc  was  called  odumba,  the  pigeon  out  ol 
Home,  that  is  thu  wild  pigeon,  was  called  jHilumlm;  so 
proximus,  nearest,  has  supplanted  jtropMmua,  from  vrojie, 
near.  The  Ditin  won!  yuicqutd  was  pronuunctHl  uy  an 
Oscan  as  pitjnt,  ami  Augustus,  wo  are  told  by  buctunius 
(Octav.  bay,  cashiere<l  mi  oilioer  for  his  ignorance  in  (.{leUiiig 
ipae  with  an  x.i-  This  convuriibiliiv  of  Uie  tenues  oxiemls 
to  the  letter  /.  Thus  wo  find  aaipufa  uid  sjmlula  boUi  mil' 
veytng  the  nutiou  uf  a blade.  The  Greek  leiurU/a,  fourth, 
tis,  w ho,  te,  and,  appvar  in  Latin  as  quartue,  quta,  qua.  'J'lio 
old  name  of  thu  reek  uf  Gibraltar  assumes  the  various 
forms,  Calpe,  Carps,  Carte,  Tarte.  Aud  in  English  we 
liave  nut,  from  Lat  nuc,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cork  from 
cor/-rj*. 

7.  Latin  words  beginning  with  cu  havu  often  lost  the 
I guttural.  Thus  ubi  ocrupun*  the  place  of  cnAt,  tin  old  dative 

uf  thu  relative  (cuiniiaro  sicubi,  alicut/i,  &u-.) ; uter  uf  cuter 
(uonqiare  tlie  Greek  koleroa),  umqiuun  of  ctsmquam  (cum* 
paru  lugetlicr  quia,  cum,  quiaquttm).  This  variety  ajipean 
111  our  own  tongue,  where  irAicA,  fonnerly  whUk,  wiu  uiica 
written  quschilk. 

8.  C often  disappears  before  I and  ts.  This  naturally 
arises  from  thu  difficulty  of  pronunciation,  as  in  knee,  La(. 
genu ; know,  Lat  gno  scu ; thus  from  the  old  Frank  name 
Cluduvick  are  denied  Cluvia,  Joyuis,  Ludovicus,  Ludwig, 
Luvick. 

9.  Id  the  derivation  of  ItaUon  aod  French  words  from 
the  Latin,  c diaeppeani  before  a /,  the  preceding  vowol  being 

I*  Is  ts««  uf  tJi(>  f>nn'ine«  of  Eniilsml  *wick’  is  s«r4  is  tli«  ssuis  of  qiws. 
A Uiitijc  liist  II  silic  is  isSt  lo  Iw  'wirS.' 

t Iu  usr  uwa  Unfpuirp  «e  Imvc  rsoli(yr.  wAf).  ft»i»  llue  l^utn  rup"’  t'»r 
( Fr.  scssm)  (tua  *p»sM 
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foramonly  strengthened,  ns  Lat.  dtdtu,  said.  It.  ditlo,  Fr. 
tlil;  Lat.  eoetuf,  cooked.  It.  eotto  (whence  terra  eotla). 
Fr.  cuit  (whence  bit-eiUt,  twice  baked).  It  also  disappear* 
at  time*  before  an  r,  as  in  Lat.  $arramentum,  oath,  Fr.  «er- 
raent ; Lat.  lacrima,  a tear,  Fr.  larme.  Lastly,  the  same 
fate  awaits  it  when  flanked  on  either  side  by  vowels : com- 
pare the  I.,atin  locu4,  joetta,  focus,  paueum,  vires,  apicuJa, 
corbieula,  oculus.  noeere,  &c„  with  the  French  lieu,  Jeu, 
feu,  alteiUe,  eorbeille,  odl.  nuire,  &c. 

C is  the  l.atin  symbol  for  a hundred.  \Vl»elhcr  it  is  so 
v*cd  as  being  the  first  letter  of  centum,  a hundred,  may  be 
doubted.  [Numerals] 

C (in  music),  the  first  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  answer- 
ing to  the  do  of  the  Italians,  and  the  ut  of  tho  French.  It 
gives  a name  to  the  natural  major  mode  ; i.e.  that  mcxle  or 
kev.  in  which  no  sharps  or  flats  are  employed.  It  is  also 
the  mark  of  common,  or  four-crotchet,  lime;  and  when  a 
bar  is  perpendicularly  drawn  through  it,  alla-breve  time  Is 
indicated.  Breve).  This  letter  is  likewise  use<l  as 

the  abbreviation  of  Countertenor,  or  Contr'alto. 

CAAM.\.  [Antkloi'b,  Species  62.  See  also  Species 
63.] 

C.ABAL  i*  often  applied  to  a set  of  persons  too  insigni- 
ficant in  point  of  number  to  form  a party  who  endeavour 
to  eflect  their  purpose*  by  underhand  means.  The  ministers 
of  Ch  irles  II..  Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington, ' 
and  I.auderda1e.  (he  initials  f whose  names  happen  to 
form  the  wonl  cabal,  were  appropriately  called  the  * Cabal 
Ministry.’  The  character  of  these  ministers  is  given  bv  Hume 
ill  hU  ‘ History  of  England,*  reign  Charles  II.  The  word 
•cabal’  appears  to  conic  from  Iho  French  cabale,  u term 
employed  to  oxpres.*  a number  of  persons  acting  in  concert ; 
and  it  is  generally  understood  in  a bad  sense.  (Richelet) 
We  are  not  aware  that  it  was  used  in  our  language  before 
the  lime  of  Dryden. 

CAB.VNIS,  PIERHE  JEAN  GEORGE,  a distin- 
guished physiriau  and  philosopher,  tho  son  of  Jean  Baptiste 
(.’abanis,  an  able  ogriculturisCwas  born  at  Conac  in  1737. 
Hi*  natural  dis)»sition  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  vio- 
lent. and  the  earlier  )icn<Kl  of  his  youth  was  passed  in  con- 
tinual timggles  against  the  severity  of  the*  treatment  which 
ho  seems  to  have  received  l>olh  from  his  father  and  his 
teachers.  During  a short  interval,  in  which  he  was  under 
tho  cArc  of  a kind  and  judicious  instructor,  he  indicated  a 
decided  taste  for  classical  literature ; but  being  soon  removed 
from  a teacher  who  saw  and  endeavoured  to  develop  his 
latent  talents,  and  being  again  subjcelcd  to  harshness,  he 
lapsed  into  such  a state  of  idleness  and  obstinacy,  that  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  his  father  in  absolute  despair  sent  him 
alone  to  Pans,  where,  fi^eling  he  had  no  sort  of  influence 
over  him.  he  abandoned  him  to  his  own  course.  The  mo- 
ment ho  felt  himself  free,  this  youth,  hitherto  so  indolent 
and  intractable,  became  a diligent  student,  and  for  the 
space  of  two  years  dcvoteil  himself  with  an  intensity  which 
has  been  rarely  o\cee<led  to  the  study  not  only  of  the  Greek, 
lAlin,  and  French  clRs«ic-<,  but  also  of  tho  works  of  the  meta- 
physical writers  both  of  England  and  Franco.  Hi*  love  of 
poetry  was  anient,  and  lie  soon  acquired  no  inconsiderable 
celebrity  for  some  poetical  piec'.’S'of  his  own ; but  seeing  no- 
thing cheering  in  the  pros)>cet  of  the  pursuit  of  literature  as 
a profession,  be  chose  the  study  o.  medicine  chiefly,  as  he 
himself  states,  on  account  of  the  varied  seieners  to  which 
it  obliged  him  to  din^t  his  attention.  Under  the  guidance 
of  a friend,  an  ablo  physician,  he  applitnl  himself  for  six 
Years  to  tho  study  of  ra^icine  with  so  much  inlensity  that 
his  health  began  to  fail  him.  and  being  on  this  account 
obligcil  to  leave  Paris,  he  went  to  reside  at  .Autcuil,  where 
ho  became  acquainted  with  the  widow  of  Helvetius.  This 
acquaintance  determined  the  character  of  his  future  life. 
At  the  house  of  this  lady,  who  in  a manner  adopted  him  as 
her  son,  he  became  intimate  with  the  most  celebrated  men  of 
that  age,  Turgot,  D Holbach,  Franklin,  Jefferson. Condillac, 
and  Thomas.  Here  too  he  lived  familiarly  for  many  years 
with  Diderot  and  D'Alembert,  and  occasionally  saw  Vol- 
taire. He  appears  to  have  formed  a strong  attachment  to 
Miraboau.  for  which  he  was  exposed  to  no  little  obloquy ; 
he  was  the  chosen  friend  ofCondorret,  and  he  had-the  gra- 
tification of  being  able  to  sooth  the  last  momonu  of  both 
these  remarkable  men.  He  married  Charlotte  Grouchy, 
sister  of  General  Orowchy  and  of  Madame  Cutidorcet,  with 
wnom  he  lived  happily  until  his  death,  which  hapjiencd 
somewhat  suddenly  on  the  3tb  of  May,  1808,  in  the  32nd 
year  of  bis  age.  He  hud  borue  no  iiicousiderable  part  in  the 


events  of  the  Revolution ; was  one  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  and  afterwards  a member  of  the  Senate.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works  of  great  celebrity  in  his  day, 
but  that  which  has  given  to  his  name  a permanent  distinc- 
tion is  his  treatise  on  the  relation  between  tho  phvMcal  and 
moral  nature  of  roan.  This  work,  entitled  * Rapports  du 
PliYsique  ct  du  Moral  do  I'Horome,'  is  partly  metaphysical 
and  partly  physiological,  and  displays  no  orninary  power  o. 
observation  and  analysis.  It  is  remarkable  too  as  being  the 
first  attempt  to  treat,  in  a systematic  form,  (he  interesting 
but  difficult  subject  which  it  investigates.  This  work  may 
still  be  read  with  interest  and  instruction  by  (he  physician, 
the  metaphysician,  and  the  practical  educator. 

CABASSOU,  or  KABASSOU.  [Armadillo,  Sec- 
tion IV.] 

CABBAGE.  There  ore  several  species  of  the  genus 
brutsica,  or  cabbogc.  which  comprehends  the  turnip,  tho 
rape,  the  cole,  and  the  common  culinary  cabbage,  or  brae- 
siea  (^eracea.  The  innumerable  varieties  arise  from  dif- 
ference of  soil  and  cultivation  ; and  as  all  the  cabbage  tril>e 
form  hybrids,  new  varieties  are  continually  produced.  This 
is  cffectctl  by  the  l>ocs,  when  different  sorts  arc  in  flower 
at  the  same  time.  The  pollen  arlhcres  to  their  body  as  they 
seek  honey  in  the  flowers,  and  being  deposited  on  the  pistils 
of  other  sorts,  impregnates  the  germen.  Hence  only  one 
variety  of  cabbage  should  be  in  flower  at  the  same  time  in 
any  garden  or  field,  when  we  wish  to  keep  the  sort  unadul- 
terated ; particularly  if  some  sorts  have  expanded  leaves, 
and  others  close  heads.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  excellent 
small  miniature  cabbage,  which  grow's  on  the  stem  of  tho 
Brussels'  sprout,  can  be  kept  in  perfection.  The  different 
sorts  of  cabbages  most  prized  for  the  garden  arc  chiefly 
dividefl  into  the  close-hearting  and  the  spreading.  Of  the 
first,  tho  York  and  the  Savoys  are  the  most  common  ; of  the 
latter,  the  cole-worts  and  Scotch  kale. 

In  order  to  have  a regular  succession  of  cabbages  the  seed 
should  bo  sown  at  different  times,  from  tbe  beginning  of 
spring  to  the  autumn.  The  early  sown  will  run  in  seed  the 
same  year ; the  later  sown  will  increase  more,  produce  large* 
and  firmer  heads,  and  will  not  go  to  seed  till  the  next  season. 
Some  sorts,  it  ns  said,  will  continue  to  piXKluce  leaves  for 
several  years,  if  they  are  regularly  taken  off,  and  if  the  swl- 
stem  is  prevented  from  shooting  by  cutting  it  down  as  soon 
a.s  it  begins  to  appear.  Thus  a perennial  cabbage-tree  is 
produced,  which  yields  abundance  of  food  for  sheep  and 
cattle. 

Cabbage  plants  are  generally  raised  first  in  a seed-bed 
when  they  are  intended  for  early  pnxluce  they  are  sown 
before  winter,  and  protected  by  shelter,  or  under  glass 
frames.  In  this  manner  strong  plants  may  bo  had  early 
in  spring,  which  plnntctl  out  in  April  will  produce  fine 
cabbages  by  July  or  August.  Those  which  arc  raised  on  a 
large  scale  aro  generally  sown  in  March,  and  nlantc<l  where 
they  are  to  remain  in  June  or  July.  When  ttiey  have  been 
pricked  out  from  the  seed-bed  vei^  young,  and  allowed  to 
get  to  a good  size  in  a piece  of  ground  prepared  for  the 
purpose  before  being  finally  transplante<l  in  the  field,  the 
success  is  more  certain,  and  it  will  well  repay  the  additiona. 
trouble.  These  come  to  perfection  in  autumn,  and  may  be 
taken  off  tbe  ground  as  they  are  wanteil.  Some  kinds  are 
so  hardy  that  they  will  bear  the  severest  frosts,  and  remain 
covered  with  snow  for  a considerable  time  without  damage. 
Such  are  the  green  curly-leaved  cabbages,  or  Scotch  kale, 
which  form  no  close  head,  but  consist  of  spreading  leaves. 
Tho  great  portion  of  nutritive  matter  in  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  cahlinges  has  made  them  an  important  object  of 
cullivntion  wherever  much  caille  is  kept,  and  where  the 
land  is  favourable  to  their  growth. 

Tho  ruUivalton  of  cabbages  is  tho  same  in  the  field  as 
in  the  gnrflcn,  except  that  on  a large  scale  less  aUention  is 
paid  to  each  plant,  and  the  spade  is  supcrscdcil  by  the 
plough,  and  other  in.strmncnts.  A good  and  rather  stiff 
loam  is  best  adapted  to  cabbages.  Tlicy  require  a consider- 
able portion  of  manure  if  the  land  is  not  naturally  rich,  or 
if  they  are  cultivateil  as  a part  of  a regular  rotation.  There 
is  no  vegetable  which  pnxluces  so  lai^e  a puftion  of  food 
for  rattle  on  the  same  space  as  the  cabbage,  provided  the 
soil  suits  its  growth.  Though  it  impoverishes  the  ground, 
this  should  not  prevent  its  being  extensively  cultivated, 
provided  the  iioiirisluiicnt  it  produces  couipensatos  for  the 
additional  manure  required.  The  great  advantage  in  the 
cultivation  of  the-  cabbage  is,  that  a great  portion  of  its 
substance  is  restoicd  to  the  ground  in  all  weU-rcguluted 
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farmin;;  e&tablubments,  in  tbe  sbapo  of  the  dung  and 
urine  of  the  cattle  fed  upon  them.  It  is  asserted  by 
experienced  agriculturists  tnat  in  this  respect  it  U su- 
perior to  the  common  turnip.  The  cultivation  of  the  cab- 
bage on  a large  scale  is  by  no  means  so  general  on  the 
soils  well  adapted  to  them  as  might  be  %vishcd.  TliU  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  trouble  of  transplanting,  and  the  occa- 
sbnal  failure  of  the  plants  in  very  dry  weather.  But  the 
trouble  and  expense  may  be  greatly  diminished  by  attention 
and  method.  The  plants  may  be  raised  in  such  abundance, 
by  having  a regular  garden  for  the  purpose,  that  they  may 
bo  transplanted  at  various  times,  and  the  plants  placed  so  ' 
thick  as  to  albw  for  failures,  whilst  those  which  arc  super- 
fluous may  be  hoed  out.  The  cause  of  failure  is  generally 
in  the  careless  manner  of  planting.  Holes  arc  usually  made 
in  the  ground  with  some  blunt  instrument,  the  plants  arc  put 
in  without  its  being  nolico<l  whether  the  roots  arc  doubloti  up 
or  straight,  whether  the  earth  is  pressed  close  to  tlie  roots, 
or  vacancies  arc  Icfl  between  them  and  the  soil,  in  which 
case  they  cannot  take  root  properly.  The  ground  having 
been  well  prepared,  and  being  in  good  heart  and  tilth,  the 
lough  should  open  a deep  and  narrow  furrow.  Tltc  plants 
aving  been  carefully  taken  up  without  breaking  the  fibres 
of  the  root,  the  tops  should  bo  cut  off  to  alwut  six  inches 
from  the  crown,  women  and  children  should  then  go  along 
the  furrow  with  baskets  in  which  the  plants  are  carefully 
laid,  and  place  them,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet  from  each  other,  against  the  earth  which  has  been 
just  turned  over  by  the  plough,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  roots 
shall  lie  along  the  newly-made  ridge,  and  the  crown  of  the 
plant  be  on  a level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; a slighf 
push  will  make  it  adhere  to  the  fresh  soil.  If  some  nch 
mould  is  mixed  with  drainings  of  the  dung-hill  or  ditch 
water  to  the  consistency  of  soft  mud.  and  the  root  of  each 
plant  is  dipped  in  a pail  of  this  mixture  immediately  before 
planting,  the  plants  will  seldom  fail.  The  plough  in  re- 
turning covers  all  these  roots  with  the  earth  of  the  next 
furrow ; and  a man  follows  and  presses  bis  foot  oblinuely 
against  the  fhrrow  slice  at  the  place  whore  the  head  or  the 
lant  appears.  The  plough  then  takes  two  shallower  and 
rooder  furrows,  or  leaves  a space  of  two  feet  between  the 
last-made  furrow,  and  forms  another  in  which  plants  are 
again  placed  and  covered  up  as  before.  Tho  rows  will  thus 
bo  three  feet  wide.  If  the  cabbages  are  of  a large  sort  every 
alternate  plant  may  afterwards  m cut  out,  either  as  soon 
as  they  are  fairly  rooted,  or  when  they  have  acquired  a 
moderate  size  ; in  which  case  they  will  afford  excellent  food 
for  cows  and  pigs,  alUiough  not  sufficient  to  stall  cattle 
upon.  Tho  repeated  use  of  the  plough  and  horse-hoe  be- 
tween the  rows  is  necessary  for  tho  growth  of  tho  cabbages, 
os  well  os  highly  useful  to  clean  the  land.  By  thU  mode 
of  cultivation  much  labour  is  saved,  the  risk  of  the  failure 
of  the  plants  is  greatly  diminished,  and  if  the  ground  has 
been  well  prepaid  and  sufficienUy  manured,  an  astonihh- 
tng  weight  of  solid  food  for  cattle  is  obtained.  Tlic  best 
sort  to  plant  in  tho  field  is  the  large  red,  or  the  Scotch 
drum-head  cabbage.  Should  the  ground  be  of  great  fer- 
tility, and  at  the  same  time  compact,  the  large  Stras- 
burg  cabbage,  which  grows  to  tho  weight  of  GO  and  even 
80  lbs.,  will  produce  an  enormous  weight  of  food.  This 
cabbage  is  common  in  Germany. 

When  given  to  cattle  or  sheep,  cabbages  should  be  sliced 
in  the  same  manner  as  turnips  or  beet-root  When  milch 
cows  are  fed  with  them,  all  the  decayed  leaves  should  be 
carefully  taken  off  and  given  to  store  cattle  or  pigs ; for 
these  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  bad  taste  wnich  tho 
milk  and  butter  acquire  from  this  food.  [Bi/ttkr.]  For 
buiturks  cabbages  and  oil-cake  are  excellent  food,  and 
increase  their  flesh  rapidly.  For  sheep  they  should  be 
sliced  and  given  to  them  in  troughs  in  tho  field  where 
tho  cabbages  grow,  or  on  grass-land  which  requires  to 
bo  manured.  In  England  the  sorts  which  have  a close 
head  are  preferred ; but  where  labour  is  abundant  and  forage 
scarce,  as  in  France,  the  branching  sorts  are  thought  more 
profitable,  because  the  loaves  may  be  taken  off  repeatedly 
and  will  grow  again.  The  thousand-headed  cabbage,  and 
the  large  cabbage  of  Poitou,  os  well  os  the  tall  cabbage, 
called  chou  cavalier,  which  grows  with  a stem  six  feet  high, 
anti  gives  large  broad  leaves  without  any  close  head,  are 
greatly  preferred  in  France  to  the  sorts  which  bear  close 
beads. 

(labbages  aro  subject  to  a peculiar  disease  when  re- 
eatedly  pUatod  in  the  same  ground:  the  bottom  of  the 


' stem  enlarges,  and  the  plant  becomes  sickly.  This  disease 
is  called  dubbing,  and  is  occasioned  by  an  insect,  which 
deposits  its  eggs  in  the  substance  of  the  stem  where  it 
joins  the  root:  the  organization  of  the  plant  is  deranged, 
and  the  cabbages  never  come  to  perfection.  The  only 
remedy  for  this  disease  is  to  change  tho  cultivation,  and  fur 
a time  to  plant  no  cabbages  on  the  ground,  which  produces 
clubbed  plants,  hut  to  trench  it  up  well,  and  expose  it  to  the 
winter's  frost  in  ridges*  quick-limo  should  be  put  on  it,  but 
no  manure  ; and  other  vegetables  of  a different  class  should 
bo  sown  for  two  or  three  years.  After  this  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  purified,  and  cabbages  may  safely  be  planted  there 
I again.  In  the  fields,  where  cabbages  do  not  return  so  fre- 
quently on  the  same  ground,  this  disease  is  seldom  found. 
Tho  depredations  of  caterpillars  and  slugs  are  sometiraca 
very  great ; tho  only  means  of  prcvcnUon  is  to  pick  them 
off  as  soon  as  they  ap^icar : ducks  and  fowls  in  this  case 
aro  excellent  helps,  the  former  especially,  for  clearing  the 
ground  of  slugs. 

In  Germany  there  is  on  immense  consumption  of  the 
large  white  cabbage  in  the  form  of  the  national  mess,  called 
iaur  kraut.  This  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner 
the  cabbages  are  sliced  thin  by  hand,  or  by  a machine  like 
a tumip-slicer,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  by  which  French 
beans  arc  sliced  in  Holland.  [Bka.v,  p.  83.]  The  bottom 
of  a cask,  of  which  the  head  has  been  taken  out,  is  covered 
with  salt,  and  a layer  of  thm-slierd  cabbage  six  inches 
thick  is  laid  over  it;  on  this  a quantity  of  salt  is  spread, 
and  another  layer  of  cabbage  mixed  with  some  juniper- 
berries  and  whole  pepper;  and  thus  salt  and  cabbage 
alternately  until  the  casx  is  filled.  A round  board  is  then 
put  into  the  cask  so  as  nearly  to  fit  it,  and  on  this  a heavy 
weight  of  stone  or  metal  is  laid.  As  the'eabbage  ferments 
and  sinks,  the  cask  is  filled  up  with  fresh  salt  and  cabbage. 
After  some  time  the  expressed  juice  is  poured  off,  some 
water  with  salt  dissolved  in  it  is  poured  over,  and  changed 
until  it  ceases  to  rise  with  a scum  and  foetid  smell ; tho 
cabbage  is  then  in  a fit  state  to  be  kept.  A cloth  is  laid 
over  it,  and  over  this  tho  round  board  and  weights.  When 
any  portion  is  taken  out  for  use,  a sufiirient  portion  of  brine 
is  allowed  to  remain  over  the  mass  to  exclude  the  air  ; and 
the  cloth,  board,  and  weights,  are  replaced  as  long  as  any 
cabbage  remains.  This  taur  kraut,  when  washed  with  soil 
water  and  stewed  with  bacon  or  salted  meat,  is  a very  whole- 
some dish,  and  much  relished  by  those  who  have  been 
early  accustomed  to  it.  In  long  voyages  it  has  been  found 
to  l>e  an  admirable  preservative  against  the  sea-scurv'v, 

CABBAGE  PALM.  [Akbca.] 

CA'BBALA.  ‘The  Jewish  Cabbala,’ says  Dr.  Henry 
Mure  in  the  preface  to  bis  ‘ Conjectura  Cabbalistica.’  ‘ is  con- 
ceived to  be  a traditional  doctrine  or  exposition  of  iltc  Pen- 
tateuch, which  Moses  received  from  tho  mouth  of  God 
while  he  was  on  the  mount  with  him.  And  this  sense,  or  in- 
terpretation, of  the  law  or  Pentateuch,  as  it  is  a doctrine 
received  by  Moses  first,  and  then  from  him  by  Joshua,  and 
from  Joshua  by  the  seventy  elders,  and  so  on,  was  called 
CoAia/a  from  ^jlp,  kibbel,  to  receive.  But,  as  it  was  deli- 
vered as  well  as  received,  it  was  called  Matora,  which  sig- 
nifies a Tradition  i though  this  Utter  more  properly  ro- 
■pecU  that  critical  and  grammatical  skill  of  the  learned 
among  tho  Jews,  and  therefore  was  profitable  for  the  ex- 
plaining tho  literal  sense,  as  well  as  that  more  mysterious 
meaning  of  the  text  where  it  was  intended.'  In  a wider 
sen^c,  however,  the  Cabbala  is  used  for  tho  whole  secret  or 
esoteric  philosophy  of  the  Jewish  doctors— a subject  of 
great  extent  and  intricacy,  upon  which  voluminous  works 
have  been  produced  both  by  Rabbinical  and  Christian 
writers.  The  most  celebrated  colUicUon  of  tho  Kabliinical 
writings  on  the  Cabbala  is  the  work  entitled  ‘ Kabbala 
Denud^ata,  seu  Doctrina  Hebrnorum  TranscecdeDtalis,'  &c., 
3 role.  4to.  Sulzboch,  1677,  and  Frankfort,  16b4.  The 
editor  of  this  work,  which  is  a very  raro  b<»k,  tho  third 
volume  in  particular,  is  believed  to  be  Christianus  Knorrius 
& Rosenroth.  Lists  of  tho  Rabbinical  treatises  on  Cab- 
bala may  be  found  in  Wolfs  ‘Bibliotheca  Hebrica,’  and 
in  tlio  ‘Bibliotheca’  Magna  ‘Rabbinica^  of  Bartuloccius 
and  Imbonatus.  Of  the  Christian  writers  on  the  Cabbala, 
the  most  famous  are  Pious  of  Mirandolo,  the  younger  Van 
HelmonUand  bis  friend  Dr.  Henry  More,  the  learned  and 
eloquent  English  Platonist.  Dr.  More,  under  the  title  of 
* Conjectura  Cwbbalistica,'  published  what  he  calls  ‘ A con- 
jectural Essar  of  interpreting  the.  mind  of  Moses  in  the 
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tUnM  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  according  to  a threefold  Cab* 
Uala,  viz.:  literal,  pUiUisuphtcal.  imstirul,  ur  diviitel) 

luural.'  This  work,  which,  with  tho  uefences,  appendices, 
Stc.,  in  the  edition  of  1713.  lllU  about  250  f-lio  is  a 

very  remarkable  performanre.  So  biphly  does  the  pious 
writer  estimate  the  secTel  philosophy  whi<‘h  he  thiuks  may 
bu  extr4u;tod  from  the  Mo.saic  records,  and  so  essential  does 
bo  deem  it  to  the  riuhl  understanding  of  scripture,  that,  in 
his  dedication  to  Dr.  Cudworth,  he  dues  not  hesitate  to 
alfirin  that  if  the  atheist  could  have  fullv  granted  to  him 

* that  there  is  no  know  ledi^c  of  God  but  wBatMosies  his  text 
set  on  foot  in  the  world,  ur  what  is  iradiliunal,  he  cannot  but 
think  that  ruliuiun  m this  drea-s  is  so  empty,  excuptionahle, 
and  contemptible,  that  it  is  but  just,  with  as  many  us  are 
iiut  inuro  luois,  to  look  upon  it  as  some  tnelauchulic  conceit, 
or  ctiiming  ficliun,  brought  into  the  world  to  awe  the  simple 
»^ri,  but  behind  the  liangiugs  to  bu  freely  laughed  at  and 
deridoil  by  those  Utat  are  wore  wise,  und  that  it  were 
an  easy  thing  in  s short  time  to  raze  the  memory  of  it  out 
of  the  minds  of  men,  it  having  so  litUo  root  in  the  human 
ficullies.  Tliexu  is  a valuable  article  on  the  Cabbala,  by 
the  Abb6  Mallet,  in  the  great  French  ‘ Encyclopd-die.'  A 
short  popular  account  of  this  philosophy  is  given  by  the  Mar- 
quis Le  Oendre  in  the  7th  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  bis 

• Trait6de  l Opinion.*  The  celebrated  work  of  the  Abhfide 
Villars,  entitled  ' Lo  Comte  de  Gahalis,'  from  which  Pope 
avows  that  he  look  the  machinery  ol  Sylphs  andGnomes  in  his 
‘ Rape  of  the  Lock,'  isa  satire  upon  the  mystical  absurdities 
ufthu  Jewi»h  Cabbala.  Buylc  has  noticed  that  the  sub- 
stance of  this  work  is  contained  in  the  first  two  of  ten 
letters  attributed  to  the  oharlntan  Joseph  Francis  Burri, 
and  published  at  Geneva  in  IGtil,  under  the  title  of  bis 
‘ CUiave  del  Gabinctiu'  (Key  of  the  Cuhmel)  (Art.  Borri, 
note  G.)  Although  the  letters  in  question  are  dated  at 
Copenhagen  in  1666,  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  they 
Were  stolen  from  the  work  of  the  Ahl>6  de  \'iUurs,  which 
was  first  printed  in  167U. 

CABELLO.  Q’ukrto  CAUfcLi.o.1 

CABKS,  GUI-F  OF,  the  Syrtis  Minor  of  the  aiUietits,  : 
lies  between  the  'VV.  coast  of  the  regency  of  Tripoli  and  the 
E.  coast  of  that  of  Tunis.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  tow  n 
of  Cabes  or  Ghabis  situated  ut  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  und 
near  ihu  liurdcr  of  the  two'stiiius.  The  fine  island  of  Gerbi, 
with  30.UU0  iuh.,  is  in  the  £.  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Calres  on 
the  Tripoli  coast  though  dependent  on  Tunis,  and  the  town 
and  port  of  Sfax  in  the  Tunisian  mainland  is  on  the  oppo- 
site or  N.W.  coast.  The  Gulf  of  Cubes  is  bounded  to  the 
N.  hv  the  Cape  Capoudia  and  the  Kerkuni  islauds  or  rocks, 
which  divide  it  from  the  Gulf  of  Haiuiuuiuet,  which  exicmls 
northwards  towards  Cajio  Bun. 

CABIAL  [Carybaha.] 

CABIN,  a term  in  naval  arcbitocture.  applied  to  those 
portions  of  a ship  allotted  to  the  various  ollicers.  In  loi^ 
vessels  the  adcuirsls  and  captain's  cabins  extend  across  the 
ship  near  her  stern,  and  they  are  usually  divided  into  two. 
termed  the  /ore  ami  q/'/cr  cabins;  the  latter  are  considered 
more  strictly  private,  while  the  furiuer  are  meil  {or  dinner, 
for  the  reception  of  strangers,  and  other  purjKjscs.  Those 
iiclongiiig  to  the  junior  cuturnuunoiierl  ami  warrant  ufiioers 
are  raugcil  along  the  side  of  the  ship,  having  an  area  of 
from  five  to  six  feet  in  width,  and  from  six  to  t^even  feet  in 
length. 

In  irigates  the  captain's  cabin  is  on  the  uiaai-deck,  ami 
the  gun-room,  or  alter  part  of  the  lower  ileck,  is  given  to 
thu  oliicers:  but  in  two-docked  liiio-of-butlle  ships,  the 
captain  takes  the  cabin  under  the  poop,  ami  the  oHiecrs  the 
great  0.1610  on  the  upper  gun-de«*k.  which  is  coiUd  the 
w.inl*n>uni,  and  along  the  sides  of  which  is  a row  of  private 
cabins  (each  containing  a port,  and  therefore  u gun) ; while 
the  central  spacu  is  left  undivideil  fur  a mesa-place.  ]n 
three-deckers  this  large  apartment  is  appropriated  to  the 
admiral,  and  the  officers  take  tlie  corresponding  one  on  the 
middle  guu-deck.  The  partitious  by  which  uil  these  cabins 
are  enclosed  are  culled  buik  heiids,  and  are  composed  of 
light  panelled  fmuio.  which  are  ioslautly  removable  when 
the  decks  are  ordered  to  he  cleared  for  action. 

CABINET,  u word  which  is  extensively  employed  in  the 
French  language,  but  has  a much  more  limited  signification 
in  this  country.  In  France,  un  apartment  in  which  men  of 
business  transact  their  private  affairs  and  barristers  receive 
their  clients  is  called  u cabinet.  Hence  the  application  of 
the  word  to  the  council  chosen  by  kings  to  advise  w iili  them 
an  the  couiwe  of  public  ufiaiis  and  to  duvet  tlie  hq^her 


branches  ef  ttw  administration.  The  members  of  the  01^ 

culivc  government  in  Kugliud  who  are  rt'sponsible  Air 
public  measures  are,  as  a bixlv.  termed  the  Cabinet,  and  as 
individuals.  Members  of  tliv  Cabinet. 

CAB'IKI  <Ka/3(ip<H),  aniient  Belosgian divinities,  belong- 
ing to  a system  of  elementary  religion,  which,  in  the  later 
age.4  of  Gn-ece,  was  connected  with  the  celebration  of  my  ste- 
rious  riles  ni  the  island  of  Bamuthrace.  According  to 
Strabo  (p.  1/2),  who  quotes  Slci^imbrotus.  they  derived  their 
name  from  Mount  Cabeirus  in  Berucynthia.  They  were 
apparently  the  same  os  the  Corybantes,  &c.  (Strabo,  p.  466, 
47‘2  ; Schfd.  on  Arisloph.  Pac.  277),  ami  their  worship  was 
most  cultivated  in  Samoihrace.  I.A*nmus,  Iinbrus,  und  cer- 
tain towns  of  Trous.  (Strabo,  p.  473.)  Their  names  were 
myitcical.  and  are  given  by  Mnuscas.  (ScAuf.  Apull.  Rli.  L, 
917.)  Caniilus,  Cumilus  or  Cadiiiilus,  was  the  sou  of 
IlepluDstus  and  Cabeira.  and  his  childreu  were  the  three 
Calieiri.  from  whom  came  the  nymphs  Cubeirades  (Acusi- 
luus,  up.  Strah.,  p.  472).  Camilu^  is  stated  to  have  been 
the  same  as  Hermes,  and  the  throe  Cabeiri  mentioned  by 
Mnaseas.  Axicrcs,  Axioc'crsa  and  Axiucursus,  are  said  to 
correspond  to  Ceres,  Proserpine  and  Pluto  respectively.  It 
seems  more  probable,  however,  that  Cumilus  represented 
the  generative  principle  (Herod,  ii.  il,)  and  Uiat  the  three 
Cabeiri  were  persomficaiums  of  L<tve,  the  male  and  the 
feiiiule,  the  first  part  of  each  name  being  the  epithet 
(worllijr)  which  is  very  frequently  applied  to  gods,  and  the 
remaining  parts,  Eros,  Kersos  and  Kersa.  having  the  sigm- 
fications  which  we  have  assigned  m tliem.  (cipvi/c. 
Hesych.)  Thu  reader  who  is  desirous  of  invotigating  this 
antient  religion  may  consult  Creuzer's  Symbulik  (11.  p. 
318.);  Muller's  Orchom.  (p.  4.'i0.);  Wclcker'z  Triiox>e , 
Lobeck's  (lib.  iit.  c.  6),  und  Sclielling's  Treatist! 

on  the  SamuthracioJi  Mytteries.  The  images  of  the  Cahiri 
were  pygmy  statues,  of  which  there  arc  specimens  among 
the  terra-eottas  of  the  British  Museum  (Combe,  no.  42).  As 
the  son  of  Vulcan,  Cabeirus  urCadmilus  is  represented  with 
a hammer  in  his  hand.  (Wmckelrnanu,  ii.  n.  507.) 

CABLE.  [Ronx.1 

CABLE.  CII-VIN.  [Chaiw  Caulb.] 

CABOT,  SEBASTIAN.  The  accounts  of  this  great 
navigator  have  till  recently  lieeu  clouded  by  the  greatest 
obscurity.  A Memoir  of  d'abot,  published  in  London  in 
1831,  has  at  last  put  the  facts  of  his  life  in  a clearer  light, 
and  removed  much  of  the  uncertainty.  After  a careful  con- 
sideration of  thu  arguments  in  this  memoir,  we  have  adopted 
nearly  all  its  Coiiclusioiu. 

Sebastian  Cuhot  was  the  son  of  John  Cabot  or  Gabotto, 
a native  of  Venioe.  who  resided  occasionallv  in  England,  and 
of  whom  little  more  is  known  than  that  lie  was  a wealthy, 
intelligent  merchant,  and  fond  of  maritime  disoovery, 
Sebastian  was  born  at  Bristol  al>out  1477,  und  was 
early  instructed  in  geography,  navigation,  and  mathu- 
lualics.  When  only  19  years  of  age,  he  was  iiududed  with 
his  two  brothers  in  a patent,  dated  6th  of  March.  1496, 
gninlwl  by  Henry  VII.  to  John  Cabot  his  father,  for  the 
ciiM.'uvery  and  conquest  of  unknown  lands.  Aln/ut  a year 
after  the  dote  of  the  patent,  Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  (appa- 
rently with  his  fiilJier)  in  a ship  equipped  at  Bristol,  named 
the  Matthew,  and  on  the  24th  of  Juno  he  first  saw  North 
America,  probably  the  coast  of  I^obrailor,  about  lat.  56®. 
It  luLs  generuUv  boon  stated  that  this  first-discovered  land 
w'as  Newfoundland,  und  that  it  wa»  named  by  CaWt  Britna 
Vista;  but  it  ap{>ears  that  the  cause  of  ilie  error  was  a 
tOl^transIation  by  Hakluy  t of  a document  in  Latin  appended 
to  a map  of  America  drawn  by  Calvui  liiiiisulf.  Thu  do- 
.MTiptiuo  given  in  that  document  cannot  possibly  refer  to 
Newfoundland,  hut  may  apply  very  well  to  the  coast  of 
lAihrador.  We  have  no  urcouut  of  this  voyage  further  than 
the  discovery  itself,  hut  it  appears  probable  that  Caliot 
returned  to  England  iinmedialuly  ; un  opinion  which  re- 
ceives some  support  from  an  entry  in  the  privv  purse  ex- 
penses of  nenry  VIL. — ‘ luih  August  1497  l^o  hyin  that 
found  the  new  Isle  10(.’  This  is  still  further  confirmed  by 
the  recent  discovery  of  an  original  patent  of  3rd  of  February, 
I49M,  granting  to  John  Kabotto  permission  to  take  six  ships 
in  any  haven  of  Uie  realm,  of  tlie  burden  of  200  tuns  und 
under,  * to  convey  and  ledc  to  the  Xsmde  and  Isles  of  lalo 
fouiidc  by  the  seid  John  in  oure  name  and  by  our  com* 
maundenienle,’  &c.  The  date  of  this  last  patent  und  it* 
general  pur|iort  have  been  long  known,  but  it  has  been 
usually  supposed  to  bo  biinply  intended  to  further  the  object 
of  tliu  first  patent,  ui  cuusequunce  ul  dillieulltes  experienced 
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in  fitting  out  ships ; and  an  error  in  date  has  been  sus- 
pe<‘tod  in  order  to  nake  it  tally  with  the  supposition.  It  is 
ddfioult  to  assign  to  each  of  the  Cabots  (a  father  and  three 
sons)  bis  exact  part  in  these  discoveries,  but  Sebastian 
seems  always  to  have  been  considered  the  most  scientific 
navigator  of  the  family.  Another  voyage  was  made  by 
Cabot,  according  to  the  terms  of  this  patent,  but  ve  have 
no  details  as  to  its  result ; and  a thira  voyage  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  1499.  About 
this  time  it  is  supposed  that  John  Cabot  died,  but  there  is 
DO  record  of  hia  death,  nev  is  anything  whatever  known  of 
Sebastian  Cabot  for  tho  next  twelve  years.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  Henry  Vll.  Cabot  was  tent  fur  by  Ferdinand  king 
of  Spain,  in  which  country  be  arrived  in  September, 
and  immediately  received  the  title  of  Captain,  with  a liberal 
salary.  It  appears  from  Spanish  authorities,  that  Cabot 
was  disgusted  with  the  want  of  consideratioii  shown  him  in 
England.  No  specific  duties  appe;ir  to  have  been  at  first 
assigned  to  Cabot  in  Spain  ; but  we  find  him  in  1515  con- 
necteil  with  a general  revision  of  maps  and  charts,  and 
holding  the  dignified  station  of  member  of  Uie  council  of  the 
Indies.  He  was  also  appointed  to  conduct  an  important 
expedition  fbr  making  new  duicovories  towards  the  west : 
but  the  deatli  of  Ferdinand,  in  the  beginning  of  151^,  pre- 
vented the  accomplishment  of  the  plan.  The  new  king  of 
Spain,  Charles  was  occupied  elsewhere,  and  did  not 
reach  Spain  fur  some  time,  during  which  the  court  was 
a scene  of  sbaiiieless  intrigue.  Fonseca,  tho  enemy  of 
Columbus,  was  in  authority,  and  tho  slights  lie  and  his 
creatures  put  upon  Cabot  caused  his  return  to  Kogland. 
In  1517  be  was  employe<l  by  Henry  Vlll.,  in  connexion 
Willi  Sir  Thomas  Perte,  to  make  another  attempt  at  a north- 
west passage.  It  appears  that  on  this  voyage  ho  reacheil 
lat.  and  it  must  have  been  on  this  occasion  that  he 

entered  Hudson's  Bay,  ‘ and  gave  English  names  to  sundry 
places  therein.'  But  of  this,  like  all  the  rest  of  Cabot's 
discoveries,  no  details  have  l»en  preserved,  and  even  the 
whole  voyage  has  been  referred  to  the  south  instead  of  the 
north.  It  IS  only  known  that  the  malice  oi'  timidity  of  Sir 
Tliomas  Purte,  an<l  the  mutinous  conduct  of  bis  ca'w,  com- 
piled him  to  return.  After  this  voyage  Cabot  again  visited 
Spain,  where  be  was  named  by  Charles  V.  Pilot  Major  of 
the  kingdom,  and  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  critically  ex- 
amining all  projects  of  voyages  of  discovery.  At  this  (inio 
tlie  views  of  advonturors  wore  ehiclly  directed  to  tho  south, 
and  tho  Molucca  Inlands  were  poioted  out  as  a valuable 
field  for  enterpri^e.  Portugal  having  uarnestly  rcpresent«<l 
that  the  limits  assigned  to  her  by  tho  pope  in  his  division 
of  the  Now  World  would  inolude  the  Moluocaa,  it  was  re- 
i^Ived  that  a solemn  conference  should  take  place,  in  which 
all  parties  Kliuukl  state  tboir  claims,  and  experienced  men 
should  attend  fur  tlio  purpose  of  reference.  Cabot  ts  at  tho 
hood  of  this  list,  in  which  we  als<i  find  Ferdinand  Columbus, 
son  of  tho  great  Columbus.  The  conference  was  held  at 
Badajoz,  in  April,  1524,  and  by  the  end  of  May  sentence 
Was  pronounce  that  tlic  Moluccas  were  within  the  Spanish 
division  of  the  world.  The  Portuguese  retired  in  disgust, 
talking  of  preparing  an  expe<lilion  to  destroy  any  Spanish 
or  other  vessel  which  should  venture  to  trado  within  the 
disputed  territory.  Immediately  after  the  decision,  a cotu- 
nsny  was  formed  at  Soville  to  prosecute  the  trade  to  tho 
Moluccas,  and  Cabot  was  solicitixl  to  take  the  command. 
By  an  unfortunate  selection,  tho  persons  who  wore  put  in  i 
command  immediately  under  Cabot  were  personally  Wstilo 
to  him.  Tlic  expediti^m  sailed  in  April,  152G,  and  procecdeil 
to  cross  the  Atlantic.  On  tho  Brazilian  coast  a daring 
mutiny,  excited  by  his  officers,  compelled  him  to  resort  to 
tho  extremity  of  putting  on  shore  tlie  three  ringleaders, 
who  were  actually  tho  persons  namcil  to  succeed  him  in 
command  in  case  of  his  death.  Cabot  explored  tho  river 
I.A  Plata  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  erccte<l  forts  in  tho 
most  favourublo  positions,  and  endeavoured  to  colonize  tho 
country.  He  dispatched  persons  to  Spain  to  solicit  the 
permission  of  the  Em |>oror  Charles,  and  a supply  uf  ammu- 
nition, provisions.  &c. ; and  as  the  merchants  declined  to 
co-operato  in  the  now  undertaking,  Charles  took  tho  wbolo 
expense  upon  himself. 

About  1527  Diego  Garcia,  commander  of  a rival  expedi- 
tion, urivofl  in  the  Plata,  ascended  the  Parana,  and  hail  an 
.nterview  with  CaboL  Garcia  claimeii  tho  discovory  of  the 
l*lala  river  as  being  under  orders  from  Charles  V. ; and 
Cabot,  who  would  not  struggle  for  a doubtful  right,  de- 
•caoded  the  river  with  him.  Garcia  hoo  alier  the 


oountry.  but  left  behind  him  some  of  his  followers,  wh. 
were  guilty  of  acU  which  roused  the  fierce  resentment  of 
the  Guaranis,  but  in  which  it  is  cxpros^tly  declarod  by 
Herrera  that  Cabot  took  no  part.  The  vengeance  of  the 
natives  knew  no  distinctions : the  whole  notion  burst  with 
fury  on  the  feeble  colony,  and  Cabot  was  o)mpeIlcd  to  put 
to  sea.  Hu  retumod  to  Spam  in  '531,  whore  he  resumed 
his  old  office,  and  is  known  to  liave  tavio  several  vovagus. 
In  1548  he  resolveil  to  rouirn  to  ais  native  country. 

Edward  VI.  was  then  on  the  throno  of  Rnglnnd,  and 
being  very  solicitous  about  inaritime  alTaira,  he  appearw  to 
have  conversed  with  Cabot,  and  to  have  received  from  liim 
some  explanation  about  the  variation  of  the  compass,  first 
noticed,  or  at  least  first  particularly  attended  to.  by  Subas- 
tian  Cabot.  In  the  l>eginnmg  of  1549  Edward  granted  him 
a pension  of  250  marks  per  annum  (1661.  4d  \.  Cabot 
remained  high  in  tho  king's  favour,  and  was  consulted  in 
all  affairs  relating  to  trade  and  navigation.  The  advice  and 
iiitiuepce  of  Cabot  in  directing  an  expedition  to  the  north, 
opened  to  England  tliu  valuable  trade  with  Russia:  ho  was 
made  governor  of  the  company  of  merchant  adventurers  by 
whom  the  expedition  was  fitted  out;  ami  tho  instructions 
delivered  by  him  to  the  commander,  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  his  good  sense,  knowledge, 
and  humanity. 

After  the  Russia  trade  was  established,  the  exertions  of 
Cabot  were  cvmtiiiued  ; the  journal  of  Stephen  Burroughs, 
who  was  dispatched  a.s  commander  of  a vessel  in  155^>, 
shows  the  character  of  Cabot  in  a favourable  light.  Speak- 
ing of  a visit  to  the  vessel  at  Gravesend,  previous  to  her 
departure,  ho  says,  * the  good  oldc  irentleman,  Muster  Ca- 
IkUo,  gave  to  tlic  poore  most  libcrall  almcs,  wUliing  them 
to  pray  for  tho  giVKl  fortune  ami  prosperous  auecesse  uf  tho 
Ser«*hthrift,  our  Pinnesse  :*  and  at  an  entertainment  aAcr- 
wards,-—*  for  very  joy  that  he  ha«l  to  see  the  towardness  of 
our  intcnde<l  discovery,  ho  entered  into  the  dance  himselfo 
amongst  the  rest  of  the  young  and  lusty  company.' 

The  death  of  Edward  VI.  and  the  succession  of  Mary 
put  an  end  to  the  enterprise  of  Cabot.  liis  pension  was 
contioue<l  until  Xlay,  1557,  when  it  was  renewed,  not  to  him 
exeiusively,  but  jointly  with  one  William  Worthington,  of 
whom  little  is  known.  To  this,  person  all  the  tna|>s  and 
documents  of  Cabot  were  delivered,  ami  it  baa  been  sup- 
]xised  that  by  bis  means  they  were  either  destroyed  or  put 
into  the  possession  uf  Philip  of  Spain,  thu  husliaiid  of  Mary  ; 
certain  it  is  that  they  arc  no  longer  to  be  found. 

It  IS  not  known  when  or  where  Cabot  died ; although  his 
friend  Eden,  in  his  dedicatHin  to  the  translation  of  * 7'ais- 
nierus'  Treatise  on  Navigation,'  gives  an  account  of  his 
death.  He  says,  speaking  of  a ni'de  of  finding  tho  longi- 
tude,'Cabot,  on  his  death-bed,  toldc  me  that  he  hud  tho 
knowledge  thereof,  by  divine  revelalion,  yet  so  thot  he  might 
not  teaclie  any  mun.^  Eden  thought  * the  good  old  man 
in  that  extreme  l^{e  somewhat  doted,  and  had  not  yet,  eu'ii 
ill  the  ariiclo  of  death,  utterly  shaken  oil'  all  worldlvu  vaine 
glorye.*  {Memoir,  p.  223 : see  also  Hakluyt,  l*urcbas, 
C,’ooley,  and  Anderson's  lUttory  of  Commttrce.) 

CABRAL.  [Braziju.  vol.  v.,  p.  369.) 

CABRERA  (the  antient  Caprdria),  a small  island  of 
the  Balearic  group,  8.  of  Miyurea,  and  alsnit  10  miles  from 
its  southernmost  point,  Cape  Salinas.  It  is  aliout  4 ruilua 
long  and  3 broad,  is  rocky  and  Ivarreti,  and  only  frequont«.-d 
hv  fishermen.  During  the  war  of  the  Spaniards  against 
Napoleon.  Cabrera  was  the  plure  of  cunfineniunt  of  several 
thousand  French  prisoners  who  were  taken  by  the  S^ianiards 
in  Catalonia  and  other  parts  of  Eastern  Spain.  It  was  an 
abode  wretched  enough,  though  in  some  respects  preferable 
to  a walled  prison  or  a bulk.  The  prisoners  were  left  to 
themselves,  witliout  any  guards,  and  had  the  whole  range 
of  llio  island,  from  whicti  they  could  not  esc.apo.  An  aliow- 
anro  of  bread  was  sent  to  them  in  a vessel  from  Majorca, 
hut  at  times,  in  consequence  of  ba<l  weather,  thu  prisoners 
were  in  danger  of  being  starved.  Some  lived  in  dry  cisterns 
or  caves,  others  in  hivouacks  or  huts  made  of  loose  stones, 
as  there  appears  to  have  lieen  no  building  of  any  sort  on  the 
island,  hrench  ingenuity  contrived  to  make  the  best  of  tho 
matter.  The  prisoners  formed  little  gardens,  and  esta- 
blished scbouls  for  mathematics,  drawing,  music,  dancing, 
and  fencing;  they  even  established  a theatre  in  a largo 
cistern.  During  several  years  they  received  no  cloUiing, 
and  consequently  were  almost  nak^l.  They  had  but  one 
axe  and  one  saw  among  them  all:  the  Spaniards  left  ibein 
one  doikkejr  Ibr  their  use*  The  aoeount  of  their  mode  ot 
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;iving  forms  a very  mtoreating  picture.  (Adventuret  of  a I 
French  Serjeant,  London,  1826.)  I 

CABUL,  or  CAUBUL.  [Aro4J«isTA?f,  vol. ».  p.  169.]  ! 

CABUL,  or  CABULISTAN.  [Bbuxjchistan,  toL  it. 
p.  198.1 

C.^CAO,  or,  08  it  Is  commonly  called,  Cocoa,  is  the 
bruised  sc^s  of  the  theobroma  cacao,  a tree  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Sierculiaces.  The  seeds  ore  o\al, 
about  as  large  as  an  olive,  obtuse  at  each  end,  compressed, 
and  covered  with  a violet  or  osh-grcy  skin,  which  encloses 
two  irregularly-cut  and  plaited  cotyledons,  of  a fatty  nature, 
and  of  a brownish-black  or  violet-colour.  The  properties  of 
these  seeds  are  owing  to  the  presence  of  a fixed  concrete 
oil  and  an  agreeable  aromatic  principle.  Simply  bruised 
they  constitute  the  cocoa  of  the  shops ; reduced  to  a paste, 
mixed  with  sugar  and  flavoured  with  vanilla,  they  b^rao 
chocolate.  They  are  imported  from  several  of  the  West 
India  islands,  from  Carar.as,  from  Guayaquil,  from  Brazil, 
in  all  which  places  the  tree  grows  wild,  or  is  cultivated  for 
the  sake  ofiu  seeds.  It  has  been  estimated  by  Humboldt 
that  the  consumption  of  cacao  in  Europe  was.  in  1806, 
23.OoO.OOG  lbs.  ror  a description  of  the  tree  and  its  mode 
of  culture  see  Thkobroua. 

The  quantities  of  cacao  imported  into,  ro-exportod  from, 
and  consumed  in  this  country  in  each  of  the  five  years  from 
1831  to  1835,  were— 


lit»pQrt»d.  Cfintuiaed. 


1831 

3.483,118  lbs. 

1,531,131  lbs. 

502.806  lbs. 

1832 

2.971,019 

1.798,264 

1,150,193 

1833 

4.608.718 

2,351,877 

1,268.297 

1834 

2,984.894 

2,205.316 

1,173.795 

1835 

2,088,952 

2,181,133 

1,085,980 

The  great  increase  in  the  consumption  between  1831  and 
1832  was  occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  the 
latter  vear  from  sixpence  to  twopence  per  pound. 

C.\^CERES  (Castra  Cs>cilia.Castrum  CiDsaris,  and  Casa 
Cereris),  a town  of  the  Vectone*  or  Vettoucs,  in  anlient  Lusi- 
tania, was  till  lately  the  capital  of  the  district  (partido),  and 
if  now  that  of  the  province  of  its  name  in  Estremadura.  It 
is  reduced  to  10,000  inhabitants  (half  the  number  it  had 
Wore  the  dismemberment  of  Portugal),  and  to  some  30  fine 
houses ; but  it  has  still  many  more  large  bouses,  besides  a 
new  court  of  justice  (audiencia),  an  hotel  de  ville,  a public 
seminary,  an  asylum  for  invalids  ami  orphans,  and  a few 
mnnufa^ries.  It  possesses  numerous  inscriptions  and  oUter 
Roman  anti«(uities,  mentioned  by  Ponz  (f  tagede  Emaifa,) 
and  by  Laborrte  iVnyuge  Ptiloretwie  <t vol.  il  ); 
and  moreover  interesting  ruins  haa  been  discovered  about 
3U0  yards  from  the  town,  and  also  at  Aldehuela  and  the 
hermitage  of  St.  Olalla.  It  enjoys  the  best  climate  of 
Estremadura,  with  abundant  and  excellent  springs,  united 
to  a rich  soil,  chiefly  appropriated  to  pasture  for  oxen  and 
sheep.  Coceres  is  noted  I’of  its  fine  Merino  wool. 

Caceres  is  in  39®  25'  N.  lat.,  C®  15'  W,  long.,  and  146 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Madrid. 

CACH  AR.  a province  in  the  N.E,  quarter  of  nindustao, 
bounde<l  on  the  N.  by  tlie  Brahmapootra  river  and  Asam  ; 
on  the  E.  by  Munipoore  and  the  Burmese  territorv ; on  the  S. 
by  Silhet  and  Ti|x;rah ; ami  on  the  W.  by  the  principality 
of  Gentiah.  This  province  is  situated  between  24'*  and  27® 
N.  lat.,  and  between  92®  and  94^  E.  long. : its  length  from 
N.to  S.  is  about  140  English  miles,  and  its  breadth  fh)oa 
E.  to  W.  about  100  miles. 

The  antient  name  of  Cachar  was  Hairumbo.  The  pro- 
vince comprehends  two  divisions.  Cachar  Proper  end 
Dharmapore ; the  first  occupying  the  S.  and  the  second 
the  N.  part  of  the  province.  The  country  in  general  is 
mountainous ; to  the  N.  is  a branch  of  the  Garrow  moun- 
tains; in  the  S.  and  S.E.  is  a continuation  of  Uie  hills  of 
Tiperah,  which  stretch  to  the  N.  as  far  as  Cospore,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  where  they  turn  abruptly  to  the  W . 
to  meet  the  Brahmapoutra.  The  height  of  these  hills  varies 
ffom  600  to  1000  feet;  the  west  slope  is  very  rapid,  and 
even  precipitous,  Tlio  Bhavuni  mountains  arc  about  40 
miles  S.E.  of  Cospore.  The  greater  part  of  the  mountains 
ore  covered  with  forest  trees,  bamboos,  and  jungle,  which 
frequently  render  them  inaccessible  ; the  passes  over  them 
are  not  practicable  at  all  seasons,  and  those  natural  diffi- 
culties hjve  not  been  removed  by  the  oinslrurlion  of  roarU. 

A great  number  of  small  streams  have  their  sources  in 
tho  high  lands  of  Cachar.  Those  in  the  eastern  mountains 
unite  ami  form  the  rivers  Capili  and  Barak,  both  of  which 
join  tho  Megna  or  Brahmapootra  j the  Barak  at  the  point 


(lat.  24^  long.  91®)  where  that  river  takes  the  name  of  (he 
Megiia.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  Barak  can  he 
navigated ; in  the  dry  season  it  is  furda^.(c,  and  the  channel 
is  obstructed  by  rocks ; but  soon  after  the  rainy  season  has 
set  in,  the  river  has  a depth  of  from  30  to  40  feet  of  water. 
From  Juno  until  November,  considei able  tracts  are  inun- 
dated. and  the  difficulty  of  travelling  is  conse<{uentIy 
increoMid. 

Tho  jungle  fever,  a disease  often  fatal  to  Europeans,  is 
common  in  Cachar,  owing  doubtless  to  the  uncleared  state 
of  the  country  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  stagnant 
water.  This  di»casc,  however,  does  not  appear  to  lie  hurtful 
to  the  natives,  w ho  are  described  as  being  strong  and  healthy 
in  appearance.  The  Carbaries  are  of  fairer  complexion  than 
Uio  llcngalese,  and  more  resemble  Chinese  in  their  cast  of 
countenance.  The  country  is  thinly  inhabited.  The  entire 
population  has  been  estimated  at  80,000  families  about 
360,000  individuals,  but  this  estimate  is  thought  to  be  in 
excess.  The  best  peopled  districts  are  those  nearest  to  the 
S.W.,  and  a level  tract  in  the  N.  near  to  the  Capili  river 
and  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Dharmapore. 

Cuspora,  the  modern  capital,  is  20  miles  S-  of  Grobarge. 
tho  antient  capital  of  Hairumbo,  in  24”  45'  N.  lat.,  and 
92®  45'  E.  long.,  and  on  tho  banks  of  a small  stream  called 
the  Madbura.  The  rajah  of  Cachar  having,  in  1811,  re- 
I moved  hU  residence  to  Doodputlee,  a small  town  about  18 
I miles  farther  N-,  Cospore  has  since  gone  much  to  decav. 

I The  town  of  Dharmapore,  m tho  northern  division  of  tlie 
province,  and  about  60  miles  from  Cosporo,  was  formerly  a 
place  of  some  strength,  and  enjoyed  a considerable  trade, 
but  the  fort  has  now  fallen  into  ^ecay,  the  trade  has  in  a 
great  measure  lefl  the  place,  and  its  population  has  de- 
creased. In  the  time  of  its  prosperity  the  revenue  derived 
from  thU  town  was  greater  than  that  from  all  (be  remaining 
parts  of  the  province. 

Cachar  was  inradod  hy  the  Burmese  in  1774,  but  the 
force  first  sent  was  destroyed  by  the  jungle  fever.  A second 
expedition  reduced  the  rajah  to  submission,  and  forced  him 
to  become  a tributary  of  the  king  of  Ava.  Tlie  rajah  of 
Cachar  was  summoned  to  Ava  in  18IU,  but  he  refuted  to 
go,  and  the  Burmese  monarch  sent  a force  against  him. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  resist,  the  rajah  placed  his  terri- 
tory under  BritiKli  protection,  but  having  imme<1iately  after 
been  deposed,  his  successor  refused  to  abide  by  the  treaty 
that  bad  been  drawn  up.  This  usurper  having  licen  in  his 
turn  displaced,  a British  detachment  entered  Cachar  and 
expelled  the  Burmese,  whom  they  forced  to  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  sovereignty  in  the  province.  In  return  for 
the  protection  thus  given,  the  rajah  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
English  gos-ernment  an  annual  tribute  of  lO.OOO  rupees. 

(Hamilton’s  East  India  Gazetteer;  fiepfrrt  of  Com- 
mittee  of  House  of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  India,  1832.) 

CACHET,  LETTRES  DE,  were  letters  proceeding 
from  and  signed  hy  the  kings  of  France,  and  countersigned 
by  a secretary  of  state.  They  were  called  also  * lettres 
closes.'  or  ‘ s^ed  letters,'  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
* lettres  patentes'  sealed  hy  the  great  seal.  Lettres  de 
cachet  were  rarely  employed  to  deprive  men  of  their  per- 
sonal liberty  before  the  seventeenth  century.  Tliey  were 
previously  made  use  of  occasionally  as  a means  of  dclnving 
tho  course  of  justice;  but  during  the  reigti  of  I..ouis  XlV, 
they  were  obtained  by  any  person  who  had  sufficient  in- 
fluence with  the  king  or  his  ministers,  and  persons  wero 
imprisoned  for  life,  or  for  a long  perio<],  on  the  most  frivolous 
pr^exts,  fur  the  gratification  of  ^vatc  pique  or  revenge. 
The  terras  of  a leitre  de  cachet  'were  as  follows ‘ M.  le 
Marquis  de  I.4iunay,  je  vous  fais  cette  lettre  pour  vous  diro 

de  recevoir  dans  roon  chftteau  de  la  Bastille  le  Sieur  , 

et  de  I'y  retenir  jusqu'H  nouvel  ordre  de  ma  part.  Sur  ce, 
je  prie  bieu  qu'il  four  ait,  M.  le  Marquis  de  Launay,  cn  sa 
sainte  garde.’  These  letters,  giving  jxiwer  over  personal 
liberty,  wero  openly  sold  in  tho  reign  of  Ia)uU  Xv.  by  the 
mistress  of  one  of  the  ministers.  The  Icltrcs  de  cachet 
were  also  granted  by  tho  king  for  tho  purpose  of  shielding 
his  favourites  or  their  friends  from  the  consequences  of 
(heir  crimes;  and  thus  were  as  pemirinus  in  their  operation 
as  the  protection  afforded  by  the  church  to  criminals  in  a 
former  ago.  Their  necessity  was  strongly  maintained  by 
the  great  families,  as  they  wore  by  them  enabled  to  remove 
such  of  their  connexions  as  had  acted  in  a derogatory 
manner.  During  the  contentions  of  the  Mirabeau  family, 
59  leltrcA  do  cachet  were  issued  on  the  demand  of  one  or 
other  of  its  members,  The  independent  members  of  ibo 


pftrUaTnenl*  and  of  the  miMfistracy  were  proscribed  and 
punished  by  means  of  these  warrants.  This  monstrous  eril 
was  swept  away  at  the  Revolution,  after  Louis  XVI.  had  in 
•vain  endeavoured  to  remedy  it. 

(Mirabeeu.  Dt*  letlret  d«  Cachet,  1782  ; and  Tratuia^ 
dion,  published  at  London,  in  two  volumes,  in  1787.) 

CACHICAME.  [Arjsadillo.  Section  I.) 

CACIQUE,  a Mexican  word  which  signifies  * lord’ or 
master.’  It  was  generally  adopted  by  Spanish  writers  to 
aignify  the  chiefs,  gorvernors,  or  principal  personages  of  those 
American  tribes  with  whom  the  ewniards  became  ac- 
oiiainted  by  their  conqueeta  in  the  New  World.  (Sdis, 
JHet.  de  i^uev.  Etp.  iii.  3 ; Diedonario  por  la  Real  Academ. 

Cactus,  the  oW  name  of  a group  of  plants,  once  consi- 
slcred  to  form  a tingle  genus,  but  now,  in  consequence  of 
anndern  discoveries,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a natural  order 
called  caotacen  or  oactes. 

The  fructification  of  these  plants  consists  of  a calyx  ad* 
hering  to  the  o>*ary,  with  a border  divide<l  into  an  uncertain  j 
number  of  segments,  which  ore  arranged  in  several  rows,  i 
the  ono  overlapping  the  other,  and  the  innermost  gradually  I 
censing  to  be  green  and  leafy,  but  acquiring  the  delicacy  ' 
and  colour  of  petals.  The  latter  usually  pass  into  sepals 
by  insensible  gradations,  are  very  numerous,  and  often  bril- ' 
liantly  coloureil.  The  stamens  originate  in  the  orifice  of 
the  tube  furmed  by  the  combination  of  the  petals  and  sepals, 
are  very  numerous,  and  consist  of  delicate  tliresd-shaped 
filaments  terminated  by  small  roundish  anthers.  The 
«vary,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  adhesion  to  the  sepals, 
seems  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  stalk  of  the  flower,  consists 
of  a single  cell,  linea  with  parietal  niacents  covered  over 
with  minute  ovules  ; its  style  isslenacr  ; the  stigma  is  star- 
ahaped  and  divided  into  as  many  narrow  lobes  as  the  ovary 
contains  placuntm.  The  fruit  is  a succulent  berry,  marked 
at  the  end  by  a broad  soar  formed  by  the  separation  of  the 
limb  of  the  calyx : it  contains  a great  quantity  of  seeds, 
which  consist  of  nothing  but  a skin  containing  a succulent 
embiyo  slightly  two-lobed  at  the  upper  end. 

In  natural  affinity  these  plants  have  been  considered 
allied  to  the  goosebeny  tribe  (Grossulackx)  on  accountof 
the  great  similarity  in  the  structure  of  their  fruit,  and  in 
the  general  production  of  spines  upon  tholr  branches.  But 
in  the  opinion  of  others  (Lindley's  Sat.  Syet.,  ed.  2.,  54)  this 
is  not  the  moat  correct  mode  of  considering  their  relation* 
ship,  which  is  probably  far  greater  with  Ficoidem  or  Mesem- 


The  habit  of  cactacem  is  remarkable.  They  have  a 
very  succulent  stem,  in  which  the  woody  system  is  deve- 
loped in  but  a small  proportion  compared  to  the  whole  mass. 
Usually  the  stem  is  angular  or  deeply  channelled,  oecasion- 
ally  it  is  destitute  of  both  angles  and  channels,  but  in  that 
rase  is  mostly  either  much  compressed  as  in  the  opuntia 
tribe,  or  leafy  as  in  the  epiphylla.  Sometimes  it  is  oonli* 
nuous  from  the  baso  to  the  apex,  but  in  many  instances  it 
is  dividerl  off  into  regular  joints,  each  of  which  has  a similar 
form  varying  with  the  species  ; in  these  instances  however  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  as  the  stems  advance  in  age  the 
angles  flit  up  or  the  articulations  disappear  in  consequence 
of  the  slow  growth  of  the  woody  axis  and  the  gradual 
development  of  the  cellular  substance  ; so  that  * at  tlie  end 
of  a number  of  years,  which  varv  according  to  the  species, 
ail  the  branches  of  caotacete,  however  angular  or  com- 
pressed they  originally  may  have  been,  become  trunks  that 
are  either  perfectly  cylindrical  or  which  have  scarcely  any 
visible  angles.  This  metamorphosis  is  one  of  the  causes 
which  render  it  so  difficult  to  identify  species  that  have 
been  described  in  their  native  localities  from  ftiU-grown  spe- 
cimens, with  such  as  are  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
Europe.*  The  greater  part  of  the  species  have  stems  which 
arc  more  or  leas  elongated,  but  in  sumo  they  are  spherical, 
as  in  the  whole  genera  meloracius  and  echinocactus : what- 
ever may  bo  the  fbrm  of  the  stem,  they  usually  bear  upon 
tbeir  surface  little  tubercles  which  at  an  early  ago  lose 
the  leaves.  Those  organs  however  rapidly  fsU  away,  and 
are  suooeeded  by  tufts  of  hairs  or  spines  hooked  backward 
at  too  ends,  and  then  the  cacti  have  the  appearance  of 
being  perfectly  leafless. 

All  the  species  are  believed  to  be  natives  of  America, 
whence  however  tome  of  the  opuniios  have  been  so  long  in- 
troduced to  the  old  world  that  they  have  here  and  there 
taken  possession  of  the  soil,  and  app^  like  aboriginal  in- 
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•embtim;  tbo  succulent  fruit*  of  Europe,  such  as  the  plum, 
the  ffTup®.  the  peach.  &c.,  which  by  the  aWncc  of  stomates 
froai  their  tou|ch  skin  are  wiually  enabled  to  bear  the 
powerful  action  uf  the  bright  sun  that  is  necessary  for  ilwir 
Tnaturatiun. 

These  facts  leach  us  what  the  points  are  that  it  is  most 
neressarv  to  attend  to  in  the  cultivation  of  the  numerous 
species  which  now  abound  in  our  gardens.  Their  skin  is 
so  formed  that  perspiration  takes  place  very  slowly  through 
it,  unless  under  Uie  mfluonce  of  powerful  atimulanls,  and 
when  in  a young  stale.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  they 
should  be  sparingly  watered  or  not  watered  at  all  during  a 
considerable  per^  of  the  jear.  Dry  as  the  places  usually 
are  in  which  cacti  naturally  grow,  they  are  periodically 
visited  by  heavy  rains,  which,  combined  with  a bright  light 
and  a high  temperature,  force  into  activity  even  the  sluggish 
vital  powers  of  such  plants  ns  those  under  consideration. 
At  such  a time  the  annual  growth  of  a cactus  takes  place, 
secretions  which  enable  the  species  subsequently  to  form 
its  flowers  are  deposited,  and  a general  impulse  is  given  to 
all  the  torpid  energies  of  its  constitution.  But  by  degrees 
the  rains  moderate  and  finally  cease,  the  young  cuticle, 
which  at  its  first  formation  perspired  freely,  bwomes  thicker 
nud  tougher  and  impi'rmeable  to  moisture  ; what  food  has 
been  ohfaineil  during  the  short  perkal  of  growth  is  securely 
enclosed  within  the  recesses  of  the  stem,  and  when  tho  air 
and  e.irth  become  dry  the  plant  is  provided  with  the  means 
of  enduring  another  long  periofl  nf  fasting  and  inactivity. 
With  the  fall  of  rain  the  heat  modemtes.  but  the  light  to 
which  the  eacti  are  exposed  is  but  little,  if  at  all.  diminished, 
so  that  the  a-ssimilaiion  and  oUeralion  of  the  ftxxl  contained 
within  the  stem  keeps  continually  going  on,  however  slowly. 
It  is  by  following  this  natural  course  of  events  that  gar- 
deners have  succeeded  in  bringing  Uieir  cacti  to  that  extra- 
onlinary  state  of  lieauty  for  « bich  they  are  now  conspicuous : 
it  is  by  attending  practically  to  such  points  in  the  habits  of 
tho  species  that  we  obtain  the  tni  riads  of  large,  brilliant, 
red,  or  blush  or  snow-white  blossoms  that  form  the  glor)' 
of  our  greenhouses  in  the  spring.  A cactus  is  placed  in  a 
damp  stove,  exposed  to  all  the  light  that  con  1m  culiectM 
without  Iwing  concentrafe*!,  and  it  begin*  to  grow  ; it  U 
then  waterc^l,  at  first  gently,  afterwarils  copiously  with 
water  holding  a quantity  of  organizable  matter  (manure) 
in  solution  ; this  practice  is  continueil  for  three  months, 
when  the  quantity  of  moisture  is  diminished,  ami  the  tempe- 
rature is  Inwcretl,  but  exposure  to  light  is  still  atlendi^l  to, 
till  n(  1a.it  the  plant  sink.a  to  rest.  In  this  state  it  is  kept 
till  the  season  for  again  forcing  it  into  growth  shall  have 
returned,  when  it  is  subjected  to  a repetition  of  the  same 
tr»*atmcnt  as  before. 

If  eacti  are  to  be  propagated,  their  branches  or  joints,  if 
they  have  any,  are  cut  off.  a little  dried,  and  then  placed  in 
a hot  and  damp  place,  when  they  stnke  root  immediately. 
Among  the  practical  conseqHpn<xjs.  De  Candolle  observes, 
that  result  from  the  facility  with  which  they  arc  thus  mul- 
tiplied, is  one  which  deserves  to  bo  noticed  on  amnint  of  its 
impurtance:  viz.,  the  manner  in  which  the  opuntia  is  em- 
ployed to  fertilizR  tho  old  lavas  .at  the  fwt  of  iEtno.  As 
soon  US  a fissure  is  perceived  a branch  or  iointofan  opuntia 
in  stuck  in  r the  latter  pushes  out  roots,  which  are  Nourished 
by  the  min  that  collects  round  them,  or  by  whatever  dust 
or  remains  of  organic  matter  may  have  collected  into  a little 
^oil : these  roots,  once  developed,  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  roost  minute  crevices,  expand,  and  finally  br*«ik  up  the 
)uva  into  imre  fragment.s.  (jpuntlas  treated  in  this  manner 
pnylucc  a great  deal  of  fruit,  which  is  sohl  as  a refreshing 
fol  throughout  all  the  town*  of  Sicily. 

Where  however  tho  species  have  neither  branches  n<»r 
JO  nts,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  tho  molocacli  and  echino- 
cacti,  a different  mwlc  of  ppmagalion  is  had  recourse  to ; it 
is  then  neccssan’  to  compel  them  to  branch  by  artifidal 
means.  Each  of  tho  numerous  tufts  of  spines  tliat  o<Tupy 
the  ndges  of  their  stems  is  a bud,  and  is  capable  of  being 
forced  into  a bronrh,  if  by  any  means  the  genernl  tendency 
to  grow  at  the  upper  extremity  only  is  chiickeil.  Tlu*  is  | 
eflwioil  either  by  burning  the  apex  of  the  plant  with  a : 
broml  lint  iron,  or  by  cutting  the  plant  across  below  tbe  top,  ; 
in  either  of  which  rases  several  of  the  spiny  buds  will  gra- 
dually swell  and  develop  themsehc*  as  little  branenes. 
whkdi,  being  broken  off.  will  strike  root  and  become  new 
plants. 

'fhe  interest  that  attaches  to  the  cultivation  of  these  . 
curious  t^ijert.s  has  let!  us  to  go  into  mure  than  our  usual  j 


details  oencerning  toem,  and  tbefo  is  still  a varied  of  topsoa 
not  adverted  to.  We  have  only  however  room  for  some 
observation*  upon  the  employment  of  certain  species  of 
'puiitia  fur  the  feeding  of  the  cochineal  inaecU  Upon  this 
subject  wo  have  availed  oursedvos  of  the  informatton  cou- 
lainetl  in  PrufesKor  De  Candolle's  important  memoir  upon 
tho  family  of  Cacti.  It  is  probable  that  the  cochineal 
insect  feeds  upon  eeversl  species  of  opuntia.  Tbe  least 
spiny  kinds  are  usually  employed,  because  it  is  most  easy 
to  collect  tho  species  from  them ; but  this  ciroumstauctt 
does  not  appear  to  inlluence  the  choice  of  the  insect  when 
left  to  itself.  The  latter  iUMms,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  to  prefer  the  sorts  with  red  tiuwers,  and  to  neg- 
lect tliose  whose  blassoms  ure  yellow ; at  least  such  is  tbe 
case  with  the  three  snecius  most  extensively  cultivated,  vis., 
Ojmntiu  Tuna^  which  seem*  the  most  employed  in  Peru, 
0.  H^rnandezU.  a bich  is  the  most  celebrated  in  Mexico, 
Olid  O.  tbo  native  province  of  which  is  some- 

what doubtful. 

Opuntia  Tuna  has  been  figured  in  Dillenius's  ' Hortua 
Elthamensis,'  tab.  3H0,  and  is  the  original  of  what  Linnsua 
called  Cactus  Tuna  : it  has  been  since  callud  Cactus  Bonp- 
landii  by  Mr.  Kunth.  It  differs  from  the  two  following  m 
tbe  long  whitish  spiue.s  that  arm  it,  in  its  very  broad  oval 
joints,  its  fully-expanded  Uower,  which  resembles  that  uf 
O.  Ilcrnandezii.  except  that  it  is  larger.  This  is  the  sort 
which  in  the  Paris  ganlen  nourishes  the  wiki  cochineal:  it 
Was  brought  from  Peru  by  Dumbey.  and  according  to  Hum- 
Wldt  is  m much  esteem  in  that  country  as  the  food  of  a 
valuable  sort  uf  cochineal. 

Ofiuntia  Hrrnurulfzii  has  been  j’cetty  well  figured  for 
his  «hty  bv  Hernandez,  under  the  vulgar  Mexican  name  of 
Nupalouubotzli.  Subsequently  Thierry  de  MenonvUlo,  in 
hia  ‘Journey  to  Guaxacu,'  publinbed  a figure  and  descrip- 
tion uf  it  under  tho  name  of  Nopal  Syivcslre.  It  is  cbielly 
ciiUivatud  in  thu  teiiqierstu  {uru  of  New  Spain  bordering 
on  the  Pacific.  It  is  clearly  distinguished  from  tbe  follow- 
ing by  its  expanded  Uower,  :md  its  stamens  shorter  than 
eiiner  the  petal*  or  tbe  stylo.  The  joints  of  its  stem  raore- 
uxer  are  smaller,  shorter,  thicker,  and  more  regularly  oval. 

Ojmntia  CtM'ht'niilifum  is  known  by  the  figure  of  Dil- 
lenius  in  the  * Hortu*  Ehhamvnsis,'  t.  g9T,  f.  383 : it  baa 
also  been  well  represented  by  Sir  William  Houker,  in  the 
‘ Botanical  Magazine,'  tt.  ‘i74l  and  3742.  Nevertheless,  not- 
withstanding its  name,  it  is  the  spocies  about  which  there  is 
tho  most  doubt  with  regard  to  its  feeding  the  coidiineal.  It 
is  {xisHible  indeed  Uiat  it  iiib}i  W the  »ort  which  Thierry 
do  Menonvillo  calls  ilio  Castilian  Nopul,  which  be  found 
in  the  highest  estimation  os  food  for  tho  insect;  but  this  is 
very  rourli  matter  of  cunjerture. 

CADE.  JOHN,  an  Irudmian,  who  pretended,  and  was 
believed  by  some,  to  bo  a boAturd  relation  of  the  duke 
of  York,  and  hence  assumvl  the  name  of  Mortimer. 
Shakspirare  has  made  him  familiarly  known  to  us  as  ‘Jack 
Cade.'  The  insurrection  which  he  beaded  broke  out  in 
Kent  in  thu  beginning  of  Jime,  during  Whitsuntide  week, 
in  tbo  year  14^0,  and  had  its  origin  in  thu  wide-spread  dis- 
aaiisfaclkm  occasiuned  by  the  conduct  of  (he  duke  of 
, Suffolk,  the  favounto  and'  chkT  minister  of  the  king.  A 
list  of  their  grievances  was  puNUhed  by  the  insurgents, 
eiUiUud  • The  Complaint  of  tlw  Commons  of  Kent.'  Among 
other  comi^aiiUK  allegeil  by  the  insurgents  were  tiie  ful- 
lowiug:—  That  pcuplu  paid  nul  tbr  stufl'  and  purveyaucw 
taken  for  tho  king's  use;  that  Uie  king's  lands  in  France 
are  ulieoed  and  put  away  fro  tho  crown  ; tiiut  the  puuple  of 
Kent  aru  not  siifi'urcd  te  have  free  elections  of  knights  of  the 
shire.'  In  addiliun.  Code  sent  a memorial  to  Ute  king,  ex- 
pressive of  great  loyalty,  eutitleil  ' I'hu  Ku<{uesui  by  the 
Captain  of  tiio  great  Afuiembly  in  Kent,'  prav'tig  him  *U> 
take  about  his  penom  Uls  true  turds,  and  toa\uid  all  tbo 
false  progeny  and  athnitv  of  Suffolk,'  and  affirming  that 
' the  realm  of  France,  the  duebiea  of  Normandy,  Gasoony, 
Ouieime,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  were  delivered  and  loat  by 
means  of  tho  said  traitors.’  This  last  circumstance  espe- 
cially irritated  the  nation  ; and  to  iheMi  causes  of  diiwontuiit 
wuix>  added  the;  hardships  caused  by  ihu  statute  of  labourers 
and  cxturtioiiato  proceeding*  widen  vexed  and  irritated  Uio 
c.ummoualty.  On  the  17th  of  June.  Cade  and  bis  followers 
were  encamped  at  Blackhealh.  Tlie  king,  who  wa^  with 
the  uarliament  at  Leicester,  hastily  ooUcct^  bis  force*  ut 
(o^nuoD.  and  prepared  to  march  upon  the  rebels.  During 
tills  interval.  Cade  sent  to  the  king  thu  memoriaU  which 
lave  been  menliutiod.  Cade  had  been  encamped  about  a 
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ween  when  the  king's  forces  marched  to  attack  him.  uwa 
which  be  hastily  retreated  to  Sorenoaks.  The  royalists,  be- 
lieving the  rebels  were  in  flight,  detached  a portion  of  their 
forces  in  pursuit;  umn  which  Cade  led  his  followers  against 
this  detachment,  wnirh  was  defeated,  and  Sir  Humphry 
Stafford  and  his  brother,  who  commandol  it,  were  amongst 
the  lulled.  Cade  now  resumed  his  encampment  at  Black- 
hestb.  7*he  royalists  wive  distrustful  of  their  followers, 
and  as  a popular  concession,  the  king's  council  committed 
to  the  Tower  I»rd  Say  and  some  others,  who  were  disliked  by 
the  people  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  the  obnoxious 
ministry.  The  king's  army  then  returned  to  London  and  dis- 
persed. The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  duke  of  Buck* 
ingham  wore  sent  to  negotiate  with  Cade,  but  he  refused  to 
lay  down  his  arms  until  his  demands  were  acceded  to.  On  the 
1st  of  July  he  marched  from  Blarkheath  fur  London.  Some 
of  the  common  council  advised  the  admission  of  the  robvU; 
and  an  alderman  who  opposed  it  wm  taken  into  custody. 

It  was  resolved  that  a neutral  part  should  be  taken,  and  the 
gates  were  opened  to  the  insurgents.  Cade  rude  through 
the  streets,  and  struck  the  old  London  stone  with  his  swoid, 
exclaiming  * Now  Is  Mortynior  Innl  of  this  city.'  Ho  issued 
procismstions  fbrbidding  plunder,  and  each  day  withdrew 
his  followers  into  the  Borough  to  prevent  disorder.  On  the 
3rd  of  July,  Cade  sent  fhr  Lonl  Say,  and  had  him  arraigned 
at  Guildhall.  This  nobleman  claimeil  to  be  judged  by  his 
peers,  on  which  he  was  taken  by  force  to  the  Standard  in 
Choapsidc.  and  there  beheaded.  The  slieriff  of  Kent,  Lortl 
Say's  son-in-law,  was  also  bcheodird.  on  account  of  his 
alleged  extortions.  The  mob  soon  began  to  exhibit  the  . 
usual  characteristics  of  an  undiscipljnc<l  multitude.  On  tlio  | 
third  day  of  their  being  in  possession  of  the  city  some  houses  ' 
were  plundered  r Code  himself  plundered  the  hous«9  wliere  j 
lie  had  dined.  This  conduct  decided  the  citizens,  who  con- 
certed measures  with  I/ord  Scales,  thu  govcriiur  of  tho  ' 
Tower,  and  it  wa.s  determined  to  defeml  the  brhl^  and  | 
prev'ent  the  cnlr)’  of  the  rebels.  The  struggle  lasted  during  , 
the  night,  but  the  bridge  wos  eventually  taken  by  the 
royalists,  and  a short  truce  was  agreed  u|Kin.  In  this 
interval  the  bishop  of  Winrhester  was  sent  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  who  were  in  theTuser, 
with  a panlon  under  the  great  seal  to  all  the  rebels  who 
were  dispo.'icd  to  return  to  tlicir  bomcH.  The  offer  was  ac-  ^ 
cepted  bv  the  mass  of  them,  including  Cads.  Two  days  ’ 
auierwarefs  ho  again  invited  his  followers  to  his  slondaid,  ’ 
but  they  flocked  around  it  in  duninished  numliers,  and  to  ' 
attack  the  city  was  now  hopeless.  Ho  therefura  retired 
from  Southwark  to  Rochester,  where  tumults  and  quarrels  ' 
arose  among  thu  insurgents  res|>ertiug  tho  diviiuuu  of  ' 
booty.  On  this  Cade  left  them,  and  tied  on  horseback  to  1 
Lewes,  in  Sussex.  A reward  of  lOUO  marks  being  set  U|H)ti 
his  head,  he  was  taken  by  on  esquire  named  Alexander 
iden,  and  killed,  after  a desperate  resistance.  July  II. 
His  head  was  placed  on  London  bridge.  The  remainder  of 
the  rebels  returned  to  their  homes  os  quietly  os  possible. 
Some  were  token  and  cxerute^l.  (Shuron  Turucr's  Uiutory 
nf  Englan/l  during  the  MtdiUe  Aget^  vol.  iii.  p.  Ibl ; Lin- 
gard's  Wstorv  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  1 82.) 

CADENCE,  in  music  {aulema,  llal.,  cadence,  Fr.,  from 
cado.  Lat..  to  fall),  the  clo»o  of  a musical  passage  or  phrase, 
or  the  resolutiun  of  a dUsunant  chord  into  a consunant  one. 

Ctideneee,  which  aro  in  some  degree  analogous  to  punc- 
tuation in  grammar,  are  resting  places  for  the  mind,  serving 
to  divide  a composition  into  several  parts,  or  to  separate  the 
different  membera  of  a musical  sentence.  They  are  either  < 
Perfect  or  Imperfect.  The  Porfucl  Cadence  is  composed  of  ; 
the  chord  of  the  Duminant,  foQuwcd  by  that  of  the  Tunic ; | 
likewise  of  the  chord  of  the  Duminant  Seventh,  succeeded  , 
by  that  of  the  Tonic. 

Examples. 


Examplee. 


The  Imperfect  Cadence  oonsists  of  the  chord  of  the  Tonic, 
followed  by  that  of  the  Duminant,  but  is  never  met  with  as 
a final  eloe«,  except  in  some  very  few  old  ecclesiastical  com- 
positions. 


Albrechtsberger  gives  the  subjoined  formula  of  thk 
Cadence. 


But  in  No.  2,  the  introduction  of  the  F sliarp  changes  the 
key  : G therefore  is  no  longer  the  Dumiuaiil,  but  bwumes 
the  Tonic;  ounse<[uently  a cumpu»>itiau  thus  ending  teruii- 
iiatus  irregularly,  and  not  with  an  lm|>ert^'t  Codemre.  if  the 
accofited  defiuition  of  the  latter  be  curreoi. 

Besides  the  I'erfecl  and  Imperfect  Cadences,  many 
writers  speak  of  tho  Interrupted  ur  Deceptive  Cadence.  It 
is  furmed  by  a chord  quite  foreign  to  that  which  was  ex- 
pected, thus  evading  Luo  close,  and  deceiving  expectation. 

Example, 


There  is  also  another  kind  of  Cadence,  to  which  the  name 
of  PUtgal  is  given ; and  thU  is  eometimes  das'>ed  as  an 
Inperfect  Ca^noo.  It-oonsists  of  tlie  chord  of  the  SuIhIo- 
minant,  followed  by  that  of  the  Tonic,  and  is  occasienally 
used  in  church  and  other  sacred  music. 


Tlie  first  and  secoud  iavenions  of  the  Dominant  Seventh, 
IbUowed  by  the  chord  U the  Totue,  also  form  Peefect  Ca- 
but  are  nuely  uaed  aa  final  Ctulenoei. 


Somedmea  in  thisCadenco  the  efao^  of  the  SuhdoDi>“**** 
in  Buspw^  on  part  of  the  final  Toaio. 
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Tho  tenn  CadmcM  U al»o  used  to  signify  the  oddition 
inado  by  the  performer  at  the  clt>se  of  an  air  or  concarto,  | 
and  suppased  to  be  an  exiemporaneous  effusion,  tiv  tiie  pur-  j 
pose  of  displaunff  such  taste,  skill,  and  power  as  the  corapo-  j 
aition  itself  affords  no  means  of  exhibiting.  The  Cadf  nza. 
however,  if  introduced  at  all,  should  always  be  in  good  keep- 
ing with  the  air,  &c.,  to  which  it  is  appended ; it  ought  to 
preserve  tho  same  general  character,  and  should  invariably 
be  brief,  in  the  instance  of  vocal  music  especially.  Formerly 
the  Cadenza  was,  by  Italian  as  well  as  Engliah  singers,  con- 
sidered indispensable,  and  many  were  tho  incongruous  tiichts 
of  ill-regulated  fancy  that  audiences  had  to  endure.  The 
French  never  admitted  it ; the  Italians  have  now  wisely  dia- 
cardcrl  it;  the  English  alone  retain  what  most  sensiblo  and 
rcllccling  people  view  as  an  absurdity,  and  what  in  a few 
years  will,  even  in  this  country,  be  known  only  historically, 
for  reason  is  beginning  to  have  some  sway  over  our  per- 
formers: though  they  follow  slowly  in  tho  march  of  intellect, 
they  do  not  remain  (juite  stationary,  ami  already  symptoms 
of  at)  improve)!  mode  of  thinking  is  manifest  in  some  whose 
example  will  be  intluential. 

Tlio  Cadtnza  is  so  called,  says  Rousseau,  because  intro- 
ducetl  generally  on  llio  first  note  of  the  final  Cadence. 

CADER  IDRIS  is  ono  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
North  Wales.  Though  this  name  properly  Uluogs  to  ono 
peak,  it  has  been  extended  to  the  whole  western  portion  of 
the  Berwyn  mountains,  which  strctchei  from  the  |>eak  to  the 
sea-coast.  This  ridge  begins  near  N.  lat.,  and  4'  5' 

W.  long.,  on  the  shores  of  Cardigan  Bay,  or  rother  in  the 
I, ay  itself;  for  the  Sarn  y Bweb,  a ridge  of  huge  stones 
which  runs  out  into  the  bay  ami  is  bare  at  low  water,  may 
ne  considered  as  iU  commencement.  The  W.  extremity  of 
tho  Cader  Idris  mountains  is  about  a mile  N.  of  the  small 
town  of  Towyn.  Hence  it  proceeds  with  a gradtial  but 
almost  constant  ascent,  fiwt  N.  for  about  three  nulos,  and 
then  for  about  ten  miles  farllier  it  runs  E.N.E.  till  it  joins 
the  peak  itself.  Its  breadth  bears  but  a small  proportion  to 
its  length ; for  a line  passing  across  its  base  and  inter- 
secting Its  summits  would  scarcely  be  four  and  a half  miles. 
In  some  parts  it  is  a mere  ridge,  whoso  base  hardly  ever 
exceeds  one  mile  in  breadth.  Its  slopes  are  very  sleep  and 
craggy*  on  each  side,  more  especially  so  on  the  S.  slope : near 
Talyllyn  Iske  tho  rocks  rioe  nearly  perpendicularly. 

The  peak,  which  stands  at  its  E.  extremity,  rises  to  the 
elevation  of  2914  feet  above  the  sea.  and  in  height  is  the  third 
mountain  of  Wales.  It  consiats  of  an  numon»o  rocky  muhs, 
of  rather  difficult  ascent,  on  tlic  summit  of  which  is  a small 
plain,  with  two  rocky  heads  of  P^^al  height,  one  looking  to 
the  N.  and  the  other  to  the  S.  The  view  from  its  summit 
is  very  extensive : the  mountain  rises  so  far  above  all  the 
hilU  which  lie  farther  E.,  that  the  Wrekin  in  the  plain 
of  Shropshire  is  visible  from  it.  Its  sides,  though  montly 
destitute  of  vegetation,  present  some  variety,  from  having 
several  small  alpine  lal^  imbedded  in  tho  dupressions  of 
the  rock.  The  ro<‘ks  themselves  arc  of  primitivo  formation, 
consisting  chiefiy  ot  different  kinds  of  porphyry.  (A.  Aikin's 
Journal  o/  a Tour  through  North  IVaUs  ; and  Davies's 
Agrieulturai  View.) 

CADI,  or,  according  to  tho  Persian  pronunciation  of  the 
word,  Cdzi,  sometimes  written  Kazee  or  Kauzre,  is  an  Ara- 
bic word  and  the  designation  of  an  officer  who  was  originally 
tlie  Bupromo  civil  judge  in  all  Mohammedan  countries.  In 
the  Mohammedan  states  in  India  the  cSdi  continues  1o  be 
the  cbicfjudgc;  but  in  Turkey  he  is  subject  to  tho  Mufti, 
ond  in  Persia  he  stands  under  the  Sheikh-ul-IsI2m  or  su- 
preme judge  (literally  'the  older  or  chief  of  the  faith’),  in 
all  tho  principal  cities  where  an  officer  of  that  rank  resides, 
and  the  latter  functionary  ha.v  in  general  the  furtlicr  gratui- 
tous aid  of  the  council  uf  Mullfis  (Moollahs)  or  learned  men. 
There  is  also  in  Persian  courts  uf  justico  an  officer,  wliu  has 
he  tide  of  Mufti,  but  tulhoul  po&aessiQg  the  authority 


of  tho  office  llius  designate*!  in  Turkey  : he  must  be  a mais 
ol  learning,  whom  tno  cadi  consults  for  his  advice  upon 
subjects  of  intricacy,  and  who  expounds  and  applies  the  law 
to  cases.  lea)ing  the  efidi  to  give  it  operation  and  effect- 
The  total  number  of  cSdis  in  the  Turkish  empire  at  tiio 
time  of  Muradgea  d'  Ohsson  was  4 65 : their  rank  was  pro- 
portionate to  the  importance  of  the  towns  in  which  tlicy 
resided.  Tho  cidi  of  the  Turkish  capital  had  always  beei> 
considered  as  the  first  of  the  Clemris,  or  JurisconsulU,  of 
the  emjiire:  Murad  I.  (a.d.  1421  — 1451)  conferred  upon 
that  officer  the  title  of  Cadi-nskar,  i.e.  ’judge  of  the  army.* 
His  successor,  Mohammed  II.,  (1451—1481)  appointed  iww 
fuiirtionaries  of  that  rank  at  Constantinople ; and  Sulei- 
man I.  (1519 — 1566)  made  them  both  subordicate  to  Uiw 
muAi  or  chancellor  of  the  empire. 

The  law  of  all  Mohaminolan  nations,  which  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  c5dis,  is  founded  partly  on  the  Koran,  and  partly 
on  the  Sunnah  or  tradition;  but  in  Persia,  since  tbe< 
establishment  of  the  faith  of  the  Shiites  as  the  national  reli- 
gion of  the  country,  jurists  have  rejected  all  traditions- 
coming  from  tho  throe  first  caliphs  Abu  Beer,  Omar,  ami 
O&man.  or  from  other  perKons  who  opposed  the  right  of  All 
to  the  succession  of  hlohammed. 

It  is  insisted  upon  as  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  a Mo- 
hammedan sovereign  to  appoint  fit  persona  to  the  office  of 
efidi.  The  prophet  is  rccor>Icd  to  have  said,  ’ Whoever  ap- 
points a person  to  tho  discharge  uf  any  office,  whilst  Uterer 
IS  another  amongst  Ins  subjects  rooro  qualified  fitr  the  samo- 
than  tbo  poraun  so  appointed,  does  surely  commit  an  injury 
with  respect  to  the  rights  of  God,  the  pruphet,  and  tho  Mus- 
sulmans.'  The  appointment  must  not  be  suliciied  or  coveted  ; 
for  the  prophet  has  said, ' Whosoever  seeks  the  appointment 
of  cildi  shall  be  left  to  himself:  but  to  him  who  accepts  it 

Ion  roropuUion,  an  angel  shall  descend  and  give  directions.* 
A efidi,  to  make  his  appointment  valid,  must  pus.soas  tho 
<|Ua1iflcal!uns  of  a witness,  i.e.  he  mu.st  be  free,  sane,  adult,, 
a Mussulman,  and  uneonvicled  of  (.lander.  With  rofercnco 
to  other  qualifications  required  in  a efidi,  rousidciable 
diversity  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  among  the  different  achouia 
of  Mohamuicdun  jurists.  According  to  the  Hunefite  school 
a eddi  does  not  forfeit  his  office  i(^  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment.  he  bo  a just  man,  and  afterwards,  by  taking  bribes* 
prove  himself  unjust;  neither  does  that  scho.il  consider  the 
oppnintment  of  an  ignorant  man  to  the  office  of  cidi  as  in- 
valid, ina.srauch  as  he  may  render  to  every  subject  his  just 
rights  by  passing  decrees  according  to  the  opinions  of  ollrers. 
But  the  followers  of  Shufci  maintain,  that  an  m\just  man  is 
as  incompetent  to  the  office  of  eSdi  as  to  give  tvidence  : and. 
that  the  appointment  of  un  ignorant  man  is  not  valid,  be- 
cause it  supposes  a capability  of  issuing  decrees,  and  of  de- 
ciding liotwccn  right  and  wrong,  which  acU  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  knowledge.  The  rfidi  should  administer 
justice  in  some  public  place:  tho  Hanefltcs  recommend  the 
principal  mosque  of  the  town,  because  they  cunKuler  llio 
duty  of  the  cildi  to  lie  of  a pious  nature,  and  because  tho 
prophet  has  said  ‘ Mosc]uos  are  intended  for  the  nraine  of 
Go(i  and  the  passing  of  decrees;'  but  to  tliis  the  ahafe'iles- 
object,  as  the  place  of  worship  would,  in  their  opinWu,  be 
profaned  by  the  approach  of  polytheists  and  other  impure 
persons  who  attend  the  court  of  the  judge.  It  is  iw>t  lawful 
for  a efidi  to  receive  presents,  except  fh>m  near  relations 
(within  the  degrees  prohibited  for  intermarriage),  or  old 
and  intimate  friends ; neither  must  ho  accept  iuvitations  to 
any  feast  or  entertainment,  unless  it  be  a general  one,  and 
not  givx'n  to  him  in  particular.  In  his  conduct  to  the  jar- 
ties  in  a suit  the  cudi  should  observe  strict  impartiality,  lie- 
having  to  both  with  an  equal  degree  of  attention ; and  like- 
: wise  in  his  conduct  towards  witnesses  in  court  he  should  be 
guided  by  tbe  greatest  caution,  in  order  not  to  give  tl)c  one 
a confidence  above  the  other.  Ho  is  moreover  directed  not 
to  give  judgment  when  he  is  hungry  or  thirsty,  or  at  a time 
when  his  mind  is  not  jicrfcctly  clear  and  unbiassed.  A c5dt 
is  not  permitted  to  appoint  a deputy,  unless  by  tbe  authoriiv 
of  the  imfim  or  spiritual  superior ; but  tbe  decrees  of  a deputy, 
whom  ho  may  have  apjanintod  without  such  aullmrity,  it 
passed  in  his  presence  or  with  his  apprubulion,  are  valid . 
and  if  he  appoint  a deputy  by  authority  of  the  imfitii,  he  can- 
not afterward  dismiss  him,  ns  the  agent  so  npjiuintotl  te- 
eumes  tbo  deputy  of  the  wivereigi)  hiniseir.  (The  Hfd<tyat 
0**  (iuide : a ('mnmenfafy  on  the  Musiulman  J-utet,  Irans- 
hted  by  Charles  Hamilton,  vol.  ii..  p.  612,  &c.;  Malcolm  » 

, History  t\f  Pifrna,  vul.  ik,  p.  445.  4to.  «ht. ; Muraduv* 
i d OUa»on,  Taikau  de  iUutyiro  OUoma%  k i7-t 
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Hariogton,  in  tb«  Asiatic  Itetearchss,  vo].  p.  475* 
612.) 

CADIZ  (railed  Cadix  by  the  Spaniards),  the  pnncipat 
commercial  city  of  Spain,  is  situated  on  the  S.W.  of 
that  kingdom,  in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  in  36^  31'  N. 
laL.  and  6°  19*  W.  long.  The  city,  which  is  built  on  the 
extremity  of  a low  nam>w  tontrue  of  land,  projecting  about 
Ave  miles  N N.W,  from  tho  island  of  Leon,  is  consequently 
surroundoil  on  three  sides  by  water.  On  the  S.W.  is  the 
open  sea,  and  on  the  N.E.  is  a deep  bay  funned  by  the  pe- 
ninsula and  the  mainland.  The  entrance  to  this  bay  lies 
between  the  city  and  the  promontory  of  Kota,  distant  about 
five  miles  and  a quarter  N.W.  by  N.  from  Cadiz.  The  bay 
is  of  great  extent,  being  nearly  twelve  leagues  in  circuit. 
It  aOurds  good  anchorage ; but  the  outer  part  is  exposed  to 
a heavy  and  dangerous  sea  during  the  prevalence  of  N.W. 
Winds.  The  inner  part  is  protected  by  an  extensive  mole, 
but  the  water  is  not  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  ships  of  great 
burthen  to  approach  nearer  to  the  town  than  three-quarters 
of  a mile,  where  there  is  from  five  to  seven  fathoms  water. 
At  the  eotraoce  of  the  bay  N.  of  the  peninsula  are  sunken 
rocks,  called  the  Coebinos.  the  Pucrcas,  and  the  Diamante; 
the  first  and  second  of  these  are  about  throe-fifths  of  a 
mile,  and  the  Diamante  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the 
city.  Ships  may  pass  in  and  out  between  the  Puercas  and  ; 
Diamante,  but  only  smaller  vessels,  piloted  by  persons  well 
acquainted  with  the  channel,  can  safely  venture  between  the 
Co^inos  and  the  Puercas.  On  the  side  of  the  bay  opposite 
to  Cadiz  is  the  town  of  Santa  Maria,  which  is  the  principal 
depdc  of  the  wines  of  Xeres. 

The  city  is  defended  by  ramparts,  regular  bastions,  and 
several  outworks.  It  is  inaccessible  and  almost  unassailable 
tuwanls  the  sea,  the  shore  to  the  S.W.  being  very  steep, 
while  to  the  N.  it  is  defended  by  sand-banks  aud  the  sunken 
rooks  already  mentioned.  The  bay  U defended  by  the  four 
furls  of  St.  Sebo-stian,  St.  Catherine,  Louis,  and  Matagorda. 
The  town  has  five  gates,  only  one  of  which  is  on  tho  land 
side.  Between  the  ramparts  and  tho  soa,  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  bay,  are  large  and  handsome  promenades  planted 
With  trees. 

The  city  is  in  form  nearly  a square,  the  sides  of  which 
are  about  one  and  a half  English  miles.  The  streets,  which 
are  well  pavod  and  lighted,  and  usually  clean,  are  in  some 
parts  narrow,  but  not  generally  so  ; they  are  laid  out  with 
some  regularity,  and  most  of  them  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles.  There  are  several  squares,  one  of  which, 
that  of  St.  Antonio,  is  very  handsome.  The  houses  in  the 
city  are  well  built,  in  the  style  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Moors ; they  have  two  stories,  with  a square  court  in  the 
centre  surrounded  by  a double  goUery.  In  hot  weather 
an  awning  is  spread  over  this  court,  and  w sprinkled  from 
timo  to  time  with  water.  Tlie  windows  that  open  to  the 
street  have  each  a balcony,  furnished  with  a jalousie  blind 
to  exclude  Uis  sun.  The  number  of  churches  and  convents 
is  not  so  great  in  proportion  to  the  population  ns  is  usual  in 
the  towns  of  Spain,  but  the  proportion  of  hospitals  and 
cbshtable  institutions  is  greater.  The  town  is  badly  sup- 
plied with  water.  That  which  is  raised  from  wells  is  brark- 
ish  and  unwholesome.  Rain-water  is  collected  in  cisterns; 
but  the  principal  supply  comes  from  the  town  of  Santa 
Maria,  between  which  place  and  Cadis  vessels  are  constantly 
passing  with  water.  The  tower  or  light-house  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, which  stands  on  the  western  side  of  the  city  towards 
tlie  sea,  is  a verv  conspicuous  object.  Tho  light  is  1 72  feet 
from  the  grouna,  and  in  clear  weather  is  visible  to  ships  ap- 
proaching from  the  Atlantic  at  the  distance  of  six  leagues. 

The  oaraca  or  royal  dockyard,  has  its  entrance  defended 
by  the  cross  fire  of  the  two  forts  Louis  and  Matagorda.  It 
c^tains  three  great  basins  and  twelve  dorks,  or  slip.s  for  tho 
construction  of  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  At  Uie  time 
when  Spain  maintained  a considerable  navy,  tho  dockyard 
was  furnished  with  numerous  workshops,  and  its  magazines 
were  filled  with  abundance  of  naval  stores  of  all  kinds. 
The  manu&cture  of  sail-cloth,  and  of  ropes  of  all  sizes  up  to 
the  largest  cables,  was  eairied  on  in  the  premises ; and 
upwards  of  6000  men,  shipwrights  aud  others,  wore  con- 
stantly employed  throughout  tho  year. 

Cadiz  was  eonstituted  a bishop's  see  in  the  reign  of  AI- 
phonso  the  Wise,  in  the  year  1264:  tho  church  of  Santa 
>Cruz  was  at  that  time  croctw  into  a cathedral.  The  bishop, 
wlnwc  diocese  is  of  small  extent  and  contains  only  twenty- 
eight  pareshes,  is  suffragan  to  the  archbishup  of  SeuUu. 

For  a long  ume  tUia  city  enjoyed  \ high  degree  of  proa- 


perity,  arising  from  Its  trade  with  tho  Spanish  American 
colonies.  Previously  to  1726,  the  monopoly  of  this  trade 
wu  enjoyo'l  by  Sr<villa,  but  in  that  year  it  was  removed  to 
Cadiz,  which  soon  beeame  one  of  the  most  opulent  cities  of 
Europe ; foreigners  of  all  nations  bad  factories  and  com 
mercial  houses  there,  and  the  port  seldom  contained  fewer 
than  600  or  600  vessels.  In  1792  the  imports  from  Spanish 
America  were  to  the  amount  of  700,000,000  reals,  or 
7,296,933/. ; in  1791,  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver,  coined 
and  uncoined,  received  from  the  tame  quarter  exceeded 
5,300,000/.  This  commercial  activity  was  greatly  checked 
by  the  war  of  1793,  and  has  since  been  wholly  destroyed 
through  the  defection  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America. 
In  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  it  is  said  that  Cadiz  hardly 
contained  a person  incapable  of  supporting  himself,  which 
state  of  things  is  so  far  altered,  that  a recent  traveller  in- 
forms us  that  ‘ scarce  may  one  go  forth  into  tlie  streets  by 
day  or  night  without  being  pursued  by  crowds  of  beggars, 
and  not  unfrequently  by  women  decently  dressed,  who  still 
preserve  a semblance  of  their  former  elegance,  though  beg* 
gi^  their  daily  bread.' 

The  foreign  trade  of  Cadiz  is  now  in  a state  of  great 
depression.  That  part  of  it  which  is  carried  on  in  Spanish  ves- 
sels is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  intercourse  with  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  limited  trade 
between  Cadiz  and  the  former  colonies  of  Spain  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  is  now  carried  on  in  British  and  other 
foreign  ships.  Tho  salt-fish  imported  from  Newfoundland 
is  conveyed  in  EngUsh  vessels.  Linena,  silks  and  woollen 
cloths,  are  imported  from  France,  mostly  in  the  ships  of 
that  country  ; staves  are  supplied  by  the  Unilod  States  of 
America,  in  vessels  belonging  to  those  sla'et;  and  timber 
is  imported  from  Russia  and  Sweden,  in  foreign  bottoms. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  wine,  salt,  fruit,  oil,  wool, 
and  quicksilver,  which  are  usually  shipped  in  vessels 
bearing  the  (tag  of  Uie  country  to  which  the  shipments  are 
made.  The  import  and  export  trade  of  tlie  port  of 
Cadiz,  daring  the  three  years  1833  to  1836,  was  carried  on 
by  tho  numlwr  of  ships  stated  in  the  following  table,  in 
which  are  given  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  and 
the  estimated  aggregate  value  of  their  cargoes. 

lawantt 


Shipi. 

Tusnas*. 

EsUmalril  valua  of  carfM  , 

1833  . 

...  291  .. 

..  33,062 

....  JCI12.120 

1834  . 

...  314  .. 

..  37.306 

....  162,364 

1836  . 

. ..  294  .. 

OalwnrJ*. 

..  40,322 

....  141,192 

1833  . 

...  294  .. 

. 35,588 

...  £1.103,751 

1834  . 

. . . 302  . . 

. 33,880 

...  1,118,182 

1833  . 

..  298  .. 

. 40.338 

...  1.232,533 

The  great  dilTerence  observable  in  the  value  of  the  inward 
and  outward  cargoes  furnishes  strung  ovideueo  of  the  fact 
which  is  otherwise  sufficiently  notorious,  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  tlie  import  trade  of  Spain  is  carried  on  through 
smugglers.  It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  the  Spanish 
vernment  to  place  restrictions  upon  foreign  commerce, 
any  articles  are  wholly  prohibited,  and  upon  oUiurs  so 
high  a scale  of  duties  is  imposed,  that  the  regular  trade  is 
altogether  prevented  by  the  lower  rates  at  which  contraband 
traders  will  iiilroduuo  the  goods  aud  deliver  them  to  the 
consumers.  This  state  of  things  is  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  intricacy  and  vexatious  nature  of  the  custom-huuke 
regulations,  and  by  the  venality  of  llie  revenue  officers,  by 
means  of  which  the  illicit  trade  is  favoured,  while  the  legiti- 
mate trade  is  discouraged.  The  duty  imposed  upon  many 
articles  exceeds  their  original  value  ; and  as  tl'e  smuggler 
is  contented  with  an  advance  of  from  20  to  26  per  cenL  in 
payment  for  hit  labour  and  risk,  it  is  clear  that  little 
import  trade  will  be  left  for  tho  regular  morchanis.  In 
addition  to  the  j^overnment  duties,  there  is  a local  tax  im 
posed  upon  all  imported  goods,  amounting  to  10  per  cent, 
upon  tho  invoiced  value,  and  from  this  tax  tho  consumer  is 
wholly  relieved  by  the  smuggler. 

The  prosecution  of  this  cuntraliand  trade  is  greatly  farill- 
tated  by  the  British  settlement  of  Gibraltar,  which  i«,  in  tlie 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  a firee  port.  People  of  all  nations, 
in  amity  with  England,  may  come  here  fur  tho  purpose  of 
trading,  and  may  land,  deposit,  sell,  and  take  awav  goods 
without  any  imp^iment  whatever,  except  os  regards  wine 
and  spirits,  somo  regulations  respecting  those  articles  being 
considered  necessary  with  reference  to  the  health  of  the  gar- 
rison. Thu  only  charge  imposed  by  tlio  British  govurnnumt 
is  a slight  port  charge  ou  the  re-shiputeiU  of  goods.  WiUi 
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tho  exception  of  the  small  proportion  roquire<)  by  the  in- 
habitants, about  1600  in  numWr.  nearly  the  whole  im- 
portaiicms  of  Gibraltar  find  their  way  into  Spain  in  defiance 
of,  or  in  connivance  with,  the  re%‘enue  olHcors  of  that  king- 
dom. The  total  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
tures shipped  to  Spain  from  the  United  Kimrdom  in  1834, 
iiraounted  in  value  fo  356.SP3/.,  including  cotton  manufac- 
tures to  the  amount  of  32,943/.  In  the  same  year  the  ship- 
ments  lo  Gibraltar  amounted  In  value  to  460,719/.,  of  which 
321,727/.  insisted  of  cotton  manufacturea,  the  duties  upon 
which  at  the  rustnm-houiies  of  Spain  are  exorhitanily  high. 
This  however  forms  hut  a small  part  of  tho  contraband  trade 
of  that  ki-igdora.  In  addition  to  tho  produce  which  6nds  its 
way  directly  fri)m  British  colonies  or  through  this  country 
to  Gibraltar,  and  which  amounts  to  a considerable  sum,  the 
shipments  fn»m  the  United  States,  consisting  of  fish,  maize, 
rice,  salt  pronsions,  flour,  cotton,  staves,  tea,  and  tobaceo, 
are  estimated  at  three  times  the  amount  of  the  English 
tra«le.  France  sends  lo  the  same  dej»6t  every  article  of  her 
manufacture  in  which  she  can  undersell  this  country;  and 
from  the  north  of  Europe  are  sent  largo  quantities  of  salt- 
fish,  Htork-flsh,  provisions  of  all  kinds,  spirits,  iron,  steel, 
and  spars. 

In  1829  Cadiz  was  made  a fVeo  port,  at  which  goods 
might  be  Iandc<l  and  stortnl  without  payment  of  duties.  The 
effect  of  this  measure  was,  to  render  the  city  the  grand  forus 
of  the  contraband  trade  above  described,  and  the  privilege 
was  withdrawn  at  tho  end  of  1832. 

The  coasting  trade  carried  on  at  Cadiz  is  of  oonsiderable 
amount ; the  vessels  emplt^ed  in  it  are  from  five  to  60  tons 
burthen,  and.  including  their  repeated  voyages,  from  2600 
to  .3000  vessels  annually  enter  the  port.  Tho  goods  thus 
brought  to  tho  towm  consist  principally  of  pro^'isions  from 
the  other  maritime  provinces,  wine,  brandy,  grain,  fruit, 
charcoal,  and  oil : the  return  cargoes  arc  chiefly  of  oolonial 
produce,  silk,  linen,  and  wo<dlen  goods. 

The  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  city  consist  of  soap, 
ginss'ware.  coarse  woollen  cloths,  cotton  and  silk  fabrics, 
tho  materials  fur  which  are  spun  by  the  hand,  and  hats*, 
there  are  likewise  some  sugar  refineries  and  tanneries.  The 
Soa’e/y  of  Fri^d^  of  the  Country  has  recently  introduced 
the  cultivation  of  the  cochineal  plant  and  the  production  of 
the  cochineal  insect.  Both  thrive  well,  and  through  the 
exertions  of  the  society  this  branch  of  industry  has  been 
adopted  to  some  oxtent  in  the  iroighbouring  district. 

Cadiz  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  many  centuries 
b«?fure  the  Chrivlinn  sera,  but  there  is  no  historical  evidence 
ns  to  the  time  of  the  scUkunent.  Its  Phtt^nician  immc  was 
G.vdir  or  Gadeira.  which  was  changi*d  into  Gadej  by  the 
Romans,  under  whom  it  becanio  a munkipium,  called 
Augusta  Urbs,  Julia  Gaditano.  The  city  stood  at  the  west 
ond  of  the  small  island,  which  was  then  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a channel  about  600  feet  wide : at  Uiis  part 
was  the  Temple  of  Hercules.  The  enrthquako  which  nearly 
demolished  IJsbon  in  1 765  caused  the  sea  lo  rise  and  over- 
flow the  country  about  Cadiz  to  a great  extent,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  ruins  of  several  antieot  buildings  were  brought  up 
In*  the  shock,  and  Icfl  behind  on  the  re<'eding  of  the  water. 
Under  the  Romans  Gades  was  one  of  the  richost  provincial 
towns  in  the  empire,  and  a place  of  great  trade. 

Tho  city  whs  rarriei!  by  assault  and  pillagotl  and  burnt  in 
1596  \»y  nn  English  expedition  under  Lord  Effingham,  who 
oblainM  an  immense  booty  on  that  occasion.  It  was  again 
attacked  in  1702,  but  not  with  enuol  success,  by  an  expe- 
dition under  the  duke  of  Ormonn  and  Sir  George  Roi>ke 
in  conjunction  with  the  Dutch.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
resistance  offered  bv‘  the  Spanish  nation  to  the  iiswpation 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  1808,  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  ron- 
tuinod  a largo  naval  force  under  the  national  flag,  and  a 
French  licet  consisting  of  five  line  of  battle  ships  and  a 
frigate.  The  Marnnts  de  Solano,  governor  of  Carliz.  a man 
in  the  Interest  of  France,  wa>  on  thn!  ooco-sion  seizc*<l  ond 
killed  hy  tho  inhabitants,  who  gained  possession  of  their  own 
ships,  and  proceeded  to  attack  from  the  batteries  those  of’ 
France,  which  being  proventml  from  attempting  an  escape 
by  the  English  fleet  under  I^ard  Collingw’ood,  were  forced  to 
surrender  to  the  patriots. 

Tlie  first  assembling  of  the  national  cortex  when  con- 
vr»kc«l  by  the  central  junta  in  1610  took  pla<'e  in  Cadiz, 
which  in  the  same  year  was  iuvesterl  by  the  French  forct-s 
under  Marshal  Virtor.  Tlie  siege  procr-cdwl  hut  slowlv, 
and  in  ftict  was  little  more  than  a blockade,  against  which 
Um  (giriioor  bsiog  open  to  nceive  proviaioiw  acwl  nusA>fea- 


menti  by  aeo.  were  enabled  to  bold  out,  until  on  the  12th  of 
August.  1812,  tho  aiego  was  raised,  in  consequence  of  the 
successive  advantages  gained  by  the  English  troops  umler 
Lord  Wellington. 

The  king.  Ferdinand  VII.,  who,  during  the  progress  of 
the  war  from  1868.  had  been  detained  a prisoner  in  France, 
returned  to  his  kingdom  at  tho  general  peace  in  18)4.  and 
immediately  abrogated  the  constitution  of  1812  decreed  by 
the  corles,  and  declared  tliat  body  dissolvod.  Tho  dusatis- 
faotion  thatwaa  thus  occasioned  was  rondured  apparent  from 
time  to  time  by  the  breaking  out  of  conspirauies,  one  of 
which,  in  1820,  was  so  far  suocesifal,  that  tlie  constituiion 
of  1812  was  again  proclaimed,  and  the  king  was  mode  to 
swear  to  support  it.  The  jealousy  with  which  these  movo- 
monts  were  viowed  by  tho  French  government  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  assembling  on  the  frontier  of  a large  French 
army,  to  which  the  name  of  * cordon  sanitaire ' was  applied, 
under  the  absurd  pretence  of  preserving  France  from  ibe 
visit  of  a uolignant  fever  then  prevalent  in  Spain.  Having 
reason  to  mistrust  the  sincerity  of  the  king,  tbo  cortea,  who 
had  been  assembled  at  Seville,  obliged  him,  in  June,  1S23, 
to  proceed  to  Cadiz,  upon  which  the  French  troops  advanced 
and  invested  that  city.  The  Duke  d’AngoulCme  arrive<l  on 
the  10th  of  August  at  Port  St.  Mary,  and  placed  himself  at 
tho  head  of  30,000  men.  On  the  last  day  of  that  month  he 
Buecoeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  Trocadero,  a portion 
which  commands  all  tne  approaches  to  the  city,  and  opened 
a coromunioation  with  FeHinand,  who,  on  the  1st  October, 
proceeded  to  tlie  head-quarters  of  tho  Proneh,  whence  he 
issued  an  order  fur  the  delivering  up  of  tlie  city  to  tlie  be- 
siegore,  who  accordingly  took  possession  on  the  second  day 
after.  Tho  French  troops  retained  possession  until  tlie 
summer  of  1828.  (Strabo,  iit.  p.  168.  to..  Casaub. ; Plin., 
Nut.  Hitt.  iv.  2tf.  &e. ; Labonle's  Vietr  of  Spain  ; Mal- 
ham's  NaV(U  Oiiztileer;  Townsend  s Travelt  mi  Spain, 
to.) 

CA'DMiUM,  a peculiar  meUU  discovered  in  1B16  : it  was 
found  in  somo  oros  of  zinc,  and  espeoially  ia  the  Silesian. 
On  aooount  of  the  efibet  which  was  produced  by  the  action 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  some  preparations  of  zino, 
tho  presence  of  arsenic  was  suspoctv<l,  but  the  appearance 
was  found  to  be  owing  to  this  new  metal.  The  first  notice  of 
its  existence  was  by  Hermann,  but  Stromeyer  more  particu- 
latly  examinod  and  detailed  its  properties,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  cadmium,  from  eadmia  fbttilit,  a name  by  wbicli 
the  common  ore  of  zinc  was  formerly  known. 

In  order  to  soparato  cadmium  from  the  mineral  contain- 
ing it,  it  is  to  be  diMsnlved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  tho  sola- 
tion.  which  should  have  oxcess  of  arid,  U to  be  dilute<l  with 
water,  and  to  have  a current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
passed  into  it,  until  a yellow  precipitate  ceases  to  bo  forniod. 
^is  precipitate  is  sulphuret  of  cadmium,  which  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  concentrate  muriatic  acid,  and  tbo  oxcum  of 
acid  being  expelled  by  evaporation,  the  residual  salt  is  to 
be  dissolved  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, an  excess  of  which  dissolves  any  oxide  of  lim*  nr 
copper  that  may  have  lieen  thrown  down  by  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  with  the  sul|ihuret  of  cadmium.  The  carbonate 
0^  cadmium  thus  obtained  is  to  bo  heated  to  redness,  then 
mixed  with  larap-hlack,  and  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a 
glass  or  porcelain  retort:  it  ia  thus  reduced,  and  the  metal 
distilled.  The  impure  Silesian  oxide  of  zinc  is  stated  to 
contain  from  1^  to  11  per  cent,  of  this  now  metal. 

Cadmium  has  the  colour  of  tin.  is  brillisnt,  and  saseop- 
tiMe  of  a fine  polish.  Its  fracture  is  fibrous,  and  it  cryatsil- 
lizos  readily  in  regular  octahedrons  ; while  solidifyiDg,  its 
surface  is  covered  with  arborations  liko  fern  leaves.  It  is 
seft,  easily  bent,  filed,  and  cut : it  stains  substances  upon 
which  it  is  rubbed,  like  load.  When  bent  it  gives  a reculiar 
crackling  noise,  like  tin.  It  is  very  ductile,  cosily  drawn 
into  wire  and  beoteii  into  thin  leaves.  Its  specific  gravity 
after  fusion  is  8*6iM,  but  when  beaten  H'S94.  Cadmium 
melts  below  a red  heat;  and  at  a temperature  a liUlo  above 
that  of  boiling  mercury,  it  boils  and  distils  in  drops.  The 
vapour  of  cadmium  has  no  particnlar  odour.  Like  tin  it  is 
slowly  acted  upon  by  the  air,  but  is  eventually  tarnished 
by  it. 

Oxygen  and  Cadmium  readily  unite  to  form  one  aside. 
It  may  be  procured  either  by  burning  tho  metal,  or  decom- 
posing a solurion  of  the  metal  with  an  alkali,  and  washing 
an«l  calcining  the  precipitate.  The  colour  of  oxide  of  cad- 
mium depends  upon  its  stale  of  aggrvgntion : U»  either 
deep  reddisU  yellow,  bright  bn,wn,  deep  browDr  or  even 
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biftrk.  It  U neilber  fiuuble  nor  rotaUl*.  even  at  a vary  hlith 
tcnipcratare.  Oxide  of  cadmium  is  insoluble  in  water,  Imt 
is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  hydrate  bv  solution  of  potash: 
this  h>drate  is  white,  insoluble  in  the  6xed  alkalis,  but  so* 
luble  in  ammonia.  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  buwerer,  does 
not  dissolve  it,  and  this  difference  between  it  and  oxkle  of 
ainn  serves  as  a prucesa  for  separating  thorn.  Oxide  of  cad- 
mium is  compost  of— 

1 B4)uivaient  of  oxy(tc>i  ■ 8 
1 „ M cadmium  * 56 

Equivalent  of  oxide  64 

No  compound  of  azote  or  hydrogen  and  cadmium  is 
known. 

Chlorine  and  Cadmium  combine  to  form  only  one  chlo- 
ride : this  compound  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  either 
the  metal  or  its  oxide  in  muriatic  acid.  Tbo  solution,  by 
spontaneotts  evaporation,  U gradually  converted  into  a mass 
of  short  satiny  crystals,  composed  of— 

I Equivalent  of  chlorine  » 36 

1 » M cadmium  « 56 

2 » M water  18 

100 

Tlieso  crystala  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  ofSorcsco 
in  warm  d^  air.  The  utfloresced  salt  fusea  below  a red 
heat,  and  on  oooling  it  assumes  the  appearanoe  of  a tratis- 
pan-nt  lamollattMl  crystalline  moss,  which  haa  a faint,  pearly, 
metulho  lustre.  By  exposure  lo  the  air  it  acquires  water, 
and  falls  to  powdar. 

No  compound  of  carbon  and  eailmiun  ia  known. 

Siuljtkur  ami  Cadmium  unite  lo  form  only  one  sulpburet, 
which  coiuists  of— 

1 Equivalent  of  sulphur  - 1 6 
1 „ cadmium  = 5C 

Equivalent  of  snlphuret  72 

This  metal  does  not  readily  unite  with  sulphur  wUcu  tliuy 
are  hcatod  tosethor.  The  compound  is  more  ea*ilv  formed 
when  iho  oxide  is  boated  with  it,  but  tho  bost  roeih<Hl  is  to 
pra  ipitAto  a salt  of  cadmium  with  sulphuretted  hydmgcn. 
ThU  sulpburet  has  a yellow  colotir,  tiiclioinK  to  orange.  It 
was  this  colour  which  0rst  led  to  ^ suspicion  that  zinc 
coutaiiiod  arsenic.  When  hooted  to  reduess  it  borames 
brown,  and  afterwards  carmine  red,  but  wi  coohng  it  re- 
sumos  iu  origimil  colour.  It  ia  not  decomposed  at  a high 
temperature ; but  a strong  whito  heat  melts,  and  causes  if 
to  crysialluo  on  cooling  in  transparent  ^atea  of  a lino 
yellow  colour.  Concentrated  munatir  add  decomposes  it 
with  tim  evolution  of  sulphurulti'd  bydrogm,  and  witlioul 
any  deposit  of  sulphur.  Nitrio  acid  converts  it  into  sulphate 
of  cadmium. 

Phfuphorut  and  Cadmium  combine  reaiUly  ; tbo  result- 
ing phospiiuret  is  grey,  has  a weak  melallic  lustre,  is  brittle, 
ami  but  slightly  fhsihle.  Wlicn  boated  in  opyn  vessels  it 
burns  witli  a very  bright  phosphoric  llnmc,  ami  is  ronverted 
into  phosphate  of  eauiuium.  It  dissolves  in  muriatic  add 
with  the  evolution  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

h‘<t*n9  and  Ca^ium  may  be  made  to  combiue  by  treat- 
ing the  metal  with  ioiUno,  oitlier  in  tho  moist  or  dry  wav. 
liMlnle  of  cailraium  forma  large  bexaguiiul  tubular  crystals, 
whirl)  are  cotourUbs  and  transparent,  have  a slutting  pearly 
lustre,  and  do  nut  alter  by  exposure  lo  the  air.  This  salt  is 
readily  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Tbo  crystals 
t'uM-  readily,  losing  their  water  of  rrystallUatioD,  and  again 
crysiallixing.  At  a higher  temperature  this  salt  isidecom- 
poM-il,  iodine  vapuuruing,  and  motoUio  cadmium  being  leib 
It  is  composed  of — 

1 Equivalent  of  iodine  b 126 
I „ „ cadmium  «•  56 

Equivalent  “ 1 82 

Hutifine  and  Caamtum  form  a fluoride  which  re  but  little 
soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  when  ncid  )s  In  excess.  On 
cva(Miratit)g  the  solution  arv  irregular  crust  is  deposited, 
whirl)  adhctes'to  the  vesseL  It  is  com poa^  of — 

1 Equivalent  of  fluorine  b J8 
„ M emlmium  = 56 

. Bqmvolent  b f4 


The  Tarions  aeids  oofnbine  with  oxiue  of  cadmium  to 
form  salts,  tbo  general  properties  of  which  arc.  that  a con- 
siderable number  of  them  are  soluble  in  water,  and  the  so- 
luiioos  are  iu  general  nearly  or  quite  colourless  : the  inso- 
luble salts  are  also  commonly  dewrid  of  colour.  The  soluble 
salts  are  dsoompQued  by  ammouia  and  the  fixed  alkalis,  they 
throwing  down  while  hydrate  of  cadmium,  which  an  uxoesa 
of  ammouia  rediseolvea.  The  alkaUne  carbonates  precipitate 
white  carbonate  of  cadmium;  sulphuretted  bydrogeu  occa- 
sions a yrilow  deposit ; forrocyanide  of  potassium  a while 
one,  and  infusion  of  galls  produces  no  effect.  A plate  of 
siAc  throws  down  metallic 

M/ra/v  nf  C'mirttfum  crystalUsea  in  radiating  needles, 
which  attract  rooi»ture  from  the  air,  and  are  very  soluble  in 
water.  This  salt  consists  of— 

1 Rquivslent  of  nitric  acid  b 54 

I „ „ oxidu  of  cadmium  b 64 

4 M M water  » 36 

Equivalent  » 154 

Carhanatg'if  Cadmium  is  readily  obtained  bv  adding  a 
solution  of  car^nale  of  soda  to  ono  of  nitrate  of  cadmium. 
It. is  a white  insipid  powder  which  U insoluble  in  water. 
When  heated  it  is  decomposed,  owing  to  the  expulsion  of 
tho  carbonic  acid.  It  is  constituted  of— 

I Equivalent  of  earbonio  acid  = 22 
I „ oxide  of  cadmium  « 04 

Equivalent  » 86 

fiulphate  0/  Cadmwm  ctystallisos  in  largo  transparent 
pnvms.  much  resembling  sulphato  of  line  in  appearance. 
This  salt  readily  dissolvet  in  water.  It  effloresces  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  and  at  a low  heat  loses  its  water  of  erva- 
tallization  without  fusing.  The  dry  salt  is  not  easily  de- 
composed. a low  red  heat  not  being  suffident  to  expel  the 
suipnurio  acid  ; but  at  a higher  tem|>erature  it  loses  part  uf 
its  sulphuric  ncid.  and  becomes  a subsulphate.  Its  consti- 
tuents ore— 

] Equivalent  of  sulphuric  arid  s 40 

I .,  „ oxide  of  cadmium  » 64 

4 „ „ water  a J6 

Equivalent  = 140 

Ac^tata  (ff  Cadmium  crystallises  in  fine  needles,  which 
are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  do  not  alter  in  tbo  air;  tbev 
are  composed  of— 

1 Equivalent  of  aedie  acid  = 51  ‘ 

1 „ H oxide  of  cadmium  s 64 

• „ „ wal».T  = 18 

Equivalent  s 133 

TIivmo  arc  the  most  im|>ortani  orystoUizablo  salts  uf  cad- 
tuiuiu;  with  plio»|iiioric,boracK,ox^)c,arsunic, tartaric. and 
ntric  acids,  oxide  of  cadmium  forms  salts  which  ore  noariy 
or  quite  uisoluhle  in  water. 

Alloys  nf  Cittfoituin.— Suveral  metals  readily  combine 
with  cadmium,  and  form  with  it  brittle  alloys,  and  when 
they  are  strun;^'  heated  tho  cadmium  is  volatilized. 

Cof^rand  Cadmium  form  a yellowish  while  brittle  alloy, 
and  a small  quantity  of  cadmium  ia  tuflicient  to  produce 
thia  effect ; 1 00  parts  of  copper  rstain  82*2  of  cadmium  when 
exposed  to  a red  heat,  but  when  the  alloy  is  boated  to  ibu 
fusing  |x)Uit  of  copper  the  cadmium  is  volatilized  entirely, 

Plaitna  and  Cuiltnium  yield  an  alloy  which  is  uf  a silver 
white  colour,  brittle,  and  not  resdily  fusible;  lOU  parts  of 
platiua  retain  1 1 7*3  of  udmium  at  a red  lieat 

Msreury  and  Cadmium  readily  unite,  and  form  a flno 
argentine  amalnm.whici)  crystallizes  in  octalicdrons.  The 
crysAls  Jail  to  Uic  bottom  of  the  mercury,  and  are  conse- 
quently of  greater  tpeoiQc  gravity.  The  saturated  amalgotn 
is  eompused  of  78'26  of  mercury,  and  21*74  of  cadmium. 

Cadmium  not  having  been  long  discoverocU  no  very  great 
use  has  beuu  made  of  it.  If  larger  quantities  of  it  should 
bo  obtained,  its  mailcabiUty  may  render  it  useful  for  several 
purposes.  The  sulpburet  would  prubablv  be  employed  as  a 
pigment,  and  sulphate  of  cadmium  haa  been  us^  m med»- 
cine  as  ■ substitute  for  that  of  zinc  in  collyria,  but  whether 
I with  a^  advantage  over  it  has  not  been  determined. 

CADMIUM.  ORES  OF.  PruMrly  speaking,  no  oru  of 
' this  moial  has  yet  been  dlscovereu,  ior  it  occurs  in  such 
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iraall  quantities  in  the  minerals  in  which  it  has  been  de- ' 
tected,  that  it  may  rather  be  considered  as  an  accidental  . 
inpuri'.y  than  an  essential  constituent  part.  It  is  thus 
usually  <>uncl  assoemted  with  the  ores  of  zinc,  the  f^reatest 
proportiun  l»einR  found  by  Stromeyer  to  bo  about  5 per  cent 
in  tlie  radiated  zinc-blendes  of  Bohemia.  It  has  nlso  been 
found  by  Dr.  Clark  in  the  oxides  of  zinc  both  of  Freiberg 
and  Derbyshire;  end  its  presence  may  also  be  generally 
delected  in  the  oomraon  zinc  of  commerce,  and  rosy  usually 
be  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  mixed  with  the  soot 
from  the  crucibles  in  which  the  oxides  of  zinc  arc  re<lnecd  by 
being  heated  with  coal,  portions  of  this  substance  from  the 
zinc  works  of  Bristol  being  found  to  conUiin  from  12  to  20 
per  cent,  of  cadmium. 

C.\DMUS,  the  name  of  several  persons  in  Greek  history. 
The  most  famous  was  the  legendary  founder  of  Theb^, 
who  was  the  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
was  sent  in  search  of  his  si.ster  Europa,wbo  bad  been  carried 
oflT,  according  to  the  old  fable,  by  Jupiter  under  the  form  of 
a bull.  Cadmus  touched  at  Thera,  where  ho  left  Mom- 
blianis  and  somo  of  his  followers  (Herod.,  iv.  147),  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Bccotia,  where,  in  obedience  to  the 
Oracle,  he  formed  a settlement  on  a spot  |K>inted  out  by  a 
hciicr  which  ho  had  followed,  and  which  lay  doi*n  by  the 
streams  of  Dirco.  He  had,  however,  in  the  first  place,  to 
kill  u fierce  dragon  who  giiardetl  the  place,  and  on  sowing 
the  monsters  teeth  as  he  was  directed  to  do,  a host  of  armed 
men  sprung  from  the  ground,  and  fought  with  one  another 
till  all  but  seven  were  slain.  The.se  seven  juinetl  Cadmus 
in  founding  Cadmeia,  subscnurntly  the  citadel  of  Thebes: 
hence  the  Tbehans  were  caUed  Sparti  (sown-mcn).  All 
these  legends  are  given  succcasivcly  in  a chorus  of  Euri- 
pides 641 — 6b0,  and  Scholiast.),  iind  various  at- 

tempts havR  been  made  to  explain  them.  Some  contend 
with  Hcrudutus  fur  the  Phoenician  origin  of  tlio  traditions, 
others  refer  Utem  to  Egypt,  and  one  modern  scholar  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  Cadmus  was  the  leader  of  a 
Cretan  colony.  We  have  given  in  a former  article 
fBcBOTiA]  some  reasons  for  ^lieving  with  Miiller  that 
t^adtpus  was  an  old  Pelasgian  god.  Indeed,  positive  evi- 
dence has  been  given  that  he  was  identical  with  Cadmilus, 
the  father  of  theCabiri,  and  that  his  w ife  Harmonia  was  also 
connected  with  the  Samothracian  rites.  (Muller's  Orchn- 
mfnot.  p.  461.)  The  legend  goes  on  to  relate  that  ho  and 
his  w ife  were  changed  into  serpents,  and  that  he  retired  to 
Illyria  (Pausan.  ix.  583\  from  whence  he  led  a host  of  bar- 
barian.s  into  Greece  and  sacked  Delphi  (Herod,  v.  61,  ix. 
43:  V.\xn\\  Bacchce,  13.33;  Niebuhr.  //»>/.  ^om.,  i.  p.  50). 
To  Cadmus  is  attributed  the  invention  of  1 7 letters  of  the 
Gn-ek  alphabet;  the  remaining  6 having  been  added  by 
Palainedes  and  Simonides.  (PUn.,  Hitt.  A'af.,  t.  vii.  c.  66.) 

CADMUS,  of  Miletus,  was  the  first  Greek  prose  writer, 
lie  lived  towards  Uic  end  of  the  seventh  or  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  B.c.,  and  wrote  a history,  in  four  books,  of 
the  foundation  of  his  native  city  and  the  colonization  of 
Itjnia,  which  was  epitomized  by  Bion  of  Proconnesus. 
(Cloin.  Al.  Strom.,  vi.  p.  629 ; Plin.,  Hi$t.  A’a/-,  vii.  56,  v.  S9 ; 
I-sncratcs,  iripl 

CADSAND.  or  KADZAND,  [Zuklanf.] 

CADU'CEUS,  a staff  of  laurel  or  dive,  with  a represen- 
tation of  two  snakes  twisted  about  it.  The  caduceiis  was 
the  symbol  of  Mercury,  to  whom,  according  to  the  feblc,  it 
was  given  by  AjK)!!©,  in  return  for  the  lyre  which  Mercury 
had  pr«>^enterl  to  him.  It  was  also  the  baijge  of  the  heralds 
of  aiitient  Greece  ; and  the  name,  which  is  also  written 
Caduceum,  is  apparently  only  a corruption  of  the  Greek 
KtjovKuov  (kernkeion),  herald's  staff.  In  its  oldest  form  it 
was  merely  a bough,  like  the  Greek  l«rvpioi>  (bikctf-rion), 
ond  the  Homan  iujyjilieia,  twined  about  with  white  wool. 
Afterwan!.'!  a white  ur  gilded  staff,  with  imitations  of  foliogo 
and  ribands,  was  substituted  for  the  old  rude  symbol. 
These  were  probably  not  turned  into  snakes  till  a much  later 
age,  when  that  reptile  had  acquired  a roystic  character. 
Many  explanations  of  iho  rmiuceus  have  been  attempted  by 
modern  scholars;  the  most  plausible  is  that  of  Rilttigcr,  who 
supposes  that  it  was  a representation  of  a peculiar  knot  (the 
nncUit  Hf^rcuhs,  Macreb.  I.,  Saturn.,  e.  19)  used  bv  the 
l^hocnicians  in  cording  up  their  packages,  and  tltence 
adoutud  by  them  as  a means  of  signifying  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  on  which  they  landed  their  wkh  to  be  upon 
a friRndly  footing  with  them  ; and  as  tho  Phoenicians  were, 
generally  speaking,  the  first  strangers  with  whom  any  people 
of  Greece  (tad  intercourse,  their  symbol  of  amity  would  pro> 


bably  be  used  foi  the  same  purpose  whenever  an  occasion 
offered.  (Bdttiger,  I'cuenx^maUie,  part  iL,  p.  97,  ^moZ* 
thm,  vbI.  i.,  p.  194'^IIC.) 

CiECI'LlUS,  STA'TIUS.  a Gaul,  originally  a slave. 
He  received  the  name  Ctrciiius  when  he  broaroefree.  Uo 
died  about  one  year  after  his  friend  Ennius,  that  is,  b.c.  168. 
Cii>riliu8  wrote  thirty  comedies  in  the  Latin  language,  of 
which  only  fragments  remain  in  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
Aulus  Gcllius,  and  the  grammarians.  His  merit  has  been 
variously  estimated  by  the  antients : Cicero  (ad 
condemns  his  style  as  bad,  and  Quintilian  (x.  i.)  does  not 
assent  to  the  praises  which  had  been  )>estowed  on  him  by 
others.  Horace  (Eptii.  ii.  i.  69,  de  Art.  Poet.  54),  on  tho 
contrary,  praises  him  as  in  some  points  superior  to  Plautus 
, anti  Terence  ; and  Vulgatius  Sedigiius  (in  Aul.  Cell.  xv.  24) 
gives  him  tho  highest  rank  in  comedy.  Many  of  his  phi)s 
were  imitations  of  Menander;  and  Aulua  Gcllius  (it.  23) 
says  that  when  he  read  them  separately  they  appiared 
rather  plca.sing  and  lively,  but  tliat  uhen  com;tarvd  with 
the  Greek  originals  they  were  perfectly  disgusting.  In  ibo 
same  very  valuable  chapter  Aulus  Gcllius  gives  a scene 
from  iho  rlocium  (irXwnoi-,  necklace)  of  Cmcilius  with  tho 
scene  of  Menander  from  which  it  is  copied.  They  differ  as 
much  in  brightness,  he  says,  as  the  arms  of  Diomed  and 
Gloucus.  (See  Terence,  flee.  Proi.  5.) 
j CAEDMON,  the  fatJier  of  English  song,  or  the  first 
person  of  w-hum  we  possess  any  metrical  composition  in  our 
vernacular  language.  Hits  composition  is  a kind  of  odo 
consisting  of  no  more  than  eighteen  lines,  celebrating  the 
I praises  of  the  Creator.  It  is  preserveil  in  Alfred’s  transla- 
I tion  of  Betle.  Bede  gives  the  following  account  of  the  pro- 
duction of  it,  and  of  the  author.  Caedmon  was  in  some 
kind  of  connexion  with  the  monks  of  Whitby  : be  seems  to 
have  had  the  care  of  their  cattle.  So  far  from  having  the 
gift  of  song,  when  he  was  present  at  any  convivial  meeting, 
and  the  harp  passed  round  among  the  guests  (it  appearing 
I to  have  been  the  custom  of  our  Saxon  forefathers  to  amuse 
I themselves  with  improvisatore  descants  accompanied  by  this 
instrument,  as  is  still  proc.lisc<l  at  meetings  of  the  Welsh 
bards),  when  it  wo.h  approaching  him  he  shrunk  away,  and 
would  leave  the  assembly  and  retire  to  his  own  house.  One 
day  he  had  thus  departed  from  a house  of  mirth,  and  at 
night  ho  laid  himself  down  and  slept.  In  his  sleep  some 
one  seemed  to  say  to  him,  'Caedmon,  sing  me  something;* 
he  replied,  'I  cannot  sing;’  'Vet  thou  must  sing  to  me,* 
said  the  voice;  'What  shall  I sing?’  said  he;  'Sing  me 
the  origin  of  things.'  The  subject  thus  given  him,  he  com- 
posed the  short  o<le  in  question.  When  he  awoke,  the  words 
were  fast  in  his  mind. 

This  need  not  be  set  down  at  once  as  a legendary  tale, 
there  being  nothing  of  extreme  improbability  in  it.  The 
effect  was  that  Caedmon  became  admitted  by  the  Abbess 
Hilda  into  the  company  of  the  holy  men  whom  she  had 
collected  round  her  in  her  monastery  at  Whitby.  He  con- 
tinued to  receive  poetic  inspiration;  and  he  composed  nume- 
rous poems  on  sacred  subjects,  which  were  sung  in  the 
abbey  for  the  edification  of  its  inhabitants.  Sacred  subjects 
were  his  delight,  and  to  them  he  confined  himself.  Ho 
continued  in  the  monastery  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  there  he  died,  as  is  conjectured,  in  the  year  a.d.  660. 

The  authenticity  of  the  little  poem  above  mentioned  is 
perhaps  unquestionable.  But  besides  this,  a very  long  Saxon 
poem,  which  is  a metrical  paraphrase  on  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  attributed  to  Caedmon.  An  edition  of  it  was 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1655,  under  the  care  of  Junius. 
Hickes  expresses  doubts  whether  this  poem  can  be  attri- 
buted to  so  early  a period  as  the  time  of  Caedmon.  Ho 
thinks  he  perceives  certain  Dano-Saxonisms  in  it  which 
would  lead  him  to  refer  it  to  a much  later  period.  It  has 
been  again  printed  by  Mr.  Thorpe  as  a publication  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  8vo.  1832.  Mr.  Thorpe  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  substantially  tho  work  of  Cacilmon.  hut 
with  some  sophisticationa  of  a later  period.  At  all  events 
tho  poem  seems  to  have  been  popular,  ami  to  have  been 
much  used  in  later  times  by  the  makers  of  the  iiiysterk-s 
which  furnished  so  much  of  (he  amusement  of  our  ances- 
tors. An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  narU 
respecting  tho  creation  and  our  first  parents  had  Wen 
studied  by  Milton. 

Tho  works  to  which  those  persons  will  have  recourse  who 
desire  to  enter  at  large  into  this  subject,  are  the  two  editiuos 
of  the  poem  by  Junius  and  Thorpe;  Warton's  * History  of 
English  Poetry (Jonybcarc's  * lliusUatious  of  Anglo-Saxon 
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Poetry ; and  the  94th  volume  of  the  * Archsologia.'  where 
engraving  are  given  of  the  very  curious  illustrations  of  this 
poem  in  the  manuscript  of  it,  the  only  one  that  ia  known, 
in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  ‘I'hat  manuscript,  it  is 
believed,  cannot  be  later  than  the  tenth  century. 

CifiLIUS  AURELIA'NUS,  the  only  remaining  writer 
of  the  sect  of  the  Methodists  in  me<licine,  was  born  at  Sicca 
in  Africa.  The  time  when  he  lived  is  uncertain : as  neither 
he  nor  Galen  mention  each  other,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  contemporaries ; while  others  have  thought,  from 
the  barbarousness  of  his  style,  that  he  must  have  lived  as 
late  as  the  Aflh  century.  Hut  his  African  origin  as  well  as  the 
imperfect  education  which,  in  common  with  the  majority  of 
the  Methodists,  he  probably  received,  will  account  for  his  bar* 
barous  Latinity,  as  well  as  his  blunders  in  Greek.  Thus  he 
translates  6p^wvota  by  tpirandi  eorreelio,  cXi/3a  by  , 

venom  laxare,  instead  of  venom  tecare,  ami  derives  navia 
from  fiovoveGat,  because  the  melancholy  love  solitude.  His 
work,  which  consists  of  eight  books,  three  on  acute  and  five 
on  chronic  diseases,  is  a translation  into  Latin  of  the  writings 
of  Soraous,  a Greek  physician,  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  with 
additiona  from  hU  own  practice  and  from  other  authors. 

Ctelius  Aurelianut  appears  to  have  been  an  observant 
practitioner,  and  gives  several  original  cases  in  medicine  as 
well  as  surgery.  He  had  seen  an  instance  of  idiopathic 
hydrophobia,  t.  e.  where  the  disease  did  not  proceed  from 
the  bite  of  a rabid  animal,  but  arose  spontaneously ; and 
mentions  the  occurrence  of  hydatids  in  some  kinds  of  dropsy. 
He  had  scon  a 6t  of  the  gout  terminate  in  apoplexy  from 
the  too  liberal  use  of  bitter  and  acrid  substances;  and 
among  his  practical  precepts  we  may  cite  the  recommenda- 
tion of  oil  as  an  injection  for  the  cure  of  oscarides  (thread 
worms).  The  medical  sect  of  Methodists  held  a middle 
place  between  the  dogmatists  and  the  empirics.  The  dog- 
matists maintained  that  tho  practice  of  physic  must  depend 
upon  the  theory,  and  that  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the  origin 
of  diseases  cannot  treat  them  with  oilvantage.  The  em- 
pirics, on  tho  other  hand,  alleged  that  medicino  depends  on 
experience  alone,  and  that  the  physician,  like  the  husband- 
man or  the  steersman,  is  formed  by  practice,  not  by  dis- 
cussion. Tlie  former  sect  studied  anatomy,  the  latter  neg- 
lected it  (Celsus,  de  Med.  lib.  1.)  The  Methodists  com- 
bined something  of  the  theoretical  turn  of  the  dogmatics 
with  the  practical  simplicity  of  the  empirics,  but  it  must  be 
owned  that  they  carried  this  simplicity  too  far.  Thus  The- 
mison,  their  founder,  ' reduced  all  diseases  to  three  kinds 
only,  the  etrictum,  the  laxum,  and  the  mixtwn  ; the  last 
consisting  of  the  strictum  in  one  part  of  tho  body,  and  of 
the  laxuro  in  another.  He  maintained  that  it  was  enough 
to  refer  any  particular  disease  to  one  at  other  of  these  threo 
beads,  in  order  to  form  the  proper  indications  of  cure.  This 
easy  plan  was.  by  way  of  eminence,  called  the  Method,  and 
the  persons  who  followed  it  the  Methodics.*  (Cullen,  Intro- 
ductory Lecturee,— Hiitory  of  Medicine.) 

With  them,  as  with  others,  theory  sometimes  succeeded 
in  stifling  the  best-«atablished  practice.  Thus  tho  Metlio- 
dists,  not  satisQed  with  banishing  sperifles  from  the  practice 
of  physic,  declared  war  even  against  purgatives,  which  are 
of  more  general  utility.  These  remedies  had  been  de- 
nounced by  Chr)'sippus.  Erasistretus,  Asclepiades,  and 
Tliessalus.  Cmlius  agrees  with  them,  and  after  having 
blamed  Heraclides  the  empiric,  who  purged  phrenitic  pa- 
tients with  scammony,  he  asks  him,  ‘Where  ao  you  think 
the  crudity  can  be  which  you  imagine  you  expel  by  your 
purgatives  ? If  you  say  it  is  in  tho  intestines,  a clyster  will 
suffice  to  remove  it.  Is  it  in  the  head,  or  in  the  whole  body  ? 
You  do  not  answer,  and  leave  it  uncertain.  This  is  a proof 
that  you  trust  to  tho  good  conduct  of  your  medicine,  and  be- 
lieve that  it  acts  like  an  intelligent  animal,  discerning  what 
is  corrupt  from  what  is  not,  and  expelling  the  former,  but 
not  the  latter.’  As  the  philosopher  of  old  who  denied 
motion  was  answered  by  one  who  walked  across  the  room, 
so  these  ingonioui  speculations  are  to  bo  refuted  by  tho 
multitude  of  cures  enected  ^ remedies  which  are  theore- 
tically useless  or  injurious.  On  the  whole,  however.  Cmlius 
Aurelianus  ranks  high  among  the  second  class  of  medical 
writers — among  those  who,  though  not  great  discoverers,  yet 
hand  down  to  posterity,  with  useful  additions,  the  rich  in- 
heritance of  knowledge  which  they  have  received. 

The  first  editions  c?  Cslius  Aurelianus  are  that  of  Paris, 

1 529,  folio,  containing  only  the  three  books  on  acute  diseases, 
and  that  of  Basle,  of  the  same  ^oar  and  size,  containing 
only  the  five  books  on  chtunio  diseases.  It  is  curious  that 


John  Sichard,  who  edited  the  latter  edition,  thougnt  that 
the  books  on  acute  diseases  bad  been  lost  with  the  other 
works  of  Cielius  Aurelianus.  The  third  edition  was  printed 
by  Aldus,  1547,  folio.  This  edition  (in  which  Celius  Aure- 
lianus is  joined  with  other  writeni)  contains  only  the  five 
books  on  chronic  diseases.  There  ii  a complete  edition  by 
Dalechamp  with  marginal  notes,  Lyons.  1567,  8vo.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Almoloveen,  Amsterdam,  1 722  and 
1755.  iEetai  <Tune  Hittoire  prof^matique  de  Midecine  par 
Kurt  Sprengel,  traduit  par  Geiger,  tom.  ii.  p.  42,  cl  seq.; 
Le  Clcrc,  I/ittoire  de  la  Medecine,  Amsterdam,  1702, 
conde  Pariie.  p.  158.  et  seq.) 

CAELUM  SCAL1*1'0'KIS,  the  sculptor's  tool,  a con- 
stellation of  Lacaille.  It  is  situated  below  Columba  Noachi 
and  Canis  Major,  low  enough  not  to  rise  in  this  country. 
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CAEN,  a city  in  tho  north  of  France,  in  tho  department 
of  Calvados,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Orne,  at  the  con 
fluence  of  the  Odon  with  that  river:  121  miles  in  a direct 
line  \V.  by  N.  of  Paris,  or  134  miles  by  the  road  through 
Mantes,  Evreux,  and  Lisieux  ; in  49°  1 V N.  lat,  and  0'^  23' 
W.  long. 

Caen  does  not  appear  to  hare  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  at  least  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Latin 
writers ; but  conjecture,  in  the  absence  of  testimony,  lias 
ascrilicd  its  rouiidution  to  Phtnnicians,  Romans,  Gauls, 
Saxons,  and  Normans.  William  de  Talleur  of  Rouen,  the 
author  of  an  old  Norman  chronicle  written  in  the  fifteenth 
century',  makes  it  one  of  the  good  towns  of  Normandie  in 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Early  in  the  eleventh 
century  it  is  described  in  a charter  of  Richard  Duke  of 
Normandie  as  possessing  churches,  a market,  a custom- 
house and  a quay.  In  this  charter  the  town  is  called  Catliim ; 
from  Cathim  was  derived  Cahem,  and  from  this  again  Caen. 
In  the  Latin  of  the  monkish  historians  tho  name  is  Cado- 
mus  or  Cadomum. 

Just  before  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normana 
Caen  appears  to  have  been  an  open  town.  Huet,  bishop  of 
Avrenches.  considers  that  the  first  fortress  was  built  here 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  frequently  made  this  place 
his  residence.  Here  that  prince  and  his  queen  Matilda 
built  rosTOctively  the  abbeys  of  St.  Etienne  (St.  Stephen) 
and  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  tho  church  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Etienne  the  body  of  William  was  interred. 

In  the  transactions  of  the  duchy  of  Normandie  Caen 
took  little  share,  but  it  appears  as  a place  of  importance  in 
the  wars  of  the  English  in  France,  under  Edward  III.  and 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  In  1346,  just  after 
it  had  been  walled  in,  it  was  besieged  by  Edward  III.,  who 
bad  landed  at  La  Hogue  with  his  son  the  Black  Prince. 
The  town  was.  as  Froissart  tells  ui,  * large,  strong,  and  full 
of  drapery  and  oil  other  sorts  of  merchandise,  rich  citizens, 
noble  dames  an<l  damsels,  and  fine  churches.’  The  con- 
stable of  Franco  and  several  other  nobles  commanded  tho 
garrison  ; but  their  eflTorts  were  rendered  unavailing  by  the 
rashness  of  the  citizens,  who.  confiding  in  their  numbers, 
demanded  to  be  led  out  against  the  enemy.  They  wero 
defeatctl ; tho  conquerors  entered  tho  town  pell-mell  with 
(he  vanquished ; the  place  was  plundered ; and  tho  English 
fleet  returned  homo  loaded  with  rich  merchandise  and 
several  prisoners.  In  1417  Caen  was  again  taken  by 
assault  by  the  English,  and  was  given  up  to  indiscriminate 
plunder,  not  even  the  churches  escaping  the  ravages  ■( 
war.  The  town  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  con- 
querors till  1450,  when  it  was  reannexed  to  the  crown  fi 
Franco  by  the  Count  of  Dunois  <owbom  it  capitulated  niter 
a gallant  resistance ; and  since  ibat  time  it  has  never  been 
in  foreign  hands. 

In  1512  a dreadful  affray  took  place  in  Caen,  occasioned 
by  the  disorderly  conduct  of  some  Gorman  lansqucnola, 
whom  to  the  number  of  6000,  Louis  XII.  had  placed  here 
in  garrison : 300  of  tho  Germans  fell  in  the  tumult ; the 
loss  of  tho  townsmen  is  unknoi*n.  In  the  <;ouree  ot  tho 
same  century  the  town  suffered  from  the  religious  wars 
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nrhinh  arose  in  Prance:  it  was  plundered  by  the  CaWinists, 
jnto  whose  bands  it  fell ; and  much  of  what  was  saved  from 
their  violence  was  taken  by  the  Catholics,  under  the  pretext 
of  putting  it  in  a place  of  security. 

Cnon  is  situated  in  a level  tract,  almost  wholly  consisting 
of  unenclosed  fields  of  buck-wheal  and  other  com,  extend- 
ing with  monotonous  continuity  as  far  as  the  eye  con  reach. 
The  appearance  of  the  town  from  a distance  is  grand,  both 
from  its  extent  and  the  number  of  lowers  and  apiros  that 
rise  from  it.  The  streets  are  wide  and  the  houses  ore  built 
of  stone.  It  is  intersected  in  various  directions  by  the 
branches,  natural  and  artificial,  of  the  Odon,  the  banks  of 
which  are  in  many  places  formed  into  walks,  and  adorned 
by  avenues  of  noble  trees.  The  e^and  f ours  is  almost  as 
fine  a promenwie  as  the  grand  court  of  Kouen.  There  aro 
some  antient  houses  with  the  gable  to  the  street,  and  pre- 
senting on  the  front  1‘laborote  carvings  of  wou<l.  They  re- 
semble in  their  general  character  the  older  houses  in  the 
city  of  Chester  and  elsewhere.  Thu  town  has  few  foun- 
tains, the  want  of  which  is  supplied  by  wells.  The  h'luce 
Royale  is  a large  and  regular  square,  and  the  public  ethfices 
are  numerous  and  striking.  There  hare  been  considerable 
improvements  of  lale  years  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
which  ore  facilitated  by  the  circumstance  of  sUmo  being 
auarrietl  in  the  immediate  neighbourhooil.  There  are  but 
^ight  remains  of  the  antient  walls  and  towers  by  which  the 
town  was  defended. 

The  public  buildings  of  Caen  aro  interesting  as  the  relies 
of  former  ages.  The  castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  enlarged  by  Henry  l.of  England, 
and  much  altered  at  a subsequent  date  by  the  French  kings, 
still  claims  to  bo  ranked  as  a place  of  defence,  though  it 
retains  few  of  its  original  feature*.  The  towers  which 
flanked  the  ramparts  have  been  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  the  platform,  and  the  donjon  tower  has  been  destroyed  ; 
but  thougli  the  castle  has  suffered  these  mulilations,  the 
extent  of  its  site,  the  thicknesH  of  its  walls,  and  the  width  of 
its  ditches,  testify  its  original  importance.  Another  castel- 
lated building  calletl  the  Cbflleau  dc  Calix,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  suburb  of  Calix,  is  adorned  with  several  mcslallion- 
busts  in  low  relief  caned  in  stone  nii  the  walls:  there  arc 
aUo  on  the  battlements  two  stone  figures  of  such  doubtful 
character,  that  while  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  supposes  them  to 
lie  Neptune  or  some  other  aca-god  and  Hercules,  the  com- 
mon people  regard  them  as  gent  <f  urmes  mounting  guard 
on  the  castle,  which  is  often  called  from  them  the  ChAteau 
df  Gendarmerie.  This  building  is  probably  nut  older  than 
the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  reniury. 

Among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  town  are  the  two 
royal  abbeys.  The  monastic  buildings  of  the  abbey  of  Sl 
Etienne  are  now  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  riillege  or 
high  school.  The  church  is  magnificent : the  eastern  end, 
with  its  wide  semicircular  sweep  and  slender  turrets,  ap- 
proaches to  the  character  of  an  oriental  inos(|ue  ; the  western 
front  is  divided  by  buttresses  into  three  parts,  tlie  outer  two 
of  which  rise  into  towers,  and  are  surmounted  with  lofty 
octagon  spires.  The  central  lower  of  this  church  was  un- 
dermined and  much  injured  by  the  Huguenots:  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  a short  conical  spire  or  roof,  Tlic  tomb  and 
coffin  of  William  the  Conqueror  were  broken  open  by  the 
Huguenots  in  1562, and  the  bones  dispersed  and  lost  except 
one.  which  bUo  was  afterwards  rcmuvcil.  An  antient 
building,  now  in  mins,  in  the  precincts  of  the  abbey,  is 
called  the  palace  of  William  the  Conqueror,  though  of  a 
later  dale  than  his  time ; and  it  may  he  questioned  if  it 
was  ever  a royal  palai-e  at  all.  The  monastic  buildings  of 
the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (for  nuns)  arc  mwlern  : the 
church,  now  used  as  an  hospital  or  workhouse  fur  the  de- 
partment of  Calvados*,  is  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  ex- 
tant of  tho  solid  grandeur  of  Norman  architecture:  the 
West  front,  though  deprived  of  the  loftv  apiros  with  which 
its  towers  were  surmounted,  far  exceeifs  that  of  the  rival 
abbey  of  St  Etienne.  This  abbey  in  the  middle  ages 
umteil  the  seemingly  incongruous  characters  of  a nunnery 
and  a fortress.  Of  the  parish  churches,  tlial  of  St.  Etienne 
le  Vieil  has  on  llie  wall  of  itc  choir  an  equestrian  figure  of 
very  disputable  dale,  supposed  to  be  part  of  a groupe  repre- 
senting the  entry  of  William  the  Conqueror  into  Caen  : the 
church  of  St.  Pierre  is  remarkable  for  a light  elegant,  and 
syromelrical  tower  and  spire  erected  in  1308,  and  hardly 

* vUU  tht»  oo  authoHir  of  Mr.  Pawaop  Turnpr,  in  IBIS:  )w 
owntioDa  that  it  rspeeteS  mom  Io  rrrvrt  to  ito  ortfinal  deatiBaUoo  of  ■ 
f tree  of  puUia  wonbip. 


inferior  in  elevation  to  those  of  Salisbury  cathedral.  The 
church  of  St  Nicholas,  built  by  Willisun  tlio  Conqueror 
about  A.o.  1060.  is  now  used  as  a stable. 

The  population  of  Caen  by  the  census  of  1832  was  37,019 
for  the  town  or  39,140  for  the  whole  commune.  The  town 
is  tho  centre  of  a rich  agriculture  and  a considerable  inland 
trade  : it  is  a manufacturing  town  and  a port  The  union 
of  the  Odon  with  the  Orne  forms  a stream  capable  of  bear- 
ing at  high  tides  vessels  of  iOO  tons,  but  ordinarily  it  admits 
only  much  smaller  ones.  Many  plans  have  been  suggested 
for  the  improvement  of  the  port ; and  Napoleon,  following 
a suggestion  made  long  since  by  Vauban.  desired  to  make 
it  a naval  station.  The  ramifications  of  the  Odon  oQer 
great  advantages  for  mills  and  roanufaclories.  Hosiery, 
cotton  yarn,  calico,  and  other  woven  goods  aro  manufac- 
tured here;  there  is  a considerable  sugar-refining  house, 
and  many  oil-mills;  and  paiier-liangings  are  made.  But 
the  chief  article  of  manufacture  is  lace ; the  streets  aro 
lined  almost  uuinterrupledly  with  women  and  boys  engaged 
in  this  branch  of  industry,  and  it  is  calculated  that  20,(i00 
persoiid  in  and  about  Caen  am  engaged  in  the  pro<lurtion 
of  this  article,  which  is  in  high  estimation  tor  its  beauty 
and  quality,  and  is  exported  in  considerable  quantity. 

Caen  has  an  Academie  or  University,  tho  first  establish- 
ment of  which  is  due  to  the  English.  Henry  VI.  of  Eng- 
land. or  rather  John  Duke  of  Bedford  (then  regent  of  Nor- 
mandie) in  his  name,  founded  a college  in  143),  which  was 
subsequently  enlarged  in  its  plan  and  sanctioned  by  tlie 
bulls  of  pope  Eugenius  IV.  Upon  the  conquest  of  the 
province  by  the  French  this  university  was  dissolve^! 
(a.d.  1450)  with  a view  to  the  founding  of  a new  one  by  tho 
French  king;  but  the  old  one  was  re-established  and  re- 
placed on  its  original  footing  in  1452.  In  the  estimation 
of  the  inhabitants  tiie  university  of  Caen  now  holds  the 
third  place  in  France,  those  of  I^ris  and  Stmsburg  UMiig 
the  only  ones  allowed  to  surpa.ss  it.  There  are  a college  or 
high  school,  a school  of  meflieiiie,  one  of  drawing  and  arelii- 
leciure,  and  one  of  navigation,  geometry,  and  mechanics 
applied  to  the  arts.  The  Acailetny  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
^Ilcs  |.ottrcs.  the  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Normandie 
tho  I.inncon  Society,  and  the  Central  Society  of  Agriculture, 
present  the  elements  of  a Provincial  Institute,  the  forma- 
tion of  which  is  suggested  by  M.  Dupin.  There  are  a good 
public  library  of  40.U00  volumes,  a*iiiuscum  of  natural  bis- 
tory, a botanic  garden,  a collection  of  paintings.  The  town 
has  produced  several  men  of  literary  eminence;  among 
them  are  Malherbe.  Segrais.  and  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches. 

The  chief  charitable  establishments  of  Caen  arc  the  hos- 
pital of  the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  <or.  as  it  is  generally 
called,  the  Abbey  aux  Dames),  remarkable  for  the  space 
allowofl  to  every  patient,  the  exquisite  neatness  of  the 
several  dc]tarlments,  and  tho  general  cxccllc-nco  of  its 
arrangements;  and  the  establishment  of  I-e  Ron  San^eur, 
comprehending  a lunatic  asylum  for  both  sexes,  a dispen- 
sary, a deaf  and  dumb  school,  a frcc-schoul  for  12b  poor  girls, 
and  other  establishments. 

Caen  is  tho  capital  of  tho  department,  and  tho  scat  of  a 
Cour  Royale  or  assise  court.  The  arrondissement  of  Caen 
had  in  1832  a population  of  135,502. 

CAE  R LAVEROCK,  [Dumfrirsshirk.] 

CAERLEON.nowan  inconsiderablo  town  in  the  parish  of 
Lhngattoch,  with  a population  in  1831  amounting  to  only 
1071,  is  stated  to  have  once  been  tbc  capital  of  Wale*.  It 
stands  on  the  river  Usk  in  Monmouthshire,  and  wa.s  tho 
Isca  Silurum,  one  of  the  oldest  Roman  stations  in  Britain. 
A description  of  the  place  by  Girahlus  Cambrensis,  in  tlic 
twelfth  century,  gives  a lively  picture  of  its  former  iniport- 
anre.  It  was  the  scat  of  an  archbishop  soon  af^cr  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Great  Britain.  The  remains  of 
its  fonner  imporlincc  arc  extremely  scanty,  and  the  chief 
part  of  the  site  of  the  antient  city  is  now  covered  with  fields 
and  orchards.  A space  of  ground,  which  it  is  believed  was 
a Roman  amphitheatre,  is  commonly  called  Arthur's  R>iund 
Table.  There  was  formerly  an  ahWy  of  Cistercian  monks 
at  Caerleon.  Tlic  pari.sh  is  within  tho  diocese  of  LlandafT. 
and  the  living  and  rectory  of  the  gross  annual  value  of  .luOf. 
The  poDulation  of  the  whole  parish  is  1362.  There  U an 
endowed  free  school  at  Caerleon,  founded  by  C.  Williams, 
Esq.,  in  which  flAy  buys  and  girls  aro  instructeo  In  the 
time  of  the  Unmans  smelting  works  were  carried  rvi  in  tho 
neighbourhood,  and  there  are  at  present  Iwth  iron  and  tin 
works,  hut  the  population  docs  not  appear  to  haie  increased. 
CAERMAHTUEN.or.in  Welsh,  CAER  FYRDDYN. 
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thft  capital  of  the  county  to  which  it  gives  name,  is  218 
miles  W.  or  W.  by  N.  of  London,  through  Oxford,  Glou- 
3f*u*r,  Ross,  Monmouth,  Abergavenny,  Brecon,  and  Llan- 
dovery, or  about  190  miles  direct  distance  ; in  5T  51^  N.  lal. 
4'  I9'\V.  loim.  It  U on  tho  right  or  north-western  bank 
of  the  river  Towy,  or  Tywi,  near  where  that  river  bends  to 
the  south  to  empty  ilseli  into  Caermarthen  bay.  Caermar- 
then  is  a bonugh  and  county  of  itself. 

The  name  of  Caermarthen  enables  us  to  identify  it  with 
tho  Maridunum  (Majadoet^v)  of  Ptolerov,  ono  of  the  towns 
of  the  OemetSD  who  inhabited  the  western  part  of 

South  Wult'S.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Frontinus,  a.i>.  70,  a 
Roman  station  ia  said  to  have  been  founde<l  here,  the  site 
of  which  U supposed  to  be  that  subsequently  occupied  by 
the  castle  ana  its  outworks.  The  form  of  the  camp  is  still 
marked  by  vestiges  of  stone  and  earthworks.  The  remains 
of  another  camp,  supposed  to  have  been  the  ciutra  eetiiva, 
or  summer  ramp  of  the  militiu'y  on  the  station,  are  still 
visible  in  a field  on  the  northern  side  of  tlie  town,  and 
several  other  vestiges  of  the  Roman  occupation  have  been 
discovered.  It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  princes 
of  South  Wales.  At  what  time  the  castle  of  Caermarthen 
wax  erected  is  not  known;  but  in  the  contexts  between  the 
neighbouring  Welsh  chieftains  for  the  posscx.siun  of  the  dis- 
triui,  and  in  the  wars  between  the  natives  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Niirinans,  it  was  a pent  of  importance,  and  fre- 
quently changed  hands ; in  these  struggles  it  suffered 
much.  In  the  tuue  of  Charles  1.  (lie  castle  was  garrisoned 
by  the  Ruvalists,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Parlia- 
nicntarians  under  General  Langhorne,  or  Laugharne.  It 
was  probably  dismantled  shortly  ufterwards,  and  allowed  to 
go  to  decay  ; port  of  it  was,  however, occupied  as  the  county 
gaol  till  towards  the  cli^  of  tho  last  century. 

Tho  situaiiun  of  this  town  is  very  beautiful,  and  tho  in- 
equality of  tho  ground  on  which  it  stands  uives  it  a striking 
appearance  when  viewed  fnim  a distance.  Rut  the  streets  are 
irregular  and  sleep,  and  many  of  them  narrow ; the  principal 
streets  however  aro  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The 
hdusQs  are  in  general  whitened,  but  have  chimneys  of  red 
brick.  The  priucipal  edifice  is  the  guildhall  in  the  centre  of 
tlie  town,  a largo  and  ban<lt>omc  modern  budding,  raised  on 
pillars,  with  a covered  market  underneath.  The  county 
ga»|  occii|Hes  part  of  the  site  of  the  r.istlu.  This  castle  was 
cm  tho  brow  of  a hill  rising  abruptly  from  the  river : the  re- 
mains of  it,  if  iiidoxl  any  exist,  aro  inconsiderable  at  tho 
present  time.  There  is  a good  market-place  out  of  tho 
town ; and  a substantial  bridge  of  several  arches  over  the 
Tovry.  by  which  the  rood  from  Swansea  enters  the  town. 
Though  Caermarthen  formerly  bad  several  parishes,  there 
is  now  but  one.  The  church,  dedicated  to  ot.  Peter,  is  a 
plain  large  building,  with  a square  lower.  Sir  Richanl 
Steele  lies  burisd  here,  but  has  no  monumental  record.  The 
living  is  a vicarage,  formerly  in  the  I'atronage  of  the  crow'n. 
now  of  the  collet^  at  Lampeter.  Thero  are  some  remains 
of  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary,  not  used  for  religious  purposes 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  of  two  religious 
houses,  a |>riory  of  the  canons  of  St.  Austin,  and  a house  of 
Franciscan  or  Grey  Fnars. 

Thu  population  of  Caermarthen  in  1801  was  5548,  but 
this  return  hus  been  asserle*!  to  be  incorrect.  In  1831  there 
were  0955  Inhabitants  in  the  parish,  of  whom  2182  were 
males  of  twenty  years  of  age.  Of  these  2182.  196,  or  less 
than  one  in  ten,  were  engaged  in  agriculture;  1079,  or 
nearly  onc-half.  in  manufactures,  making  machinery,  in  re- 
tail trade,  or  handicraft  There  are  no  manufactures  of 
anv  coiiM'iiuencc,  except  some  inm  and  tin  works  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  tho  trade  of  the  place  is  considerable. 
Thu  quay  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Towy,  and  was 
till  lately  acces.<iblc  at  spring  tides  to  vessels  of  300  tons. 
The  ve.isels  which  come  to  Caermarthen  are  chiefly  coasters: 
tile  cominunicalion  with  Bristol  ia  great  Vessels  from  60 
to  150  tons  aro  built  bore.  The  town  furnishes  the  popu- 
lous district  with  which  it  is  surrounded  with  various  commo- 
diiies.  Among  the  exports  arc  timber,  bark,  marble,  states, 
lead  ore.  bricks,  grain,  butter,  and  eggs.  There  is  a larger 

Cruportion  than  usual  of  wealthy  persons  among  the  shop* 
cepers  and  merchants.  The  market  days  are'WVdnesday, 
Friday,  and  Saiunloy  ; that  on  Saturday  is  the  chief  com 
market,  that  on  Friday  is  for  fish.  There  ore  several  fairs 
in  the  year. 

Coerraartlion  has  several  dissenting  roocling-houaes. 
Tliere  is  a grammar-school,  endoaod  by  Dr.  Owen,  bishop 
of  St.  David  8,  in  the  sc  /cutuenth  l entury.  The  scholars  of 


this  school  were  admitted  to  holy  orders  without  having  to 
attend  the  universities,  Itefore  the  establishment  of  the  col- 
lege at  Lampeter.  Thero  is  a Presbyterian  college  for  (be 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry ; and  there  are 
also  Lansastcrian,  National,  and  Sunday  schools. 

The  corporation  of  Caermarthen  was  probably  established 
by  Edwanl  I.;  the  governing  charter  was  granted  by 
George  III.  in  1754.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  town- 
clerk  bold  a court  once  a fortnight,  the  business  of 
which  is  by  custom,  chiefly  cou6n^  to  the  recovery  of 
debts.  Thoro  aro  two  general  sessions  for  the  town  ; three 
of  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  are  held  hero,  and 
also  the  assizes.  This  borough  bos  returned  one  member 
to  parliament  since  the  time  of  Henry  Llanelly 

shares  this  privilege  with  it  since  the  passing  of  the  ^form 
Act. 

The  county  of  tlie  borough  of  Caormartben  includes  the 
parish  of  Llanllwcb,  a perrietual  curacy  in  the  patronage  of 
tho  \icar  of  St.  Peter's  church  in  Caermarthen.  Among 
its  corporate  officers  were  two  sheriffs,  annually  elected ; 
but  in  future,  it  seems,  Caermarthen  will  have  only  oue 
sheriff,  according  to  $ 61  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act. 

! Caermarthen  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  family  of 
Osborne. 

CAERMARTHENSHIRE.  a county  of  South  Wales, 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  that  principality,  lies  between 
51®  4P  and  52®  9'  N.  lat.,  3°  36'  and  4®  47'  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Cardiganshire,  on  the  E.  by  Breck- 
nockshire, on  the  S.  £■  by  Glamorganshire,  on  the  S.  W.  by 
the  sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Pembrokeshire.  Its  greatest 
length  ia  53  miles,  measured  £.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.  from 
Egremont  on  the  border  of  Pcmbn>kesbire  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Llandulas  in  Brecknockshire  ; its  greatest  breadth, 
measured  at  right  angle.s  to  the  above,  is  about  33  mites, 
from  the  junction  of  the  Kcach  with  the  Teify  to  a promon- 
tory S.  of  Llanelly. 

The  area  of  tlic  county  is  not  given  in  tho  population  re- 
turns. Mr.  Arruwsmitb  slates  it  in  his  large  map  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  at  974  miles  (623,360  acres),  which  may  be 
considered  as  near  tho  truth.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
Welsh  counties.  The  population  in  1831  was  UiO.740. 

Surface.  UydrografJiy,  Ommunicaiione. — Caennarthen- 
shiro  partakes  of  the  mountainous  character  which  is  gene- 
ral in  Wales,  but  tho  elevatiun  of  the  mountains  is  nut  »o 
great  as  in  some  other  cuunues.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  a range,  dislinguisheil  in  its  different  parts  bv 
the  names  of  Carreg  Wen,  Mynvdd  Caslell  Newydd,  Mynydd 
Gallt  Walls,  New  Inn  Hill,  Llanjbyiiier  Mountain,  and 
Pen  Carreg  Mountain,  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  boundary 
between  tins  county  and  Canligaiishire,  about  four  miles 
wiiJiin  the  county.  Tins  range  separates  the  vale  of  the 
Toify  from  that  of  the  Cothy,  a feeder  of  the  Towy.  The 
highest  point  is  probably  New  Inn  Hill,  1168  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Nearly  parallel  to  this  range,  but 
more  to  the  south  east,  U another  smaller  range  (Y  Graig 
Ddy  and  Van  Lansadum).  separating  the  valley  ofthe  Colby 
from  that  of  the  Towy.  To  the  south-east  of  the  last  river 
wo  have  Perobrvy  Mountain.  Bren  y Gorse  Mountain.  IJan- 
non  Hill  (9)2  feet),  and  tho  range  of  'lie  M)nydd  Du,  or 
Black  Mountains,  of  which  the  highest  point,  Caermartben- 
shire  Vann,  more  correctly  Y Fan  or  Bun  Sir  Gaer  (the 
Cacrmarthutishire  Beacon),  has  an  elevation  of  2596  feet. 
Besides  tliesc  thoro  arc  to  the  N.  £.  Talsarn  and  Trecosllo 
Mountains,  and  several  detached  eminences. 

The  principal  river  of  Caermarthensbire  is  the  Tywi  or 
Towy,  which  rises  in  Cardiganshire  in  a large  morass  near 
or  upon  live  border  towards  Brecknockshire : flowing  south- 
ward, and  receiving  (ho  waters  of  many  brooks,  it  enters 
C^rmarlhenshiie  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
county.  It  continues  itt  course  southward  until  it  reaches 
the  neighbourhood  of  Llsndoi  ery.  near  which  it  receiics  tho 
united  stream  of  the  rivers  Braen  and  Gwydderig,  or 
Gwthris,  whk'b  latter  rises  in  Brecknockshire  and  flows 
nearly  in  a we^te^ll  direction.  The  Towy.  thus  augmented, 
runs  a tolerably  direct  course  to  the  S.  W.  past  Llauga- 
dock  and  Llamblo-Yawr,  watering  a valley  bounded  by  the 
mountains  already  described,  the  Y Graig  Ddy  and  Van 
Lansadum  on  tlw  one  hand,  and  the  Mynydd  Did,  or  Black 
Mountains,  with  their  branches  on  the  other,  and  receiving 
many  small  feeders  on  each  bank.  Below  LUndilo-vawr  tbe 
Towy  bends  more  to  tbo  W.,  and  (lows-  to  Caermarthan 
this  bend  takes  place  at  Crongar  Hill,  lelebrated  bv  (he 
pen  of  the  poet  Dyer.  Bclwceu  Llaiidilu-viwr  amt  Cacr- 
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martbeu,  the  Towy  receives  the  waters  of  the  Cothy  or 
Gothy,  the  most  imporUnt  of  its  fceilers,  and  the  waters  of 
several  other  streams.  From  Caermarthen  the  river  flows 
southward  into  the  bay  of  Caermarthen.  its  eestuary  being 
combined  with  those  of  the  Gwendraeth  Vawr  and  the 
Tave.  Tlie  whole  course  of  the  Towy  is  about  60  miles,  of 
which  about  $u  miles  tre  in  the  county  of  Cserroarlhen. 
The  navigable  part,  which  does  not  appear  to  extend  above 
Caermiirthen  town,  is  about  eight  or  nine  miles.  This  river 
abounds  with  A^h,  especially  salmon,  sowin.  trout,  and  eels; 
also  lan1pre^8  and  lampems  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  It  affords  great  diversity  and  beauty  of  scenery.  Its 
banks  are  in  many  places  well  wooded.  The  Cothy  rises 
on  the  border  of  the  county  towards  Cardiganshire,  and  has 
a S W.  course  of  about  25  miles  before  its  junction  with  the 
Towy. 

The  Tave  rises  in  Pembrokeshire,  east  of  Precolly  Moun- 
tain, but  has  only  a small  part  of  its  course  in  that  county. 

It  How-*  first  to  the  8.W.,  then  to  the  S.,  and  then  to  the 
S.E.  The  valley  throU’.:h  which  it  fl  *ws  is  well  wooded.  It 
docs  not  receive  any  considerable  fcerlers  until  it  reaches 
the  village  of  St.  Clears,  at  or  below  which  it  receive#  llio 
Cathgenin  and  the  Cowin  or  Cowen.  whn-h  rise  in  the  hills 
in  the  north  of  Cuerinarlben^hlre,  and  flow  due  south.  The 
Tave  ber<»mes  navigable  at  St  Clears,  and  flows  into  Caer- 
marlben  Bai  just  b-low  the  town  of  l^.ruighariie  its  whole 
ruiirsc  is  about  ‘2d  ur  23  nnles 

The  Gwondrueth  Vawr  for  Gieal  Gwendraeth)  rises  in 
the  hill#  which  occupy  the  S.E.  part  of  ilie  counlv  towarrls 
Glamorganchire,  and  flow#  S W.  into  Caermarthen  Bay.  | 
The  mouth  is  much  obstrucicd  by  the  land,  which  has,  by 
its  accumulation,  foriiied  a dangerous  bar.  much  to  the  injury 
of  the  trade  of  Kidwelly.  Its  rouise  is  only  about  IS  miles,  j 

The  Lloughor  rises  in  the  My  nydd  Dd  or  Black  Moun-  I 
tains,  and  flowing  S.VV.  forms,  during  the  greater  part  of! 
its  course,  the  iMundary  between  C'aerroarthenslurc  and  ' 
Olamorganahtre.  It  is  a very  copious  stream  from  its 
source,  near  which  it  has  a fall  of  eighteen  feet;  and  it  re- 
ceives several  tributaries.  Its  sentuary  has  the  name  of  the 
river  Burry.  It  is  navigable  to  above  Lloughor,  which  is 
on  the  Glamorganshire  side.  Its  length,  from  its  source  to 
the  place  where  the  sestuary  opens  into  Caermarthen  bay.  is 
about  28  miles.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Lloughor 
really  issues  from  a lake  near  the  Caermarthenshirc  Vann ; 
and  the  supposition  was  conflrmed  by  (he  circumstance 
that  some  husks  of  corn  thrown  into  (he  lake  reappeared 
aix  hours  afterwards  at  the  apparent  source  of  this  river. 
The  Teify  divides  this  county  from  Cardiganshire. 

There  are  no  lake.v  of  any  extent  in  Caermarthenshirc. 
One  on  Mynydd  Mawr  (the  great  mountain)  which  over- 
looks the  valley  of  the  Towy  is  of  circular  form,  about  half 
a mile  across,  and  abounds  in  fine  perch  and  other  fish. 
Another  lake  of  very  limpid  water  lies  at  the  fixit  of  the 
sleep  declivity  of  the  Caerinarthennhire  Vann  : it  is  rcrourk- 
able  for  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Its  greatest  depth  is  sixteen  fathoms,  and  its  greatest  dia- 
meter about  a mile  : it  abounds  with  fine  porch  and  eels  of 
extraordinary  size.  It  is  the  source  of  the  Sawddy,  a 
feeder  of  the  Towy-, 

There  are  properly  only  two  navigable  rivers  in  the 
county,  the  lowy  and  the  Tave : the  navigation  of  the 
Lloughor  and  the  Gwendraeth  Vawr  is  confined  in  reality  I 
to  their  lestuaries.  There  is  one  short  canal,  from  Kidwelly 
to  Llanelly,  with  a cut  to  Perabrey  Harbour ; one  (the 
CaormarthenKhire)  railway,  sixteen  miles  long  from  the 
limestone  quarries  of  Cas'tcU  y Garreg  to  Llanelly,  where 
is  a small  dock  for  shipping;  and  anoUier  (the  Llanelly) 
railway,  little  more  than  two  miles  long,  with  a dork  or 
basin  at  its  termination  at  Machynis  pool  near  Llanelly. 
These  railroads  are  chiefly  designed  for  conveying  the 
mineral  produce  of  the  country  to  the  sea. 

Caermarthenshire  is  intersected  in  almost  every  direction 
by  tompikc-roads.  Two  mail-roads,  both  leading  to  Haver- 
fordwest and  Milford,  cross  the  county  : one  passes  through 
Oxford.  Gloucester,  and  Brecon,  enters  Caermarthenshire 
between  Treco-stle  and  Llandovery,  and  runs  by  I.landovery 
nnd  Llandilovawr  to  Caermarthen  ; the  other  through  Bath, 
Br  stol,  Cowbridgo,  and  Neath,  enters  Caermarthenshire 
near  Pontarddylais,  and  runs  to  Caermarthen.  This  road 
is  the  chief  communication  beiwec.i  Swansea  and  Caermar- 
then.  From  Caermarthen.  where  these  two  roads  unite, 
they  run  by  St.  Clears  and  Tavernspite  into  Pembroke- 
•hire.  From  Csermarllicn  a turnpike-road  runs  N.W.  to 


New  Castle  Emly  n and  Cardigan  ; and  another  N.E.  to 
Lampeter.  There  are  roads  from  Llandilovawr  and  from 
Llandovery  to  Lampeter ; from  Llandovery  to  BuUtb  arxl 
New  Radnor ; from  Llandilovawr,  by  Llangadock,  to  Tro- 
castle,  and  from  Llandilovawr  southward  to  Bettws,  and 
from  thence  to  various  parts  of  Glamorganshire. 

Geological  ehar<xcter.  The  southern  part  of  the  county 
bordering  upon  Glamorganshire  and  the  sea  forms  part  of 
the  great  coal-field  of  South  Wales,  the  most  extensive  of 
the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  though  yet  comparatively 
little  worked.  The  coal  is  chiefly  what  is  called  stone  coal : 
the  large  coal  of  this  quality  is  used  for  drying  hops  and 
malt ; the  small  coal,  called  culm,  for  burning  limestone. 
Towards  the  coast  the  coal  is  more  bituminous.  Culm  con- 
stilutes  the  principal  fuel  of  the  district*  it  is  mixed  with 
clay  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  mortar,  and  is  then 
formed  into  balls  of  a rooilcrate  sire,  which  are  piled  in  the 
grate  and  pve  out  a strong  heat  Iron-stone  is  procured 
from  the  coal-measures  near  Llanelly,  where  are  considerable 
iron  works.  The  coal-field  of  South  Wales  lies  in  a basin 
of  mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  northern 
outcrop  of  this  limestone  crosses  Caermarthenshire  in  a 
waving  line  E.  and  W.  It  forms  the  coast  just  at  the 
northern  part  of  Caermarthen  bay,  which  divides  the  coal- 
field into  two  parts,  separating  that  which  is  in  Pembroke- 
shire from  that  in  Caermarthen  and  Glamorgan  shires. 
From  this  l>cU  of  limestone  the  farmers  of  this  county  obtain 
their  lime  for  manure.  Some  marble  of  a blue  colour 
slightly  veined  with  white,  which  bears  an  excellent  polish, 
is  quarried  in  it:  it  is  wrought  into  chimney-picccs  and 
sent  to  Bristol.  The  tombstones  in  all  the  neighbourhood 
are  made  of  it. 

Thu  old  red  sandstone,  which  rises  from  beneath  the 
mountain  limestone,  occupies  in  the  county  only  a compa- 
ratively narrow  strip  of  the  surface  bounding  the  coal-field 
and  the  limestone  district  to  the  north.  It  widens  indeed 
as  it  approaches  Brecknockshire,  where  it  ^reads  out  so  as 
to  occupy  tlie  chief  part  of  that  county.  The  Towy  above 
Caermarthen  flows  near  the  boundary  of  the  Sandstone  belt. 
Clay  slate  and  grauwarke  slate  underlie  the  sandstone, 
and  rising  from  beneath  it  occupy  the  rest  of  this  county, 
and  also  ^ose  of  Cardigan,  Montgomery,  Radnor,  and  part 
of  Salop.  (Conybeare  and  Phillips's  Geology  of  England 
and  W^M  ; Beaulieu  of  England  and  Walet ; Groenough's 
Geol^ical  Map ; Walker’s  do.) 

Divisions,  lotens,  Gough,  in  his  additions  to  Cam- 
den, says  that  Caermarthenshire  contains  six  hundreds; 
but  this  is  not  correct.  There  arc  altogether  eight  hun- 
dreds, viz.,  Cathinog  and  Cayo  in  the  N.. 'Perfedd  in  the  E., 
Iskennen  in  the  S.E.,  Camwallon  and  Kidwelly  in  the  S., 
Derllys  in  the  W.  and  S.W.,  and  Elvet  in  the  N.W.  The 
three  hundreds  of  Iskennen,  Carnwallon,  and  Kidwelly 
form  a district  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  county,  having 
a coroner  of  its  own. 

There  are  in  this  county  one  borough.  Caermarthen 
(population  9955),  with  its  cuntributary  Ixirough  Llanelly, 
six  market-towns,  besides  the  (wo  already  mentioned  ; Kid- 
welly. ]-aughamc,  Llandilo-vawr,  Llandovery,  Llangadock, 
and  Newcastle  Erolvn. 

Llanelly  is  situated  upon  the  river  Burry,  the  mstuary  of  the 
Lloughor  ; it  is  little  more  than  ton  miles  from  Swansea  by 
T.loughor  Kerry.  It  is  irregularly  built,  but  some  of  the 
houses  are  tolerably  good.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Elliw,  is  an  irregular  edifice  with  two  steeples,  one  termi- 
nate<\  by  a spire,  the  other  by  nn  embattled  turret. 

The  population  of  the  principal  hamlet  (Borough)  is  4175 , 
the  town  and  the  parish  church  are  in  this : the  other  four 
hamlets  of  Berwick,  Glyn,  Hengoed,  and  Westfa  or  Westoac, 
swell  the  population  of  the  whole  parish  to  7646.  Llanelly 
is  mentioned  as  a borough  town  in  the  reign  of  Edward  if. 
It  is  flourishing,  and  has  an  increasing  trade.  The 
collieries  employ  500  persons ; the  coal,  which  is  of  fine 
quality,  is  exported  to  1' ranee  and  to  the  Meditorranean  for 
■team-boats.  There  arc  some  copper  works : the  ore  is  im- 
ported,  and  the  copper  cakes  and  sheathing  exported.  There 
are  two  iron  foundries,  but  neither  of  them  of  much  import- 
ance. There  arc  three  docks  for  shipping,  and  a fourth  in 
coun*e  of  construction.  A canal  and  tram  road  enable 
Llanelly  to  communicate  with  Kidwelly. 

There  was  before  the  Reformation  a chapel  in  each  of  the 
five  humleis.  There  are  now  several  dissenting  meeting- 
houses,  and  several  free-schools.  Near  the  town  is  an 
antient  camp  supposed  to  be  British. 
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Kidwelly  or  Cydweli.  e borough,  it  upon  the  Gwendraeth 
Vaehtn  or  letter  Gwendraeth,  near  iu  junetion  with  the 
Gwendraeth  Vawr.  It  u divided  into  two  townahipa.  New 
Kklwelly,  on  the  eaatem  or  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  Old 
Kidwellv  on  the  western  bank.  Old  Kidwelly  was  once 
Burrounaed  with  walla,  and  had  three  ; one  of  these 
gates  ii  yet  standing,  this  township  has  decayed,  the  situa* 
tion  of  New  Kidwelly  being  found  more  convenient.  The 
trade  however  of  the  whole  has  declined,  owing  to  the  sand 
obstructing  the  navigation  of  tbo  river.  The  church,  dedi* 
eated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  in  the  new  town,  and  is  an 
anticnt  structure,  very  plain,  containing  an  aisle  and  tw*o 
ruined  transepts  : there  is  a tower  at  the  western  end  sur* 
mounted  by  a spire  165  feet  in  height.  There  is  a good 
stone  bridge  over  the  Gwendraeth  vechan.  The  antient 
castlo  occupies  a rocky  eminence  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Gwendraeth  Vochan : its  external  appearance  it  grand  and 
imposing ; it  is  on  the  whole  in  good  preserv'ation,  several 
of  the  apartments  being  entire,  with  their  arched  rooft  yet 
unimpaired,  and  some  of  the  staircases  being  in  tolerable 
condition.  The  magnificent  gateway  toward  the  west,  which 
furmcfl  the  principal  entrance,  is  siso  yet  standing.  The 
grouml  plan  of  this  castle  was  nearly  square,  with  a large 
tower  at  each  corner,  and  several  other  towers  of  smaller 
dimensions.  This  fortress  is  said  to  have  been  built  about 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  by  a Norman  knight  who 
had  assisted  in  the  conquest  of  Glamorganshire.  There  is  a 
free-schoo],  the  master  of  which  has  a small  salary  from  the 
corporation.  The  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  king. 
Lcland  mentions  a cell  of  black  monks  of  Sherburne  as 
being  here  in  his  time ; there  are  some  slight  remains  of 
this  or  some  other  religious  house.  Kidwelly  has  aeveral 
dissenting  meeting-houses. 

Laughame  is  on  the  right  or  S.W.  bank  of  the  mstuary  of 
the  Tave.  It  is  about  three  miles  to  the  left  of  the  road 
from  London  to  Milfurd  (turning  off  at  St  Clear's  bridge), 
miles  (Voro  Caermarthen.  The  town  Is  built  on  tbe 
edge  of  a marsh,  open  to  tbe  sea,  and  hacked  by  high 
grounds:  it  is  of  small  extent  but  contains  a considerable 
proportion  of  respectable  bouses.  The  parish  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  is  large  and  nandsome,  and 
with  the  church>yard  (which  is  on  a declivity,  affording  a 
rich  view  from  the  upper  part)  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  this  sequestered  place.  The  castle  of  Laugharne  is  a 
very  picturesque  and  noble  ruin.  When  Mr.  Malkin 
visiiea  it  in  1603  the  proprietor  had  laid  out  the  inner  court 
as  a Mrden,  and  filled  one  of  tbo  towers  with  evergreens 
and  flowering  shrubs.  It  was  probably  built  by  some  of 
tlte  Norman  lords  who  invaded  this  coast  soon  after  the 
conquest ; it  was  an  object  of  frequent  hostility  in  the  wars 
between  the  Welsh  and  the  English,  and  was  again  con- 
tested in  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament. 
There  are  also  the  remains  of  a building  called  Roche's 
Castle,  but  supposed  to  have  been  really  a monastery. 
Laugharne  is  well  supplied  with  provisions.  So  late  as 
tbo  commencement  of  the  present  century  it  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  inhabited  respectively  by  the  English  and 
Welsh,  wno  neither  mixed  together  nor  even  understood 
each  other’s  language.  In  1831  the  population  of  the  town 
was  1423;  of  the  whole  parish.  2020.  The  antient  name 
of  this  place  was  Aber  Coran  (i.  Coran-mouth),  from  the 
Goran  or  Cowin,  which  joins  the  Tave  just  above  it : after- 
wards it  was  called  Llacbarn  (or  TSl  Dacbarn.  i.  e.,  * above 
the  great  lake' ) from  which  the  present  name  has  been  by 
corruption  derived.  The  town  of  lAugharno  is  incorporated. 
The  trade  of  the  place,  which  consists  chiefly  of  the  export 
of  butter  and  com,  is  inconsiderable.  There  are  several 
dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  some  small  endowments 
for  education  and  other  charitable  purposes.  This  town 
was  tbe  birthplace  of  an  eminent  political  and  theological 
writer,  Dean  Tucker,  who  died  in  1799,  aged  87. 

Llandilo-vawr,  or,  as  it  is  usually  c^lm,  Llandilo,  is  on 
the  right  or  N.  bank  of  the  Towy,  and  on  the  high  road 
throu^  Brecon  to  Caermarthen  and  Milford;  15  miles 
from  Caermarthen.  Tbo  town  is  delightftilly  situated, 
but  has  little  attraction  in  itself,  though  eonsiderable 
improveroenta  have  been  made : tbe  houses,  except  those 
of  modem  erection,  are  generally  mean,  the  streets  ir- 
irregular,  and  the  hridgi^  though  not  of  antient  date,  in- 
conveniently narrow,  Tlie  church,  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Teilo,  from  whom  the  town  gets  its 
name  (Llan-dt*ilo-vswr  or  fawr,  the  church  of  Teilo  the 
great)  ■ it  consisU  of  two  aisles.  The  market  of  this  town 


is  considerable:  ( is  held  on  Saturday:  there  are  eight 
annual  fairs.  Tlie  quarter  sessions  aro  held  here  once  in 
the  year.  The  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  gift  of  tbo  bishop 
of  St.  David's : the  pariah,  which  is  very  extensive,  ) 6 miles 
from  N.  to  S.  and  eight  from  R.  to  W.,  is  subdividml  into 
tho  town  and  liberty  of  Llandilo-vawr  (population  1268).  and 
tbe  hamlets  or  chapelries  of  Bryn-y-beirdd  (pop.  379) : ClV' 
nammon  (pop.  227);  Cwmcawrlwyd  (pop.  179);  Maner- 
fabon  (pop.  402) ; UpMr  Manordilo  (pop.  323) ; Ixiwcr 
Manordiio  (pop.  352  ; Pentre-cwm  (pop.  206);  Tacblojan 
and  Rliiewlas  (pi)p.)  221);  Taliaris  ^p.  207);  Trccaslle 
(pop.  377);  Tregih  (pop.  372) ; and  Tyr-escob  and  Rhos- 
maen  (pop.  6.36):  pop.  of  the  whole  pariah  5149.  There 
are  several  dissenting  places  of  wimhip  in  the  parish,  and 
a small  endowed  school.  I..eather  and  some  woollens  fur 
homo  consumption  aro  made  in  the  parish. 

Within  a short  distance  of  this  town  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  Towy  stands  the  antient  castle  of  Dynevor 
or  Dinas-fawr*.  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  tho  antient 
princes  of  South  Wales : the  remains  consist  chiefly  of  two 
towers,  one  round,  the  other  square,  and  the  walls  surround- 
ing an  irregular  area.  Newton  House,  the  present  mannion 
of  Lord  Dynevor,  is  at  some  distance  from  the  castle  in  a 
secludeil  part  of  the  grounds.  Four  miles  S.E.  of  the  town 
are  tho  remains  of  Craig  Cenon  or  Carrey  Connon  Caste)], 
on  the  river  Cennen  or  Kcnnen.  This  rum  is  considerable, 
consisting  of  several  towers  and  the  remains  of  several 
apartments:  tho  date  of  its  origin  has  been  roucli  disputed. 
Not  far  from  this  is  Llauduvaen,  a spring  once  much  re- 
sorted to  on  account  of  its  supposed  medicinal  qualities. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  Llandilo-vawr  was 
the  place  of  election  for  the  county  members:  it  is  now 
only  a polling  place. 

'the  borough  Llandovery  is  on  tbo  Bracn,  a feeder  of  the 
Towy.  near  ttie  junction  of  the  two,  as  well  as  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Gwthrig  or  Gwydderig  with  the  Bracn.  It  is  on 
the  road  from  London  to  Cacrmartlicn,  27  miles  from  Caer- 
marthen. The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  consi- 
derably improvctl  of  lato  years.  It  is  in  the  parish  of 
Llandingad,  or  Dandingat,  tho  church  of  which  stands  in 
tbe  middle  of  the  town  : the  name  Llandovery  is  a cor- 
ruption of  the  Welsh  desipiation  Llan-ym  Ddyfri  or  Ddy- 
froed,  the  church  among  the  waters,  an  allusion  to  the  situ- 
ation of  this  church  near  the  three  rivers  mentioned  above. 
The  church  has  no  architectural  beauty.  There  are  tuo 
bridges  over  the  Towy  near  the  town  ; one  a stone  bridge 
of  one  arch,  tho  other,  began  in  1832,  a suspension-bridge. 
There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses  in  tho  town  : 
that  of  the  Independents  is  very*  large.  There  are  a na- 
tional school,  an  infant  school,  and  several  Sumlay  schools. 
Tho  population  of  Llandovery  in  1831  was  1706:  that  of 
the  whole  parish  of  Llandingat  2465.  The  market  on  Sn- 
turdav  is  well  attended.  There  are  six  annual  fairs. 
Llamiovery  was  formerly  a contributary  l>orough  to  Caer- 
marthen. 

The  living  of  Llandingat  is  a vicarage,  with  the  chapelry 
of  Man  Fair  y Brynn  annexed ; and  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
bishop  of  St.  David's.  This  living  was  held  al»ove  two  hun- 
dred years  since  by  tbe  Rev.  Rees  Prichsrd,  known  as  the 
vicar  of  Llandovery,  and  author  of  a very  popular  collection 
of  religious  poems,  called  * Canwyll  y Cymry’  ('  the  Welsh- 
man’s C'HncUe  ),  but  more  generally  known  as  *Llyfr  y 
Ficer'  ('  tbe  Vicar's  Book  ) : it  is  the  companion  to  the  Bible 
in  almost  every  Welsh  cottage.  An  civdowment  left  by  Mr. 
Prichard  for  t\ie  maintenance  of  a free  school  has  been  by 
some  means  lost,  and  the  property  has  reverted  to  his  de- 
scendants. 

There  is  supposed  to  have  been  a Roman  station  in  tho 
immediate  neignbourhood  of  Llandovery,  at  Llan  Fair  y 
Brynn ; and  the  supposition  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  of  several  Roman  antiquities:  but  the  rise  of  the 
town  of  Llandovery  is  rattier  to  be  ascribed  to  the  erection 
of  its  castle,  which  it  is  likely  was  built  by  some  of  tbo 
Norman  barons  who  invaded  tbe  country  soon  after  the 
conquest.  The  castle  was  ruined  during  the  civil  wars  of 
tbe  1 7th  century.  There  are  some  remains  of  it  on  a hill 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Bran,  consisting  of  part  of  tbe  keep 
and  some  outworks. 

Llangtulock.  or  Llan  Gadog  Fawr,  is  in  the  vale  of  Towy, 
near  the  junction  of  tho  Sawddy  with  that  river.  It  is  ju^t 
to  the  right  of  a branch-road  leading  from  Trecastle  to 

* The  eaitle  of  Pyaevor,  »i>cl  rvrn  » port  nf  tbe  lowD 
is  tbe  psrieh  ef  Us^cvepga ; popelenaa  830. 
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I^landilo-viwr.  about'8)  mllea  from  Llandilo-Tawr.  It  is  in 
a (lelightful  situatiim,  and  ha*  a very  respcrlaWe  appear- 
acjce.  several  of  the  house#  being  good  building*.  The 
church  i*  an  uld  and  substantial  etliflco.  There  is  a oiorlcm 
bridge  of  five  arches  over  the  Towy.  There  are  several 
dissenting  ineeting-house*.  There  was  once  a baronial 
castle  here,  but  no  part  of  it  now  exists.  The  population 
of  the  parish  in  was  2-17R.  Coal  and  limestone  are 

worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  coal  is  sent  partly  by 
canal  to  Swansea,  and  exported  from  iheooe.  The  living  i# 
a vicarage  in  the  gift  of  il>o  bishop  of  St.  Da>id  s.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Cadog,  whence  Uio  name  of  the  | 
town  is  derived. 

Newcastle  Emlvn  is  so  united  with  the  borough  of  Adpar 
in  Canliganshire,  that  they  are  usually  constdered  as  one 
town,  ami  bi>ih  are  commonly  included  under  the  name  of 
Newcastle.  They  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Teify  or  Tcivi ; 
Newcastle  on  Uie  left  or  soulli  bank,  and  Adpar  on  the  right 
or  north  bank,  and  form  an  irregular  street  nearly  a mile 
long.  The  houses  are  in  general  well  built.  There  is  no 
particular  trade  carried  on  in  the  place ; but  it  forms  a 
centre  for  the  sale  of  cattle  fur  the  English  market : and  in 
the  spring  the  sea-side  hurley  of  Car<ligunshirc.  which  is  in 
high  repute,  is  sold  here  fur  seed.  Stone  coal  and  culm 
are  brought  by  land  from  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
of  Caermarthen,  and  bituminous  coal  from  t’anligan.  to 
which  it  is  brought  by  sea.  There  are  eleven  calile-faini 
in  the  je«r.  Uinumlary  lirports.) 

Newcastle  is  2‘2»  miles  from  l»ndon.  through  Llandover)- 
and  Lumpc‘U>r.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Kemmrth,  which  had, 
in  1831,  1933  inhubilants,  of  whom  it  is  likely  nearly  one- 
half  arc  in  the  hamlet  of  Einlyn,  which  includes  the  town. 
The  chupel  at  Newcastle  is  a neat  nKMlern  building.  There 
are  some  diMcniing  places  of  wor^bip. 

The  hamlet  of  Emlyn.  in  wbicii  Newcastle  is,  was  in- 
cludeil  by  the  Reform  Act  in  the  borough  of  Adpar,  as 
contributory  to  Cunligan.  Newcastle  was  antiently  callerl 
Dinas  Eml)n  (city  uf  Emlyn).  and  took  its  name  of  New- 
castle from  its  tortress  being  rebuilt  by  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas, 
m Uie  reign  of  llunry  VII.  The  situation  of  this  castle,  on 
a sort  uf  peninsula  toriucd  by  a bend  uf  the  Tcivi,  is  very 
picturesque;  the  arched  gateway,  supported  by  two  octagon 
towers,  which  faces  ti»«  tow  n,  is  a striking  object.  The 
greater  part  of  the  building  ha*  disappeared.  There  is  u 
saimun-leap  on  the  Teifi,  a short  distance  below  Newcastle. 

The  village  of  St.  Clear'*,  nine  miles  from  Caennarthen 
towards  Milfiird.  export#  n considerable  ({unntity  of  corn, 
butler,  and  other  agricultural  pnxluce.  The  parisli  had 
in  1831  a population  of  1(183.  Tiicrc  are  some  remain#  of 
an  alien  priory  of  Clumac  monks  formerly  existing  iiere. 
a cell  to  St.  Miiriin  du  Campis  at  Paris.  St.  Clear'#  had 
once  a strong  castle,  the  site  of  which  is  indicated  by  an 
ariificial  mound  of  earth. 

Dii'itionM  for  Eccle$ia^ticat  and  Legal  /JMrpo.rrr.-*-This 
county  i#  in  thcdi«>ces«  of  St.  David's,  and  for  the  most  part 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Caermarthen ; a very  small  part  is 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cardigan.  Tiie  number  of  parishes, 
according  to  the  population  returns,  is  76 ; but  in  the 
* Hf'auties  of  England  and  Wales'  this  statement  is  charged 
as  incorrect,  and  the  number  of  parishes  is  given  at  78, 
with  12  cbapidrics  in  addition.  The  county  is  in  the  South 
Wales  circuit;  the  assirc#  are  held  at  Caermarthen,  also 
the  Epiphany.  Easter,  and  Mirhuolmas  sessions ; the  mid- 
summer sessions  are  held  at  Llandilo-vaw  r. 

Caermarthenshirc  returns  two  members  to  parliaroeut : 
before  the  Reform  Act  it  returned  only  one.  Caermarthen 
with  Llanelly  returns  one  meiuber ; and  Newcastle  is  united 
with  Adpur  (Cardiganshire)  as  a contributory  borough  to 
Canhgan.  Caermarthen  is  the  chief  place  of  county  elec- 
tion ; the  pulling  stations  are  Caermarthen,  Llandilo-vawr, 
Jdandovery,  Newcastle-Emljn,  Si.  Clear'*,  Llanelly,  Llan- 
sawcl. 

Hiatorif,  Antiquities,  — In  the  most  anticnt  period  to 

which  the  authentic  history  of  this  country  reaches,  it  was 
inhabited  by  n Hritish  tribe,  to  whom  tlie  geographer  Ptolemy  I 
give*  the  name  of  Dinnctie  (^qjtsiTtu),  among  who.->e  town*  I 
he  nienlinns  Maridunnm  (Mcipo'oi'i-wi').  or  CaiT-niarthen. 
The  IXniicim  were  suhdu«>d,  it  i#  likely,  by  Julius  Kmiiii- 
nu«.  the  siihjugaiur  of  the  warlike  Sdure#,  the  neighbour* 
of  the  Domc:a*.  Ti  thi'-*  Roman  general  are  ascrilKid  two 
Roman  roacU.  the  Via  Julia  J/onriuio,  nml  the  Vtn  Julia 
MohttinOy  uluch  ertt'S  this  county,  llie  first  near  live  const, 
probably  tlirough  Neath  and  Loughur  tCilaiiiurganshirc), 


and  Caermarthen  ; the  second,  more  inland,  by  Uan^dock 
and  Llandilo-vawr.  Thene  mads  *ccm  to  have  united  at 
Maridiinum  (Caermarthen),  and  thence  to  have  been  ron- 
linued  to  the  neighbourhwxl  of  Mcnapia  (St.  David  s),  pro- 
bably in  a direction  nearly  due  west  Other  Roman  rouda 
have  been  traced.  Near  Llanboidy,  west  of  Caermarthen, 
are  the  remains  of  a British  or  Roman  camp,  at  the  enlrunre 
of  which,  in  1692,  were  found  200  Roman  silver  coins,  of 
early  date,  buried  in  two  leaden  boxes  just  under  the  surftu:e 
of  the  gruuiul. 

Resides  Maridunum  there  seems  to  hare  been  another 
Roman  station  at  Llaiifairy  Brynn,  near  Llandovery  (»eo 
ainivc) : this  station  ho#  bwn  ascertained  by  the  number 
of  roads  meeting  here,  and  by  various  Roman  aiitiquilies 
dug  up  ; but  its  name  is  not  known,  though  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  of  some  imporlanre. 

After  the  departure  ot  the  Romans  this  district  was  in- 
cluded in  the  principality  of  Ceredigion  (Cardigun) ; but  in 
the  9th  century  it  was  subject  to  Rhi>dri  Mowr,  or  Roflenck 
the  Great,  who  united  the  whole  of  Wales  into  one  kingdom. 
Upon  the  division  of  his  territories  among  his  three  sons. 
Cereiligion.  including  Caermarthenshire  and  nearly  all  the 
rcbt  uf  South  Wales,  fell  to  tlie  lot  of  Cudell,  the  scat  of 
whose  government  was  at  Dinas  Fawn:,  or  Dynevor,  where 
Riiodri  hail  built  a palace. 

The  division  of  Wales  among  the  sons  of  Rhodri  was  a 
fatal  step  ; dissensions  broke  out  among  the  brother*  ; Ca- 
dcll  conquered  Powis  (a  district  between  the  Wye  and  the 
Smeru),  the  heritage  ol'his  brother  Merfyn.  He  was  bim- 
Rcif  subsequently  attacked  by  his  other  brother  Anaraw  J, 
king  of  Gwynedii,  or  North  Wales;  and  in  this  war  Caer- 
marthen^hiro  was  ravaged  by  Anarawd  with  a powerful 
force  supported  by  some  Saxon  auxiliaries.  CadcU  was 
succeeded  in  907  bv  bis  son  Hywel,  who  submiqucnlly 
united  the  whole  of  VV'ules  under  hissct  uire:  and  became, 
umler  the  name  of  Hywel  l-Ma  (or  Howell  the  Good), 
celebrated  a#  the  legislator  of  liis  kingdom.  A fresh  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom  after  Hywel's  death  brought  new 
troxiblcs  : the  occasional  re-unions  which  resulted  from  incro 
force  were  not  permanent;  and  to  the  nit»ery  of  these  civil 
broils  were  added  the  ravage#  of  Danish  invaders.  In 
the»e  contest#  Caermarthenshire  had  its  share;  and  two 
retnorkable  engagements  were  fought  within  ila  border#  : 
one  in  1020,  at  Abergwdi,  near  Cuerinarthen,  in  which 
Llewelyn,  at  that  time  sovereign  of  the  whole  of  Wales, 
defeated  and  slew  a Scottish  adventurer.  Run,  who,  per- 
sonating one  of  the  Welsh  prince#,  had  raised  a force  among 
; the  di&affcrtMl  chieftains ; another  in  1021,  in  which  Lle- 
welyn defeated  two  native  priocos.  who  were  supiwrteil 
against  him  by  the  Irish  and  Scots,  but  fell  himself  in  the 
action  Ihriugh  treachery.  This  battle  was  fought  near 
CaeriDaiiUcn.  Throughout  tJicsc  contests  Dvnevor  con- 
tinue*! to  be  the  seat  of  government  for  South  \Val«s, 

Some  years  after  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Nor- 
mans. the  great  feudal  lords,  whose  possessions  bordervil 
U])oii  Wales,  began  a scries  of  eucroschments  u]xm  ihe 
principality  of  .South  Wale#,  by  which  it  was  gruilually 
reduced  to  the  counties  of  Cacrmartlicn  and  Cardigan; 
oven  these  were  for  some  time  in  the  possesaion  of  Henry  I, 
of  F.ngland.  During  this  possession  it  is  likely  that  sevcial 
of  tho  castles  built  by  the  Nunnun  barons  had  lUeir  origin  ; 
some  of  them  may  have  been  erccU-d  during  earlier  uu- 
croachraciits  on  the  territory.  A considerable  j>art  of  tho 
nrincipality  of  Dynevor  was  given  up  by  Henry  I.  to  a 
Welsh  priuce  who  laid  claim  to  it,  and  whom  Uctiry  found 
himHclf  unable  to  subdue.  Tliis  prince  appear#  however  to 
have  licen  a feudal  subject  of  the  crown  of  England.  Ho 
was  8ui>seqiienl1y  again  involveil  in  hoslilitio#  with  the 
English.  The  castles  of  the  Norman  lord*  were  several  of 
them  taken  and  partially  demolished  ; some  of  them  wetv 
afterwards  recovered  by  the  Normans  and  repaired.  Gra- 
dually the  princes  of  Wale*  sunk  into  the  cbaraf:ter  of 
subject#  of  England,  and  their  hostilities  with  each  other 
and  with  tlie  neighbouring  Norman  lonls  as^umo  more  the 
clinractcrof  the  struggles  Wiwwn  a powerful  and  iv-ilessiio- 
biliiy  f«»r  t*-rrilory  or  ]>re-etninence  tlian  of  the  rC5i^tanre  of 
one  nation  to  the  aggrv^sion  of  another.  In  the  wars  beiwvfn 
Llewelyn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  and  Henry  111.,  Ca****- 
maribenshire  b*’caiae  the  scene  of  contest;  .lud  m n severe 
action,  the  Knghsib,  who  were  besieging  Dynevor  castle, 
wen*  entirely  defcat«**1  by  the  trmips  of  Llewelyn,  ahh-d  by 
some  chieftain#  of  South  Wale#.  In  the  final  cunte->t  be- 
tween Llewelyn  and  Edwanl  1.  the  Welsh  were  entirely 
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dcfe«t«il  near  Llaniilovawr.  and  Llewelyn  wot  aubwquendy 
neset  by  the  EiiKhiih  and  killed  while  apart  from  bU  army. 
When  the  complete  >ubju{^tion  of  Walea  took  place  in  the 
reicn  of  Edward  I.,  Caermarthen  became  the  seat  of  courts 
of  Uw  whiou  that  prince  established  for  South  Wales.  The 
subset} uont  revolUufthe  natives  were  repressed  and  punished 
as  acta  of  treason.  During  the  revolt  oi  Owain  Glyndwr,  at 
a subsequent  period,  Caermarthen  castle  was  taken  by  a 
body  of  rrench  aent  to  support  thst  chieftain. 

or  the  troublous  period  which  preceded  the  conquest  of 
South  Wales  this  c.t)unty  possesses  several  memorials  in  tho 
baronial  castles,  tho  remains  of  which  are  so  numerous. 
Those  of  Caermarthen,  KidweUy,  Laugharne,  Dynevor, 
Carreg  Cennen,  Llandovery,  Llangadock,  Krolyn,  and  St. 
etcar^,  have  lK^cn  already  noticed.  Two  call  for  notice 
here,  Llanstuffan.  or  Llan  Stephan,  on  a rock  of  great 
height  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Towy.  near  its  mouth ; and 
Dr)slwyn,  in  the  vale  of  Towy,  ^n  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  between  Llandilo-vawr  and  Caermarthen.  Llan  St«> 
phan  castle  commands  the  entrance  of  the  river;  and  from 
It  there  is  a fine  prospect  on  the  one  side  towards  Caermar- 
then, and  on  tho  other  towards  Tenby  in  Pembrokeshire, 
across  a fine  bay.  The  ruins  are  not  very  considerable,  but 
they  form  a most  picturesque  object,  whether  viewed  from 
tile  land  or  the  water ; and  there  is  sufficient  of  them  to 
show  that  the  area  enclosed  by  the  castle  walls  must  have 
been  large. 

Of  the  monastic  institutions  of  this  county  there  are 
scarcely  any  remains  of  note.  The  ecclesiastical  ruins  at 
Caermarthen.  Kidwelly,  and  Sl  Clears,  hare  been  men- 
tioned ; to  those  we  may  add  Tallagh  or  Talley  abbey,  in  the 
vale  of  the  Gothv,  founded  by  Rhuys  ap  Gruffyd,  prince  of 
South  Wales,  who  died  A.n.  1197,  for  Pnemonstratonsian 
canons,  possessing  a gross  ycarlyr  cvenue,  at  the  dissolulioiii 
of  15.1/.  It.  4d.,  or  136/.  9«.  7a.  clear;  and  Albalanda  or 


Whiteland  Cistortian  abbey,  on  tho  left  luink  of  the  Tave, 
tho  time  of  whose  foundation  is  disputed ; its  yearly  revenue 
at  the  dissolution  was  163/.  17t.  ‘Id.  gross,  or  133/.  3t.  6tl. 
clear.  Neither  of  these  ruins  are  remarkable. 

In  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  century  this  county,  togetlier 
with  those  of  Pembroke  and  Cardigan,  was  held  fur  the 
kmg  by  Richarvl  Earl  of  Carberry.  Tho  parliamentary 
forces  opposeil  to  him  were  commanded  by  General  Laug- 
harne, who  took  from  the  royalists  tho  castles  of  Caermar- 
then and  Laugharne.  At  a sulisequent  period  Laugharne 
deserted  to  the  royalisU;  and  upon  his  defeat  with  his 
coadjutors  by  Colonel  Horton,  several  skirmishes  took  place 
in  Caermarthenshire  as  the  defeated!  party  retreated  Piwards 
Pembroke  castle,  where  they  were  besieged  by  Cromwell, 
and  forced  to  surrender. 

(Beauiieg  Rnglnnd  and  ; Malkin's  Skfitcheg  nf 
South  ffaleg;  Carlisle's  Top.  Dirt,  IRalfg;  Arrowsmilh^s 
atul  Greenough  s Grolagicai  Mop  q/“  England  and 
Walt*;  Conybeare  and  Phillips's  Gndogy  of  England  ami 
H'uleg;  Parliamentary  Peportt;  and  I^aterson's  Roadt.'i 

Statiitics. — Populatiim.  Caermarihenshire  is  chiefly  an 
agricultural  county.  Of  *23,361  males  *20  years  of  oge  and 
upwanls.  resUling  within  the  county  in  1831,  it  was  found 
that  12.749  we.'e  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  only 
292  in  manufactures  or  making  machinery.  Tlie  latter  num- 
ber were  chiefly  employed  in  weaving  woollens,  and  wore  not 
confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the  county,  being  so  dts* 
persed  that  not  more  than  fourteen  weavers  resided  in  any 
one  place.  The  number  of  persons  so  einpiutcd  was  about 
260.  Machinery  for  weaving  is  constructed  at  Llanelly 
and  Llangeler. 

The  fidiowing  summary  of  the  population  as  it  existe*!  in 
May.  1831,  shows  the  mitidwr  of  inhabitants  and  their  occu 
pations  in  each  hundred,  &c.,  of  the  county. 
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Camwallon  « • , 

2,010 

2.157 

69 

39 

665 

408 

1.084 

3,4*26 

5,473 

10,899 

2,674 

Cathinog  . . , 

1.923 

2,039 

15 

33 

1.305 

451 

283 

4,727 

4 956 

9.683 

2.254 

Cayo  . . . . 

1.481 

1.623 

14 

4.3 

1.016 

311 

296 

3.883 

4,011 

7.926 

1.416 

Derllys  . . . , 

3.061 

.9,210 

33 

90 

2.003 

645 

592 

7,648 

8,275 

15.923 

3.674 

Elvet  . . . 

2.883 

2.995 

6 

47 

1.792 

808 

395 

7,664 

8,128 

15,792 

3.499 

iskennen  . 

1.711 

1,83.5 
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47 
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403 

4.075 

4..151 

8.426 

2.006 
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1.924 

2,088 

16 

76 

939 

437 

712 

4.858 

3,143 

10,001 

2.305 

Ferfedd  . , . 

2,364 

2,613 

26 

88 

1,17} 

863 

581 

5.821 

6,314 

12,135 

2,851 

Caermarthen  (bo-j 
rough)  . . , f 

1,563 

2.127 

.0 

41 

41 

999 

1,087 

4.579 

5,376 

9,955 

2.182 

Totals 

18,920 

20.719 

180 

504 

9.987 

5,299 

5,433 

48,683 

52.037 

100.740 

23,361 

Tlie  absolute  population  of  Caertnartbenshire  at  each  of 
the  four  enumerations  made  in  this  century  was 


Main. 

1301  , 

1811  . 

1821  . 43,377 

1831  . 48.683 


Fmtalet. 


46.662 

52,057 


Totftt.  tne.  per  Onl. 
67,317 

77,217  1470 

90.239  16'8G 

100,740  11-54 


Showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  enumera- 
tions of  33.423  persons,  or  m?arly  50  per  cent.,  which  is 
somewhat  below  the  general  rate  of  increase  ihruugliout 


Emrland. 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  — The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  throe  periods  of  * 

1811  were  £23,548  being  an  average  of  6a.  It/.jfnr  each 
1821  „ 27.-283  « 6 0 >inhabi- 

1831  „ 33..59S  „ 6 8 Jtant 


The  sum  expended  for  this  purpose  in  the  year  ending 
the  25th  March.  1834,  Was  33.753/.  4s..  which  on  the  sup- 
prisition  that  the  population  has  gone  on  increasing  since 
1831  at  the  same  rate  of  increase  as  in  the  ten  preceding 
years,  is  an  average  of  6t.  bd.  for  each  inhabitant.  All 
tbeee  averages  are  beluw  those  for  the  whole  of  England 


and  Walea. 

The  sum  raised  within  the  oountv  for  poors'  rule,  county 


rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25:h 
March,  1833,  was  44,587/.  In  the  same  year  there  was 
exiKMidcd— • £.  s. 

r or  the  reliefer  the  poor  . . 36,251  1 9 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  |>aupcrs,  &c.  1,377  4 

For  other  purposes  ....  7,363  13 

i.'44.992  18 

The  descriptions  of  properly  assessed  for  local  purposes 
are  not  distinguislieil  in  the  returns  made  up  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1834.  The  total  umuuut  lovUd  iathat  year 
was  43,994/.,  ond  the  expenditure  was  as  follow*:— 

For  the  relief  of  the  }«Kir  . . . 33,755  0 

111  suits  of  law.  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  1,850  3 

For  other  purposes  ....  7,8U7  17 


£43.413  4 

A saving  has  therefore  been  offocted  of  nearly  7 per  cent, 
in  the  expense  of  relieving  the  poor,  but  tlie  other  expenses 
have  increased,  and  therefore  the  saving  on  tlio  whole 
amount  is  only  about  3^  per  cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Caermarthenshire,  in 
1829.  was  10,  and  the  length  of  roads  under  ihcir  charge 
319  uiilca:  the  annual  income  arising  from  the  tolls  and 
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parith  compnaition  was  7118/.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  landing  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  four  schools  ui 
6148/.  the  county. 

The  county  expenditure  for  various  purposes,  exclusive  CAERNARVON  or  CAER-YU-ARPON  (the  town 
of  the  reliefer  the  poor,  was  2480/.  Or.  11^.  in  1833.  The  or  fortress  in  Arfon),  a town  in  North  Wales,  upon  the 
sum  levied  for  county  rate,  m 1833.  was  4500/.  Menai  Strait,  the  capitol  of  the  county  to  which  it  fives 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in  name.  235  miles  from  London,  by  Shrewsbury  and  Balt. 
Caermarthenshire,  in  the  three  septennial  periods  en«ling  It  is  in  53®  0'  N.  lat.  and  4®  14'  W.  long, 
with  1820.  1827.  and  1834,  were  164.  147,  and  263  respec-  The  remains  of  the  Roman  station  Segontiuro  (//i/r. 
tirely,  being  an  average  of  23  annually  in  the  first  period,  Anton.),  known  by  the  name  of  Caer-seiont,  are  intersected 
of  2i  in  the  second,  and  of  38  in  the  tbinl  period.  The  by  the  road  leading  to  the  church  of  Llanbeblig,  in  which 
numbers  of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  1831,  1832.  parish  Caernarvon  stands.  They  are  about  amile  from  the 
and  1833.  were  23,  33.  and  1 1 respectively.  Of  these  the  town,  and  consist  of  some  fragments  of  the  wall.  The  in- 
number who  had  committed  closure  was  of  an  oblong  form,  and  comprehended  about  six 

18SI.  1831.  1813.  ^or  seven  acres,  on  the  summit  of  a small  elevation  on  the 

Felonies  were  • • 17  18  6 east  or  right  bank  of  the  river  Seiont.  A Roman  road  is 

Misdemeanors  . ♦ 6 15  5 traceable  leading  to  Dinas  Dinorddwig,  a Roman  sta- 

Of  whom  were  convicted  11  23  4 tion  a few  miles  to  the  E.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Seiont 

Acquitted  . . 12  . ^ is  a Homan  fort  still  nearly  entire.  The  walls  are  about 

Tlve  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  crimes  it  the  | ] or  12  feet  high  and  6 feet  thick,  with  three  parallel  rows 
assizes  and  sessions,  in  1835,  was  38;  of  these  4 were  of  circular  boles  about  three  inches  in  diameter  running  all 
offences  against  the  person,  8 against  property  committed  round  the  walls.  Where  the  facings  are  dilapidated  the 
with  violence,  and  26  offences  against  property  committed  pccultarily  of  Roman  masonry  is  easily  discoverable.  Near 
without  violence  : of  which  19  were  cases  of  simple  larceny,  one  comer  of  the  work  is  aheap  of  stones  which  once  formed 
1 of  arson,  6 of  robbery  and  housebreaking:  there  were  a circular  tower,  and  the  foundations  of  similar  towers  are 
3 cosies  of  murder.  Of  the  persons  charged  with  offences  visilde  at  the  other  coraers. 

only  3 were  females.  The  present  town  of  Caernarvon  is  probably  the  repre- 

Of  these.  14  could  read  and  write,  5 could  read  only,  and  sentative  of  the  native  town,  which  was  adjacent  to  the  Ro- 
1 6 could  neither  read  nor  write,  in  which  latter  number  all  man  station.  The  situation  appeared  to  Edward  1.  a favour- 
tho  females  are  included ; the  degree  of  instruction  of  the  able  ono  for  erecting  a fortress  to  curb  bis  newly  conquered 
remaining  3 could  not  be  ascertained.  The  proportion  of  subjects,  the  Welsh.  In  1282  he  commenced  the  buibling 
(ho  offenders  to  the  population  in  1835  was  1 in  2651.  of  Caernarvon  castle,  and  it  has  been  said,  notwithstanding 

There  U one  savings-bank  in  the  county ; the  number  of  its  extent,  to  have  boon  built  within  a year ; a more  authentic 
depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  November,  record,  however,  speaks  of  its  building  as  having  occupied 
1832,  1833,  and  1831,  were  respectively, — twelve  vears,  and  the  revenues  of  tke  archbishopric  of 

1833.  i«33.  1S34  York  (which  was  kept  vacant  for  a time  to  serve  this  turn) 

Number  of  depositors  . . 281  259  278  were  appropriated  to  defray  the  cost : the  walls  of  Segon> 

Amount  of  clepo.sits  . . £8535  7653  7902  tium  furnished  a part  of  the  materials;  limestone  was 

Eduration.^The  following  abstract  of  the  tiumbcr  of  bioughtfrom  Anglesey,  and  other  materials  from  Vaenol, 
srhcKils,  &c..  in  Caermarlhenshiro,  is  taken  from  parlia-  between  Caernarvon  and  Bangor.  John  do  Havering  was 
montary  returns  on  the  subject  given  in  1835:—-  appointed  the  first  governor,  and  was  to  keep  up  a gar- 

schoou  TiMi.  risen  of  SO  men.  In  this  castle,  in  1284,  the  first  F.ngUsh 

Infant  Schools  ..........  5 * Prince  of  Wales,' aflorwards  the  unhappy  Edward  II.,  was 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools,  ages  born. 

from  2 to  7 years,  sex  not  specificil  , 130  Upon  a rising  of  the  Welsh  in  1294,  under  Mador,  an 


130 

Daily  Schools 161 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools,  ages 
from  4 to  14  years:,— 

Males 1924 

Females  «...  1182 

Sex  not  specified  . 2769 

5875 

Schools  . . . ,166  

Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction G005 

Sunday  Schools  207 

Number  of  children  and  others  at  such 
schools 

Males 3771 

Females  ....  3101 

Sex  not  specified  , 1 1,544 

18.416 


Those  children  who  are  both  in  the  Sunday  schools  and 
the  day  Mhoola  are  entered  twice  in  the  foregoing  abstract. 
3fuinienanre  of  Schools. 
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IHtly  iIrhinU  30  TiS  ; 13  | B3H,  131  j 39S4  6 308 

Sonday  SrtMMit  3 316  I 198  , 17.648|  5 | 364  1 8X 

Total...  <8  I 319  |U.536|l3l  | 4438  7 336 

Schools  established  by  Dissenters  included  in  the  above. 

SehooU.  Scbolari. 

Infant  schools  — — - 


Daily  schools II  400 

Sunday  scliools 138  12,739 

Two  boarding  schools  are  included  among  tiio  ICI  daily 
L«hools. 

The  Hchools  established  since  1818  are— 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  65,  containing  2945  scholars. 
Sunday  schools  . . . 178,  , 16,668  ,» 


iilegiticiiate  son  of  Llewelyn,  prince  of  Wales,  Caernari'OD 
ca.ilic  and  town  were  taken  by  the  insui^nts,  the  English 
inhabitants  massacred,  and  tfie  place  burnt  In  the  insur- 
rection of  Owain  Glvndwr  it  was  defended  for  the  king 
Henry  IV.  by  two  Welsh  captains,  to  whom  it  had  been  in- 
trust^. In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  1.  and  the  parliam<*nt 
the  castle,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  royalists,  was  taken 
by  captain  Swanky,  a parliamentarian,  with  400  prisoners 
and  a quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  bMty.  It 
wos  soon  however  retaken  by  the  royalists.  In  1646  it  was 
again  besieged  by  the  parliamonta^  forces  under  generals 
Mvtton  and  Laughame ; and  Lord  Byron,  the  governor,  was 
reduced  to  surrender,  though  upon  honourable  terms.  In 
1648  General  Mvtton  was  besieged  here  by  a force  under 
Sir  John  Owen,  but  the  approach  of  a superior  force  obliged 
Sir  John  to  raise  the  siege,  and  his  defeat  shortly  afterwards 
led  to  the  entire  submission  of  North  Wales  to  the  par- 
liament 

Caernanon  occupies  a peninsula  formed  by  the  Monai 
strait  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  and  tho  Seiont  on  the 
south.  The  town  is  walled : the  walls  are  defended  by  round 
towers,  and  had  originally  only  two  gates;  other  openings 
have  been  subsequently  made  to  form  a communication  with 
the  suburbs  on  the  oast,  which  have  so  far  increased  as  to 
make  a new  town.  The  town  walls  unite  with  the  castle, 
which  U on  the  south  side  of  the  town  on  the  banks  of  tho 
Seiont ; the  strecU  are  narrow  but  regularly  laid  out,  crosv 
ing  at  right  angles,  and  are  well  paved  and  lighted.  The 
quay  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle,  extending  along  the 
Seiont,  and  there  is  a terrace  outside  the  town  wall  and 
along  the  shore  of  the  Monai,  extending  from  the  quay  to  tho 
north  side  of  the  town.  There  is  also  a pier  projecting  into 
tho  Seiont. 

The  town-hall  is  over  one  of  tho  antient  gates  of  the  town. 
The  (*ounly  hall,  in  which  the  assizes  are  held,  is  a commo- 
dious buililing  inside;  tho  county  prison  is  small.  There 
are  a new  market-house  and  a corn-market,  formerly  used 
as  the  general  market-house  and  shambles.  The  chapel  of 
rose  for  Caernarvon  is  in  the  parish  of  Llanbeblig,  (Un 
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obureh  of  which  ti  »t  toxae  distance),  and  haa  been  much 
enlarged  and  improved  of  late  years. 

The  externa)  walU  of  the  castle  are  nearly  entire,  enclos- 
ing a space  of  three  acres,  of  an  oblong  shape : they  are 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  thick,  and  have  within  their  tliick- 
ness  a covered  gallery  with  loop-holes  for  the  discharge  of 
arrowa  There  are  in  the  circuit  of  the  walls  numerous  em- 
battled towers  with  turrets : these  towers  are  by  no  means 
of  unifonn  shape,  some  are  pentagonal,  while  others  have 
six  or  eight  sides.  The  E^le  tower,  so  called  from  the 
figure  of  an  eagle  carved  on  it  in  stone  (supposed  to  be  of 
Bioman  origin,  and  transported  here  from  the  ruins  of  Se- 
goiitium),  eontained  the  apartment  in  which  Edward  II. 
was  born.  The  principal  entry  to  the  castle  is  by  a gate- 
way originally  defended  by  four  portcullises,  under  a massy 
tower.  Ml  the  front  of  which  is  a statue  of  Edward  I in  a 
menacing  posture;  another  is  called  Queen's-gate  from 
Eleanor,  the  queen  of  Edward  I.,  having  entered  by  this  gate 
when  she  cane  here  to  lie  in.  The  interior  of  the  castle  is 
much  dilapidated. 

The  population  of  the  parish  of  Llanbeblig  in  18.11  was 
7642,  of  whom  the  bailifls  computed  6877  to  m within  the 
boundaries  of  the  borough  of  Caernarvon,  but  these  boun- 
daries extend  in  some  directions  two  miles  from  the  town. 
There  is  no  manufacture  of  any  importance  : the  chief  trade 
IS  the  exportation  of  copper  ore  and  of  slates  from  the  quar- 
ries of  Llanberris  and  IJanllyfni  in  the  interior.  The  trade 
has  been  much  enlarged  since  the  removal  of  the  coast 
duty  upon  slates.  Some  coast  trade  is  csrhed  on  with  Li- 
verpool, Bristol,  London,  and  Ireland,  and  there  is  a litUe 
foreign  trade.  The  port  has  been  much  improved,  and 
there  is  a rail-road  from  the  slate-quarries  of  Llanllyfhi  to 
the  town.  Carlisle's  ' Top.  Diet,  of  Wales’  assigns  to  Caer- 
narvon two  weekly  markets,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  but 
other  authorities  speak  only  of  the  Saturday  market  There 
are  Are  annual  fairs.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  fishing. 

Caernarvon  is  resorted  to  as  a batning-place.  and  many 
genteel  families  reside  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
There  is  a handsome  hotel  built  by  the  marauis  of  Angle- 
sey, with  aea-water  hatha  attached  to  it  'niere  ia  also  a 
small  theatre,  a large  national  school,  and  several  dissent- 
ing meeting-houses. 

Caernarvon  received  the  first  royal  charter  which  Edward 
t.  granted  to  Wales.  The  mayor  is,  for  the  time  being, 
deputy-governor  of  the  castle.  Caernarvon,  in  conjunction 
with  its  contributory  boroughs,  Pwllheli,  Nevin,  Cricoeith. 
Conwy,  and  Bangor,  (the  last  added  by  the  reform  act.) 
tends  one  member  to  parliament.  {Beautitt  of  England  and 
Wale*;  Bingley'ssnd Evans's  Tours,  Population  Return*, 
Boundary  Report*.) 

CAEKNAKVONSHIRE  is  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  main  land  of  Wales,  being  farther  to  the  N.W.  than 
any  other  county,  except  the  island  of  AnglcHey.  It  is  be- 
tween $3  47  and  63^  21  N lat  . and  3”  40  and  40  4 > W. 
long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Irish  sea ; on  the 
N.W..  by  the  Menai  strait,  which  separates  it  from  Angle- 
sey, and  by  Caernarvon  bay : on  the  S.,  it  is  bounded  by 
the  great  bay  of  Cardigan,  which  forms  on  this  coast  the 
smaller  bays  of  Aberuaron,  Hell's  Mouth,  Ceiriad  Road, 
and  St.  Tudwal'a  Rood  : on  the  S.E.  it  is  bounded  by  Me- 
rionethshire, and  on  the  E.  by  Denbighshire,  from  which, 
few  a large  part  of  the  troundary  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Conwy.  Caernarvonshire  is  thus  on  every  side,  except  the 
E.  and  S.E  . washed  by  the  sea;  and  toward  the  land  the 
boundary  is  for  the  most  part  formed  by  two  streams,  tb<j 
Conwy  and  another  stream  which  separates  Caernarvon- 
shire fh)m  Merionethshire.  There  are  three  detached  por- 
tions on  the  east  or  Denbighshire  side  of  the  Conwy : one  of 
these,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  comprehends  the  promon- 
tories of  Great  Orme's  Head  and  Little  Ormo  a Mead.  The 
form  of  the  county  is  an  irre^lar  oblong,  having  its  grrater 
diameter  or  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  54  or  55  miles; 
and  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  above,  about 
21  or  22  miles.  The  county  contains  544  square  miles,  or 
346.160  acres.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  Welsh  counties, 
with  the  exception  of  Radnor,  Anglesey,  and  Flint.  The 
population  of  the  whole  county  in-lbSI  was  66,500. 

Coajt  and  Mand*,  Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Commu- 
mca/ion#.— There  are  no  remarkable  ne^lands  on  the 
coast,  except  Great  Orme's  Head,  near  tho  mouth  of  the 
Conwy.  Penraaen-raawr.  a loAy  mountain,  rises  abruptly 
iotxL  the  beach,  between  Convry  and  Bangor ; the  high  road 


winds  along  its  tide.  From  the  Ibot  of  Penmaen-mawr  the 
Lavan  sanos  extend  towards  Bangor,  and  contract  the  navi- 
gable  part  of  the  otherwise  wide  N.E.  entrance  of  the  Menai 
channel.  S.W.  of  Caernarvon  a tongue  of  low  land  projects 
into  the  Menai,  oivl,  with  its  connected  sands,  narrows  the 
navigation  of  that  channel  in  the  S.W  entrance.  For  several 
miles  S.W.  from  this  tongue  of  land  the  shore  is  low.  but 
though  tho  mountains  afterwards  appn^ach  the  sea,  (ho  shore 
is  not  steep  until  we  approach  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the 
county,  where  iho  Braich  y PwlI,  the  promontory  of  the  Can- 
cani  (Ka^cavHiv  dxpov)  of  Ptolemy  abruptly  rises  from  the 
ocean.  Before  reaching  this  craggy  coast,  there  are  nume- 
rous little  creeks  or  inlets  which  form  safe  retreats  for  the 
fishermen  of  the  coast ; about  ibi^  part  is  abundance  of 
samphire,  which  sheep  and  cattle  eagerly  feed  on  and  grow 
very  fat.  The  fish  caught  hereabouts  aie  the  beudig, 
the  lobster,  and  the  dory.  Opposite  to  the  headland  of 
Braich  y PwU  is  the  small  island  of  Bardsoy.  on  which  was 
a religious  establishment  of  very  early  dale. 

The  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  county  between  the 
two  extremities  is  more  irregular  than  that  to  the  N.W.  : 
nearly  half  of  it  is  washed  by  the  sea.  From  Braich  y Pwll 
eastwanl  are  the  bay  of  Alwrdaron,  the  headland  of  Pen- 
rhyn.  with  the  island  of  Ynys  Gwylan.  the  dangerous  bay 
of  Hell's  Mouth,  and  the  headland  Penrhyn  l>d.  From 
this  headland  the  coast  stretches  to  the  N.E.,  being  for  the 
most  part  low  and  sandy,  especially  at  the  point  where  Cner* 
narvonshirc  and  Merionethshire  meet,  where  a sandy  inlet 
or  wash  is  traversed  by  one  or  two  streams  which  here  find 
an  outlet  to  the  sea.  Across  these  sands,  a portion  ul  which 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  is  a passage  dangerous 
indeed,  but  shorter  than  round  the  head  of  the  inlet.  Not 
far  from  the  promontory  of  Penrhyn  DO  are  the  two  small 
islands  of  St.  Tudwal : on  the  larger  of  the  two,  now  inha- 
bited only  by  sheep  and  rabbits,  and,  in  the  season,  by  puf- 
fins. was  formerly  a religious  bouse  dedicated  to  St.  Tudwal. 

Caernarvonshire  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  moun- 
tains, some  of  which  are  the  luAiest  in  South  Britain.  From 
the  western  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  C^nwy  the  mouniains 
run  S.W.,  receding  gradually  from  the  coast,  and  presenting 
in  succession  the  following  summits:  Tal-y-Fan  and  Pen- 
maenmawr  (1540  feet),  Camedd  Llewelyn  (.1471  feet).  Car- 
nedd  Dafydd  (3429  feet),  Glider  Vechan  and  Glider  Vawr, 
Snowdon  (3557  feet,  the  highest  mountain  in  South  Brituiii). 
From  Snowdon  the  mouniains  vary  their  direction  a little, 
so  as  gradually  to  approach  the  coast;  the  chief  summits 
are  Craig  (3ocb,  Bwlcn  Mawr  (1673  feet),  Gymgoch,  and 
Rivell  (1667  feet),  which  is  close  upon  the  shore.  Tne^e 
summits  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  main  range 
of  the  Caernarvonshire  or  Snowdonian  mountains.  From 
the  main  moss  of  Snowdon  a branch,  running  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  town  of  Caernarvon,  has  the  summit  Moel  Kilio 
(2366  feet).  Other  branches  from  the  central  mass  occupy 
the  greatest  part  of  the  interior  of  the  county,  and  extend 
into  Merionethshire. 

The  following  description  of  Snowdon  ia  from  Mr.  Pen- 
nant's Tour  in  Wale*  (xoX.ii.  p.  170  *eq.,  2nd  edit.  Lond. 
1784).  ' In  the  course  of  our  ascent  saw  on  our  left  above 

the  ctorn  (valley)  Moel-y- Cynghorion,  or  the  Hill  of  Coun- 
cil. Pass  through  Rtnlch  y Maes  ctem,  and  skirt  the  side 
of  Snowdon  till  we  reach  Bwlch  y Ctem  Brvynog,  where  the 
ascent  becomes  very  difficult  by  reason  of  its  vast  steep- 
ness. People  here  usually  quit  their  horses.  Wo  began  a 
toilsome  march,  clambering  among  the  rocks.  On  the  left 
were  the  precipices  over  Ctem  Brteynog,  with  Llyn  (tho 
pool)  du  yr  dradwy  at  their  foot : on  our  right  were  tbos^ 
over  the  small  lakes  Llyn  Giae,  Llyn  y Nadroedd  and  Llyn 
Coch.  The  last  is  the  highest  on  this  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  on  whoee  margins  we  were  told  that,  in  fairy  davs,  those 
diminutive  gentry  kept  their  revels.  This  space  Wtween 
precipice  and  precipice  forms  a short  and  no  very  agreeable 
isthmus,  till  we  reached  a verdant  expanse  which  gave  us 
tome  respite  before  we  laboured  up  another  series  of  broken 
crags ; alter  these  is  a second  smooth  tract,  which  reaches 
almost  to  the  summit,  which,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  is 
styled  Y Wyddfa,  or  the  Conepicuou*  : it  rises  almost  to  a 
point,  or,  at  least  there  is  but  room  for  a circular  wall  of 
looso  stones,  within  which  travellers  usually  take  their 
repast. 

'The  mountain  from  hcncc  seems  propped  by  four  vast 
buttresse.4,  between  which  are  four  dMp  rioms  or  hollows; 
each,  excepting  one,  had  one  or  more  lakes  lodged  in  its 
distant  bottom.  The  noarast  was  Ifynnon  Uas,  ox  the  green 
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xrfiU.  lyint;  immediately  below  ai.  One  of  the  company  bad 
the  curioHiv  to  descend  a very  bad  way  to  a jutting  rock 
that  iiiipeiuicd  over  the  monstrous  precipice,  and  he  seemed 
like  Mercury  ready  to  take  his  flight  from  the  suoiniit  of 
Atlas.  The  vaters  of  Ffynnon  Lias  from  this  height  ap* 
p<‘arod  hlui‘k  and  unfathomable,  and  the  edges  quite  green. 
From  thence  is  a succession  of  bottoms  surrouniled  by  the 
most  lofty  and  rugged  hills,  the  greatest  part  of  wln>se  sides 
are  quite  mural,  and  form  the  most  mugniticent  amphi- 
theatre in  nature.  The  Wyddfa  is  on  one  side;  Crtb  y 
with  lU  serrated  to|»,  on  another;  Cri6  CocA,  a 
ridge  of  fiery  redness,  appears  beneath  the  preceding ; and 
opposite  to  it  is  the  boundary  called  Lltwfdd.  Another 
very  singular  supjiort  to  this  mountain  is  Y cUvotid  Cttck, 
"i'lng  into  a sharp  ridge,  so  narrow  ns  not  to  afi'urd  breadth 
even  f»r  a path. 

‘I'he  view  from  this  exalted  scene  is  unbounded.  In  a 
former  tour  I saw  from  it  tire  taiunty  of  Chester,  the  high 
bills  of  Yorkshire,  part  of  the  north  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  ; a plain  view  of  the  l.de  of  Man  ; and  that  of 
Anglesey  lay  exlende^l  like  a map  beneath  us.  with  every 
rill  visible.  1 took  much  pains  to  see  this  pruspiM-l  to  ad- 
vantage : sat  up  at  a farm  on  the  west  till  abuut  twelve, 
and  walked  up  the  whole  way.  The  night  was  remarkably 
ftiio  and  starry;  towards  mom  the  stars  failud  away,  and 
left  a short  interval  of  darkness,  w hich  was  soon  dispersed 
hv  the  dawn  of  day.  Thu  IkxIv  of  the  sun  appeared  must 
distinct,  with  the  rotundity  of  the  moon,  before  it  rose  high 
cii'iugh  to  render  its  lieains  too  brilliant  for  our  sight.  The 
st^a.  which  bounded  the  western  part,  was  gilt  by  iu  beams, 
first  in  slender  streaks,  ui  length  glowed  with  rc<liies8. 
The  prospect  wa»  disclosed  to  us  like  the  gradual  drawing 
up  of  a curtain  in  an  amphitliealro.  We  saw  more  and 
more,  till  the  heat  became  so  powerful  as  to  attract  the 
mists  from  the  various  lakes,  which  in  a slight  degree 
oliMiuied  the  prispect.  The  shadow  of  the  mountain  was 
flung  many  miles,  and  showed  iu  bicapitatod  funu ; the 
Wyldl'a  making  one.  Crib  y Distill  thu  other.  1 counted 
this  time  lielween  twenty  and  thirty  lakes,  either  in  this 
county  or  Meirioiiydd  (Merioneth)  shire.  The  day  proved 
so  excessively  hot,  Uiat  iny  journey  cost  me  the  skin  of  the 
lower  part  of  my  face  before  1 reached  the  restiiig-plare, 
after  the  fatigue  of  the  morning. 

' On  this  clay  tho  sky  was  obscured  very  soon  after  1 got 
up.  A vast  mist  enveloped  the  whole  circuit  of  the  moun- 
tain. Tho  prospect  down  was  horrible.  It  gave  the  idea  of 
a numlier  of  abysses,  concealed  by  a thick  smoke,  furiously 
circulating  around  us.  V'ery  often  a gust  of  wind  formed 
an  ojiening  in  the  clouds,  which  gave  a fine  and  distinct 
vii-to  of  lake  and  valley.  Someiiiuus  they  u^iened  only  in 
one  place;  at  others  in  many  at  once,  cxliibitiug  a most 
strange  and  )wrplexing  sight  of  water,  fields,  rocks  or 
chasms  in  fifty  different  places.  They  then  closed  at  once, 
und  left  us  involved  in  darkness  ; in  a biiiall  space  they 
would  separate  again,  and  tly  in  wild  eddies  round  the 
middle  of  the  mountains,  and  expose,  in  ports,  both  tops 
and  bases  dear  to  our  view.' 

Tlio  name  of  Snowdon  is  the  Saxon  translation  (Snap- 
^l1nc,  Snow-mountain)  of  the  antiunt  Wel-sh  name  Crcigie 
'r  Kira,  according  to  Pennant. 

From  the  small  size  and  peninsular  form  of  this  county, 
and  the  e<mscquent  nearnc»s  of  tho  mountains  to  the  sea. 
tho  rivers  are  small  though  very  numerous.  Many  of  them 
nse  from  or  expand  into  lakes,  which  bear  the  general 
native  n.imo  of  Llyn,  lake  or  pa'll. 

The  Conwy  or  Cyn-wv,  i.  e.  'chief  water’ (the  Toisobius 
of  PiMlemi ),  rises  in  that  part  of  the  county  which  lies 
between  Merioneth  and  Denbighshire.  Llyn  Conwy,  from 
which  it  (lows,  is  one  of  the  largest  sheets  of  water  in 
the  county,  being  abuut  a mile  lung  and  tlireo-quaiicrs 
of  a mile  broail,  surrounded  with  <luup  Logs  and  nuis.ses 
of  ruck,  and  producing  a sort  of  char  or  red  trout.  From 
the  south  corner  of  this  lake  the  river  tlows  with  great  ra- 
pidity. und  making  a circuit  runs  first  north-rast  and  llivn 
n<jrlh  west,  being  swelled  by  nimi)  small  streams  from  the 
neighliouring  hillK, — the  Serw  from  Llyn  Herw,  tbcClettwr, 
and  the  Avon  Hwch,  on  the  right ; tho  Mavhuu,  and  the 
Leilnu  or  l,le«ler,  on  the  left.  The  fall  of  the  Machno  liguis 
one  of  thu  finest  though  not  the  largest  caUiracls  in 
\Vales;  close  to  the  junction  of  this  stream  there  are 
two  fails  of  the  Conwy,  one  alxivo  the  Junction,  and  one 
below.  There  are  rapids  iu  the  Lleder  just  above  its  June- 
ti'in.  From  the  juudion  of  the  Lleder  tho  Convry  turns 


to  the  north,  which  continues  to  be  iU  general  direction 
till  its  outfall.  It  receives  on  the  left  the  IJugwy,  which 
rises  in  Ffynnon  Llugwy,  under  the  mountain  Camedd 
Dafydd,  and  receives  the  water  of  two  small  lakes  near 
Capcl  (juhg.  This  Llugwy  forms  several  very  picturesque 
falls  a few  miles  below  Cap^  Cung.  Below  the  junctinu  of 
the  Llugwy  the  Conwy  passes  the  town  of  Llanrwst  (Den- 
bighshire). where  the  navigation  commences,  and  receives 
on  the  left  several  streams  which  How  from  the  llyns  or 
lakes  of  Caernarvonshire,  and  render  it  navigable  to  vessels 
of  above  100  tons,  with  freights  of  timber  ana  slates.  Near 
its  outfall  the  river  widens  into  an  ssstua^,  and  (lows  under 
tho  walls  of  Conwy  CosUe  into  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  length  is 
about  'is  or  30  miles,  fur  12  or  13  of  which  it  is  navigable. 

The  Glas  Llyn  rises  from  the  Ffynnuii  Lius,  and  flows  for 
the  must  ]uirt  to  the  soiith-wf>»t  into  Cardigan  bay,  between 
Crioceith  (Caern.)  and  Harlech  (Merioneth.).  Near  its 
source  it  forms  a cascade  of  alxiut  300  feet,  and  U altugctlier 
one  of  the  most  romantic  rivers  of  Wales.  It  passes  through 
Llyn  Gwyimn  and  Llyn  y Dinas,  two  lakes  in  a must  beau- 
tiful valley.  The  samls  at  tlie  mouth  of  this  river  were  very 
extensive,  forming  a wash  railed  Traelh  MawT,  which  was 
dangerous  to  passengers.  In  Ib'ia  a design  was  formed  foi 
an  embankment,  which  should  shutout  llicsca  and  gain  this 
extent  of  surface  fur  agricultural  purposes.  The  design  was 
not  carried  into  effect  then,  but  has  been  since  executed  by 
a private  individual,  W.  A.  Madocks,  Esq.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Glas  Llyn  is  about  16  or  17  miles.  It  U navi- 
galdu  to  Punt  Abcrgliullyn. 

Thu  Gwrfai  rises  un  the  west  side  of  Snowdon,  and  flows 
north-west  Uiroiigh  Llyn  Cywellyn  into  the  Menai,  south- 
west of  Caernarvon.  The  Seiont,  rising  from  the  same 
mountain,  Hows  in  a similar  direction  through  the  two  lakes 
of  Lluubernsinto  the  Meimi  at  Caernarvon  : the  Llyfni,  which 
has  its  source  also  in  Snowdon,  tlows  west  through  lake 
Llyunieu-NaiiUe  into  Caernarvon  bay:  and  the  Ogwun 
rises  in  Mount  Trevaen,  and  ti<iws  through  Llyn  Ogwen 
into  the  Menai  near  Bangor.  The  Seiont,  which  has  pro- 
bably the  lungust  Course,  hardly  exceeds  16  miles  in  length. 

' The  quantity  of  water,'  says  Mr.  Pennant.  * which  tlows 
from  the  lakes  of  Snowdonia  is  very  considerable  ; so  much, 
that  I doubt  not  but  culluclively  they  would  exceed  the 
waters  of  Uie  Thames,  before  it  meets  the  flux  of  the  ocean.’ 

There  are  no  canals  in  Caernarvonshire.  A rail-road 
connects  the  Penrhyn  slate  quarrius  with  Port  Penrhyn,  near 
Bangor ; and  another  connects  the  slate  quarries  of  the  vale 
of  Nanlle  with  Caernarvon.  The  parliamenlury  road  fropi 
London  through  Shrewsbury  to  Holyhead  croes<-s  the 
county  in  a north-west  direction  from  the  river  Conwy, 
near  Bettws  y (joed,  to  thu  suspension-bridgu  over  the 
Menai  near  I>.nigor.  From  this  road  there  is  a branch  on 
the  right  from  Bettws  to  Llanrwst  and  Conwy,  and  another 
branrh  on  the  left  from  Capel  Curig  to  Caeimarthen.  The 
mail  road  from  Chester  to  Holyhead  enters  this  county  at 
(jonwy,  whore  it  crosses  the  river  by  a new  suspension- 
bridge.  and  runs  along  the  side  of  Peimiaen-mawr  to  Ban- 
gor, with  a branch  from  Bangor  to  Caernarvon.  The  road 
from  I»ndon  through  Bala  to  Caernarvon  runs  N.N.W. 
from  Pont  Aburghi^llyn  and  Bioldgclert  to  Caernarvon. 

Geohgictil  and  Mineralogicnl  chnrartpr. — .\h»ng  part  of 
the  cobm  of  the  Menai  channvl  there  is  a narrow  strip  of 
carboniferous  limestone,  which  also  forms  the  Great  and 
Little  Orme’s  Head.  A narrow  belt  of  rocks,  continually 
vary  ing  in  composition,  skirts  the  carboniferous  limestone  on 
tho  land  side,  as  to  its  geographical  poaition.  Within  this 
again  we  meet  with  (he  old  red  sandstiine.  which  extends 
along  tho  coast  beyond  the  limits  of  the  limestone,  on  thu 
nurih-east  from  Bangor  to  CJomvy,  and  on  the  south-west 
to  beyond  the  point  where  tho  Menai  strait  ijiens  into  the 
bay  of  Caernarvon  ; it  ap;>ears  again  just  hy  Braich  y Pwll, 
which  headland  is  formed  hy  it.  The  other  parts  of  the 
north-west  coast,  tho  plains  frem  the  Kboro  to  the  foul  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  ^nks  of  the  Conwy,  are  occupied  by 
argillaceous  bcbi>t,  comprehending  llie  clay-slate  and  grey- 
waek£-slalo  of  some  geologists;  and  other  primitive  rocks 
subjacent  to  this  lurm  the  summits  o(  tlie  mountains. 

'The  greater  part  of  the  rocks  composing  the  Caernar- 
vonshire mount&ins  are  schistose  hornblende.  sehistui.e  mica, 
granite,  and  porphyry,  including  rutisiilerablc  blocks  of 
quarts.  The  western  sidcMof  Snowdon)  by  which  we  de* 
scended  U very  precipitous,  consisting  of  hurnstone,  u|)on 
which  arc  placed  a iiuml>er  of  basaltic  columns,  more  or 
less  regulariy  penUgunal,  standing  perpendicularly  to  the 
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plane  of  the  horizon.  ITie  columns  are  of  different  lengths, 
■bout  four  feet  diameter,  with  transverKe  joints  from  »ix  to 
eight  feet  asunder,  and  conib'-’rablo  depositions  of  thin  la- 
minated quartz  in  the  jointit.  {Jnumal  uj a Tour  ihroui^h 
North  Wale»,  |r.,  by  Arthur  Aikin.  I>ondon.  1797.) 

‘ If  from  the  central  ridge  of  the  Snowdon  chain  (in  which 
term  I comprehend  the  whole  mountainous  extent  of  Caer- 
narronshire  from  north  to  south)  we  proceed  to  the  Mcnai, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  primitive  rocks  in  mass,  such  as 
the  granites  and  porphyries,  occupy  the  interior  and  higher 
p(*aks:  to  the  side  or  these  are  applied  the  primitive  stni* 
tided  rocks,  then  come  the  slates,  which  tcnninaie  in  the 
limestone  which  forms  the  bank  of  the  Menai.  The  same 
gradation  of  strata  will  appear,  if,  instead  of  the  western  we 
examine  the  eastern  side  of  Snowdon'  (i.  t.,  towards  the 
Conwy).  ‘The  variation  indeerl  is  not  so  sudden,  but  per- 
haps on  that  very  account  is  more  interesting,  as  the  species 
and  varieties  of  rocks  are  more  numerous,  and  in  larger 
masses.  From  the  peak  of  Snowdon  to  iJanrwst  through 
Capcl  Cnrig  arc  found  CTanite  and  porphyry  in  mass,  mica- 
oeous  schistus,  and  other  primitive  stratiQecl  rocks ; ser- 

ntine  in  lar^  blocks  and  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 

mblende  slate  mingled  .with  veins  and  rocks  of  quarts  ; 
from  the  vale  of  JJanrwst  to  Llangollen,'  t.  e.,  along  the 
Talievs  of  the  Cfonwy  and  the  Doe,  ‘extend  the  slates 
which  are  there  (at  Llangollen)  circumscribed  by  the  lime- 
stone range  already  mentioned.'  (Aikin.) 

It  will  1^  observed  that  Mr.  Aikin  does  nut  notice  the  old 
red  sandstone  which  underlies  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
a:nd  ri4e.s  from  beneath  it  along  the  banks  of  the  Menai. 
There  ix  a considerable  differenre  between  the  chief  autho- 
rities which  we  have  followed  as  to  the  geological  character 
of  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Cardigan.  Mr.  Aikin  describes 
it  as  composed  of  limestone,  while  in  Mr.  Greeixmgh's  map 
there  are  no  indications  of  that  rock.  The  omission  of  all 
notice  of  the  samlstone,  by  Mr.  Aikin,  cau.ses  alsn  his  ac- 
count of  the  north-west  coast  to  differ  materially  from  Mr. 
Greenough's  map. 

There  are  copper-mines  at  Great  Orme’s  Head,  in  the 
of  Conwy  a little  west  of  Llnnrwst,  in  the  vale  of 
Llanberis,  and  near  Pont  Al^rglasllyn.  1-ead  and  calanrino 
are  obtained  in  the  vale  of  Conwy  near  Uie  junction  of  the 
Llugwy  with  the  Conwy,  and  in  that  part  of  the  county 
which  lies  east  of  the  Conwy.  MdUtones  are  dug  in  the 
vale  of  C>nwy.  Slates  are  found  m various  p.-irts  of  the 
county,  and  form  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The 
finest  are  those  on  the  west  side  of  the  ridge  of  the  Snow- 
denian  mountains,  and  they  Iwcnme  (Incr  as  they  descend 
towards  the  sea.  Nut  unly  moflng-idates  and  wriiing-slates 
are  procured  from  these  mines,  but  inkstands  and  other 
fancy  articles  are  made.  Slabs  are  procured  large  enough 
for  tomb-stones  and  paving-sUbs. 

tyivinnnx,  Totr/iv,  ijx*.— Caernarvonshire  is  divided  into 
ten  hundreds.  The  south-west  extremity  of  the  county  is 
occupied  by  the  hundred  of  Cororailmaen  or  Cymytmaen  ; 
adjacent  to  this  are  the  hundreds  of  Dinlaen  or  Dinllcyn 
on  Iho  north-west  coast,  and  Gafflogian  or  Gyflogiou  on  the 
south-east;  the  hundred  of  Evionydd  or  Yfionydd.  occupies 
the  remainder  of  the  coast  of  Cardigan  l>ay  ; and  those  of 
Uwch-Gorfai  or  Gwrfai,  Is  Gorfai  or  Gwrfai,  ami  Llech- 
wedd  Uchaf,  occupy  the  north-west  coast,  each  extending 
far  inland  : the  upper  part  of  the  vale  of  tho  Conwy  is 
oecupie4  by  the  hundred  of  Nant  Conwy,  the  lower  part  by 
that  of  Llechwedd  Isaf ; and  the  parts  on  the  coast  cast  of 
the  Conwy  form  the  hundred  of  Creuddyn. 

The  county  town  is  Caernarvon  (population  in  iHItl. 
0877),  on  the  shore  of  the  Menai  >Strait.  235  miles  north- 
west of  London.  Tliere  is  one  city,  Bangor  (population  in 
1831,  of  city  and  parish.  4751).  and  four  markcl-lowns,  | 
Pwllheli,  Conway  or  Conwy,  Nevin  or  Ncl\n.  Crickeith  or  | 
Cricceith,  and  tho  newly-built  tow  n of  Trcraadoc. 

Pwllheli,  on  Ordigan  bay,  has  a small  port  formed  by 
the  sestuary  of  three  or  four  small  streams,  and  consists  of 
one  long  well-built  street.  ' 'Pho  town  appears  to  be 
flourishing;  we  observed  some  new  buildings  in  progress; 
there  are  some  subscription  building-clubs  in  the  town,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  churrli,  a subscription  for  that 
purpose  having  been  raised.'  iBoundaru Reytortt.)  The 
harbour  has  at  its  entrance  a round  rocK,  called  Careg  yr 
Imbill,  about  a mile  from  the  town,  to  which  it  is  juintHl  by 
a range  of  sand-hills;  vessels  of  about  60  tuns  find  the 
harbour  good.  A considerable  coasting  trade  is  carried  on. 
The  exports  aro  chiefly  provisions ; the  imports  are  coals, 
i»non  goods,  and  various  articles  of  consumption  from . 


Liverpool,  and  limestone  and  a few  articles  from  South 
Wales.  The  market  is  large;  the  market-days  are  Wed- 
nesday  and  Satunluy  ; ami  there  are  six  annual  fairs. 

Pwllheli  is  in  tho  parish  of  Denio,  which  had  in  1M31  a 
pnpiilation  of  2091.  The  town  has  a corporate  charter, 
granted  by  Edward  prince  of  Wales  (the  Black  Prince), 
and  confirmed  by  Edward  111.  It  is  a contributory  borough 
to  Caernarvon. 

Conway,  or  more  properly  Conwy,  or,  as  it  ts  sometimes 
called,  Aber-Cmiwy  (Conwy-Mouth),  is,  asits  name  imp<irts, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Conwy,  on  its  left  bank.  22.1  miles 
N.W.  of  l.,ondon  by  Whitchurch,  Wrexham,  MoUl,  and 
Denbigh,  which  is  the  shortest  road. 

Some  antiquaries  have  proposed  to  6x  here  the  Conovium 
of  Atilonimis;  but  the  general  opinion  identifies  Conovium 
with  C'oer-Rhun,  five  miles  higher  up  the  river.  Edward  I. 
completed  a castle  m 1'284,  which  he  built  in  order  to  bridle 
his  new  subjects  the  Welsh,  Soon  after  its  foundali<jn,  a.d. 
1290,  the  king  was  besieged  here  by  the  naiivc-^,  in  their 
revolt  under  Madur,  an  illegitimate  sun  of  Idewelyn,  amt 
re<1uced  to  great  extremity  by  fomine  before  the  place  was 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a fleet  with  provisions.  When 
Richard  II.  mustoiod  his  forces  U>  oppose  his  rival  Boling- 
broke  (afterwards  Henry  IV.), after  disgusting  his  adherents 
and  weakening  hia  forces  by  delay  and  tlcklcness.  be  on  a 
sudden  quitted  his  army  by  night  and  privately  sbeliered 
himself  in  Conwy  Castle,  from  whence  he  was  soon  after- 
wards allurt**!  and  deltvcroil  into  the  power  of  his  enemies. 
In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  castle  was  garrisoned  for 
him  by  WiUiunni,  arehbiahop  of  York,  who  appointed  his 
own  nephew  governor.  Irritated  however  at  la-'ing  super- 
iMrdcd  in  tho  command  of  North  Wales  by  Prince  Rupert, 
the  archb}<,bi>p  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  parliament,  nitd 
assisted  their  general,  Mytton,  in  the  re«Uictioo  of  the  town 
and  castle.  The  town  wa-«  stormed  in  August,  )646.  and  the 
castle  surrendered  in  the  following  November.  AH  ihu 
Irish  among  the  prisoners  were  tied  ba^’k  to  back  and 
thrown  into  the  river.  The  parliament  rosperted  this  noblo 
eihflce  when  they  dismantled  most  other  castles  in  Wides; 
but  tho  roofs  and  floors  were  afterwards  removed  by  the 
Earl  of  Conwy.tu  whom,  after  the  Restoration,  it  w as  granted. 
One  of  the  towers  has  a large  breach  in  tlie  lower  part, 
caused  by  the  inhabitants  undermining  it  while  digging  for 
slates.  The  strength  of  the  masonry  has  kept  the  upper 
part  in  its  place.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  practiro  of 
excavating  the  rock  on  which  tho  castle  stands  is  iitil) 
carried  on,  to  the  endangering  of  the  w'alls  ami  apartments. 

This  forlri«s,  one  of  the  noblest  piles  in  Britain,  is  m 
form  nearly  a parallelogram,  extending  along  the  verge  of 
a precipitous  rook  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  town:  two  of 
tho  sides  aro  within  tho  walls  of  the  town  : the  others  are 
washed,  one  by  the  Conwy,  which  here  expands  into  nn 
cpstuary,  tlie  other  by  a small  stream  which  flows  into  the 
Conwy.  The  walls,  which  are  partly  covered  with  ivw.  are 
of  great  thickness,  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  flanked  on  each 
of  tho  two  sides  without  the  town  by  four  vast  eimdnr 
embattled  towers  with  slender  turrets  rising  from  them. 
The  graml  entrance  was  on  the  W„  towanls  tho  town,  but 
there  was  a communication  with  the  river  by  small  advances! 
work  and  a narrow  flight  of  step*  cut  out  of  the  rock.  The 
interior  consists  of  two  courts ; tho  apartments  are  not 
traceable,  except  in  a few  instances.  Ruinous  arche>-  and 
broken  walls  covered  with  ivy  indicate  tho  extent  and  great- 
ness of  the  state  hall,  130  feet  or  more  in  length,  32  bruud 
and  about  30  high. 

The  town  is  still  surrounded  by  its  antient  walls,  which 
ere  strengthened  at  intervals  by  31  towers,  besides  two 
towers  to  each  of  the  three  entrances.  The  enclosure  of  the 
town  walls  is  triangular,  having  the  castle  at  one  angle; 
and  in  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  situations  few  places 
can  equal  Conwy.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow, 
many  buildings  in  a ruinous  condition,  and  vacant  spaces 
in  the  streets  show  where  others  have  stood.  The  church, 
which  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  was  once  tho 
conventual  church  of  a Cistertian  abbey,  founded  here. 
A.D.  U85,  by  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  prince  of  Wales.  Of 
the  three  gates,  one  nn  the  E.  communieates  with  the 
quay  ond  tideway  of  the  nver;  the  W.  gate  is  towards 
Bangor  and  Holyhead;  that  on  tho  S.  communicates  with 
a bridge  over  the  creek  that  washes  on  one  tide  the  base  of 
the  castle  mck. 

In  the  river,  about  100  yards  from  the  rock  on  which  tho 
castle  stands,  is  an  insulat^  rock,  eastward  from  which,  for 
about  half  a mile,  extend  sands  egyered  by  the  sea  when  th^ 
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tide  is  up»  l)ut  dry,  with  ibo  exception  of  a narrow  channel, 
nt  ]i>w  water.  \Vben  the  improvement  of  the  communica- 
tion with  Ireland  was  under  ihc  direction  of  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners,  it  was  determined  to  thrown  sus- 
pension bridge  from  the  castle  rock  to  that  in  the  river  (be- 
tween which  rocks  is  a deep  and  rapid  tideway),  and  to  con- 
nect the  latter  with  the  eastern  shore  by  an  embankment 
across  the  sands.  Tlie  works  were  begun  in  1822  and 
finished  in  1826.  The  width  of  the  bridge,  measured  be- 
tween the  centres  of  the  supporting  towers,  is  327  feet ; the 
height  of  the  underside  of  the  roadway  above  the  high 
water  of  spring  tides  16  feet;  the  embankment,  which  is  of 
mountain  clay  faced  with  stone,  is  2015  feet  in  len^b,  and 
n\crages  9 feet  in  height  above  the  high  water  of  spring 
tides,  rising  to  13  feet  at  the  end  next  the  bridge ; the 
width  of  the  base  at  the  highest  part  is  300  feet,  the  breadth 
at  tlie  top  30  feet.  The  spring  tides  in  this  river  rise  21  to 
•i4  fuet.  The  architecture  of  the  supporting  towers  of  the 
ix-vlge  is  in  keeping  with  that  of  tne  venerable  castle,  to 
M Im-li  the  western  tower  is  a^acent.  (Account  of  the 
Metuti  Hridge,  and  Notice  of  Conway  Bridge^  by  W.  A. 
ih-uvis,  Loud.  1828.) 

Iis  situation  on  so  important  a thoroughfare  is  the  chief 
support  of  Conwy.  Thera  is  little  trade  in  the  town,  which 
is  considered  to  be  in  a decayed  state,  with  little  prospect  of 
any  rauval,  unless  by  the  increase  of  the  trade  in  slates 
quarried  in  the  Caernarvonshire  hills.  The  port  is  fre* 
quemed  by  a few  coasting  vessels,  and  some  timber  and 
slate  are  exported.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  and  there 
are  four  annual  fairs.  Pop.  in  1831,  1245. 

The  town  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  Edirard  1.  It  is 
governed  by  a mayor,  who  is  constable  of  the  castle,  a 
recorder,  two  bailiffs,  and  other  officers.  It  is  a contribut^ 
borough  to  Caernarvon.  The  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  gift 
of  the  bishop  of  Bangor.  There  are  some  dissenting  places 
of  worship,  and  a school  without  endowment,  for  the  gratui- 
tous instruction  of  the  poor.  (See  the  Hut,  and  Antiquitiee 
of  Aberemwyt  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  Denbigh, 
I83.V) 

Pearl  oysters  are  found  in  the  Conwy  near  this  town. 

Nevin  or  Nefyn  lies  on  a small  bay  on  the  N.W.  coast  of 
the  county,  21  miles  from  Caernarvon  along  the  coast.  It 
was  made  a free  borough  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  at 
the  same  time  as  Pwlllieli.  Edward  I.  had  previously  held 
a grand  tournament  here,  just  after  the  conquest  of  ales. 
The  town  consists  of  a few  straggling  houses;  it  has  a small 
port,  but  little  or  no  commerce.  The  church  is  a plain 
building  ; and  there  are,  as  in  most  Welsh  towns,  several 
dissenting  meeting-houses.  The  population  of  the  whule 
parish  in  1831  was  1726.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and 
tliere  are  four  annual  fairs.  The  living  is  a vicarage  in  the 
gift  of  the  bishop  of  Bangor. 

This  borough  is  contributory  to  Caernarvon.  The  little 
harbour  of  porth  yr  Lleyn  near  Nwin  is  supposed  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Romans,  as  strong  entrencbineDts,  appa- 
remly  their  work,  may  be  observed  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Crickeitb  or  Cricceith  lies  on  the  bay  of  Cardigan.  This 
is  a poor  strolling  place,  with  houses  built  without  any  re- 
gard to  order,  and  having  nothing  worthy  of  notice  save  the 
ruins  of  the  antient  castle.  This  is  probably  of  WeUh 
origin,  though  ascribed  by  some  to  Edward  I.,  who  caused 
some  repairs  and  alterations  to  be  made,  to  render  it  more 
secure  The  castle  stands  on  an  eminence  jutting  into  the 
sea.  and,  though  never  very  large,  was  probably  of  some  im- 
portance from  its  ]wsition.  The  popalation  of  Cricceith  in 
1631  was  648.  Cricceith  is  a contributory  borough  to  Caer- 
narvon. There  is  a free  school. 

Tremadoc,  a place  of  quite  modem  date,  is  on  the  road 
from  London  to  Crickeitb  and  Pwllheli.  It  stands  upon  a 
portion  of  the  Traeth  Mawr,  a sandy  wash  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Gist  Llyn.  recovered  from  the  sea  by  the  enter- 
prise of  W.  A.  Madocks.  Esq.,  who  built  the  town,  to  which 
ne  gave  his  name,  Tre-Madoc  (/re,  a house,  home,  township, 
or  village).  Mr.  M.  laid  out  the  town  in  the  form  of  an  ob- 
.ong  square,  having  a market-house  on  the  B.  side,  a hand- 
some building,  with  the  upper  story  laid  out  in  good  assembly- 
rooms.  On  the  other  aides  of  the  area  are  well-built  houses  : ■ 
a church  in  the  pointed  style,  a place  of  worship  for  dis- 
seniors,  a bank,  and  a good  inn  are  to  be  found  here.  There 
is  a market  on  Friday. 

There  are  good  quays  at  Port  Madoc,  about  a mile  from 
the  town,  to  which  vessels  of  300  tons  can  come  up.  Slates 
and  copper  ore  arc  exported. 

Dmsiom f>r  hccUsiaetical  and  Legal  Puqyoeci,— The 


number  of  parishes  pven  in  the  popniatiem  returns  is  6fi, 
and  there  are  5 parishes  which  are  partly  in  this  and  partly 
in  the  adjoining  counties,  Denbigh  or  Merioneth.  Of  these 
66  parishes  14  are  dependent  cbape;lries.  2 are  not  noticed 
in  our  authority  (The  Clerical  Guide),  and  of  2,  by  rume 
oversight,  we  have  no  account.  Of  the  remaining  50,  24 
are  rectories,  9 viearmns,  and  17  perpetual  curacies;  to 
which  we  may  add  1 dependent  cbapelry  and  I perpetual 
curacy,  not  noticed  in  tlm  population  returns.  I^early  all 
the  county  is  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Bangor, 
some  few  parishes  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Merioneth, 
and  one  in  that  of  Anglesey  in  the  same  diocese.  Three 
parishes  E.  of  the  Conwy  are  in  the  diocese  of  8t.  Asaph. 

Cacmarvonsbire  is  in  the  North  Woles  circuit.  The 
■ssizes  and  sesuons  are  held  at  Caernarvon.  The  county 
returns  one  member.  Caernarvon  is  the  chief  place  of 
county  election  ; the  polling  places  are  CaemarvoQ,  Conwy, 
CaMl  Curig,  and  Pwllheli.  The  borough  of  Caernarvon, 
witn  its  contributorv  boroughs  of  Conway,  Cricceitli,  Nevin, 
and  Pwllheli,  and  the  city  of  Bangor  (this  last  added  by  the 
Reform  Act),  returai  one  member. 

Hittory  and  Aniiquitiet. — There  is  some  difficulty  in  de- 
termining by  what  tribe  of  native  Britons  Caernarvonshire 
was  peopled  at  the  Roman  conquest.  The  neighbouring 
districu  of  North  Wales  were  peopled  by  the  Ordovice^ 
and  we  incline  to  comprehend  Caernarvonshire  in  the  terri- 
tory of  that  tribe.  Many  persons,  induced  probably  by  the 
circumsianoe  that  Ptolemy  gives  to  the  heaaland  of  Braieh- 
y-PwlI  the  name  of  the  promontory  of  the  Caneani,  Haycariv 
depov*  (or,  according  to  one  MS.,  Tayyai^),  have  oseigned 
this  county  to  the  Cangi.  If,  however,  this  be  the  tribe 
against  which  Ostwius  marched  in  the  early  port  of  his 
command  in  Britain  f Britanni  a],  its  situation  could  hardly 
be  so  far  W.  'We  tMrefore  cannot  agree  with  tboee  wha 
place  the  Cangi  hereabout.  Ptolemy  does  not  mention  any 
such  people,  and  it  may  be  quostion^  whether  Kwyca»^^  is 
the  genitive  case.  That  geogra^er  mentions  the  Conway 
under  the  name  of  Toisobius.  The  Romans  crossed  this 
countv  under  Suetonius  Paulinus  when  they  attacked  Mona 
(Anglese}'}.  about  a.d.  59.  The  Ordovices  were  not,  how- 
ever, subdued  until  the  time  of  Agricola,  who  nearly  extir- 
pated them  about  a.d.  78.  In  the  Itinerary  of  Antooinua 
two  stations  within  this  county  are  given:  Siegontiura,  now 
Cscr  Seiont  [Caernarvon]  ; and  Conovium,  now  Caer- 
Rhun,  near  Cunwy,  where  luman  bricks  have  been  found 
inscribed  lro.  x.  and  the  foundations  of  buildings  disco- 
vered. The  nano  of  (his  station,  Conovium,  is  evidently 
connccte<l  with  that  of  the  river;  the  latter  is  called  in  Iba 
mjm  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  Conovius. 

In  the  division  of  the  territories  of  Rhodri  Mawr,  or 
Roderick  the  Great,  between  his  sons  (a.d.  877),  Caernar- 
vonshire funned  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Gwynedd  (Latin 
I Venedocia)  or  North  Wales,  allotted  to  Anarawd.  When 
' the  cessation  of  the  northern  piracies  allowed  the  English 
kings  (now  of  the  Norman  race)  to  turn  their  arms  against 
Wales,  this  county,  from  its  remote  situation,  difficult  access, 
and  mountainous  character,  became  the  last  asylum  of  the 
independence  of  Wales.  It  was.  however,  with  the  rest  of 
North  Wales,  completely  subdued  by  Edward  I.,  a.d.  1283. 

: In  the  subsequent  revolt  of  the  Welsh  under  Madoc,  the 
, illegitimate  son  of  Llewelyn,  prince  of  Wales,  Caernarvon 
was  taken,  and  the  English  settlers  massacred.  Conwy 
Castle  was  besieged,  but  without  effect 

Dolbadem  Castle  is  on  a rocky  eminence  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  lakes  of  Llanberris.  It  is  not  ascertained  at 
wbat  time  or  by  whom  it  was  erected,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
be  of  British  origin.  The  foundations  of  Diganwy  Castle, 
near  Great  Orme's  Head,  may  be  traced.  Penrbyn  (^stle, 
near  Ban^r,  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  and,  up  to  tha 
period  of  the  alterations  made  some  years  aince,  presented 
a fair  specimen  of  the  domestic  arebilecture  of  that  time. 

Caernarvonshire  has  very  few  monastic  ruins.  There 
was  a priory  of  Black  or  Austin  Canons  at  Boddgelert.  sup- 
poeed  to  be  the  oldest  religious  foundation  in  Wales  except 
Bardser,  but  there  are  no  remains  of  it.  It  was  enriched  by 
an  endowment  of  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwertb,  prince  of  North 
Wales,  who  reigned  at  tbe  end  of  the  twelim  century.  At 
the  dissolution  its  yearly  revenue  was  70/.  3t.  8<L  according 
to  Dugdale.  or  69/.  3«.  8d.  aorortling  to  Sp^. 

Statietics. — Population.  Caernarvonshire  is  mostly  an 
agncuUurel  county.  Of  16,709  males  2U  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  in  1831,  there  were  occupied  in  agriculture  6102. 
Only  143  were  engaged  in  manufactures  or  in  making  ma- 
nufacturing machinery;  of  these  U3  more  than  109  were 
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emuloye^  in  weaving  trooUen  goods.  The  following  summary  ber  of  inhabitants  and  their  occupations  in  each  hundred, 
of  tW  population  as  itoiisted  in  May,  1631,  shows  thenum'  &c.  of  the  county 
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The  population  of  Caernarvonshire  at  each  time  the 
census  has  been  taken  in  this  century  was:— > 
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1811  . 

49.336 

18-82 

1821  . 
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17-48 

1831  . 

. 32.168 

34.280 

66.448 

13-44 

Showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  Isst  enumera- 
tions of  24.927  persons,  or  about  60  percent., which  is  some- 
what above  the  general  rate  of  increase  throughout  Eng- 
land. 

Cmtniy  Expenict,  Crime,  ^c. — The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  at  the  lltree  periods  of 

£ #.  d. 

1811  were  12.493  being  an  average  of  5 0 Iforeach 

1821  „ 16.226  „ 5 7 }inbabit- 

1831  „ 21,205  6 5 jant. 

The  expenses  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year  ending  25th 
March,  1834,  was  20.136f.  3«. ; and  assuming  that  the 
population  has  inrrease<l  since  1831  in  the  same  uniform 
ratio  08  tho  average  of  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above 
sum  affords  an  average  of  hi,  10^.  for  each  inhabitant.  All 
these  averages  are  l^low  those  for  tho  whole  of  England 
and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poor's  rate,  county 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th 
March,  1833,  was  25,72u/.  7s.  In  the  same  year  there  was 
expended—  £ i. 

For  tho  relief  of  the  poor  • . 21,319  14 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  1,240  0 

For  other  purposes  ....  3,399  0 

£25,958  14 

The  descriptions  of  property  assessed  for  local  purposes 
are  not  distinguished  in  the  r''tums  made  up  for  tho  year 
ending  March,  1834.  The  total  amount  levied  in  that  year 
was  25.555/.  4s.,  and  the  expenditure  was  as  follows:—- 
For  the  relief  of  tho  poor  . . . £20,136  3 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  1,367  2 

For  other  purposes  . . . 3,469  16 


£’4,973  1 

Tl^  difference  of  expenditure  in  the  two  years  has  therefore 
been  rather  more  than  6 per  cent,  in  favour  of  1834  in 
money  spent  for  relieving  tho  poor;  but  the  other  expenses 
nave  incroaiicd.  and  the  saving  on  tho  whole  amount  is  not 
quite  3^  per  cent. 

The  number  of  turnpikes  trusts  in  Caernarvonshire  in 
1829  was  3:  tho  length  of  roads  under  their  charge  129 
miles;  the  annual  income  from  the  tolls  and  parish  com- 
position was  1453/.,  and  tho  annual  expenditure  1 1 10/. 

Tho  county  expenditure  for  various  purposes,  exclusive 
cf  the  relief  of  tho  poor,  was  1911/.  18s.  8c/.  in  1833. 

The  sum  levied  for  county  rate  in  1833  was  2574/.  lit.  9^. 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
In  Caemarronshire  in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending 


with  1820,  1827,  and  1934.  were  64,  120,  and  152  respec- 
tively, being  an  average  of  9 annually  in  the  Orst  period,  of 
17  in  the  second,  and  of  22  in  the  last  period. 

Tho  number  of  persons  tried  at  quartersessions  in  each 
of  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  was  19,  7,  and  7 : of 
these  there  were  committed  for — 

1831.  183».  IS33. 

Felonies  ..17  6 5 

Misdemeanors  .2  ) 2 

The  number  convicted  was  14  6 6 

, , acquitted  3 11 

At  the  Bssixes  and  sessions  in  1835,  30  persons  were 
charged  willi  erimes ; of  these  4 were  offences  against  tho 
person,  1 offence  against  property  committed  with  violence, 
and  21  offences  against  property  committed  without  vio- 
lence: of  the  latter  number  15  were  simple  larceny;  the 
remaining  4 offendeni  wore  committed.  2 for  forgery  and  2 
for  riot.  Two  ouly  out  of  the  number  of  persons  accused 
were  females. 

Of  the  above  10  could  read  and  write,  2 could  read  only, 
and  13  could  neither  read  nor  write  : the  degree  of  instruct, 
tion  of  the  remaining  5 was  not  ascertained.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  offenders  to  tho  population  in  1635  was  1 in 
2215. 

Caernarvonshire  has  two  sarings-banks;  the  number  of 
depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  of  November. 
1832,  1833,  and  1834  respeMively  were:— 

IS33.  IB33.  1834 

Number  of  depositors  . 817  786  826 

Amount  of  deposits  . £24,709  23,643  24,549 

Education. — The  following  abstract  of  tbe  state  of  educa- 
tion in  Caernarvonshire  is  taken  from  rolums  laid  before 
tho  House  of  Commons  in  tho  sessions  of  1835:  — 

, ^ ^ . S«S.rt..  S^m. 

Infant  Schools  2 

Number  of  infanta  at  such  lu  hools,  ages 
from  IS  luonllu  to  7 years.— 

Males  ....  75 

Females  , . . 100 

Sex  not  specifted  — 

175 

Daily  SchooU 74 

Number  of  children  at  such  Schools,  ages 
from  4 to  14  years  • 

Males  • . • • 1594 

Females  • « • 1244 

Sex  not  speotfled  753 


Total  of  childrcD  under  daily  instruction  , 3766 


Sunday  Schools 213 

Number  of  children  and  others  at  such 
Schools,  ages  from  4 to  1 8 years  > 

Males  , . , « . 8603 

Females  ....  7222 

Sex  not  specified  8596 

24,223 
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Among  tbe  children  m&ny  attend  both  the  Sunday  and 
Day  Schools,  and  ^ey  are  therefore  twice  enumerated  in 
the  abstract. 

Maintenance  of  ScAoo4f. 
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Schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the  above 

SebooU.  Sciiotur*. 

Infant  Schools — — 

Daily  Schools 9 297 

Sunday  Schools 1C4  20,393 

Schools  established  since  the  year  1818 
Infant  and  otherdaily  schools  27  containing  1 7 1 2 scholars. 

Sunday  Schools 17Ci  „ 20,840 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  six  schools  in 
Caorniirvonshire. 

CAERi'HlLLY.  [Glamoroanshirk.1 
C/CSALPINIA,  a genua  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cassies, 
of  the  natural  order  Leguminoss*.  and  especially  distinguished 
by  the  lowermost  of  its  sepals  ^ing  arched,  the  uppermost 
of  its  stalked  petals  being  the  shortest,  its  slamons  all  per- 
fect with  shaggy  bases,  and  the  fruit  a compressed  bivolved 
pod.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  found  in  both  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  with  showy  yellow  flowers,  abruptly 
pinnated  leaves,  and  stems  which  are  usually  more  or  less 
prickly.  It  is  introduced  here  liecause  the  I^razil-wood  of 
oomioerce  is  sakl  to  lie  furnished  by  two  of  its  species. 

One  of  these,  C.  Brattiliemie,  is  a West  Indian  rather 
than  a Brazilian  tree,  without  prickles,  downy  flowcr-stulks, 
oanicled  flowers,  smooth  obtuse  oblong  leaflets.  The  other. 
C.  echinaia.  which  is  really  a Brazilian  plant,  is  a prickly 
tree,  with  yellow  and  re«i  blossoms,  smelling  deliciously 
like  lilies  of  tlio  valley,  prickly  {mkIs,  and  oval  blunt  leaflets. 
Both  these  species  undoubtedly  yield  a red  wood,  but  it  is 
•3J  no  means  clear  that  they  exclusively  furnish  the  Brazil' 
vood  of  commerce,  as  is  commonly  stated.  According  to 
Dr.  Bancroft,  this  article  is  obtained  fVoro  a tree  with  a large 
crooked  knotty  stem,  the  bark  of  which  is  so  thick,  that  a 
troc  as  large  as  a man's  body  with  tlie  bark,  will  not  be  so 
thick  as  the  leg  when  poeled ; and  he  ctUs  this  species 
C.  Brasiletto,  a name  unknown  to  botanists:  he  however 
states  that  it  is  called  by  the  natives  Ibiriintanga.  Now  that 
is  the  name  given  by  Muregraaf  to  the  C\  echinata,  but  this 
author  says  nothing  about  the  peculiarity  in  the  bark.  Oni 
authority  however  aaenbos  a particularly  thick  alburnum  to 
C.  echinata.  but  says  nothing  of  the  bark.  Malte  Brun  say 
there  are  three  kinds  of  tnfrim  or  Brazil-wood  found  in 
Brazil ; but  he  includes  with  them  the  C.  Brasilieiisis,  which 
there  U no  good  authority  for  considering  a native  of  that 
country.  Fee  again  refers  tbe  sappan  wood  of  the  East 
Indies  (riesalpinia  sappan)  to  one  of  the  Brazil-woods  of  the 
merchants.  Upon  the  whole  it  appears  that  we  have  no 
good  testimony  os  to  what  the  tree  is  that  yields  it ; but  it 
is  probable  that  it  is  the  produce  of  many  species,  and  pos- 
sibly of  more  than  one  genus,  for  De  Candolle  and  Spreiv 
gel  doubt  whulhor  the  ciesalpinia  echinata  is  not  rather  a 
guilandina.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  travellers  gene- 
rsllv  bring  home  with  them  no  precise  informatiim  upon 
sucii  points  as  these  ; but  fbr  this  we  have  to  thank  the 
system  of  education  in  this  country,  under  which  natural 
history  is  altogether  c.xcluded  from  the  studies  of  young 
men.  The  best  Brazil  wood  is  said  to  come  from  Pernam- 
buco, where  it  is  called  pdo  da  ratnha  or  Queen's  wood,  on 
ai'count  of  its  being  a royal  monopoly.  (Maccnlloch's  Diet. 
Com.,  182.) 

C.iiSAR  (Kmeap),  the  coj^nomen  or  distinctive  family 
name  of  a branch  of  the  illustrious  Julian  gent  or  house. 
Various  etymologies  of  the  name  have  been  given  by  Ro- 
man writers,  but  they  all  seem  unsatisfactory,  and  some  of 
them  ridiculous,  except  that  which  connects  it  with  the 
won!  cfpsarieii.  properly  ‘the  hair  of  the  head.’  It  was  not 
unusual  for  the  family  names  among  the  Romans  to  be 
derived  from  some  personal  nccultarity:  examples  of  this 
are  Naso,  Fronto,  Calvus,  wc.  The  Julian  gens  was 
one  of  tho  oldest  patrician  houses  of  Romo,  and  the 
branch  of  it  wliich  bore  tho  name  of  Cgn>ar  deduced  its 


origin  from  lulus,  lha  son  of  Alneas,  and  oonseuueiitly 
claimed  a descent  from  divine  blood.  (Suelon.  Ca-tar.) 
The  Julian  gens  is  traced  back  historically  to  a.u.c.  263,  or 
B.c.  501.  but  the  first  person  who  bore  the  distinctive  family 
name  of  Cicsar  is  probably  Sextus  Julius  Ctesar,  who  was 
qumstor  a.U  C.  532.  and  from  whom  Cams  Julius  CK«»ar, 
me  dictator,  may  be  traced  through  five  descents.  iTVuwz- 
actiont  qf  the  Rui/al  Socictu  of  Literature,  Vol.  i.  pt.  2.) 

In  pursuance  of  the  will  of  C.  J.  Cmsar,  the  dictator, 
Octavius,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Augustus,  who  was  tho 
grandson  of  the  dictator's  sister,  Julia,  took  the  family 
name  of  Cmsar.  Tiberius  Kero,  who  was  adopted  by  his 
stepfather  Augustus,  also  took  the  nutiie  of  Cesar.  Cali- 
gula and  Claudius,  hU  successors,  were  descended  from 
Julia,  the  dictator's  sister;  and  in  tho  person  of  Nero,  tho 
successor  of  Claudius,  the  family  of  Cn^ar  became  extinct. 
Nero  was  removed  five  descents  from  Julia,  the  dictator's 
sister.  [Auovstus.] 

When  Hadrian  adopted  A^lips  Verus,  who  was  thus  re- 
ceived into  the  imperial  family,  Verus  took  the  name  of 
Cnsar.  Spartianus,  in  his  life  of  ..dilius  Verus,  remarks, 

* Verus  was  the  first  who  received  the  name  of  C»sar  only, 
and  that  not  by  will,  as  before,  but  pretty  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  in  our  times  (the  reign  of  Diocletian)  Mazi- 
mianus  and  Cloiistmilius  were  named  Cmsars,  and  thus  dc' 
signaled  as  heirs  to  the  empire.'  Thus  the  term  Augustus 
under  the  later  emperors  signified  the  reigning  prince,  ami 
Ciesar  or  Cssares  denoted  the  individual  or  individuals 
marked  out  by  the  emperor's  favour  ns  being  in  the  line  of 
succession. 

CVESAR.  CA'IUS  JU'UUS,  the  son  of  C.  J.  Cmsar 
and  Aurelia,  was  born  u.c.  10b.  on  the  l2ihof  Quimilts, 
afterwards  called  Julius.  In'in  the  name  of  tlie  person  of 
whom  we  are  speaking.  His  aunt  Julia  was  the  wife 
of  Cains  M.iriiis,  who  was  Mtveti  limes  consul.  In  hi.s 
seventeenth  year  he  married  Cornelia,  (he  daughter  of 
Cimia,  by  whom  he  hud  a daughter.  Julia.  This  connexion 
with  Slarius  and  Cinna,  the  two  great  opponents  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  exposed  him  to  tho  resentment  of  the  oppo- 
site faction.  By  Sulla's  orders  he  was  deprived  of  his 
wife's  dowry  and  of  the  fortune  which  he  had  inheritwl  by 
descent,  stripiHHl  of  his  office  of  priest  of  Jupiter  (Flamen 
Dialis),  and  coni]>cUeil  to  seek  safety  by  flight.  (Plut. 
Cretar,\.',  Suetonius,  C«-far.)  Sulla  is  said  to  have  spare«l 
his  life  with  great  reluctance,  observing  to  those  who 
pleaded  liis  cause,  that  the  youth  * would  l>c  the  ruin  of  tbe 
aristocratic  party,  for  there  were  many  Marii  in  Cesar.' 

He  first  served  under  kl.  Tliermiis  in  Asia,  and  distin- 
guisbed  himself  at  the  capture  of  Mitylene  (b.c.  80  or  79) ; 
imt  his  reputation  suffered  by  a report  (|iussibly  an  unfounded 
one)  of  scandalous  profligacy  during  a visit  which  he  paid  to 
Nicomedes,  the  king  of  Buhynia.  In  the  following  year 
he  served  under  Servilius  Tsauricua  in  Cilicia.  The  news 
of  Sulla’s  death  soon  brought  him  back  to  Rome,  but  ho 
took  no  part  in  the  movemoiUs  of  M.  ^Emilius  Lepidus,  who 
raatle  a fruitless  altcmpt  to  overthrow  the  arislocratical 
party,  which  had  been  firmly  established  during  the  tyranny 
of  Sulla.  It  is  not  unlikely,  as  Suetonius  observes,  that  he 
had  no  confidence  in  Lepidus,  and  that  he  hud  penetration 
enough  to  see  tV>at  tho  time  was  not  come  for  humbling  tbe 
arisloiTacy  of  Rome.  Whatever  opinion  may  lie  enter- 
tained m to  Cwsar  having  very  early  formed  a design  to 
seize  on  the  sovereign  \K>wcr,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
from  his  first  appearance  In  public  life  he  had  a settled  pur- 
|Kj8o  to  break  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  fVom  which  he 
and  his  relatives  had  suffered  so  much.  ABer  his  unsuc 
ccssful  impeachment  of  Dnlabella  for  roal-adurinistratk>n  in 
his  provinre,  he  retired  to  Rhodes,  and  for  a time  became  a 
pupil  of  the  rhetorician  Mola  odd  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  art.  whose  instruction  vicero  bad  attended,  probably 
a year  or  two  before  Ctrsar's  visit. 

Fur  some  time  Crsar  seems  to  have  had  little  concern  in 
public  life,  lieing  kept  in  the  background  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  aristocratical  party  and  tho  successful  career  of 
Metellus,  Lucullus,  Crassus,  and  Porapey.  About  n.r.  69, 
being  elected  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  he  had  sufficient 
influence  to  procure  an  enactment  for  the  restoration  of  L. 
Cinna,  his  wife’s  brother,  and  of  those  partizans  of  Lepidus 
who  after  his  death  bad  joined  Sertorius  in  Spain.  (Sueto- 
nius.) The  following  year  he  was  (^ueslor  in  Spain,  and  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  elected  ^Edile  for  B.C.  65.  Just 
Iwfore  entering  on  office  he  fell  under  some  suspicion  of 
being  eng-qr  I in  a conspiracy  to  kill  tbe  cunzuls  Cotta  and 
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Torquatos,  and  effect  a rovcdution.  Whether  there  really 
was  a ronspiracy  or  not  may  be  doubted  : Cmsar's  share  in 
it  at  lea!>t  is  not  clearly  ettablisned.  The  office  of  yBdile  f^ave 
CtBsar  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  taste  for  magnifi- 
cence and  display,  by  which  at  the  same  time  be  secured 
the  favour  of  the  people.  He  beautified  the  city  with  public 
buildings,  and  gave  splendid  exhibitions  of  wild  beasts  and 
gladiamr*.  C^ar,  who  was  now  Avo  and-lhirty  years  of 
age,  had  enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself 
in  a military  capacity ; while  the  more  fortunate  Pompey, 
who  was  only  six  years  older,  was  spreading  his  name  and 
the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms  throughout  the  East.  A fa- 
vourable occasion  seeme»l  to  present  itself  in  Egypt.  Alex- 
ander, the  king  who  had  been  honoured  with  the  name  of 
friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people,  was  ejected  from 
Alexandria  by  the  citizens.  The  popular  feeling  at  Rome 
was  against  the  Alexandrians,  and  Caesar  thought  he  had 
interest  enough  through  the  tribunes  and  the  deraocratical 
party  to  get  sppoiiUe<l  to  an  extraordinary  command  in 
Egy  pt.  But  the  opp<«it«  faction  was  strongly  united  against 
him.  and  he  fuiieo  in  his  attempt.  Tlie  next  year  he  was 
more  successful.  By  a judicious  application  of  money 
among  the  poorer  voters,  and  of  periond  influence  among 
all  cUkhcs  (Uiun.  xxxvii.  37),  he  obtained  the  Pontificatus 
Maximus,  or  wardenship  of  the  ecclesiastical  college  of  Poo- 
tiAces.  a place,  no  doubt,  of  considerable  emolument,  to  which 
an  official  residence  in  the  Sacra  Via  was  also  attached. 
(Sucton.  Cettar,  13.  4r>.)  This  union  of  civil  and  religious 
functions  in  the  same  person,  at  least  in  the  higher  and 
more  profitable  places,  was  a part  of  the  old  Roman  polity, 
which,  among  other  consequences,  prevented  the  existence 
of  a hierarchy  with  a distinct  and  opposing  interest. 

At  the  time  of  the  important  debate  on  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline  (a.c.  63).  Cesar  was  prstor  desi^atus  (prmtor  ' 
elect  for  the  following  year),  and  accordingly  spoke  in  his  ' 
place  in  the  senate.  l(e  was  the  only  person  who  ventured 
to  oppose  the  proposition  for  putting  the  conspirators  to 
death:  he  recommended  their  prt^rty  to  be  confiscated,  | 
and  that  they  should  be  dispersed  through  the  diflerent 
mnnicipia  of  Italy,  and  kept  under  a strict  surveillance. 
The  speech  which  Sallust  nas  put  into  his  mouth  on  this 
occo-sion,  if  the  substance  of  it  be  genuine,  wilt  help  us  to 
form  some  estimate  of  Casar's  character  and  his  policy  at 
this  periofl.  The  address  is  singularly  well  adapted  to 
flatter  the  dominant  party,  and  also  to  keep  up  his  credit 
with  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  aristocratic  interests. 
His  object  was  tn  save  the  lives  of  the  conspirators,  under  | 
the  prcU'xt  of  inflicting  on  them  a punishment  more  severe  | 
than  that  of  deatli.  But  for  Cato  be  might  probably  bare  car- 
ried his  motion.  According  to  Suetonius.  Cmsar  persevered  r 
in  his  op(M»siUon  till  his  life  was  actually  threatened  by  the  ' 
armed  R >man  Equites,  who  were  introduced  into  the  senate- 
house  under  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  senate  during  their 
deliberations.  (Compare  Plut.  C<e«or.  viii.)  Cicero,  who  was 
then  oonsnl,  and  in  the  height  of  bis  prosperity  and  arroj^nce, 
might,  it  is  said,  by  a single  nod,  have  destroyed  this  for- 
miduble  opponent  of  the  order  of  which  he  had  become  the 
devoted  champion  ; but  either  his  courage  failed  him.  or  some 
motive  perhaps  marc  worthy,  led  him  to  check  the  fury  of  the 
Equites.  In  the  following  year,  during  his  prstorship.  Ibe 
opposite  faction  in  the  senate,  who  were  bent  on  crushing 
Cicsar's  rising  influence,  actually  passed  a decree  (decrctum) 
bv  which  Q.  CsBcilius  Metellui  Ne)xis,  one  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  plebs,  and  Cs&ar.  who  strongly  supported  him  in  bis 
measures,  were  declared  incapable  of  continuing  in  the 
exercise  of  their  official  duties.  Caesar  still  discharged  the 
judicial  functions  of  bis  magistracy,  till  he  found  tliat  force 
would  be  used  to  compel  bis  submiasion  to  tliis  illegal  and 
impolitic  act  of  the  senate.  The  {lopuiarc  were  roused  by 
tills  strange  proceeding,  and  Or.sar  apparently  might  have 
had  their  best  assUtance  againtl  bis  enemies;  but  prudence 
fur  the  present  induced  him  to  check  the  seal  of  his  par- 
tuans,  aud  the  senate,  apparently  alarmed  by  this  demon- 
stration. repealed  their  own  decree,  and  thanked  him  for  his 
conduct. 

An  affair  wliich  happened  during  Caesar's  praetorship 
caused  no  little  icandel  at  Romo.  While  the  ceremuihes 
in  honour  of  the  Bona  Dea  wero  performing  in  the  house  of 
Ctesar,  at  which  women  only  could  be  present,  the  profligate 
Ciodius,  putting  on  a woman's  dress,  contrived  to  get  ad- 
mission  to  these  mysterious  rites.  On  ibe  affair  being  dis- 
revered  (!la»ar  divorced  his  wife  Poinneia.  whom  he  had 
married  aher  (bo  death  of  ComoUa ; ana  Ciodms,  after  being 


brought  to  a publie  trial  an  a ^am  of  inpioty.imly  oaeapeA 
by  bribing  the  judiees  or  jury.  (Cic.  Up.  ad  AU.  i.  12,  &c.  • 
Eton,  xxxviii.  4S.)  From  motives  of  policy  Cmsar  did  not 
break  with  Ciodius:  he  probably  fear^  his  influence,  and 
already  taw  that  ho  could  make  him  a usefbl  tool,  and  a 
bugbear  to  Cicero. 

The  year  60  a.c.  was  spent  by  Cmsar  in  his  province  of 
Hispania  Ulterior  or  Soutbom  Spain,  where  he  speedily 
restored  order  and  hurried  back  to  ^me  before  bis  suc- 
cessor came,  to  canvass  for  the  consulship.  The  aristocra- 
tical  party  saw  that  it  was  impossiUe  to  prevent  Ctesar’s 
election  ; their  only  chance  was  to  give  him  a colleague  who 
should  be  a check  upon  him.  Their  choice  of  Bibulus 
seems  to  have  been  singularly  unfortunate.  Bibulus  was 
elected  with  Cmsar  in  opposition  to  Luccoins,  with  whom 
Cmsar  had  formed  a coalition,  on  the  condition  that  Lucceius 
should  find  the  money,  and  that  Cmsar  should  give  him  the 
benefit  of  his  influence  and  recommendation.  The  scheme 
of  Cesar's  enemies  proved  a complete  failure.  Bibulus, 
after  unavailing  efforts  to  resist  Ibe  impetuosity  of  his  col- 
league. shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  and  Csesar,  in  fact, 
became  solo  consul.  (Dion,  xxxviii.  B.)  In  order  to  stop 
all  public  business,  Bibulus  declared  the  auguries  unfavour- 
able \ and  when  this  would  not  answer,  he  declared  that 
I they  would  be  unfavourable  all  through  the  year.  This  illegil 
I conduct  Mily  tended  to  justify  the  violent  measures  of  bis 
colleague.  The  affair,  though  a serious  one  for  the  hitherto 
I dominant  faction,  furnished  matter  for  the  small  wits  of  the 
day,  who  used  to  sign  their  notes  and  letters  in  the  ‘Consul- 
ship of  Julius  and  Csasar,'  instead  of  naming  both  consuls 
in  the  usual  way. 

Cnear  hail  contrived,  by  a masterly  stroke  of  policy,  to  ren- 
der ineffectual  all  oppoeition  on  the  part  of  his  opponents. 
Pompey  was  dissatisfied  because  the  senate  delayed  about 
confirming  all  hU  measures  to  the  Mitbridatic  war  and  dur- 
ing his  command  in  Asia ; Crassus,  who  was  the  richest 
man  in  the  state,  and  second  only  to  Pompey  in  influence 
with  the  senatorial  faction,  was  not  on  good  terms  with  Pom- 
pey. If  Ccesar  gained  over  only  one  of  these  rivals,  he  made 
the  other  bis  enemy ; be  determined  therefore  to  secure  them 
both.  He  began  by  courting  Pompey,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  a reeiHiciliation  between  him  and  Crassus. 
It  was  agreed  that  there  ahould  be  a ^peral  understanding 
among  the  throe  as  to  the  course  of  policy : that  all  Pompey  's 
measures  should  be  confirmed,  and  that  Caear  should  nave 
the  consulship.  To  cement  their  allianee  more  closely,  Ca- 
sar  nve  Pompey  bis  daughter  Julia  in  marriajM,  though 
she  bad  been  promised  to  M.  Brutus.  (Plut  Pomp.  47.) 
Casar  also  took  a new  wife  on  the  occasion,  Calpumia,  the 
daughter  of  Piso,  whom  he  nominated  one  of  the  consuls  for 
the  onauing  year.  This  union  of  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Cae- 
sar is  often  called  by  modem  writers  the  first  triumvirate. 
The  effect  of  it  was  to  destroy  Uie  credit  of  Pompey,  throw 
disunion  among  the  aristocrat  anfl  put  the  whole  power  of 
the  state  in  the  bands  of  one  vigorous  and  clear-sighted 
man.  (As  to  the  affair  of  Vettius  [Dion,  xxxviii.  9.J,  see 
Ciciao.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  minutely  the  acts  of  Cesar's 
consulship,  which  rather  belong  to  a history  of  Rome. 
From  the  letters  of  Cicero,  which  are  contemporary  evi- 
dence, wo  perceive  that  the  Senate  at  last  founa  they  had 
got  a master  whom  it  was  useless  to  resist;  Cato  alone  held 
out,  but  he  stood  by  himself.  One  of  the  moat  important 
measures  of  (^lasar's  consulship  was  an  Agrarian  law  for  the 
division  of  some  public  lands  in  Campania  among  the  poorer 
citixena  [for  the  nature  of  these  laws,  see  Aorakian  Law], 
which  was  carried  by  intimidation.  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
who  had  given  into  all  Cssar's  measures,  accepted  a place 
in  the  commission  for  dividing  these  lands.  Ciodius,  the 
enemy  of  Cicero,  was,  through  Cttsar's  influence,  and  the 
help  of  Pompey,  adopted  into  a plebeian  family,  and  thus 
made  capable  of  holding  the  office  of  tribune ; an  event 
which  Cicero  had  long  dr^ed.  and  fondly  flatted  himself 
that  he  should  prevent  by  a temporising  policy.  Ciodius, 
the  next  year,  was  elected  a tribune,  and  arove  Cioero  into 
exile.  (Dion,  xxxviii.  12.  &o.) 

The  Roman  consuls,  on  going  out  of  office,  received  the 
government  of  a province  for  one  year.  Cmsar’s  opponents 
unwisely  made  another  and  a last  effort  against  him,  which 
only  resulted  in  putting  them  in  a still  more  humiliating 
position : they  proposed  to  give  him  the  superintendence  of 
the  roads  and  forests.  Valitiius.oneof  his  creatures,  forthwith 
procured  a law  to  be  passed,  by  which  be  obtained  for  Owsar 
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the  Moviaee  of  Oellia  Cise^ma,  or  North  Italy,  and  lllyricum, 
for  five  yean ; and  the  Senate,  fearing  the  people  might 
f(nnt  itill  more,  doI  only  confirmed  the  measure,  but,  mak- 
ing a merit  of  necessity,  added  the  province  of  Gallia  Trans- 
aipina.  * From  this  moment,’  remarks  a lively  modern 
Triter  (Scblosser,  Umtenat.  Hiitor.  Ueberncht),  * the  his- 
tory of  Rome  presents  a striking  parallel  to  the  condition 
of  the  French  republic  during  Bonaparte's  first  campaigns 
in  Italy.  In  botli  cases  we  see  a we^  republican  adminis- 
tration in  the  capital  involved  in  continual  broils,  which  the 
rival  factions  are  more  inusrested  in  fostering,  than  in  secur- 
ing the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  tho  empire.  In  both  cases 
wo  find  a province  of  the  distracted  republic  occupied  by  a 
general  with  unlimited  power — the  uncontrolled  master  of  a 
territory  which,  in  extent  and  importance,  is  ^ual  to  a 
mighty  kingdom — a man  of  superior  understanding,  despe- 
rate resolves,  and.  if  circumstances  rendered  it  necessar)',of 
fearful  cruelty — a man  who,  under  the  show  of  domocratical 
opinions,  behaved  like  a despot,  governed  a province  at  his 

gleasure,  and  established  an  absolute  control  over  his  soldiers 
y leading  them  to  victory,  bloodshed,  and  pillage.' 

The  Gdlic  provinces  at  this  lime  subject  to  Rome  were : 
Gallia  citehor,  or  Cisalpine  Gaul  (North  Italy);  and  Gallia 
ulterior,  or  the  southern  part  of  Transalpmo  Gaul,  also 
called  emphatically  ‘Provincia,'  (whence  the  modem  Pro- 
vence,) whose  capital  was  Narbo,  now  Narbonne.  The 
Provincia  extendM  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Ce- 
benoa  mountains,  and  included  the  modern  provinces  of 
K.  I.Anguedoc,  Provence  and  Dauphini.  On  the  N.  it 
mined  the  Allobroges,  then  lately  subjected  to  Rome. 
When  Cnear,  in  his  Commentaries,  speaks  of  Gaul,  which 
he  divides  into  Aquitania,  Celtica  and  Bcigica,  he  means 
the  Gaul  which  was  then  independent,  and  which  he  con- 
quered, exclusive  of  the  Provincia  already  subject  to  Rome. 

Ill  March  58  b.c.,  while  Cmsar  was  still  at  Rome,  news 
came  that  the  Helvetians,  united  with  several  German 
tribes,  were  leaving  their  country  with  their  wives  and 
children  in  order  to  settle  in  S.  Gaul,  and  were  directing 
their  march  upon  Geneva  to  cross  the  Rhone  at  that  place. 
Cmsar  hastened  to  Geneva,  cut  the  bridge,  and  raised  a 
wall  or  entrenchment  betwe^  the  Rhone  and  the  Jura  in 
or>lcr  to  close  tho  pass^e  against  the  Helvetians.  The 
Helvetians  asked  permission  to  pass  through  the  Roman 
province  on  their  way  to  the  country  of  the  Samones 
(Saintonge),  as  th^  said,  and  on  Ciesar's  refusal  they  re- 
solved to  cross  the  Jura  higher  up  into  tho  country  of  the 
Sequani  (Frsnche  Comt^),  with  whom  they  entered  into 
negotiations  to  that  effect.  Ctesar,  foreseeing  danger  to  the 
Roman  province  if  tho  Helvetians  sucoeoded  in  settling 
themselves  in  Gaul,  resolved  to  prevent  them  at  all  risks. 
He  left  his  lieutenant  Labienus  at  Geneva,  with  the  only 
legion  he  bad  in  the  province,  and  hastened  back  to  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  where  he  raised  two  fresh  legions,  and  summoned 
three  more  which  liad  wintered  near  Aquileia.  With  these 
five  legions  (about  30,000  men)  he  took  the  mo«t  direct  road 
to  Gallia  ulterior,  crossing  the  Alps  by  Occlum  (Kxilles, 
between  Susa  and  Brian^i),  and  marched  through  the 
province  to  the  country  of  the  Segusiani.  the  nearest  inde- 

Kndent  Gaulish  people,  who  lived  near  the  confluence  of  (be 
tone  and  the  Arar  (the  Saone).  The  Helvetians  mean- 
time having  crossed  the  countr)-  of  the  Sequani  had  readied 
tile  Arar,  which  divided  the  Sequani  from  tho  /Edui,  a con- 
siderable nation  of  Celtic  Gaul,  who  extended  from  the  Arar 
to  the  Ligeris,  and  who  were  friendly  with  Rome.  The 
iCdui  applieil  to  Castr  for  assistance.  He  watched  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Helvetians,  and  having  learnt  that  three-fourths 
of  their  number  had  crossed  tho  Arar,  he  marched  at  mid- 
night with  three  legions,  and  fell  upon  those  who  still  re- 
mained on  the  £.  bank  with  the  baggage,  and  killed  or 
dispersed  them.  These  were  tho  Tiguiini  who,  about  50 
ears  before,  having  joined  the  Cimbri,  had  defeated  and 
illeri  the  Roman  consul  L.  Cassius,  Cftsar  crossed  (he 
Arar  in  pursuit  of  the  Helvetian  main  body.  After  a use- 
less conference  between  Cssar  and  old  Divico  the  Helve- 
tian leader,  the  Helvetians  continued  to  advance  into  the 
country  of  the  yBdui.  and  Cmsar  after  them.  Cssar's 
cavalry.  4000  strong,  composed  of  Gaulish  horsemen  raised 
in  the  Provincia  and  among  the  yBdui.  had  tho  worst 
in  an  engagement  against  50U  Helvetian  horsemen.  Cmsar 
dis<-‘>vered  that  there  was  a iiarty  hostile  to  Home  among 
(he  /Kdui,  at  the  heart  of  which  was  Dumnorix,  a young  man 
of  great  wealth,  influence,  and  ambition,  who  secrelty  fa- 
Tuu^  the  Uelvetiaas,  although  h«  actually  commindicd  a 


body  of  the  auxiliary  cavalry  under  Cmaar.  At  the  same 
time  the  provisions  which  the  i£dui  bad  promised  to  supply 
to  the  Roman  army  were  not  forthcoming.  Cmsar  sent  for 
Divitiacus,  the  brother  of  Dumnorix,  a Druid,  who  was 
friendly  to  Rome,  and  told  him  all  he  knew  about  his 
brotlver's  double  dealing.  Divitiacus  acknowlerlged  his  bro- 
ther's fault,  and  obtained  bis  pardon.  We  find  afterwards  {Dt 
Bfllo  Galtico,  V.  7.;  that  Dumnorix  continued  in  his  heart 
hostile  to  the  Romans,  and  at  the  time  of  Cmsar  s first  ex- 
pedition into  Britain  refused  to  embark  with  hie  auxiliaries, 
left  Gmsar's  camp,  was  followed,  overtaken,  and  put  to  death. 

Tho  movements  of  the  Helvetians  through  the  country  of 
' the  ^dui  must  have  been  very  slow  and  circuitous,  for  we 
j find  that  Cmsar,  after  following  them  for  a fortnight,  was 
about  18  miles  from  Bibracte  (Autun),  which  is  not  above 
60  miles  from  the  most  distant  pmnt  of  the  Arar  where  they 
could  have  crossed.  Cmsar,  who  had  now  only  two  days* 
provisions  left,  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and  took  the  road  to 
bibracte  the  principal  town  oftheAidui.  Thellelvetians,  mis- 
taking this  movement  fur  a retreat,  turned  round  and  fol- 
lowed the  Romans.  Cmsar  halted  on  a hill,  formed  his  four 
old  legions  in  three  lines  half-way  up  the  hill,  and  placed  ui 
their  rear  higher  up  tho  two  now  legions,  as  well  as  the 
auxiliaries.  The  baggage  he  assembled  and  entrenched 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  Helvetians,  whom  Cmsar 
on  this  occasion  calls  GauU,  fur  they  were  in  fact  a Celtic 
race,  having  left  all  their  baggage,  waggons,  and  families 
in  one  spot,  closed  their  ranks  and  lormed  their  phalanx, 
repulso<l  CoMar's  cavalry,  and  advanced  to  attack  his  first 
line.  Numbers  were  vastly  in  their  favour.  Cmsar.  having 
dismounted,  sent  away  his  own  and  all  the  other  horses,  to 
preclude  all  hope  of  night,  and  having  harangued  his  men 
gave  the  signal  for  battle.  The  legionaries,  from  their  ele- 
vated position,  threw  Uieir  javelins  with  great  force  upon  the 
advancing  Helvetians,  and  having  disordered  their  phalanx, 
rushed  sword  in  hand  upon  them.  Owing  to  the  cImo  order 
of  the  Helvetian  ranks  it  happened  that,  in  many  instances, 
the  Roman  javelins  transfixeii  two  shields  at  once,  so  that  the 
bearers  being  unable  to  extricate  one  from  the  other,  were 
obliged  to  throw  their  shields  awav  and  fight  unprotected. 
At  last,  covered  with  wounds,  the  Helvetians  retired  towards 
a mountain  a mile  distant.  The  Romans  followed  them, 
but  were  attacked  in  flank  by  the  Boii  and  Tulingi.  ) 5,000 
strong,  who  formed  the  Helvetian  rear-guard.  Cmsar  or- 
dered bis  third  line  to  face  about  and  repel  there  new  ene- 
mies, while  the  other  two  were  engaged  against  the  Helve- 
tian main  body  who  had  baited  and  returned  to  the  charge. 
This  double  fight  lasted  from  noon  till  sunset,  during  which 
time  none  of  the  Helvetians  were  seen  to  turn  their  backs. 
They  withdrew  at  last,  one  part  to  the  mountain  and  the 
rest  to  their  baggage,  where  they  continued  to  fight  despe- 
rately behind  tneir  carts  during  the  night,  till  (boy  were 
nearly  all  killed.  The  other  part,  to  the  number  of  1 30.0UO 
individuals,  moved  off  during  the  night,  and  marching  in  a 
north  direction  arrived  in  the  country  of  the  Lingones 
(Langres) : the  Romans  were  unable  to  follow  them,  being 
detained  three  days  on  (he  field  of  battle  m attending  to 
their  wounded  and  burying  their  dead. 

In  the  Helvetian  camp  were  found  written  tablets  con- 
taining the  muster  of  the  different  tribes  which  composed 
the  emigration,  to  (he  number  of  36H.000  individuaU,  of 
whom  02,000  were  fighting  men.  Cmur  says  the  (ablets 
were  written  in  Greek  characters:  it  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that  they  were  Etruscan  letters  somewhat  resembling 
the  old  Greek,  and  perhaps  introdocod  into  Helvetia  by  the 
Rhmti  or  Kasena,  an  Ktrusem  people. 

After  three  days,  Cmsir  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  Hel- 
vetians. who  threw  themselves  on  his  mercy.  Cm?ar 
demanded  their  arras,  hostages,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
staves  and  other  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  among 
them  : and  they  were  ordered  to  return  home,  and  cultivate 
their  lands.  Tlie  Buii  alone,  distinguished  fur  their  bravery', 
were  allowed  to  remain  among  the  Atdui  at  the  request  of 
the  latter.  A part  of  one  of  the  Helvetian  tribes,  pagus 
V'erbigenus,  6000  in  number,  having  marched  off  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  and  darkness  of  the  night,  and  taken 
the  way  towards  the  Rhine  and  Germany,  were  pursued 
by  Cesar's  onler,  brought  back  and  ‘ treated  as  enemies.' 
winch  then  meant  that  they  wore  either  put  to  death  or  sold 
as  slaves.  The  Helvetians,  who  returned  home,  were  mus- 
tered by  Cs.sar,  and  found  to  be  1 10,000  individuals,  men. 
women,  and  children. 

Caosor  lays  ihaV  bu  principal  object  in  ser  ding  the  Uel- 
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Vetiiinf^  bac<(  n'a»  to  prevent  the  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine 
from  occupying  their  rouniry  and  becoming  formidable 
neighbourti  U>  the  Roman  pruvincoa.  Tbo  re^Kirtof  Ccpiiar's 
victory  spread  rapidly  through  ail  Celtic  Gaul,  the  various 
tnboa  of  wliich  began  to  look  up  to  him  as  their  arbiter  in 
their  internal  differences.  Tho  i£dui  complained  to  him 
tlmt  Anovistus,  a powerful  king  of  the  Germans,  being  in- 
vite<l  hy  the  Sequani  and  the  Arvernu  between  whom  and 
ibe  ilidui  there  was  an  old  rivalry,  had  croased  the  Rhino 
some  time  before  with  IS.OOU  men,  who  had  afterwards  in- 
creased to  12U,UU0.  had  defeated  tho  ilidui  and  their  allies 
in  a great  battle,  had  occupied  several  provinces  of  Gaul, 
exacted  hostages  of  them,  and  was  in  fact  oppressing  the 
country.  The  Gauls  described  tho  Germans  as  an  athletic, 
fierce,  and  formidable  people.  Cscsar.  who.  during  his  con- 
sulship in  the  previous  year,  had  inddeed  the  senate  to 
acknowledge  Ariovi^tus  os  a king  and  friend  of  Rome,  now 
sent  to  him  requesting  an  interview  which  the  German  de- 
clined. Csesar  then  require<l  him  by  ruessage  to  desist  from 
bringing  over  the  Rhine  fresh  bodies  of  Germans,  and  from 
i)ioIo!<(ingtheiRdui  and  their  allies,  who  were  neighbours  to 
the  Roman  Province,  and  to  restore  their  hostages.  Ario- 
vistus  replied  that  as  he  had  never  dictated  to  the  Romans 
what  use  they  should  make  of  their  vicluries,  he  would  not 
be  dictated  to  by  them;  that  tho  >Edui  were  his  tributaries 
by  force  of  arms.  Caesar,  learning  that  other  CHrnnans, 
and  particularly  the  Suevi,  a powerful  nation,  were  ap- 
proaching tho  Rhine  to  join  Anovistus,  determined  on 
attacking  him.  He  occupied  Vesonlio  (Besnn^on),  a 
strong  town  of  tho  Sequoni,  beforo  Ariuvistus  could  seize 
it.  The  fearful  reports  of  the  Gauls  about  the  Ourniuns 
spri'od  alarm  in  Ceasar’s  camp,  especially  among  the  young 
officers,  military  tribunes,  pnofeets,  and  others,  accustomed 
to  the  luxuries  of  Romo,  and  who  hail  followed  Ca>>ar  out  of 
personal  friendship  (I.  39).  Skulking  itv  their  tents,  they 
famentc<l  their  fate,  and  were  busy  making  their  last  wills. 
The  panic  spread  to  tho  veterans,  and  CtDsar  was  told  tlmt 
it  would  be  impossible  to  advance  farther;  that  the  roads 
were  impracticable;  that  no  proviiiuns  could  be  collected, 
and.  in  short,  tlmt  tho  soldiers  would  not  follow  him  if  ho 
raisc<l  bU  camp.  Having  assembled  the  officers,  he  told 
them  that  it  was  not  their  business  to  discuss  the  measures 
and  orders  of  their  general,  ridiculed  iheir  fears  of  tho 
Germans,  since  the  Cimbri  and  Teulones,  the  most  for- 
inidable  of  that  race,  had  been  defeated  by  the  Roman 
arms,  and  signified  to  them  that  he  would  raise  tho  camp 
next  morning,  and  if  they  refused  to  follow  him,  would 
march  forth  with  the  tenth  legion  alone.  This  was  Ceosor's 
favourite  legion.  This  harangue  had  its  full  effect,  and 
CtDsar  marched  from  Vesontio  to  meet  Arioristus.  After 
a fruitless  interview  between  the  two  chiefs,  which  is  gra- 
phically described  by  Ci>sar,  Anovistus  arrested  and  put  in 
chains  Valerius  Procillus,  Cirtnr's  friend  and  confiilential 
interpreter,  and  Mettius,  who  hod  gone  to  the  German  camp 
to  renew  the  negotiations.  Cmtar  prepared  for  battle,  but 
Ariovistus  remained  in  his  camp  for  several  days,  because. 
a»  Caisar  was  informed  by  the  prisoners,  the  German  matrons 
had  dectarod  that  their  countrymen  would  be  losers  if  they 
fought  before  the  new  moon.  Accordingly  the  Roman 
general  determined  to  make  the  attack.  The  Germans  r.amo 
out.  nnd  formed  for  battle  in  phalanxes  by  order  of  nations, 
the  Harudes,  Marcomanni.  the  Trihocci,  the  Vangioncs,  the 
Nemeies,  the  Sedusii,  and  the  Suevi ; and  they  placed  their 
waggons,  baggage,  and  women  in  a semicircle  behind  them 
so  us  to  prevent  escape.  Tho  signal  being  given,  both 
armies  rushed  to  the  encounter  with  such  rapidity  that  tbo 
Homans  had  not  time  to  throw  their  javelins,  and  at  once 
resorted  k>  (heir  swords.  Ccosar,  poroelvmg  that  the  left  of 
the  enemy  was  tho  weakest,  commenced  the  attack  on  that 
point : many  of  his  soldiers  went  up,  and,  grasping  the 
enemies'  shields,  tried  to  snatch  them  away.  Meanliinc 
the  Gorman  right  was  pressing  hard  upon  the  Romans,  who 
were  much  inferior  in  numliers,  when  youna  Crnssus  (ihe 
son  of  Licinnis).  who  comniamled  llie  cavalry,  moved  tho 
thml  or  rear  line  obliquely  to  the  support  of  the  lei),  and 
thus  recovered  the  advantage.  Tho  Germans  gave  way, 
and  fled  towanU  the  Rhine,  which  was  50  miles  distance, 
being  pursued  by  Cmsar's  cavalry.  Many  fell,  some  swam 
across  the  river,  others,  and  Ariovistus  among  tho  rest. 
pa«sed  it  in  iKiats.  Ariovistus's  two  wives  and  one  daughter 
were  killed  in  the  flight ; another  daughter  wo-s  taken. 
Valerius  Procillus  and  Mettius  were  both  rescued,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  Csosar. 
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Cmsnr,  having  thus  lertninatcd  the  campaign,  pul  Im 
troops  in  winter-quarters  among  the  Soqiuuii,  and  hmuulf 
cru:>sv<l  the  Alps  to  CiUmor  or  Cisalpimi  Uuul,  to  hold  liie 
usual  courts  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  tho  civil 
business  of  tho  province. 

The  campaign  of  57  b.c.  was  against  tho  Boigic  Gauls,  a 
powerful  race  of  Gorman  origin,  who  had  been  long  (.etilcd  in 
the  country  between  the  Rhino  and  tlie  Sequann  (Seine). 
Alarmed  by  the  advance  of  the  Roman*  through  Cdlic  Gaul 
the  Belgffi  hotl.  during  tho  winter,  formed  a confederacy,  and 

firepared  thcmsolx'es  fur  resi'.taiice.  Csoiiar.  with  the  usual 
ogic  of  conquerors,  found  in  these  preparations  a pretext  for 
attack.  He  raised  two  more  legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
proceeded  at  the  beginning  of  summer  to  his  camp  in  the 
Sequani.  He  thcn’advanced  with  eight  legions,  and  in  fll- 
leen  days  reached  the  country  of  the  Rcmi.  the  first  Uelgio 
people  on  that  side.  The  Rcmi  made  their  submission, 
and  gtave  him  every  inibrniation  ctmeurning  the  extent  and 
the  strength  of  the  ronfedcroev,  which  amounted,  (hey  said, 
to  300,000  fighting  men.  After  crossing  tho  river  Axuna 
(Aisne),  C'a?«ir  fixed  his  camp  on  the  right  or  farthest  bank, 
and  furtificii  it  with  a rampart  |g  feet  high  and  a ditch  18 
feet  deep.  The  Bclgco  meantime  besieged  tho  town  of 
Bibrax  (Dii}vTe?),lK'ltmging  t»  the  Kemi,  8 miles  from  tho 
Roman  camp.  Ca<sar  sent  to  its  relief  his  light  troups, 
namely,  his  Numidiuns.  the  Cretan  archers,  un<l  the  Ba- 
learic slingers.  Tho  Bolga*,  raising  the  siege,  ndvanctid 
towards  Cmsar's  camp,  and  made  some  domonKtratioiis,  but 
Ca?sar  kept  quiet  in  his  entrenchments,  and  Ihe  Beigm 
I bruke  up  for  want  of  provisions,  and  rcMilved  to  fight  each 
in  his  own  territory.  After  subjectmg  tho  Suc-ssiimes,  die 
HcUovaci,  and  tho  Ambiani,  Ca.'-<ar  marched  against  tho 
Nervii,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Belgic  nations.  A despe- 
rate battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabis  (Sam- 
bre?),  in  which  the  Nervii  actually  surprised  the  Roman 
Soldiers  while  in  the  act  of  tracing  anil  entrenching  their 
camp,  and  before  they  had  time  to  form  or  put  on  (heir 
helmets.  Csesar's  cavalry,  auxiliaries,  servant.**,  drivers,  and 
followers  of  the  camp  all  ran  away,  spreading  the  report  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Romans.  Ca^r  hurried  from  legion  to 
legion,  encouraging  the  men,  ami  finally  succecdi*'!  in  rc- 
eatablUhing  order.  The  tenth  legion  came  to  turn  the  scale. 
The  Nervii  fought  desperately  to  the  last,  and  their  naiion 
and  name,  says  Cmsar.  were  nearly  extinguished  on  that 
day.  It  was  reported  that  out  of  6U,0(K>  fighting  men  only 
500  remained.  The  women  and  children  sued  for  mercy, 
and  C»sar  restored  to  them  their  territory  and  towns.  The 
Aduatici  were  the  descendants  of  a biKly  of  Cimbri  and 
Teutoncs,  who  had  settled  towards  tlio  cunttucnce  of  the 
Sabis  and  tho  Mosa.  While  on  their  march  to  support 
the  Nervii,  they  heard  of  the  total  defeat  of  their  allies, 
upon  which  they  rctireil  to  a strung  natural  hold,  where 
they  were  regularly  be*iegcfl  by  C»sar,  who  formal  a hue  of 
circumvallation.  V\'licn  they  saw  the  moveable  towers  and 
the  battering  ram  approaching  their  walls,  engines  of  w hich 
the  Gauls  had  no  idea,  they  sued  for  peace.  Casar  ri-quireil 
them  to  throw  their  arms  outside  of  their  ramparts.  1'hcv 
did  so,  but  concealed  one-third  of  them  ; they  then  opeiietl 
their  gates  and  mixed  with  the  Roman  soldiers.  On  tho 
evening  Cmsar  withdrew  his  men  within  his  lines,  but  at 
midnight  the  Aduatici  came  out  in  arms  and  utteinpto*!  to 
scale  (Jmsar's  entrenchmeniM.  Being  repulsed  with  great 
loss,  their  place  was  entered  the  next  day.  and  the  people 
were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  number  of  53,000. 

('rassus,  being  cletached  by  Caisar  across  the  .Scqnana  into 
Western  Gaul,  received  tho  nubinission  of  the  Aulcrei, 
Unelli,  and  Vcncti,  and  other  maritime  people  on  the  masts 
of  the  ocean  ; and  as  the  season  was  gntwing  late,  the  arm}' 
went  into  winter-quarters  in  the  country  of  the  Camutes 
(al>out  Orleans),  Turones  (Toiin*),  nnd  other  jjartsof  central 
Gout.  C®«ar  set  off,  arconhng  to  hi.s  custom,  for  (.liiialpinc 
Gaul,  whoro  his  friends  flocked  from  Rome  to  congraltihUe 
him  on  his  Hucce^ses.  The  senate,  on  receiving  fnmi  ih« 
victorious  general  Ihe  usual  official  leltors,  ordered  fiiiecii 
days  of  public  thanksgiving  to  the  gods,  a period  never 
granted  before  for  any  other  general. 

('msar's  third  campaign,  56  B.C.,  was  against  the  Wotern 
Gauls.  Crassus  while  wintering  with  one  legion  among 
the  Andes  (.\njou),  sent  tribunes  and  other  officers  lo  the 
Veneli  (Vannes  in  Britannv)  and  other  people  on  (lie 
Atlantic  coast  to  ask  for  provision*.  Th*;  Veiie'.i.  a power- 
ful commercial  sea-faring  people  who  had  immcmus  ships 
in  which  they  traded  with  Britain  and  Oliver  counlriei*. 
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having  refiovered  from  the  alarm  of  Ctosar's  coni^tiosU,  ar-  | 
rei>iv4  tiwf  olliren  ot  Cra>.»um  ami  refused  to  pve  tlicra  up 
uiitd  their  own  hu$U)(t's  were  restorod.  All  the  neiub- 
bouring  raarilitiie  tribea  made  common  cause  with  the 
Vencti.  Csesar  immediately  ordered  galleys  to  be  coii- 
strucu-d  on  the  Ligeris  (Loire),  and  sent  also  to  collect 
ship*  on  the  coast  of  the  Pictones  and  Sanmncs*  (Poitou 
and  Saintimge),  who  were  friends  w ith  Romo.  He  directed 
the  fleet  to  attack  the  Veneli  by  sea,  while  he  marched 
against  tlieiii  by  land.  He  exclaimed  loudly  against  the 
breach  of  treaties,  and  the  arrost  of  the  Roman  oflicers  after 
the  Veneti  had  made  submission  and  grien  hostages,  while 
ho  acknowletlges  in  his  •Commentaries’  that  he  was  afraid 
other  nations  would  follow  the  example—*  Knowing  that  it  j 
is  the  nature  of  all  men  to  love  liberty  and  halo  servitude."  i 
This  was  a critical  lime  for  the  Hoiiuin  general,  hut  bis  pre- 
Rcuco  of  mind  never  forsjjok  him  in  difTicuItics.  lie  sent  La- 
hienus  towanU  the  Rhine  to  watch  the  R Igians  and  Ger- 
mans. Cra^sus  into  A<iuitama,  gave  the  command  of  the  fleet 
to  iX'cimus  Brutus,  and  iiimself  marching  against  the  Veneli. 
took  several  of  their  towns  on  the  cfjasl.  But  he  soon  found 
that  by  means  of  their  ships  they  easily  moved  from  one 
pi>int  to  another,  and  that  the  only  way  to  amquer  them 
eflfct'tuallv  washy  sea.  The  de^criptioJi  of  iho  ships  of  the 
\‘encli,  their  naval  tactics,  their  habits  and  mo<le  of  life,  is  ! 
one  of  Caesar’s  most  interesting  sketches.  [Brkt  acnk.]  A 
great  naval  battle,  which  lasted  all  day,  ended  with  the  de-  j 
struction  of  the  tied  of  the  Veneti,  to  the  number  of  ubovo  ! 
2U0  ships.  C»^r,  determining  to  Ftrike  terror  into  tho  ^ 
neighbfiuriug  people,  put  to  death  all  the  senators  or  chief 
tnen  of  the  Vciidi,  and  sold  the  rest  os  slaves.  Thu  Unclli 
fin  the  neighbourhood  of  Cherbourg)  wore  likewise  con- 
quereil  by  Titurius  Sabiuus;  and  Crassus  defeated  Uie 
Aquitanians,  though  with  cou»iderable  difficulty,  and  re- 
ceived ln*iages  from  various  tribes  of  that  remote  region. 
Caesar  himself  Tnarched  against  tho  Morini  and  Menupii 
(Boulogne,  Calais,  &c.,  and  further  to  the  N.  and  E,),  but 
the  rainy  season  setting  in.  the  soldiurs  could  no  longer  re- 
main under  tunU;  and  accuidiiigly,  after  ravaging  the  coun- 
try, lio  placed  his  troops  for  the  winter  among  the  Aulerci. 
Lexovii.  &c.  (Normandy).  It  would  appear  by  the  following 
book,  iv.  6.  that  he  went  as  usual  to  puss  the  winter  in 
North  Italy.  (Compare  also  v.  53.) 

The  following  year,  55  b.C.,  Poniiwius  ami  Crassus  being 
consuls,  two  German  tribes,  the  Usij»etcs  and  the  Teiichteri. 
being  harasse<l  by  the  Suevi,  crossed  the  Rhine  near  its 
mouth  into  tho  country  of  the  Meiiapii.  between  the  Mosa 
and  the  Scaldis  (Scheldt).  Cwsar  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  Suevi,  the  principal  German  nation  wiili  whicli 
tiiu  Romans  were  then  oequainu-d.  Being  resolved  to 
check  any  disposition  on  the  purt  of  the  Germans  to  cross 
tho  Rhine,  ho  sot  off  for  Uio  army  earlier  than  usual.  He 
fuund.  as  he  suspected,  tliat  several  Gaulish  nations  had  | 
an  under«itandiug  with  the  Germans.  The  U»i(>ctes  sent  to 
ask  |H?rraissmn  to  settle  in  Guul.  Ca-sar  answered  that 
there  was  no  vacant  place  in  Gaul  for  fresh  emigrants,  but 
that  if  they  chose  to  settle  among  the  Ubii  on  tho  batiks  of 
the  Rhino,  who  were  themselves  at  war  with  the  Suevi,  he  ^ 
would  employ  his  good  offices  for  the  purpose.  While  ne-  ' 
gotialions  were  going  forwani,  Cssar's  Gaulish  cavalry,  I 
5000  strong,  was  suddenly  attacked  near  the  hanks  of  the  | 
Mom  by  SOO  German  borsomcii,  and,  as  usimI.  roulcil.  The  | 
next  day  a number  of  German  chiefs  atul  elders  came  to  i 
Cmsar's  camp  to  apologize  for  the  affray.  Ca?»ar  arrested  ’ 
them  all.  and  imme<hatoIy  marched  against  their  camp,  i 
which  lioing  thus  surprised  and  unprepared  was  easily  on-  ; 
tered,  when  the  Romans  made  o dreadful  carnage  of  llio  | 
(Sermuns.  Tho  survivors  fled  ns  far  as  the  c.jnllucnce  of 
the  Mosa  and  the  Rhine,  where  most  of  them  perished. 
This  was  the  action  almui  which  Cato  exclaimed  so  loudly 
against  Ctesar  in  the  Roman  .>>ennte. 

The  Ubii  being  annoyed  by  the  Suevi  appealed  to  Cmsar, 
and  offered  him  lioats  to  cross  the  Hlunu.  IXcUning  this 
offer,  ho  constructed  a bridge  by  meau-s  of  imIos  driven  in 
the  bed  of  the  river.  Ho  gives  a ininulo  descriution  of 
the  process  of  building  the  bridge  (iv.  17).  Tho  bridge  was 
finished  in  ten  days,  when  Cm^ar  marched  ai-ross,  ravaged 
tho  country  of  the  Slcaiubri,  and  re-assured  the  Ubii  by  his  , 
presence.  Hearing  that  tho  Suevi  had  assembled  all  theii  j 
forces  in  the  interior  of  their  country,  and  considering  ‘ he 
had  done  all  that  the  honour  and  interest  of  Rome  re- 
quired," ho  re-cTusscil  the  Rhine  after  spending  18  days  on 
German  ground 


He  next  made  his  first  cxpcilition  into  Britain  (for  which 
see  Buitanxia).  Uu bis  return  he  cnastized  the  Murini,  who 
had  altueked  some  of  his  detat.'hmcnts,  pul  lii.s  troops  into 
winter-quarters  iu  Bulgic  Gaul,  and  then  repaired  to  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  as  usual.  In  this  year  Ciesar's  period  of  go- 
vurnmvnt  was  extended  for  five  years  more  by  a Senatus 
Lkmsultum. 

The  next  year,  54  B.C.,  Coisar,  afier  making  an  excursion 
into  Ilhricuro.  which  formed  also  part  of  his  government, 
returned  into  Gaul,  wlvere  ho  hud  ordered  a tleet  to  assemble 
at  Portus  Itius  (between  Boulogne  and  Calais)  for  a second 
attempt  upon  Britain.  Mvamimo  hevisip^d  the  Treviri.  the 
must  powerful  nation  in  cavalry  of  all  Gaul.  A dispute  had 
arisen  between  Induciomarus  and  Cingetorix  about  tlie  su- 
premo authority  ; Coisar,  knowing  Cmgetonx  to  l>e  well 
disposed  to  the  Romans,  supported  his  claims.  ThU  took 
place  just  before  the  expedition  to  Britain.  On  his  return 
from  Britain  he  repaired  to  Samaroliriva  (Amiens),  where 
he  held  a council  of  the  Gaulish  deputies.  On  account  of 
the  bad  liarvcst  and  scarcity  of  provisions,  be  was  obliged 
to  disperse  his  legions  in  vanous  parts  of  tho  country  fur  tho 
winter.  This  proved  nearly  fatal  to  the  Homan  arms.  Ho 
himself  remained  in  Bulgic  Gaul  to  sue  hu  legions  prui>er)y 
quartered.  A fortnight  only  had  elapsed  when  the  hbu- 
I rones  (Tongres),  excited  by  Induciomarus,  revolted  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  Titurius  Sabinus  and  L.  Cotta,  who 
had  one  legion  and  five  cohorts  with  them.  Amhiorix.  king 
of  the  Rburones,  alarmeil  Sahimis  by  telling  him  that  the 
whole  country  was  in  arms,  and  that  the  Germans  wore 
coming.  Much  against  Cotta’s  opinion,  Sabinus  resolvctl 
on  retiring  Ujwards  the  next  Roman  garrison,  which  was 
c.xaclly  what  Amhiorix  wished.  Tho  Romans  were  at- 
tacked on  their  march  by  numerous  forces,  surrounded, 
und  all  cut  to  pieces.  Amhiorix.  elated  with  this  sucee^s, 
next  attacked  the  camp  of  (Quintus  Cicero,  brother  tu  the 
orator,  who  was  stationed  with  one  legion  in  the  country 
of  the  Nervii.  (Quintus  made  a brave  defence.  Alter 
several  days'  siege,  tho  Gauls  threw  combustibles  into  tho 
camp  and  set  fire  to  the  huts  of  the  soldiers,  which  wero 
thatched  afier  ihu  Gaulish  fashion.  At  tho  sainu  time  llic 
Gauls  advanced  to  scale  the  ramparts.  But  the  legionaries 
stood  firm  at  their  post,  and  Cte^ar,  having  at  last  recci\od 
news,  through  a Gaulish  slave,  of  the  danger  of  his  men, 
marched  witli  two  legions  to  their  relief,  defeated  the  Gauls, 
and  entered  Cicero's  camp,  where  ho  found  not  ono-tenth 
of  the  soldiers  free  from  wounds.  He  praised  Cirem,  hu 
praised  the  men.  he  s|Kike  of  the  catastropho  of  Sabinus 
and  Cotta  as  a consequence  of  imprudence,  and  a lesson  to 
other  cummuiiders.  He  then  resolved  to  pass  tho  winter  in 
Gaul,  and  stationed  himself  with  three  loutons  at  Samaio- 
brivo.  Induciomarus,  having  attacked  Labienus,  wu.<«  de- 
feated and  killed. 

The  following  year,  53  B.C.,  which  was  the  sixth  of 
Caesar's  government,  symptoms  of  general  disaffeetion 
manifested  themselves  tlirongliout  Gaul.  The  people  had 
l>cen  overawed  but  not  subdued.  Hu:  hur&hncss  and  ra- 
pacity of  the  conquerors  ma>le  the  GuuU  wi»h  to  shake  off 
the  yoke ; but  all  their  atluiupts  were  detached,  partial,  and 
not  combined,  and  they  failed,  after  giving,  luiwcver,  full 
employment  to  the  Romans.  It  was  a year  of  duKulbiry 
though  destructive  warfare,  (.'tesar  obtained  uf  Pompey 
the  loan  of  one  legion,  and  had  recruited  two  legions  more 
in  the  Cisalpine  province.  He  had  now  ten  legimts  (fiO.tJnu 
men)  under  his  ordors,  which  was  considered  a very  l;iti;e 
Roman  array.  He  first  defeated  the  Senones,  tl»e  Nitmi, 
and  the  Menapii : ihcTrcviri  were  defeated  by  Lahienus. 
CoMar  then  missed  tho  Rhino  again  from  the  country  of 
the  Truviri,  having  construcU-d  a new  bridge  a little  below 
tlie  former  one.  He  expected  that  the  Suevi  would  attack 
him.  but  that  wary  ]ieuplc  withdrew  inland  to  the  entrance 
of  tlie  great  forest  called  Baccnis  (the  Harz  ?),  which  lay 
ln’twecn  their  territory  and  that  of  the  Cherusci,  and  ihuie 
waited  for  C^sar  to  advance.  Rut  the  Roman  avmrled  the 
snare,  and  withdrew  his  army  acroM  the  Rhine,  leaving 
part  of  the  bridge  standing  for  a future  occasion.  Ho  then 
marched  against  Amhiorix  and  the  Eburoncs,  who  did  not 
wait  for  him,  but  took  refuge  in  the  forests  and  marshc>, 
where  they  kept  up  a parlizan  or  guerrilla  warfare.  Ctesar 
ordered  the  wmnti^  of  the  Eburones  to  he  thoroughly  dovas 
talerl,  and  invited  tho  neighbouring  tribes.  Germans  aiul 
Gauls,  to  assist  iu  the  work  of  destruction.  One  German 
tribe,  however,  tho  Sicambri,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine 
fur  the  purpose  of  booty,  thought  it  expedient  to  attack  the 
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eamp  of  Qaintu*  Cicero,  which  they  had  nearly  forced. 
Arabiorix  escaped,  notwithstanding  all  endeavours  to  seizu 
him;  but  sentence  of  death  waj  passed  against  Acco,  the 
leader  of  the  previous  revolt  of  the  Senones.  His  accora* 
plices,  who  hc.d  escaped,  were  bani&lted.  Having  put  his 
legions  to  winter  among  the  Treviri,  Lingones,  and  Se* 
mines,  Ccesor  repaired  to  Cisalpine  Oaul. 

The  disturbanres  which  occurretl  at  Rome  in  consequence 
of  the  murder  of  Clodius  made  Ciesar  turn  his  attention 
towards  that  quarter.  He  raided  troops  in  every  part  of  the 
CUalpine  province.  These  rumours  spreading  among  the 
trans-Alpine  Gauls,  exasperated  as  they  wero  by  the  execu- 
tion of  Acco  and  Cmsor's  fearful  vengeance  upon  the 
Eburones,  they  thought  the  time  wa*  come  for  one  great 
effort  while  C^nr  a as  engaged  in  Italy.  The  Carnutes 
began  by  massacring  all  tiic  Romans  whom  they  found  in 
the  town  of  Genabum  (Orl^ns).  Vercingetorix,  a young 
man  of  one  of  the  lirst  families  uf  the  Arverni,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  a confcrleracy  of  the  whole  of  Celtic  Gaul, 
rhe  Biluhges  joinwl  the  league,  and  the  Aidui  themselves 
wavered  in  thuir  allegiance.  Coisar  hearing  this  news,  and 
seeing  that  the  affairs  of  Rome  had  through  Pompev'a  in- 
fluence assumed  n quieter  aspect,  set  off  in  the  middle  of 
winter  (beginning  of  52  n.c.)  for  the  province  of  ulterior 
Gaul,  repaired  to  Narbo,  which  was  threatened  by  the 
Gauls,  and  having  coUerte<l  some  troops,  crossed  the  O- 
benna  and  spread  alarm  through  (he  country  of  the  Ar- 
vemi,  who  hastily  recalled  Vercingetorix  to  their  defence. 
Having  thus  cfTcctcd  his  object  of  causing  a diversion, 
Cmsar  moved  quickly  northwards  to  the  country  of  the 
Lingones,  from  whence  he  went  among  the  (Jarniites, 
attacke<l  and  took  Vullauuodunum.  Genabum,  and  Novio- 
dunum.  Vercingetorix,  in  a great  council  of  the  chiefs, 
advised,  as  the  only  means  of  harassing  the  Kuraaiis,  to 
burn  and  destroy  the  whole  country  around  them.  This 
was  executed  In  the  country'  of  the  Bituriges,  iho  villages 
and  towns  of  which  wero  set  on  tiro,  except  the  town  of 
Avarirum  (Bourges),  wliich  was  garrisoned  by  the  Gauls. 
Cresar  laid  siege  to  Avaricura,  and  took  it  after  a most  bravo 
defence,  when  the  Roman  soldiers  kiUtnl  all,  old  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  next  siege  was  that  of  Gergovia 
(near  (Jlerraont,  in  Auvergne),  which,  after  a murderous 
nttempt  to  storm  tho  place,  Caesar  was  obliged  to  raise.  ' 
The  A^flui,  till  then  the  firmest  allies  of  Romo,  had  now  ' 
ihmwfi  off  the  mask,  joine<l  the  league,  massacred  the  | 
Homans  at  Noviodunum  (Novers),  and  seized  the  depots,  ' 
the  baggage,  and  (he  treasury,  which  Cmsar  had  deposited 
there.  Cmsar's  next  movement  was  to  the  north  into  the 
country  of  the  Sonones,  in  order  to  join  Lahienus  and  the 
legions  under  him.  The  defection  of  the  yCdui  rondorod 
CfDsar‘s  p<’sition  in  the  contrv!  of  Gaul  very  diflicult. 
Having  eftected  a junction  with  I.Abienus.  lie  dinxled 
his  march  towards  the  Ungnnes  and  the  Scqnani.  Mean- 
time he  was  enablerl  to  collect  a bodv  of  German  cavalry 
from  beyond  the  Rhine,  which  was  of  the  gr<*atesl  service 
to  him  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  Vercingetorix, 
who  followed  Cmsar  closely,  bad  his  cavalry  delealisl  bv 
these  new  auxiliaries  of  the  Romans,  upon  which  he  re- 
tired to  Alesia  (now  a village  calleil  Saint  Heine,  and  also 
Alise,  near  Klavigny  and  Semur.  in  North  Burgundy,  ten 
leagues  N.W.  of  Dijon).  Cro-ar  immwliiitely  investixl  the 
place,  and  began  his  lines  of  eirenmvaliatinn.  For  this  cele- 
brated siege  of  Alesia  we  must  refer  to  Ctesar's  own  account. 
The  whole  forces  of  the  Gallic  confederation,  stnfed  at  about 
300.000  men.  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Alesia.  Ciesar 
found  himself  besieged  in  his  own  lines,  having  to  flglit 
Vercingetorix  from  within,  and  the  confetlerales  from  with- 
out. After  a des(>erate  battle,  in  which  the  Gauls  penetrated 
into  the  Roman  entrvnchments.  they  were  at  last  rcpulswl 
by  Caisar.  who  was  well  supported  by  his  lieutenant  Labio- 
nus.  The  Gaulish  confederates,  having  sustained  a tremen- 
dous loss,  broke  up  the  camp  and  returned  home.  Next 
day  Vercingetorix  assembleu  his  council  in  Alesia,  and 
offered  to  devote  himself  to  save  their  lives,  bv  giving  him- 
self up  to  Ctesar.  Alesia  surrendererl,  and  Vercingetorix 
was  afterwards  taken  to  Rome.  Several  years  after,  he 
walked  before  the  triumphal  car  of  the  conqueror;  after 
which  he  was  put  to  deatn  in  prison. 

The  ..^dui  and  the  Arverni  now  made  their  submission 
to  Ciesar.  who  took  their  hostages,  and  restored  their  pri- 
soners, After  putting  his  army  into  quarters,  he  sta- 
tioned himself  at  Bibraeto  for  (ne  winter.  This  was  tho 
hardest  fought  campaign  of  all  the  Gallic  war. 


Cmaar's  eighth  and  last  campaign  in  Gnul  (61  s.c.)  rs 
related  by  Hirtius,  who  has  continued  his  ‘ Commentaries* 
by  writing  an  eighth  or  supplementary  book.  After  Uie 
great  but  unsurcc«>sful  exvrtums  of  the  Gauls  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  their  spirit  was  broken,  but  they  still  made 
some  expiring  efforts.  Ctesar  eadly  defeated  the  Carnutes, 
where  his  soldiers  made  an  immense  booty.  He  hail  more 
trouble  with  the  Bellovaci  (Beuuvais),  a nelgio  nation,  who 
at  last  submitted  and  gave  hostages,  all  except  Comius,  the 
chief  of  the  Atrelmtes,  who  had  once  been  a friend  to 
Cecsar.  Hu  had  joined  in  thu  general  revuU  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  in  consequence  of  bis  life  having  been  at- 
tempted by  I,abiemi»,  who  sent  to  him  Volusenus  Quad- 
ratus  under  prctvncu  of  a conference,  hut  in  reality  with 
orders  to  kill  him.  During  the  interview,  a centurion  of 
Volusenus's  escort  struck  Comius  and  wounded  him  on 
the  head,  when  the  Gaulish  oK-ort  interposeil  and  saved 
Coraius's  life.  P'rom  that  time  Comius  swore  he  would 
never  trust  himself  to  a Roman.  This  disgraceful  trans- 
action, not  mentionwl  by  Ceesor,  ia  related  by  Hirtius  {Beil. 
Oali.^  b.  viii„  *23).  A revolt  in  western  Gaul  was  quelled 
C.  Fabius,  wiio  subjugute*!  all  Armorica  (Hirtiue,  31). 
Crutruatus,  chief  of  the  Carnutes,  who  had  joined  in  the  re- 
volt, was  taken  to  Cicsar's  camp,  whipped  with  rods  till  he 
fainted,  and  then  beheaded.  Hirtius  says  that  this  in- 
human act,  repugnant  to  Caisar's  nature,  was  forced  upon 
him  by  the  clamour  of  his  soldiers.  Cmsar  next  besieged  and 
took  Uxellodunum.  a stronghold  of  the  Cadurei  ((Jahors). 
Here  Cesar's  clemency,  which  Hirtius  repeatedly  extols, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  sentencing  all  tho  men  who 
had  ahated  in  the  defence  of  Uxellodunum  to  have  their 
liands  chopped  off.  t^R-sar  entered  Aquilania,  tho  people 
of  which  gave  hostages.  From  thence  ho  repaired  to 
Narbo,  and  there  distrihule<l  his  army  in  winter-quarters. 
He  placed  four  hgioiis  uinong  the  Hoiga^.  under  M.  Anto- 
nius,  afterwanls  the  celebrated  triumvir.  Trebonius,  Vati- 
nius.  and  (^.  Tullius  Cicero ; two  among  the  /Kdui,  two 
among  tlie  Turones,  and  two  ain<mg  the  J.euiovires,  near 
the  borders  of  the  Ar>erni.  He  tlieti  visited  the  Frovincia, 
held  the  Courts.  distribuUKl  rewards,  and  went  to  winter  at 
Neinctocenna  (Arms),  then  within  the  limits  of  the  country 
called  Belgium.  During  the  winter  he  endeavoured  Ui  heal 
in  some  measure  the  wounds  which  he  Imd  intlicted  upon 
the  uiifurtunute  countries  of  Gaul.  Hu  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  tho  princi]>al  inhabitants  by  great  rewards, 
Ircatol  the  people  with  kindness,  cstuhlished  no  new  taxes, 
and  by  rendering  the  Roman  yoke  smooth  and  light,  ho 
succei^cd  in  pacifying  Gaul,  exhausted  as  it  was  by  so  long 
ami  so  unformnate  u struggle. 

In  the  spring,  61  u.c.,  he  sot  off  for  Italy,  where  he  was 
received  by  all  the  munirijoil  town*  and  colonies  of  his 
goveriiincut  with  great  rejoicings.  On  his  return  to  Belgic 
j Gaul  he  revicwcil  his  troops,  and  soon  after  returned  to  the 
north  of  Italy,  where  the  dissensions  between  him  and  the 
senate  had  begun  which  leil  to  the  civil  war.  This  was  the 
ninth  and  last  year  of  Ciesnr's  government  of  tho  Gauls. 

Refore  the  close  of  bis  Gallic  campaign.  (Jeesar  had  pro- 
bably determined  not  to  divest  himself  of  the  command  ofiiis 
army.  He  fearcil,  and  apparently  with  good  reas>iii,  that  if 
he  were  once  in  the  power  of  hi*  enemies  at  Home.  Imt  tile 
would  be  in  danger.  His  connection  with  Pompey  hiul  been 
dissolveil  by  the  death  of  Ju)i.i  without  any  surviving  off- 
spring. and  by  the  growing  jealousy  and  fear  with  which  his 
surci-HS  in  Quul  ami  his  popularity  with  hi*  army  had  filled 
all  the  aristocraticiil  parly.  Oesar's  object  now  was  to  ob- 
tain the  consulship  a second  time,  and  a special  enactment 
bnd  been  already  piuised  enabling  him  to  stand  for  thu  con- 
auisliin  in  his  ab^nce.  But  Pompey,  who  at  last  was 
rouswl  from  his  lethargy,  prevailed  upon  the  Senate  to 
require  him  to  give  up  tliu  command  of  the  army  and  come 
to  Rome  in  person  to  a candidate.  Ccesar,  wlio  was  now 
lit  Ravenna,  in  his  pmvince  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  sent  Curio 
to  Rome  with  a letter  expressed  in  strong  terms  (Cic.  Bp. 
ad  Div.  xvi.  11),  in  which  he  proposed  to  give  up  hU  army 
and  come  to  the  city,  if  Pompey  would  also  give  up  the 
command  of  the  troops  which  he  bad.  These  troops  of 
Pompey  comprised  two  legions  which  had  been  taken  from 
C»»ar;  and  by  a decree  of  the  Senate  were  designed  for 
the  Parthian  war.  but  bod  been  illegally  put  into  the  hands 
of  Pompey  by  Marcellus  the  oon.sul.  The  Senate,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  Pompey  and  Metellus  Scipio,  whose 
daught»T  Pompey  bad  married,  passed  a decree  that  Gcisar 
should  give  up  UU  army  by  a oartaio  day,  or  be  considered 
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an  enemy  to  the  (state.  The  tribunes,  M.  Antoniua  and  Q. 
Cassius,  the  friends  of  Ciesar,  attempted  to  oppose  the 
meaijiire  by  their  iniercetvio,  whieh  was  perfectly  lepal  j 
but  tlieir  opposition  »as  treated  with  contempt,  and  thus 
they  pained,  what  they  were  probably  not  sorry  to  have,  a 
K(kk1  excuse  for  hurrying  to  Ca>sar  with  the  news.  (Cic. 
kp.  ad  Div.  xvi.  11.)  Upon  receiving  the  iulelliKcnce, 
Cssnr  crossed  the  Rubicon,  a small  stream  which  formed 
the  southern  limit  of  his  province,  and  directed  his  march 
towarils  the  south.  The  city  was  filled  with  confusion— coun- 
cils wer»?  divided  and  hesitating — and  Porapey,  who  was  the 
commander-in-chief  on  the  sido  of  the  Senate,  was  unpro- 
\ido«l  with  troops  to  oppose  the  veterans  of  (he  Gallic  won*. 
Domitius,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  Corflnium  to  defend 
the  place.  wa.s  given  up  to  Ctosar  by  bis  soldiers,  who  joined 
the  invading  array.  The  alarm  now  became  still  greater, 
and  it  was  resolved  by  the  senatorial  party  to  pass  into 
Greece,  and  for  the  present  to  leave  Italy  at  the  mercy  of 
(’a^!^ar's  legions.  Pompey,  with  a large  part  of  the  Senate 
and  his  forces,  hurrie<l  to  Brundisiuin,  whence  he  succeede<l 
in  making  good  his  c»>capc  to  Dyrrachium,  in  Epirus,  though 
Cjosar  had  reached  the  town  some  days  before  Pom|»cy  Icfi  it. 

From  Brundisium  CtDsar  advanced  to  Rome,  where  he 
met  with  no  np(H)sition.  The  Senate  was  assembled,  with 
due  regard  to  forms,  to  pass  some  ordinances,  and  there  w as 
litile  or  nothing  to  mark  the  great  change  that  had  taken 
plure.  except  Ctesar’a  jwssessing  himself  of  the  public  money, 
which  the  other  party  in  their  hurry  had  left  behind.  His 
next  movement  was  into  Spain,  where  Porapey's  party  was 
strong,  and  where  Afranius  and  Petreius  were  at  the  head 
of  eight  legions.  After  completely  rcilucing  this  impivrtant 
province.  Cmsar,  on  his  return,  took  the  town  of  Massilia 
(.MarMtiUes),  the  siege  of  which  had  been  commenced  on 
his  march  to  Spain.  This  antient  city,  the  seat  of  the  arts 
and  of  polite  leaniing,  had  profe».sed  a wish  to  maintain  a 
neutral  position  between  the  two  rival  parlies  iEcH.  CivU.  i. 
tii)  and  their  respective  leailers.  M'e  might  infer  from  one 
passage  in  Stralio,  that  Marseilles  suffered  severely  either 
during  or  immediately  after  the  siege  (SlraW,  p.  18U);  but 
anotber  passage  stwms  to  imply  that  the  conqueror  usc<l 
bis  victory'  with  moderation.  (Strabo,  pp.  160,  181.) 

The  title  of  Dictator  was  assumed  byCmsaron  his  return 
to  Rome ; but  he  made  no  further  use  of  the  power  which 
it  wai«  siipposeil  to  confer  than  to  nominate  himsedf  and  Scr- 
\itius  consuls  for  the  following  year  (b.c.  49).  The  cum* 
)iuign  of  tho  year  h.c.  46  completed  the  destruction  of  the 
sciMtorial  party.  It  is  given  at  length  in  tho  thinl  bo<k  of 
the  f V/‘»/  if'tnt  (where,  however,  there  apj>ears  to  be  a ctm- 
siderublo  lacuna),  and  comprises  the  operations  of  Ccosar 
«nd  Pimijicy  at  Dyrrachium  (now’  Durarzo),  and  the  sub- 
soimenl  defeat  of  Pompey  on  the  great  plain  of  Pharsalus, 
in  Tliexsaly.  Surrounded  by  near  200  senators,  who  acted 
like  a ronlrolling  council,  with  an  army  mainly  composed 
of  raw,  undisripUned  recruits,  the  comraandcr*in-cbief,  w hose 
pn.‘vious  reputation  was  more  due  to  fortune  than  to  merit, 
was  an  uno({ual  match  for  soldiers  hardened  by  eight  years* 
campaigns,  and  directed  by  the  energies  of  one  skilful 
general.  It  seems  difficult  to  comprehend  tho  movements  of 
Pompey  after  the  battle.  Ho  turned  his  face  to  the  east, 
uticc  the  scene  of  his  conquests,  but  he  had  no  friends  un 
whom  he  could  rely,  and  instead  of  going  to  Syria,  as  he  at 
first  intended,  he  was  rompolle<i  to  change  his  course,  niid 
nreordingly  he  sailed  to  Pclusiutn,  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt. 
(’a?j.ar,  who  had  pursue<l  him  with  incredible  celerity  (Hell, 
f'irif.  iii,  e.  102),  arrived  a little  after  Pompey  had  l>ccn 
treacherously  murdered  by  Achillas,  tlic  commander  of  tho 
troops  of  tho  young  king  I'tolemy.  and  L.  Septimius,  a Ro- 
man. who  had  served  under  Pompey  in  the  war  with  the 
pirates.  Pompey  was  fifty-eight  years  old  at  the  timo  of 
his  death. 

Tho  events  which  followed  the  death  of  Pompey  need 
only  be  tanidly  glanced  at.  The  disputes  in  the  royal 
family  of  Egypt  and  (he  interrercncc  of  C'msar  brought  un 
a Contest  between  the  Kotnau«and  tlm  king's  tmops,  which 
ended  in  a new  settlement  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Roman 
general.  (8ee  the  book  on  tbo  Alexandrine  war.)  Here 
Caisar  formed  his  intimacy  with  Cieopalru,  then  in  her  23rd 
year.  Cleopatra  uflerwurds  follow’ed  him  to  Rume,  where 
she  was  living  at  the  time  of  Cmsar’s  death  [CtKOPATUv]. 
Early  in  the  following  year,  h.c.  47,  C'»>ar  marched  into 
Iho  province  ol  Pontus.  and  entirely  ilefeated  Pharnaees. 
the  son  of  Mitbndatcs,  who  had  cxerciswl  great  cruelties  on 
the  Homan  ciltzens  in  Asia,  He  returned  to  Italy  in  tho 


autumn,  by  way  of  Athens.  At  Brundisium  he  was  met 
by  Cicero  (Plut.  Ctr.  39),  who  wa.s  glad  to  make  his  peace, 
Hud  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  reception.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  Ciesar  was  named  Dictator  for  one  year, 
and  consul  for  the  following  year,  with  Lepidus.  During 
the  w inter  ho  crossed  over  into  Africa,  where  the  party  of 
Pompey  bad  rallied  under  Scipio,  gained  a complete  victory 
at  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  and  was  again  at  Rome  in  the  au- 
tumn of  H.c.  46.  In  the  year  B.C.  46.  Coisar  was  sole  con- 
sul. and  Dictator  for  the  third  time.  During  the  greater  part 
of  this  year  he  was  absent  in  Spain,  when*  Cn.  Pompey,  the 
son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  had  raised  a considerable  force, 
and  was  in  possession  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  great  battle  of  Munda.  in  which  30,900  men  are  said 
to  have  fallen  on  the  side  of  Porapey,  terminated  the  cam- 
paigns of  (Jsesar.  Pompey  was  taken  after  the  battle,  and 
iiis  head  was  carried  to  (Jsesar,  who  was  then  at  Hispalis 
(Seville). 

On  his  return  to  Romo,  Cmsar  was  created  consul  for  ten 
years  and  Dictator  for  life.  On  the  ides  (ISth)  of  March, 
H.c.  44,  he  was  as.>«asHiimted  in  tho  senate- house  [Brutus]. 
After  his  death  he  was  enrolled  among  the  gods  (Sueton. 
C^estir,  98),  under  the  appellation  of  Diros  ivttVB,  as  ap- 
]iears  from  his  roc<Ials. 


(Brit-Mni.  .Aetoal  titr.  Jiruoic.  W'ci^ht  3i7i 

Ctosar  did  not  live  long  enough  after  acquiring  the  sove- 
reign (>ower  to  rebuild  the  crazy  fabric  of  Roman  polity 
which  he  had  demolished  in  fact,  though  not  in, form.  But 
a stale  which  had  long  been  torn  in  pieces  by  opposing  fac- 
ttons--*whose  constitutional  forms  served  rather  to  chcrUh 
discord  than  to  promote  tliat  general  unity  of  interests 
without  which  no  govcrnraenl  can  subsist — where  life  and 
property  were  exposed  to  constant  risk— could  find  no  n*po?ic 
except  under  one  head,  A bloody  period  followed  the  death 
of  Ca?sar.  but  the  fortune  of  hi>  name  and  family  at  lust 
prevailed,  and  Rome  and  the  world  were  happier  under  the 
worst  of  bis  successors  than  during  the  latter  years  of  tbo 
so-called  republic. 

The  energy  of  Ceesar's  character — his  personal  acom- 
plishracnts  and  courage — hii  Ulonts  for  war — and  Ins 
capacity  for  civil  afTairs—c-ombine  to  render  him  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  any  age.  Though  a lover  of  plea- 
sure. and  a man  of  licentious  habits,  he  never  neglcctc<l 
what  was  a matter  of  biisincsi;.  Ho  began  that  active  eu* 
reer  which  has  immortalized  his  name  when  ho  was  forty 
years  of  age — a time  of  life  when  ordinary  men's  powers  of 
enierprize  are  dcadonetl  or  extinguished.  As  a writer  and 
an  orator  he  has  received  tho  highest  praiwj  from  t’icoro ; 
his  (.Aiinmentaries.  written  in  a plain,  pcrspicuoqs  style,  en- 
tirely free  from  all  afTectalion.  place  him  in  tho  same  class 
uith  Xenophon  and  thcMic  few  individuals  who  have  success- 
fully unite<l  the  pursuit  of  letters  and  philosophy  with  the 
business  of  active  life.  His  projects  were  vast  and  magni- 
ficent; he  seems  to  have  formed  designs  (Suetonius,  ('re-r. 
44)  far  beyond  what  (he  ability  of  one  man  could  execute,  or 
the  longest  life  could  expect  to  sec  realised.  His  reform  of 
the  Roman  calendar,  under  the  direction  of  SosigoneR.  ntnl 
his  intended  consolidation  of  the  then  almost  unmanageable 
body  of  Human  law,  do  credit  to  his  judgment.  He 
established  public  libraries,  and  gave  to  the  learned  Varro 
the  rare  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  books.  Of  tho 
eight  books  of  his  Commentaries,  tho  last  is  said  to  have 
been  completed  by  some  other  hand.  Tho  three  hooks 
of  the  Civil  War  were  written  byCiesar;  but  the  single 
books  on  tho  Alexandrine,  African,  ami  Spanish  wars, 
respectively,  arc  generally  atiribuied  to  another  hand, 
though  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Ca'sar  left  the  mm- 
lenals  behind  him.  lie  wmte  a number  of  other  tbinga, 
the  publication  of  which  Augustus  suppresso'l.  The 
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oilitlons  of  the  Commentaries  are  very  numerous ; the  best 
U that  of  Oudendorp,  l>:idon,  17^7.  4lo.  They  have  been 
fre'|iict)tly  trant^rateo  into  Spanish,  French,  English,  Dutch, 
German,  and  Italian.  The  Greek  trunslalinu  cit  seven  books 
of  tlic  Galhc  War,  attributed  to  Planudcs,  was  first  printed 
in  Jungorraaim's  edition,  Frankfort,  1606,  4to.  (See  the 
artii’Ies  Avrnm.Ns’s  Itim.  ; Acta  ; AuGUSTOi  : 1‘ompey.) 

C.KSAR'EA  (Koftfoptta),  the  name  of  several  towns 
SI  called  in  honour  of  the  Roman  C®sars.  Cmsarca,  now 
Kusarich,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia  (according  to  Stephanus 
Hnx.).  or  in  Cilicia  (according  to  Strabo),  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Argeeus,  was  originally  called  Mazacti.  (Strabo, 
p.  537.)  Kesarieh  is  still  a considerable  town.  Ctesarea  in 
Palestine,  on  the  sca'coast  (idc/#viii.  40.,xxiii.  23),  the  birth- 
place of  Eusebius  Pamphili,  received  that  nuoic  from  King 
Herod,  in  compliment  to  Augustus  Cmsar:  under  Ves- 
pa.sian,  it  l>ecame  a colonia  and  received  the  natneof  Flavia. 
An<>thcr  Cffi^arca  in  Palestine,  north  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
is  distinguished  from  that  just  mentioned  by  the  name  of 
Philippi  (Mnilh.  xvi.  13),  having  been  repaired  by  Philip 
the  tctrarch.  [Banias.]  Sometimes  a town  received  a 
name  compounded  of  both  the  titles,  Csesarand  Augustus,  os 
Cmsnr  Augusta.  Sar-agossa,  In  Spain  [.Vugusta], 

C.'ESIUS  BASSUS,  a Roman  lyric  poet,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  and  Vespasian.  Persius  .iddrcsscd  his 
sixth  Mitiro  to  him.  Quintilian  (xi.  i.)  speaks  of  him  as  per- 
haps next,  but  still  very  inferior  to  Horace.  The  Scholiast  on 
Persius  (S  it  vi.  i.)  says  that  he  was  burnt  with  his  house 
in  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

C/KSU'RA,  or  its  Greek  equivalent  r«p7,  (that  U, 
cutting,  the  two  words  Itcing  rcs|>cciiv«ly  derived  from  the 
atoms  cttcd  und  tern,  cut,)  is  the  name  given  by  antient 
grammarians  to  the  division  of  a verse  into  two  or  more 
portions  by  a pause  or  pauses,  the  p^ivition  of  which  must  lie 
consistent  both  with  tho  rlnthm  of  the  metre  and  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  If  in  any  metre  the  tenninalion  of 
every  fiiot  coincide  with  the  tiwmination  of  a word,  a painful 
monotony  arUcs  which  would  soon  ofTeiid  the  car ; as  in 
the  lines, — 

'*p«r*it  UutU  toBsi*  ninptii  uplpndrt  p1  IiottpI.— 

Dlappfxr  bo'tli,  aivtrnhr,  UUJtw,  tlivKU',  iliRV-r.— Ku. 

IIm  rr*  a<l  to  scripts*  l.uei  mi»imu«  Arli.*~/4i«tl. 

This  has  led  some  grammarians  to  hold  the  opinion  that 
the  several  feet  of  a verso  shouhl  be  blended  together:  vet 
this  principle  might  lead  to  results  no  less  offensive  than 
tho  lines  th,it  have  been  just  quoted,  as  may  bo  seen  in  the 
following  verses 

2>ule  caUeut?  juvnciu  aralra  rcH<iuU  ia  arva. 
riuXXa  ^ a»‘a»^n  saravra  xapai’ra  rt  r'  ifXOov.  | 

Much  that  has  been  written  about  tho  omsura  betrays  an  ^ 
inaccuracy,  which  has  arisen  from  a neglect  of  the  principle  ; 
of  accent.  Those  who  define  verses  by  tho  mere  order  of 
tho  long  and  short  syllables  find  it  necessary  afterwards  to 
lay  down  what  appear  to  he  arbitrary  canons.  Thus  a wonl 
of  ihroo  long  syllables,  such  as  prorumpunl,  might,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  definition  of  an  hexameter  ver^e,  occupy 
any  place  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  two  short  syllables 
of  the  fifih  foot.  Yot  an  ear  acqtmintod  with  the  true 
rhythm  of  this  verse  would  be  violently  offended  by  any  line 
beginning  with  Et  prorumpunl,  or  Continuo  pmnimpiint. 
or  Coniinuo  notlri  Jam  prorumpunl  ufufauM.  The  true 
objection  to  these  lines  is  that  the  accent  of  the  wonl  pro- 
rH*wpM«/.  which  of  coumo  falls  upon  tho  jw-nult,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  demands  of  the  verse,  which,  in  the  positions 
nere  given  to  the  word,  would  compel  u*  to  f.-ilsify  tho 
accent,  and  pronounce  vrorumpunt.  [Hbxamktrr,]  A 
part  of  these  diHlculties  they  evade  by  adding  to  the  previous 
definition  of  tho  hexameter  a canon  to  the  efiirct  that  there 
must  always  be  a caesura  at  the  end  of  two  feet  and  a half, 
or  three  feet  and  a half,  with  the  lulditional  pniviso  that  the 
svllaiile  immediately  prcce^ling  the  emsura  must  not  N.*  a 
monosyllable.  To  this  canon  there  are  two  serious  ob- 
jections besides  its  arbitrary  character;  one  that  it  does  not 
exclude  }>rorumpunt  from  its  position  in  the  third  example: 
the  other  that  it  lays  down  a rule  which  is  violated  in  many 
of  tho  finest  verses  of  the  /Kneid.  The  same  neglect  of 
accents  ha.H  led  to  preci.icly  tho  same  dilRcuUios  in  the  other 
metre*. 

On  the  best  places  for  the  pa»ise  in  tho  particular  metres, 
see  Dactylics,  Hkroic  Vbrsk,  Lyrics,  Iambics,  Tro- 

CHAICS. 

i'ho  name  of  cjs>iira  or  ropti  \or  Koppa,  which  has  the 


same  meaning)  is  sometimes  given  to  that  portion  of  averse 
which  precedes  the  pause.  Tlius  when  the  pause  occurs  at 
the  eml  of  the  fourth  fool  of  tho  hexameter,  that  fourth  foot 
being  a dactyl,  which  is  common  in  the  bucolic  wr.tors,  tho 
four  first  feet  so  ait  off  bear  the  name  of  a bucolic  caisura. 

(Hcrmanni  Eiem.  Doctr.  Metr.,  pp.  .32-37  and  .334-343.) 

CAFEIC  ACID,  a peculiar  vegetable  acid  existing  in 
coffee,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  prccipitaliug  the  de- 
coction of  coffee  with  a solution  of  aceutc  of  lead,  and  the 
subsequent  action  of  the  subacetate,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  alcohol. 

Cafdc  acid  separates  from  solution  in  alcohol  in  tho  stale 
of  brown  translucid  scales.  One  of  the  principal  chardcters 
of  this  acid  is  the  aromatic  odour  of  burnt  coffi-o  which  it 
yields  by  dry  distillation  ; when  the  decomposition  is  com- 
plete, It  is  dissipated  without  any  residue. 

Cafeic  acid  appears  to  exist  in  cotTeo,  combined  lime, 
magnesia,  alumina,  and  iron.  The  alkaline  eafeates  arc  of 
a pure  brown  colour  without  any  admixture  of  green,  and 
by  evaporating  the  solutions  they  are  obtained  in  the  stnle 
of  brown  horny  masses.  Lime  and  barytes  water  are  pre- 
cipitated of  a yellow  colour  by  cafcic  acid;  these  pre- 
cipitates are  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Cafeic  arid  does  not 
alter  the  colour  of  solutions  of  the  pcrsalts  of  iron  ; it  pre- 
cipitates a aulutiun  of  albumen,  but  the  supernatant  fluid 
has  not  a slight  green  tint,  which  distinguishes  it  from  tho 
lonnin  of  colTce.  [Cokkbk.]  According  to  PfatT,  cafcic  acid 
U conqwscd  of 
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C.AFEINE,  a neutral  vegetable  product  obtaincil  from 
coffee,  and  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  an  alkali.  It 
is  procured  from  the  decoction  ny  the  action  of  acetate  of 
lead,  sulphuretted  hydmgen,  &c.  It.s  properties  are  that 
during  the  cooling  of  a concentrated  solution  it  crystallines 
in  slender  flexible  needles,  which  arc  opaque  and  of  a silky 
lustre;  when  they  arn  obtained  by  slow  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration, they  arc  long  fine  prisms,  which  are  transparent  ami 
but  slightly  flexible.  Cafeine  has  little  taste,  hut  it  is  bit- 
ter ami  disagreeable.  It  requires  50  parts  of  cold  water  to 
dissolve  it;  but  hot  water  takes  up  a much  larger  quantity, 
and  on  cooling  a crystalline  magma  is  obtained.  It  is  not 
very  sclublo  in  anhydrous  alerdiol,  but  n.odily  so  in  alcohol 
of  70  or  80  percent.  In  irther  and  oil  of  turiiontine  it  is 
insoluble.  Acid*  and  alkalis  do  not  combine  with  nr  alter  it, 
but  they  dissolve  it  more  readily  than  Water.  Cafeino 
readily  fuse*,  becomes  transparent,  and  sublimes  without 
residue,  and  concretes  in  crystals  rcsumbling  thuse  of  l»enzoic 
acid.  The  salts  of  iron,  copper,  and  Send  produce  no  effect 
when  mixed  with  Koliition  of  calcine. 

According  to  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  this  substance  is 
comjiosed  of 
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Tilts  substance  is  distinguished  from  most  others  which 
contain  nzutc  in  not  putrefying  when  a solution  is  exposed 
(n  the  air  in  a warm  place,  and  in  not  being  precipitated  by 
infusion  of  galls. 

CAFFA.'  [Kaffa.] 

CAb'FILA  is  the  term  used  in  Northern  Africa  for  those 
companies  of  (ravelling  merchants  which  in  Asia  arc  called 
caravans.  Tho  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  is  the 
same,  but  the  caffitas  being  generally  Iom  numerous  than 
the  caravatis,  this  order  i*  not  so  strictly  observed. 

CAFKRARIA.  CAFFREI.AND,  or  more  properly 
K.APIRLAND,  from  the  Arabic  word  ‘Kafir,’  whicfi 
moans  ' unbeliever,'  'not  MusBulroan,’  is  the  name  given 
by  Kuropoans  to  the  eastern  part  of  S.  Africa,  from  the  N.E. 
fnmtiers  of  the  Cape  colony,  about  32^  S.  lat.  to  Dalagoa 
Bay,  or  perhaps  to  Cape  Corrienlcs  or  Inliambane  in  24"  S 
lat.  But  the  Caffre  “aco  extends  still  farther  N. : perhaps 
as  far  as  the  Zambezi  River.  N.  of  which  are  the  Makooas 
and  other  genuine  negro  tribe*.  The  native*  whom  Salt 
saw  at  Sofala  Kay,  20°  S.  hot.,  he  c.onceived  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  tho  Caffros.  The  various  Betrhouana  tribe*,  as 
well  as  the  Makweens  and  others  to  the  N.E.  of  them 
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and  the  Duraara»  on  the  W.  or  Atlantic  eoa&t,  between 
aiul  25°  S.  lat.,  are  of  the  CafTre  race  [Bbtchouana]*  The 
complexion  of  the  CaiTres  varioH  from  a yellowish  brown  or 
cupper  hue  to  that  of  deep  black,  but  this  last  colour  is  not 
Very  common.  The  no&o  approaches  to  an  arched  form ; 
they  have  thick  lips  and  hair  curly,  but  less  woollv  than  the 
negroes.  The  C'affre  females  are  among  the  handsomest  in  ' 
Atrica. 

The  Arabian  and  other  Mussulman  traders  and  con- 
querors %ihu  formed  establishments  on  the  Mozambique 
<viast,  bestowed  Ute  general  appellation  of  Kafir  on  the 
native  population,  with  whoso  name  they  were  unac- 
(l':ainted.  Tins  was  especially  the  case  with  the  coast  8. 
uf  Ca|Hi  Cuniuntes,  which  the  eastern  navigators  always 
dreaded,  as  destitute  of  harbours  and  inhospilublo,  and  on 
which  therefore  they  made  no  seUlcmcnt?.  The  Portuguese 
who  sucreeiletl  the  Arab*  on  the  Mozambique  coast  adopted 
the  word  Caffra  and  Caffraria  for  this  cxb*nt  of  coast,  upon 
which  fur  similar  reasons  thev  did  nut  venture.  The  name 
has  been  adopted  by  the  iDuteh  and  the  English  also, 
though  the  natiies  themselves  are  unacquainted  with  it. 

Caffraria,  properly  so  called,  extends  for  about  600  miles 
along  the  coaxt.  from  the  Great  Key  River  to  Dalagoa  Bay, 
and  inland  as  fur  as  the  high  land  which  divides  the  waters 
that  How  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  those  which  How  into 
the  Orange  river  an<l  the  Atlantic,  and  separates  the  land 
of  the  Caffres  from  that  of  the  Koranna  Hottentots,  the 
Bosjesmans  and  the  Betrhouana  tribes.  It  runs  in  a N.E. 
du'cntion  at  an  average  di>lanre  of  about  tOO  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  caisicrn  or  CafTre  side  of  the  ridge  is  more  abrupt 
than  the  western,  which  slopes  in  a sort  of  table-land  to- 
wanls  the  Atlantic.  Caffraria  is  a land  of  rugged  hills 
and  deep  valleys.  The  following  sketch  is  by  Lieutenant 
8tcedman. 

In  travelling  through  the  Aroaponda  country  (between  the 
St.  John  River  and  Port  Natal),  the  waggon  path  lies  over 
un  undulating  ridge,  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth,  and 
about  SUbnr  lOUOfeet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  nume- 
rous streams  are  seen  rushing  down  the  deep  ravines  and 
valleys:  the  country  is  rugged  and  hillyt  exhibiting  valleys, 
ravines,  lieds  of  rivers,  bush  and  forest  covering  the  declivi- 
ties of  some  of  the  hills,  while  tiie  others  look  bare  and  red 
from  the  iron  ore  which  they  contain.  CafTre  villages  are  scat- 
tered about,  and  numcrou*  herd*  of  cattle  are  seen  grazing 
in  tho  plains,  while  the  lower  sides  of  the  hill*  exhibit  patches 
of  cultivatcil  gniund  in  all  kinds  of  irregular  shapes.  To  the 
eastward  the  view  is  bouiide<l  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
is  just  visible  on  a clour  day,  while  to  the  westward  a high 
ndge  of  mountains  is  stM'ii  extending  for  a length  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty  miles,  which  separates  the  country  of  the 
'fambookics  from  the  deserts  of  the  Bosjesmans,  which  lie 
ui  the  direction  of  the  Orange  River.  Boasts  of  prey  are 
not  numerous  : now  and  then  a lion,  ami  more  frequently 
u tigar,  or  rather  leopard,  arc  met  prowling  in  the  more 
secluded  ravines.  Elephants  were  once  numerous,  but  are 
now  become  scarce,  except  in  the  largo  forests  near  the  St. 
John  River  and  Port  Natal.  The  hippopotamus  is  found  in 
most  of  the  rivers,  and  its  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  natives. 
Rhinoceroses  lurk  about  the  thick  bushy  coverts,  as  well  as 
hyx'tuis  of  a very  ferocious  species.  Tho  countrv  abounds  in 
game,  antelopes,  bares,  pheasants,  and  parlriiiges.  There 
are  quantities  of  balKKins  and  monkeys,  and  also  serpents 
an>l  other  reptiles.  Copper  and  iron  ore  is  found  in  the 
inounlains. 

Four  principal  nations,  originally  of  one  stock,  occupy  the 
c<mmry  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Cape  colony  to  Dalagoa 
Bay.  the  Amak>>sa.  the  Amatimha,  called  by  the  Dutch 
Tatubookien,  the  Amaponda  or  Hanibona,  whom  the  Dutch 
have  christened  Mamhookie*.  and  the  Valvahs  or  Zwlahs, 
sometimes  called  Auiozoolah.  The  chief  of  the  Anm- 
ko-ia  was  until  lately  the  woll-knimn  Iliniza,  who  resided 
on  the  left  or  E.  bank  of  the  Great  Key  River.  Giika. 
one  of  his  suborthnate  chiefs,  resided  on  the  right  hank 
of  liiQ  Key,  and  between  that  and  the  Keiskainma, 
and  on  the  immi-diale  border*  of  the  colony.  To  llie  N. 
and  E.  of  the  Amakosa  are  the  Amatimba,  whose  west- 
enuuost  district*  tionler  on  tho  back  territory  of  the  co- 
lony. towanl*  tho  sources  of  the  Zwart  or  Black  Key. 
Vosani.  the  chief  of  the  Amatimba.  dii^l  in  1S30.  The  third 
tribe,  the  Amaponda  or  Hambona,  dwell  eastward  of  the 
Amatimba,  and  extend  along  the  roast  toward*  Port  Natal. 
Their  Urokurakani.  or  great  chief,  is  called  Fako,  and  is 
znid  to  bo  powerful  one  of  their  Bubordmatc  chic&,  Dapa, 


is  the  son  of  an  Englishwoman,  who  was  wrecked  on  this 
coa.st.  The  Amaponda  are  said  to  be  a numerous  tnbe,  and 
more  industrious  than  the  Amakosa  and  Amatimba:  whilst 
the  latter  leave  all  the  labour  of  the  field  to  their  women,  tlie 
Amaponda  men  work  as  well  as  the  women  ; they  grow 
millet  or  CafTre  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes  or 
lams.  maize,  and  tobacco.  In  the  Amaponda  territory  a 
small  tribe  of  mixed  European  and  CafTre  blood  ha*  been 
discovered,  tho  descendants  of  the  crew  of  some  vowsel 
wrecked  on  this  coast.  (Captain  Riou's  I^arrative  of  J'un 
Retnent  /f.rped»7ion.  London,  1792.) 

The  fourth  great  tribe  of  Caflres,  and  tho  farthest  N.E. 
from  the  Cape,  is  the  Zoolas  or  Vatvahs,  who  under  their 
chief  Chiika  have  overpowered,  dispersed,  or  destroyed  all 
the  surrounding  tribes,  from  King  George’s  River  N.  of 
Dalagoa  Bay  down  to  Port  Natal,  a tract  of  above  .100  miles 
in  length  from  N.  toS.  The  OraUmlahs.  who  in  1821-22 — 
ravaged  the  country  near  the  Portuguese  settlement  at 
Dalagoa  Bay  are  the  same  people  as  the  Vatvahs.  The  Vat- 
vahs were  originally  a small  tribe ; they  came  about  HOeen  or 
twenty  years  since  from  tho  N.,  somewhere  aljout  or  beyond 
the  mountain*  W.  of  English  River,  which  falls  into  Dalagoa 
Bav.  Their  language  is  diflbrent  from  that  of  (he  Amakosa 
ami  other  southern  Caffres,  and  is  said  to  have  more 
aHinity  to  the  Sichuana  or  Botchouana  language.  The 
Vatvahs  are  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  and  some 
of  them  have  muskets,  which  they  ohtaincrl  from  American 
traders  at  Port  Natal.  Tlioy  are  a fine  athletic  rare;  in 
war  they  carry  large  oval  shield*  of  bullock's  hide,  and  an 
omconto  or  spear,  besides  a bundle  of  assagais.  Chaka 
brought  his  warriors  into  a roost  strict  state  of  discipline, 
any  deviation  from  which  ho  punished  with  death.  He 
is  described  as  sanguinary  and  cruel,  like  all  barbarian 
conquerors:  but  he  received  kimlly,  in  1625.  Ucutenont 
Farewell.  Mr.  Fynn,  and  other  Englishmen,  and  allowed 
them  to  settle  in  hi*  dominions  near  Port  Natal,  and  granted 
them  a large  extent  of  country,  and  men  to  assist  tliem  in 
cultivating  it.  There  is  an  account  of  their  visit  to  him, 
and  of  the  habit*  of  tho  people,  in  the  appendix  to  Thomp- 
son’s 'Travels  and  Adventures  in  South  Africa.’  Tho 
country  is  represented  as  very  fine,  rich  in  pasture,  and 
abounding  with  cattle.  Tho  Vatvahs  go  generally  naked, 
except  when  they  put  on  their  war-dress,  consisting  of  skins 
round  the  miildle.  and  feathers  on  the  head : the  women 
wear  an  apron  of  hide  about  the  middle.  Two  traders  from 
the  Cape,  Mossrs.  Scoi>n  and  M'Luckie,  after  vUiting  in 
1827  the  town  of  Kurichane  in  the  Moorootzee  country, 
crossed  the  river  Mariqua,  and  travelled  first  eastward  ami 
then  southward,  for  about  140  ciilus,  to  the  town  of  Mala- 
katzee,  a Zoolah  chief,  where  they  traded  lo  the  amount 
of  1800/.  sterling. 

The  tribes  who  lire  in  the  lowlands  round  Dalagoa  Bay 
are  said  by  Captain  Owen  (Voyaaft  to  frplore  the  Co<ut 
of  Africa's  to  be  industrious,  well-behaved,  and  favourably 
disposed  to  trade  with  atrangers.  He  mentions  the  arrival 
at  Dalagoa  Bay  of  a caravan  from  the  interior,  consisting 
of  1000  natives,  with  from  300  to  400  elephants'  tusks,  ana 
a great  Quantity  of  cattle.  Captain  Owen  represents  the 
people  as  nonest  in  their  manner  of  dealing;  their  prudence 
will  not  allow  them  to  give  their  merchandize  for  the 
I raomentai^  gratification  of  rum  or  tobacco;  but  they  have  a 
great  desire  for  cloth.  A simitar  observation  was  made, 
more  than  three  centuries  ago,  by  Vasco  de  Gama  as  to  (he 
natives  whom  he  saw  about  Cape  Corrientes.  In  ihe  ‘ Nar- 
rative' by  the  late  Captain  Boteler.  (1835).  are  found  also 
many  particulars  concerning  tlie  natives  of  Dalagoa  Bay. 
and  those  of  Inhambane  and  Sofala,  who  are  all  considered 
to  be  of  the  Offre  raco. 

Of  the  countries  to  the  N.  of  Dalagoa  Bay  wc  know  very 
little.  The  Makweens  arc  known  to  be  in  that  direction, 
perhaps  200  miles  to  the  N.W. ; their  country  is  a high- 
land, and  is  said  to  ri*o  several  thousand  feet  al*>vo  llie  sea. 
The  great  western  ridge  which  divides  tho  water*  that  (low 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  from  those  of  tiic  Gariep  is  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  Dalagoa  Bay.  An  expedition,  under  Cap- 
tain Alexander,  was  to  proceed  by  sea  to  Dalagoa  Bav  in 
1835,  and  Ihcnoe  to  set  off  fur  the  interior  to  exploit}  king 
George’s  River  or  Monica,  and  to  asrcriain  its  identity 
with  the  Mariquo  of  the  Mooruotzees,  and  tu  open,  if  po*- 
sibte,  a communication  with  the  Makwecii  counli'y.  The 
instructions  given  to  Captain  Alexander  ere  found  in  the 
fuorth  volume  of  the  ' Journal  of  the  London  Geographical 
Society/  1834.^  have  as  yetscea  no  account  ol  Captain 
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Alexander's  arriral  at  Dala^a  Bay.  Another  ox^MUition, 
under  Dr.  Smith,  set  off  in  1 e3  l to  explore  the  sources  of  the 
Mu]hx>u  River,  anil  lately  returned  to  Cape  Tuwu.  The 
report  is  >aUl  to  t>o  most  salisfocton’. 

Of  the  manners  ami  habits  of  the  southern  Caffres  who 
arc  nearer  tiie  borders  of  the  Capo  eulony,  wo  hare  accounts 
from  twveral  lalo  travellers,  Thompson.  Steedman,  Moodic, 
Rennie,  &c.  Thu  account  by  tiio  Rev.  Mr.  Bruwiilvu.  a 
inusionary,  who  resided  seven  or  eight  years  among  them, 
1''  perhaps  the  must  full  and  satisfactot’v,  and  is  given  in  the 
ap|iemlix  to  Thompson's  'Travels.'  The  govermoout  of  the 
Calfrcs  is  a sort  of  clanship  system.  The  population  of  each 
Cuffre  tribo  is  divided  into  kroaU  or  hamlets,  containing 
fuini  ten  to  twent^f  families,  each  family  occupying  a sepa* 
rate  hut.  Tkiure  is  a petty  chief  in  each  kraal,  who  caer- 
ciscs  a kind  of  patriarchal  aulhorily  over  the  people.  A 
higher  chief  rules  ever  u whole  district,  containing  a certain 
number  of  kraals.  These  higher  chiefs  are  beroditary  ami 
independent  of  each  other,  although  they  acknowledge  to  a 
certain  extent  the  authority  of  the  Umkumkani,  or  great 
chiuf  of  tho  whole  tribe,  whose  counsellors  they  arc.  and  who 
camtut  determine  upon  any  important  measure  concerning 
the  whole  tribe  without  consulting  them.  The  chief,  like 
most  Asiatic  and  African  sovereigns,  is  supposed  to  be  tho 
original  possessor  of  all  tho  land  and  cattle  within  his  terri- 
tory. This  pretended  right,  however,  is  seldom  acted  upon, 
but  an  acknow  ledgment  of  it  is  retained  in  the  custom,  that 
uo  individual  is  alUiwcd  to  kill  any  of  his  cattle  without  per- 
mission of  the  chief,  who  claims  part  of  the  carciisc  as  his 
right : likewise  the  Qrst  fruits  of  the  season  ure  not  allowed  , 
to  be  gathered  without  permUsiun  of  tho  great  chief  of 
till)  tribe.  The  right  of  hidividual  families  to  the  land  in 
restricted  to  the  patches  of  ground  which  they  have  enclosed 
forcuUivation  ; all  the  rest  is  held  in  common  by  the  different 
faimlies  of  cauh  kraal  for  grazing  their  cattle.  The  Cuffres 
have  no  written  laws,  but  curtain  long-established  principles 
and  usages,  any  infraction  of  which  by  a chief  would  Iw 
opposed  uy  his  subjects  at  large.  There  is  however  an  evi- 
dent disiHsition  on  the  part  of  tho  chiefs  to  make  themselves 
absolute,  as  Chaka  sucouc^Icd  in  doing  among  tho  Zoolahs. 
A great  engine  of  despotism  is  found  in  the  Amakira  or 
witch  doctor,  who  acts  as  a sort  of  im^uisitor  ; ami  w hen  in 
secret  understanding  with  tho  chief,  serves  him  to  remove 
out  of  the  way  or  frighten  all  those  w ho  might  have  opposed 
him.  The  unfortunate  individual  accused  of  witchcraft  is 
put  to  a uucl  death,  and  his  cattle  divided  among  his 
accusers.  In  other  matters  the  punishment  of  death  is  not 
common,  moat  offences  being  expiated  by  a Anc.  excepting 
robbery  on  the  property  of  a chief.  The  Caffres  acknow- 
ledge the  existence  of  a supremo  being,  for  whom  they 
have  several  nainc.H  in  their  language,  but  they  have  no 
furtn  of  worship,  and  their  notions  of  a future  life  are  very 
vague  ami  unsettled.  They  huvo  no  idols,  but  have  other 
sujterstitions,  believe  in  witchcraft,  spirits,  apparitions, 
and  they  sacrifice  animals  to  propitiate  the  ghosU  of  the 
dead.  A Caffre  swears  by  the  spirit  of  his  father,  or  by  his 
clkicf.  They  circuniciso  1m)'s  at  the  age  of  twelve  four- 
teen. and  the  ceremony  is  altcndcu  with  considerable 
solemnity  ; tlioy  scorn  however  to  have  no  distinct  idea  of 
.ne  object  of  the  practice,  or  whence  they  derived  it.  They 
have  a decidud  aversion  to  swine-flesh,  and  also  it  is  said 
to  fi>h,  except  shell-fish;  acconlingly  they  have  neither 
boats  canoes,  nnr  nets,  ur  other  implements  for  fishing. 

The  huts  of  tho  Caffres  are  hemispherical,  and  mostly 
from  eightocn  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  six  to 
seven  feet  high.  Poles  are  stuck  into  tlie  earth,  and 
flexible  boughs  are  twisted  between  and  arched  over  the 
top;  they  then  are  thatched  with  straw,  and  plastered  over 
with  rlas  or  cow-dung;  a small  aperture  is  left  for  the  door, 
which  is  made  of  basket-work.  The  fire  place  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  hut,  and  there  is  no  aperture  to  let  out  the  smoke 
but  through  the  doorway.  A few  mats,  coarse  earthen- 
ware pots  of  native  manufacture,  a rush  basket  so  closely 
wuven  as  to  contain  liquids,  a calabash,  and  a bundle  of 
asiagays — these  constitute  all  the  furniture  of  a common 
Caffre  hut.  Some  have  milk  sacks  made  of  bullock's  hide, 
and  woollen  vessels  carved  out  of  soft  wood.  The)  preserve 
their  millet  or  com  in  pits  dug  in  the  ground,  hke  the 
Berbers  and  other  North  Africans.  The  aaross,  or  cloak 
made  of  softened  biis,  is  the  dress  of  both  men  and  women. 
The  females  wear  besides  a petticoat  of  leather  round  the 
Wis,  and  usually  also  a covering  over  Uie  bosom : the  men 
go  often  totally  naked.  Tho  l^uty  of  the  Caffi«  women 


has  been  much  spoken  of.  and  probably  exaggerated.  Tlie 
men  are  tall,  straight,  robust,  and  muscular,  firm  of  car- 
riage, open  and  manly  in  their  manners,  and  when  at  peace 
have  a remarkable  expression  of  good  nature  on  their  coun- 
tenance. They  bring  to  market,  on  tho  borders  of  the  Ca]ic 
colony,  elephants'  tuskv,  gum,  hides,  mats,  rush  baskciri.  &r., 
to  a considersblo  amount.  As  yet  the  southern  Cafire> 
unlike  their  brethren  of  tho  Belchouana  and  other  norlhcru 
tribes,  hold  European  cloth  in  little  estimation,  hut  are  very 
fund  of  beads  and  other  ornaments ; they  also  purchu&e 
knives,  timler-lwxes,  and  other  hardware  articles. 

The  result  of  the  last  Caffre  war  in  1835  has  been  to  ex- 
leml  the  limits  of  tho  colonial  terrilorv’,  from  the  Kuis- 
kauuua,  the  former  boundary,  as  settled  by  a treaty  with 
the  late  Gaika,  to  the  Great  Key  Rivor,  by  which  a large 
and  fine  tract  of  country'  has  been  evacuated  by  the  Ania- 
kosa,  and  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  auihontic'C 
Another  result  has  been,  that  a trilic  called  Fingoes,  who 
wero  the  remains  of  a numerous  race,  who  Iwlwcen  ten 
and  twenty  years  had  lived  N.  of  Port  Natal,  whence  they 
were  driven  awny  by  Chskn  ami  thrown  Cir  refuge  among 
the  Ainakosa,  by  whom  they  were  treated  as  bondsmen  or 
as  a sort  of  HeluU,  having  claimed  the  protection  of  the 
Bnti»h  government,  have  been  removed  from  their  state  of 
bonda^  and  brought  into  the  colony,  where  they  havo  bi'cn 
located,  to  the  number  of  If.OOU  individuals,  lielween  the 
lower  Keiskamma  and  Great  Fish  Rivers.  l*lic  Fingoes 
are  spoken  ver^'  favourably  of,  ami  may  biTome  very  useful 
colonists,  and  form  an  eiricienl  border  militia.  (Account  by 
Captain  Alexander  on  the  Caffre  war.  in  the  fifth  vulunio 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Gfop'c^ictU  SuHety.  183.5. ) 

There  has  been  evidently  of  late  years  a pressure  of  tril  vn 
from  the  N.  upon  the  southern  L'uffres,  and  it  becomes  an 
importuut  question  how  the  latter  are  to  bo  a.<i<«istcil  ami 
protected  against  extermination  or  sturvatiun.  Ilintza.  the 
late  Umkuiukaui  or  great  chief  of  the  Aroakosa.  finding 
that  the  Fingoes.  weary  of  oppression,  wishcil  to  place  tlu-m- 
selves  under  British  protectum.  began  to  decimate  lh«mi ; 
and  when  Sir  Benjamin  D Urbun,  the  governor  of  tho 
colony,  remonstratetl  with  him  on  this  act  of  cruedty,  Ilintra 
replied,  'What  is  all  this  about  ? Cannot  1 kill  my  dugs 
if  I choose?’ 

CAFFRISTAN.  a region  to  the  N.  of  Cahul,  botimhd 
on  the  N.E.  by  Cashgar;  on  the  N.  by  Budakshan  : on  ilic 
N.W.  by  Kuondooz : and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  Cabul  * its 
boundary  to  the  E.  is  not  defined,  but  is  said  to  extend  1<> 
the  N.  part  J Cashmere.  This  region  stands  at  a con- 
siderable elc^ali(m.  and  occupies  a part  of  the  Himlu  C-onli 
Mountains,  a name  sometimes  given  to  that  part  of  tae 
Himalaya  chain  which  lies  W.  of  the  N.E.  point  of  ('ush- 
mere.  The  height  of  one  of  the  peaks  nf  the  Hindi)  Co?h 
Mountains  has  been  slated  at  20,403  feet,  and  on  this  and 
the  heights  connected  with  it,  the  snow  remains  throughout 
the  Bummvr,  while  tho  thermometer  in  the  nearest  valley 
stands  at  1 13°  Fahrenheit.  Theru  are  no  roaiU.  properly 
speaking,  the  only  traxelling  being  along  foot-trucks,  which 
are  frequently  obstructed  by  rivers  and  mountain-streams 
and  these  are  crossetl  cither  by  w<xiden  bridges,  or  by  swing- 
ing bridges  made  of  the  pliant  withes  of  treui. 

No  cultivation  is  carried  forward  on  the  hills,  some  ol 
which  are  covered  with  pine  forcats.  while  others  afford  stis- 
tenanca  to  numerous  flocks  of  goals.  The  valleys  are 
mostly  of  small  extent  but  veiy  fertile,  and  produce' abun- 
dant cro|is  of  wheat  and  millet,  with  large  quantities  of 
grapes,  which  form  an  important  object  of  cultivation. 
These  valleys,  besides,  furnish  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

The  people,  to  whom  the  name  of  Caffres  or  mfideU  has 
been  given  by  their  Mohammedan  neighbours,  and  hence 
the  name  of  this  region.  Caffristan,  have  no  general  name 
by  which  they  dL^tinguisb  themselves,  but  are  split  into 
numerous  tribes,  each  of  which  has  a name  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  only  accounts  we  have  of  their  characierR  and 
habits  are  derived  from  the  various  tnbes  of  Mohnmmedau.s 
by  whom  they  are  surrounded  and  with  some  or  other  of 
whom  lliey  are  constantly  at  war.  In  their  persons  the 
Caffres  are  a fine  race  of  people,  with  handsome  features 
and  fair  complexions ; the  distinction  made  lietween  dif- 
ferent tribes,  some  of  whom  are  called  black  Caffres  ar.  i 
others  white  Caffres,  is  derived  from  a peculiarity  in  the 
dress  of  the  former,  who  ckithe  themselves  in  black  goat- 
skins with  the  hair  ouUtde  other  tribes  wear  dresses  made 
of  white  cotton. 

A s regards  tbeu  civil  government,  it  tkios  nut  appear  that 
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tho  Caffresarknowlml^A  any  general  hoai),  earh  tribe  bein^ 
governed  in  aU  thmipi  by  Uh  Da'll  rulers,  and  en^^.i^nns;  at 
time's  in  feuds  with  other  trities.  Their  hostile  teciin^ 
lowjrU  ilieir  Mohaiuniedun  neiithbours  are  probably  entfen- 
ilereil  by  the  incursions  which  these  are  constantly  making 
for  the  purpose  of  carry liiff  off  the  Caffres  as  slaves:  the 
captives  thus  made  are  mostly  females,  who  are  much 
souf^ht  after  on  account  of  lhair  beauty.  The  hatred  thus 
caused  shows  itself  in  many  i>f  the  customs  of  the  people  of 
Caffristan.  Until  they  shall  have  slain  a Mohammedan  the 
men  i;o  constantly  bareheaded,  but  after  this  proof  of  prowess 
they  wear  turbans  in  which  long  feathers  are  plaee<l,  their 
number  indicating  the  number  of  foreign  enemies  who  have 
fallen  by  the  hand  of  the  weurer.  7'he  same  information 
is  conveyed  by  means  of  belU  worn  round  the  waist,  their 
number  being  rcguiateil  in  the  like  manner.  A Caffre  who 
has  not  .slain  a Mohammedun  is  besides  not  allowed  to 
nourish  Ins  hatchet  during  the. dance.  Peace  is  sometimes 
made  betreen  the  Caffre  tribes  and  their  neighbours,  when 
they  arc  ready  to  extend  towanls  Iheir  former  enemies  all 
the  rites  of  hospitality.  Their  warlike  weapons  are  a bow 
about  4^  feet  long  nml  arrows  of  reed  w ith  barbt.>d  heads, 
which  arc  sometimes  |wisoned.  For  closer  conllict  they  arc 
each  provided  with  a dagger  and  a knife:  recently  they 
have  begun  to  adopt  the  use  of  swords  and  muskets,  in 
imitation  of  their  enemies. 

The  Caffre  villages  are  mostly  built  on  the  slojies  of 
hills,  the  houses,  which  are  made  of  wood,  I'cing  phicid  one 
above  another,  the  roof  of  the  lower  house  forming  a path- 
way to  the  one  above  it.  One  of  these  t illagus  is  said  to 
contain  500  houses. 

In  their  religion  the  Cuffrc«  are  said  to  acknowledge  only 
one  supreme  Grod,  to  whom  they  apply  iho  name  of  Dagun, 
but  they  worship  numerous  idols,  the  representatives  of 
great  men  of  former  times,  and  who  are  supjioscd  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Deity  in  favour  of  their  worshippers.  It  is  in 
agreement  with  this  account  that  the  idols  of  one  tribe  have  ' 
tu>  reputation  for  sanctity  with  the  other  tribes.  It  docs  not 
appear  requisite  for  imparting  this  sanctity  that  any  length- 
ened pcrioil  must  elapse  after  the  death  of  a man  so  ho- 
noured, hiscontemiioniries  being  willing  to  pay  their  worship 
to  his  effigy  immuuialoly  after  his  decease.  When  be  dies, 
the  Cuffre  is  dressed  in  his  best  cluthes,  aiul  is  placed  upon  a 
bier  with  his  weapons  beside  him:  his  male  relations  then 
carry  him  about  with  singing  and  dancing,  while  the  fe- 
males give  themselves  up  to  lamentation,  after  which  the 
botly  is  inclosed  in  a sort  of  eoHin  and  leA  in  the  open  air, 
iwually  under  the  shade  of  a tree. 

A Caffre  man  procures  his  wife  by  purchase,  paying  to 
her  father  sometimes  a.*i  many  us  twenty  head  of  cattle,  or 
sheep  and  goats  in  proportion.  Domestic  slavery  is  prac- 
tised, the  sieves  being  natives  of  Caffristan,  sometimes 
taken  in  feuds  with  hostile  tribes,  and  sometimes  being 
orphans  of  their  owti  tribe,  it  lieing  not  uncommon  for  tlio 
more  powerful  men  to  seize  children  who  arc  unprotected, 
and  either  to  sell  them  to  some  neighbouring  country  or  to 
retain  them  in  slavery. 

Tlie  more  usual  food  ot  the  people  is  broad,  cheese,  but- 
ter, and  milk ; they  likewi.4e  eat  beef,  mutton,  and  bears' 
llesb.  They  have  a variety  of  fruits,  among  which  are 
grapes,  apricots,  apples,  almonds,  and  walnuts.  7*liev  make 
three  sorts  of  wine,  viz.,  re<l  and  while,  and  a kimi  having 
nearly  the  consistency  of  jelly,  which  is  very  strong:  both 
males  and  females  arc  said  to  drink  occasionally  to  excess. 
Tlie  favourite  amusement  when  they  meet  together  is 
dancing:  thoir  music  consists  of  a pipe  and  tabor. 

Several  dialects  arc  spoken  by  the  different  tribes  in 
Caffristan.  but  there  are  many  words  which  are  common  to 
the  whole  people : the  original  language  is  supposed  to  have 
been  derivctl  from  the  Sanscrit.  No  estimate  lias  been 
made  of  the  numbers  of  the  people.  (Elphmslone  s Cabui) 

CA'GL1.\RI  (the  Roman  Caralis  or  Carulcs),  the 
priuvipul  town  of  Sardinia,  and  the  resuleucc  of  tlie 
viceroy,  is  in  the  south  part  ot  the  island,  on  the  fine 
biy  of  the  same  name,  in  3!)®  13'  Nh  lat.,  and  y®  7'  K. 
i mg.  It  U built  partly  on  the  sea  side,  and  purtly  on 
tlie  slo)K*  of  a sleep  hill,  on  the  liighesl  port  of  which  is 
the  castle,  with  the  royal  pnbicc.  The  town  is  divided  into 
four  districts,  CaHtello.  Scampuco,  Marina,  and  Vilianova. 
The  population  in  1825  was  27..100  {CaUrulario  Sard*). 
Cagliari  is  on  archbishop's  see,  which  dates  from  the  be 
gmning  of  the  fourth  century  : St.  Lucifer  was  one  of  its 
varliest  bUbope,  There  is  a university,  with  the  four  facul- 


ties of  theology.  law,  meilicine,  and  philosophy  and  bcllca 
Ivtircs  ; a library  of  I5,0ti0  vulumes  ; o mu>oum  uith  gotnl 
collei'liona  of  minerals,  birds  of  the  idaiid,  and  medal-,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  Carthaginian  |>eriod  : a royal  hocicty  of 
agriculiuro  and  public  eronumy,  a mllege  for  the  iiuhiiny. 
a diocesan  seminary,  a public  gnimmar-school.  uml  s*-vcral 
elcmeniary  schooU  established  sinco  18'23.  The  entlictlrul, 
a large  building,  rich  in  marhles,  was  built  by  the  P^ans 
during  their  possession  of  the  island.  Tlierc  are  many  other 
churciu^:  ten  convents  of  men,  two  of  a Inch  are  Seolopu, 
who  keep  public  schools,  und  one  of  Osped-ilieri,  who  liave 
an  hospital  for  the  sick  ; ami  lour  convents  of  wuinon.  I’hc 
reale  audienza  or  high  iudiciul  court  fur  the  south  division 
of  the  island  sil.s  ot  Cagliari,  as  well  as  the  coroincrcinl 
tribunal.  The  town  enjoys  great  municipal  privileges  and 
revenues.  The  harbour  is  safe,  and  large  ships  find  good 
ancliorage  in  the  bay,  CfigUari  is  the  chief  jairt  of  feiar- 
dmia.  and  almost  the  only  one  frequented  by  foreign  vessels. 
In  1831,  210  ships  cleared  out  Ilf  the  port  of  Ciigliari,  cf 
wliich  150  were  Sardinian,  20  Nenpohlan,  10  .AuHlnan. 

6 French,  5 SweiUsli,  4 English,  ike.  Cagliari  exports 
cheese,  wine,  oil,  salt,  flax,  liides,  and  horses.  Tiie  im- 
portation of  foreign  gcknls  into  Sardinia  amounts  to  above 
tour  millions  of  francs  annually.  Near  C&ghari  arc  e\- 
icnsive  saline  wurks,  in  which  salt  is  cuUceted  from  the  sea- 
water. There  is  0 royal  roaiuifwlorv  of  tobacco,  the  plant 
being  cullivateil  in  the  north  part  of* the  island.  CCiglian  is 
the  iicad  (own  of  an  intendenza  or  province,  which  iiu'ludis 
the  southernmost  part  of  the  island,  with  a {lupuhitiun  of 
1 12.000.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Isili, 
on  the  norl  li-cast  by  that  of  Lanusci,  and  on  the  wci^t  bv  that 
of  Iglctics.  It  i.sdividud  into  four  districts,  C&gliari,  Siniiai, 
Guasila,  und  .Siliqua.  The  principal  town  besides  Cfiglinri 
is  (Quarto,  about  5 miles  east  of  Cagliari ; population  5000 : 
it  is  known  for  its  Malmsey  wine.  There  are  several  towns 
of  between  2000  and  3000  inhabitants.  The  cast  and  west 
districts  of  the  province  are  mountainous,  but  (he  rentrul 
tract  north  ofC&gliari  is  a flue  and  rich  plain  calleil  Cam- 
pidauu,  watered  by  the  Ulla  and  its  alHuents.  The  Vila 
enters  the  sea  west  of  Cagliari.  The  air  of  the  plains  is 
rather  imwbolesomo  in  the  summer  months,  es|H>ci.iIly  to 
foreigners,  A good  carriage-road,  lately  finished,  leads  from 
Cigliari  to  Saasuri  and  Porto  Torres,  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island. 

CAGLIA'RI,  PAOLO,  caUed  PAOLO  VERONESE, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  (he  mo«t  eminent  master  in 
wkul  may  be  termed  the  ornamental  style  of  painting.  He 
was  born  at  Verona,  in  the  year  1532,  acconlmg  to  Uiil«lfl, 
but  mole  probably  in  1530.  His  father,  Gabriele  Cagliari, 
was  a sculptor,  and  originally  intended  his  son  for  h:s  own 
profession  ; but  in  consequence  of  the  boy's  determined  pre- 
i'creucc  for  the  sister  art,  he  was  pla..'i.*d  under  his  uncle, 
Antonio  Bailile,  to  be  taught  painting.  He  impruved 
rapidly,  und  very  early  in  life  enjoyed  an  extensive  and  pro- 
fitable patronage. 

While  yet  young  ho  visited  Venice,  where  he  was  commia- 
sioned  to  cxeculo  some  paintings  in  the  church  and  sacristy 
of  St.  Sebastian.  The  pictures  excited  universal  admiration, 
from  the  originality  of  iho  style  and  tl>e  vivacity  of  the 
design.  Commissions  for  oil  paintings  poured  in  upon  him, 
and  a portion  of  the  walls  of  the  ducal  palace  was  allotted 
to  him  for  embellishment.  From  this  time  his  fame  and 
wealth  incrcascil  rapidly. 

He  subsequently  went  to  Rome ; and  in  the  (xiurso  of  his 
life  visited  numerous  towns  of  his  native  country,  in  which 
he  loft  behind  him  many  lasting  memorials.  He  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  his  honours  and  emoluments  ut  home,  that  he 
declined  accepting  the  invitation  of  Philip  11.  tu  visit  Spain, 
and  contribute  some  works  to  the  Escurml.  Ho  lived  a life  of 
uninterrupted  labour  and  success,  and  died  at  Venice  in  the 
year  1588,  leaving  great  wealth  to  his  two  sons,  Gabncte 
anil  Carlo,  who  were  also  his  pupils.  They  did  noi,  how- 
ever, attain  their  lather's  celebrity;  one  died  young:  the 
other  abandoned  painting  for  mercantile  pursuits.  Psudo 
had  a brother,  Benedetto  Cagliari,  w ho  was  a sculptor. 

Paulo  \'urunese  ranks  among  the  greatest  masters  of  tiie 
art,  especially  as  a colourist.  His  colouring  is  less  true  to  na- 
ture than  Titian's,  and  less  glowing  in  the  tints  : but  it  is  nch 
and  briiliunt,  and  abounds  *n  variety  and  pleasing  contrasU. 
His  style  is  llurid  and  ornate,  his  invention  easy  and  fertile, 
and  his  execution  characterized  by  a masterly  facility.  His 
principal  works  arc  at  V'enice,  but  his  producitonz  are  to  Im 
met  with  in  most  col’ectiona. 
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CAGUOSTRO  (ALEXANDER,  commonly  called 
COUNT  DE)pOno  of  the  most  impudent  and  successful 
impostors  of  modern  times.  His  real  name  was  Joseph 
Bal-am :*.  and  he  was  born  at  Palermo  on  tho  8th  June, 
174.1.  H is  friends  designed  him  for  the  monastic  profession, 
but  during  his  noviciate  he  ran  away  from  his  convent,  and 
thoncefurward  lived  upon  his  wits  and  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind. The  Brst  exercise  of  bis  ingenuity,  in  a public  way, 
was  to  forge  lickuls  of  admission  to  the  theatres.  He  then 
jimeoeded  to  forge  a will,  and  having  robbed  his  uncle,  and 
Wing  accused  of  a murder  UHides,  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 
Tie  was  liberated,  again  imprisoned,  and  again  set  free; 
Init  was  Bnally  obliged  to  fly  from  Sicily  for  cheating  a 
goldsmith  of  n large  sum  of  money  under  pretence  of  show- 
ing him  a hidden  treasure.  He  went  successively  to  Alex- 
andria, Rhodes,  Malta,  Naples.  Romo,  and  Venice,  at  one 
of  which  places  ho  married  a woman  whose  great  beauty 
and  profound  immorality  were  very  useful  to  him. 

Quilting  Italy  this  couple  visited  HoUtein,  where  Cagli- 
ostro  professed  alchemy,  and  thence  they  went  to  Ru-^via, 
Poland,  &C.  In  1780  they  fixed  themselves  at  Sirasburg, 
where  the  goi-dimnt  count  practisetl  as  a physician,  and 

firctended  to  the  art  of  making  old  women  young.  As  his 
iands:ime  wife,  who  was  only  twenty,  vowed  she  was  sixty, 
and  had  a son,  a veteran  c.iptain  in  the  Dutch  service,  thev 
for  a time  obtained  a good  deal  of  practice  unumg  the  old 
•women  of  Strasburg.  Thence  they  went  to  Pans,  where 
Cagliostro  exercised  the  profitable  profession  of  Egypti.m 
free-masonry  (as  he  called  it),  and  pretended  to  show  people 
tho  ghost  of  any  of  their  departed  friends.  In  1785  he  was  i 
deeply  implicated  with  the  Cardinal  Duke  do  Rohan  in  the 
notorious  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace  in  which  the  name 
ami  fame  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  unfortunate  queen  of 
Fnmr.e.  were  committed.  Caglioslro  was,  in  consequence, 
shut  up  for  nine  months  in  thu  Bastille,  and  on  his  expul- 
sion from  France  he  went  to  England,  where,  during  a »tav 
of  two  years,  he  found  no  lack  of  cre<lulily.  What  took 
him  again  to  Rome  we  know  nut.  but  in  I^eceraber,  1789, 
ho  was  arreste<l  in  that  city,  imprisoned  in  (ho  castle  of 
Sant'  Angelo,  and  after  a long  trial  condemned  to  death 
for  being— (See  Procejtt,  Sw,,  published  at 
Rome — a very'  curious  document).  His  severe  sentence 
was  commute<l  for  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  he  was 
transferred  to  tho  fortress  of  Sun  Leo,  where  ho  died  in 
It'iS.  His  wife  was  also  arrested,  and  condemned  to  pass 
her  life  in  n convent. 

CAGNO'U,  ANTO’’NIO,  bom  at  Zante,  September  29, 

1 743.  He  was  attache<l  to  the  Venetian  embassy  at  Paris, 
and  formed  a tasto  for  astronomy  and  an  intimacy  with 
I^alande.  He  built  an  observ'atory  in  the  Ruu  Richelieu, 
ami  continued  to  make  it  useful  till  1786,  when  he  went  to 
\’en)na,  where  he  built  another.  This  last  was  damaged  by 
Krench  cannon-shot  in  1 797,  but  the  owner  was  indemnified 
by  General  Bonaparte,  who  removed  him  to  Mo<lena.  He 
was  aflcrwariis  president  of  the  Italian  Society,  and  died  at 
Verona  about  1816.  (We  have  found  no  further  materials 
f >r  his  life : see  Lalando,  Bibliog.  Aittrou.  p.  S99.) 

Cagnoli  wrote  a work  on  trigonometry,  first  published  at 
Verona  in  Italian  (1796),  and  translated  into  French  by 
M.  ('horapr^.  The  second  edition  of  thu  translation  bears 
''aris,  1809.  Besides  this  he  wn>te  various  astronomical 
.realises  and  paners,  mostly  in  the  memoirs  of  tho  Italian 
Siiciely,  svhirli  should  l>o  consulted  from  tho  lieginning  to 
find  ihmn.  Tho  title  of  thc>o  memoirs  is  ‘ Momorio  di  Ma- 
tcmaticae  Fisica  dtdla  Societil  Italiana,  Moden.a,'  quarto. 

Cagnoli's  trigonometry  is  one  of  those  invulunhlu  works 
which  bring  up  the  state  of  a wdcnce  cximpletcly  to  the  time 
at  which  It  IS  written,  and  furnish  those  who  want  ihe 
inean.s  of  application  with  varietl  stores  of  methods.  Ele- 
mentary writers  oti  the  practical  parts  of  mathematics  are 
among  the  last  to  adapt  their  rules  to  the  actual  st.nto  of 
scionce,  unless  somebivly,  who  is  well  versed  in  the  theory, 
performs  tho  service  which  Cagnoli  did  for  trigonometry. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  works  on  that  subject  have 
Assumed  a better  form,  and  the  constant  reference  which  has 
been  niiule  to  Cagnoli’s  treatise  is  the  lest  of  the  frequency 
with  which  it  has  been  used.  The  late  Professor  \Vo<xl- 
liouse,  whose  treatise  on  trigonometry  has  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  foster  a taste  for  analysis  in  this  country,  seems, 
on  a smaller  scale  to  have  taken  Cagnoli  for  his  model. 
Tiie  work  wo  speak  of  is  a quarto  of  .500  pages  (in  tho 
French  tran*ilation,  the  second  edition  of  wliich  is  aug- 
acDtod  by  thu  author's  ooDUDunications)|  and  treats  very 
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largely  of  the  applications  of  trigoaometry  (o  astronomy  ann 

geodesy. 

CAHORS,  a city  m the  south  of  France,  capital  of  tho 
department  of  Lot  (population  in  1832,  283.827).  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  tho  river  Lot,  in  a small  peninsula  formed 
by  a bend  in  its  course ; 370  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Paris,  through 
Orleans,  ChSteauroux,  and  Limoges ; in  44°^  27'  N.  lau,  and 
1®  26'  or  P 27'  E.  long. 

Cahors  is  a very  antient  place.  Its  name  is  variously 
written  in  tho  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Ptolemy  calls  it 
AouqMva,  Du^ona;  in  the  Theodosian  table  it  is  Bibunaf 
but  Atisunius  is  conatdered  by  M.  D'Anville  to  have  given 
tho  true  orthography — Divfjna,  a word  in  llie  Celtic  lan- 
guage denoting  a fountain  sacred  to  the  gods.  It  wus  the 
capital  of  the  Cadurci ; and  towards  the  close  of  the  Roman 
dominion  in  Gaul  assumed,  according  to  the  nomenclature 
then  introduce^l,  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged  ; 
whence  como  the  modem  name  of  tlio  town,  Cahors,  and 
that  of  the  province.  Querci,  of  which  it  was  for  many  cen- 
turies the  capital.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  enipiro  it 
came  successively  into  the  hands  of  Goths  and  Fmnks; 
was  afterwards  subject  to  the  (Jounts  of  Toulouse,  then  to 
Its  own  bishop;  was  taken  by  the  English  during  their 
wars  in  France,  and  retaken  from  them ; and  carried  by 
assault  and  pillaged  in  1580,  after  a gallant  resistance,  by 
Henry  IV.,  while  as  yet  only  king  of  Navarre  and  head  of 
the  Protestant  party. 

The  town  is  situated  partly  on  a rocky  eminence,  and  has 
steep,  narrow,  crookcil  streets.  The  houses  in  what  is  called 
the  upper  town  are  commonly  built  witli  terraces  command- 
ing a wide  prus)>cct.  There  are  few  remarkable  buildings  : 
the  cathedral  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  an  antient 
temple,  with  the  addition  of  a portico  and  other  parts  of 
nu'xlern  date  ; the  seminary  for  the  priesthood  is  a fine  and 
lui^o  building:  thu  bishop's  residence  presents  no  point  of 
interest.  There  aro  some  Roman  remains,  tho  ruins  of  a 
theatro.  and  an  aqueduct,  and  a monument  to  M.Luctcrius, 
erected  in  tho  reign  of  Augustus  Crosor.  Thoro  aro  two 
antient  bridges  at  Cahurs,  one  on  the  W.  side  of  tho  town, 
called  Lo  Pont  do  Valcndus,  defcndwl  by  some  antient 
fortifications ; and  another  called  Lo  Pont  Notro  Dame,  so 
much  decayed  as  to  be  impassable  for  carriages.  Wo  pro 
sume  this  to  be  the  bridge  on  the  S.  of  the  lowm  which  in 
tho  large  map  of  Franco  by  Messrs.  Maraldi  and  Cassini 
called  1.0  Pont  Vieux ; the  same  map  marks  a third  bridge, 
comraunicating  with  tho  Faubourg  St.  George  on  the  other 
side  of  thu  river,  E.  of  tho  town,  called  I..U  Pont  Neuf,  tho 
name  of  which  indicates  a moro  modern  origin.  Thu  ram- 
parts form  a ]>ubltc  promenudu  ; it  is  probably  on  a part  of 
this  called  Lc  Foss(^  that  a monument  was  erected  in  )920 
lo  the  memory  of  Ft^nedon. 

The  population  of  Cahors  in  1832  was  10,818  for  the 
town,  or  12,050  for  the  whole  commune.  Tlie  chief  maim- 
facturcH  are  woollen  cloth,  leather,  and  paper.  The  neigh 
bourhood  yields  wheat  and  oats  of  good  quality,  but  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  ; tlax,  hemp, 
and  especially  wine.  The  wine  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cahors  comCines  deep  colour  with  good  flavour  and 
strength ; a great  quantity  is  sent  to  Paris. 

The  town  has  a seminary  for  the  priesthood,  a college  or 
high  school,  a library,  a museum  of  natural  history,  and  a 
theatre.  Pope  John  XXII.,  a native  of  the  town,  founded 
here  in  1.121  a university,  which  continued  to  exist  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  Clement  Marot,  a poet  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  bom  here. 

The  arrondissoment  of  Cahors,  one  of  the  three  into  which 
thu  department  is  divided,  contained  in  1832  a population 
of  116,336.  Cnhors  is  the  seat  of  a bishoprick,  erected  in 
A.D.  2.57,  and  now  comprehending  tho  department.  The 
bishop  is  a suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Alby. 

CAICOS  ISLANDS,  one  of  the  groura  comprehended 
undur  tho  general  name  of  Bahamas.  They  lie  between 
21®  and  22^  N.  lat.,  and  lietween  71“  and  73*^ '(V.  long,,  and, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  the  groups  belonging  to  the  Bahama 
islands,  on  the  E.  and  N.  side  of  a l«nk  facing  the  Atlantic 
Ocean:  tho  bank  extends  to  tho  W.  of  them  towards  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  When  seen  from  the  B.  they  appear 
like  low  rocks ; they  consist  of  corals  or  madrepores,  which 
aro  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  sand,  intermixeu  with  shells. 
Towards  the  W.  they  sink  lower,  till  their  beach  mixes 
with  the  moving  sands  of  the  bank.  They  are  fertile,  and 
produce  a litllo  cotton  and  provisions  : the  inhabitonU  do  not 
excoeil  1000.  The  Caicos  aro  six  in  number,  besides  some 
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uninhahite-l  rocks* ; W.  Ctti<^08,  T*rovidenciale».  N.  Caicos. 
Great  Caicos,  E.  C«ucos,  anti  K.ist  Harbour.  There 
aiirhoraup  near  some  of  them  ; the  best  is  at  Hast  Harbour. 

CAIMACA'N,  a Turkish  name  which  corresponds  to 
our  lieutenant,  or  rather  lieutenant-governor.  The  caimaran 
of  Constantinople  is  the  lieutenant  of  the  grand  vizier,  and 
is  governor  of  the  city.  It  Is  an  ofllco  of  importanre,  and 
the  person  who  fills  it  is  generally  styled  pacha.  (LaCmix, 
Mimoires  fur  rEmpirf  Ottoman,)  The  pachas  or  go- 
vernors of  provinces  have  aUo  their  caimacans  or  lieutenants, 
who  often  act  os  governors  of  the  principal  towns. 

C.Al.MAN.  tCROComi.*.) 

(jA'  IRA',  literally  ‘It  shall  go  on,’  moaning  that  the  re- 
volution must  proceed.  This  was  the  beginning  and  the  bur* 
den  of  a song  made  by  the  more  violent  revolutionists  about 
Paris.  1789  or  1790.  The  song  went  on  denouncing  death 
against  the  aristocrats,  who  were  to  be  dUptfsed  of  by  being 
hung  * it  la  lanteme'  (on  the  lamp-posts),  which  was  actually 
done  in  severul  instances.  When  the  wholesale  massacres  be- 
gan in  August  and  September,  1 792.  the  ‘ iri'  was  the  fa- 
vourite song  by  which  the  murderers  encouraged  each  other 
in  their  work  of  destruction.  The  tune  was  quick  and  hiir- 
rie<l.  and  calculated  to  keep  up  popular  frenzy.  As  a com- 
position, the  ‘ (Jk  iri' ''■as  '‘*?ry  inferior  both  in  the  wonls 
and  the  music  to  the  ‘ Alluns,  enfaiis  de  la  patrie’  (the 
Marsellois  Hymn),  which  was  a lofty  and  heart-stirring 
appeal  U»  all  patriots  for  the  defence  of  their  country  when 
attacked  by  the  foreign  powers.  After  the  period  of  terror 
was  over,  the  ‘ Cji  iru*  b^ame  disused,  and  at  last  was  for- 
bidden to  be  played  under  Bonaparte,  as  an  inauspiriou.s 
momento  of  a sanguinary  epoch. 

CAIRN,  or  CARN.  a heap  of  stones  thrown  together  in 
a conical  form.  LImyil,  in  his  ' Adiliiiuns  to  Camden's 
Britannia  in  Radnorshire,'  asserts  that  m the  t^mbro- Bri- 
tannic Kaem  is  a primitive  word,  appnipriaUfd  to  signify 
such  lieaps  of  stones.  Cairns  anil  tumuli  of  earth  were  the 
ci>mroon  monuments  which  the  autient  Britons  erected  in 
honour  of  their  great  mem  Which  of  the  two  kinds  was  to 
be  adopted  was  probably  determined  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  country  being  stony  or  otherwise. 

Pennant,  in  his  ‘Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,’  1772  (4to. 
Ixnid.  1790.  vol.  iL  p.  208),  speaking  of  the  cairns,  says, 
• These  immense  accumulations  of  stones  are  the  sepulchral 
protections  of  the  heroes  among  the  antieiU  natives  of  our 
Islands : the  stone  chests,  tho  repositories  of  the  urns  au<| 
ashes,  are  lodged  in  the  earth  beneath ; soiuvtimL’s  one, 
sonielimes  more,  are  found  thus  deposited:  and  I have 
otic  instance  of  u many  as  seventeen  of  these  stone  chests 
bcitig  discovered  under  the  same  cairn.  Tho  leartieil  have 
assigned  other  causes  for  these  heaps  of  stones ; have  sup- 
pose them  to  have  tieen,  in  times  of  inauguration,  the 
places  where  the  chicftain-elect  stood  to  show  himself  to 
the  best  advantage  to  the  people  ; or  tho  place  from  whence 
judgment  was  pronounced  ; or  to  have  been  erected  on  the 
ri>aii-«tde  in  honour  of  Mercury  ; or  to  have  been  formed 
in  niomory  of  some  wjlemn  compact.  (Scu  Rowland’s  Mona 
Amiqua,  p.  50;  Borlaso’s  Aniiq.  of  Cor«tro/A  p-  209.) 
These  might  have  been  the  reasons,  in  some  instances, 
wiiere  the  evidences  of  atone  chests  and  urns  are  wanting  ; 
but  those  generally  are  found  to  overtlirow  all  other  systems. 

‘These  piles.'  Pennant  adds,  ‘may  bo  justly  supp-»sed  to 
have  bei'H  proportioned  in  size  to  the  rank  of  the  person,  or 
to  his  popularity:  the  people  of  a whole  district  assembled 
to  show  their  respect  to  the  deceased,  and  by  an  active 
honouring  of  his  memory  soon  accumulated  heaps  equal  to 
lhu»e  that  astonish  us  at  this  time.  But  these  honours  were 
not  niurtsly  those  of  the  day  ; as  long  as  the  memory  of  the 
cicrensed  existed,  not  a passenger  went  by  without  adding 
u stone  to  the  heap:  thev  supposed  it  w'unld  be  an  honour 
to  (lie  dead,  and  acceptable  to  his  mirne«.  To  this  moment,' 
he  continues,  ‘ there  is  a proverbial  expression  among  the 
highlanders  allusive  to  the  old  practice : a suppliant  will 
tell  his  patron,  Curri  mi  cloth  tr  do  charne  (I  will  add  a 
ctone  to  your  co<rn>.  meaning,  when  you  are  no  mure  1 will 
do  all  possible  honour  to  your  luumory.’ 

Jamieson,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary,  says,  ‘ In 
Angus,  where  any  person  has  been  murder^,  a cuirn  is 
eie<  ic»l  on  the  spot.’ 

Pausaiiins  (lU.  5.  4)  mentions  nionuinenU  of  collected 
stones  and  in  another  possagu  (8,  19.  .I)  he  speaks  of 
similar  raonumenu  near  Orchomenus,  in  Arcadia,  for  per- 
s.itis  who  hod  fallen  In  Imttle- 
CAIRNGORUM,  or  CAIRNGORM  MOUNTAINS, 


are  situated  in  tho  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to  the  N.  of  (he 
conlrul  Grampians,  between  97®  10'  and  57®  2(/  N.  lat.,  and 
.1'  and  3 20'  W.  lung.  Ttiev  consist  of  enormous  masses  of 
rock,  overtyped  by  several  heights,  and  enclosing  the  lake 
of  Ax'on.  This  lake,  which  is  at  an  elevation  of  1650  feet 
above  the  sea.  is  surrounded  by  steep  and  frightful  preet- 
pices.  The  mountains  Cairngorm  und  Bein-bainac  rise 
almost  perpemlicularU'  from  its  N.  and  W.  edges,  and  the 
va.<t  ma»>cs  of  Ben  Muc  D'lm  and  of  Bain-main  overhang 
its  soutliern  shores,  so  that  fur  several  months  in  tho  winter 
the  sun  never  shines  on  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Theso 
enonuuui  rocks  are  without  vegetation.  No  shrub,  no 
living  creature,  is  seen  on  thuir  precipitous  sides.  The  river 
Avon  issues  from  the  lake  in  a large  stream,  and  Hows 
through  a deep.  dark,  and  uninhabited  glen.  Sixteen  miles 
from  the  lake  the  first  habitations  of  men  occur.  These 
enormous  masses  are  considered  us  constituting  the  highest 
land  in  Gri‘at  Britain.  Ben  Muc  D’hu.  the  highest  of  tlio 
summits,  rises  4389  fort  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  is 
therefore  higher  than  Bon  Nevis.  But  there  are  Klill  sorao 
doubts  about  their  respective  height.  (Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder's  Acrtmnt  of  the  Great  ^oodf ; and  M’Culloch, 
Uighlandi  und  H'ettern  IstaniU.) 

CAIRO.  [Kahira.] 

CAISSON  [CofTKR-DAll.1 
CAIUS.  rGAtis.] 

CAIUS,*  Dr.  JOHN,  was  horn  at  Nonvich,  October  6, 
I5in.  After  receiving  the  first  nulimcnts  of  learning  in 
that  city,  ho  was  sent  to  Gonville  Hall,  in  the  Univei^ity  of 
Cambridge:  he  took  the  degrees  of  B. A.  and  M.A.  at  the 
usual  times,  and  was  i-huson  Follow  of  liis  cullego  in  1533. 
His  literary  labours  liegan  at  the  age  of  twenty,  by  a trans- 
lation into  Engli»li  of  St.  Chrysostom  ‘ De  Modo  oramli  Deum.* 
This  WU.S  foUoweil  by  a translation  of  Erasmus  ' De  verd  Theo- 
logifi,'  which,  he  says,  ‘1  dyd  gcuo  to  maister  Augustine 
Siiwarde,  alderman  of  Norwirho,  not  In  the  ful  as  the  author 
made  it,  but  abbreuiatc  for  his  only  purpose  to  whom  1 sent 
it,  leuying  out  many  subttlc  things,  made  rather  for  great 
and  learned  diuincs  than  for  others.'  His  third  production 
was  a tronslatiun  of  Erasmus's  paraphrase  U(*on  the  epistle 
of  St.  Jude.  His  e.xruse  for  writing  in  English  is  curious 
enough ; • These  I did  in  EngUshe  the  rather  because  at 
that  lyme  men  ware  nut  so  geuen  all  to  Englishe,  but  that 
they  dyd  fauuure  and  maytoiiie  good  learning  coutcined  in 
tongues  and  sciences,  and  did  also  study  and  apply  diligently 
tile  same  themselves.  Tlierfuro  I thought  no  hurte  done. 
Sence  that  time  diuerse  other  ibvnges  f haue  written,  but 
with  enU-nte  neucr  more  to  write  in  the  Rnglishu  tongue, 
partly  becaU-se  the  cummodiito  of  that  which  is  so  written 
posseth  not  the  corapa'sc  of  Englandc,  hut  remainelh  en- 
closed within  tho  seas,’  &c.  (A  Counfei/l  against  the 
Sweat,  ful,  4.) 

It  was  pnibablysoon  after  this  that  ho  travelled  into  Italy, 
where  he  remained  several  years.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Padua  under  Bapti^ta  Montanus  and  Vesalius,  and  touk  the 
degree  of  Dictor  at  Bologna.  In  1542  he  gave  lectures  at 
Pudua  on  the  Greek  text  of  Aristotle,  in  conjunction  with 
! Kealdus  Columbus,  tho  salary  being  paid  by  some  noble 
' Venetians.  Tbe  following  year  he  m^c  the  tour  of  Italy, 
visiting  tbe  must  celebrnted  libraries,  and  collating  MSS., 
in  order  to  improve  the  text  of  Galen  and  Celsus.  At  Pisa 
he  attendeii  the  medical  lectures  of  Matthieus  Curtius ; and 
then  relumed  home  Uirough  France  and  Germany.  On 
his  return  he  was  incorporated  Doctor  of  Physic  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  practised  with  great  distinction  at  Shrewsbury 
and  Norwich.  By  the  appointment  of  Henry  VIII.  he  read 
lectures  on  anatomy  to  the  Oimpany  of  Surgeons  ; but  he 
dues  nut  appear  to  have  settled  in  London  till  a later  periud, 
when  ho  wa.s  made  nhysician  to  Edward  VI.  He  retained 
his  appointment  under  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

In  1547  Dr.  Cuius  became  a Fellow  of  tbe  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  was  ever  a strenuous  uphuider  of  its  right  and 
interests.  A dilference  having  arisen  between  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  in  tbe  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  to  whclhor 
tho  latter  wight  administer  internal  remedies  in  cases  wbero 
their  manual  assistance  was  required.  Dr.  C^aius,  then  pre- 
sident, was  sumrauiiod  to  appear  before  the  lord  mayor  and 

* llii  ml  oarr>-  ».»  Knjf.  or  Kny.  whtch  ti«  lnlin!wit  by  C«lus.  It  U not 
allinn  «lBSUiat  slmiilil  half  the  »«mr  ofCniii*  In  th* 

fonllrh  Prsoch  dotux  In  tlwi  * Strrry  W hea  of  Win^ior ' garnisr's  nplsuntioa 
Uuit  XU*  li>tl«  si-iinamlnt  mUIi  liU-Mry  hiab>r7,  soJ.  fmii.  )ii»  uo 

uixhI  n.iMK,  „ .1  ('aiiis  ti>  li«Te  hr.-n  • )l<ri’ikr*>  quar-li.  I«  i 

tunr.  It  itM  ■••I  n-qiilii-  Hny  arquBinUis-r  with  UlvtAry  bKlory  tn  kt.isf  ihM 
Ctlui  tud  bMu  Conn  i.hyiiciaa  in  tbe  tini«i  ju*t  ffooriUif  bi*  b. 
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•thers  of  the  queen’s  delegates.  On  this  oecasion  he  plcadefl 
the  physicians'  cause  so  ably,  that  aitbouKh  thu  surt'eons 
were  supported  by  the  bishop  of  London  and  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  it  was  unanimously  nitrccd  by  Iho  eominisMoncrs 
that  it  was  unlawful  for  the  surgeons  to  practise  tnedicaily 
in  such  cases.  Dr.  Caius  was  presiilcnt  of  tlie  College  of 
Physicians  for  more  than  seron  years.  He  left  behind  him 
a book  of  the  college  annals,  from  to  1572,  written 
with  hui  own  hand,  in  a clear  Latin  stvle.  Having  obtained 
permission  from  Queen  Mur>'.  with  whom  be  was  much  in 
favour,  to  advance  Gonvillc  Hall  into  a college,  which  still 
bears  bis  name,  he  accepted  Uie  Mastership  of  (he  college, 
and  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  it.  That  his  retire- 
ment was  not  owing  to  any  gloomy  distaste  to  the  world, 
but  to  a fondness  for  learned  leisure,  appears  from  the  nu> 
roerous  literary  labours  in  which  he  was  engaged  to  the  last 
moments  of  his  life.  Before  his  death  be  was  reduced  to  a 
statu  of  great  weakness ; and  it  shears  from  the  following 
quaint  passage  in  Dr.  Mouflet's  * Health’s  Improvement,  or 
Rules  concerning  Food.’  that  he  attempted  to  sustain  his 
liaggiug  powers  by  reverting  to  the  food  of  infancy.  ’ AVliut 
made  Dr.  Caius  in  his  lost  sickness  so  peevish  and  so  full  of 
frets  at  Cambridge,  when  he  sucked  one  w'oman  (whom  I 
spare  to  name)  froward  of  conditions  and  of  hail  diet ; and, 
contrariwise,  so  quiet  and  well  when  ho  snck(‘d  another  of 
contrary  dispositions?  Verily,  the  diversity  of  their  milks 
and  coodiUons,  which  being  contrary  onu  to  the  other, 
wrought  also  in  him  that  sucked  them  contrary  ciTccts.* 

Dr.  Caius  died  July  29,  1573,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buriod  in  the  chapel  of  his  own  odlege. 
His  monument  bears  the  pithy  inscription  ' Fui  C'aius.* 

Tile  moat  interesting  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Caius  is  his 
treatise  on  the  sweating  sickneiis.  The  oriL'inal  cihtion  is  a 
small  black-letter  and  extreiuelv  scane  duoilecimo  of  39 
folios,  ‘impnoted  at  London,  by  Richard  Grallon,  printer  to 
the  kymges  maiestie.  Anno  Do.  1552.'  It  is  entitled ‘A 
boke,  or  counscill  against  the  diM’asc  commonly  called  the 
sweate,  or  sweaty  ng  sicknessc.  Made  by  Jhon  Caius.  doctour 
in  phisicke.'  This  was  intended  for  the  public  in  general; 
but  in  1656  the  aulltor  published  it  in  an  enlarged  form, 
and  in  the  loitin  language,  under  the  title  ' X>e  EphemerS 
Britaimic£.‘  The  epidemic  descrilwd  by  Caius  was  that 
of  1551.  the  hllli  ana  last  of  the  kind.  It  was  an  intense 
fever,  of  which  the  crisis  consisted  in  a profuse  perspiration. 
Tltc  death  of  the  patient  often  followed  two  or  thr«'C  hours 
after  Uiis  symptom,  but  if  he  survived  the  first  attox^k  of  the 
disease  twenty-four  hours,  he  was  safe. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Caius  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
display  his  talents  as  a critic,  a linguist,  a naturalist.  an>l 
an  antiquary,  as  well  as  a physician.  The  original  works  of 
Dr.  ('iiiu*  wmiist  of  treatisen,  ‘ Dc  Medi-ndi  Methodo,’  * De 
Ephemer^  Britannicfi,'  * De  Kphemern  Britannica  ad  Popu- 
luin  Briiannicmn,’  ‘ Do  Antiquilatc  Cantabrig.  AcodemiEP,' 

‘ De  II istnriS  Cantabrig.  Acaaemia?,’  * De  Canibus  Britan- 
nicls.'  ‘ Dc  Roriorum  Animnlium  ati]uc  Stirpmm  Historiil.’ 

‘ De  Symphonii  Vocum  Britannicarum.'  * Thermis  Bri- 
laimicis.'  * De  libris  Galcni  qui  non  extant,'  ‘ De  Antiquis 
Briianni®  Urbibus,*  * Dv  Idbris  pMprii*,'  * Do  Pronuncia- 
tione  Grscc®  et  I.atin®  lingus  cum  Scriptionc  Novd,'  ' Do 
Annalibus  CoUegii  Meflicin®  Loud.,’  ‘ De  Annulibus  Col- 
kjgii  (ranovilli  et  Caii,'  ‘Compendium  Erasmi  Libri  de 
verd  Thcolngia.*  Ho  also  whied.  translated,  and  cora- 
miMited  upiin,  many  pieces  of  Hippocrates,  Galon,  and 
others. 

Several  of  his  treatises  were  re-printed,  under  the  super- 
inicndcncc  of  Dr.  Jebb,  Lund.  1729.  Svo.;  and  his  Uca<i»e 
* IX*  Ephemera  Bntannicd'  has  been  lately  edited  b}’  Dr. 
J.  K.  C'.  Heckor.  BeroUni,  18.13,  12mo. 

In  die  present  ago,  w'hcn  the  writings  of  the  founders  of 
the  hualmg  art  are  rarely  studied,  it  is  difilcuU  to  sympa- 
thise with  Uic  deep  veneration  of  Caius  for  their  opinions; 
yet  it  should  never  be  forgoUen  that  it  is  to  such  as  ho 
that  we  are  indebted  for  that  general  diffusion  of  mudioal 
knowledge  which  has  rendered  the  best  parts  of  the  practice 
of  ilippocraXcs  and  Galen  familiar  to  tho«e  who  have  never 
read  a line  of  their  works;  and  that  tlie  great  founder  of 
Cuius  Odlegti  was  not  only  an  able  physician  himself,  hut 
paved  the  vixy  for  the  Htdierdens,  the  Cullens,  and  the 
Hunters. 

(Hutchinson’s  Biographia  Medico;  Aikin's  Biogra- 
phxrul  Memoirs  Medicine  in  Great  Britain ; Der 
Bngliiche  Schieeits.  vun  Dr.  J.  F.  C.  Heckor.) 

CAIUS  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  or  juore  properly  <5  «u-  I 


ville  and  Caius  College,  was  founded  in  1348  by  Edmund 
do  Gonvill,  rector  of  Terhngton  and  Bushworth  in  Norfolk, 
who  at  (he  instance  of  Walter  de  Manny,  onu  of  tht 
founders  of  tl:c  Order  of  the  Garter,  obtained  a licciiie  for 
that  purpose  from  Edward  III. 

Gonvill  laid  tlie  foundation  of  his  college  on  the  spot  (as 
Sliecil  tells  us)  where  the  orchard  of  Coitus  Cbrisli  College 
is  now  standing  (1605),  and  dedicated  it  to  the  honour  of 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ; but  dying  before 
hi«  intentions  were  fulfilled,  he  left  a large  sum  of  money  to 
William  Bateman,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  trust  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  building,  and  for  the  support  of  a master,  four 
fellows,  ami  twenty  scholars.  Bishop  Bateman  rpinovcil 
from  the  s|»ot  selected  by  Gonvill,  and  having  purchaietl 
hinises  ‘ near  to  his  own  hall,'  ercctixl  on  their  site  Ihe  new 
building  which  he  called  Gonvill  Hull ; and  he  increased  ita 
revenui's  by  bis  own  bounty.  Mr.  Dyer,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Caius,  says  (hut  the  bishop  did  not  budd,  but  confirineii 
the  hall. 

Various  other  benefactors  addi**!  to  its  endowments,  espe- 
oially  Dr.  Perse,  who  fouiidetl  six  rellowship!i,  and  gave  to 
the  college  the  right  of  appointing  the  master  of  the  free 
school,  which  he  had  established  at  Cambridge.  Thus  in 
1557  there  were,  a<-eonling  to  Rpcwl.  a master,  twenty-two 
follows.  ■ one  conduct,’  and  forty-five  wholars,  ‘ with  otlicers 
and  servants  of  the  foundation,  and  other  students.' 

In  1657  Dr.  John  Caius,  having  rebuilt  u large  part  of 
(he  college,  erected  the  chipel,  and  endowM  tlirce  addi- 
lionat  fellowships  and  twenty  M:ho]ar>hips,  obtained  from 
Philip  ami  Mary  leave  to  be  a eo-fuuiider,  and  (a  change 
the  name  from  Gonvill  Hall  to  Gonvillo  and  Caius  College. 

The  present  cslablislunent  as  follows:— A master; 
twelve  senior  follows,  of  whom  three  are  of  the  original 
foundation,  three  of  Dr.  t'aius's  foundation,  two  of  wliom 
must  be  physieians,  and  all  Norfolk  men,  and  six  of  vanous 
founders,  five  of  whom  must  be  priests,  and  two  of  lhe-*c 
roust  belong  to  the  diocese  of  Nurwirb  ; eight  junior  fel- 
lows, one  of  whom  must  \*e  a priest  of  the  Norwich  diocc'i*  — 
out  of  these  tbu  senior  fellows  ore  elected  ; six  fellows  ol  Dr. 
Perse's  foundation,  preference  iK'ing  given  to  sclml.irs  of 
Perse's  Grammar  School;  three  fellows  of  Mr.  Worlh-y’s 
foundation,  ono  confined  to  part  of  Devon  ami  one  to  Nor- 
folk; making  in  all  twenty- nine  fellows;  iwcnty-nmc 
scholars,  the  aggregate  revenue  of  whom  U I036f. : two  of 
tho  scholarships  are  confined  to  students  from  Hamm 
School,  and  one  to  a student  in  chemistry.  There  aj\‘  eight 
exhibitions,  amounting  together  to  120f.  per  annum.  Among 
the  celebrated  men  educated  in  (his  college,  may  l>c  enu- 
merated Dr.  Caius,  the  co-founder,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Tlnirlow.  Tlie 
number  of  members  resident  and  non-resident  in  1835, 
according  to  the  (.^mbridge  Calendar,  was  272.  'Tlie  an- 
nual value  of  tho  church  livings  in  the  patronage  of  tins 
society  amounts,  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Returns 
(1835),  to  between  80uuf.  and  9900/.  (S|H.‘ed‘s  Chnmirle ; 
Dyer’s  History  of  Catnbridge ; and  the  Cambridge  Cti/c«- 
dar  of  1835.) 

CAITHNESS.  Thbi  county  occupies  the  norlli-castern 
extremity  of  Scotland.  It  is  bounded  on  tho  uast  by  Suiher- 
landsbire ; on  every  other  side  it  is  washed  by  the  ocean. 
The  coosl-Une  presenlji  numereus  indentations  or  bavs.  On 
the  north,  where  it  is  separated  from  the  Orknevs  by  the 
Pentlund  Frith,  the  projections  of  the  coast  form  two  bold 

£rocipitous  hcadlaiid!i;  the  one  on  the  norUi’Cast,  called 
funcansibv  Hcail  (.»8®  37'  N.  lat..  3'  P W.  long.),  the  other 
on  Uie  N.\V.,  called  Dunnet  Head,  58®  40'  N.  laU,  and  (lie 
most  iiurlhem  point  of  Great  Briiain,  Nearly  in  tliu  centre 
of  the  strait  or  fritli,  between  thcM.'  two  pviints,  lies  the  Lie 
of  Siroina,  forming  a portion  of  the  bliirc.  The  luuunlain- 
range  which  separates  the  tablu-lund  of  Sutherland  from  (be 
plains  of  Caithness  does  not  rise  (o  a great  elevation  in  its 
course  from  north  to  south,  and  wUhm  these  iiinils  it  docs 
not  exhibit  any  remarkable  summit.  But  it  attains  a moun- 
tain characU.T  in  the  southern  parts  of  Caithness,  where  it 
(urns  to  tlie  east,  forming  two  dUtinct  and  high  ridges,  of 
whiirh  the  northern  contains  the  Maiden  Paps,  with  tho 
high  summit  of  Morbheiu,  rising  about  2334  feel  above  (hu 
Si-a : and  tlic  southern  terminates  on  the  east  coast  with  ilic 
Ord  of  Caithness,  w hich  advances  into  the  sea. 

Thu  plum  ofCaitiincss.  whicli  lies  between  the  ridge  of 
tlie  Maiden  Pans,  the  Pcniland  Frith,  ana  Uie  moun- 
tains that  boumi  tho  <Munty  of  Caithiiuss  on  the  we<4,  cum 
p:isu-v  ohuut  four-fii'tlif  of  Uic  county;  but  it  is  not  ft 
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perfect  level  Where  it  borJers  on  the  mounlflins  to  the 
south  it  contains  many  small  hills,  which  form  nearly  a 
continuous  chain,  terminating  in  the  rape  of  Clyth  Ness. 
North  of  this  range  llic  country  exIcncLi  in  wide  levels, 
covered  with  moors,  ami  slopes  gradually  to  the  l>cds  of  the 
rivers.  A few  insulated  hills  are  of  moderate  elevation. 
Some  of  the  moors  may  be  fniro  200  to  300  feet  above  the 
B4!a,  and  are  not  cultivated,  hut  many  parts  of  them  aff*»ni 
pasture.  Agrtcullurc  is  confined  to  the  large  tracts  of  level 
faml  along  the  water-oourses,  and  to  the  slopes  of  the 
elevate^l  plains.  These  elevated  moorlands  sink  lower  to* 
wanls  the  north-east,  and  terminate  in  a low  plain  between 
Sinclair  Bay  on  the  east  roast,  and  Dunnet  Bay  on  the  north- 
west. Kn>iu  the  innermost  part  of  Dunnet  Bay  il>erc  ex- 
tends a very  low  tract  of  land,  covered  with  heath  and  rough 
grass,  and  about  two  miles  wide,  in  a straight  line  to  Keiss 
Castle  on  Siticlair  B.vy.  It  is  hardlv  more  than  30  feet 
above  high-water  mark  in  any  part.  Nwth  of  this  tract  the 
peninsula  enclosed  between  Sinclair  and  Dunnet  Bays  runs 
to  the  IVniland  h'rilh,  atid  terminafes  in  Duncanshy  Hea<l 
anil  Dunnet  Head.  The  greater  and  more  elevated  part, 
which  may  Vw  lUU  feet  above  the  sea.  has  a light  sandy  soU ; 
hut  though  it  was  long  neglected  it  now  contains  a con- 
siderable amount  of  land  under  cultivation,  which  is  daily 
and  rapidlv  improving. 

The  extreme  length  of  Caithness,  by  a line  drawn  from 
its  south-west  ptiinl  to  Duncanshy  Head,  is  43  miles:  the 
greatest  breadth  fiuro  cast  to  west  is  about  30  miles.  The 
county  contains  nine  parishes,  and  a portion  of  a tenth, 
the  remaining  portion  being  in  Sutherland, 


Poi'uUlkHi  Is  1^1 

B<iwcr  . . . 

. 1.616 

Canishay  . . 

2,364 

Dunnet  . . , 

. i.noe 

Halkirk 

. 2.847 

Laihcrton  . . * 

. 7,020 

Olrick  . . 

1,146 

Rf.ay  (part  of) 

. I.H68 

Thurso,  including  the  hiwn 

. 4.679 

Wallin  . . 

. 1.231 

Wick,  including  the  burgh 

. 9.8ri0 

Total  population 

34,529 

The  population  of  the  shire  in  1801  was  22.C09  ; in  181 1, 
23,419;  in  1821.  30.238.  Of  the  pdnuloli<-n  under  the 
census  of  1831  there  were  16,369  males,  18,1 70  females. 
The  number  of  families  was  G904,  of  which  3080  were 
chiefly  cmployo«l  in  agriculture:  1487  in  trade,  manufac- 
tures. and  handicrafl ; and  1837  were  not  included  in  these 
two  classes.  In  the  specification  of  males  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age  engaged  m handicraft,  &c.,  out  of  2267  so  em- 
ployed there  were  309  carpenters,  246  masons  and  wallers, 
101  blacksmiths,  87  boat-huilders.  €9  fish-curers,  43  milters. 
161  tailors,  268  shoe-makers,  88  pubheans  or  inn-keepers, 
and  113  small  shop-keepers. 

The  chief,  and  Indeed  the  only  town,  with  the  exception 
of  Thurso,  is  Wick,  on  tho  bay  of  Wjck,  on  the  east  coast. 
It  has  increased  considerably  of  late  years;  and  Pulinev 
town,  which  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour, 
and  connected  witli  Wick  by  a bridge,  has  been  entirely  built 
within  the  present  century,  on  land  held  under  lease  by  the 
British  Fishery  Society.  The  herring-fishery  has  given 
life  and  animation  to  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland, 
where  formerly  there  existed  but  little  stimulus  to  indus- 
tiy.  In  Wick,  which  has  a gooil  harbour,  and  forms  the 
groatcsl  station  in  the  north  for  the  herring  (Ihhery,  there 
are.  during  the  summer  months,  usually  from  1300  to  2000 
boat.s  stationed.  Grain,  wool,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  fishery 
arc  tho  principal  expurts,  and  furnish  cargoes  to  a numlier 
of  trading  vessels;  but  there  is  no  manufacture  of  any  im- 
portance. Wick,  along  with  Kirkwall,  Dornoch,  Dingwall, 
Tain,  and  Cromarty,  returns  one  mornl>cr  to  parliament. 

Thurso  is  on  the  N.  coast,  about  20  miles  N.W.  of  Wick. 
It  lies  in  a valley  or  bay  formed  by  Ilolbum  He.ad  and 
Dunnet  llcml.  A strcnin.  called  Thurso  Water,  ciiU  rs  the 
bay  close  to  the  town.  There  is  an  anchorage,  called  Srrab- 
sler  Koads,  under  Holhum  Head  : the  coast  to  the  west  of 
this  promontory  is  wild  and  rugged,  the  rocks  being  rent, 
nnd  nolluwed  by  the  waves  into  caverns.  A mass  of  rock, 
called  the  Clelt,  the  resort  of  innumerable  sea-fowl,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  main-land  near  Thurso  by  n chasm.  The 
family  mansion  of  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair  is  at  Thurso  : 
it  rna  formerly  a seat  of  the  earls  of  Caitbacss;  at  a abort 


distance  from  it  he  creeled  a low  circular  building,  stir 
mounted  by  a sort  of  embattled  par.vpet,  which  he  intended 
should  mark  the  grave  of  Harold,  carl  of  CaiUiuef»,  wliu 
was  ki)K*d  alrout  this  si>ot  many  centuries  ago.  It  is  a con- 
spicuous object  in  a country  comparatively  bare  ami  deso^ 
late.  The  parish  of  Thurso,  owing  to  Sir  John  Siiiclair*ei 
exertions,  is  the  most  improved  district  in  Cniihness. 

The  dirwt  distance  between  Duniicl  Head  and  Dun- 
cansby  Head,  the  two  points  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
penin'iula,  is  about  13  miles.  The  small  island  of  Stroma, 
which  is  about  a mile  in  length,  and  half  a mile  in  breadth, 
lies  about  3 miles  off  the  main-land.  Tho  navigation  of  the 
Pentland  Frith  is  somewhat  dangerous  from  the  slreiigih 
of  the  currents,  and  breakers  or  reefs.  On  the  north  side 
of  Stroma  there  is  a small  vortex  or  whirlpool,  named 
Swalchie,  and  nearer  the  main-land  there  ore  hreukerv, 
called  the  Merry  Mon  of  Mey,  which  arc  prolwbly  pro<lucinl 
by  a current  setting  strongly  on  a hidden  reef.  Tlic  tall 
while  steeple  of  Canishay,  near  Duncanshy  Hearl,  serves  as 
a land-mark  ; n hght-Uouse  has  been  recently  erecteil  on 
Dunnet  Head.  The  Stalks  of  Dunran^hy  ore  two  in- 
sulated columns  of  freestone,  detachcil  lr«m  the  clifl,  of 
which  they  originally  formed  a part  ; they  arc  inhabited 
during  the  hUinmcr  by  thousands  of  aquatic  binK  Dun- 
cansby  Hciul,  which  rises  to  a considerable  lioight.  is  charac- 
terize I by  M.wuUorh  as  lieing  ' rod,  square,  and  ui«ly.* 
Ne.nr  it  is  tho  ferry  to  the  Orkneys  village  consisting  of  a 
few  houses,  and  a place  of  entortalmnent,  called  the  Ilouim 
Inn.  hat  is  tcrmofl  .lohn  O’Groala  House  is  a piece  of 
green  turf  on  the  cast  side  of  Duncanshy  Heud,  on  which  it 
is  pdhsihle  a house  may  have  stood,  hut  thoru  has  been  no 
trace  of  one  for  many  years. 

The  gonerni  appearance  of  Caithness  is  far  frr>in  being 
attractive,  hut  it  hardly  deserve-s  the  unqualified  ()i>senatimi 
of  Maccullo<.’h,  who  nays,  'an  uglier  country  than  l.'nithnoss, 
from  one  cud  to  tho  other,  would  not  easily  be  found.'  1 he 
cold  winds  which,  during  a great  pari  of'  the  year,  sweep 
across  the  coimlry  from  the  north-east  and  nonh-wcsi. 
stunt  all  vegetation  ; trees  will  not  ri.ve  higher  than  the 
Bhcltcr  which  is  afforded  to  them.  But  considerahle  im- 
pnnemeuls  have  been  etVecled  hvtlerly ; new  roads  have 
been  formed ; and  should  the  herring-fishery  on  the  eu.*>t 
coast  prove  a permanent  source  of  employment,  it  will  lend 
to  draw  out  the  resources  of  the  countr>\ 

Caithness  returns  one  memlicr  to  Parliament. 

The  county  gives  the  title  of  enrl  to  the  family  of  Sinclair, 
which  is  dc-cended  from  the  St,  Clairs  of  France,  'i'he  earl 
of  Caiihnes«  i»  lonl-licutenant  of  the  county, 

(Fhl/t:ical  ami  Pttlificai  Gtoffraphy  of  Great  Hiitain  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  I’art 
IV.;  Maccnlloch’s  Highland*,  vol.  ii. : Summer  PumbUH 
in  the  Softh  HighUmdt;  Boundary  Beportu,  SeoHami ; 
population  Beiums.) 

CAJEPUT.  [MKLA.LBCCA.] 

CALABAR.  OLD,  a river  of  Africa,  which  falls  into 
the  Bight  of  Biafra,  about  62  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Fernando 
Po.  It  is  the  largest  river  on  this  coast,  nnd  forms  an 
mstuary  9 miles  wide,  which  is  full  of  shallows  and  sand- 
banks. Although  so  far  to  the  eastward  of  that  branch  of 
tho  t^norra  which  has  been  traced  to  the  sea.  it  appears  to 
be  one  of  tho  outlets  of  that  great  river,  which  it  probably 
joins  above  Eboe  town. 

l*lie  principal  nlace  on  the  river  is  called  Duke's  or 
Ephraim  Town,  which  stands  on  the  eastern  hank,  about  60 
miles  from  tho  entrance : slave- vessels  and  traders  generally 
anchor  off  this  place.  Thi‘<  town  i»  on  clevaUnl  ground ; 
the  houses  ore  mostly  of  clay,  like  those  of  the  Elxie  people, 
and  ore  built  without  regularity  along  the  hanks  of  the 
river,  which  is  here  about  a third  of  a mile  wide.  Although 
there  is  no  established  custom-house  for  the  payment  of 
duties,  the  chief  is  careful  to  exact  a tax  under  inc  name  of 
a present,  without  which  no  vessel  is  ailowcil  to  cnnimencc 
traffic.  Twelve  miles  above  Duke  Town  is  another  large 
villas^,  called  Creek  Town. 

The  river  is  very  winding,  atid  the  shores  arc  low  and 
swampv  ; tlie  country  is  overrun  with  hushes,  principally  of 
the  mangrove,  and  there  are  few  cleared  spots  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  right  bank  is  much  intersected  by  creeks, 
through  which  the  natives  assert  they  ean  in  their  canoe* 
communicate  with  all  tho  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  between  this  and  the  Benin,  forming  the  great  delta 
of  the  Qmwra.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Calabar  is  the  high 
land  of  Camaroons.  The  canoes  of  the  natives  ruscmlde 
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thoso  of  iho  Eboe  people,  but  nre  not  to  lar|;e.  The  nrer 
abouruls  in  Bni^ators,  from  12  to  ] 4 feet  lon^t : there  are  fev 
flah.  The  water  is  nut  con.>i«lerc(l  ({ood,  owing  to  the  quan* 
tity  of  decayed  animal  and  eegvtablo  matter  which  it  con- 
tain!!. It  it  high  water  at  the  enlrauce  of  the  river  at  six 
o'clock  : the  rite  it  about  six  feet. 

CAI-ABAR,  NEW,  anoUior  river  to  the  westward  of 
the  Old,  and  62  miles  cost  of  Cape  Formosa,  empties  itself 
into  the  tame  sestuary  with  the  Bonny.  It  is  a wide  but 
sluggish  stream,  with  a bar  acruss  the  entrance,  which  ren- 
ders it  accessible  only  for  vessels  drawing  about  12  feet. 
Five  miles  up  however  there  is  an  average  depth  of  30  feel. 
By  the  Purtucueso  it  wa*  called  Rio  Real,  and  it  is  evi- 
dently one  of  the  branches  of  the  Qworra.  The  town  of  New 
Calabar  stands  on  an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of  tlie 
river,  and  contains  aixmt  300  houses. 

The  commerce  of  tlicsu  two  rivers,  as  well  as  the  others 
along  this  coast,  consists  in  slaves,  Ivor)',  and  palm-oil,  whicli 
are  bartered  for  Manchester  go^s,  liardware,  gum.  and 
powder.  Salt,  which  is  mode  by  evaporation  from  sva-watcr 
in  large  brass  pans,  is  also  an  article  of  great  trade  with  the 
interior. 

The  district  to  which  the  name  of  Calabar  is  given  is 
very  undefined  and  variable,  as  the  chiefs  are  generally  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  overrun  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tories whenever  tliey  feel  themselves  sufficiently  powerful. 
All  this  part  of  the  African  coast  is  low  and  swampy  fur  40 
or  60  miles  inland  from  the  sca-coast,  with  few  places  fit 
for  cultivation,  though  on  these  spots  the  soil  yields  plenti- 
fully not  only  yams,  which  are  the  chief  food  of  the  natives, 
but  also  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  tropical  productions. 
Polygamy  is  customary  among  the  natives,  and  human 
sacrifices  arc  often  made  to  propitiato  gotnl  an<l  evil  spirits 
at  funerals,  and  likewise  periodically  to  tbo  Spirit  uf  the 
River,  when  tho  victims  are  carried  out  to  the  bar,  and  there 
thrown  overlioard  to  he  devoured  by  the  ahurks.  Every 
eighth  day  is  a huHday,  and  is  passed  by  Imtli  sexes  in 
drinking  palm-wine  in  a state  of  fiTmentatiun,  till  they  be- 
come quite  intoxicated. 

CAL.\BA>SH.  a name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  called  Crescentia  Cujcie  by  Iwtanisls. 

CALA'BRIA,  the  S.  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ex- 
tending from  the  bortlers  of  Basilicata,  which  aro  marked  by 
the  river  Trecebina.  on  the  W.  or  Mediterranean  side,  and 
by  the  small  river  uf  Roseto  on  the  E.  side,  about  40'  S.  lat., 
to  Cape  Spartivento  at  the  extremity  of  the  Italian  penin- 
sula, 37’  66'  N.  iaU,  a length  of  about  160  miles  in  a some- 
what curve<l  line.  The  country  consists  of  two  peninsulas 
of  very  nearly  equal  length,  joined  by  a narrow  neck 
only  fourteen  miles  broad,  between  the  Gulf  of  Squiltace 
ami  Sant'  Eufemia.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  N.  penin- 
sula, from  sea  to  sea.  is  about  sixty  miles,  and  that  of  the  S. 
peninsula  is  in  few  places  above  thirty.  The  area  of  Cala- 
bria is  computed  by  Ncigobaur  at  320^  German  square 
miles,  or  al»ut  7060  English  square  miles.  Swinburne 
states  the  surface  at  3,607.000  Neapolitan  rooggia,  a land 
measure,  about  7-8ths  of  an  English  acre.  The  population 
is  stated  by  Neigebaur  at  862,000 : in  Swinburne's  time, 
sixty  years  ago.  it  was  rerkoued  at  776,700. 

The  Apennines  run  through  the  whole  length  of  Cala- 
bria, forming  large  and  irregular  masses,  with  numerous 
ofTaets  towards  both  seas,  and  occupying  tl>o  greater  part  of 
the  surface.  In  tho  N.  the  main  ridge  runs  close  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast  as  far  as  the  river  Savuto,  S.  of  Cosenza, 
nhere  it  spreads  eastward  across  tho  breadth  of  the  penin- 
sula, forming  a mountain  region  of  about  thirty-five  miles  in 
length  from  W.  to  K.,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth  from  N.  to 
$.  This  region,  which  is  called  Ia  Sila,  is  partly  covered 
with  forests  and  occupied  by  rich  postures,  where  the  rattle 
and  tiiicks  are  led  from  the  lowlands  during  tho  summer. 
In  these  mountains  the  rivers  Crati,  Neto,  Savuto,  and 
many  smaller  streams  have  their  rise.  Near  Nicastro,  and 
between  the  sources  of  the  I^mato  and  Coracc,  the  ridge  be- 
comes narrow  as  it  passes  through  the  isthmus  above-men- 
tioned ; it  then  runs  nearer  to  the  E.  coast,  till  towards  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  it  forms  another  large  mass  called 
Asproraonte,  which  fills  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  coun- 
try above  Reggio.  Thu  highest  summits  of  Calabria  do  not 
exceed  6000  feel,  except  Monte  Pollino  on  the  borders  of 
Basnlicala,  which  rises  to  7000  feet.  The  Calabrian  Apen- 
nines are  chiefly  of  limestone,  but  there  are  also  tracts  occu- 
pied by  primitive  rocks.  A granitic  ridge  passes  through 
the  country,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  several  thousand 


feet:  it  appears  chiefly  at  the  S.  end  of  the  pentnsma. 
Between  the  various  masses  and  ofTsuts  are  some  extensive 
valleys  along  the  banks  of  tho  principal  rivers,  Mbich  termi- 
nate in  plains  near  the  sea.  The  valleys  of  Co-enza  and 
Montcleone,  and  the  plain  of  Gioia,  are  tlie  iuo»t  c.xtciniive 
and  fertile.  The  olive,  the  vine,  the  mulberry,  and  the 
orange  and  lemon  tree  grow  luxuriantly.  Calabria  pro- 
duces a variety  of  good  wines,  some  of  which  keep  very 
well  for  years.  Silk  and  oil  are  the  staple  productions  of 
the  country.  Manna  is  gathered  in  cdnsiderublc  quantity 
in  several  districts.  The  cotton  tree  is  also  cultivated,  and 
the  sugar  cane  has  been  tried  and  found  to  succeed. 

Calabria  is  divided,  for  the  pur][x>&es  of  administration, 
into  three  intendenze  or  provinces:— I.  Calabria  Citra, 
which  oxtemls  from  the  boraers  of  Basilicata  to  tho  river 
Savuto  on  the  Meiliterrancan  side,  and  the  Fiumenica  S.  of 
Cariali  on  tho  other.  It  includes  four  districts  : Cusenza, 
Castrovillari  Rossano,  and  Paola.  Towns : Cosenza,  thu 
capital  of  the  province.  an>l  an  archbishop's  sec,  built  on  a 
bill  at  the  conlluence  of  the  Crati  and  Bu&ctUo,  in  a fine 
valley  ornamented  with  country  houses  and  hamlets,  has  a 
royal  lyceum.  population  9080;  Acri,in  the  valley  of  tlio  Mu- 
I cone,  another  affiuent  of  (be  Crati,  pop.  7600 ; S.  Giovanni 
’ 1*1  Fiore,  in  tbo  valley  of  tho  Neto,  rich  in  pasture,  po[>.  6200 ; 

I Rossano,  in  a fruitful  district  near  the  sea,  ]>op.  7«U0 ; Curi- 
; gliano,  a large  town  surrounded  by  olive  and  orange  plan- 
i tations,  with  a castle,  and  a fine  aqueduct.  {>op.  600U  ; C'a.x- 
I sano,  in  a romantic  situation,  with  a handsome  mansion  of  the 
Serra  family,  the  owners  of  large  estates  in  thU  district,  and 
with  cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  pop.  COCO  ; Castrovillari, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cuscile  or  Sibari,  pop.  CbUO:  l^iola, 
a neat  town  of  6000  inhabitants,  chiclly  seafaring  people, 
in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  which  is  a narrow  strip  of 
r land  cultivateil  with  great  industry,  and  lying  on  the  western 
slojie  of  the  Apennines  down  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
fifty-six  miles  long,  with  about  forty  small  towns  or  villages 
along  the  coast;  Anunlea,  a fortified  town,  pop.  3>;00 ; 
Cctroro  and  Diamante,  on  tho  same  roast,  where  much 
wine  is  shipped  ; and  Guanlia,  called  also  Guardia  I<om- 
liarda,  formerly  a colony  of  the  Valdenstts  from  Fiedinont. 
who  were  cruelly  persecuted  and  extirjiatcxl  in  the  sixteimth 
century.  2-  Calabria  Ultra  II.  extends  $.  of  Calabria 
! Citra,  and  as  far  as  the  river  Mosima  on  the  W.  coast,  and 
to  a few  miles  N.  of  Cape  Stilo  on  the  E.  It  contains  four 
districts  : Catanzaro.  Cotrone.  Nicastro.  and  Montcleone. 
Towns  : Catanzaro,  the  capital  of  the  province,  in  the  vallev 
of  tho  Coracc.  a bishop's  see,  and  the  residence  of  the  Upper 
Civil  Court  for  all  Calabria,  has  a secondary  school  or  gv  mna- 
sium,  silk  manufactories,  and  12,000  inhabitants;  Cotrone. 
the  ancient  Croton,  a fortified  town,  with  a small  harbour,  the 
only  one  on  the  E.  coast  of  Calabria,  (>op.  4000.  Near  Cb- 
(n>ne  U the  Capo  della  Odonna,  the  antient  Lacinium  Pro- 
montonum,  with  a single  Doric  column  twenty-six  feet  high, 
the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Juno;  Squillace,  the  antient 
Scyilacium,  a decayed  town,  with  2000  inhabitants  : Nicas- 
tro, a straggling  town,  near  the  W. coast.  6000  inhabitants; 
Maida,  a small  town  on  (he  Gulf  of  St  Eufemia,  known  fur 
tho  battle  between  the  English  and  the  French  in  1806  : 
Montcleone,  a large  wealthy  town  in  a fertile  district  called 
' II  Piano  di  Montcleone,’  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  a Nea- 
politan family,  trades  in  silk  and  oil,  has  a roval  college  or 
lyceum,  pop.  6000;  Pizzo,  where  Joachim  Murat  landed, 
ami  was  executed  in  October.  1815,  pop.  5000,  chietly  sea- 
faring people;  Miloto,  Trupea,  Niculoru,  &c.  3.  CaUbna 
Ultra  I.,  the  most  southern  part  of  tho  peninsula,  includes 
liirve  districts,  Reggio,  Gerace,  and  Palrai.  Towns  : Reg- 
gio, the  capital  of  the  province,  a thriving  town  in  a delight- 
nil  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Aspromonte,  and  on  the  roast 
opposite  to  Sicily,  an  archbishop's  sec,  has  a r^al  lyceum. 
and  a pop.,  iucluding  the  suburbs,  of  20,000.  The  country 
about  Reggio,  which  is  a strip  of  land  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  sea,  tea  miles  lung  and  about  four  broad,  with 
about  fifty  co:umunes  or  villages,  and  63.000  inhabitants, 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  Europe.  It  produces  ex- 
cellent wine,  oil,  faiits  of  every  sort,  especially  lemons  and 
oranges,  of  which  essences  are  made,  silk,  &c.  The  pro- 
duce of  some  parts  of  this  land  is  of  the  annual  value  of  300 
ducats  (.60f.  sterling)  tho  raoggio,  which  is  somewhat  less 
than  tho  English  aero.  (Afan  di  Rivera,  ConsiWerif^'ont 
suite  due  Sicilie,  1833.)  Bova,  on  a hill,  near  Capo  Sparti- 
vunto,  pop.  9000.  This  part  of  the  country  contains  many  vil- 
lages peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Albanian  and  Epinito 
oolonisu,  who  settled  in  Calabria  in  the  lime  of  Scamlvrbcg, 
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Tliey  stni  retain  foroa  of  their  orijiinal  cualomi  and  dialoot. 
On‘rk  names  an*  (N>mmon  here,  such  as  Pentimele,  Va- 
mnidi.  Maianiii,  Polisleiu,  all  of  which  arc  villases  in  ihia 
part  of  Calabria : the  river  which  llowg  near  Polistena  ia 
cftllwl  ,1  cropotamo.  Oence,  the  ancient  I^ri.  now  a bishop’* 
see.  has  6000  inhabiiariU.  Near  it  are  the  Opo  cli  SlUo. 
ami  the  villaffe  of  Paizano,  with  a rich  imn  mine,  the  only 
one  w hich  is  worked  in  the  kinifiloin  of  Naples.  Palrai,  on 
the  W.  coast,  a neat  town  with  silk  and  woollen  manufactOK 
rics,  and  u ronsiderablc  trade  in  oil,  essences,  pop.  6U00[; 
Scilla,  with  a strong  castle,  and  4000  inhabitants,  mostly 
engasietl  in  the  tunny  fishery ; Seminara.  Bagnara,  Gioja. 
are  small  towns  near  the  same  coast. 

The  extensive  region  now  known  by  the  name  of  Calabria, 
WHS  in  the  Roman  times  chiefly  occupied  by  the  BreUii  or 
Hnittii,  whom  some  hisUirian*  have  represcnli*d  as  nmaway 
sines  and  outlaws,  and  others  as  a wild  aboriginal  race, 
living  in  the  extensive  forests  which  tlicn  extended  over  llm 
greater  part  of  the  country.  The  E.  coast  was  early  colo- 
nized by  Greeks,  ami  became  known,  with  the  rest  of  the 
co.uit  ns  far  us  Taronium.  by  the  general  denomination  of 
Megalc  Hellas  or  Magna  Omiciri.  But  the  oldest  name  of 
the  most  southern  peninsula  of  Calabria  (that  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Gulfs  of  Suuillace  and  Rufemia)  was  Italia, 
a terra  wliirh  was  aflerwanis  cxtendwl  to  comprise  the  coun- 
try as  far  as  Tarentn  (TanusorTarantmn).  and  finally  became 
the  name  of  the  whole  p*'ninsula  of  Italy.  (Aristot.  Poltl. 
vii.  10.)  The  name  of  Culabna  was  given  hy  the  Greeks 
to  qmie  a difiVrenl  country,  namely,  llic  N.E.  coast  of  the 
lapvgian  or 'Mo'-.sapian  peninsula,  from  Brundisiuin  to  Hy- 
drunlinn ; the  .SaUmtinca  occiipietl  the  S.  part  of  the  same 
peninsula.  The  name  of  Calabria,  as  applied  to  that  part  of 
lapygia,  continued  in  use  under  the  Romans,  and  after- 
wartU  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  as  we  find  in  Paulus 
Diacoiius  in  the  eighth  rcMitury  , and  Luitprand  of  Cremona 
in  the  tenth,  who  both  speak  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  as  one 
province,  while  ihcv  call  the  modern  Calabria  by  the  name 
of  Bruttia,  which  tiy  Constantine's  division  of  the  empire 
made  one  province  with  Lucania.  How  the  name  of  Ca- 
labria came  to  bo  transferred  to  the  country  of  the  Bnulii 
is  not  clearly  ascertained : but  it  would  appear  that  the 
Hyzantineii  having  lost  in  the  eleventh  century  the  old  Cala- 
bria. and  still  retaining  several  towns  on  the  emst  of  (he 
former  Magna  Grsocia,  transferred  the  name  of  tlio  former 
mvinco  to  their  last  remaining  posscssioiu*  in  S.  Italy, 
'lie  first  Norman  comiuerors  Uiok  the  title  of  Dukes  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria.  Under  the  Angevin*,  the  presump- 
tive heir  to  the  throne  was  styled  Duke  of  Calabria,  which 
custom  lia.-^  continued  to  this  day.  A dreadful  eartiiquake 
wcurreil  in  Calabria  in  1783,  which  devastated  the  S. 
fKirlion.  and  mined  many  towns.  (Serrao,  De*  Tfrremnti  di 
Cidabria,  and  other  account*  of  that  epoch.)  Calabria  made 
a determined  resistance  against  the  French,  first  in  1799. 
when  the  (^labrians  under  Cardinal  RufTo  reconquered  the 
kingdom,  and  aficrvrards  in  1*106-7,  when  they  waged  a par- 
tiran  warfare  against  the  invaders.  Tliey  were  not  ultimately 
sinalucd  till  1810,  when  General  Manhes  armed  one  part  of 
the  population  against  thcother.and  by  terror  and  blo^shed 
extirpated  tlio  malcontents.  (Fur  the  atrocities  of  that  {wriod 
see  l.ieuiciiant  Elmhirst  * Oreurrrnre$durin^  St.r  Months' 
H^stdence  in  Cidabria  Ultrrir/r,  1S09-I0;  decollations  of 
Cniidtria.  by  a French  OHicer;  and  Colictbi,  Ht'iria  del 
lienme  di  Knpfili.) 

The  Calabrians  are  a proud,  thoughtful,  and  warm- 
hearted. fiery  race ; bating  remained  fur  centurie*  se- 
cluded from  the  rcs^t  of  tJu>  world,  and  in  a stationary 
bociul  state,  they  have  retained  much  of  their  peculiar  cha- 
racter. They  arc  personally  brave  and  faithful  to  their 
wonl;  are  generallv  good  marksmen,  and  make  good  sol- 
dier* under  proper  du>cipline.  They  have  tho  reputation  of 
htung  ti-narious  of  purpose  even  unto  obstinacy.  Their  dia- 
lect i*  ditferenl  from  the  Neapolitan,  and  more  resembles 
the  Sicilian.  I'hc  crimes  which  in  firmer  times  were  fre-  ' 
quciit  in  Calabria  were  the  offspring  of  revenge  and  jea- 
iou*y.  exciieil  and  fosterul  by  feudal  abuses,  a bad  admi- 
nistration. and  a vicious  judicial  system.  Thing*  are  now 
cbarigi-d  for  the  Wtler:  murders  arc  no  lunger  frequeiil : 
and  tho  banditti  have  disappeared.  The  higher  order*  are 
sociable,  well-informed,  and  hospitable.  Keppcl  Craven, 
whu  has  given  the  latest  and  best  account  of  Calabria, 
spcalL-i  upon  the  whole  favourably  of  the  people: — ‘Their 
demeanor  was  civil,  but  perfectly  difiurent  from  that  of  the 
natives  of  the  other  provinces  of  Naples-  a look  of  inde- 


pendence, not  unmixed  with  melancholy  and  distrust,  was 
obHervable  in  their  cnunienancc*.  bearing  in  other  rei-pects 
an  expression  far  from  unpleasant.  Most  of  their  town*  aro 
built  on  conical  hills,  which  tbev  crown  to  the  very  top;  the 
lower  house*  being  joined  togctiiur  by  thick  walls  const  , tutc 
a kind  of  rampart.  Tho  women  wear  a body  with  the  lull 
shirt  sleeves,  and  a thickly  plaiteil  pcilicoaX  of  coarse  cloth, 
and  on  the  head  a cloth  folded  like  a napkin,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  Ncapulitan  and  Roman  state*.  Tho  men  wear 
short  jackets,  and  close  hose,  generally  of  black  cloth,  lea- 
ther gaiters  or  roame  stocking*,  with  shoes  of  undrest  «-kin 
tied  by  thong*  half  way  up  the  leg,  sandal  fashion.  Tiicir 
hats  are  conk-al  and  high,  with  hardly  any  brim  to  them  * 
The  principal  deficicncie*  of  Calabria  are  want  of  harbour* 
along  the  ciia*ts.  ami  thu  malaria  which  prevail*  in  most  of 
the  large  vallevs.  By  embanking  the  rivers  ami  draining 
the  inurshe*  ibe  atm'ospbcre  is  gradually  improving.  Tiiu 
great  carriage  rou«l  fnmi  Naple*.  which  lia*  been  con- 
tinued to  Reggio  through  the  whole  length  of  (l^ubria. 
with  branch  ruarls  towards  both  seas,  i*  another  essential 
improvement. 

C.VI..\HORHA  stand*  on  an  elevated  plain,  near  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Ebro  and  the  frouliers  of  Navarre,  four  leagues 
from  Corella.  U u thu  ('aJagurris,  which  ill  (he  vear 
682  of  Kume  sustained  a memorable  siege  against  Cnuus 
Fompey,  who  at  last  look  and  destroted  the  city,  after  an 
obstinate  rcsisliincu  and  a most  horrible  famine,  m which, 
according  to  Val.  Maximus  (vii.  6),  even  mothers  fed  upon 
their  children,  and  men  upon  both.  There  remain  ontv 
part  of  it*  strong  walls  and  three  towers,  with  its  aqueducts 
and  some  other  traces  of  antient  buildings.  It  is  now  an 
episcopal  city  of  the  parlidfi  (district)  of  I.z>gruno,  in  thu 
province  of  Soria,  Old  Custilo  : and  it*  rich  surrounding 
territory  is  called,  in  the  Spanish  style,  (lerra  de  CaUxhitmt, 
It  contains  near  7000  inhabitants,  a foundling  hospital,  an 
asylum  for  poor  sexagenanan  lalHiurers,  four  tan-houses, 
some  distilleries,  and  two  olive-mills,  besides  many  fioiir- 
raills  on  the  Cidacos,  which  run*  close  to  the  cathedral. 
When  this  river  and  the  Ebro,  whicli  join  their  waters 
half  a league  off,  overilow  the  fields  of  Calahorra.  the 
inhabitant*  arc  cut  off  from  all  )K)tabla  water,  owing  to 
the  wells  and  founlains  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
first  Hiream. 

Till*  city  gave  birth  to  Quintilian,  to  Su  John  of  tho 
Cross,  the  relbrmer  of  the  Carmelite  onicr,  and  (o  IVter 
Garcia  Carreru.  ph)sician  to  I'bilip  IV.,  Frofessor  of  Alcal.i, 
and  author  of  tho  Dispulationes  Mcdice,  Commentarii  in 
omne*  libros  Galeiii, and  De  Locis  Affectis,  42'  15'  N.  lat., 
2®  7'  W.  long. 

CALAl.S,  a town  and  port  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Fas  de  Calais,  on  the  sea,  145  mile*  in  a direct  line  N. 
or  N.  by  W.  of  Paris,  or  148  miles  by  tlie  road  tiimugh 
Beauvais  and  Abbeville,  157  miles  through  Clenuiint, 
Amiun.s,  and  Abbeville.  173  miles  through  Peronne.  Arm*, 
and  St.  Onier  ; in  5U^  58'  N.  lot.,  and  1'  51'  K.  long. 

Some  writers  have  endeavoured  to  identify  thi*  lovrn  with 
the  Portus  Itius  of  C^sar.  but  D'Anville  consider*  that 
Witsand  or  Wissant  Iretween  Calais  and  Boulogne  has  a 
better  claim  to  be  considered  as  tlie  Portus  Itiu*.  Calais  is 
chielty  known  in  history  from  the  memorable  siege  or  raiher 
blockade  of  nearly  a tw'elvemuntb.  which  it  endure<l  from 
(he  English  army  under  Edvrard  III.  in  the  year  1346-47, 
and  from  it*  remaining  long  in  the  possession  of  England. 
Upon  its  capture  the  French  inhabitants  were  driven  out. 
and  English  and  other  foreign  settlers  placed  in  the  town, 
but  ader  a year  or  two  manv  of  Uie  French  were  readmitted 
to  their  former  abode.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Engliidi 
crown  (^lais  became  a thriving  place,  and  the  scat  of  a 
considerable  trade  ill  wool,  which  wa*  drawn  away  from 
Middlcbourg  in  Zealand.  In  1558  it  wxh  retaken  by  tho 
French  after  a short  siege  of  a week,  having  Itocn  in  the 
possession  of  the  English  above  200  year*.  It  was  Mibsc- 
quently  taken  by  Uie  S}>aniartU  under  tiie  Arcluluke  Albert, 
in  1596.  but  restored  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Vervins 
in  1598.  When  the  archduke  took  the  city  he  gave  per- 
mission to  tho  inhahiiAuts  lu  retire,  if  they  thought  right, 
to  other  part*  of  France;  all  did  so  except  two  families. 
The  house*  and  goods  were  taken  possession  of  and  sold  by 
the  Spaniards.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  town  to  Prance 
the  inhabitants  returned,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
exclude  from  all  ningislcrial  otlices  tho  two  families  which 
had  remained  in  tho  place,  and  Uioir  descendants.  In  1657 
Ike  inhabiUnUwith  a weak  garrison  repulsed  the  Spaniard*. 
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In  1694,  60S,  and  1696,  Calais  was  thricd  boTnbarded  bj 
tho  English  fleet. 

The  importance  and  interest  of  Calais  are  now  roainlj 
depcn'lent  u[»on  its  bein"  the  jircat  port  of  comraunicalinn 
with  Rttclarnl.  It  is  about  25  miles  from  Dover.  The 
coasts  of  Eti^lan/l  ami  France  approach  nearer  (at  Dun^e- 
ness  and  Cape  Gri-sne*),  but  these  are  the  nearest  ports  be* 
twwn  which  communication  is  carried  on. 

Tho  country  about  Calais  is  a complete  flat,  and,  bv  the 
facilities  fur  inundating;  it,  contributes  to  ibe  military 
slrenttih  of  the  place.  Calais  is  strongly  fortifle<l.  The 
town  and  citadel  form  a parallelograra.  ha%'inff  one  of  the 
longer  sides  towards  the  sea.  The  harbour  is  forraud  by  the 
R*stu.iry  of  the  little  river  do  Hames,  and  the  entrance  to  it 
IS  between  two  long  wooden  jellies  carried  out  from  the 
town  across  the  sands  to  beyond  low-water  mark.  At  tho 
head  of  these  jetties  are  two  forts,  called  Fort  Rouge  atid 
Fort  Venl.  At  tho  commencement  of  one  pier  is  Fort 
Kivban ; and  a short  distance  W.  or  S.W.of  the  town  is 
Fort  Nienlay  or  Nieulet,  defended  by  fuur  bastions.  The 
citadel  is  at  the  western  end  of  the  town ; it  is  large  and 
strong,  and  commands  at  once  tho  (own,  the  port,  and  the 
eounlry  around.  This  was  not  built  until  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  English;  many  houses  were  demolished  to  make 
room  for  it 

The  streets  of  Calais  are  laid  out  with  tolerable  regularity, 
but  are  narrow ; the  back  streets  are  neglected  and  dirty.  The 
houfics  arc  of  brick  and  stone,  but  have  a mean  appearance. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Grand  Place,  which  servos 
as  an  evening  prumonade  and  as  a market-place.  It  con- 
tains the  town-hall,  and,  near  this,  the  light-house,  with  a 
revidving  light.  Near  the  port  is  the  pillar  erected  to  com- 
momurate  the  landing  of  I/iuis  XVIIl.  in  1814.  The  ram- 
parts  serve  as  n public  promenade.  The  church,  near  tho 
S.E.  corner  of  tho  town,  has  nothing  remarkable  in  its  ex- 
terior, but  it  contains  a groat  number  of  altars,  which  give 
tho  interior  rather  a striking  appearance.  A suburb  culled 
the  Ixiwer  Town  extends  S.S.B.  from  the  ramparts  to  the 
church  of  St.  Pierre. 

The  trade  of  Calais  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  passage  of 
Englishmen  through  it,  on  their  way  to  or  return  from  the 
Conlinont ; and  from  the  residence  of  many  English  here. 

• Every  sec  >nd  person  one  meets  on  the  rjuavs  is  English. 
Almost  all  the  shopkeepers  speak  some  Englisn.and  all  tho 
waiters  do.  Tlie  mns  are  very  large  and  numerous,  and 
the  French  and  tho  English  Iradcspeiple  of  Calais  seem  to 
make  it  llutir  whole  study  to  render  tho  town  .nid  all  con- 
nected with  it  as  English  as  possible.  English  inns,  Eng- 
lish coach<*s,  English  baths,  English  schuoU.  and  a play- 
house, English  and  Frencli  alternately.  Englishmen  aro 
seen  driving  and  riding  al>out  in  ull  directions,  and  ap- 
parently of  all  trades  and  callings,  from  the  squire  down  to 
the  journeyman  manufacturer, — the  former  followed  per- 
haps by  six  or  seven  English  pointers  or  setters,  and  the 
I'lUer  with  his  apron  twisted  rumul  his  waist,  and  bustling 
off  to  the  KngiUh  foctories  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town.  English  ladies  arc  seen  walking  in  all  tho  public 
Walks,  and  English  nursery-maids  leading  about  whole 
strings  of  exp.itriatwl  babies.*  from  France,  by 

John  M.  Cobbetl.)  The  population  of  Calais  in  1832  was 
10,437 ; that  of  the  suburb  of  St.  Pierre  5315  (or  6802  for 
the  commune),  together  15,752.  There  is  a daily  commu- 
nication with  Dover  by  steam  boats,  and  during  the  summer 
steam-lKials  go  direct  from  Calais  to  London.  The  herring- 
fishery  employs  a number  of  persons;  the  mackerel-fishery 
not  W)  many.  A colony  of  English,  which  has  scltleii  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  (palais,  carries  on  a considciablo  ma- 
nufacture of  lace.  There  are  schools  of  navigation  and 
drawing.  The  (own  is  ill  supplievl  with  water. 

The  district  of  which  Calais  was  tho  capital  was  termed 
under  the  old  monarchy  Calaisis,  or  Le  Pays  Reconquis.  It 
is  a level  country,  intersected  with  canals;  it  pro<luccs 
corn  and  fl.ix,  and  affords  pasturage  to  a considerable  r^uan- 
tity  of  cattle.  It  contains,  besides  Calais  and  St.  Pierre, 
several  villages,  and  the  bourg  or  small  town  of  Guines,  be- 
tween which  and  Ardres  wss  held  tho  splendid  interview 
Iwtwecn  Henry  Vlll.  and  Francis  1..  known  as  the  inter- 
view of  the  Field  of  tho  Cloth  of  Gtdd.  in  1520. 

The  c.xnal  from  Calais  to  St.  Oraer  runs  S.E.  from  Calais 
to  the  Aa,  the  navigation  of  which  forms  Ihc  remainder  of 
the  lino.  Tlie  length  of  the  canal  from  Calais  to  the  Aa  is 
about  18  miles,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Aa  about  10 
miles. 


CALAIS,  PAS  DE.  [Pas  db  Calais,  Dlp.mitmiint 
or.] 

CALAIS,  ST.  [Sartuk,  Dhpartment  or.] 

CALAITE.  [Traqrois.] 

CALAMINE.  [Zinc  Spar.] 

CALAMOPHVIXIA.  [Caryophyllia.1 

CALAMOPHOKA.  [Favositbs.] 

CA'LAMUS,  the  genus  of  palms  whose  different  species 
constitute  the  rattan  canes  of  commerce.  Although  a 
genuine  palm,  yet  frmn  the  slender  stems,  and  general  habit, 
it  has  more  the  look  of  some  tall  grass,  and  has  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  organization 
which  connect  tho  grasses  with  tlie  palms.  Dr.  Blume 
gives  the  following  occounl  of  tho  parts  of  fructification:— 
roiyf;am'iti-i-di(fritiue,  or  diarioue;  spathes  several,  in- 
complete ; H«)wcta  sessile,  in  spikes ; calyx  three-toothed  or 
trifkl : petals  three,  united  at  tho  ba«e  ; stamens  six;  fila- 
ments subulate,  comtected  at  the  base  into  a cup ; anthers 
arrow-shaped,  fixoil  by  the  back.  The  rudiment  of  an 
ovary: — female’  ovary  llirec-cened,  surrounded  by  a sta- 
miniferous  cup.  which  is  usually  sterile ; style  scarcely  any  ; 
stigmas  three,  distinct  or  combined ; berry  protected  by 
scales  overlapping  each  other  duwnwanls,  one-seeded ; seed 
surrounded  by  a succulent  (lc.sh ; albumen  uneven  in  (be 
circumference,  even  in  the  inside,  or  near  even  in  tho  cir- 
cumference and  ruminated  internally ; embryo  at  the  base  ; 
leaves  pinnated. 

The  species  are  principally  found  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
the  East  Indies,  where  they  grow  in  the  forests,  climbing 
over  trees  and  bushes  to  a greater  extent  than  any  other 
known  plants.  The  stem  of  Calamus  verus  is  described  as 
being  100  feet  long,  that  of  C.  oblongus  300  to  400,  of  C. 
rudentuu  upwards  of  500,  and  uf  C.  extensua  aa  much  us 
COu  feet;  Rumphius  even  states  that  one  kind  attains  the 
extraordinary  length  of  1200  feet  (vol.  v.  100).  It  is  closely 
covered  over  by  the  tubular  bases  of  the  leaves,  through 
which  it  is  drawn  by  the  cane-gathercrs  when  green  ; after- 
wards it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  is  ready  for  market. 
Nearly  four  millions  of  these  canes  were  importctl  into  this 
country  in  18.12.  They  are  extensively  used  fur  the  siiku 
of  the  hard  tlinty  coating  of  their  stems,  which  are  readily 
split  into  strips,  from  which  the  bottoms  of  chairs  and  similar 
articles  are  nianufuclurcd.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  from 
what  particular  species  the  canes  of  the  shops  arc  obtained, 
it  being  probable  that  many  are  gathered  imUscriroiimtuly  ; 
C rutang  has  however  het-n  said  to  ftirnish  the  stouter,  and 
C.  scipionum  the  slenderer  sorts.  The  (Icsh  that  surrounds 
the  seeds  of  this  genus  is  a delicate  article  of  foorl ; limpid 
water  Hows  from  the  stems  when  cut  through  : and  finally, 
the  young  shoots  of  some  of  them,  while  still  tender,  are 
roasted  or  boiled,  chopiied  smalt,  and  being  frie<l  with  pep- 
per and  gravy,  arc  suiil  to  furnish  a very  delicate  dish. 

It  is  not  a little  rvniarkablo  that  notwithstanding  the 
polished  surfac<?  of  the  stem,  almost  all  the  other  parts  ex- 
cept the  fruit  should  be  furnished  with  stiff  hairs  and  even 
prickles.  The  prickles  are  usually  hooked  backwards,  to 
eiublo  the  plants  to  raise  thcms4dve«  upon  the  trees  among 
which  they  grow  in  thoir  native  forests;  and  to  assist  them 
in  this  operation  the  terminal  pinnm  of  the  pinnated  leaves 
are  shorteiieil,  hanlencd,  and  also  hookoil  backwards.  Seve- 
ral species  aro  cvipiously  dci^cribed  in  Ruinphius's  * Herba- 
rium Amhoineuso,’  vol.  v.,  under  the  name  of  Pulmijuncus, 

CAM...AMUS,  (1ragun‘s  blood.  The  greater  part  of  tho 
dragon's  blooil  imw  met  with  in  onmmerce  la  obtained  from 
several  species  of  this  palm.  Tlie  species  which  chictly 
yield  it  are  the  C.jietreeM  (Lour.),  C.  rudentum  (Lour.), 
"C.  veriit  (Lour  ),  and  C*.  Draco  (Willd.),  of  which  the  last 
three  were  by  Liniifous  reckoiie<l  mere  varieties  of  the  C. 
Rotang.  (Linn.)  They  are  natives  only  of  Hindostan,  Cochin 
China,  and  the  Moluccas.  The  rqie  fruits  are  covered  with 
a reddish-brown  dry  rcsinousxubslance.  In  this  state  (bey 
arc  collected,  and  allowed  to  reroaiu  in  rice-mills  till  the 
resin  drops  off.  Tho  resin  is  afterwards  melted,  either  by 
the  natural  warmth  of  the  air  or  by  artificial  heat,  and  then 
moulded  into  the  different  forms  in  which  it  occurs  in  com- 
merce. Another  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  as  follows The 
ripe  fruits  aro  shaken  in  bags,  and  the  resin  so  obtaine«l  is 
formed  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a bean,  which  aro  then 
wrapped  up  in  leaves;  this  kind  is  much  prized  in  the  East 
Indies.  A second  sort  is  procured  by  throwing  together  the 
fruits  after  they  have  been  treatetl  in  the  foregoing  manner, 
melting  them  in  the  sun  or  with  a slow  fire,  and  cotleetmg 
what  exudes,  which  is  then  formed  into  small  Lur-cornered 
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cakes.  A IhirJ  sort  is  obta«ne<l  from  what  remains  after  I 
the  two  furenolnj!;  processes  beinst  run  out  nnJ  formed  into  ! 
round  cakes,  which  contain  hard  portions  of  the  fruit.  Ac*  i 
cordmix  to  otlicr  accounts,  the  6nest  sort  is  procured  by 
exp«>'»insf  the  fruits  to  the  vapjur  of  boilinj?  water,  and 
acnipinu  off  the  soft  resin  as  it  exudes. 

It  IS  sent  to  Europe  in  several  forms.  1.  Dragon's  blood 
in  tears  (snnuuis  D.  in  iachrjmUM  2.  Dragon  s hk»od  in 
grains  (S.  D.  in  granis) ; 3.  Dragon's  blood  in  reeds  (S.  D. 
in  imeulis).  in  rods  about  I to  U feet  long.  al>out  the  thick- 
iu'*s  of  the  finger,  covered  with  the  fronds  of  the  palm, 
\vrap|K!<l  round  it  with  split  branches.  This  is  the  best  kind 
now  met  with  in  European  commerce. 

Many  other  kinds  of  dragon  s blood  are  procured  from 
ihtTcrenl  trees  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  of  which  two 
only  are  worthy  of  notice: — 1.  Dragon's  blood  in  masses, 
obtuined  both  in  the  East  Indies  and  Madeira  by  wounding 
the  stem  of  the  Dracefmi  Draco  (Linn,),  occurs  in  large 
shapeless  masses  of  a violet  colour;  2.  S.  D.  de  Carthagena ; 
American,  or  West  Indian  dr.igun's  bloo<l,  obtained  from 
the /^/crorur/>tf#  Draco  (Linn.).  It  occurs  in  pieces  about 
12  or  14  inches  long,  with  a sharp  angle  on  one  side,  partly 
wrapiied  up  in  the  tendrils  of  a cissua  and  in  leaves. 
Dragon's  blood  is  a peculiar  resinous  colouring  principle 
i Dnn  ’fiia),  mixed  with  benitoic  acid  and  other  matters  It 
Xi,  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcolio!,  especially 
when  boiling:  it  is  also  soluble  in  watery  bulutions  of  the 
caustic  alkalis  and  forms  with  them  a violet-coloured  stdu- 
tiv>n : it  is  less  soluble  in  ceUicrs  and  oils,  hut  Mluble  in 


arctic  arid;  sulphuric  acid  chars  it. 
berger  100  parts  yielded— 

Analytcd  by  Her- 

Fattv  mailer 

. . 200 

Oxalate  of  lime 

. . 160 

IMiosphatc  of  Umu  . 

3-70 

BviU'iic  acid  .... 

. . 300 

Dracoma  .... 

. . 7070 

According  to  Hcrberger  draconin  is  not  an  alkaloid,  as  | 
Mclutidri  thought,  but  a suh-acid.  i 

Dragon's  blotxl  postu^ses  no  astringent  propiTties.  as  was 
om-o  supposed  to  be  the  case,  owing  to  kino  Ixung  con* 
tounded  with  it.  It  is  now  seldom  use<i  internally,  but  it 
is  added  to  tooth-powders.  It  is  however  einplojed  as  a 
colouring  matter  and  an  ingredient  in  varnishes. 

A spurious  dragon's  blood  is  often  made  with  cobiphony, 
ohb.inuia.  turpentine,  ^c.,  coloured  red  with  powdered 
8uunder's-woo(i.  Gum  Senegal  is  also  dyed  red  with  tinc- 
ture of  Saunders-wood  and  passed  for  dragon's  blood. 
The  spurious  is  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  the  Zoa  Mais  or 
Indian  com. 

Dragon’s  blood  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  by  them 
called  c(»’va/3a^tc.  cinnabar,  a name  which  they  also  gave, 
as  we  now  do.  to  a mineral,  the  red  bisulphurut  of  mer- 
cury or  minium. 

CALAMY,  EDMUND.  B.D.,  of  Pembroke  Hall.  Cam- 
bridgo,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1600,  He  entered  the  uni- 
versity at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  was  honourably  distin- 
guished for  his  scholarship ; but  having  incurred  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Arminian  party  by  his  opposition  to  their 
omnions,  he  was  disappointed  in  obtaining  s fellowship, 
ills  conduct,  however,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Bishop  of 
Klv,  Dr.  Felton,  who  ma<le  him  his  domestic  chaplain,  and 
gave  him  the  living  of  Swaffham  Prior,  in  Cambridgeshire. 
Tins  kind  patron  took  the  greatest  interest  in  directing  the 
Rtiidics  of  Mr.  Cahray,  who  lived  with  the  bishop  till  his  death. 
S-ion  after  this  event,  in  1626,  ho  resigned  his  vicarage, 
having  been  appointeil  one  of  the  lecturers  of  Bury  Sl  Ed- 
imimU.  For  the  ten  years  that  he  officiated  in  this  capacity 
he  milked  among  the  conformists,  though  of  that  class  which 
was  opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  high  church  parly. ' 
When  at  length  Bishop  Wren's  Articles  were  published, 
and  the  onlcr  for  reading  the  ‘ Book  of  Sports'  began  to  be 
enfored,  he  publicly  declared  his  objections  to  them,  and 
left  the  diocese.  Thirty  other  clergymen  did  the  same.  ^ 
Si>tn  afterwards  he  was  presented  to  the  valuable  rectory  of 
H ichfortl  in  R-^acx.  where  he  had  the  prospect  of  living  in 
peace ; hut  this  jdace.  so  agreeable  to  him  in  other  respects, 
w.-is  SI)  unhealthy  that  it  br.)ught  on  a quartan  ague,  from 
wli’ch  he  never  perfectly  recovered,  and  he  was  cotnpellefl 
»)  tiull  it.  In  16.1:1,  being  chosi*n  minister  of  the  church  of 
St.  Mary.  Aldermanbury,  he  removed  to  the  metropolis, 
having  sep.irated  from  the  church,  and  openly  avowed  his 
miHchm-ml  to  tho  Presbyterian  discipline.  In  the  cuuten- 


tious  controversies  of  that  period  on  the  subject  of  ecclo* 
siasticol  affnirK.  Mr.  Calamy  biiro  a distinguished  paiU 
His  Opinions  against  episcopacy  were  staled  in  a work,  very 
popular  in  its  day.  entitled  ‘ Siuectyranuus.'  written  in 
answer  to  Bishop  Hall's  ' Divine  Ri^ht  of  Episcopacy.* 
This  composition  was  the  work  of  five  individuals,  S.  Mar- 
shal, E.  Cidamy,  T.  Young,  M.  Ncwcomon,  and  \V.  Spur- 
stuw,  the  initial  letters  of  whose  names  w ere  put  together 
to  form  this  singular  title.  As  a preacher  Mr.  Calamy  was 
greatly  admired,  and  listened  to  by  persons  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction during  the  twenty  years  that  he  olliciated  in  St. 
Mary’s.  His  celebrity  was  so  well  estaUi»lied  by  hit 
writings,  as  well  as  by  the  di-ttinguished  station  that  he 
occupied  among  the  ministers  in  the  metropolis,  that  he 
w'as  one  of  tho  divinos  appointed  liy  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1641  to  devise  a plan  for  reconciling  the  differences  which 
then  divided  the  church,  in  relation  to  ecc4c.^iastical  di.sci- 
pline.  This  led  to  the  Savoy  conference,  at  which  he  ap- 
peared in  support  of  some  alterations  in  the  Liturg)'.  ami 
replied  to  ihu  reasons  urge<l  against  him  by  the  episcopal 
divines. 

Like  roost  of  tho  Pre.sbytcrian  clergy,  he  was  averse  to 
the  execution  of  the  king,  and  to  tho  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well; during  whose  oscctulnncy  ho  held  himself  aloof  from 
public  affairs,  re-isted  his  proposition  for  a single  govern- 
ment, and  did  not  scruple  to  declare  his  attachmonl  to  the 
: dethroned  prince.  Accordingly  he  wa«  among  the  furemoat 
to  encourage  and  promute  the  efforts  that  were  made  for  tho 
restoration  of  Charles.  He  strongly  ivcommended  it  in  a ser- 
mon preaclioil  l>eforc  the  Houmj  of  Commons,  on  tho  day  prior 
to  that  on  which  the  House  resolved  to  invite  the  king  buck 
to  his  kingdom  : and  he  was  one  of  those  deputed  to  meet 
Charles  in  Holland  with  the  congratulations  of  the  nation. 
On  his  majesty's  returti,  he  ap|ioinied  Mr.  Calamy  one  of 
his  (diaplains ; the  duty  of  which  office,  owing  to  prevailing 
animosities,  ho  performed  no  more  than  once.  He  was  al^i 
offere*!  the  bishoprick  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  which  it  is 
thought  he  would  have  accepted,  if  he  could  have  subscribed 
to  the  terms  of  the  king's  declaration.  Ilis  moderation  was 
such,  that  he  appeared  only  desirous  of  removing  those  re- 
strictions which  afi'ccte<l  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  acconipaiiiirtl 
with  such  reforms  in  tho  servicos  of  the  clmrcli  as  would  have 
allowed  a conscientious  performance  of  their  pastoral  duties. 
But  finding  the  temper  of  the  high  church  party  set  upon 
their  rejection  by  acts  of  further  restraint  and  intolcraiKv, 
ho  soi?:cd  the  op)>orlunity  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity to  resign  his  living.  Being  well  received  at  court, 
his  friends  I'ocomtncnded  him  to  petition  fur  an  indulgence  ; 
Imt  his  request  was  fruitless.  He  did  not,  like  some  of  the 
other  ejected  ministers,  attempt  to  assemble  a congregaikm 
elsewhere,  but  still  continued  to  attend  the  church  in  which 
he  had  so  long  officiated.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when 
no  clergyman  nttcn<led,  some  of  his  friends  requested  him 
to  preach.  After  some  hesitation  he  ascended  the  desk,  from 
which  it  had  always  been  his  custom  to  deliver  his  discourses, 
and  preached  upon  the  concern  of  old  EU  for  the  ark  of  God, 
into  which  ho  introduced  some  matter  that  touched  upon 
recent  events  ; which  being  deemed  seilitious.  he  was  com 
milted  to  Newgate,  where  lie  lay,  until  the  outcry  raised  by 
his  friends  induced  the  king  to  order  his  libeniUon.  He 
Uveil  to  sec  London  in  ashes ; which  event  had  such  aft 
offecl  upon  his  nerves,  that  he  survived  the  raelancboly 
spectacle  little  more  than  a month.  He  died  October  29, 
1666.  Mr.  Calamy  was  considered  an  able  theologian. 
His  publications  consist  of  single  sermons  preacbdl  upon 
particular  occasions,  am)  a vindication  of  himMilf  agam&t  an 
attack  made  upon  him  by  Mr.  Burton,  entitled  ‘Tbc  Godly 
Man's  Ark,  or  a City  of  Refuge  in  the  Day  of  his  Dis- 
tress.' 

Two  of  Mr.  Calamy 's  sons,  who  wore  educated  at  Cain- 
brtilgo  fur  the  church,  UK'k  opposite  sides  on  the  di.spuicd 
points  of  ecclesiastical  affairs:  the  eldest.  Edniuiul.  having, 
after  his  ejectment  from  his  living,  become  a decided  non- 
runformi^t ; while  his  other  sun,  Dr.  Benjamin  (Calamy,  not 
only  adhered  to  the  high  church  party,  but  wrote  in  its  de- 
fence * A Discourse  al^ut  a Scrupulous  Conscience ; ' the 
tenour  of  which  is,  to  stigmatise  as  crime  the  act  of  sepa- 
rating from  tho  church. 

A grandson  of  Mr.  Calamy  was  a celebrated  non-con- 
formist divine,  and  is  the  well-known  biographer  of  llio 
ejected  ministers;  and  also  of  Baxter's  * Life  and  Times.' 
This  gontlemnu,  also  called  Edmund,  after  Ins  father  an>l 
grandfather,  on  a visit  to  Scotland  in  1709,  received  the 
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aogree  of  doctor  in  divinity  from  each  of  tbe  unirertitiea  of  | 
A^rdeen.  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  (Calamy'a  Nvncon- 
/ormiit't  Memorial^ 

CALA'NDRA  iClairmtl^),  a genus  of  ooloopterous  in* 
aoets  belonging  to  tbe  section  Rhynchophora,  and  family 
Curculionido).  Technical  characters : — antonnn  eight* 
jointed,  genieulated,  and  inserted  behind  the  middle  of  the 
rostrum  (i.  9^  towards  the  base),  the  six  Joints  following 
tbe  basal  one  are  short,  the  apical  joint  forms  a large  knob, 
generally  somewhat  hatehel*ihap^,  having  the  apex  soft 
and  spongy:  rostrum  long,  and  slightly  bent  downwards : 
thorax  rather  long  and  depressed,  narrower  in  front  than 
behind : body  somewhat  depressed  and  pointed  at  the  apex : 
elytra  shorter  than  tho  abdomen  : legs  short,  tibiie  armed  with 
a ^ine : tarsi  four-jointed,  the  penultimate  joint  bilobed. 

The  well-known  corn-weevil  (G.  granaria),  whicli  com- 
mits so  much  havock  in  our  granaries,  belongs  to  this 
genus : it  is  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  long,  or  rather  less ; 
of  a pitchy  red  colour;  ihe  thorax  is  coarsely  punctured, 
and  tile  wing-cases  are  deeply  striated ; tbe  strim  are  mi-  j 
notely  punctured ; tbe  legs  and  antenns  are  red.  | 

This  little  insect  bores  a bole  into  the  grain  with  iu  | 
proboscis,  in  which  an  egg  is  deposited ; the  egg  turns  to 
a little  grub  or  larva,  which  devours  the  whole  01  the  inside 
of  ilie  grain,  leaving  the  busk  entire.  This  quantity  of  food 
is  just  sufficient  to  mature  the  grub:  it  then  turns  to  the 
pupa,  and  aflcrwardi  to  the  weevil,  which  easily  breaks 
through  the  busk,  ami  is  then  at  liberty  to  proce^  as  its 
parent  did.  'When  wheat  is  suspected  to  contain  these  little 
weevils  or  their  grubs,  that  which  is  affected  may  be  easily 
discovered  by  throwing  tho  whole  into  water ; that  whicn 
is  good  will  sink,  while  the  rest  will  float. 

Another  species  of  Calandra  (C.  oryza,  L.)  closely  re- 
sembling the  corn-weevil,  from  which  however  it  may  bo 
distinguished  by  its  having  four  red  spots  on  its  elytra, 
attacks  lira  Heo  grain  in  the  same  way  as  the  one  atovo- 
menlioned  does  tlwt  of  the  wheat. 

Calandra  polmarum,  an  immense  species,  being  about  an  ; 
inch  and  a half  in  length,  lives  during  its  larva  slate  on  the 
pith  of  the  palms  of  South  America.  j 

It  is  of  a dull,  velvet-like  black,  and  has  (he  proboscis 
furnished  with  n brush  of  black  hairs  on  tho  upper  part 
near  the  apex 

The  lan*a  of  this  spccios,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  i 
tho  ver  pa/mivre,  is  considered  by  them  a great  dainty. 
CALANUS.  [Branchiopoda.1  i 

CALA'NUS,  an  Indian  philosopher  of  the  sect  called  by  | 
the  Greeks  Gymnosophists,  or  naked  philosophers.  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  in  the  course  of  his  Indian  expedition, 
met  with  a body  of  these  sinmilar  men,  and,  being  desirous 
of  speaking  with  them,  he  deputed  Onesicritus  to  invite 
them  to  visit  him.  Dandamis,  their  chief,  refused  to  go 
himself  or  to  allow  any  of  his  followers  to  go,  saying,  thut 
he  was  as  much  the  son  of  Jupiter  as  Alexander,  and  that 
he  wanted  nothing  from  Alexander,  but  was  quite  satisfied 
with  what  he  had.  Calanus  was  the  only  one  who  could  be 
revailed  upon,  and,  amidst  the  reproaches  of  his  colleagues, 
e consented  to  accompany  Alexander  in  his  ex|wlition. 
On  arriving  at  Pasargada  in  Persia  he  fell  ill.  no  had 
never  been  ill  before,  and  would  not  now  submit  to  be 
nursed  or  doctored,  but  Insisted  on  being  burnt.  After 
many  fruitless  endeavours  to  dissuade  him  from  hU  resolu- 
tion, Alexander  ordered  a splendid  pile  to  be  raised,  and  a 
^Iden  coueh  to  bo  placed  on  it  uy  Ptolcmeus,  son  of 
Lagus.  Calanus  was  driven  in  a carriage  to  the  spot, 
crowned  after  the  Indian  fashion,  and,  chaunting  hymns 
to  the  irods  in  tbe  Indian  tongue,  he  mounted  the  pile, 
and  laid liimself.down  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army,  and  ' 
continued  motionless  amidst  the  flumes.  As  soon  ns  tbe  I 
fire  hod  been  kindled,  trumpets  were  sounded,  and  it  is  said  ' 
that  even  tbe  elephants  joined  the  army  in  raising  a war- 
shout  in  honour  of  Calanus.  The  various  ornaments  with 
which  Alexander  had  ordered  the  pile  to  be  decorated  were 
distributed  to  those  who  were  present.  While  Calanus  was 
riding  to  (bo  pile,  Alexander  asked  him  if  be  had  any  re- 
vests to  make.  He  replied,  ‘ No ; I shall  see  you  soon  in 
Babylon.’  Alexander  (tied  soon  aAcr  in  Babylon,  n.c.  323. 
Calanus  was  in  his  73rd  year  when  he  died.  (Strabo,  xv.  1 ; 
Arrian,  vii. ; Cie.  De  Div.  i.  23 ; Valer.  Max.  i.  8.) 

CALAPPA  (Zoology),  a genus  of  hrachyurous  decapod 
crustaceans,  separated  by  Kabricius,  and  formerly  embracing 
tbe  gonui  Hepatus  of  LatreiUc,  though  now  restricted  (0  tbe 
following  form. 


Generic  character:— external  and  internal  antennte  slim 
lar  to  those  of  the  crab  (cuncer)  properly  so  called  [Crab] 
third  articulation  of  the  radipalpi  ( piedz-m^rhoires  «x- 
/m>ar«)  terminated  somewhat  like  a iwintcd  hook:  choleo 
equal,  verv  large,  compressed,  with  their  upper  edge,  which 
is  notchod  or  crostod,  very  much  elevated,  and  fitting  ex- 
actly to  the  external  border  of  the  shell  or  carapace,  so  as 
to  cover  the  entire  region  of  the  mouth  : the  rest  of  tlie  feet 
short  and  simple : carapace  short,  convex,  wider  posteriorly 
than  anteriorly  and  forming,  behind,  a vaulted  sbiuld,  under 
which  tho  posterior  legs  are  bidden  when  the  animal  is  in 
a state  of  repose : eyes  mounted  on  sb<nt  pedicles,  and  at  a 
short  distaneo  from  each  other. 

The  genus  is  well  marked  by  tho  peculiarities  of  the  shell 
and  clielse,  with  which  last,  os  with  a shield,  tho  calapptn 
cover  the  mouth  and  anterior  parts,  at  the  same  time  con- 
tracting up  their  feet  beneath  the  posterior  vaults  of  tho 
shell,  under  whose  hard  protection  their  vulnerable  parts 
are  comparatively  secured  from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies. 
They  are  called  by  the  Frencit  migranet,  and  also  coqt  de 
mer,  from  their  crested  cheliD.  as  well  as  crabea  honteux, 
from  their  appearing  to  hide  their  heads  and  smaller  limbs 
behind  their  largo  diolat.  Their  geographical  distribution 
is  wide.  The  species  are  recorded  as  inhabiting  the  seas 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  of  New  Holland ; tho 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans ; the  seas  of  South  America, 
&c.  The  proximate  form  is  found  in  tbo  genus  (Eibra  of 
I.asacb.  [CBthra.] 

We  select  as  an  example  Cahppa  granufata,  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  and  found,  according  to  M. 
Risso,  most  frcquontly  in  the  fissures  of  rocks  near  Nice, 
where  these  crabs  reach  to  the  depth  of  ninety  feet  The 
same  zoologist  says,  that  tho  females  deposit  their  eggs  in 
summer ; and  that  there  is  a variety  whose  shell  is  six- 
toothed posteriorly,  and  whose  general  colour  is  pale  ruse, 
with  whitish  feet  and  brown  nsils. 

The  following  is  Desmarest's  descrintion  of  Calappa  gra- 
nu/afa  : — Carapace  verrucusc,  marked  with  four  longitudi- 
nal sutures,  and  having  on  each  side  before  it  begins  to 
dilate  seven  teeth,  three  short  and  obtuse,  and  four  more 
strong  and  pointol  upon  the  borders  of  the  enlarged  part, 
with  two  other  smaller  ones  entirely  behind  : front  bidunta- 
ted  : colour,  that  of  flesh  sprinkled  with  spots  of  carmine 
red;  length  two  inches  and  a half;  breadth  three  inches, 
six  lines,  French. 
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[CftUpp*  fnnuUU.) 

•,  The  crab  willi  the  linba  exsetli.'i).  K Ttie  tl|;bl  elwU 

CAI,AS.  [VOLTAIRR.] 

CALATHrDIUM,  a modem  name  for  the  flowerhcad  of 
the  plants  called  Composite,  the  common  calyx  of  l.inncus. 
It  consists  of  a flattish  or  conical  cellular  disk,  calknl  tho 
roccptuclo,  upon  which  a number  of  small  flowers  arc  very 
compactly  arranged ; and  ite  surface  is  either  naked  and 
oven,  except  so  far  as  the  scars  lefr  by  the  attachment  of 
the  dowers  render  it  otherwise,  or  covered  with  hairs,  bristles, 
or  scales,  named  puK-m.  Its  margin  is  uniformly  furnished 
with  one  or  more  rows  of  small  leaves  or  scales,  which  in- 
close tbe  flowers  as  within  a cup.  The  form,  number,  tex- 
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turc,  awl  propoiiions  of  ibcM  ocatas  often  afford  good  generic 
characlora.  In  reality,  a calaibidium  « a short  sniko  of  tn- 
aorcsccnee,  tho  receptacle  being  the  depre^d  axis,  its 
paletB  bracts,  and  the  external  scaWs  being  other  bracts  in  a 
more  perfect  state.  The  daisy,  tho  d-ndelion.  or  the  sun- 
flower, offer  illustrations  of  this  form  of  inflorescence.  (See 
LindUy'i  Introduction  to  i?o/any,  second  edition,  page 
133.) 

CA'LATHUS  {BontUi),  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects 
of  the  section  Geodephaga,  and  family  Harpalida*.  Twh- 
nical  characters : — body  elongate,  somewhat  ovale,  slightly 
pointed  posteriorly  : thorax  wider  behind  than  before  : an- 
terior tarsi  with  the  three  basal  joints  dilated  in  the  males : 
claws  dentate  beneath:  palpi  with  the  terminal  joint  almost 
cylindrical,  and  truncated:  lahrum  transverse,  and  slightly 
cmarginated  anteriorly. 

Upwards  of  twenty  species  of  this  genus  have  been  dis- 
covered. almost  all  of  wlfich  are  Eurupean  \ their  general 
rolouring  is  black  or  brown  ; one  or  two  metallic-coloured 
species  however  are  known.  In  England  eight  species  have 
been  enumerated,  most  of  which  aro  common : tour  species 
may  be  found  under  stones  and  rubbish  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  ; of  these  C.  ciitetoide*  is  exceedingly  com- 
mon, frenuenily  being  met  with  in  pathways,  &c. ; it  is 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  of  a black  oolour ; the  antenno 
aro  pitchy  black,  with  the  basal  joint  red ; the  legs  an 
black,  and  in  some  specimens  i^.  The  wood-cut  h^ 
given  of  C.  latu*  Will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of 
their  general  appearance : it  is  a very  rare  species  in  this 
counlr)-,  and  differs  chiefly  from  the  one  above-mentioned 
in  its  greater  width,  and  live  thorax  having  tho  lateral  mar- 
gins of  a reddish  hue. 


[CsUihut  lalui.] 


CALATRA'VA,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Guadiaiia, 
21  miles  fVom  Toledo,  known  as  the  Oretum  or  Oria  of  the 
Oretani.  under  tho  Homans,  was,  in  the  middle  ages,  that 
slrong-forl'fted  town  of  La  Mancha  which,  f'xim  its  proxi- 
mity to  the  Sierra  Moreno,  the  lofty  barrier  between  Castile 
and  Andalui^ia,  liecaroo  the  key  of  the  former,  and  the 
theatre  of  war  in  the  12ih  century,  against  the  Moors  of  the 
latter  province.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a single  tower,  with 
the  appi-Ilation  of  Calatrava  la  Vieja  (the  Old),  in  contra- 
diftlinciion  to  the  great  convent  (erected  in  1214)  of  tho 
military  order  of  that  name,  three  leagues  from  it,  which  is 
called  ('alulrava  la  Nuova  (the  New). 

In  1158  Sancho  II.  of  Castile  and  III.  of  J>>on  took  the 
pnmitivc  town  and  gave  it  to  the  Templars.  I^e  Temnlare, 
who  seemed  unable  to  prevent  its  re-conquest  by  the  Moors, 
returned  it  to  the  king.  Diego  Velazquez,  a Cistercian 
monk,  although  sprung  of  high  rank,  Mrsuaded  Saint  Ray- 
mond. the  fin>t  abbot  of  Fritero,  in  Navarre,  a monastery 
of  the  same  order,  to  offer  his  order,  with  their  numerous 
devoted  followers,  to  King  Sanrho,  who  readily  granted  the 
place  to  them.  Thus  Calatrava  was  not  only  rescued  from 
danger,  but  manv  of  its  new  defenders  liecamc  Cistercians, 
and  began  to  make  excursions  against  its  assailants.  Ray- 
mond, who  was  the  leading  person,  was  so  successful  in  his 
first  attempt,  that  in  tlio  same  vear,  1159.  ho  founded  the 
military  order  of  Calatrava,  under  the  rule  of  Saint  Bene- 
dict, and  united  it  to  the  Cistercian.  That  incorporation 
was  approved  by  Pope  Alexander  111.  in  1164;  and  Gre- 
gory Vlll.  conflrrocil  it  in  1187.  Innocent  III.  ratified  it  in 
1 199  ; and  in  1214,  two  years  after,  the  order,  assisted  by 
King  Alonzo,  had  rc-conqucred  old  Calatrava,  which  bad 
again  fallen  under  tho  crescent  in  I19j»  wheu  its  defenders 


retiring  to  Salvalicrra,  were  named,  for  a short  period, 
knights  of  that  place. 

Haring  at  first  retained  the  Cistercian  habit,  this  militaiy 
brotherhood  soon  shortened  it,  and  made  it  more  suitable  to 
the  field.  Finally,  they  adopted  a secular  dress  for  common 
use,  and  one  for  ceremony,  consUting  of  a mantle  of  whito 
silk,  tied  with  a cordon  and  tassels,  Tiko  that  of  the  Garter, 
but  having  on  the  left  arm  a cross  fleury  crahroidci-ed 

Silos,  a description  which  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
e language  of  heraldry  will  fully  comprehend. 

This  institution,  says  Mariana,  gradually  degenerated. 
In  1485  the  joint  sovereigns  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  uiiitoa,  with  the  consent  of  Innocent 
Vlll.,  the  grand  mastership  of  Calatrav'a  to  the  crown.  At 
last  tho  rich  and  honourable  commanderics,  once  the  re- 
ward of  illustrious  warriors,  were  frequently  bestowed  on 
greedy  and  undeserving  favourites.  Eighty-thrcc  of  those 
dignilius,  and  eleven  pnories,  yielding  a most  splendid  total 
annual  revenue,  ore  the  only  traces  of  the  lung  by-gone 
glor)'  of  a sort  of  patriotic  crusaders,  who  acquired  tho  title 
of ' the  gallant  order,'  while  the  kuights  of  Alcantara  had 
only  the  aristocratic  epithet  of  * tho  noble,'  and  those  of 
Santiago  the  boastful  epithet  of  * the  rich.' 

Don  Gonzalez  Yauez  instituted  in  1219  a religious 
order  of  Calatrava  for  ladies,  whose  badp  was  Uie  same 
as  that  of  the  knights,  only  embroidered  in  the  front  of 
the  dress. 

CA'IAlAR  (D^ran),  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  of 
the  section  Heteroraera  and  family  Tenebrionidm.  This 
genus  is  distinguished  from  the  alliw  genera  (//jrpopA/<eur, 
Api$,  4^.)  by  having  the  body  linear,  the  head  emargiualod 
anteriorly,  and  the  three  or  four  terminal  joints  of  the  an- 
tennm  nearly  globular;  the  thorax  is  longer  than  broad, 
truncated  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  of  nearly  equal 
width  throughout 

CALCAR,  or  spur  in  flowers,  is  a hollow  p<xgecUon  from 
the  base  of  a petal,  and  has  usually  a conical  figure.  It  was 
called  nectary  by  Linnseus,  but  it  rarely  secretes  honey.  Its 
use  is  unknown.  Tlie  spurs  of  autno  orchidaceous  plants 
aro  several  inches  long,  and  many  tiroes  longer  than  the 
flowers  to  which  they  belong,  hanging  down  like  vegetable 
tails. 

CAIX3AREOUS  SPAR.  Under  this  term  it  is  usual  to 
include  only  those  varieties'  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  occur 
in  distinct  individual  cr}stals  of  the  rhombohcdral  system, 
the  name  never  being  used  to  denote  arragonite,  or  any 
cry  stals  of  carbonate  of  lime  belonging  to  the  prismatic  sys* 
tern ; nor  is  it  usual  to  apply  it  to  those  more  or  less  crys- 
talline limestones  of  which  marble  is  the  purest  variety, 
where  each  crystal  is  so  imbedded  in  the  mass  as  to  have 
lost  all  individuality.  In  a word,  these  rocks  are  of  such 
importance  and  interest,  that  they  do  not  admit  of  our  treat- 
ing thorn  as  a mineralogical  variety,  but  as  masses  formed 
by  the  aggregation  of  numerous  crs-stals  of  it.  These, 
therefore,  will  be  found  described  under  the  heads  Liub- 
sTorrzs  ami  Marulb,  while  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves 
to  the  individual  crystals  of  which  tho  others  aro  emnpoeed. 

This  substance  presents  us  with  one  of  tho  most  intcrest- 
ing  objects  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  mineralo- 
gist, not  only  on  account  of  tho  important  part  it  plays  in 
the  geological  structure  of  the  earth,  being  frequently 
almost  the  sole  ingredient  of  beds  of  rock  of  great  thick- 
ness and  extent,  produced  at  every  geological  epoch,  but 
also  from  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  its  crystalline  forms, 
smd  fixim  the  peculiarity  of  several  of  its  physical  properties. 
The  study  ami  a correct  knowledge  of  this  mineral  species 
have  also  of  late  become  of  still  greater  importance,  since 
the  discovery  of  the  principles  of  isomorphism,  by  which  il 
U shown  that  it  is  the  most  perfectly  developed  individual 
of  a very  large  class  of  the  mineral  salts  of  carbonic  acid 
of  which  it  may  consequently  be  considered  tho  typo. 

If  any  crystal  of  ealespar,  whatever  its  form,  be  carefully 
examined,  an  appearance  indicating  a tendency  in  its  sub- 
stanoo  to  break  or  split  in  the  direction  of  three  planes  sym- 
metrically relatod  to  the  form  may  bo  perceived,  and  by  a 
gentle  blow  the  whole  is  readily  reduced  to  fragments,  each 
of  which  may,  with  a little  care,  be  brought  to  tho  form  o. 
tho  rhombohedron  represented  in  2,  the  faces  of  which 
aro  parallel  to  the  three  planes  of  cleavage  above-mentioned. 
This,  in  the  language  of  Haiiy,  is  the  primitive  form  of 
ealespar,  and  reprosents,  according  to  his  theory,  the  shane 
of  the  ultimate  mdccules  or  atoms  of  carbonate  of  lime,  t>y 
tho  aggregalioQ  of  which,  according  to  certain  lawsi  ita 
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various  crystals  are  produced.  Although  this  rhombobcdron 
occurs  rarely  or  never  as  an  unbroken  cr)stal  of  pure  car- 
bonate of  lime,  it  is  nevertheless  the  most  convenient 
ground-form,  to  the  axis  of  which  the  faces  of  all  other 
ert  stall  of  this  subiitance  mav  be  referred,  and  it  is  therefore 
aclected  for  that  purpetsc.  I'liesc  furm«.  although  far  ex- 
ceeding in  number  tliose  observed  in  any  other  mineral 
apecies,  are  however  (oroilting  the  regular  hexagonal  prism, 
e,  and  iu  terminal  faces,  o,^g.  6),  but  of  two  kinds,  being 
either  rhombohedrons,  of  which  varietie*  are  represented  in 
/igi-  1,  3.  3,  and  4,  or  scalinuhedrons,  one  of  the  most 
common  of  which  is  «cen  in  Jig.  5.  Their  relations  to  each 
other  and  their  combinations  have  been  developed  prinei- 
pally  by  Hauy.  Boumou,  and  Monteir<\,  by  whom  no  less 
than  30  differettt  rhombohedrons  and  60  scnlinohedrons 
have  been  distinguished.  As  might  naturally  be  cxpecicd, 
the  combinations  resulting  from  so  large  a number  of  simple 
forms  is  oxcocdtugly  great,  and  Bournmi,  who  hiis  written 
a treatise  of  three  thick  volumes  on  this  mineral  and  arru- 
guiiite,  has  distinguisht»d  no  less  than  700  varieties  of  form, 
or  these  154  are  described  in  the  large  work  by  Ila'iy,  ac- 
companied by  very  accurate  drawings  of  each. 

A general  knowledge  of  the  cry  stalline  form  of  this  mi- 
neral may  however  be  easily  obtained  l»y  ariiuiring  a know- 
ledge of  the  relation  of  the  faces  of  the  live  simple  forms 
and  the  hexagonal  prism  refi-rrcKl  to  above : as,  in  almi'St  ail 
the  more  ordinary  combinations.  Iho  general  feature  nf  the 
crystal  is  prxKluced  by  one  of  these.  Tlic  /fg.  2,  which,  as 
has  been  alreiuly  statcil,  is  considenHl  a«  the  ground-form, 
is  a rhombobedmn,  the  faces  of  which  are  inclined  to  each 
other  in  the  terminal  edges  at  106^  6'.  This  torm,  though 
exceedingly  rare  in  pure  calcspar,  is  however  the  prevailing 
crystal  in  the  nearly  allied  sncrics  produced  by  the  com* 
binalionBof  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  as  will 
1k]  seen  by  referring  to  BitraRspAH  and  D<jlomitk.  In 
determining  the  relations  of  any  form,  the  position  of  the 
planes  of  this  rhombohedron  in  reference  to  the  other  parts 
must  first  be  fixed,  and  this  is  readily  arcomplidied  in  every 
case,  owing  to  cleavage  planes  running  parallel  to  its  faces. 
7'his  being  determined,  all  other  rhombohedrons  are  at  once 
divided  into  rhombohedrons  of  the  first  onler.  such  as  J!g.  4, 
which  have  their  faces  situated  as  the  fares  of  the  ground- 
fonii.  or  into  rhombohedrons  of  tho  second  order,  the  faces 
of  which  are  situated  as  the  edges  of  the  ground-farm,  us 
is  the  case  with  ^gs.  I and  3. 

The  rhombohedron  ^g.  1,  which  may  thus  Iw  seen  to 
l>clong  to  the  second  oracr,  is  readily  recognized  by  having 
its  faces  g making  the  same  angle  with  the  vertical  axis 
A B as  tho  terminal  edges  of  the  ground-form,  so  that  in  • 
combination  the  terminal  edge  of  the  gmutid-fnrra  is  trun- 
cated by  the  plane  Thu  rhombohedron,  which  is  called 
tho  first  obtuscr,  has  the  angles  at  the  tertuiiial  edges 
I36‘'67^and  has  with  tho  same  breadth  its  vertical  axis 
one-half  that  of  tho  ground-form.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  the  rhom^hedrons,  and  is  frequently  found 
alone,  but  still  mwe  frequently  in  combination  with  the 
hexagonal  prism,  producing  tlio  form  seen  in  /g.  7.  It 
occurs  frequently  at  Andreoslicrg  in  the  Ilarlz,  and  in  tho 
mines  of  Derbyshire. 

The  rhoinbohodron.y^.  3,  is  also  of  the  second  order,  and 
is  called  the  first  obtuscr:  its  terminal  edges  correspond 
with  the  long  diagonals  of  the  faces  of  the  ground  lorm, 
and  therefore  with  the  same  breadth,  its  vertical  axis  is 
double  that  of  the  other:  the  inclination  of  the  faces  at  tho 
terminal  edges  is  76^  41'.  In  combination  with  the  ground- 
form,  if  the  faces  / predominate,  the  form  P appears  os 
truncations  of  the  tenninal  edges  ; if  P predominates,  the 
laces  of / produce  truncations  of  the  six  lateral  angles,  the 
cilgos  of  intersection  being  parallel  to  the  inclined  diagonals 
of  P for  two  faces,  and  with  the  horizontal  one  for  the  third. 

The  rhombohedron,  Jig.  4,  bears  to  3 the  same  rela- 
tion as  this  does  to  tho  gmund-form,  the  terminal  edges  of 
tho  first  corresponding  with  the  incUnetl  diagonal  of  the 
second : the  inclination  of  tho  planes  to  each  other  in  the 
tcrmiruil  edges  is  66*^  SO'. 

Fig.  4 is  one  of  the  more  common  scalinohedrons,  and  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Dog's-tooth  Calcspar,  and  is  found 
frequently  in  Derbyshire  and  other  localities.  It  lieurs  a 
close  connection  wKh  the  rhombohedrons  P and  m,  haring 
the  lateral  wlges  of  the  first  and  tenninal  edges  of  the 
latter,  so  that  in  combination  with  the  first  the  form  Jtg.  8 I 
is  pt^uecd,  and  with  the  second  it  forms  a bevelment  of 
the  terminal  edges : the  inclinations  of  the  faces  m the  ter- 1 


minal  e<lge8  are  resjieclively  104°  39',  and  144°  34'.  Tliii 
form  frtxiuently  occurs  as  twins,  formed  by  two  crystals 
growing  on  each  other,  their  principal  or  vertical  axes  being 
m the  sumo  right  line,  and  the  two  crystals  so  situated  that 
the  ubtusor  terminal  edges  of  the  one  abut  on  those  of  thu 
other,  and  the  ucuter  on  the  aculer. 


Bg.  1.  Bg.  2. 

A 


This  mineral  may  lie  recognized  by  its  poHecl  cleavage 
parallel  to  the  faces  P:  the  specific  gravity  of  the  purest 
cry  stals  Is  2'731 : and  the  hardness  is  in  the  scale  of  Molrs 
3,  being  situated  between  gvqis  and  fluor  spar.  It  is  of 
itself  colourless,  but  frequently  occurs  of  various  tints  of 
yellow,  green,  rod.  brown,  and  even  black,  from  tho  admix- 
ture of  impurities.  Its  glance  is  vitreous,  with  the  exre{>- 
lion  of  the  terminal  face  o,  which  generally  presents  a 
mother-of-)>eari  lustre.  It  is  usually  more  or  less  trans- 
lucent, and  when  transparent  produces  in  a remarkable 
degree  the  double  refraction  of  fight:  this  property  is  best 
seen  in  the  varieties  obtained  from  Iceland,  and  het<ce  known 
as  Iccland-spar.  and  occurs  as  the  ground-form,  being  in 
I fact  merely  broken  fragments  of  other  larger  crystals. 

I It  would  bo  useless  to  attempt  to  coumcrate  the  localities 
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K’here  this  crystal  is  found,  it  being  a common  ingretlienl 
of  every  mine.  It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  state  tliat  the  lead 
mines  of  Derbyshire  and  Cumlterland,  and  of  Andreasberg 
in  the  Harz,  are  noted  as  affinling  the  most  beautiful  crys- 
tals. and  the  irreutest  diversity  of  forms. 

CAUJEDONY.  [Quartz.] 

CALCEOLA  RIA,  a genus  of  very  ornamental  hor- 
hnceous  or  shrubby  plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Scrophulariaceaj.  Its  dislinctive  chanictcrs  are.  principally, 
the  llowers  being  diandrous,  viilh  a two-lipped  corolla,  the 
lower  lip  of  which  is  much  larger  than  the  upiKT,  and  in- 
rtated  80  as  to  resemble  a bag.  All  the  species  are  South 
American,  and  are  confined  either  to  the  western  side  of 
the  Cordillerns,  or  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent 
and  its  adjacent  islands:  in  Chili  and  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Peru,  they  are  so  common  as  to  give  a peculiar  ap- 
pearance to  the  vegetation.  Some  of  them  are  lowlandcrs ; 
others  inhabit  the  highest  parts  of  tlie  Andes  in  the  dis- 
tricts juBt  below  the  regions  of  lichens  and  mosses;  and 
thus,  if  both  their  wide  geographical  distribution  and  the 
various  elevations  at  which  they  occur  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, they  are  exposed  to  every  kind  of  climate  between 
those  of  England. and  Barbary.  On  this  account  no  certain 
rules  for  their  treatment  in  ganlona  cjin  be  laitl  down  with 
rcferei:ee  to  the  whole  genus ; but  the  Chilian  species  will 
require  to  W separated  from  the  Peruvian  or  Patagonian  in 
tl^*  practice  of  all  good  garxleners ; as  well  as  those  which, 
life  C.  arachnoidf^a,  are  hardy,  from  such  as  rec^uiro  iho 
protection  of  a grccn-housc  or  frame  in  winter. 

The  greater  part  of  the  genus  has  yellow  flowers,  a few 
have  purple  ones,  and  here  anil  tliem  in  nature  species 
occur  witli  the  two  colours  intermixed,  by  the  addition  of 
spots  of  purple  to  the  yellow  ground  colour,  the  latter 
changing  the  former  to  a deep  rich  brown.  By  intermixing 
tirtificully  tho  two  colours  natural  to  the  genus,  a produc- 
tion of  hybrid  varieties  has  resulted,  and  some  crosses  of 
e\tra<mlinarv  beauty  have  been  obtained,  esperinlly  from 
f'-  inlegri/tHiii,  njrymhota,  arathnniilen,  Chiloentis,  crena- 
tiflora,  visefahsima.  &c.,  all  species  that  have  been  figured 
in  the  * Botanical  Register.*  These  species,  being  all 
CInhan.  have  ^ven  iU  character  to  the  English  mode  of 
cultivation,  which,  as  it  i«  the  roost  successful  of  all,  wo 
shall  hrieJly  explain  from  Mr.  Plant’s  statement  in  the 
* Horticultural  Kegister,’  vol.  il„  p.  266.  ‘ Seeds  are  to  be 

sown  in  tho  summer  sufficiently  early  to  produce  by  the 
month  of  iX'cember  good  stout  plants  fit  for  blooming  the 
following  year.  They  are  to  be  placed  in  pots,  size  No.  49, 
in  an  air^'  part  of  a green-house.  As  the  roots  appear  at 
the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  the  plants  are  to  be  buc- 
ccssively  shitted  into  larger  pots,  care  being  taken  to  dis- 
turb the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  Finally,  by  the  begin- 
ning of  March  the  plants  will  have  acquired  such  a size,  that 
they  may  be  removed  to  pots,  size  No.  12-  Atthis  time  great 
care  should  bo  taken  to  keep  tho  plants  well  ventilated,  and 
tho  soil  just  moist,  without  ever  being  saturated.  At  the 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  tho  plants  are  to  be  re- 
moved to  a cold  frame  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight,  in  order  to 
harden  them  gradually.  If  they  are  to  flower  in  pots,  the 
size  useil  is  miat  wo  call  peck-pots,  and  these  should  be 
Well  drained  with  potsherds  according  to  tho  hardness  of 
tho  pots,  and  afterwards  filled  with  the  following  compost : 
viz.,  two  parts  of  ttilly  decomposed  stable  manure,  one  part 
of  leaf  or  vegetable  mould,  and  one  part  of  fine  white  sand, 
or,  in  tho  absence  of  that,  one  part  of  sandy-peat.  Mix  these 
well  together,  and  beat  the  compost  fine,  rubbing  it  through 
the  hands  to  break  the  lumps  ; fur  this  proces-s  will  answer 
much  better  than  sifting.  This  compost  is  suitable  fur  C. 
Yuungii,  farinosa,  fuscata,  picta,  picta  pallida,  Atkinsonii 
and  Morrisonii.  Tho  pulyantha  is,  according  to  my  taste, 
one  of  tho  most  interesting  of  tho  yellow-flowering  species ; 
the  individual  flowers  aru  not  so  large  as  some  of  the  others, 
but  tho  very  elegant  habit  of  the  plant,  and  the  profusion 
of  flowers  It  bears,  render  it  very  striking.  1 hod  a plant 
of  this  sort,  treated  as  above,  in  full  flower  last  July,  formed 
a complete  ci.do  two  feet  and  a half  high,  with  at  least  500 
blossoms  of  the  full  size  at  one  time  ; hut  1 find  tins,  toge- 
ther with  Wheelcri,  atrosanguinea,  Hopeuna,  Youngii- 
pallida,  H[>somicnsis,  munstrusa,  pulchella,  white  and  crim- 
son, ochre  and  crimson,  and  cream  and  crimson,  delights  in 
a compuat  something  different  from  that  recommended  for 
C.  Youtigit,  &c.  Instead  of  any  vegetable  mould,  add  to 
the  dung  and  sand  ono-fourtb  part  turfy  loam,  as  free  as 
possible  from  oxide  of  iiou.  To  have  any  fine  sorts  in 


flower  late  in  tho  autumn,  nothing  more  is  neeossary  than, 
as  soon  os  the  terminal  flowers  of  the  principal  racemefl 
are  got  to  the  full  sizo  (I  am  supposing  the  plants  to  bo 
blooming  in  pots  during  summer),  to  cut  the  entire  bronchos 
down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  surface.  Then  take  off 
about  an  inch  of  soil,  and  replace  with  fresh  compost,  iifltd; 
this  will  in  general  happen  about  the  end  of  July.  When 
this  is  done,  place  the  plants  in  a cold  frame  where  they 
can  be  sheltered  from  rains  by  a covering,  and  in  about  a 
month  they  will  l>e  fine,  vigorous  plants,  producing  plenty 
of  flower-stems,  which  will  flower  in  tho  green-house  during 
October  and  November.  The  sorts  best  calculated  for 
the  second  blooming  arc — Calceolaria  Youngii,  polyantlia, 
Youngii  pallida,  picta,  picta  pallida,  white  i..na  crimson, 
cream  and  crimson,  ochre  and  crimson,  Wheeleri,  fariuosiW 
monstrosa,  Atkinsonii,  atrosanguinea.' 

CALCINATION.  This  chemical  term  is  derived  from 
calx,  the  Latin  for  quicklime,  which,  as  well  known,  is  pre 
pared  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  limestone:  the  old  chemists, 
tberufore,  employed  tlio  word  calcination  to  express  any  sup- 
posed analogous  change  ; for  example,  when  certain  metaN, 
as  Un  and  zinc,  are  ex|>oscd  to  heat  and  air,  they  were  said 
to  bo  calcined,  and  the  product  was  called  a c<i/x,  as  of  tin 
or  zinc, 

It  will  bo  observetl,  therefore,  tliat  different  operations 
were  included  in  this  term  ; first,  the  expulsion  of  carbonic 
acid,  as  when  lime  is  prepared  ; secondly,  the  acquisition  of 
oxygen  when  the  metaLi  are  heated,  and  the  results  of  the 
action  of  heat  and  air  upon  them  wore  termed  calces:  thus 
calx  of  tin  is  now  called  oxide  of  tin. 

The  term  calcination  is  yet  employed  to  express  the 
separation  of  the  volatile  from  the  more  (ixeil  parts  of  a 
body : thus  bones  which  are  heated  till  they  liecomo  black 
are  termed  6urn/  bones ; but  when,  by  tho  further  opcraiior 
of  heat,  they  become  white, they  arc  calle<l  cnlcined  bones; 
90  also  wc  say  calrine^i  flints,  calcined  clay,  sulphate  of 
lime,  &c.  But  what  were  formerly  termed  metallic  calces 
or  calcined  im-taU  arc  now  descril>c<l  as  metallic  oxides. 

CALCIPHYT/E.  [Coralli.vks] 

CALCISPONGIA.  [Spongia.] 

CAL'ClUM,  a peculiar  metal,  of  which  lime  is  the  well- 
known  oxide.  It  was  first  obtained  by  Davy,  in  1808.  by 
the  action  of  voltaic  electricity ; he  made  chalk  or  carbo- 
nate of  lime  into  a paste  with  water,  an<l  placing  it  on  a 
plate  of  platinum,  a cavity  was  made  in  iho  paste  to  receive 
a globule  of  mercury.  The  mercury  was  rendered  nega- 
tive and  the  platinum  positive  by  means  of  a battery  of 
a^ut  100  double  plates.  In  this  way  the  lime  being  de- 
composed, its  metal  formed  an  amalgam  with  the  mercury. 
This  amalgam  was  distilled  in  glass  tulics  filleil  with  the 
vapour  of  naphtha.  In  an  experiment  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  mercury  was  expelled,  the  tube  broke  whilst 
warm,  air  entoml,  the  metal,  which  had  the  colour  and 
lustre  of  silver,  instantly  touk  fire,  and  burnt,  with  an  in- 
tense while  light,  into  lime. 

That  calcium  is  awhile  combustible  metal  is  nearly  all 
that  is  known  respecting  it;  but  many  of  its  compounds 
^with  other  elements  have  been  long  known  and  extensively 
employed the  first  we  shall  mention  is  lime,  resulting 
from  the  union  of 

Oxygen  and  calcium  : these  substances  combine  to  form 
two  compounds,  viz.  lime,  or  tho  protoxido  of  calcium,  and 
the  peroxide  of  calcium.  It  has  just  been  mentioneil  that 
cdcium  and  oxygen  unite  with  great  force  of  affinity,  which 
of  course  prevents  calcium  from  occurring  in  nature  un- 
combined with  this  element.  Lime  has  b^n  known  from 
the  remotest  amimiity,  ami  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
and  universally  diffused  substances  in  nature.  It  is  never 
found  pure,  but  alw'ays  combined  either  with  other  earths, 
or  more  generally  with  acids,  fur  example  with  carbonic 
acid  in  marble,  chalk,  limestone,  and  calcareous  spar,  and 
in  the  shells  of  fish  and  eggs  of  birds ; with  sulphuric  acid  it 
constitutes  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum  : with  phosphoric 
acid  it  forms  animal  bono  ; and  with  silica  and  other  earths 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  minerals  and  pre- 
cious stones. 

Lime  is  easily  obtained  in  a pure  stale:  the  carbonate  or 
any  limestone  free  from  impurity  is  to  be  mixc<!  with  coal 
or  charcoal  and  exposed  to  a strong  heat ; in  this  way  tho 
carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  lime,  or  oxido  of  calcium, 
remains:  this  is.  in  fact,  the  common  process  of  limo  burn- 
ing,  and  tho  product  is  frequently  called  quicklime.  Lime 
is  composed  of 
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1 EqutTalent  of  calcium  s 20 
1 „ oxygen  s B 

Equivalent  s 28 

Tkie  properties  of  lime  are.  tbat  it  is  irbite.  opaque,  inodorous, 
and  its  taste  is  acrid  and  alkaline ; its  specific  gravity  is 
2*3.  It  is  infusible  in  tbo  strongest  furnaces;  but  it  is 
said  to  have  been  fused  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  Bv 
exposure  to  tbe  air  it  attracts  moisture  and  carbonic  acid, 
an<l  falls  to  powder.  Lime  has  great  affinity  fur  water,  and 
two  compounds  of  them  arc  formed;  one  is  solid  and  called 
hydrate  of  lime,  and  the  other  is  lime-ttaier. 

Hydrate  of  Lime.vt,  as  it  is  usually  called,  alaked  Hme, 
to  distinguish  it  from  quicklime^  is  readily  prepared  by 
sprinkling  (his  earth  with  water;  it  almu&t  immediately 
heats,  cracks,  swclU,  and  becomes  powdery.  During  ibis 
o|>eration  part  of  the  water  is  rcmlered  solid  and  combines 
with  the  lime,  while  another  portion  is  expelled  in  vapour, 
light  as  well  os  heat  being  evolved ; indeed  the  degree  of 
heat  has  been  found  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  buildings  in 
which  lime  has  been  accidentally  exposed  to  water.  Hy* 
drate  of  lime  is  compose<l  of 

1 Equivalent  of  lime  ~ 2S 

1 water  = 9 

Equivalent  = 37 

Lime-teater  is  easily  prepared  by  adding  tbo  earth  to 
water,  but  it  is  better  to  employ  the  hydrate  for  this  pur* 
iKise ; and  it  is  a curious  circumstance,  first  noticed  by  Dr. 
rriostloy,  that  cold  water  dissolves  a larger  quantity  than 
hot : thus  an  imperial  pint  of  boiling  water  dissolves  only  6) 
grains  of  lime,  out  at  near  32^  it  takes  up  almost  exactly 
13l  grains.  When  lime-water  prepared  with  cold  water  is 
heated  to  ebullition  it  deposits  crystals  of  lime ; but  it  does 
not  part  with  any  at  common  temperatures. 

Lime-water  has  a disagreeable  taste,  and  the  alkaline  pro- 
perty of  turning  vegetable  yellows  brown  and  blues  green. 
When  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  the  lime  speedily  attracts  car- 
bonic acid,  and  pellicle  after  pellicle  of  carbonate  of  lime 
being  formed,  the  whole  of  the  lime  is  eventually  precipi- 
tated : hence  tbo  necessity  of  keeping  this  solution  out  of 
tbe  contact  of  the  air. 

Lime  is  employed  fur  a vast  number  of  purposes  in  com- 
mon life,  the  arts,  and  manufactures.  Among  its  most  im- 
portant applications  are  the  making  of  mortar,  and  the  ame- 
lioration 01  certain  soils  ; it  is  extensively  used  also  in  soap- 
making,  leather-dressing,  dyeing,  and  for  various  medicinal 
purposes. 

Peroxide  of  calcium  was  discovered  by  Thenanl ; he 
procured  it  by  the  gradual  addition  of  Umo-water  to  perox- 
ide of  hydrogen.  Small  brilliant  scales  are  soon  formed, 
but  if  much  lime-water  be  added  at  once,  then  the  peroxide 
of  calcium  is  pulverulent;  it  is  in  tbe  state  of  hydrate,  and 
decomposes  spontaneously,  losing  its  excess  of  oxygen  even 
when  left  under  water,  and  also  by  drj  ing  in  vacuo.  It  is 
composed  of 

1 Equivalent  of  calcium  = 20 

2 „ oxygen  = 16 

Equivalent  s 35 

Neither  azote  nor  hydrogen  combines  with  calcium. 

Chtorine  and  caicium  form  one  chloride  ; the  quantity  of 
calcium  hitherto  obtained  has  been  too  small  to  admit  of  this 
compound  being  formed  by  direct  action  ; several  modes  of 
combination  may  however  be  resorted  to : thus  when  chlorine 
gas  is  passed  .over  lime  heated  to  redness  in  an  earthen 
tube,  oxygon  gas  is  expelled  and  chloride  of  calcium  remains. 
It  Is  however  more  easily  procured  by  saturating  hydrochlorio 
aad  with  lime,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  ex- 
posing the  residue  to  a red  beat  to  expel  the  whole  of  the 
water.  In  this  operation  the  hydrogen  of  tbe  hydrochloric 
acid  unites  with  tW  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  calcium ; water 
is  forme<l  and  expelled,  while  the  metallic  chloride  remains. 

The  properties  of  chloride  of  calcium  (formerly  called 
muriate  of  lime)  arc,  that  it  is  colourless,  possesses  a crystal- 
line appearance  when  broken,  is  iiKMlurous,  and  bos  an  ex- 
tremely bitter  saline  taste.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and 
on  account  of  this  property  it  is  frequently  employed  in 
cnemiral  researches  to  separate  water  from  gases  in  order 
to  render  them  dry,  and  also  to  combine  with  this  fluid  and 
with  alcohol  in  various  other  cases.  It  fuses  readily  by 
heat,  and  while  in  this  atote  and  exposed  to  air  a portion  of 


chlorine  is  expelled  and  lime  is  formed.  Chloride  of  cal 
cUim,  alter  being  heated,  shines  in  the  dark,  and  was  for 
merly  called  Hombcrg*s  phosphorus.  It  is  composed  of 

1 Equivalent  of  chlorine  =:  36 
1 „ calcium  =:  20 

Equivalent  s 56 

When  a concentrated  aqueous  sntulion  of  this  salt  is  sul 
fered  to  cool,  crystals  ore  dcposiloil  which,  like  the  anhy- 
drous chloride,  are  extremely  deliquescent.  They  con 
sist  of 

I Equivalentofchlorideof calcium  = 56 
7 „ water  s 63 

Equivalent  « 1 19 

These  crystals  are  remarkable  for  the  great  degree  ol 
co.d  which  they  occasion  when  mixed  with  snow  ; but  (ho 
anhydrous  chloride  diasolves  in  water  with  the  extrication 
of  licat. 

A Mubchloride  of  calcium  probably  exists,  but  it  is  quite 
unimportant. 

Bromide  of  calcium  is  obtained  bv  passing  the  vapour 
of  bromine  over  red  hot  lime : aa  in  (tie  case  of  the  similar 
action  of  chlorine,  oxygen  is  evolved  and  bromide  of  calcium 
funned.  It  is  a colourless,  bitter,  deliquescent  substance 
I which  readily  dissolves  in  water,  with  the  evolution  of  heat. 
The  a({ueous  solution  docs  not  easily  yield  crystals,  but  they 
contain  much  water.  Bromide  of  calcium  is  composed  of 

1 Equivalent  of  calcium  = 20 
1 „ bromine  — 7H 

Equivalent  s 9S 

Carimn  and  calcium  form  no  compound. 

Sulphur  and  calcium  may  be  made  to  unite  in  three  pro- 
portions. The  sulphuret  orproto-sulphuret  is  obtained  by 
mixing  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  with  one-Ofth  of  its 
weight  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  healing  the  mixture  to 
whiteness  Ibr  two  hours  in  a covered  crucible.  It  is  a red- 
dish-white compound,  which  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and  suffers  but  little  change  oven  whoa  long  kept  in  it. 
Tbe  aqueous  solution  is  colourlcs^  and  has  an  alkaline  and 
hepatic  taste ; when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  white  crystals  ol 
tbe  sulphuret  are  formed.  When  acted  upon  ^ hydrochloric 
acid,  sulphuretted  bvdrogon  ^ is  evolved.  I'his  sulphuret 
shines  in  the  dark,  and  has  beeu  called  Canton'a  phospho- 
rus. It  is  composed  of 

1 Equivalent  of  calcium  >=  20 
I „ sulphur  B 18 

Equivalont  = 38 

PietUpkurel  qf  calcium  is  obtained  b)r  boiling,  but  not  to 
saturation,  hydrate  of  lime  and  sulphur  in  water.  On  cool- 
ling,  yellow  crystals  are  obtained,  which  are  soluble  in  400 
times  their  weight  of  water  at  60^  but  much  more  so  in 
boiling  water.  They  consist  of 

1 Equivalent  of  calcium  b 20 

2 „ sulphur  3 33 

Equivalent  = 52 

and  contain  about  43'  5 per  cent,  of  water.  When  lime  and 
sulphur  are  boiled  together  in  water,  till  sulphur  ceases  tc 
be  taken  up,  persuipburet  of  calcium  is  formed,  consisting  0) 

1 Equivalent  of  calcium  = 20 
5 „ sulphur  = 40 

Equivalent  s 80 

This  compound  was  some  yean  ago  proposed  to  be  em- 
ployed in  bleaching ; but  at  present  we  bdieve  no  such  use 
is  made  of  it. 

Phoiphorut  and  ealdum  constitute  the  phosphuret,  and 
liko  all  the  binary  compounds  of  this  metal  hitherto  de- 
scribed, except  the  oxide,  it  is  entirely  an  artificial  product 
It  is  prepared  by  heating  lime  in  a gloss  matrass  with  • 
long  neck  by  a spirit  lamp,  and  throwing  small  pieces  ol 
phosphorus  upon  it.  A mixture  of  phosphate  of  limo  and 
phosphuret  of  calcium  is  procured,  which  is  of  a brown 
colour. 

This  phosphuret  readily  decomposes  water  and  phosphu- 
retted  nydr^en  gas  is  evolved,  and  when  dissolved  ui 
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hydrochloric  acid  this  gas  is  abundantly  procured.  It  has  i 
not  been  analyzed. 

Selenium  and  calcium  may  be  combined  by  exposing  a ' 
mixture  of  selenium  and  lime  to  boat  a little  below  redness. 
The  resulting  scloniurct  is  a brownish-black  substance  which 
has  neither  smell  nor  taste,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  ; when 
heatctl  to  rednc.ss  it  loses  selenium  and  seleniuret  of  calrium 
is  obtained.  Crystals  of  this  substance  may  be  formed  by 
preparing  a solution  of  time  in  hydrusolonic  acid  and  ex- 
posing it  to  the  air.  It  is  com^Kisod  of 

1 Equivalent  of  calcium  =:  20 
1 „ selenium  s 40 

Equivalent  = 60 

No  compound  of  boron  and  calcium  is  known. 

I'luorine  and  calcium  occur  largely  in  nature,  in  combi- 
nation, and  form  Jluoridc  o/  calcium,  called  by  mineralo- 
gists tluor  spar.  (Fuior  Spar.] 

Cyanogen  atid  calcium  form  a cyanurct  which  has  been 
but  slightiv  examined;  ills  obtained  by  saturating  hydnt- 
•yatiic  acid  with  hydrate  of  lime.  It  exists  only  in  solu- 
tion : by  cinporation  it  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime 
and  ammonia. 

Acids  and  lime  cumbino  to  form  a numenms  cla»s  of 
salts ; of  those  the  more  important  only  will  be  described  ; 
two  uf  them.  viz.  the  rarbonute  and  sulphate.  (Kcur  in  great 
plenty  in  almost  evury  part  of  the  earth  : and  the  phosphate 
IS  mure  rarely  met  with. 

Sitric  acid  and  lime  very  rcailily  combine  and  yield 
nitrate  of  lime.  It  may  lie  formed  cither  by  adding  lime  or 
chalk  to  the  nitric  acid.  A colourless  solution  is  obtained 
which  is  extremely  bitter,  and  by  evaporation  long  pris- 
matic crystals  are  formed  which,  like  the  anhydrous  soltt 
are  extremely  deliquescent » these  crystals  dissolve  in  one- 
fourth  of  (heir  weight  of  rxdd  water,  and  in  all  proportions  in 
Wiling  water ; they  arc  also  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  Nitrate 
of  lime  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat;  the  residue  gives  a 
feeble  light  in  the  dark,  and  has  been  railed  Baldwin's 
Phonphorus  i it  is  stated  to  be  composed  of  riilric  oxide, 
nitrous  acid,  and  lime ; but  when  tlie  heat  is  very  long 
continued  then  pure  lime  is  obtained.  Nitrate  of  lime  is 
fonned  of 

1 Equivalent  of  nitric  acid  = S4 
1 „ lime  — 28 

Equivalent  — 62 

It  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  spring  water 
of  Stockholm  ; it  is  applied  to  no  use. 

Carbonic  acid  ami  lime  form  carbonate  of  lime.  [Cal- 
CARzovs  Spar.] 

Carbonate  of  lime  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  all  shells, 
and  enters  into  the  composition  of  bones : like  sulphate  of 
lime,  it  U found  in  most  spring  waters,  held  in  solution  by 
an  excess  of  carbonic  acid;  and  to  tills  in  part  tbo  hard- 
ness of  water  is  owing. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  composed  of 

1 Equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  = 22 
1 „ lime  = 28 

Equivalent  * 30 

This  compound  may  be  artifieialiy  procured  by  several  pro- 
cesses, as  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  lime-water,  ot 
by  adding  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  a solution  of  any  salt  of 
lime  in  water.  The  precipitate  is  at  first  bulky,  but  in  a 
short  lime  settles  so  os  to  occupy  comparatively  little  space. 
Carbonate  of  lime  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  dc-compost^  by 
most  acids  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  in 
various  forms  laq^ely  employed,  as  in  lime-bprning,  glo-ss- 
making,  the  reduction  of  iron,  &c. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  lime  form  sulphato  of  lime,  frequently 
calletl  gypsum,  selenite,  and  plaster  of  Paris.  It  occurs 
largely  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Sulphate  of  lime  may  m prepared  artificially  by  several 
processus,  as  by  mixing  a solution  of  chloride  of  calcium 
or  of  nitrate  of  lime  with  onu  of  sulphate  of  soda,  or  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  A bulky  coluurlcse  prccipitato  is  ob- 
tained when  the  solutions  aru  moderately  strong,  which  is 
sulphate  of  liroo.  This  salt  is  ncarlv  tasteless;  it  requires 
nearly  462  times  ite  weight  of  boiling  water  fi>r  solution, 
and  it  is  noarly  as  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  It  is  met  with  in  mont  river  and  u.specially  in 
spring  waters,  and  is  one  of  the  salts  which  imparts  to  them 


the  property  railed  hardness.  Tho  air  has  no  'effect  upon 
it ; the  artificial  as  wull  as  the  natural  crystals  coiUuin 
water,  and  the  salt  is  composed  of 

1 Equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  » 40 

! „ lime  = 28 

2 „ water  s 18 

Equivalent  s 86 

When  heated,  tho  water  is  expelled,  but  it  has  a great 
disposition  to  regain  this  water,  and  when  it  is  made  into 
a paste  with  water  it  becomes  warm,  and  then  b solid 
uniform  mass  in  a few  minutes.  It  is  upon  this  properly 
of-losing  water  by  heat  and  recombining  with  it  hy  admix- 
ture with  a small  quantity  that  its  U'^o  m taking  casts,  &c. 
depends.  When  sulphato  of  lime  U cxposerl  to  a violent 
boat  it  melts,  and  yields  an  opaque  vitreous  globule.  Sul- 
phate of  lime  is  not  only  used  for  taking  caats,  but  occa- 
sionally os  manure,  or  rather,  probably,  as  a corrective  of 
certain  soils. 

Oxalic  acid  and  lime  form  oxalate  of  lime.  This  salt  ex- 
ists in  tbo  form  of  calculi,  and  also  in  certain  plants.  1-t  is 
readily  procured  by  adding  cither  oxalic  acid,  or,  which  is 
better,  oxalate  of  ammonia  to  a solution  of  a salt  of  litno. 
It  is  a white,  exlrornely  iiisoiuhlo  substance;  it  i»  dissolved 
\ by  acids,  and  decomi>osed  at  a high  tcnipcratiira,  and  con- 
' verted  first  into  carbonate  and  afiorn-ards  pure  lime.  Oxalic 
I acid  and  lime  form  so  insoluble  a compound,  that  they  aro 
I userl  os  tests  of  each  other's  prc»cnco. 

I Phosphoric  and  and  lime  form  several  compounds,  ono 
I of  which  occurs  in  nature.  [Apatitb-1 
{ There  aro  somo  other  phosphates  of  lime : tho  neutrul 
I phosphate  is  prepared  by  od<ling  a solution  of  phosphate  of 
I KO<la  to  one  of  chloride  of  calcium.  A white  powder,  inso- 
lublu  in  water,  but  dissolved  by  acids,  U precipitated.  It  is 
composed  of 

1 Equivalent  of  phosphoric  acids:  36 

1 „ lime  = 28 

Equivalent  » 64 

Sesquiphosphats  of  Urns  is  obtained  by  mixing  a solution 
of  phosphate  of  lime  in  phosphoric  acid  with  alcohol.  It  is 
a white  substance,  which  reddens  litmus  papor  on  account 
of  the  excess  of  acid  ; this  excess  is  rumoved  by  water,  and 
then  the  neutral  phosphate  remains.  It  is  c.omposed  of 
Equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid  » 54 

1 „ lime  = 28 

Equivalent  = 82 

liiphosphate  of  lime  is  formed  by  digesting  tho  neutr,'il 
phosphate  in  pbusplwric  acid  dissolved  m hot  water.  Hy 
due  cvsixiratioii  the  salt  crystallises  in  small  scales.  Its 
taste  is  sour,  and  it  attracts  moiMuro  from  tho  air.  The 
biphosphato  is  alto  obliiinud  when  tlie  phosphate  of  bones 
is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  composed  of 

2 Equivalents  of  phosphoric  add  s 72 

1 ,,  hme  s 28  * 

Equivalent  3 |00 

Subphosphate  of  lime  of  bones,  obtained  by  calcining 
them  tn  whiteness,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  and 
partially  decomposed  by  most  acids.  It  is  composed  of 
Equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid  = .54 

2 „ lime  s 56 

Equivalent  s 110 

Chlorine  and  lime  set  upon  each  other  in  a peculiar 
manner,  which  is  not  as  yet  perfectly  understood.  When 
hydrate  of  liiae  is  exposed  to  the  gas  it  absorht  nearly  one- 
third  of  its  weight,  and  the  resulting  eompound  has  been 
called  a chloride,  a chlorite,  and  n hypochlorite  of  lime. 
Although  its  exact  nature  has  TM>t  been  determined  it  is  a 
most  important  compound,  and  is  usc<i  to  a great  extent 
for  the  purposes  of  bleaching,  and  frequently  called  bleach- 
ing powder.  In  solution  it  is  employed  as  a disinfectant. 
The  general  properties  of  tho  suits  of  lime  are,  that  those 
which  are  neutral  and  soluble  in  water  are  not  decomposed 
by  ammonia  ; but  if  the  solutions  be  even  moderately  con- 
centreteil,  potash  and  soda  throw  down  lime,  and  the'olka- 
line  oarbouatoB  precipitate  carbonate  of  lime.  The  soluble 
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talts  of  lime  are  all  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
unless  an  excess  of  acid  be  present,  and  then  the  precipitate 
is  to  a certain  extent  rodissolved. 

CA'I-CULUS  is  the  f^rncral  term  for  inorganic  concre- 
tions of  various  litnds.  fi>rmcd  in  various  parts  of  tho  borly, 
and  bcarino  a general  resemblance  in  shape  or  composition 
to  stones.  Tho  particles  of  which  they  are  compowNl  are 
frequently  arranged  by  peculiar  chemical  aifinities  into  re- 
gular forms ; and  in  tnese,  as  in  other  crystals,  the  process 
may  begin  around  a fragment  of  some  other  substance,  such 
ns  a clot  of  blood,  a peUet  of  mucus,  or  some  foreign  body, 
lying  loose  in  the  Uuid  which  holds  the  elements  of  the  cal- 
culus in  solution.  They  are  also  formed  by  the  mechanical 
aggregation  about  a nucleus,  or  otherwise,  of  particl<»  of 
different  kinds  accidentally  thrown  together,  and  remenlotl 
into  a mass  by  glutinous  animal  matter:  or,  lastly,  they 
may  be  the  product  of  secretion ; the  more  fluid  part  of  the 
Secreted  matter  being  conveyed  away  or  absortied,  while  the 
sediment  gradually  thickens  and  hardens  into  consistence, 
adhering  perhaps  to  some  rough  surface  or  projecting  point, 
or  being  deposited  in  a hollow  where  tho  accumulation  is 
least  liable  to  be  displaced  by  friction  or  washed  away  by 
the  fresh  inllux  of  fluid. 

Tartar  the  Teeth.— The  most  familiar  instance  of  tho 
last-mentioned  kind  of  eoucrction  is  that  which  is  deposited 
from  the  saliva  and  mucus  of  the  mouth  between  the  teeth, 
and  upon  their  outer  surface  next  the  cheek.  This  aSectioo 
is  not  only  productive  of  deformity,  but  of  considerable  in- 
jury to  the  teeth,  which  become  loosened  by  the  displace- 
ment and  absorption  of  tho  gums  under  the  increasing 
pressure  of  the  mass.  It  may  cosily  be  prevented  by  a little 
attention  in  the  use  of  the  brush,  or  remedied  hy  the  opera- 
tion of  ectUing,  which  gives  no  pain,  and  should  never  be 
postponed  when  it  is  neccsjaiy.  The  substance  deposited 
IS  gritty,  of  a dirty  yellow  colour,  and  goes  by  the  name  of 
tartar,  though  it  has  no  connection  with  the  vegetable  jum- 
duct  so  collet.  It  is  stated  to  consist  of  the  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime. 

Siilit'ary  Concretiom. — Similar  deposiles,  consisting 
nearly  of  tho  sumo  materials,  occur  under  tho  tongue  or  in 
the  substance  of  the  check  in  the  ducts  which  convey  the 
secretion  of  tho  salivary  glands  into  the  mouth.  They  some- 
times attain  a considerable  size,  and  require  an  incision  fur 
their  removal. 

Puimonart/  Concreiione.^  Hard  irregular  masaos  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  rarely  larger  than  oii  almond,  are  fre- 
miuntly  met  with  in  tfie  lungs  of  consumptive  patients. 
They  arc  sometimes  found  imbedded  in  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  to  which  they  udhore  iulimaUdy;  but  more  fre- 
quently in  the  middle  of  tubercular  deposits,  especially 
when  Uiese  take  ploco  in  the  sulislance  of  tho  broiu-hial 
glands.  They  occasionally  find  their  way  bv  ulceration  into 
tho  air-tubes,  and  aro  brought  up  by  coughing. 

Colrareouu  Concretiotu  in  the  Blood-vesseU  and  fleart.— 
Brittle  earthy  deposiles.  consisting  chiefly  of  the  phosphate 
of  lime,  arc  exceedingly  common,  especially  in  advanc.ed 
life,  in  the  arteries,  and  in  the  valves  of  tho  left  side  of  tho 
heart,  tho  cavities  of  which  contain  arterial  blood.  They 
are  formed  at  first  in  nodules  or  scales,  behind  tho  mem- 
brane which  lines  these  parts  internally,  and  sometimes  ac- 
cumulate to  such  an  extent  as  to  convert  tbo  arteries,  into 
rigid  tubes,  and  to  impede  or  oven  stop  tho  motions  of  the 
heart.  They  are  frequently  the  cause  of  uneuri.f/n  and 
other  si'rious  diseoi^s,  particularly  a kind  of  mortification 
of  the  extremities  callt^  seni/e  gangrene,  and  that  dis- 
tressing complaint,  angina  peetorii,  which  is  often  found  to 
arise  from  rigidity  of  the  arteries  which  supply  the  heart 
itself  with  blood.  These  concretions  are  not,  however,  so 
often  productive  of  mischief  as  mi^lit  bo  expected ; for 
scarcely  an  individual  posses  tbo  middle  period  of  life  in 
whom  this  ossification  of  the  arteries,  as  it  is  termed,  docs 
not  exist  in  a greater  or  less  degree.  Tho  veins  aro  like- 
wise subject,  but  much  less  frequently,  to  small  corpuscular 
concretions  called  phlebolitheM  (from  a vein,  an<l  XiOo^, 
a stone).  Tliey  appear  to  bo  formed  behind  the  tliin  lining 
merabrone,  which,  as  they  grow,  U pushed  forward  into  the 
calibre  of  tho  vessel,  inclosing  them  in  a kind  of  capsule, 
and  forming  a narrow  pedicle  by  which  they  remain  ad- 
herent. Attcr  a time  they  become  dctacbc«l  and  moveable. 
When  they  occur  in  the  veins  upon  the  surface  of  the  body, 
they  mav  be  removed  if  troublesome ; but  they  are  not  m 
general  of  any  consequence,  and  are  seldom  larger  than  a 
very  small  pea.  They  are  quite  white,  and  consist  of  car- 


bonato  and  phosphate  of  lime,  combined  with  much  animal 
matter. 

Calcareous  deposites  are  also  found  occasionally  imboddt>4l 
in  the  muscles  (wliere  however  they  partake  more  than 'm 
other  situations  of  tho  fibrous  nature  of  bone),  on  the  surface 
of  the  spleen  and  pleura,  in  the  brain,  and  other  organs,  and 
in  various  morbid  growths  of  a cancerous,  ae^>phuJ^JU»,  or 
fungous  nature;  as  wxdl  as  round  foreign  aubslanccs  of  any 
description  retained  In  tho  bo«ly,  and  subject  to  the  aclion 
of  its  fluids.  They  do  not  admit  of  classification,  but  nil 
consist  of  combinations  of  lime  with  carlionic  or  phosphoric 
acid,  and  animal  matter. 

Cha/k-tlanes.^GouXy  and  rheumatic  persons  are  subject 
to  tho  deposition  of  a matter  thus  denoniinaictl,  and  resem- 
bling half-dried  mortar,  under  the  skin,  about  the  joints 
chielly  of  tho  fingers  and  tncs.  Tluy  have  been  met  with 
in  severe  and  long-continued  rlieumatisra  of  the  head  be- 
neath the  skin  which  covers  the  cartilage  of  the  cur.  nioy 
frequently  excite  ulceration,  and  when  they  protrude  exter- 
nally may  be  removed;  but  an  operation  is  rarely  rcsorteil 
to.  They  are  foun«l  to  consist  of  urate  a/snda. 

Intestinal  eaiculi. — The  bowels  are  sometimes  obstructed 
by  rounded  masses  formed  by  lliu  agglutination  of  dry  fibrous 
particles,  such  for  instance  as  tho  fine  down  or  beard  of  the 
oat,  which  is  not  entirely  removed  by  sifting  the  meal. 
Tliese  concretions  usually  form  round  a small  piece  of  bone, 
a plum-stone,  or  other  such  body.  They  are  smooth  and 
compact  in  their  structure,  but  of  small  specific  gravity  ; tliu 
fibrous  matter  of  w’hich  they  consist  occasionally  alter- 
nates with  concentric  laminm  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which 
usually  forms  a layer  upon  their  surface.  Tho  circum- 
stances which  lead  to  their  formation  are  obscure,  but  aro 
rossibly  connected  in  some  measure  with  constitutional  pre- 
disposition, as  they  are  found  to  rccur  habitually  in  tho 
Bomo  jnjrson  in  spite  of  all  precautions.  Tlio  symptoms  an<l 
most  appropriate  rometlics  for  this  complaint  will  readily 
suggest  themselves;  but  its  existence  is  in  most  casi's 
rather  suspectcil  than  osccrlaincd  till  the  calculus  pnsscs, 
as  the  symptoms  may  arise  from  other  and  very  diircrent 
causes  of  obstruction. 

Oall-stnnee.-^  Calculi  thus  denominated  aro  frequently 
found  in  the  gall-bladder,  or  reservoir  of  the  bile,  which  is 
attached  to  the  liver,  especially  In  persons  who  have  reached 
tho  middle  periml  of  Hie,  and  have  been  long  addicted  to 
luxurious  habits,  or  whose  general  health  has  been  seriously 
impaired  by  mental  distress  or  bodily  ailment.  They  are 
urien  numerous,  and  one  instance  is  recorded  in  which 
nearly  three  thousiand  were  found  at  once.  Generally 
liowever  there  aro  not  more  than  three  or  four,  and  they  are 
often  solitary.  They  consist  of  one  <tr  more  of  tho  consti- 
tuents of  bile,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  arc  while,  or  of  shades  intermediate  between  this 
cjilour,  brownish  yellow,  and  dark  green.  Tlie  white  consist 
almost  wholly  of  choleaterine  (from  bile,  and  orrpjuf, 

solid),  a substance  like  spermaceti,  first  detected  in  the 
bile  by  Chcvrcul.  The  intermediate  shades  are  composed 
of  this  substance,  with  more  or  less  admixture  of  bile ; 
and  the  darker  kind  seem  to  consist  entirely  of  bile  itself 
inspissated.  Tlie  last  arc  rough  and  friable  in  tlieir  tex- 
ture, sometimes  much  resembling  cinders ; the  lighior 
varieties,  on  the  contrary,  are  smooth  and  unctuous  to  tho 
touch,  presenting  several  surfaces  apparently  flattened  by 
mutual  pressure.  They  are  moreover  distinctly  crystalline, 
and  sometimes  lamcllated  as  if  deposited  in  successive  layers. 

Biliary  calculi  arc  not  productive  of  much  inconvenience 
as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  gall-bladder;  but  when  they 
arc  protruded  through  the  proper  duct  of  that  organ  into 
tbo  canal  by  which  the  bile  passes  from  the  liver  into  the 
intestine  called  the  duodenum,  they  occasion  great  pain  niid 
disturbance  of  the  health.  Tlie  pain  occurs  in  paroxysms, 
and  is  seated  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  a tittle  lower 
and  to  the  right,  shooting  to  the  back  ; and  it  is  generally 
attended  with  vomiting  and  shivering,  but  not  at  first  with 
a quickened  pulse.  If  the  bile  bo  wholly  obstructed,  tho 
evacuations  lose  their  colour,  and  become  unfrequout;  tbo 
skin  U tinged  with  a deep  yellow,  or  jaundiced,  as  it  is 
termed  ; rapid  emaciation  succeeds,  with  fever,  and  extreme 
dejection  and  weakness.  The  event  is  sometimes  fotul, 
but  in  general  tho  stone  passes  at  length  into  the  duode- 
num, the  flow  of  bile  is  rc-eatablished,  and  the  disturbance 
subsi<les.  The  best  remedies  are  emetics,  aperients,  opium, 
the  warm  bath  and  fomentations,  and  occasionally  bleeding. 

Urinary  Cu/cu/i.— llie  uriue  ia  a very  complex  fluiu» 
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holding  m floluUon  at  least  twe.ve  different  iD(;redieiits  in 
healiU,  and  more  in  disease.  Some  t>elong  to  the  class  of 
acids,  as  the  uric,  phosphoric,  and  oxalic ; others  are  alka* 
line  or  earthy,  as  ammonia,  soda,  lime  and  magnesia.  In 
certain  conditions  of  the  svstem  these  elements  are  no 
longer  kept  in  complete  solution,  but  ore  precipitated  or 
combined  in  a solid  form,  constituting  various  kinds  of  cry- 
stalline or  sedimentary  deposites  often  arranged  in  succes- 
sive layers ; thus  inducing  those  vcll-known  offbctioiis, 
gratH  and  $tone  in  the  bladder. 

Benal  calculus  and  gravel. — Urinary  concretions  for  the 
most  part  originate  in  the  pelvis  or  hollow  part  of  the  kid- 
ney, either  as  small  stones  or  in  the  form  of  minute  sand- 
like cry  stals.  In  this  situation  they  are  called  renal  cal- 
culi (from  ren,  the  kidney).  Tbe^  may  remain  there 
permanently,  and  oven  attain  a considerable  size,  so  as  to 
distend  the  cavity  and  cause  absorption  of  the  gland  itself, 
without  more  inconvenience  than  an  occasional  sense  of 
weight  and  a dull  aching  in  the  loins.  They  may  also  pro- 
duce inflammation  and  absces.s  of  the  kidney,  which  some- 
times  ends  in  the  discharge  of  the  stone  with  the  other 
contents  of  the  abscess  through  an  ulcerated  opening  in  the 
hack;  and  sometimes  in  a lingering  death.  More  com- 
monly the  deposite  is  carried  with  the  urine  while  vet  of 
small  siro  or  in  the  form  of  sand  into  the  ureter  or  duct  of 
the  kidney,  along  which  it  descends  more  or  less  slowly  into 
the  bladder  with  symptoms  much  resembling  those  which 
attend  the  passing  or  a gall-stone.  Those  are  shivering, 
sickness  of  the  stomach,  pain  shooting  in  paroxysms  from  I 
the  back  to  the  groin,  and  uuwn  the  thigh  oi  the  same  si<le ; 
and.  in  males,  retraction  of  the  corresponding  testicle.  The 
circulation  docs  not  partake  in  the  iliiiturbance  unless  the 
calculus  be  so  large  as  to  obstruct  the  ureter,  and  thereby 
excite  inflammation  of  the  kidney.  These  symptoms  con- 
stitute whst  is  called  a fit  of  the  gravel,  and  generally  ter- 
minate in  the  expulsion  of  the  offending  matter  with  the 
urine,  which  is  not  effected  without  much  pain  in  the  neck  I 
of  the  bladder  and  the  urethra ; the  urine  being  voided  in  I 
small  quantities  and  with  difficulty,  and  occasionally  mixed 
with  blood.  The  remedies  employed  in  gall-stone  afft)nl 
relief  in  a 6t  of  gravel.  Copious  draughts  of  some  mild  ' 
warm  fluid  should  also  be  taken,  with  small  doses  of  alka- 
line or  other  medicines,  suited  to  Uic  nature  of  the  de- 
posite. 

Vesieal  calculi. — It  sometimes  happens  that  a renal  cal- 
culus. having  reached  the  bladder  in  the  manner  described, 
is  detained  there  and  becomes  the  nucleus  of  fresh  con-  : 
cretions.  Vesical  calculus  may  also  be  formed  upon  a ' 
foreign  body,  such  as  the  broken  end  of  a catheter,  or  upon 
a small  stone  which  has  made  i(i  way  inwartlt.  Nuclei  of 
this  last  kind  are  formed  originally  in  the  ducts  of  the  pro- 
state gland,  which  surrounds  the  male  urethra  just  where  it 
issues  from  the  bladder,  and  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

In  whatever  way  it  may  first  arise,  vesical  calculus  or 
stone  in  the.  bladder  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  maladies  to 
which  roan  is  exposed.  Even  in  its  nascent  state,  but  most 
certainly  when  it  becomes  at  all  large,  tho  stone  occasions 
excruciating  pain.  This  is  seated  chiefly  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  where  the  stone  usually  rests,  and,  by  sympathy,  in 
the  urethra  near  its  external  oriflee:  it  it  attributable,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  strong  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
bladder  upon  the  stone,  and  is  moat  severe  immediately 
after  micturition.  Hence,  fortunately,  it  is  intermitting ; 
fbr  when  the  bladder  is  full,  the  weight  of  the  stone  is  partly 
sustained  by  the  fluid,  and  it  does  not  touch  the  sensitive 
internal  membrane  in  so  many  points.  In  some  cai»es  the 
pain  is  more  endurable  than  in  others  from  peculiarity  of 
constitution,  or  the  comparative  smoothness  and  lightness 
of  the  stone  ; but  sooner  or  later  the  period  of  agony  arrives ; 
the  bladder  becomes  intolerant  of  tho  smallest  amount  of 
distension,  so  that  the  urine  it  voided,  as  it  enters,  drop  by 
drop,  roingle^l  with  blood  and  mucus ; and  at  length  the 
patient  inevitably  dies,  worn  out  by  unremitted  suffering. 

There  arc  remedies  which  are  capable  of  affording  a cer- 
tain amount  of  relief  for  a time ; out  the  only  means  that 
offer  even  a chance  of  a happier  termination  than  death 
itself,  are  tho  removal  of  tho  cause  by  an  operation.  The 
stone  must  cither  be  withdrawn  through  the  urethra  by  a 
properly  constructed  instrument,  which  oflen  succeeds  when 
it  is  small  in  the  male,  and  sehlom  fails  in  the  female  unless 
rt  be  large ; or  it  must  bo  drilleil  and  crushed  into  frag- 
ments small  enough  to  be  voided  with  the  urine,  according 
to  « brilliant  method  of  operating  lately  brought  into  notice 


[Lithotritt],  or  an  incision  must  be  made  large  enough  to 
permit  its  exiracUun  [I.ithotomy]  ; a method  practised  oy 
the  antients,  and  unfortunately  by  no  means  superseilcd  (as 
some  imagine)  by  lithotritv.  which  is  out  of  the  question  in 
very  young  children,  and  often  inapplicable  in  more  ad- 
vanced 'ife.  'Diis  disease  is  curable  by  the  various  moans 
that  have  been  devised,  or  a combination  of  them,  in  perhaps 
five  or  six  out  of  seven  cases,  even  in  its  adranceu  stage ; 
and  the  average  number  of  foilures  in  young  children  does 
not  amount  to  one  in  fourteen.  It  is  always  advisable  that 
an  operation  should  not  be  delayed  when  tho  existciurc  of 
stone  is  proved,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  can  only  bo  done 
by  actually  striking  it  audibly  with  a metallic  instrument 
called  a sound;  h>r  not  only  is  the  stone  constantly  iu- 
creasing  in  size,  but  the  parts  concerned  may  become 
incurably  diseased  in  consequence  of  delay,  or  the  general 
health  may  sink  bevond  the  power  of  restoration.  Tbe  idea 
of  dissolving  the  calculus  is  a dream. 

It  is  a curious  fact  in  the  history  of  this  dUeaso,  that  it  is 
exceedingly  common  in  some  places  and  very  rare  in  others. 
Thus  at  Norwich  and  Paisley  together,  there  are  probably 
more  cases  in  a year  than  in  the  whole  of  London  ; while  at 
Hereford  the  disease  is  almost  unknown.  No  researches 
into  the  cause  of  this  difference  have  yet  afforded  a satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  it. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  at  length  into  the  chemical 
nature  of  urinary  calculi.  In  weight  they  vary  from  a few 
grains  even  to  several  pounds,  but  seldom  exceed  a few 
ounces.  They  have  been  distinguished  (chiefly  by  the 
lalwurs  of  Dr.  Wollaston)  into  the  following  kinds,  which 
are  here  arranged  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  ffcqucncy  : — 

1.  Uric  acid. 

2.  Oxalate  of  lime,  called  also  the  mulberry  calculus, 
from  its  dark  colour  and  rough  surface. 

3.  Ammoniaco-magncsiau-pliospliatc ; called  also  tho 
triple-phosphate. 

4.  Phosphate  of  lime,  or  bone  earth  calculus. 

5.  The  fusible  calculus,  a combination  of  the  last  two 
species  ; so  called  from  its  fusibility  under  tbe  blow-pipe. 

C.  The  mixed  calculus;  composed  of  several  of  tho  other 
kinds  confusedly  mixed. 

7.  Urate  of  aiomoiiia, 

8.  Carbonate  of  lime. 

9.  Cystic  oxide. 

10.  5ikanthic  oxide. 

The  three  last  are  extremely  rare.  The  phosphatic 
varieties  generally  include  a nucleus  of  tho  flrst  or  second 
8}>ccie8,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  advanced  life,  or  in  cases  of 
long  standing. 

The  substance  called  uric  acid,  of  which  probably  three 
fourths  of  the  concretions  in  question  consio*  wholly  or  in 
part,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  unless  an  alkali  bo  pre- 
sent in  a quantity  more  than  sufficient  to  neutralize  it ; and 
from  such  a solution,  of  which  healthy  urine  is  an  example, 
(he  addition  of  almost  any  other  acid  will  precipitate  either 
tho  urate  of  tho  alkali,  or  tho  uric  acid  itself  in  tho  form  of 
powder.  To  this  peculiarity  is  probably  due  tbe  formation 
of  chalkstones— consisting,  as  we  have  seen,  of  urate  of  soda 
— in  those  who  are  subject  to  gout,  as  well  as  the  proverbial 
liability  of  such  persons  to  gravel  and  other  calculous  dis- 
orders; for  in  this  complaint  acetic  aid  is  so  abundantly 
generated  as  to  be  observable  in  the  perspiration.  Children 
also,  in  whom  tire  food  is  so  apt  to  turn  sour  upon  the 
stomach,  are  much  more  liable  to  stone  than  tbe  middle- 
aged,  and  their  calculi  almost  invariably  consist  of  uric  acid. 
In  such  cases  the  alkalies  and  absorbent  earths  are  of  emi- 
nent service,  by  preventing  the  admixture  of  free  acid  iu 
tbe  urine,  wbicli  is  thus  rendered  more  capable  of  retaining 
the  urates  in  solution.  These  medicines,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  extremely  injurious  if  the  phosphates  happen  to  prevail, 
when  acids  should  take  their  place,  for  reasons  somewhat 
analogous.  These  considerations  may  have  their  use  in 
pointing  out  the  propriety  of  attending  to  tho  diet  and  tho 
digestive  functions,  wiih  a view  to  prevent  or  correct  tbe 
formation  of  urinary  concretions  ; and  they  no  less  forcibly 
illustrate  tbe  necessity  of  a knowledge  of  chemistry  on  thu 
part  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  treatment  of  such 
disorders,  that  the  different  kinds  may  l>e  justly  discrimi- 
nated. This  can  only  bo  done  by  a careful  analysis  of  the 
urine  and  its  sediments  ; a process  which  will  be  explained 
in  the  article  on  Urinr. 

Calculi  in  Inferior  Aniuals.  Biliary  calculi  are 
rare  m the  horse  and  the  deer,  for  these  animaU  bavo  no 
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ftull-Uadilor,  ami  the  hepatic  duct  is  larj;e  and  straight,  and 
the  hilu  flows  through  it  as  futt  ns  it  is  secreted.  'Hiey  me 
often  found  in  the  gnU*bIaddcr  of  the  ox,  sheep,  and  dog. 
Tliere  is  bcnrcely  a. stall  fed  ox  slaughterwl  from  Slichselmas 
to  l.adV'duy  in  which  they  do  nut  exist  of  large  size,  or  in 
great  numbers:  sometimes  there  is  only  one  concretion,  l^ut 
that  of  considerable  magnitude.  In  an  ox  that  dictl  of 
jaundice,  a gall*»t<me  was  found  which  wcighe<l  15  oz. 
when  first  removed  from  the  bladder.  More  frequently 
there  arc  numerous  calculi  of  a suiull  size,  scarrcly  larger 
than  grains  of  sand,  or  many  of  them  agglumerutcd  to- 
l'''iher,  forming  a rounded  or  irregular  body,  from  the  size 
of  a pin's  head  to  that  of  a millet  seed.  More  than  800 
Imie  been  counte<l  in  the  gall-bladder  of  one  beast.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  found  an  irregular  crystallized  body  of  a 
green  or  azure  blue  colour,  glistening  and  polished.  This 
forms  a valuablo  pigment.  The  cause  of  these  concretions 
is  not  well  understood,  but  it  depends  greatly  on  want  of 
exercise  and  impaired  digestion.  In  the  grass-fod  ox  they 
ary  seldom  found.  These  calculi  may  exist  in  the  gall- 
biaddiT  without  apparent  injur)'  to  the  health,  but  occa- 
sionally they  press  upon  and  close  the  passage  through 
which  the  gall  should  be  conveyed  to  the  intestinal  canal ; 
or  they  enter  into  the  hepatic  duct  umi  '>bstruct  it,  and  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  the  bile  through  it ; or,  being  numerous  and 
large,  they  may,  by  their  presence  and  weight  and  friction, 
irritate  the  inuei^ms  membruiie  of  the  cyst,  ami  thus  bo  pro- 
ductive of  disease.  [Hilb,  Uiukstion,  and  Jauxdicb] 
If  the  existonro  of  ins|>itaa(ed  bile,  or  biliary  calculi,  in  the 
trall-blaildcr  were  indicated  by  a ceilain  train  of  symptoms, 
iho  exiwrtvnre  of  the  fanner  would  supply  a rcarly  nnd 
almost  certain  cure.  The  stall-fe<l  ox  has  the  gall-biaddcr 
partially  filled  witli  minute  or  larger  concretions.  The 
grass-fwl  beast  in  Juno  will  rarely  furnish  one.  The  former 
was  idle  and  over  fed;  the  latter  was  compelled  to  exert 
himself  n little  in  order  to  obtain  his  food,  and  he  was  kept 
under  the  salutary  aperient  influence  of  tho  newly-sprung 
grass. 

Biliary  calculi  have  been  obseired  in  the  gall-bladder  of 
almost  every  domestic  (juadruped,  and  very  ofk-n  in  poultry. 
They  differ  materially  in  their  composition,  but  agree  in 
being  crystallized  Ixxlies.  formed  of  layer  upon  layer,  and 
contatning  niargaritic  acid,  animal  mucus,  a yellow  c«iKiur- 
ing  matter,  and  salts,  principally  phosphate  of  lime  and 
magnesin. 

Cerebral  CuUuli  have  been  found  more  frequently  in 
the  horse  than  in  any  other  quadruped.  They  are  contained 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  rcrebriitn  nr  the  cerebellum,  and 
ttttacherl  to  or  enveloped  by  the  ple.xuschorcides.  They  are 
UHiially  white,  variously  formed,  of  a stony  hardness,  ond 
con.-^isl  nearly  of  pun*  phosphate  of  lime.  No  peculiar  symp- 
tom indicates  the  existence  of  the  calculus,  but  tho  ho^  i.s 
sudtlenly  attacked  by  intlaramaiion  of  the  brain  and  dies ; 
upon  examination  the  ventricles  aro  found  distended  with 
lluid,  und  these  concretions  attached  to  the  plexus  of  vessels. 
Afterwards,  perhaps,  it  is  recollected  that  the  animal  had 
been  somewhat  dull  and  stupid,  sleepy,  and  self-willed,  and 
had  frequently  hung  his  head  ; that,  in  fact,  theru  had  lieen 
Momething  wrong  aliout  tho  head.  The  irritation  prcnluccd 
by  the  foreign  body  had  been  long  existing  and  increasing. 

G««/ft‘c  Calculi  arc  rarely  or  never  found  in  the 
stomach  of  the  horse;  but  they  ore  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  niminanU.  (Vncrclions  varying  from  the  weight  of  u 
few  outu'es  to  seven  or  eight  (rounds  have«l>cen  found  in  the 
paunch  of  cattle.  Thero  are  traces  of  concentric  layeri*  in 
all  of  them,  but  they  arc  far  from  being  regular.  There  is 
lisunily  some  central  nucleus,  such  as  a small  bit  uf  nail  or 
stoni',  ar  und  which  has  Ix-eti  coUectal  a mass  of  enrtii 
ond  food  and  hair,  cemented  by  tho  mucus  of  the  stornu4'h. 
When  looMj  in  the  rumen,  they  acquire  a globuhar  form, 
but,  having  been  confined  in  one  of  the  compartments  of  that 
viscits,  timv  aro  occasionally  Ihattened.  and  in  a few  cases 
angular.  The  syinploms  by  which  their  prosenco  is  in<li- 
cated  are  not  well  known,  nor  the  effects  which  they  produce; 
but  one  thing  of  lomc  inij>ortanc«  is  certain,  namely,  that 
they  are  sehloin  found  in  healthy  and  thriving  cattle.  They 
TDay  be  either  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  disease,  and 
much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  The  method  by  which 
thev  may  be  dissolved  or  otherwise  got  rid  of  is  unknown. 
A dilTcrent  kind  of  concretion  is  found  in  the  nhomasum  or 
fourth  stomach  of  rattle,  and  particularly  of  calves.  U is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  hair,  agglutinated  by  the  mucus 
of  the  stomach.  Cattle  are  frequently  observed  to  impend  u 
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considerable  Jmo  in  the  friendly  office  of  licking  each 
other:  a portion  of  the  hair  mixed  with  the  saliva  is  <Hra- 
sionally  swalluwetl ; and,  not  possessing  sulhnent  solidity 
or  weight  to  break  through  the  roof  of  tho  paunch  and 
enter  that  stomach,  it  passes  along  the  cesophngcan  canal 
to  (he  fourth  stomach,  where,  bv  the  ]>cristaltic  motion  of 
that  stomach,  it  is  formed  into  a ball.  There  arc  no  symp- 
toms which  clearly  indicate  the  presence  of  these  balls,  nut' 
is  it  plain  by  what  means  they  could  bo  e.xpidlcvl ; but  it  is 
very  evident  that  they  have  an  injurious  effect,  producing 
distension  of  ihc  paunch  and  loss  of  digestive  |M)Wcr  in  ilio 
fourth  stumach;  the  first  by  sympathy,  und  the  latter  by 
their  direct  presence.  The  animals  m which  these  hair- 
bulU  aro  found  afier  death  were  never  well  conditioned  or 
healthy,  and  those  that  have  expelled  a hair-ball  by  stool 
have  immediately  begun  to  thrive. 

Similar  balls,  but  composed  of  felted  wool,  with  portions 
of  different  kinds  of  food  and  various  earthy  and  snltno 
matters,  mixed  up  witli  tho  mucus  of  the  stomach,  and 
having  undergone  a process  of  crystallization,  are  found  in 
the  fourth  stomach  of  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  chamois,  the 
autelopQ,  and  the  deer.  They  havo  usually  a small  nucleus, 
but  llie  structure  of  the  surrounding  mass  and  the  form  of 
tbu  whale  admit  of  much  variety.  [Bkzoars.] 

Intestinal  Calculi  are  often  found  in  tho  horse.  They 
havo  almost  invariably  some  central  nucleus,  as  a seed,  a 
small  stone,  or  a bit  of  nail,  amtmd  which  particles  of  food 
ai»l  saline  matters  have  accumulated  and  crystallized.  They 
differ  from  (he  gastric  calculi  in  tho  greater  portion  of  earthy 
and  saline  matter  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  scarcely 
a trace  of  f>fxl  is  detected  in  many  of  them.  The  concentric 
layers  arc  well  defined,  and  (lie  ball,  whon  dried,  will  bear  a 
beautiful  polish.  They  assume  different  forms  according  to 
tlic  portion  of  intestine  which  they  occupy.  Ill  the  colon 
they  adapt  themselves  to  tho  shape  of  the  cells  of  that 
viscus,  and  represent  a kind  of  four-sided  prism  : at  the 
fundus,  or  base  of  the  csecum,  they  are  globular.  Twenty  oi 
thirty  of  the  cells  of  tho  colon  will  sometimes  be  occupied  by 
them,  varying  in  weight  from  half  an  ounce  to  threo-quarlcr.s 
of  a pound.'  In  tho  cscum,  a single  concretion  has  occa- 
sionally weighed  eight  or  ten  pounds. 

They  are  oflenest  found  in  heavy  horses  of  slow  work. 
Mill-horses  arc  also  subject  to  them,  and  horses  that  arc  fed 
on  much  dry  bran.  The  symptoms  of  their  existence  ure 
obscure,  and  can  scarcely  bo  distinguished  fmin  1ho^e  of 
colic.  They  have  occasionally  been  expelled  in  the  act  of 
purging,  hut  it  would  generally  bo  a fruitlc^a  and  a dan- 
gerous attempt  to  dislodge  them,  for  they  ore  embedde«l  in 
tiid  cells  of  tho  colon  or  the  blind  (wueb  of  the  ca>cum. 
They  destroy  iho  liorso  hy  llio  irritation  which  they  occasion, 
anti  by  their  weight,  and  especi.iUy  in  ihi*  concussion  of 
rapid  action,  they  rupture  tho  uariele.s  of  tho  intestine. 
It  would  seem  almost  increilible  thut  they  kIioiiM  remain  so 
long  as  those  of  larger  size  inu»t  nevessardy  do.  Many 
months  or  ycais  must  havo  passed  away  in  tho  formation  of 
a calculus  that  ultimately  weighs  eight  (i»uuds.  llicre  is 
scarcely  a case  in  winch  they  havu  iKTa.Nioneil  the  death  of 
the  animal,  wliere  careful  imiuiry  will  not  elucidate  the  fact 
that  during  a very  long  time  tho  animal  had  experienced 
occasional  attacks  of  apparent  colic. 

Salivary  Calculi  arc  ofteiu  r found  in  the  herbivorous 
animal  tlian  in  the  human  Iving,  Wcause  there  is  a greater 
expenditure  of  saliva  in  masticuuon,  and  the  salivary  glands 
aro  larger  and  muro  suscuplible  of  indamniation.  They 
mostly  exist  in  the  parotid  duct.  They  are  of  a dead-whito 
colour,  usually  of  an  oblong  form,  of  considerable  density 
and  specific  gravity,  ami  the  surfaces  highly  polished  or 
capable  of  being  ^»o.  They  are  only  injurious  when  they 
completely  obstruct  tho  duct;  then  the  salivary  fluid,  con- 
tinuing to  be  accreted,  ucrinnulates  behind  the  calculus, 
and  the  canal  becomes  distended,  and  will  burst,  unless  an 
incision  is  madu  upon  the  calculus,  and  tho  obstructing 
bo^-  removed. 

The  salivary  calculus  of  the  horso  consists  of  86  parts  of 
cnrlKinatu  of  lime,  6 of  animal  matter,  4 of  water,  3 of  phos 
phate  of  lime  and  other  salts,  and  1 of  mucous  matter. 

Urinary  Calculi.  These,  whether  found  in  the  kid- 
neys, or  ureters,  or  bladder,  or  urethra,  have  been  observed 
in  almost  every  domesticated  animal.  In  the  horse,  a 
urinary  calculus  ha.s  occupied  the  whole  cavitv  of  tho  kidney 
and  has  weighed  more  than  a pound.  It  has  obstructed 
(ho  ureters,  and  destroyed  the  hone  and  tho  ox:  it  has 
completely  filled  the  bladder  of  the  dog.  and  has  been 
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MiivertHl  into  a thoumuid  }>iece&  by  the  sudden  fall  of  Uic 
aimnul  Irum  a cuiisidci'alde  hctKlit.  In  the  uretlun  aUo  it 
buK  been  productive  of  fatal  inilammation  in  the  doff.  In 
almost  every  unitmd  i»ancl  has  occasionally  occupied  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder.  &Iinutu  calculi  have  been  found  in 
almost  countless  numbers,  or  one  lari;c  calculus  has  pro* 
ductxl  extreme  pain,  suppression  of  urine,  and  destructive 
inilammation.  In  most  of  these  cases  moans  have  been 
found  to  allay  to  a certain  deforce  the  irritability  of  the 
bladder,  but  no  medicine  bas  the  sliuhtost  solvent  power  on 
the  calculus.  The  operation  of  lithotomy  has  been  per- 
formed with  success  on  almost  every  domesticalcd  qua- 
<lruped,  and  that  of  Uthotrity  has  been  effectual  in  the 
horse. 

Nearly  the  same  constituent  principles  enter  into  the 
composition  of  these  calculi  in  the  herbivorous  animals. 
The  carbunuto  of  lime  prevails:  there  are,  on  an  average, 
83  parts  out  of  100  of  it  in  the  urinary  calculus  of  the 
hurso ; 87  in  that  of  the  ox.  and  91  in  that  of  the  ass ; the 
n*mainder  is  made  up  of  subpliosphale  of  lime  and  animal 
cument  In  the  hog,  however,  ammoniocal  phosphate  of 
inagnosiu  is,  with  the  animal  cement,  nearly  the  solo  ma- 
terial. In  none  of  them  has  uric  acid  been  detected. 

Thu  ronnrelions  which  aro  found  in  other  tissues  and 
organs  differ  little  from  those  in  the  human  being. 

CA'LCULUS,  CALCULATION.  The  word  aJcului 
means  a small  pebble,  such  as  was  made  use  of  in  teaching 
or  practising  calcidatum.  We  must  refer  to  articles  of  a 
more  spi'ciflr  kind  for  different  metliMls  of  calculation,  but 
ns  regards  this  individual  word,  we  have  only  to  draw  the 
distinction  butwi^en  it  and  mathematteg.  Generally  bpeak- 
Mtg,  a calculator  is  taken  fora  luathemalician ; which  be 
may  or  may  not  be.  Mathematicians  are  sometimes  fond 
uf  and  skillui  in  calculation,  and  somotimes  the  reverse  of 
lioih;  Euler  and  Wallis  aro  instances  of  the  former;  La- 
grange. according  to  report,  of  the  latter.  To  perform  a 
culouUtioii  is  to  put  numliers  together  by  rules,  the  reasoni 
of  which  may  or  may  not  be  umlerKUMMl  by  him  who  uses 
them.  It  is  true  that  a mathematician  must,  in  tho  process 
by  which  he  liccomes  such,  increase  his  power  of  calculation ; 
but  whether  be  will  ever  attain  tho  ex|K'rlness  and  correct* 
nebb  of  a banker's  clerk  in  the  coimuonest  operation  de- 
pends upon  qualities  of  mind  which  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  his  mathginutical  power.  It  is  necessary  to  caution 
our  readers  nut  to  take  a result  as  mathematuaUy  correct, 
because  it  is  produced  by  a skilful  calculator ; or  as  nume- 
'I co^  correct,  because  it  has  been  worked  bv  a gixtd  matho- 
matician.  The  method  of  the  first,  and  tKo  work  of  the 
second,  luay  be  wrong  witliout  any  inference  against  either 
in  relation  to  his  peculiar  pursuit. 

Thu  term  calculug  is  commonly  applied  to  signify  any 
branch  of  mathematics  which  may  involve  or  lead  to  calcu- 
lation : any,  in  fact,  uxcupt  pure  geometry.  Thus  the  part 
of  algebra  which  relates  to  exponents  and  logaritlims  is 
sumuiimes  called  the  exponential  cuJeu/ug.  The  references 
iiuiuediately  following  are  to  those  branches  which,  without 
any  particular  reason,  have  permanently  acquired  the  name 
of  calculi.  And,  the  word  being  now  completely  inlro- 
iluccd,  every  new  speciBt^ development  of  any  part  of  rauihe- 
maties  will  receive  the  name.  Thus  the  calculus  of  doihnie 
integrals,  tlie  calculus  of  discontinuous  fiincUuns,  Uc.,  are 
terms  which  arc  licginninf  to  ba  used. 

CALCULUS.  DIFFKBINTIAL,  [DjfvkrsntialCal- 

CUI.US.] 

CALCULUS,  INTEGRAL.  flTrrEtiRAL  Calculus.] 
CALCULUS  OF  VAKIATIONS,  [VARtATioNs, 
Calculus  or  ] 

CALCULUS  OF  FUNCTIONS.  [Fuxctiosb,  Cal- 
culus orj 

CALCUTTA,  the  capital  city  of  Bengal,  nnd  the  seat  of 
tho  supreme  government  in  British  India,  i.i  situated  on  the 
left  or  ca.st  side  of  tho  Hoogly,  in  22''  23'  N.  lat.,  and  88° 

E.  I'liig. ; about  loo  miles  from  the  sea. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Calcutta  was  only 
an  insignificant  village,  inhabiied  by  native  husbandmen  : 
and  u great  part  of  its  proM-'iit  site  was  completely  covered 
With  jungle.  Thu  spjt  appears  to  have  been  ill  chosen  as 
rcganls  salubrity.  'Tlie  proximity  uf  the  low,  damp,  and 
dreary  legion  of  the  Sunderbunds,  a woody  tract  cunlaining 
eight  mouths  of  the  Gauges,  is  neccuianly  unfavourable  in 
this  rL’-|>eGt ; ami  the  healtbinees  of  the  city  is  still  further 
impaireil  by  a densa  forest  on  thu  east,  and  mmuo  extensive 
muddy  lakes  on  the  south.  The  Scglidh  have  done  some- 


thing to  remedy  this  evil  by  properly  draining  off  the  sur- 
facc-water  near  the  town,  and  by  filling  up  several  stagnant 
ponds,  as  well  as  by  elearitig  away  the  surrounding  jungle 

to  a considerable  extent,  but  tho  air  is  still  consideied  far 
from  healthy. 

In  1696  the  English  factory  was  removed  from  Hoogly 
to  this  B|)ot,  then  occupied  by  the  village  of  Ghiviiulpore,  but 
tho  progress  of  tho  city  was  at  first  so  slow  that  in  I7i6 
there  were  nut  more  than  70  bouses  in  it  occupied  by  Eu- 
ropeans. An  alU-mpt  had  been  made  in  1742  to  defend  the 
place  from  the  incursions  of  the  Maharattas  by  surrounding 
it  with  a ditch,  a precaution  which  availed  but  little  against 
tho  attack  in  June,  1766,  by  Surnja  ud  Dowlah.  the  soubiih- 
dar  or  viceroy  uf  Bengal.  On  the  occasion  of  this  attack 
the  factory  was  deserted  by  the  goiernor,  tho  commandant, 
and  many  other  of  the  European  functionaries  and  residents. 
On  the  capture  of  the  place,  tho  English  who  hod  remained 
to  defend  the  facturv  were  thrust  into  a small  unwholesome 
dungeon  called  the  ))lack  Hole,  and  uf  146  individuals  who 
were  thus  shut  up  at  night  only  23  wore  found  alive  in  the 
morning.  In  the  Ireginuing  of  the  following  year,  a squadron 
consisting  uf  five  ships  of  war,  accompanied  by  24U0  troops 
under  the  command  nf  Culonel  Clive,  arrived  in  the  Ganges 
from  Madras,  and  re  took  (he  tow  n of  Calcutta,  from  which 
the  garrison  uf  the  soubabdar  retired,  after  an  attack  of 
only  two  hours'  duration. 

The  citadel,  (n  which  Ibo  iiarre  of  Fort  William  was  given. 
Was  constnictod  by  Clive  soon  after  the  battle  of  I’l.'issey, 
fought  in  June,  1767.  This  fort  stands  on  the  bank  uf  the 
Hoogly,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  below  the  city.  Its  form 
is  octagonal ; five  of  thu  sides,  which  are  towards  the  land, 
are  regular,  and  ihrw,  which  front  the  river,  have  their 
lines  varied  according  to  lucul  circumstances.  Fort  William 
is  the  most  regularly  constructed  fortress  in  India.  The 
works  aro  low,  and  (here  are  but  few  buildings  within  the 
walls,  which  aro  so  oxtensive,  that  it  U said  lO.UUO  men 
would  bo  required  to  man  them  pro|ierty  in  case  of  attack; 
it  is  computed  to  have  cost  in  its  construction  altogether 
two  millions  sterling.  Its  principal  batteries  are  towards  the 
river,  from  which  sidu  only  an  attack  is  to  be  apprehended. 

The  space  bcluccn  the  fort  and  the  city,  call^  (he  Espla- 
nade. contains  the  government-house,  built  by  the  Marquess 
Wellesley,  which  is  the  finest  building  in  Calcutta : it  con- 
sists of  a centre  with  four  wings,  one  at  each  corner,  cut.- 
Heeled  tugethcr  by  circular  passages.  The  centre  building 
rontaiiis  two  very  fino  rooms.  The  lower  of  these,  the  hall, 
is  paved  with  marble,  and  supported  by  Doric  coIuiiiiih; 
over  tins  is  the  ball-room,  supported  by  Ionic  pillars.  The 
private  apartments,  the  cuuncibrooin  and  other  ufTices  are 
cxjntained  in  the  wings.  On  a lino  with  this  building 
is  a rango  of  magnificent  dwelling-houses  with  spacious 
verandahs. 

The  town  extends  for  four  miles  and  a half  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rivor;  it  varies  in  brc.idth  considerably  in  dtf- 
feront  parts,  the  average  being  one  mile  and  a half.  Hie 
parts  in  which  Europeans  reside  are  muslly  occupied  by 
liandsonie  detached  houses,  buill  of  brick  and  stuccoed  with 
inne.  which  gives  them  ihu  appearance  of  marble  palaces. 
Tlie  principal  i^uare  nicasurcs  1600  feet  on  each  side,  and 
in  the  middle  hioi  a large  tunk,  from  which  the  square  takes 
its  name.  This  tunk,  which  is  60  feet  deep,  is  surrounded 
by  a wall  and  balustrade,  and  h:is  steps  on  the  inside  reach- 
ing to  the  boitom.  During  tlie  administration  of  l<ord 
Hastings  large  sums  were  expended  in  improving  the  ven- 
tilation of  Calcutta;  a street  sixty  feet  wide  was  opened 
through  the  centre  in  its  longest  diameter,  and  several 
squares  were  made,  which,  liko  the  one  already  deKribed, 
have  each  a took  in  the  middle  surrounded  by  planted 
walks.  A quay,  called  thu  Strand,  liotwccn  two  and  tlirco 
miles  long,  was  formed,  which  extends  upon  the  river-bank 
along  the  city.  This  quay  is  forty  feet  above  low-wator 
mark,  and  is  furnishcMl  with  many  ghauts,  or  broad  flights 
of  steps,  which  are  useful  for  the  landing  of  goods,  and  fur 
the  accommodation  of  thu  natives  in  making  the  fre<[uent 
ablutions  prescribed  by  their  religion. 

Tho  principal  public  buildings,  besides  the  governmont- 
housc,  aro  the  town-hall,  the  courts  of  justiev,  two  churches 
for  Episcopalian  Protestants,  and  one  fur  Scotch  Prusbyle- 
riuns,  be^idi-H  C^athoUc  chapeU,  a Greek  and  an  Armenian 
church,  several  Hindu  pagodas  Hiid  Mohanimudaii  tiioaijucs. 
ami  a Seik  lum|ilu.  On  the  south  side  of  the  (own  are  an 
hospital  and  a gaol.  The  quarter  in  which  the  nativoa 
principally  reside  is  to  the  uorth,  and  consists  uf  niirow 
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dirtf,  unpaved  atre^:  tbis  quarter  ol&rs  a complete  con- 
traat  to  the  parts  occupied  by  Europeans.  There  arc  a few 
brick  houses  of  two  sfories,  with  flat  terraced  ro(^s,  in  this 
part,  which  is  called  the  Black  Town,  but  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  dwellings  are  mud  hovels,  covered  w ith  small 
tiles,  tlio  walls  frecibenily  consisting  of  mats  and  baml>ooa, 
fVum  which  circuoustance  Ares  are  of  fre^eot  occurrence. 
This  quarter  swarms  with  population.  The  total  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  city  ami  suburbs  has  been  estimated 
at  625,000.  In  181 9 the  School  Society  reckoned  the  native 
population  alone  at  750,000,  but  as  the  limits  comprehended 
in  their  computations  wore  not  defined,  it  is  not  possible  to 
come  to  any  certain  result  on  the  subject.  So  long  ago  as 
1802  an  opinion  was  expreased  by  the  police  magisfratea, 
that,  incluiiing  with  Calcutta  a circuit  of  twenty  roilei,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  2,225,000  souM  Tliis 
number  is  probably  wide  of  the  truth  ; but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  die  whole  of  the  district  oomprebended  within 
the  described  limit  is  very  densely  peopled.  About  one- 
third  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  are  Moham- 
medans. and  nearly  all  tlie  remainder  are  Hindus.  Tlie 
number  of  ('hristians  was  slated  in  1822  to  be  13,138,  since 
which  time  that  part  of  the  population  has  probably  in- 
creased. There  arc  besides  a lew  Chinese,  Armenians,  and 
professors  of  oilier  systems  of  faith  which  prevail  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent  of  India. 

With  so  large  a population,  Calcutta  presents  at  all  times 
au  animated  scene.  It  was  ascertained  a few  years  ago,  by 
means  of  persons  stationed  in  various  quarters  fur  the  pur- 
pose, that  tlie  number  who  daily  enter  the  city  from  the 
suburbs  and  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  amounts  to 
upwards  of  100.000  persons.  The  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation speak  the  Bengali  language;  and  many,  including 
the  sen'anls  attending  upou  Europeans,  speak  the  Hindus- 
tanneo  also. 

The  botanic  garden,  a splendid  establishment  of  the  East 
India  Company,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hougly, 
where  that  river  takes  a bend,  to  which  the  name  of  Garden 
Roach  has  been  given.  Above  this  garden  is  au  extensive 
plantation  of  teak,  which  wood  does  not  occur  naturally  in 
this  part  of  India.  The  introduction  of  this  species  of  uce 
18  considered  desirable,  as  ship-building  forms  an  important 
brsmch  of  industry.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  both 
above  and  below  as  well  as  opposite  to  the  dty,  there  are 
several  private  yards  for  that  purpose. 

The  soil  in  and  about  Calcutta  is  so  deficient  in  water, 
that,  after  boring  to  the  depth  of  140  feet,  no  springs  have 
been  found.  Many  trunks  of  trees  have  been  discovered 
60  feet  under  the  surface,  standing  erect,  with  their  roots  and 
branches  perfect.  Thin  strata  of  coal  and  blue  clay  have 
been  met  with  between  50  and  60  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  external  trade  of  the  province  of  Bengal  being  almost 
wholly  carried  on  at  Calcutta,  its  nature  and  amount  have 
been  given  in  our  description  of  the  province  [Bxnoal}. 
The  river  U a full  mile  wide  at  high  water,  and  trading  ves- 
sels of  the  largest  size  ascend  a.s  high  os  the  town. 

The  attoiitiun  of  strangers  is  much  excited  on  first  visiting 
Calcutta,  by  the  number  of  vultures,  kites,  crows,  and  a 
species  of  crane,  whicli.  from  its  stately  walk,  has  receivecl 
the  name  of  Adjutant  [Ao4irTA>rr].  These  birds  clear 
away  the  surplus  food  provided  for  Europeans,  which  is 
thrown  at  night  into  the  streets,  as  it  cannot  l>e  kept  in  that 
climate,  and  there  are  few  poor  persons  to  consume  it  whose 
religious  prejudices  will  allow  of  their  doing  so.  These 
scavengers  are  assisted  by  luimcruus  foxes,  jackals,  and  wild 
dugs,  who  enter  the  city  at  night  for  the  purpose  from  the 
neighbouring  jungles,  and  whose  mingled  howlings  produce 
a very  unpluasing  effect. 

The  markets  are  abundantly  supplied  with  game,  meat, 
fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  the  whole  of  which  arc  sold  at 
moderate  prices.  The  game  consists  of  wild-ducks,  teal, 
ortolans,  snipes,  hares,  and  venison.  Among  the  fish  is 
one-M^he  mango  fish— which  is  described  as  a great  luxury : 
it  has  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  of  its  appearing  in  the 
river  only  at  the  season  when  the  mangoes  ripen.  Fruits 
ar^  runiished  in  an  infinite  variety,  and  of  delicious  flavour; 
pine  apples,  melons,  mangoes,  oranges,  guavas,  peaches, 
loquats,  and  strawbmies.  are  among  the  more  usual  de- 
sertions. 

The  European  inhabitants  have  established  several  in- 
stitutions for  literary,  sdentifle,  and  educational  objects. 
The  Asiatic  Society,  formed  by  Sir  William  Jones,  was 
lounded  at  Calcutta  in  1784  [AsiaTic  Sociktt].  Among  | 


: the  institutions  fur  promoting  education  are  the  coKego  of 
Fort  William,  a government  establishment  for  the  iiistrue- 
tion  of  young  men  who  have  been  partially  eduntetl  m the 
cuilego  at  Hailybury.  A Sanscrit  college,  a MuhanmiwUin 
college,  and  an  Anglo-Indian  college,  are  likew  ise  supported 
by  the  govcmrocnt,  which  also  gives  assistance  to  many 
private  institutions  for  instructing  the  children  of  natives 
and  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Kurupeans.  The  residents  of 
Calcutta  support  a variety  of  charitable  inslitulions  and  of 
societies  for  religious  objects. 

Calcutta  is  the  scat  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  for 
the  presidency  of  Bengal.  This  court  is  under  the  contrul 
of  a chief  justice  and  two  puisne  judges  appointed  by  the 
king.  The  courts  of  Stulder  Dewanny  Adawlut.  and'  Na- 
zatout  Adawlul,  established  in  Calcutta,  the  first  fur  cixil, 
the  last  fur  criminal  causes,  are  courts  of  appeal  from  the 
provincial  cnuits  in  all  parts  of  India. 

In  1814  a bisliop's  s4e  was  erected  within  the  Coroixtny's 
dominions  in  India;  the  bishop,  under  the  title  of  iliKhop 
uf  Calcutta,  has  his  residence  in  that  city : his  salary  was 
fixed  by  act  uf  parliaiaciit  at  5000/.  per  annum. 

The  travelling  distances  measured  in  English  miles  fWmi 
Calcutta  to  ses'eral  of  the  chief  places  in  India  arc  as  fol- 
lows:—Agrn,  839;  Allahabad,  544 ; Ahmeilahad,  1234; 
Amednuggur.  1119;  Aracan,  475 ; Arcot,  1070  : Ava,  1150: 
Hahar,  297;  Balasorc,  141;  Baroacli,  1220;  Bareilly,  805: 
Bednore,  1290  ; Benares,  460  : Bombay,  1301 ; Biixar,  408  ; 
Cabul,  1761;  Candahar,  1781 ; Cheitorc.  1063;  Comorin 
Cape.1470;  Dacca. 177;  Delhi.  956  ; GanjBiu.3C9;  Guu- 
lior,  805;  Hydrabad,  902;  Juggernanlh,  311;  I^ahore, 
1342;  Lucknow.  649;  Madras.  1030;  Mirzaporc,  493; 
Monghir,  275;  Muultan,  1430:  Moorshedabad,  118:  M)- 
sore,  1178;  Nagpore,  722;  Nagpure  (Little).  280;  Oude, 
562;  Patna,  340;  Pundicherry,  1)30;  Poonah,  1208;  Sc- 
nngapatain,  1170;  Silbet,d25;  Surubhulporc.  438 : Sumt, 
1238;  Tanjore,  1235  ; Trichinopoly,  1238 ; and  Vizaf^pa- 
tam.  557. 

(RennoH's  itfemoi'r  of  a Afap  of  JlinduAlan  ; Mill’s  Hi»- 
lory  of  British  India;  Tennant's  Indian  Beerfiations ; 
Reports  of  Committees  of  House  of  Commons  on  the  Affairs 
of  India,  1831  and  1832.) 

CAI.DARA.  [CARAVAGOtO.] 

CALDA'RIUM.  [Bath.] 

CALDKK,  one  of  the  rivers  uf  Yorkshire,  riMis  in  the 
high  grounds  on  the  borders  of  Laii<‘ashire.  in  a marsh  in 
Cliviger  Dean,  S.E.  of  Bumlev  : and  from  the  same  marsh 
rises  a branch  of  the  West  Cafder,  which  run;<  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  and  joins  the  Kibble.  The  course  of  the  York- 
shire Caldor  is  easterly,  through  the  det>p  valley  of  Tod- 
raonlen ; at  Sowerby  the  river  passes  within  two  miles  of 
Halifax,  and  by  Dewsbury  and  Wakefield,  at  which  latter 
place  it  is  exussed  by  b bridge  of  nine  arches.  From  Wake- 
field the  course  of  the  Calder  is  nearly  N.E.  to  C^uRiIeford, 
near  Ponlcfraci,  where  it  joins  the  Aire,  which  enters  the 
Ouse  five  miles  from  Snaiih.  Sowerby,  alieut  three 

miles  8.W.  of  Halifax,  the  Colder  receives  a considerable 
brook  from  Rippomlen,  five  and  a half  miles  SAV.  of  Hali- 
fax. A little  below  .Sallcrhebble,  about  two  miles  S.W.  of 
Halifax,  its  volume  u increased  by  ihu  Hebhlc,  a small  but 
rapid  stream,  which  rises  above  Ovenden.  and  passes  round 
the  north  and  cast  sides  of  the  town  of  Halifax  ; and  a few 
miles  farther  east  the  Calder  receives  the  river  &ln,  which 
rises  near  Holm  M<«s.  and  runs  past  Huddersfield. 

Tlio  Calder  is  an  iu»|M.rtanl  feature  in  the  canal  system  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  forms  part  of  the  line  of 
internal  navigation  bc'iwecn  the  eastern  and  western 
The  Rochdale  canal,  thirty -one  miles  and  a half  in  length, 
commences  in  the  Calder  and  Hebbic  navigation  at  Sowerbv 
bridge  wharf,  and  terminates  Iw  a junction  with  the  Bridge- 
water  canal  at  Manchester.  The  Caldor  and  Hebble  navi- 
gation is  twenty-two  miles  long,  from  its  junction  with  the 
Aire  and  Colder  navigation,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
Wakefield,  to  the  basin  at  Sowerby  bridge,  in  which  it  tur- 
rainaies.  The  Colder  Ibrms  a considerable  porticxi  of  the 
line,  except  where  cuts  are  made  to  avoid  the  circuitous 
course  of  the  river.  There  is  a branch  to  Halifax.  Tlie 
Barnsley  caital,  fifteen  miles  long,  commences  in  the  lowtit 
part  of  the  Calder,  near  Wakefield,  and  joining  the  Dearne 
and  Dove  canal,  nine  miles  lung,  which  terminates  in  the 
river  Dun  navigation,  opens  a commuiiicatiun  with  Sheffield 
and  Huthcriiaro.  The  Kainsden  canal,  four  miles  long, 
coinmencea  in  the  Calder  and  Hobble  navigation,  anl  ter- 
minates at  Huddersfield,  from  which  a line  of  canal,  nine- 
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teen  mile*  and  a half  in  letiKtlii  callnl  the  Manrhe«(or. 
Ashton,  and  Oldham  canal,  extends  to  Diickenflcld  in  the 
parish  of  Ashton-under- Lyne.  i»ear  which  place  it  is  joined 
by  the  Peak  Forest  canal.  The  ranaU  of  Lancashire  and 
the  Wesl-Ridinp  of  Yorkshire  are  connecle<l  with  the  Ouse 
by  the  Aire  and  Caldcr  navigation,  which  includes  the  Selby 
canal  and  the  new  canal  from  Ferrybridge  to  Goole.  In  1625 
an  attempt  was  roa«le  to  obtain  an  Act  * fur  the  making  and 
maintaining  the  rivers  Ayro  and  Cawlde*,’  but  no  Act  was 
pBSNsl  before  1699.  At  this  latter  date  the  cloth  goods 
manufactured  at  Wakefield  and  I.*eds  were  convoyesl  twen- 
ty-two miles  by  land  carriage  to  Raweliffe,  within  two  miles 
of  the  Ouse;  Ilalifax  was  thirty  from  all  water  communica- 
tion. and  Rotdidale  forty  miles.  Tlie  clothier*  of  I/e«U  and 
Wakefield,  in  a petition  prescnlwl  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  favour  of  tho  bill,  complainetl  heavily  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  trans|>orting  their  manufactures:  Mho  expense 
whereof,’  tltcy  slato,  * is  not  only  very  chargeable,  but  they 
are  forced  to  stay  two  months  sometimes  while  the  roads 
arc  passable  to  market,  and  many  times  the  goods  receive 
considemb  e damage,  through  the  badness  of  roads,  by  over- 
turning.’ Another  Act  was  oblainod  in  1774,  under  which 
further  improvements  were  efferled  in  the  two  rivers ; and 
within  the  present  century  the  Aire  and  Caldcr  navigation 
has  been  rendered  one  of  the  most  eflicient  lines  of  water 
communication  in  tho  kingrlom.  Tho  Aire  is  not  navigable 
above  IxH^ds,  which  town  is  thirty  miles  above  the  junction 
of  the  Aire  with  the  Ou.4c,  and  twelve  above  the  junction  of 
the  Aire  and  Caldcr.  A little  above  I.4?od8  bridge  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  canal  locks  dourn  into  the  Aire.  'The  branch 
of  the  Aire  and  ('aider  navigation  to  Wakefield  is  twelve 
and  a half  miles  in  length  from  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  at  Ca»ll«rord  ; and  with  the  Caldcr  and  Ilebble  navi- 
gation and  Rochdale  canal  forms  tho  tine  of  d^mmunicalion 
with  south  I.^ncn&liire,  white  the  I.iced.s  and  Liverpool  canal  is 
carried  through  the  middle  and  western  parts  of  that  county, 
and  tenninaics  nl  liverpool.  At  Haddlosey,  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  Ouse,  the  Aire  and  Caldcr  navigation 
lias  a branch  to  Selby,  which  facilitates  the  interchange  of 
oommoditios  between  l.,ceds  and  Wakefield  and  the  popu- 
Imj-s  dislrirts  to  the  Wt'st.  and  the  agricultural  districts  of 
tho  East  ond  North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  In  IS20  the 
undertakers  of  the  Aire  and  Caldcr  navigation  obtained  an 
Act,  under  which  a fine  r.mal,  sixty  fwt  wide  nt  top.  and 
eighteen  and  n half  miles  in  length,  has  been  formeil  from 
Ferrybridge  to  (foole.  At  Goole,  which  was  previously  a 
small  hamlet,  capacious  dock*  hare  been  constructed,  and 
a custom-house  established,  so  that  goo<U  can  be  sbip]<ed 
hence  to  foreign  parts. 

In  1829  furilier  improvemenls  were  commenreil  in  the 
Aire  and  Calder  navigation,  by  which  vessels  of  100  Ions 
burthen  can  go  to  I^?cd»  and  Wakefield.  Additional  cuts 
have  also  been  made  in  order  lo  avoid  tho  circuitous  course 
of  tho  river,  and  the  line  has  bv  tins  means  l>een  rendered 
tevernl  mile*  shorter.  Goods  which  leave  lx“cds  and  W'akc- 
fieUl  in  the  evening  by  the  tly-boata  arrive  at  Go<4c  in  eight 
nours,  where  they  can  be  at  once  pul  on  board  sU*am-l>oaU 
for  Hamburt»h,  London,  and  other  pi, ires.  Stcam-boaU  for 
passengers  arc  employed  on  this  navigation. 

(Priestley  on  Cctuils;  ' Physical  and  Polilic.al  Googr.iphy 
of  tho  British  Islands,'  in  tho  Libntry  of  Vtful  Know- 

CALI>ER,  a river  of  Scotland,  called  the  Calder  Water, 
runs  into  tho  Civile  five  mile*  almvo  Glasgow. 

CALHKRON  1)K  la  BARCA.  HON  PEDRO,  a great 
Spanish  dramatist,  bom  of  noble  nnrent*  at  Madrid,  in 
1601.  suggests  a striking  parallel  with  I^opc  dc  Vega,  his 
celebralcil  countryman  and  forerunner  in  the  same  career. 
Both  w’ere  wonderfully  precocious:  lyipe  wrote  plays  ot  tho 
age  of  1 1 or  12.  an*l  Ckilderon  exhibited  no  interior  genius 
at  13  in  hi*  ' Carro  del  Ciclo'  (the  Heavenly  (Mmrio!). 
Both  devoted  tho  vigour  of  life  to  tho  military  profession, 
and  ihi  ir  maturity  to  the  ecclesiastical  ortler : and  the  poetic 
talent  of  both  continued  to  advanced  age.  Both  of  them 
acquired  reputation  and  even  ofliuence  from  a gill  pro- 
verbially doomed  to  j>eimry.  and  at  the  miwi  hariUy  pro- 
mising more  than  posthumous  renown*. 

Lope  and  Oldcron  gave  the  law  to  the  Spanish  the.atre. 

* t/)]M-,  Id  one  of  1u»  (rlUn.  dU'iudn  hi<  thm  »(  un|>KiCUtl<‘. 

VM  tbi*n  altcutt  litinx  in  in  tery  Mtn*  •trvH  In 

•iiirl,  Orvnnu-a  »as  hrtatUy  •lartiiif  l>rtnDte«,  Iwnteter.  Iwit  licrn  Um* 
Mi  :lit  of  f.>r  t«n  while  the  0>imer.  nnlwitli<lai)<iinp  n 

e,liiH>n  ,>f  hi*  WfirL*  in  i’J  initime*.  i«  cftBifinliTVlt  HiTil»<*.«i.  r\en 
■y  1,1*  CMmiiviTM's.  L<ft  «/ CeraMfei,  and  Lent  lluiUtt*!'*  A»ni»t 

j i-’pt  it 


Tliey  exhibit  all  the  irregularity  of  Shakspoatv,  hi*  «iib]i« 
mity,  and  his  abaunlity.  with  his  tlasbes  of  genius,  and  hit 
truth  lo  nature;  thus  frequently  retleemiug  their  nurae- 
roUH  faults,  uml  making  amends  for  many  to  us  now  very 
ridiculous  scenes.  Thu  fertility  of  these  two  writers  is  not 
the  least  surprising  part  of  their  history.  lx>pe  addcfl  2000. 
and  Calderon  5ou  pieces  at  least  to  the  national  dramatic 
stock.  Their  success  could  not  fail  to  call  forth  numerous 
imitator*  at  homo  and  abroad,  ond  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
more  correct  cla-*.*  of'wriler*.  such  as  Corneille^.  Moli^ret. 
&c. : the  French  translations  by  Linguct^  doubtless  cun- 
Iribiitcd  largely  to  prwluce  this  effect. 

But  while  I^jie,  under  Philip  II.  and  Philip  III.,  both  of 
whom  were  iiver«  to  the  stage,  had  to  minister  to  the 
fanciful  and  extravagant  taste  of  the  crowds  to  whom  alom* 
heeoMld*1u'k  for  support  and  success  till  Pliilip  IV. ’*  ac- 
cession in  the  year  1621. — Calderon,  more  fortunate,  enjoved 
early  in  life  the  patronage  both  of  the  multitude  and  of  the 
rederting  few.  by  txuning  later  under  a prince  who  was  fond 
of  theatrical  nmusemenu,  and  himself  supposotl  to  lie  the 
author  of  certain  pieces  liearing  the  title  of  ‘ Comedia*  do 
un  Ingenio  de  esta  Ck>rle’  (Plays  written  by  a Wit  of  thi.* 
Court). 

Calderon’s  taleuls,  whicli  had  been  earlv  manifosleil  at 
school  under  the  Jesuits,  devclo]«cd  al  ^alamanm,  nm* 
already  admired  in  the  S]Kinish  possessions  of  Italy  and  the 
l>ow  (kiuniries,  were  nt  last  cncourngiHl  by  the  patronage 
of  Philip  IV.  Philip,  who  was  anxious  to  increase  the  Mat 
of  his  court,  and  to  set  the  first-rate  wjt*  to  work  for  tlt» 
purpose,  lieslowed  on  Calderon  a knighthood  of  Santiago 
in  1636  ; invited  him  to  Madrid  in  1040  to  write  the  ' Cor- 
tamcn  de  Amor  y Zclos'  (the  Ckmtest  l*etwcen  l.«vc  ami 
.lealousy),  a sort  of  festival  to  bo  perfonned  on  the  lake  ol 
Buen-Rctiro;  and  soon  raisetl  his  allowance  to  an  exctul't 
more  i>er  day.  Subsequently,  in  1649,  ho  intrusted  to  hi* 
taste  and  ingenuity  tho  plan  and  dirtvtions  of  some  trium- 
phal arche*,  under  which  the  royal  bride  Mary  Anna  of 
Austria  was  to  pass. 

At  the  age  of  jl»  Calderon  entered  the  church,  and,  two 
years  afterwards,  tho  king  licstowed  on  him  a chaplaincy  of 
Toleilo.  In  1663  he  gave  him  another  similar  piece  of’pre- 
ferment,  with  a handivome  pension  chargeil  on  the  revenue 
of  Sicily,  and  other  similar  acknowledgments  of  his  ser- 
vices nnd  merits.  During  the  long  |*enod  of  thirty-seven 
years  he  wrote,  by  special  commission  of  the  munici- 
pality of  Madrid,  and  of  other  cities,  such  ns  Tidedo.  Sevilh. 
and  Granada,  about  l»0  ' Autos  Sacramontales,'  or  sacred 
piece*,  which  rewmble  those  of  the  I6lh  century,  commonly 
calleil  ' Myj-terics.'  Tlie  Autos  of  Calderon  soon  supersedi  d 
those  of  nil  previou*  Spanish  authors;  and  lo  their  eoin- 
)>o»inon  tho  i>oot  devoted  the  remaining  30  years  of  liis  hfw 
^ after  he  had  entered  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  In  In* 
80th  year  he  wrote  his  * Hado  y Diviaa.’  A*  the  )>ook«cl!er» 
wore  now  selling  spurious  works  under  his  name,  be  wa* 
tirged  hy  the  duke  of  Veraguos  to  make  a true  list  of  all 
his  works,  but  he  merely  sent  a list  of  his  Autos,  expre^ising,. 
on  religious  grounds,  very  little  concern  for  the  rest. 

Some  of  tiic  Autos  of  Calderon,  especially  that  tuititled 
‘ I.4I  Dovocion  do  lu  Cruz’  (the  Devotion  of  the  Cross, 
moaning  its  miraides),  arc  the  bent  productions  of  the  kind. 
Augustus  Schlcgcl  has  translated  it,  with  some  others  of 
the  best  of  hia  dramas,  such  as  ’ K1  Principo  constante,*  a 
Irageily  which  might  be  called  the  T.usiianian  Regulu.s  for 
its  Portuguese  lofty  subject.  It  is  indeed  Calderon’s  roaster- 
picco,  and  displays  the  full  lustre  of  his  genius.  Ho  wrote 
also  a jKiem  in  octaves  on  the  wof'mwo#  or  poKlrimn'int 
(tho  old  scholastic  and  ascetic  collective  denomination  of 
death,  judgment,  heaven,  and  hell).  There  is  also  among 
his  works  a discourse  on  painting.  ‘ La  Noblcza  d«  la  Pin- 
tura  ;’  another  in  vindication  of  the  stage,  ' Dcfen«a  do  la 
Corocilia;’  and  many  songs,  sonnets,  nnd  ballad*,  with 
mimermis  short  poems  to  which  the  highest  prizes  vrero 
adjudged  on  various  occasions. 

4 .V  rirr  A Wn?  runtnAcr**.  It  If  brlierod  ttiat  OiirnnlU  rnrtM<l  hi*  Ifrrf  rtfii* 
upin  IIk*  ptijt  i>r  ('Dklrruni  ••  mcacl  ttoduulrtrdly  Un  tSuk  liliCiit  ami  I, it. 
MiHili  nr  Tium  liMlIlfllno  iloltaatro. 

t * F'-rntnr*  tavaulAt*  nat  (iirirra'ett  by  rabIffOD'a  * No  h.«i  builaa 

con  rl  .\tt>or*  (Lo%«  is  no  Joke):  an<t  Snrroa,  olio  aiMMirti  narythia^, 
SroiaK  Uitflcarml,  uoder  the  title  of ' I,a  bu«*e  AptMieoee,'  I'alderua'a  ‘ Nunea 
W p«»r  e«  rirrlo'  { The  wertl  if  nrrer  true). 

i On  I.in;r>ie1'a  ' Vi->1  niicii,'  a (matiataiBofCabteTOB'*  'AVealdeHeZalanra,*' 
the  «rtl-km*rn  tj^lot  a'flfrtiofa  b«ill  bit  ' I’ayMti  tnanalrai,'  renrraeated 
with  aoreeaa  in  1777  >t  ooe  of  tbe  provineial  Ibealrrt  of  Kranee,  SBu  a^ain  he 
l*’'9  al  the  Tbeilre  FnCfatt  at  Parti, 

Not  la  Bieniinn  nufierootoibeT  intiani-e*  of  a timiUr  M slto-414  nol 

foiXOtten  tlial  f aUeiwn’t  • SecfeU>  a <oeti'  (The  pubU^i^  S«met)  baa  aj*- 
|<«afv4  ia  tbr  llnUan,  Pn-ach,  and  German  Uag,iA|M. 
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Tlio  dale  of  Cdderon'a  death  is  rnriously  staled,  but  that 
of  IG81,  on  the  2illi  of  May,  Whitsunlidc  day,  which  is 
i(iven  by  uu  oM  bi'igraphor,  hia  )!ix>at  (riotid  and  panegymt, 
api>ears  to  be  the  mo^t  correct : and  to  a certain  extent  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  word  octogettariurn,  which  occurs  in  a 
inonumontal  inscription  to  the  poet's  memory  in  the  paro- 
chial church  of  Sun  Salvador,  near  the  Hotel  do  Villc  of 
Madrid. 

To  revert  to  the  parallel  between  the  two  great  Spanish 
dramatists.  I/>po  wiw  bolder  and  ruder,  Calderon  more 
brilliant  and  refined,  a keener  observer  of  the  foroulo  mind 
nml  manners,  a readier  contriver  of  plots,  uhirh  are  full  of 
business  and  bustle,  naturally  arising  from  intricacies  which 
are  most  happily  disentangled  in  \\ii  denoufmenU.  In  this 
respect  bo  surpasses  even  Murcto  and  Solis,  but  he  does 
not  always  keep  within  the  rules  of  strict  morality.  He 
allows  vice  loo  fmquently  to  triumph,  out  of  deference,  pro- 
bably, ns  simio  would  have  it  by  way  of  apology  for  him,  to 
the  fashionable  morals  of  the  time.  The  chivdrous  delicacy 
ns  to  the  point  of  honour,  which  oAen  supplies  the  place  of 
morality,  is  displayed  in  its  most  favourable  aspect  in  some 
of  his  dramas.  Sometimes  he  appears  to  be  seized  with  a 
moralizing  fit,  which  contrasts  strangely  with  tho  Icvltv, 
merriment,  intrigues,  and  mad  gallantry  which  were  ex- 
hibited for  the  first  time  on  the  Spanikh  stage  in  his  * Come- 
dias  do  Capa  y Espuda'  (plays  of  cloak  and  sword).  TIuho 
pieces  take  their  name  from  the  dress  in  which  they  were 
perfi>rmc<l  (then  the  general  costume  of  the  gentry  thruugh- 
o\it  Europe),  and  in  contradistinction  to  tho  'Oimedias 
hemicas'  (historical  dramas),  w’hicb  were  iiitendod  to  excite 
surprise  and  admiration.  In  the  lalter,  bve  is  the  feeling 
which  actuated  tho  champions  of  chivalry,  while  in  the 
former  It  is  merely  u verlKiso  and  glozing  gallantry  which 
suceueded  tp  tho  poetical  worship  of  the  fair.  These  iMUtig 
a S4)rt  of  dramatised  novels,  on  subjects  selected  from 
lushionable  life,  gave  full  scope  to  (^Ideron's  elegance  of 
language,  gracefultu«s  of  dialogue,  facility  of  verkitication, 
richness  of  diction,  and  fertility  of  imagination ; qnahties 
ind<*ed  which  sometimes  make  him  too  ditfuse. 

C'nideron  gave  tho  last  polish  to  tho  S{xinish  theatre 
without  changing  its  nature.  He  imparted  dignitv  to  the 
historical,  or.  as  they  were  styled,  heroic  comedies;  but 
while  some  of  them  arc  the  htjkt.  other*  are  tho  most  trivial 
of  his  produciiuns.  and  arc  full  of  historical  hhinders. 

The  greater  part  of  ('aldenm's  works  were  pubUsh<Hl  at 
Madrid  in  9 vols.  dto,  1689  : the  first  three  volumes  coiilain 
his  comedies,  and  the  six  last  a great  number  of  his  Autos 
Sacramcntalos.  They  were  reprinted  at  Madrid  in  K26 
and  1760  in  10  vots.  4to.  A collection  of  his  Autos  ap- 
peared also  at  Madrid  in  17o9  in  6 vols.  4t<).  In  1830 
George  Kell  published  at  I.,eipzig  a splendid  edition  of  Cal- 
deron in  4 vols.  8vo„  to  bo  followed  by  a fifth,  which  is  to 
contain  some  of  his  inedited  pieces  and  critical  remarks. 
The  *Te.atro  E«panol,*  published  by  Ta  Huerta,  gives  but  a 
partial  idea  of  (’alderon's  talent;  for  he  has  selected  the 
Comedicui  de  Capa  y Ktvada,  two  only  excoplod,  one  of 
which  is  styled  heroica,  although  it  belongs  to  the  mytho- 
logical class. 

CALRDO'NIA,  the  name  given  by  Tacitus  and  other 
nntient  writers  to  the  most  northern  part  of  Britain,  N.  of 
the  ffistuarics  of  Glota  and  Bodolria  (the  Clyde  and  the 
Forth),  which  formed  tho  permanent  boundaries  nf  the 
Homan  pnivinee.  Tacitus  calls  the  natives  tho  ' Britons 
who  inhabit  Cale<lonia,'  and  he  says  that  the  reddish  colour 
of  their  hair  and  Ihoir  large  limbs  denoted  them  to  lie  of 
German  extraction.  iAgrienl/p  f^la,  H,  25.)  Agricola 
was  the  first  Roman  general  who  came  in  contact  with  the 
Caledonians.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  government  he  ad- 
vanctnl  beyond  Brxlotrin  by  land,  while  his  fleet  followed 
along  tho  const.  He  found  a sharp  resistance,  ami  the 
ninth  legion  was  surprised  by  night  in  its  camp  by  tho  na- 
tives, who  w»To  at  last  repulsed  after  much  loss  on  both 
sides.  In  tho  fullowing  y»»ar  Agricoin  marched  again  into 
Caledonia  as  far  as  tho  Grauipians,  where  more  than  .lO.OuO 
of  the  natives  were  p'lstcd  under  the  command  of  Gnlgacus, 
their  principal  chief.  The  battle,  winch  was  won  by  Roman 
tactics,  and  attended  with  a dreadful  slaughter  of  tho 
Cnlwlonians,  is  described  in  a roost  lively  manner  by  Ta- 
citus. In  the  night  the  natives  retreated  into  the  interior, 
after  liumhig  their  houses  or  hulm  and  Agricola  could 
not  tell  wh.ch  way  they  had  gone.  Acconlinglv  he  raove<l 
back  his  army  to  the  S.  of  the  borders  of  Olo'ta  and  Bo- 
dotria,  the  lino  between  which  ho  had  fortified  by  strong 


outposts.  [Anto?isnk  Wall.]  There  « no  evidence  of 
the  Romans  having  ever  after  advanced  much  beyond  tbo<o 
limits.  The  name  of  CaliHloiua  has  been  often  applied  to 
Sc,*oUand  in  general,  though  improperly. 

CALEL^NIA,  new.  [nW  Calkdonia.] 

CAI.KNBERG,  a principllity  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  now  comprised  in  the  I..anddfosi<ii 
or  province  of  Hanover.  It  is  a fertile  tract,  produces  much 
grain,  llax.  hemp.  &c.,  is  well  wooded  in  the  western  disiricN, 
and  is  watered  by  the  Lcino  and  Weser.  Its  area  is  about 
1040  square  miles.  It  contains  12  towns,  among  which 
are  Hanover,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  ; Haroela,  on  tho 
Weser  (5800  inhabitants) ; and  Eldagzen  (2050);  12  mar- 
ket villages,  and  392  villages  and  hamlets.  Tho  number 
of  inhabitants  was  in  1812  al>out  139.200;  1822,  159,000  : 
and  in  1828,  162,540;  it  is  now  estimati^  at  upwards  of 
170,000.  In  arable  and  garden  lauds  it  possesses  about 
295,000  acres,  and  in  meadows  and  pastures  about  120,000  : 
the  net  income  which  they  yield  tho  owners  is  about ) lO.flOoA 
<803,000  dollars),  being  rather  more  than  five  shillings  p«*r 
acre.  Calenbcrg  is  also  a royal  bailiwick  in  the  same 
principality  ; its  name  is  derived  from  a burgh,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  I.einc,  where  the  former  dukes  u>.(‘d 
to  hold  their  court.  The  steward  of  this  bailiwick  has  hi* 
oflicc  ill  Calcnberg,  a village  on  the  Lcinc,  with  9 hou«^cs 
and  alK>ut  lOO  inhabitants. 

CALF,N1).\R.  [Kalendau.] 

CAl.KNDS.  fKALKMLK.] 

CALEFns’O.  AMBIIO'GIO,  born  at  Oalepiu  in  the 
province  of  Bergamo,  was  an  ••\u*tin  friar,  and  wmfo  n 
Latin  dii-lionary.  whwh  was  line  of  the  earliest  works  of 
the  kind,  and  was  first  published  at  Reggio,  ful..  1.50’.  It 
w'ent  through  many  editions,  most  of  tliem  with  numerous 
additions,  which  made  it  almost  a new  work.  Pnsscrat's 
I edition,  1609,  with  the  tiilo  ' Diciionanum  Octolinguc.' con- 
tains tho  corrcsixmding  words  in  Greek.  Hebrew,  Italian. 
German,  Spanish.  French,  and  English.  Oiiier  editions 
added  the  Sclavonian  and  Hungarian.  Faeciointi,  n<>.Hi<,ted 
by  ForcelUni.  published  a new  edition  of  Calcpino's,or  rather 
Pas.ccrat's.  dictionary,  aUo  in  eight  languages,  two  vuU.  fol., 
Padua.  17.11.  While  engaged  on  this  labour  Forcellini 
conceived  the  idea  of  a tuialty  new  and  more  complete  and 
critical  lexicon,  and  after  sjicnding  .10  years  in  compiling  it, 
he  published  it  under  the  title  of ‘Tolius  Latinitatis  J^cxieon.' 
four  vols.  fo).,  P.ulua,  1771.  Forrellini's  lexicon  suiiorseded 
all  former  I.alin  dictionaries.  A new  edition  has  been 
lately  published  at  Pudua  by  tho  Abate  Furlnnetto.  Cale- 
pino  died  in  1510  at  a very  old  age. 

CALF.  The  rearing  and  fattening  of  calves  is  a very- 
important  part  of  rural  economy,  and  on  tho  care  with  which 
this  is  done  de]>cnds  much  of  tho  profit  of  grass-land  in 
particular  situations.  In  the  dairy  diktricts  tho  milk  i«  so 
valuable,  that  calves  are  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
some  countries  they  arc  killed  when  only  a few  days  old, 
and  the  llesh  is  of  little  value,  being  very  soft  .and  tasielesK. 
In  others  the  llesh  uf  very  young  calves  is  considered  un- 
wholesome, and  penalties  hare  been  imposed  on  tho^e  who 
kill  a calf  before  a certain  age.  This  is  the  case  in  France 
and  SaiUcerland,  whore  ten  days  is  tho  earliest  time  nt 
which  a calf  is  permitted  to  be  killed  for  sale. 

Wealth  and  luxury  have  iniroduce<l  a very  dificrcnl  mode 
of  proceeding  in  England.  Calves  are  sucklcil  with  great 
care,  and  allowed  to  Lake  as  mm-h  milk  as  they  <nn  swal- 
low, in  order  to  make  them  fat.  and  their  llesh  white, 
firm,  and  delicate.  The  price  at  which  a fat  calf  is  sold, 
when  ten  or  twelve  weeks  old.  is  often  much  greater  than 
he  would  fetch  at  twelve  months,  if  reared  in  the  common 
way.  It  is  chtelly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns 
that  the  practice  of  fattening  calves  is  profitable.  Tho 
calf-dealer  buys  calves  in  the  dairy  districts,  and  sells  them 
again  to  those  who  suckle  them.  The  animals  are  carried 
to  a great  distance  in  carts  made  purposely  flat  and  shal- 
low, their  four  feet  ticil  firmly  together,  and  their  heads 
hanging  over  the  bock  and  sides  of  the  cart.  In  this  posi- 
tion they  renmiii  whole  <lays  without  food  or  drink,  and 
when  (hey  arrive  nl  the  place  of  sale  they  are  so  weak  and 
attenuated  that  many  of  them  die  ; and  all  nf  tiiem  require 
the  greatest  care  and  attention  for  several  days  Iwfore  they 
recover  sufficient  strength  to  bear  their  natural  fijod.  If 
(hey  are  allowed  to  satisfy  their  appetite  at  first  they  inva- 
riably scour,  that  is.  purge  violently,  and  die.  If  the  strong 
astringent  medicines  sold  in  the  shops  for  the  scouring  in 
calves  is  given  to  thoia  in  this  weak  sUtOi  it  only  acccle>-aU:s 
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their  duftth.  The  bett  remedy  is  to  boil  the  railk  for  them, 
IU141  (five  thuro  little  at  first ; to  mix  some  itorch  or  arrov* 
roi»l  will)  it,  and  to  (^ivo  tlicm  a raw  eg(f  beat  up  in  milk. 
This  rohlores  the  strength  of  the  stomach,  and  generallv 
cures  them.  When  the  calf  begins  to  thrive  on  tho  milk 
which  he  sucks,  or  a Inch  is  g^'en  him  warm  from  the  cow. 
nothing  inure  is  necussary  than  to  keep  him  extremely  clean 
and  dry.  to  give  him  plenty  of  air,  but  not  much  light,  and 
never  to  disturb  biro  between  his  meals,  which  are  gene* 
rally  iwico  in  the  day,  at  the  usual  time  of  milking  tho 
rows.  Where  it  can  be  conveniently  dune,  it  is  belter  to  let 
them  suck  three  times  a day.  If  one  cow  does  not  give 
sufficient  milk  to  satisfy  the  calf  when  he  begins  to  get 
large,  another  cow  must  be  at  hand.  Where  a number  of 
calves  are  fattened  at  once,  and  no  butter  or  eheeso  is  mado, 
the  number  and  ago  of  the  calves  must  be  regulated  by  the 
number  of  cows  and  the  quantity  of  milk  which  they  give, 
so  that  there  shall  be  milk  enough  for  all. 

The  calf  pens  should  1»o  made  like  narrow  stalls,  each 
fur  the  acronaroodation  of  only  one  calf,  just  wide  enough 
to  allow  him  to  lie  down,  but  not  to  turn  about  ond  lick 
hiiuself,  which,  if  it  become  a habit,  will  much  retard  his 
progress  in  fattening.  The  bottom  of  the  pen  should  be 
paved  with  brick,  and  washed  clean  morning  and  evening 

or  it  should  Iw  Ituarded  ; the  boards  should  be  six  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  have  holes  bored  in  them  to  let  the 
unne  drain  throujjh.  A piece  of  chalk  or  powdered  lime* 
^tone  is  frequently  put  in  a small  trough,  which  the  calf 
licks,  and  thus  corrects  tho  acidity  which  is  apt  to  be  gene- 
rated in  tho  stomach.  The  common  notion  that  it  makes 
the  llcah  whiter  is  a mistake,  except  so  far  as  good  health 
lit  tho  calf  produces  whiter  liesh.  W’hcn  the  calves  are 
taken  out  of  their  stalls  to  suck  the  cows,  they  must  uot 
l»e  allowed  to  play  instead  of  sucking.  If  they  appear  not 
to  have  much  appetite  a little  salt  may  ho  rubl^  into  their 
mouth,  and  they  may  occasionally  have  a raw  egg  put  down 
their  throat  At  6ve  or  six  weeks  old,  if  a little  sweet  h.iy 
is  tied  in  a small  bundle  with  a string  and  hung  before 
them,  they  will  pick  a little  of  it;  and  by  thus  exciting  the 
saliva  the  digestion  will  be  assisted.  It  is  only  by  minute 
attention  that  the  suckling  of  calves  can  be  made  more  pro* 
ftlable  than  the  making  of  butter  or  cheese.  When  It  is 
well  managed,  and  the  price  of  veal  is  about  one-half  the 
price  of  butter  b^  the  pound,  there  is  an  advantage  in  suck- 
ling,- but  otherwise  making  butter  is  more  profltablo. 

Calves  should  be  fat  by  eight  or  nine  weeks  old.  and  it  is 
seldom  advisable  to  keep  tbein  above  twelve  weeks.  When 
they  get  large  they  take  a much  greater  quantity  of  milk,  in 
comparison  with  wiiat  they  do  at  seven  or  eight  weeks  old, 
to  pnaluee  the  same  increase  of  flesh.  A calf  of  16  or  18 
stones  (eight  pounds  to  tho  stone)  the  four  quarters,  and  well 
fattad,  will  always  sell  better  than  one  that  is  larger. 

When  milk  is  scarce,  and  the  calves  have  not  enough  to 
satisfy  them,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  them  some  sub- 
stitute, such  as  meal  mixed  with  warm  milk,  or  balls  of 
meal  and  water  with  a little  gin  in  them,  which  makes 
them  drowsy.  Linseed  made  into  a jelly  with  boiling 
water  and  mixed  with  warm  milk  is  given  by  some,  or  pow- 
ilervd  oil-cake.  All  these  substitutes  can  only  b«  recom- 
mended when  the  milk  fails — they  <leteriorate  the  Hesh 
more  or  less.  The  best  plan,  in  such  a case,  is  to  sell  the 
largest  calves  and  reduce  the  number,  so  that  they  may  all 
have  their  fill  of  milk.  To  know  the  weight  of  the  four 
(quarters  of  a calf  when  killed,  take  the  live  weight  and  mul- 
tiply it  by  O’C.  Thus  if  a live  calf  weighs  80U  pounds,  his 
four  Quarters  when  he  is  killed  will  weigh  300  x 0'6  s ] >o  ^ 
puunus. 

When  calves  sro  intended  to  be  reared  for  grazing  or  for 
the  dairy,  the  most  perfect  individuals  should  be  chosen. 
They  should  bo  well  examined,  cspecisUy  the  cow  calves,  to 
OMrertuin  whether  they  have  a parfect  udder  and  teats,  a 
broad  pelt  is,  and  |TOod  lungs.  If  any  deficiency  appears, 
they  ought  to  be  sold  or  fattened.  They  should  be  allowed  tn 
suck  the  mother  three  or  fi»ur  days,  but  no  more,  and  then 
be  taught  to  drink  milk  out  of  a pail.  This  is  soon  accom- 
pluheuby  gentlonew  and  care.  Should  there  be  any  dif- 
ficulty in  teaching  him  to  suck  with  the  hand  in  the  usual 
way,  a wisp  of  twisted  straw  is  put  into  the  pail  and  one 
end  of  it  in  his  mouth.  This  *«ldom  fails  to  bring  him  to 
drink.  When  tlie  oalf  is  a week  old,  skimmed  milk  which 
has  Ih-4'U  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool  again,  so  as  U)  be  milk- 
waru).  may  bo  given  him.  After  a time  this  may  be  diluted 
With  water,  and  a little  meal  stirred  into  it;  c some  thin 


gruel  may  be  made  to  which  skimmed  mha  le  added.  (Xir- 
rots  or  turnips  make  an  excellent  food  fur  calves,  esiKcinlly 
if  they  are  boiled  with  eut  hay  and  given  warm,  in  this 
way  calves  may  be  reared  with  ver)  little  milk,  till  they  can 
live  on  grass  alone.  A bull-calf  not  intcndeil  to  be  kept  »s 
a bull  may  be  castrated  when  three  montlis  old. 

Tlie  diseases  of  calves  are  chiefly  scouriog  and  cjnstiua- 
tion ; for  the  first,  if  the  calves  arc  strong,  the  following 
recipe  is  recommended  by  Clater,  and  appears  likely  to  re- 
move the  complaint: — prepared  chalk  lour  ounces,  crabs' 
eyes  two  ounces,  while  powder  of  burnt  bones  two  ounces. 
Ihese  ingrc<lienu  are  pulverized  and  well  mixed,  and  a 
largo  table-spoonful  of  the  powder  is  given  in  a pint  of  new 
milk  every  night  and  morning  before  the  calf  is  fix],  until 
the  purging  ceases.  For  costiveness  tho  following  is  a gex^ 
and  safe  remedy castor  oil  one  ounce,  prepared  kali  naif 
a drachm,  ginger  in  powder  one  tea-spoonful.  Mix  these 
for  a dose,  and  give  it  in  half  a pint  of  warm  milk. 

CALIBRE.  CALIPER,  or  CALLIPER.  The  first  of 
these  words  is  French,  and  was  a technical  term  of  artillery, 
signifying  the  internal  diameter  or  bore  of  any  piec«  of 
ordnance.  Since  it  has  been  naturalized  in  England,  it  has 
come  to  signify  generally  the  diameter  of  any  round  sub- 
stunee,  and  fii^ratively  the  extent  of  intellectual  or  other 
qualities.  Calippcr  compasses  or  callipers  are  compasses 
intended  to  measure  the  calibre  or  diameter  of  round  iKKlies, 
and  are  formed  with  curved  legs,  knubbed  iiiitead  of 
pointed.  Being  opened  until  the  l^y  to  be  measured  can 
only  just  pass  through  them,  the  distance  between  the  two 
internal  extremities  of  Uie  knobs  is  of  course  tho  diameter 
of  tho  body. 

CAUCO.  [Cotton.] 

CALK^O-PRINTING,  the  art  of  dyeing  woven  fabrics 
of  cotton  with  variegated  figures  and  colours  more  or  less 
permanent.  It  has  been  practised  from  time  immemorial 
in  India,  upon  the  kind  of  cotton  cloth  railed  calico,  IVom 
Calicut. 

There  are  very  few  dye-stuffs  capable  by  themselves  of 
: imparting  tq  cotton  colours  of  sufficient  lustre  and  durability 
oombined.  They  must  in  general  bo  rendered  fast  os  well 
as  brilliant,  by  the  inlcr\ention  of  certain  substances, 
which,  in  consequence  of  their  attraction  for  tlie  textile 
filaments  and  the  colouring  matters,  form  a bond  of  union 
between  the  two,  and  are  on  that  account  sometimes  called 
bases,  and  at  other  times  mordants,  from  their  taking  firm 
hold  of,  or  biting,  the  dyes.  These  intermediate  bodies, 
(hough  colourless  themselves,  generally  possess  tho  power 
of  mMifying  more  or  less  the  colour  of  the  dye,  or  of  pro- 
ducing from  tlie  same  dye-stuff  different  tints ; so  that  a 
piece  of  white  cloth,  after  being  imbued  with  various  mor- 
dants, will  assume  various  colours  in  a single  dye-vat.  Tlius 
if  white  calico  be  impressed  with  the  mordant  of  acetate  of 
alumina  in  one  set  of  lines,  with  that  of  acetate  of  iron  in  a 
second,  and  with  a mixture  of  these  two  mordants  in  a third, 
on  being  exposed  to  tho  madder  bath  for  a proper  time,  it 
will  become  permanently  printed  in  red,  block,  and  choeo. 
late  stripes. 

This  curious  process  would  seem  to  be  characteristic,  of 
the  scientific  refinement  of  the  present  time,  and  vet  it  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Hindus  and  Egyptians.  Pliny  de- 
scribes it  with  sufficient  precision.  'Robes  and  white  veils 
are  painted  in  Egypt,'  says  he, ' in  a wonderful  way  ; being 
first  imbued,  not  with  dyes,  but  with  dye-absorbing  drugs, 
by  which  they  appear  to  be  unaltered,  but  when  plunged 
for  a little  in  a cauldron  of  the  boiling  dye-stuff,  they  arc 
found  to  be  painted.  Since  there  is  only  one  colour  in  the 
cauldron,  it  is  marvellous  to  see  many  colours  impurted  to 
the  robe,  in  consequence  of  the  modifying  agency  of  tho  ex- 
cipient drug.  Nor  can  the  dye  bo  washed  out.  Thus  the 
cauldron,  which  would  of  itself  undoubtedly  confuse  tho 
colours  of  cloths  previously  dyed,  is  made  to  impart  several 
dyes  from  a single  one,  painting  while  it  boils  *.’ 

In  India,  where  manufacturing  processes  have  probably 
suffered  little  change  in  the  course  of  throe  thousand  years, 
not  only  is  the  aK  of  using  mordants  well  known,  but  that 
of  applying  resist  pastes,  in  order  to  preserve  the  cloth 
fVom  the  action  of  the  dye-bath  in  any  desired  figures  or 
spots.  In  tho  Soci^ti  Industrielle  of  Muhlhauscn,  a towm 
of  great  celebrity  in  calico^rinting,  may  he  seen  speci- 
mens not  only  m modem  Indian  calicoes  in  the  prepa- 
ration state,  topically  covered  with  wax.  to  serve  as  a resist 
to  (he  indigo  dye,  but  of  ancient  styles  of  pencilled  cloths, 

* * Katml  Bliloy,'  book  «hsf , U, 
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which  had  been  the  work  of  prineetsea,  eorered  with  flguiwt 
of  such  complexity  could  not  be  made  without  a very 
tedious  and  costly  education,  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
artisans.  Among  other  curiosities,  the  counterpane  of  a 
state  bed  U shown,  six  yards  long  and  three  broad,  which 
must  have  taken  a hfvUmo  to  execute,  on  their  plan  of 
applying  the  melted  wax  with  a pencil. 

Processes  of  printing,  similar  to  the  Indian,  have  been 
long  practised  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  Levant;  but  they 
were  not  attempted  in  Europe  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  some  time  aAor  its  extended  com- 
merce had  made  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  eastern  world 
objects  of  general  admiration  and  desire.  Anderson,  in 
his  ‘ History  of  Commerce,'  places  the  origin  of  English 
calico-printing  as  far  back  as  the  year  1676;  but  Mr. 
Thomson,  of  Primrose,  near  Clitheroe,  a better  authority, 
assigns  the  year  1696  as  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  this  art  in  England,  when  a small  print-ground  was  esta- 
blished on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at  Richmond,  by  a 
Frenchman.  The  first  large  establishment  of  the  kind  was 
at  Bromley-hall,  in  Essex.  It  was  not  till  tiio  year  176S 
however  that  the  business  was  carried  into  Lancashire,  whore 
it  now  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  productive 
branches  of  English  manufactures.  From  its  outset,  the 
printing  of  cotton  goods  encountered  the  keenest  hostility 
from  the  silk  weavers  of  SpitalOelds,  who  in  the  year  1680, 
and  often  afterwards,  assailed  in  a riotous  manner  the  East 
India  House,  on  account  of  the  Company  importing  the 
rhimxes  of  Malabar.  The  English  government ’gaie  way 
t')  the  remonstrances  of  the  silk  trade,  and  imposed, 
first  of  all,  hcavyr  duties  on  Indian  calicoes,  and  in  1700 
pohibited  their  impuriation  altogether.  This  law  became 
nearly  inojieralive,  in  conseQuenco  of  the  excessive  penalties 
annexed  to  its  infraction.  In  17*20  the  Wirar  of  all  printed 
calicoes  wliatsocver.  foreign  and  British,  was  prohibited  by 
n new  law,  passed  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  clamour  of 
the  woollen  and  silk  manufacturers  ; but  in  1730  parliament 
was  pleased  to  permit  British  calicoes  only,  made  of  cotton 
wi>n  and  linen  warp,  to  be  printed  and  worn,  on  paying  a 
duly  of  6(/.  the  square  yarn.  It  was  not  till  1774,  and 
Dllur  a most  expensive  application  to  parliament,  that  cloth 
luadu  entirely  of  cotton  was  allowed  to  be  printed,  though 
cotton  cloth  was  far  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  the 
mixed  webs  of  linen  and  cotton,  which  took  on  the  colours 
unequally,  owing  to  the  unequal  attraction  of  thesu  two 
fnb-ics  for  dyes.  The  calico-printing  of  this  country  con- 
tinued to  groan  under  the  most  oppressive  fiscal  laws  till 
the  year  1831,  when  they  were  finally  repealed,  and  the 
business  was  left  to  its  natural  rate  of  development,  under 
the  taste,  science,  and  capital  of  the  country.  Since  that 
time  it  bus  probably  quadrupled  in  extent ; a single  manu- 
facturer, Mr.  Coates  of  Manchester,  has  turned  oft  in  one 
year  a million  of  pieces. 

Linen  was  long  ago,  and  silk  and  woollen  fkbrici  also 
have  recently  been  made  the  subjects  of  topical  dyeing, 
upon  principles  analogous  to  those  of  calico-printing,  but 
with  certain  |>eculiarities,  arising  from  the  nature  of  their 
textile  materials. 

Cslicues,  muslins.  &c.  intended  for  printing  must  be  first 
of  all  freed  from  their  fibrous  down  by  the  action  of  the 
singeing  machine.  This  consists  either  of  a setDi-cylinder  of 
cast-iron  laid  horizontally,  and  kept  at  a bright  red  heat  by 
a furnare,  or  of  a horizontal  range  of  gas-jet  flames : over 
one  of  these  the  plane  of  cloth  is  drawn  with  a steady 
cuntinuous  mution,  and  ut  a rate  suited  to  its  texture.  When 
gas  flames  are  emplnyed.  a line  of  suction-tubes  is  placed 
over  the  extended  wel>,  to  draw  the  flame  up  through  the 
interstices  of  the  cloth,  which  effectually  clears  the  throadi, 
according  to  the  ingenious  plan  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hall,  of 
Basford.  Some  manufacturers  singe  the*  goods  as  they 
come  from  the  loom  ; but  they  would  find  their  advantage 
in  previously  wa.shing  out  ibo  weaver’s  dressing  from  them 
at  the  dash-wheel,  and  then  drying  and  calendering  them. 

The  cotton  cloth  must  be  next  well  bleached,  because  the 
whiter  it  is  thcMnorc  light  will  it  reflect  from  its  surface,  and 
the  tooru  brilliant  will  he  the  colour  of  its  dves.  The  first 
step  in  the  blesching  process  is  liuiling  the  cfolh  in  an  alka- 
line baih,  which  for  delicate  fine  goods  consists  of  a weak 
solution  of  inda.  and  fl>r  stronger  articles  slaked  lime  and 
water.  For  this  purpone  a Ixiwking  apparatus  merits  the 
preference.  It  connisU  of  a large  egg-shajicd  rauldnm,  with 
a flat  falst*  liottnn  placed  a hltle  above  the  rounded  true 
one,  to  protect  the  cloth  from  the  danger  of  being  score  bed 


by  the  fire.  Through  the  centre  of  the  faise  bottom  a ver 
tical  pipe  rises  from  near  the  real  bottom  to  somewhat  higher 
than  the  top  of  the  cauldron,  and  carries  a conical  cap  (um- 
brella-wise) almvo  its  open  mouth.  The  boiler  being  filled 
with  goods,  and  supplied  with  a proper  quantity  of  the  du- 
len^enl  liquid,  is  securely  covered  with  a dome-shaped  lid. 
Whenever  ebullition  becomes  active,  the  steam  (hrtes  a 
constant  stream  of  liquid  tip  the  central  pipe,  caudng 
its  constant  overflow,  whereby  the  goods  are  irrigated  and 
soaked  with  the  boiling  hot  ley  of  lime,  soda,  or  |x>tash. 
During  its  desrent  it  is  partially  cooled,  but  on  reaching  the 
bottom  it  recovers  its  nscensional  power  by  the  agency  of 
the  steam,  and  thus  circulates  up  and  down  as  lung  a.s  the 
heat  is  maintained.  The  cauldron  having  been  allowed  to 
cool  a little,  the  goods  aro  removed,  and  subjected  either  to  the 
rinsing  operation  of  the  dash-wheel,  or  to  the  proper  rinsing 
machine.  This  consists  of  a range  of  woooen  rollers  in 
pairs,  each  Iving  upon  its  fellow,  mounted  in  a horizontal 
plane  upon  Oic  top  edges  of  an  oblong  wo<Klen  cistern  filled 
with  water,  with  single  roller  pins  at  the  bottom  of  the  ci.<* 
tern,  in  correspondence  with,  like  hand  and  glove,  the  top 
ones.  The  beginning  of  a senes  of  webs  stitched  together 
at  the  ends  being  introrluce<l  Ivetwccn  the  roller  pins  above 
and  round  the  roller  pin.s  Wlow,  the  last  or  traction  roller 
is  placed  in  connexion  with  the  moving  power  of  the  factory, 
while  a stream  of  pure  water  is  made  to  flow  through  the 
cistern.  The  cloth  is  (hereby  alternately  squeezed  between 
thu  top  rollers  end  immersed  in  the  water,  so  as  to  get 
efiectualiy  rinsed  with  hardly  any  manual  labour.  In 
some  calico  print-works,  this  rinsing  apparatus  occupies  a 
length  of  forty  or  fifty  feel. 

The  goods  are  next  steeped  for  a few  hours  in  a leaden 
or  woiMlen  cistenu  containing  a weak  solution  of  ehlorirle  of 
lime,  usually  called  bleaching  salt.  They  are  once  more 
rinsed.  They  aro  now  boiled  in  an  alkaline  ley.  made  of 
crude  soda  diiisulved  in  water  and  freed  from  its'  impurities 
by  filtratiun  or  subsidence.  Tl»e  goods  are  again  rinswl, 
and  finishc<i  bv  a steep  in  sulphuric  acid  very  largely  diluted 
with  water,  't'hiv  removes  any  adhering  particles  of  lime  or 
iron,  which  would  he  apt  to  give  the  cloth,  alter  some  tiiiie, 
a yellow  lint.  They  arc  last  of  all  rins«l,  drietl,  and 
sometimes  smoothed  under  the  calender.  If  ihvv  arc  not 
calendered,  they  are  run  through  a machine  called  in  Lan- 
cashire the  candroy,  which  Kprends  them  smouihly  in  the 
art  of  rolling  them  u|x)n  a cylinder. 

There  are  fourtnechaniral  modes  of  printing  c.'ilicoes. 
first,  by  small  wooden  blocks,  wurked  by  liand ; second,  by 
large  wooden  blocks,  set  in  a frame,  and  worked  by  a ma- 
chine cullc<l  the  Perrotin'!,  fn^ro  the  name  of  its  ingenious 
inventor,  M.  Perrot  <if  Ruueii ; third,  by  flat  copjier  plulcs 
(a  method  now  nearly  obsolete);  and  fourth,  by  copper 
cylinders,  mounted  in  a mnchitie  of  great  elegance  and 
productive  powers,  but  of  no  little  cost  and  complexity.  ralM 
a one.  two,  three,  four,  or  five-coloured  calieo-pnuiing  ma- 
chine, according  as  it  is  mounted  with  one,  two,  ur  more 
cyliiulers.  The  fifth  colour  is  generally  applied  by  what  is 
called  a surface  cylinder,  covered  with  figures  like  1)  pns  m 
bas-relief. 

The  blocks  are  made  of  sycamore  woo<l,  or  of  deal  fnecd 
with  sycamore.  They  are  about  ten  inches  lung  and  fivo 
broad,  with  an  arrheit  handle  on  the  back  Ibr  hulding  them 
by.  The  face  is  either  cut  in  relief  into  the  design  required, 
or  the  same  object  is  obtained  by  the  insertion  cdgewi.-e 
into  the  wood  of  narrow  slips  of  flattened  cop|»er  wire, 

; in  the  desired  configurations.  These  narrow  fillets  have 
one  etlge  inserted  into  the  wood,  are  fixed  by  the  taps  of  a 
light  hammer,  and  arc  all  filed  down  an<I  polished  into 
one  horizontal  plane,  to  secure  equality  of  impression  in 
the  several  line*.  The  inlerslices  l»etween  the  copper 
ridges  are  filled  up  with  felt-stuff.  Oci'Asionally  both 
the  wood-cutting  and  insertion  plan  are  combined  in  one 
block. 

Calico-printing  by  hand  is  performed  by  applying  the  face 
of  .the  block  to  a piece  of  woollen  cloth  stretched  over  one 
end  of  a sieve-hoop,  and  imbued  with  the  colouring  matter 
of  a thin  pasty  consistence  by  means  of  a flat  brush.  The 
block  is  then  applied  to  the  surface  nf  the  cotton  cloth 
while  extended  upon  a flat  table  covered  witli  a blanket, 
and  the  impression  is  transfetred  to  it  by  striking  the 
back  of  Iho  block  with  a light  mallet.  This  nielhocl,  besides 
the  great  coat  of  labour  which  it  involve?*,  has  tite  inmn- 
I venieiice  of  causing  many  irregularities  in  the  execution 
I of  the  work.  It  has  beeu  superaedod  to  a wmsiderable 
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•Kent,  both  in  France  and  Bel^um,  by  tbe  Perrotine,  a 
tuaclitne  of  a most  novel  and  cleKant  duscriptiun.  Three  thin 
wooden  blocks,  engraved  in  relief,  about  tWo  feet  lon^  and 
from  two  to  five  inches  bruad,  arc  successively  brought  to  bear 
on  ihreu  of  the  four  faces  of  a prismatic  roller  of  iron,  round 
which  the  cloth  is  successively  wound.  Each  block  rests  on 
spring's  which  enable  it  to  press  with  the  delicacy  of  a skil- 
ful arm ; and  each  receives  its  peculiar-coloured  paste  from 
a woollen  surface  imbuwl  by  a mechanical  brush  in  rapid 
altcriiulion.  VVe  have  seen  thin  machine  o|>erate  in  many 
print-works  with  surprisinff  speed  and  precision,  its  moving 
shall  being  driven  either  by  arms  or  by  a steam  pulley-band. 
One  man,  with  tltroe  children  for  superintending  the  three 
colours,  can  turn  olT  about  thirty  pieces  English  in  a day, 
which  is  the  work  of  fully  twenty  men  and  twenty  children 
in  ordinary  hlock-printing.  To  print  a piece  of  cloth  by 
hand  the  block  must  be  applied  4-18  times  for  each  colour. 
Tlio  machine,  moreover,  may  be  conducted  by  persons  with 
little  manual  dexterity,  and  therefore  entitled  to  compara- 
tively low  wages.  The  use  of  the  Perrotine  is  spreading 
rapitily  into  every  quarter  of  the  continent,  even  into  Russia, 
though  hiihcrto  uuknown  in  England.  It  executes  a style 
of  ttork  dilTcrcnt  in  some  respects  from  that  of  the  cylinder. 

This  latter  machine  is  a hollow  cylinder  of  copiivr  fully 
throe  fed  lung  and  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  whoso 
surface  ia  engraved,  not  by  the  hand-graver,  but  by  the 
mudiunieul  pressure  of  a steel  roller  fmm  one  to  two  inches 
in  diameter  and  three  inches  long,  which  transfers  the 
figures  eugravetl  on  it  U>  the  relatively  tsofler  copjK*r.  The 
fir»t  steel  roller,  callud  the  die,  is  softened  before  being  en- 
grave<l  in  intaglio  ; it  is  then  hardened,  and  made,  by  a pow- 
erful volutory  press,  to  transfur  its  design  in  relief  to  a simi- 
lar die  called  the  miU,  which  is  the  one  used  for  transferring 
the  design  to  the  ctnqier  cylinder.  The  process  of  etching 
is  also  sumotimes  hau  recourse  to  for  covering  tho  cylinder 
with  various  figures. 

The  engraved  cylinders  are  mounted  upon  a strong  iron 
shaft  or  arbor,  carrying  a toothed  wheel  at  its  end,  in  order  to 
put  it  in  train  with  thu  rotatory  printing  machine,  for  one, 
two,  or  moru  colours.  On  a roller,  at  the  upper  purl  of  this 
apparatus,  are  wound  whole  calico  webs  stitched  together, 
the  end  of  which  is  then  iutrudured  between  the  engraved 
c.tppcr  cylinder  and  a largo  central  cylinder  »)verod  with 
blanket,  against  which  it  is  made  to  bear  with  regulated 
pressure.  The  engraved  cylinder  turns  on  the  top  of  ano- 
ther cylinder  covered  with  woollen  cloth,  which  revohes 
with  the  former  while  its  under  part  is  nhinged  in  an  oblong 
trough  containing  the  dveing  matter,  wliich  is  of  a pasty  cot>- 
sistcnco.  The  engravec\  rslindcr  is  thus  supplied  with  an 
abundance  n/  imjjremiUe  colour,  and  is  cleared  from  the 
superfiuitY  by  the  thin  edge  uf  a Hat  ruler  made  of  bronze, 
called  Vulgarly  tho  doctor  iductor),  which  is  applied  ob- 
liquely to  it  with  a gentle  force.  The  cylinder,  after  its 
escape  from  this  wiping  tool,  acts  upon  the  calico,  an«l  rolls 
it  onwur<ls  with  its  revolution,  imparting  its  figured  design 
with  great  precisiou. 

Three  and  four-colour  machines  are  now  made  at  Manches- 
ter, of  such  excellence  that  they  will  print  a piece  of  28 
\ ards  per  minute,  each  of  the  three  or  four  cylinders  insert- 
ing its  distinct  colour  or  mordant  into  the  pattern.  At  this 
rale  the  astonishing  length  of  nearly  one  mile  of  well-coloured 
designs  of  exquisite  beauty  is  printed  in  an  hour.  Such  is 
the  combined  result  of  mechanical  and  chemical  science, 
each  of  them  brought  to  a high  pitch  of  perfection. 

J)yc->tuOs,  ca)inblc  alone  of  imparting  fast  colours  to  cali- 
co. have  been  called  substantive ; and  such  as  rcquiiu  the 
intenentiun  of  a mordant,  adjective.  Indigo,  catechu,  aud 
certain  metallic  oxides,  belong  to  the  former  class  ; madder, 
cochineal,  aud  Persian  berries,  to  the  latter.  Hierc  are  five 
general  styles  of  work  in  cnlio)-|Hinling  • — 

1.  Till.-  fuBl-cuIour  or  chintz  style,  in  which  tbe  mordants 
are  applied  to  the  white  cloth,  and  the  colours  of  the  design 
arc  aru'rwards  brought  up  in  the  dye-batb. 

2.  Where  the  whole  surface  receives  a uniform  tint  frura 
one  colouring  matter,  nnd  figures  of  other  colours  are  after- 
wards brought  up  by  chemical  discharges  and  reactions. 
Tliis  is  called  the  Rougcant  style  in  France. 

3.  Where  the  while  surface  is  impressed  with  figures  in  a 
resist  paste,  and  is  afterwards  subjected  to  a general  dye, 
such  OH  tho  indigo-vat. 

There  are  besides  a few  partial  styles  of  work  of  a pecu- 
liar nature. 

4.  Steaiu-culours,  in  which  a mixture  uf  thu  mordants  and 


dye-extracts  is  applied  to  tho  cloth,  and  the  chemical  oom- 
bination  is  oficcteu  by  the  agency  of  steam. 

d.  Spirit-colours,  consisting  of  mixtures  of  dye  extraetc 
with  nitro-muriato  of  tin.  These  cannot  be  exposed  to  a 
steam  heat  without  corroding  the  cloth.  This  style  is  bril- 
liant, but  fugitive. 

There  are  only  three  bases  which  arc  of  much  import.iiice 
os  mordants— clay— iron— and  tin.  The  first  is  comiuonly 
employed  in  tho  state  called  acetate  of  alumina ; the  second, 
acetate  of  iron  ; and  the  third,  nitro-muriale,  and  oxymurialc. 
or  pcrcliloridc,  of  tin. 

The  first  mordant  i«  prepared  by  the  makers  of  wood 
vinegar,  who  ducomposo  alum  by  acetate  of  lime,  both  be- 
ing in  a state  of  solution.  It  is  callctl  rcil  liquor  because  it 
is  the  mordant  for  reds  in  culico-prinling.  The  .second 
mordant  is  made  by  exposing  iron  turnings  to  (he  action  of 
crude  vinegar.  The  third  mordants  are  prepared  by  the 
ordinary  chemical  means,  which  we  need  tiol  here  describe. 
For  the  most  delicate  purposes  the  acetate  of  alumina  Is  pre- 
pared according  to  the  following  excellent  Freudi  prescrip- 
tion • 

50  gallons  of  boiling  water 
50  pounds  of  alum 
10  „ of  soda  crystals 

37^  „ of  acetate  of  lead. 

The  alum  is  to  be  dissolved  by  pouring  thu  water  u^>on  it 
in  a tub,  ami  stirring  with  a rake.  The  soda  crystals  are 
to  be  addeil  gradually  to  that  solution.  When  the  etfer- 
Tesccncc  is  over,  the  acetate  of  lead,  well  pulverized,  i.<t  to 
be  strewed  in  at  once,  and  stirred  alxiut  till  it  disappears  by 
tluromposilion.  A deposit  of  sulphate  uf  lead  is  formed  at 
the  Wttom.  Acetate  of  alumina,  mixed  with  a certain  por- 
tion of  alum,  ia  contained  in  the  supernatant  liquor.  To 
form  an  acetate  of  alumina  free  from  alum,  82  parts  of  ace- 
tate of  lead,  instead  of  37^,  should  bo  employcil  fur  5U  uf 
alum.  About  one-half  of  the  alum  thcrufurc  remains  un- 
decutnposed  in  the  above  ojieration.  For  certain  purposes 
a funnula  is  prescribed  in  which  50  )>uunds  of  acetate  of 
lend  are  used  to  50  of  alum. 

Tlie  clay  mordant  is  used  also  for  particular  styles  in  a 
state  of  combination  with  potash  It  is  prepared  froru  thu 
following  ley : 

100  gallons  of  water 
lUO  ])Ounds  of  |H>tash 

80  **  of  quicklime,  boiled  together  for  an  hour. 

After  the  calcareous  matter  is  settled,  the  clear  liquor  is 
to  be  drawn  off  and  boiled  down  to  specific  gravity  J'320 
(64®  Twaddell’s  Hydrometer).  In  30  gallons  of  this  Icy, 

1 00  |>ounds  of  pulverized  alum  are  to  he  dissuhtxl  at  a 
boiling  heat.  On  cooling,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  potash 
form. 

The  supernatant  liquors  Ijeing  decanted,  and  the  crys- 
tals slightly  washed  with  water,  about  33  gallons  uf  mur- 
dant  will  be  obtained. 

The  tint  or  shade  of  colour  proiluced  in  the  dyeing-bath  is 
pronortional  to  the  strength  of  the  monlant  previously  applied 
to  the  cloth.  Hence  by  diluting  thu  mordant  to  variuus 
degrees,  any  desired  shade  may  be  obtained— as  by  mixing 
the  red  liquor  and  the  iron-liquor  any  idiode  iutermediaU: 
between  red  and  black  is  producible  in  the  maddcr-baih. 
When  the  iron-liquor  is  diluted,  various  shades  of  violet  resuli 
from  the  same  dye.  Too  much  of  this  aluminous  mordant 
should  not  be  prepared  at  a lime,  a:  it  is  injured  by  keep- 
ing in  consequence  of  its  letting  fall  tubsulplmtc  of 
alumina. 

The  thickening  of  mordants  is  one  of  tbe  most  inqiorlant 
operations  in  calico-printing,  for  tho  pormanc.ice  and  beauty 
of  the  impression  depend  not  a little  on  the  consistence  and 
quality  of  the  inspissating  substance.  Several  rircum- 
stances  rer|uire  the  consistence  to  be  modified  ; such  ns  the 
nature  of  the  mor<lant.  its  density  or  acidity.  A strong  and 
acidulous  mordant  docs  not  thicken  well  with  starch ; it 
requires  British  gum  or  gum  Senegal.  Some  other  mordants 
inspissated  by  starch,  which  havea  tendency  to  liquefy  after 
some  days,  ore  also  liable  to  run  during  thuir  printing  on, 
an  inconvenience  cosily  counteracted  in  France  by  thu  addi- 
tion nf  tw'o  ounces  of  alcohol  to  the  gallon  of  the  mixture,  a 
remedy  which  cannot  be  cranoraically  practised  in  this 
countr)'  from  tlie  excessively  high  duties  on  spirit  of  wine. 
The  same  mordant,  when  lluckciUHl  in  different  degrees, 
gives  different  shades  in  the  dyeing  ; fur  instance,  one 
thickened  with  starch  gives  a deeper  shade  than  when 
liiickuuud  with  gum.  Yet  thorc  are  many  cases  where  thu 
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latter  merits  a profcrcnre,  because  it  imparts  more  trans- 
parency to  ibe  colours,  whereas  a portion  of  starch  often 
remains  in  the  cU>lh  along  with  tho  roortlant  after  the 
rinsing  of>eration.  In  general,  however  to  obtain  a like 
consistence,  much  more  gura  is  required  than  starch,  and 
thus  the  former  not  only  dilutes  the  mordant  too  much, 
but  by  lotting  it  dry  too  quickly  prevents  its  forming  an 
intimate  combination  with  the  stuff.  Hence  the  tints  are 
thin  and  scratchy. 

The  lubsUncea  usually  employed  for  thickening  are  the 
fullowiiij^: — 1.  Flour  starch;  2.  flour;  3.  roasted  starch; 
4.  gum  Senegal ; S.  gum  tmgacantb  ; 6.  salep  ; 7.  pipe-clay 
mixed  with  gum  Senegal ; 8.  sulphate  of  lead  and  gum ; 
9.  sugar  ; 10.  treacle;  11.  glue. 

Care  should  be  taken,  after  thickening  with  gum.  net  to 
add  any  metallio  salts  in  a liquid  state,  such  as  nitrate  of 
iron,  solutions  of  tin,  copper,  subacotate  of  lead,  &c. ; for 
they  have  the  property  of  coagulating  gum.  The  thickener 
should,  in  fact,  be  skilfully  adapted  to  each  particular  colour, 
a rule  too  litlle  observed  by  British  calico-printera. 

In  the  ooluur-bouse  there  ought  to  be  ready  prepared  a 
V'ariety  of  dye-decoctions,  concentrated  to  a proper  degree 
either  by  steam  boilers,  or  by  liquid  baths  of  regulated 
temperature.  When  evaporated  over  a nake<l  fire  their 
tint  is  generally  degraded.  The  following  prescription 
may  sene  as  an  example  Take  5 lbs.  of  Brazil-wood  or 
peach-wood,  boil  it  for  an  hour  in  10  quarts  of  water,  and 
strain  ; boil  the  residuum  in  the  same  quantity  of  water 
fur  half  an  hour,  and  again  strain;  finally  boil  it  a third 
time,  and  mix  the  w1k>Ic  strained  liquors  together.  Evapo-  | 
rate  the  whole  till  it  be  reduced  to  10  quarts.  Add  as 
much  red  mordant  (acetate  of  alumina  or  nitro-muriale 
of  tin)  to  the  liquoc  as  will  brighten  its  tint  to  the  desired 
degree,  and  thicken  it  with  BrilUh  gum.  The  older  the 
decoction  tho  more  l^eautiful  will  the  colour  be.  The  de- 
coctions usually  kept  ready  are  thoso  of  logwood,  Brazil- 
wiMsl,  peach-wo^,  Persian -berries,  quercitron,  galls,  fustic, 
archil,  cochineal,  ammoniacal  cochineal,  and  catechu. 

The  printing  shops  ought  to  be  kent  always  at  a pretty 
high  temperature,  os  from  OS'*  to  75“  Fahrenheit ; with  an 
atmosphere  rather  humid  than  dry.  It  is  often  observed 
that  goods  printed  the  same  day  and  with  the  samo  mor- 
dant exhibit  inequalities  in  their  tints;  Iwing  sometimes 
strong  an<l  well  brought  out  in  one  part,  flat  and  meagre 
in  anotl^er.  The  latter  portion  has  been  printe<l  in  too  dry 
an  atmosphere,  an  accident  more  liable  to  happen  with 
cylinder  goods  tlian  others  on  account  of  the  small  quantity 
of  colouring  matter  which  they  receive.  The  nearer  the 
uionlant  is  to  a neutral  state,  the  less  likely  U this  incon- 
venience to  ensue.  In  the  padding  process,  where  the  cloth 
U uniformly  imbued  with  the  mordant,  tho  stove-room, 
when)  a great  many  pieces  are  dried  at  the  same  time, 
ought  to  havo  a free  issue  for  the  watery  and  acetic  arid  ex- 
halations. The  goods  ought  likewise  to  be  properly  ex- 
tended before  they  are  dried,  for  without  this  precaution  the 
acetic  acid  would  accumulate  in  the  folds,  and  prevent  the 
base  of  the  monlant  from  combining  with  tho  fibres  of  the 
cloth.  The  consec|uenee  would  be  white  spots  in  all  such 
places,  which  would  render  the  print  unsaleable.  When 
a strongly  acid  mordant  has  been  employed,  too  much 
pains  cannot  be  bestowed  in  facilitating  its  escape  from 
tho  hot  flue  through  which  the  gixxls  are  drawn  in  the 
drying,  for  tho  acetic  fumes  are  capable  of  affecting  the 
surfact?  to  such  a degree  as  to  cause  a white  down  to  api>car 
u|i%m  the  cloth  after  it  is  dywl.  Fans  will  be  found  very 
useful  in  such  cases  to  blow  away  the  acidulous  vapours. 

After  thifsc  guncral  remarks  we  proceed  to  describe  tho 
processes  of  each  of  the  five  styles  of  printing  above  cnumc- 
rate<l : — 

I.  The  chintz  or  madikr  style,  upon  a white  ground. 

The  following  topical  colours  belong  to  this  head  ; 1.  Black. 
It  consists  of  two  quarts  of  iron  liquor,  t»p.  grav.  r049  (8" 
Twnddull),  thickened  with  four  ounces  and  a half  of  starrdi. 
and  four  and  a half  of  Hour ; the  stairlt  being  first  rubbed 
up  with  a little  of  the  liquor,  then  mixed  with  the  Hour. 
The  old  liquor  lieing  added,  tho  mixture  must  bo  boiled 
over  a brisk  fire  to  form  tho  paste,  care  l>eing  taken  mean- 
while to  stir  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  burned  hy  sticking 
to  the  bottom.  Tho  colour  is  to  be  ]K>ured  into  an  earthen 
put.  over  half  an  ounce  of  olive  oil,  and  the  two  arc  to  be 
thoroughly  incc«porated.  2.  Red. — Take  two  quarts  of  red 
liquor  at  sp.  grav.  l‘(J33  Tw.),  eight  ounces  of  starch, 

rjM  tinge  with  it  liulo  Brazil-wo^.  Boil  for  five  or  six 


minutes,  and  potur  into  a pipkin,  stirring  all  the  while. 
Different  shades  of  red  are  obtained  by  preparing  mordants 
of  different  strengths  from  tho  above,  thickened  either  with 
raw.or  roasted  sUrch.  3.  Dark  Puee. — Take  one  QMrt  of 
red  liquor  at  8*  Tw„  one  quart  of  iron-liquor  at  ^ Tw.; 
Mix,  and  thicken  like  black.  No.  1.  By  varying  tho  propor- 
tions of  the  two  liquors  any  brown  tmt«may  be  obtained. 
When  British  gum  is  employed  to  thicken  reds  one  pound 
and  three-quarters  of  it  are  required  for  every  two  quarts 
of  the  liquor ; in  which  case  no  other  tingeing  substance  is 
needed.  4.  VioUte. — Take  two  quarts  of  iron-liquor  of  sp. 
grav.  1 007  (1^°  Tw.),  thicken  with  starch,  and  tinge  with  a 
little  logwood.  Those  four  mordants,  for  four  colours,  are 
sometimes  applied  at  once,  but  whore  brilliant  reds  and  rose- 
colours  are  wanted  the  dork  colours  must  be  inserted  sepa- 
rately, after  tho  bright  ones  are  raised,  by  a subsequent  pro- 
cess called  grounding  (filling  up  the  ground  of  the  figures) 
in  this  country,  and  rtntrure$  (re-entering  additional  co- 
lours) in  F/ance. 

The  goods,  after  being  thus  printed  by  the  rollers,  the 
hand  blocks,  or  tbe  perrotine,  must  be  hung  up  in  a warm 
chamber  for  36  hours  at  least  before  having  their  colours 
brought  up  in  the  dye-house. 

The  dyeing  may  1^  divided  into  three  operations.  1.  The 
dunging;  2.  themaddering;  3.  clearing  the  madder-grounds. 
The  grounded  colours  will  be  treated  of  afterwards. 

1.  The  dunging  is  undoubtedfy  ono  of  the  most  im- 
portant though  mysterious  proces-ses  in  calico-printing,  and 
tuo  much  pains  cannot  bo  bestowed  upon  it,  since  it  deter- 
mines in  a great  measure  the  success  of  the  madder-dyes. 
Its  objoutsare  tbe  following 1.  to  effect  the  complete  com- 
birialiun  of  tho  subsalts  with  the  cloth,  and  to  separate  the 
acetic  acid  which  had  not  been  dissipated  in  tho  stove-room  , 
2.  to  dissolve  and  separato  from  the  cloib  a portion  of  the 
substances  used  for  the  thickening,  and  to  wash  away  at 
the  same  time  the  mordants  mechanically  retained  by  tho 
paste  ; 3.  to  prevent  tho  uncombined  pari  of  the  mordants, 
as  well  as  the  acetic  acid,  with  which  tho  bath  becomes 
eventually  charged,  from  re-acting  u{>on  the  part  of  the 
mordant  combined  with  tho  cloth,  or  from  attaching  it- 
self to  the  white  ground.  Cfow-dung,  the  kind  employed, 
affords  to  chemiem  analysis  tho  following  constituents : — 
1.  an  animalizcd  fibrous  substance,  to  the  amount  of  ten 
per  cent.;  2.  albumen ; 3.  animal  mucus;  4.  a substance 
resembling  bile ; 5.  several  salts,  of  which  the  principal 
are  muriate  of  soda  and  of  ammonia,  acetate  of  ammunia, 
and  phosphate  of  lime ; 6.  benzoin,  or  musk,  which  gives 
it  a peculiar  itavour.  Among  all  these  ingredients  the 
fibrous  matter  plays  the  principal  part  in  the  dunging  of 
prints,  from  its  great  affinity  for  the  alumina  and  the  oxide 
of  iron  ; it  seizes  them  the  moment  they  are  diffused  in  tho 
bath,  and  thereby  prevents  their  being  deposited  upon  tbe 
parts  of  tho  cloth  which  should  remain  white. 

The  chalk  occasionollv  added  to  Uio  dung  bath  serves  to 
noutralize  the  acids  as  they  are  evolved  fnmi  the  mordants; 
a little  carbonate  of  soda  is  used  in  preference  by  some 
printers. 

For  delicate  pinks,  pale  yellows,  and  cochineal  lilacs,  a 
bran-bath  answers  hotter  than  ono  of  dung. 

The  dung-bath  cistern  is  now  made  of  an  oblong  rectan- 
gular form,  Ihreo  or  four  feet  wide,  four  or  five  feet  deep, 
and  12  or  15  feet  long.  Cast  iron  is  usually  employed  for 
making  the  cisterns  in  this  country,  and  woi^  for  those  of 
the  cunlinciit.  It  has  one  range  of  rollers  level  with  tho  sur- 
face of  the  lujuor,  and  another  range  near  the  bottom,  over 
and  under  which  rollers  tho  cxiianiletl  cloth  is  slowly  passed 
in  a serpentine  course,  so  as  (o  ensure  the  thorough  operation 
of  the  dung  upon  it.  The  rollers  revolve  by  mechanical 
|K7w  er.  the  extreme  one  being  double,  and  placed  above  the 
cistern  like  a calender  to  draw  the  cloth  (which  is  in  welis 
stitched  together)  continuously  through  tho  bath  by  means  of 
a cord  tied  to  its  end.  One  pail  of  dung  is  diffused  through 
fifty  or  sixty  pails  of  water.  Tho  bulb  must  be  replenished 
with  dung  from  time  to  time,  as  it  gets  exhausted  by  tho 
passage  of  tho  m<Hdanted  goods.  The  temperature  of  tho 
bath  should  be  maintained  at  about  150“  Fuhr.  by  means 
uf  a steam-pipe  entering  at  the  bottom.  The  duration  of 
dunging  is  different  for  different  gotsls,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  being  tho  average  liinc.  which  is  ri^gulated 
by  the  speed  of  the  dis*diarging  calender  rollers.  Too  high 
a temperature  and  loo  much  dung  are  injurious  to  delicaie 
colours,  such  as  the  pinks  and  Uie  yellows;  but  colours 
thickened  with  Starch  rc<juiro  a higher  temperature  than 
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tho«*  tliirkened  with  gum.  The  piece  gliouUl  never  bo 
allowed  to  stop  for  a moment  in  its  progress  through  the 
b:ith.  fur  the  part  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  water 
would  run,  and  cause  a line  mark  across  the  cloth. 

The  goods  must  be  washed  in  the  da.>«h>whoel,  or  run 
through  a rinsing  trough,  and  then  winched  through  a fresh 
duug-cistern  (commonly  called  a dung-copper)  at  a lower 
degree  of  heat  than  the  former,  and  then  washed  again. 
They  are  now  rea-ly  for  the  dye-bath. 

Madder  always  contains  a free  acid,  which  is  more  abun- 
dant in  some  species  of  the  ruot  Uian  in  otliers  ; that  grown 
in  calcareous  soils  often  contains  so  much  chalk  as  to  he  suf- 
ficient for  neulraliiing  the  acid  in  the  bath.  The  otlrer  spe- 
cies requires  the  addition  of  a little  chalk  Or  carbonate  of  soda, 
but  care  must  bo  taken  not  to  add  an  excess,  for  that  would 
degrade  the  colour.  Madder  is  the  only  dye  stuff  which  can 
saturate  mordants  so  completely  as  to  permit  the  goo<ls  to  be 
subjected  to  other  dyeing-baths,  such  os  yellows,  olives,  &c. 
without  losing  its  brilliancy  by  these  fVesh  o]>urations. 

Black,  red.  and  chocolate  are  dyed  with  madder  and 
sumach,  but  pur]dc  with  madder  alone.  Different  quantities 
of  madder  aro  used  according  to  circumslunces,  from  one 
pound  to 'three  pounds  and  a half  per  piece  of  21  yards, 
the  sumach  being  one-cighUr  of  the  madder.  The  goods 
are  entered  into  the  automatic-reel  bath  when  the  copper 
is  cool,  the  heat  being  brought  up  by  slow  degrees  by 
means  of  internal  steum-pipcs,  or  an  external  fire,  during 
the  course  of  two  or  three  hours,  till  ebullition  begins.  The  i 
boding  is  continued  sometimes  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  | 
The  goods  are  all  the  time  kept  in  a state  of  constant  i 
motion,  down  through  the  liquid  bath  on  one  side,  up 
tliruugh  the  air  and  incumbent  steam,  and  down  into  the  . 
bath  through  the  other  side,  there  being  an  open  frame  of  ! 
wooden  spars  between  tliem  and  the  two  sides  of  the  copper. 
They  are  then  washed  and  boiled  in  bran  and  water  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  ; indeed  if  they  have  much  white  they 
must  be  branned  a second  time  or  even  a third  time,  to 
clear  the  ground,  and  must  bo  washed  between  each  bran- 
niug  operation.  The  whitening  is  completed  by  spreading 
the  goods  upon  the  grass  for  a few  days,  or  by  passing  thorn 
over  a self-acting  winch-reel,  through  a weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime. 

For  strong  reds  a second  maddering  is  sometimes  given. 
In  all  these  dyeing  operations  too  great  a length  of  cloth 
should  never  Ihs  winched  over  one  reid,  for  it  would  be  left 
too  long  in  the  bath,  and  might  get  s)>ottvd  or  stained. 
The  modem  automatic  coppers  aro  of  an  oblong  shape, 
semi-cyhndrical  at  l>ottom ; and  the  revolving  axis  which 
runs  along  their  top  is  mounterl  with  eight  or  ten  reels, 
each  of  uluBh  winches  only  a few  pieces  tacked  together 
into  an.  endless  web. 

Reds  and  pinks  are  brightened  by  being  winched  for  half 
on  hour  through  a soap-bath,  at  150°  Fahr.,  containing 
three-quarters  of  a p<iund  per  piece.  They  arc  then  washed 
in  clear  water.  At  other  times  they  are  nasso<l  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  through  a bath  containing  a little  of  the  solution 
of  nitro-muriate  of  tin,  called  spirit  by  the  dyers ; and  aro 
tlien  soaped,  and  rinsed,  and  laid  out  upon  the  grass ; or 
cleared,  as  in  France  for  fine  colours,  with  a weak  solution 
of  chloride  of  soda. 

The  grounding  colours,  or  topical  dyes,  employed  after 
the  maddering,  are  the  following 

1.  Pencil-blue:  to  two  quarts  of  water  healed  to  145® 
Fahr.  put  eight  ounces  of  indigo,  eight  ounces  of  orpiment, 
each  in  powder,  and  eight  ounces  of  quicklime.  Heat  the 
mixture  up  to  the  boiling  point:  withdraw  the  vessel  from 
the  fire,  and  when  its  contents  aro  lukewarm,  add  six  ounces 
of  subcarbonate  of  soda  (dry) ; stir  the  whole  ingredients 
well  together,  and  let  them  setilc  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  clear  liquor  being  decanted  off,  is  to  bo  thickened  with 
one  pound  of  gum  for  each  two  quarts  of  it  in  measure. 
This  colour  was  fofmerly  introduce<l  by  the  pencil ; it  is 
now  applied  by  one  of  tho  rollers  of  the  calico  printing-press. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  receiving  this  impression,  the  cloth 
mu^l  be  rinsed  in  running  water. 

2.  Another  pencil-blue  is  made  as  follows: — lake  two 
quarts  of  caustic  soda-ley,  sp.  grav.  1*160  (32°  Tw.)  beaU‘d 
to  115°  Fahr..  add  twelve  ounces  of  hydrate  of  protoxide  of 
tpi,  and  eight  oonces  of  ground  indigo.  Ueat  the  roixluro 
till  it  boils,  removing  or  applying  the  heat  twice  or  thrice. 
l..a>uly,  lot  it  cool,  and  thicken  with  three  pounds  of  raw 
sugar.  The  application  of  this  colour  rc<{uirvs  very  nice 
management.  Dry,  fine  sand  is  souietimes  dustod  ovor  tho 


piece  as  soon  as  it  is  printed,  to  prevont  the  colour  from 
running.  If  these  blues  bo  not  skilfully  and  rapidly  intro- 
ilucod,  tho  tints  are  liable  to  differ  in  dilTerent  ports  of  the 
cloth.  • 

3.  The  following  affords  an  excellent  cylinder  blue 
fourteen  quarts  of  oaustie-lyo,  os  a1>ovo ; three  pounds  and  a 
half  of  itoligu:  five  )X)uuds  of  hydrate  of  protoxide  of  tin. 
Boil  the  mixture  for  ton  tninulcs  ^ take  it  off  the  fire;  add 
three  pounds  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  then  thicken  with 
eleven  pounds  of  pulverized  gum.  Print  on  this  colour;  let 
it  dry  for  twu  days ; wash  in  the  dash-wheel ; and  Yas.<t  the 
goods  through  a soap-bath,  containing  a little  soda  to 
brighten  the  blue,  and  lake  off  its  grey  tint.  The  turpen- 
tine serves  to  obstruct  the  (xxitact  of  air  in  the  pot  with  the 
deoxidized  indigo,  which  would  spoil  it  as  a dye  before  ap 
plication. 

4 . Topical  Prussian  blue  dye ; — diffuse  through  two  quarts 
of  water  eight  ounces  of  starch,  boil,  and  pour  into  a pipktn. 
Take  two  ounces  and  a half  of  Prussian  blue,  grind  it  up 
with  three  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  and  after  twenty-four 
hours  dilute  with  two  ounces  of  water.  Mix'this  prepara- 
tion with  the  above  starch-paste  while  it  is  warm.  When 
the  mixture  is  cold,  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  oxymuriale  of 
tin.  and  pass  the  whole  through  a eieve.  Goods  grounded 
with  this  colour  must  bo  passed  merely  through  the  rinsing 
trough. 

Topical  yellows  are  prepared  from  Persian  berries,  quer- 
citron. and  bi-crumate  of  potash  ; orange  from  the  suh- 
chromatc  of  load ; gnx:n  from  nitrate  of  lead,  bi-cromatc  of 
pi)ta$h,  Prussian  blue,  and  nitrate  of  zinc,  llie  details  of 
their  preparation  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  to  this  article. 

II.  Yellow -dye  or  Bath. 

Fur  baik-ycllows,  the  same  mordant  is  used  as  for  mad- 
der-reds. Tlie  piece,  when  slightly  dunged,  is  winched  in 
the  qucrcitroiJ-bath.  healed  gradually  up  tofroml3(j°  to  140® 
Fahr.  during  ahuut  an  hour.  A guld  colour  is  given  in  the 
following  way  dissolve  five  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
one  and  a half  of  acetate  of  lead,  in  a gallon  of  water ; mix 
well,  and  after  the  precipitulcd  sulphate  of  lead  has  su)>sid£<l 
proMrly,  decant  tho  clear  liquor,  thicken  it  with  gum,  and 
apply  tlic  paste  by  the  block  or  cylinder  to  the  cloth  ; ex 
pose  to  the  air  fur  eight  or  ten  days;  and  then  winch  it 
through  a solution  of  potash  thickened  a little  with  lime. 
A^^henever  the  black  oxide  of  iron  first  precipitated  upon  the 
cloth  begins  to  turn  red,  the  piece  must  be  removeu  into  a 
rinsing  cistern  and  well  washed.  Yellows  are  however  now 
given  very  generally  w itb  chrome.  For  this  purpose  the  fol 
lowing  prescription  will  serve: — thicken  two  quarts  of  water 
with  SIX  ounces  of  starch,  pour  the  paste  into  a pipkin  ami 
add  to  it  immediately  four  ounces  of  acetate  of  lead,  ami 
four  ounces  of  nitrate  of  lead,  both  in  powder  ; mix  tho  in- 
gredicuts  well,  and  leave  tlie  mixture  to  settle  and  cool, 
colouring  it  with  a few  drops  of  solution  of  clirumatu  of 
potasli.  Print  on  this  paste  with  tho  cylinder  or  the  block, 
and  pass  the  goods  through  a roller  dyeing-bath  covtainriig 
bi-cromate  of  potash  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of  two 
ounces  per  piece ; having  first  chargoil  the  cistern  with  a 
solution  containing  half  a pound  in  solution.  Then  pass 
litem  first  through  the  rinsing-rollers,  and  finally  through 
a very  dilute  iniiriiitic  acid  to  clear  up  the  grouml. 

Green  printing  with  chrome  may  h«  performed  as  fol- 
lows : — mix  two  quarts  of  caustic  smla-We  at  1 * 160  sp.  gr. 
(32°  Tw.)  with  three  ounces  of  ground  indigo  and  ten 
ouures  of  hydrated  protoxide  of  tin.  Heat  the  mixture  to 
tho  Ixiiling  point,  withdraw  it  from  tho  fire,  ami  when 
lukewarm  add.  by  slow  degrees,  a solution  of  one  pound  of 
acetate  of  lead  in  half  a pound  of  acetic  acid  of  »p.  gr.  105U. 
When  the  effervescence  ceases,  thicken  it  with  twenty  ounces 
of  gum  and  twenty  ounces  of  roasted  starch.  i^ns»  the 
mixture  through  a very  fine  searcc  or  sieve.  After  this 
paste  is  applied  by  the  cylinder  or  block,  the  gomls  must  be 
passed  through  milk  of  lime  fur  ten  minutes;  then  plunged 
for  an  hour  in  running  water,  and  well  rinsed.  Tln-y  must 
now  be  passeil  tlirough  a solution  of  bi-cromate  of  poto'-h 
then  rinsed,  and  finally  passed  through  weak  acetic.  acHl  to 
clear  the  grounds.  They  may  now  lie  dried  and  prepared 
for  the  market  This  colour  requires  for  its  perrevtion,  that 
the  goods  be  not  passed  through  the  bath  in  too  dry  a state, 
because  the  colour  would  be  apt  to  scale  off.  Before  passing 
them  through  thu  padding  maobino  thoruforo  they  bhould 
be  hung  up  for  an  hour  in  a humid  atmosphere. 

3/mi(/cr  purp/g  is  obtained  by  tlie  application  of  tho 
acetate  of  iron  mordant  allowed  to  act  upon  the  goodi  huug 
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^ lu  the  air  for  six  or  ci^ht  days ; and  alter  dunging,  ai4 
l>Lssing  them  through  the  m^der>batb,  then  branning 
and  oleariug. 

Cochineal  pink  is  comraunieatod  by  appl)ing  the  olumi* 
nous  mordant,  with  the  precautions  above  prescribed,  and 
raising  the  colour  in  a bath  containing  about  on  ounce  of 
cochineal  for  every  piece  of  cloth.  Cochineal  baa  a feeble 
affinity  for  cotton,  and  neither  needs  nor  admits  any  other 
process  for  clearing  tho  ground  except  simple  washing  in 
water. 

Manganete  brown. — Solution  of  sulphate  or  muriate  of 
manganese,  properly  thickened,  being  printed  on,  the  ca- 
lico is  to  be  dried,  and  passed  through  a powerful  caustic 
lye : from  which  it  must  drop  into  a solution  of  chloride  of 
lime.  The  manganese  is  thereby  raised  to  a higher  state  of 
oxidiremunt,  in  which  it  exercises  a pretty  strung  affinity 
for  cotlon.  In  France  a little  tartaric  acid  is  added  to  the 
snlution  uf  muriate  of  manganese  before  thickening  it  with 
gum,  of  which  one  |>ound  and  a quarter  are  used  for  two 
quarts  oF  the  liquid,  al  a sp.  gr.  of  I ’Oys. 

Catechu  called  carinelite  by  the  French.  In  one 

gallon  of  water  boil  one  |)ouiid  of  powdered  catceliu  till  the 
liquor  is  rcduccil  to  half  its  bulk;  pass  it  through  a very  fine 
sieve  : dissolve  in  the  filtered  liquor  four  ounces  of  verdigris, 
and  let  the  solution  cool.  Thicken  with  five  ounces  of  »tarch. 
and  while  still  tepid  dissolve  in  i\  five  ounces  of  |xjwdured  sal 
ammotnar.  Print  this  dye  on  the  goods,  and  after  a few 
i«a^  pas*  through  the  rinsing  apparatus. 

Tlic  second  st)1e  of  calico-printing  consists  in  giving  a 
general  dye  to  the  cloth,  and  discharging  pj)rlions  of  the 
grmmd,  which  has  tho  effect  of  producing  a number  of 
white  or  variously  etdoured  figures  upon  it.  Discharges  arc 
of  two  kinds  : the  sii^le,  and  the  irompouiid  or  monlanted. 

I.  Disch.irgo  on  a Turkey  red  ground.  Fur  the  ouinmui- 
cationof  this  beautiful  fast  colour  to  cottm  cloth,  see  Dyeino. 

The  elegant  st>lc  of  simple  und  iiiurdunttHl  di.scharges  of 
Turkey  red  cloth  was  inventeil  many  year*  ago  by  MM. 
KrBchlin.of  Miilhhauscn.and  inlpxluccd  into  this  country  by 
Mr.  Th'irowi,  of  PrimrosT.  near  Clithcroe.  An  excellent 
while  discharge  paste  is  m.ido  by  the  following  prescription ; 
dissolve  in  two  quarts  of  water  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
oxalic  acid  and  a pound  and  a half  of  iartaric  acid,  and  add 
t<v,tbe  solution  two  <|uart*  of  lime  juice  roncenlraled  to  sp. 
gr.  I '230  (40®  Tw.)  Thicken  with  six  pound*  of  pipe-rlay 
and  throe  p>und*  of  gum.  This  is  tp  he  applieil  with  tho 
bl<*rk  or  the  cylinder-machine.  The  piece  afi<*r  Mng  dried 
is  passed  through  a bath  of  solution  of  uhlortde  of  lime  of  the 
following  construction : — 

A cistern  of  wood,  frorpiently  lined  either  with  zinc  or 
lead,  about  fire  feet  square,  and  six  feet  deep,  is  furnlsliod 
With  a square  wooden  frame-work,  bearing  a series  of  pa- 
rallel ndlcTS  in  two  ranges  from  tup  to  bottom  ; which  fnimo 
may  be  let  down  into  tho  cistern,  uiul  lifted  out  at  pleasure 
by  the  holn  of  a pulley  and  counterpoised  cord.  The  cistern 
is  to  be  filled  with  a solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  1 • 040  (2'  Tw.).  and  a proper  deco- 
louring force  by  the  indigo  test.  Before  entering  tho 
goods,  the  batli  should  bo  stirred  up  a little.  The  calico- 
pit*ces,  stitched  together  lengthwise,  aro  now  by  means  of 
0 guiilingrord  led  K?rpcnt  like  over  the  resi>ociive  rollers 
in  horizontal  planes,  and  arc  drawn  tbrougn  by  a pair  of 
squeczing-rollcrs  at  the  opposite  side  to  that  where  they  cn- 
ti'rcd.  The  cloth  should  bo  exjioseil  to  the  action  uf  the 
chloride  liquor  during  a spare  of  three  minutes,  by  tho 
equable  motion  of  tho  drawing-rollers  ; and  on  its  escape 
from  them  should  be  allowed  to  fall  into  a cistern  of  water, 
or  t>e  passed  through  the  rinsing  apjiaratus. 

Common  imulder  reds  and  pinks  arc  discharged  in  an- 
olhor  way.  The  g«)od*  arc  {Hissed  through  tlie  acetate 
of  alumina  liquor  in  the  trough  of  tho  padding-machine, 
called  fouJara  by  the  French,  whereby  they  are  prepared 
fur  the  mailder-balh.  Ttiey  me  dricil,  and  then  imprcs.sed 
with  tho  discharge  paste  by  means  of  tho  engraved  block  or 
cylinder.  This  paste  consists  of  concentrated  lime-juice 
properly  thickened  witli  pipe-clay  and  gum.  Sometime*  a 
little  tartaric  acid  is  ad<le«.  or  even  bisulphate  of  potash  for 
the  sake  of  economy.  This  mordant  is  also  sometimes  ap- 
plied before  passing  the  cloth  lluough  the  padding-machine  ; 
a practice  supposeil  to  produce  tho  clearest  whites,  as  the 
mordant  in  tliis  cose  is  never  suffered  to  attach  itself  to  the 
places  inlendeil  to  lie  white.  If  cloth  so  treatcil  be  subjected 
to  dyeing  in  the  madder-copper,  its  ground  will  come  out 
red ; if  iu  the  madder  and  logwood-copper,  it  wUl  come  out 


reddish  brown ; if  in  the  cochineal,  it  will  come  out  a !>eau- 
tiffil  pink;  and  in  the  logwood  alone, a chocolate ; with  log- 
wood and  galls,  alack. 

If,  uDur  applying  the  above  discharge-paste  by  the  block 
or  cylinder,  the  goods  l>o  padded  with  iron-liquor  or  a mix- 
ture of  iron  and  aluminous  liquor,  on  dyeing  them  up 
in  tho  madders  or  other  coppers,  prints  with  various  dark 
grounds  will  be  obtained,  enlivened  by  white  figures.  The 
best  discharges  upon  manganese  or  bronzo  grounds  consist 
of  the  acidulous  nitro-muriatic  solution  of  tin,  or  salt  of  tin. 
To  two  quarts  of  water,  made  into  a paste  with  nine  ounces 
of  wheaten  Hour,  add,  when  cold,  from  half  a pound  to  a 
pound  of  muriate  of  tin  crystals,  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  manganese  tint  to  be  dischargod. 

Compound  discharges  not  only  remove  the  mordant  from 
the  ground  wherever  they  are  app|ie<l.  but  introduce  a new 
mordant  upon  the  discharged  point*.  *o  as  to  lay  the  fouiula- 
tion  fur  these  point-*  receiving  piK'uliar  colours  in  the  »ubiK>' 
queat  dyeing  or  (ladding  operatiun*.  Wlien  mordanted  goods 
are  intended  for  the  discharge  process,  they  should  not  bo 
much  exposed  to  the  air,  os  the  mordant  hecomus  thereby 
of  too  fixed  a nature  to  be  completely  removei].  Nor  hlvmld 
they  be  washed  out  before  the  piece  receives  the  discharge  ; 
f»r  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  passing  the  g<HKls 
through  either  tho  dung-bath  or  even  chalk  and  watof, 
tends  to  fix  tho  mordant  too  firmly  for  tho  iierfect  ocliun  of 
the  discharge.  AAcr  receiving  the  dischargc-pastc  from 
the  block  or  cylinder,  the  goods  should  be  hung  up  in  a cool 
place  ; for  if  suspended  iu  a hot  chamber  the  effect  of  the 
discharge  will  be  impaired.  After  exposure  for  about  24 
hours,  more  or  less,  acconling  to  the  nature  of  tho  dis- 
charge, they  must  be  subjected,  at  the  riusing-ruller  ma- 
chine, to  water  heated  to  about  140°  Fahrenbcii,  and  mixed 
with  a little  chalk  or  carbonate  of  soda,  just  enough  to 
saturate  tho  acidulous  washings.  They  are  then  washed  in 
cold  water,  next  dunged,  and  finally  dyed  up  in  the  proper 
copper. 

yiolet  ground  with  red  and  white  /igures. — Pad  with 
very  weak  iron-liquor ; dry  mwleratoly  ; print  on  the  cloth 
with  tho  one  cylinder  of  the  two-colour  mac  hine  the  red 
liquor  mordant  properly  aculuiatud  with  concentraUHl  lime 
juice  of  specific  gravity  1*240  (4S'  Tw  >,  and  with  the 
other  cylinder  the  dischnrgc-paste  strengthened  with  tarta- 
ric and  oxalic  acids.  Alkr  drying,  rinse  the  gitods  through 
chalky  water;  dung,  and  dye  in  tho  madder  co|q>er,  and 
clear  them  a*  alreadv  prescribcil. 

(Jrey  ground  with  pink  figures. — Tho  grey  is  first  given 
with  decoction  of  jmlU  and  nitrate  of  iron,  applieil  tlu;  one 
after  the  other.  The  disrharge-paste  is  mivto  by  thicken- 
ing two  quarts  of  a Slnmg  decix'lbin  of  Brazd-wood  or 
pcarh-wooil  with  nine  ounces  of  rtour,  and  adding  to  tho 
paste  when  cold  ten  ounces  of  siduthm  of  tin,  ma<Io  by  dis- 
solving salt  (muriate)  of  tm  in  twice  its  weight  of  muriatic 
acid. 


Chrome-yeUoio  discharge  upon  Turkey-red  ground.— 
Take  2 quarts  of  lime-juice  of  specific  gravity  I*  09;  di>solv0 
in  it  2 lbs.  of  tartaric  acid,  2 lbs.  of  nitrate  of  lead ; thicken 
with  .3  lbs.  of  pipc-clay  and  I i llw.  of  gum.  each  previously 
pulverized.  Tinge  the  mixture  wiih  a little  chromate  of 
p>iash,  to  indicate  its  nature.  ^lost  monlanU  are  faintly 
colourc<l  for  that  purpose.  After  applying  this  paste  as 
ul)Ove  prescribed  for  Uie  white  discharge,  pa-sa  the  goo<!s 
tlmmgh  the  hath  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  rinse  ; then  pad 
with  bi-chromate  of  potash,  which  converts  into  a brilliant 
yellow  all  tho  figures  to  which  tho  disrharge-paale  has  been 
applied. 

Green  discharge  of  Turkey-red  ground. — To  the  above 
discharge  for  chroinc-jL-lIow  add  12  ounces  of  Prussi.’iu 
blue  colour,  preparctl  by  mixing  5 lbs.  of  Prussian  blue  in 
powder  with  G lbs.  of  muriatic  acid,  and  diluting  the  mix- 
turc  afier  24  hours'  digestion  with  4 Ihs.  of  water. 

Bi-chromale  of  potash  may  be  employed  as  a discharge. 
After  having  dyed  the  goods  in  the  indigo xat,  they  are*  to  bo 
padded  in  a ha'tli  of  bi-chnimalu  of  poUuh,  containing  Irom 

1 ox.  to  l^oz.  of  the  crvutals  jier  quart,  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  blue  to  be  discharged.  Dry  in  the  shade  with- 
out heat,  and  print  on  the  following  discharge:— dissolve  ir 

2 quarts  of  water  1 Ih.  of  oxalic  ac.vl,  8 oz.  of  tartariu  acid, 
and  thicken  the  solution  with  .3  lbs.  of  pip6-elny  and  H 

of  gum,  adding  to  the  whole  4 oz.  of  muruitic  a<-id.  Aflt-r 
Ihi#  pa-slc  U printed  on,  the  gomls  mii-.t  be  rin.Mjd  ihr'ugli 
chalky  water  heate<i  to  143“  Falirenhcit,  ihcti  \v»>lied  in 
clear  water  and  passed  through  very  dilute  sulptturic  acid. 
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rha  bi'Chromato  acta  here  a similar  part  to  clilMiile  of  lime, 
for  wherever  the  roller  applies  (he  acidulous  paste  there  is 
no  immediate  white  discharge,  with  the  disengagement  of  a 
peculiar  odour. 

111.  Retist  Pastet. — ^This  name  in  England,  and  reierves 
in  France,  is  given  to  the  lubslances  which  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  counteracting  the  indigo-vat  dye,  in  the  spots  to 
which  they  are  applied  to  clotL  They  have  been  divided 
into  four  clasees : — those  of  a fatty  nature ; those  with  a 
basis  of  metallic  salts ; the  coloured  reserves,  capable  of 
communicating  different  colours  in  the  course  of  their  ap- 
plication ; and  lastly,  mordant  rescr\‘es,  which  form  tho 
tapis  lazuli  style.  The  first  aro  used  only  in  silk-printing. 

After  printing  on  the  resist  pastes,  the  goods  should  bo 
hung  up  in  rather  a damp  than  a dry  atmosphere. 

H'hitersiist  for  deep  bias, to  be  applied  by  the  cylinder.-^ 
Dissolve  in  3 quarts  of  water  Ib.  of  acetato  of  copper  in 
crystals,  and  5 lbs.  of  sulpbato  of  copper,  ailding  thereafter 
3 lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead ; thicken  with  5 lbs.  of  gum,  and 
add  to  tho  whole  5 lbs.  of  sulphate  of  lead.  Print  on  with 
this  pasto;  hang  up  for  two  days,  and  dip  it  during  two 
hours,  by  repeated  immersions,  in  the  bluo-vat.  Finally, 
pass  through  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  clear  up  the 
white  figures. 

Chr<ime-yrllotD  rert'r/.— Dissolve  in  two  (}uarLs  of  wator 
1)  Ib.  of  nitrate  of  lead,  4 lb.  of  the  acetate  of  copper  (vul-  ' 
gurly  called  distilled  verdigris) ; adri  to  the  solution  one  pint 
or  nearly  so  of  a saturated  solution  of  subiu-etalc  of  lead ; | 
thicken  with  I)  lb.  of  gum  and  3 lbs.  of  pipe  clay.  Tritu-  i 
rate  the  whole  together,  and  pass  llirough  a sieve.  | 

After  printing  on  this  resist  paste,  the  goods  must  be 
hung  up  for  two  days,  and  then  dipped  in  the  proper  blue-  | 
vat;  for  the  composition  of  which  Dykino.  Steep  the  ' 
goods  in  water  fur  half  an  hour,  llicn  rinse  out  slightly, 
and  pass  through  a trough  1 2 pailsful  of  tepid  water  holding  j 
half  a pound  of  soda  crystals  in  solution.  Turn  over  fur  a : 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  rinse  again.  Now  pass  the  goods  i 
tor  half  an  hour  through  a solution  of  bi-chromate  of  |Mt-  ' 
ash,  containing  5 ot.  fOr  every  piece;  rinse;  and,  in  order: 
to  separate  the  paste,  pass  through  muriatic  acid  largely  ; 
diluted  with  water,  till  the  yelluw  hue  comes  fully  out. 
Wash  and  dry. 

The  Lapis  ImzuU  style.  Resisl  for  a full  bodied  red. — 
Dissolve  in  two  quarts  of  rod  liquor,  specific  gravity  1 ’09, 
2 oz.  of  corrosive  suhlimatc,  ami  thu-ken  with  2 Ihs.  of  pi|>c- 
clay  and  1 lb.  of  gum,  adding  4 oz.  of  olive  oil.  Tiiis  ami 
other  coloured  reserves  are  to  be  printed  uixm  tlio  cloth 
with  the  three  or  four-coloured  calico-macliinc : four  days 
thereafter  give  the  pieces,  at  different  pertwls  of  tun  minutes 
each,  successive  dips  in  the  bluo-vat  of  the  desired  hue, 
with  alternate  exposure  of  them  in  the  air  also  of  ten  mi- 
nutes, according  to  the  blue  tint  in  demand.  Uinso  in  a 
stream  of  water  for  half  an  hour. 

Into  a copper  nearly  filled  with  water  put  two  pailsful  of 
bran ; make  the  contents  boil ; then  aild  cold  water  to  lower 
the  temperature  to  180^  Fahrenheit.  Enter  the  goods,  and 
winch  them  during  twenty  minutes  in  tho  bran-liquor; 
remove  and  rinse  them  ■ pass  them  next  through  a trough 
containing  sixteen  gallons  of  water  acidulated  with  three 
quarts  of  vinegar,  and  thereafter  wash  to  prepare  for  the 
maddering,  which  is  to  be  done  with  the  precautions  already 
prescribed,  taking  care  not  to  raise  the  heat  of  the  madder- 
copper  abort  190®  Fahrenheit.  Tho  lapis  style  of  goods 
must  be  finished  with  a hath  of  bran  and  exposure  on  the 
grass,  twice  or  oftencr  alternated  if  necessary,  to  bring  out 
the  lustre  of  the  colours,  A little  soap-water  aids  in  the 
brigli  toning. 

Though  China  blues  differ  in  their  principle  of  applica- 
tion, they  may  bo  oonsidored  most  conveniently  under  this 
head,  'the  blue  colour  is  prepared  by  grinding  16  lbs.  of 
indigo,  3}  lbs.  of  orpiment,  22  lbs.  of  copperas,  with  gal- 
lons of  water,  in  the  common  indigo  mill  during  three  days. 
A part  of  this  paste  is  to  be  thickened  with  strung  gum- 
water  in  successive  degrees  of  dilution,  and  a part  of  it  pre- 
servefl  iinmixod.  Take  three  different  shades  of  blue,  the 
darkest  being  thickened  with  starch,  and  tho  pale  wiih 
gum.  and  apply  them  by  the  cjlindcrs  of  the  three-colour 
machine.  Hang  up  the  pieces  fir  two  days  in  an  airy 
place  not  too  dry.  and  then  procc-ed  todip  tiicm  as  follows  - 
three  cisterns  roust  l>o  chargiMl ; the  first  with  .100  Ihs.  of ; 
lime  for  GOO  pails  of  water  ; the  second  with  a solutiun  of  1 
sulphate  of  iron  (green  copperas),  at  a density  of  I'U-lil  I 
(9^Twod.)i  the  third  with  a solution  of  causUc  soda  lyc,  I 


at  a density  of  1*055  <1 1 Twa<1.),  prepared  from  soda  crystals 
and  quicklime  with  water.  The  pieces  being  stretch^  on 
the  frames,  are  to  be  dipped  into  the  >*01  No.  1,  and  left 
there  for  ten  minutes ; they  are  then  withdrawn,  and  allowed 
to  drip  during  five  minutes.  They  are  now  dipped  in  vat 
No.  2,  for  ten  minutes,  and  taken  out  to  drip  tor  five  mi- 
nutes. The  follow  ing  table  wtU  place  the  scries  of  opera  • 
tions  in  a clear  light. 
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In  tho  dipping  of  China  blues  c.-irc  shoii.d  bo  taken  to 
swing  the  frames  during  the  operation.  After  the  last  dip, 
the  frame  with  the  piece  upon  it  must  l>c  immersed  in  a 
fourth  vat,  charged  with  sulphuric  arid  of  spocifie  gravity 
1*027  (6|Twad.).  l1io  object  of  this  immersion  is  to  re- 
move the  oxide  of  iron  depjsitcd  U|Hm  the  surface  of  tho 
cloth  in  its  succcs»ve  passages  through  the  litno  and  cop- 
peras vats.  It  is  next  exposed  for  an  hour  to  a stream  of 
water,  and  finished  by  tho  action  of  a tepid  bath  of  sulphuric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1*027.  The  blues  aro  afterward-*  cn- 
livencil  by  a feeble  soap  bath,  at  a heat  of  1 45"  Fahrenheit. 

The  theory  of  China  blues  is  one  of  tho  m>^t  beautiful 
clevcloFmcnta  of  modem  chcmLsiry.  The  imhgo  and  sul- 
phate of  iron  imprinted  at  first  on  the  cloth  exerdso  no 
mutual  action  upon  each  other  till  the  cloth  is  plunged  into 
the  lime-water  vat.  Here  a portion  of  tho  sulphate  of  iron  is 
dccomjKwed,  and  its  protoxide  is  rendered  free  to  de-oxulizo 
the  iiidi;^>,  and  to  render  it  soluble  in  the  limo-waier.  In 
this  dissolved  stato  iu  particles  can  peiictrato'  the  textile 
tissue,  oombino  with  its  filaments,  and  on  exposure  to  the 
air  become  a fixed  insoluble  blue.  On  dipping  the  cloth 
into  tho  second  cuppera.s  vat  a new  layer  of  oxide  of  iron  is 
formed  on  tho  whole  of  its  surface,  which  oxide  operutos 
only  on  (he  indigo  spots,  dc-oxidizing  another  purtiun  of  the 
imligo,  which  becoming  soluble  is  removed  at  the  second  dtp 
hitu  the  hmc-vat  By  these  alternations  successive  deposits 
of  oxide  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  lime  ensue,  fur  the  separation 
of  which  from  the  clulh  tho  frame  needs  to  be  ogitatcil  in 
tho  lime-vat.  In  the  copperas  ^t,  on  the  contrary,  tlie 
frame  should  be  kept  motionless,  to  favour  the  deposition  of 
as  much  oxide  of  iron  as  possible  upon  the  indigo  poiuts. 
From  these  circumstances  we  may  account  for  tlie  accidents 
which  frequently  befall  the  China  blue  process  in  unskilful 
hands.  The  blues  sometimes  scale  off.  from  the  paste  being 
dried  U>o  hnnl  before  the  go<jds  are  dipped.  When  tho 
ti-mpcraturc  of  tho  vat-liquors  is  too  low,  the  bluus  get  a 
grey  tint,  and  are  always  dull. 

IV.  .S/eam-Co/ours. — This  modem  style  combines  with 
tho  beauty  of  colour  such  a degree  of  solidity  as  can  bo  ob- 
tained only  by  the  madder  copper.  An  example  will  illus* 
trate  the  mode  of  procedure.  The  goods  are  to  be  p.added 
in  the  fullowing  mordant  at  a sp.  grav.  of  1*047.  In  30 
gallons  of  boiling  water  dissolve  30  lbs.  of  alum,  5 lbs.  of 
di*y  carbonate  of  sofla,  and  15  lbs.  of  arelale  of  lead.  After 
mixture  and  subsidence,  draw  off  the  supernatant  acetate 
of  alumina.  After  being  padded,  the  goods  are  to  be  dried ' 
over  tlio  hot  flue,  and,  after  being  hung  up  three  days,  they 
are  to  be  washed  in  chalky  water  at  13.3®  rahr.,  then  rinsed 
in  clear  water  and  dried.  Tho  goods  should  be  smoothed 
by  tho  calender  before  being  printed. 

Preparation  of  mofd.mt  for  slsaro-colour : — 

Dissolve  in  7 gallons  of  boiling  water  10  lbs.  of  alum, 
5 lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  20  ox.  of  sal  ammoniac.  lA*t 
the  mixture  settle,  and  decant  tho  supcmataul  liquor,  of 
sp.  gravity  l*0?5.  Thicken  with  gum. 

Black  figures  are  given  by  printing-on  the  following 
pa»to.  In  two  quarts  of  strong  decoction  of  logwood,  thick- 
ened with  b nz.  of  starch,  dissolve,  while  tepid,  2 oz.  of 
sulphato  of  iron.  Pour  into  a jnpkin  containing  I nz.  of 
olive  oil ; stir,  and  when  it  is  cold,  add  4 oz.  of  nitrate  of 
iron  containing  a little  acetate. 

Full-tejdicd  Red. — Thicken  2 quarts  of  a strong  dctxictiuo 
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of  Mttch'WOod  by  boiling  8 oi.  of  starch  in  it;  when  cold, 
add  12  os.  of  solution  of  nitro-muriatc  of  tin. 

Stfum  filue  by  Prutsiaie  of  Iron. — In  1 quart  of  water 
dissolve  3 qz.  of  oxalic  acid,  or  3^  oz.  of  tarUrio;  and  m 
another  quart  dissolve  6 uz.  of  prussiate  of  potash.  Mix 
these  two  solutions,  let  them  settle  durinpr  24  huurs^  docant 
tho  clear  stipernatant  liquor,  and  thiejten  it  with  1|  lb.  of 
gum. 

Stram-Green  paste  is  prepared  by  adding  to  the  preceding 
blue  a strung  decoctioD  of  Pursian  lierries,  mixed  with  tho 
above  aluminous  mordant  containing  sal  oinmouiar,  and 
thickened.  The  proportions  of  Uie  yellow  and  blue  pastts 
determine  the  sho<le  of  green. 

Tho  supernatant  liquid  of. the  blue  formula  contains 
ferro  cyanic  acid,  convertible,  by  the  steam-heat  and  the 
agency  of  the  vegetable  acid,  into  Prussian  blue,  which 
fixes  on  the  cloths. 

Lemon~yeUotP. — Two  quarts  of  a decoction  of  Persian 
liorries,  made  from  2 Ihs.  of  berries,  2 quarts  of  tho  above 
mordant  with  sal  ammoniac,  thickened  with  3 lbs.  of  gum. 

'JTbe  giMxls,  after  having  one  nr  more  of  these  or  oUior  such 
colours  printed  on  them  with  the  cylinder  machine,  should 
be  suspended  for  two  days  in  a chamber  of  a temperature 
not  exceeding  88°  Fuhr.  The  colours  are  afierwards  raised 
and  fixed  by  tho  application  of  dry  steam ; for  any  aqueous 
condensation  would  spoil  the  prints.  There  are  five  kinds 
of  apparatus  fur  applying  steam  in  steam^colour  printing. 
l.Tlio  column  or  cylinder;  2.  the  lantern;  3.  tho  ca.sk; 
4.  the  steam-chest;  and  5.  tho  chaml>cr.  Wo  shuU  content 
ourselves  with  describing  the  column,  a.s  it  is  most  generally 
used  in  this  country.  It  is  a hollow  cylinder  of  cop}ier  from 
two  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  forty^five  inches  in 
length,  perforated  along  its  whole  surface  wiUi  small  holes 
alHjut  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  apart.  To  the  lower  end  of  the  column  a circular 
plate  is  solderod  of  about  nine  inch^  diameter,  which  serves 
to  prevent  the  cloth  coiled  roUnd  the  cylinder  from  falling 
down  from  it.  The  bottom  of  tho  hollow  cylinder  is  termi- 
nated by  a tube  one  inch  wide,  which  fits  tight  into  the 
socket  of  an  iron  chest  beneath  it.  into  whose  side  tho  steam- 
pipe  of  supply  enters.  Tho  water  condensed  from  the  steam 
ts  also  revolved  into  that  chest,  and  may  l>o  run  off  by  means 
of  a slop-cock  near  its  bottom.  In  some  colubins  the  steam 
is  admiitetl  at  the  top,  and  the  condensed  water  is  allowetl 
to  run  off  by  a small  syphon  tube  at  the  bottom.  The  goods 

EriniiHl  with  tho  above  steam-colours  and  properly  dried  arc 
ipped  light  round  this  hollow  cylinder  and  covered  ex- 
teriorly with  an  envelope  of  strong  cotton  cloth,  blapket- 
smff.  or  tiannel.  The  steam  is  then  let  on,  and  continued 
fur  20  or  30  minutes,  according  to  tho  nature  of  the  dyes. 
The  steam  being  stopped,  the  printed  nyxls  arc  rapidly  un- 
'otled  from  (bo  column  while  still  hot,  lost  any  condensation 
of  vapour  should  take  place  to  stain  them. 

V.  Spirii-Colourt  are  brilliant,  but  fugitive ; they  consist 
generally  of  decoctions  of  dye-woods,  mixed  wito  nitro- 
rouriate  or  muriate  of  tin.  T(ie  following  red  will  terve  as 
an  example.  71)icken  two  quarts  of  decoction  of  poach- 
wood  with  four  ounces  of  starch;  dissolve  in  the  paste  while 
hot  four  ounces  of  alum ; add  to  the  mixture  when  cold  four 
ounces  of  oxymuriate  (perchloride)  of  tin,  and  two  drams  of 
sulphate  of  copper. 

This  and  such  colours  are  applied  by  the  two.  three,  or 
four-coloured  printing  machine,  and  passed  through  a dry- 
ing room  slightly  heated.  The  goods  are  next  tenderly 
rinsetl  in  running  wdter;  afterwards  washed,  and  dried 
quickly,  but  with  a moderate  heat. 

Though  this  article  has  extended  much  beyond  the  limits 
originally  proposed,  it  has  left  untouched  a vast  variety  of 
suQects  in  this  the  roost  interesting,  curious,  and  refined 
of  all  the  chemical  arts, 

CAMCUT.  a seaport  town  in  |be  province  of  Malabar, 
in  11°  IS'  K.  lat.,  and  75°  50'  B.  long.  Calicut  was  the 
first  Indian  port  visited  by  Vasco  do  Gama  in  1498.  The 
name  of  the  place  is  properly  Coiicodu.  Dr.  Hamilton 
(Buchanan)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of 
this  name: — ' When  Cheruman  Permal  (the  first  rooiiareh 
of  Malabar)  had  divided  that  country  among  his  nobles, 
ami  had  no  principality  remaining  to  bestow  on  the  ancestor 
of  the  Tamuri,  he  gave  that  chief  his  sword,  with  all  the 
territory  in  which  a cook  crowing  at  a small  temple  in  the 
town  could  be  beard.  This  formed  the  original  imminions 
of  tho  Tamuri,  and  was  called  Coiicodu,  or  the  cock-crow- 
ing. This  place  continued  to  be  the  chief  residence  of  the 


Tamuri  rajah.s  until  the  Mussulman  invasion,  end  became 
a very  Ihiurinhing  city,  owing  to  ihv  success  that  its  lords 
had  ill  wur,  and  the  encouragement  which  they  gave  to 
cunirovrA>.‘ 

In  1766  the  town  was  taken  by  Hvder  Ali,  when  he  en- 
lai^anl  the  fort.  His  son  Tippoo  atlcrwurds  dvitruycd  lx>tU 
the  furl  and  tho  town,  ami  removed  the  inhalntaiUs  to 
Netiuru,  tho  name  of  which  place  he  changed  to  Kurruck- 
abad.  When  the  province  of  Malabar  was  conquered  by 
the  English,  in  1 7D0.  the  former  inhabitants  of  Calicut  re- 
turned to  their  old  aUxle.  Before  its  deslruction  by  Tippoo 
the  town  contained  between  6000  and  70u0  houAcs.  Towii.h 
ill  India  are  very  spee^hly  established  ; and  in  1800  Calicut 
again  contained  more  thau  5000  houses.  Tlio  inhabitants 
arc  mostly  Muplays,  who  are  of  Arab  descent  and  profess 
Mohmninedanisra. 

Thu  manufacture  of  cotton  gowls  was  formerly  carried  on 
hero  to  a groat  extent  and  furniNbed  a consulerablo  supply 
of  those  goods  to  Europe;  but  at  this  time  tho  manufneturu 
is  so  far  fallen  off  that  the  greater  port  of  the  clothing  “Vl 
in  the  country  is  unporLei!.  The  exports  now  consist  pnn- 
cipolly  of  coco-nuts,  betel-nuts,  pepper,  ginger,  turmeric, 
teak-wood,  saiidal-wooil,  cardamoms,  and  wax.  The  town 
is  129  miles  S.W.  of  Seringupatam,  travelling  distance. 

(RennelVs  Memoir  (if  a Map  of  Hindustan;  Mill  s //rs- 
tory  liriliKh  India;  Dr.  Hamilton  (Huchonan’s)  Jo/ir- 
ney  Mroi^A  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar.') 

CALIDASA,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  admired 
Indian  poets.  Hardly  anything  is  known  concerning  the 
circumstances  of  his  life.  A tradition,  very  generally  he- 
Uovod  in  India,  makes  him  one  of  the  nine  grms  nr  disiin- 
' giiished  poets,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  king  Vicramdditya. 

If  by  this  name  tho  same  sovereign  is  to  lie  undenttHMl 
, from  whose  reign  (b.c.  56)  the  years  of  the  Sanivat  mm 
are  counted,  Cdlidasa  must  have  flourished  almut  the  roUhUo 
of  the  century  prcco<lmg  tho  commcnrcraenl  of  our  sera. 
Another  king  of  the  name  VicramSditya  asccmlid  tho 
throne  in  a.d.  191,  and  a third  in  a.u.  441;  ami  several 
considerations,  especially  tho  highly-()oli8hcd  stylo  in  winch 
the  works  attrihut«'d  to  Cdlidiiaa  are  written,  favour  tho 
assumption  that  the  poet  lived  under  Vicramdditya  II. 
At  all  events  our  author  must  be  distinguiaheil  from  a poet 
of  the  same  name  who  livc<l  in  the  twelfth  century  nt  the 
court  of  Kdjii  Bhfijo,  tho  sovereign  of  Dhdrft.  Tliu  NaUV 
daya,  a Sanscrit  poem  on  the  suliject  of  the  story  of  Nala 
and  Damayanti,  from  the  Mahfibhdrata,  written  in  nn  ex- 
ceedingly forced  and  artificial  style,  full  of^hymes  ami 
plays  upon  the  sound  of  words,  to  which  the  name  of  Ctlliddsa 
IS  affixed,  should  probably  be  attributed  to  the  Cltliditsa  of 
RlUd  Bbdja’s  court.  Persons  who  are  at  all  conversant 
with  the  litomture  of  the  Hindus  must  bo  aware  of  the 
almost  total  absence  of  all  historical  records  in  the  Sanscrit 
language,  and  will  not  therefore  bo  surprised  at  our  being 
as  yet  unable  to  offer  anything  beyond  a guess  as  to  the 
epoch  indicated  by  the  tradition  concerning  the  greatest 
poet  that  India  ever  produced.  Further  inotiiries  will 
doubtless  throw  additional  light  upon  tho  suojcct ; atid 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  Sanscrit  literature  shall  have 
been  drawn  to  light  and  criticaify  examined  to  n greater 
extent  than  has  nitherto  been  done,  a chain  of  internal 
evidence  will  be  formed,  sufficiently  strong  to  determine  tho 
relative  age  and,  approximatively,  the  date  to  be  assigned 
to  the  principal  extant  works  written  in  SanscriL 

But  however  imperfect  in  these  respects  our  information 
about  C'llidasa  may  be,  we  possess  in  bis  works  abundant 
evidence  of  tho  power  of  his  genius.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  him  tho  most  universal,  tho  least  constrained 
by  national  peculiarities,  not  merely  of  all  Indian,  but  of 
all  Asiatic  poets  with  whose  works  we  are  oeq^uainted ; and 
to  this  elevated  lone  of  his  mind,  which  while  seeming  to 
breathe  the  purely  human  air  of  Greece,  yet  retains  all  the 
quickness  and  glow  of  feeline,  all  the  viridncss  of  desrrip- 
twn  and  imagerv  of  the  IHndu,  must  in  our  opinion  Uj 
mainly  attributed  the  undivided'  admiration  with  which 
the  tranidation  of  his  drama.  Socuntalfi,  by  Sir  William 
Jones  (the  first  work  that  made  known  the  name  of  Culi- 
dfisa  to  Europeans),  baa  been  every  where  receiii»d.  This 
translation  appoarod  for  the  first  time  at  Calcutta  in  1789, 
but  was  soon  reprinted  in  England,  and  was  fftim  Ihu 
English,  at  an  early  pcrio<l,  retranslated  into  sevcrol  other 
languages  of  Europe.  We  may  particularly  nctice  tho 
Oennon  translation  by  Geqrgc  Feriler,  who  appended  to  it 
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a glotsary  explanator}*  of  tho  allusions  to  Indian  mythology, 
natural  lii.itory,  &c.  The  popularity  which  the  play  has 
at-quired  on  the  continent  is  attested  by  the  fiw:l  lh|l  several 
attempW  have  been  made  to  adapt  it  to  the  stace.  In  1830 
the  Sanscrit  text  of  l^acuntulS  was  published  at  Paris  from 
a MS.  iKihmKins  to  the  HiUiothitfue  du  Rot  by  the  late 
Professor  A-  L.  Ch^sy.  with  an  original  French  translation ; 
and  upon  this  cilition  is  founded  a new  translation  into 
German  by  M.  Hirzel.  Ziirich,  1833,  8vo.,  in  which  the 
various  metres  of  the  text  arc  imitated.  Both  Sir  William 
Jones’s  translation  and  Chfey's  edition  have  however  been 
lately  found  to  exhibit  the  work  of  Clhdasa  according  to  the 
interpdated  shape  in  which  it  is  now  current  in  Bengal. 
I'liis  di^covery  was  made  by  Mr.  Hermann  Brockhaus,  of 
Leipzig,  who,  in  1835,  examined  and  collated  the  mime- 
rous  MSS.  of  the  drama  in  the  library  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  in  the  private  collection  of  Professor  H.  H. 
AViUon  at  Oxford,  and  to  whom  we  hope  we  may  soon  be 
indebleil  for  a new  e<Iition  of  the  play  according  to  the  un- 
atUiUemted  text,  in  which  it  has  been  preserved  by  the 
Benares  school  of  Pundits. 

We  roust  confine  ourselves  to  a mere  enumeration  of  the 
other  principal  works  of  Cillidfisti.  Besides  Sacuntal£  we 
ossess  two  other  dramatic  poems  attributed  to  him, — 
'^icramdrrasl,  founded  upon  an  antient  Indian  legend  of 
the  loves  of  king  Jurflravas  and  Urvast,  a celestial  nymph 
(translated  by  H.  II.  Wilson,  in  his  Hindu  Tlieatro;  the  text 
Tinted  at  Calcutta  in  1830,  and  critically  re-edited  with  a' 
Jilin  translation  by  Lenz,  Berlin,  1833,  4to.),  and  Dbflr* 
ta-<amfiganiTi.  a burlesque  piece,  as  yet  inedited.  The  M?gha  I 
ddta,  or  ‘ Cioud-messenger.'  a lyrical  poem  of  only  lie! 
stanzas,  contains  the  complaints  of  a demigod  banished  to 
eaicth,  who  entre.ats  a passing  cloud  to  convey  an  affectionate 
message  to  his  srife.  It  was  edited  with  a translation  into 
Englisli  verso  and  with  notes  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  Calcutta, 
18l3,4to.  The  Raghu  Vansa  is  a narrative  poem  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  family  of  Raghu,  in  which  Rilma,  tbs  hero  of  the 
Rdm'tyana,  and  ns  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu  an  object  of 
great  veneration  with  the  Hindus,  was  burn:  it  has  been 
edited,  with  a Latin  translation,  by  Stenzier,  London,  1832, 
4to.,  and  with  a Sanscrit  prose  paraphrase  by  the  pundits 
of  Fort  William  at  Calcutta,  1832,  8vo.  The  Cumira 
Sambhava  is  another  epic  poem  designed  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  Curadra,  the  son  of  Parvatt ; but  it  appears  that 
either  it  never  was  completed,  or  that  it  has  not  been  pre- 
served entire,  for  at  present  it  closes  with  Pdrvatt's  wedding. 
An  edition  and  translation  of  this  work  by  Stenzier  is  an- 
nounced as  ph;paring  for  publication  under  the  auspices  of 
the  London  Oriental  Translation  Fund.  Part  of  the  Qrst 
canto  is  given  in  Sanscrit  and  English,  and  with  interesting 
annotations  by  (we  believe)  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  of  Calcutta, 
in  the’  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  July, 
18.33,  pp.  320-358.  A short  didactic  poem  on  prosody,  ex- 
hibiting the  most  common  sorts  of  metre,  and  called  SruUtf  . 
hoiiha,  is  likewise  attributed  to  CSliddsa.  I 

CAL1DRIS.  [Charadriad/b.] 

CALIFORNIA  U situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific: 
Ocean,  and  forms  the  N.W.  portion  of  the  United  States  of 
Mexico.  It  consists  of  two  parts.  Lower  Califomia,  a peniu' 
sula,  divided  from  the  mainland  by  the  Gulf  of  Californio, 
and  extending  from  theCape  of  8.  Lucas  (22®  45'N.  lat)  to 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  (about  3*2“  N.  lat) ; and  Upper 
Californio,  which  comprehends  the  whole  coast  extending 
farther  N.  to  42®  30'  N.  lat.,  where  it  borders  on  that  part 
of  the  United  States  which  lies  on  the  Columbia  River. 

Lower  Cali/ornia  may  be  considered  os  one  continuous 
mass  of  high,  bare,  and  steep  rocks,  with  numerous  ravines 
intersecting  them.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
places,  it  hardly  contains  any  level  ground  that  can  bo  called 
a valley.  Nearly  all  the  places  which  contain  a small  tract 
of  cuhivublo  ground  are  on  the  E.  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tains : tlie  western  side  generally  sinks  .with  a steep  descent 
tqtlie  shores  of  iho  Pacific.  Towards  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Gulf,  from  about  N.  lat.,  the  mountains  recede  to 
a considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  and  leave  a large 
tract  of  flat  country  between,  them  and  the  sea;  but  this 
surface,  being  composed  of  fine  sand,  is  entirely  sterile. 

The  bareness  of  the  rocks  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  climate, 
wliirh  is  exceedingly  dry  and  hot  Only  the  southern ; 
portion  has  the  annual  rains,  which  last  for  six  weeks, 
or  two  months,  iir  September  and  Octolicr.  At  Loreto 
about  23®  31/  N.  lat.)  it  does  not  rain  every  year,  but 
only  a.  intervals  of  from  five  to  sut  years,  when  the  xains 


descend  in  great  abundance,  but  do  not  last  for  a IoD|f 
time.  Farther  north  it  never  rains,  at  least  so  far  as  is 
known.  The  heat  is  excessive.  The  thermometer  is  known 
to  rise  to  ) 00^  Fahrenheit,  and  even  1 10“  and  more,  which 
however  is  probably  caused  in  part  from  the  reverberation 
of  the  sun’s  rays  from  the  bare  rocks.  We  are  not  informed 
bow  low  the  IhertBometer  descends,  but  probably  never 
much  below  80®.  Lower  California  may  consequently  be 
considered  one  of  the  hottest  countries  of  America. 

Earthquakes  are  not  known ; but  there  is  a volcano  near 
28”  N.  lat.,  in  a group  of  mountains  called  Castres  Vtrgfnes. 

The  vegetation  is  very  scanty.  The  number  of  trees  is 
small,  but  some  of  them  are  valuable,  such  as  the  mesquito 
tree,  on  whoso  leaves  cattle  feed  when  there  is  no  grass, 
which  bapuens  very  frequently.  The  bark  of  some  is  used 
for  tanning,  and  others  produce  edible  fruits,  which  grow 
v^  well  in  the  hot  and  dry  valleys,  especially  figs,  quinces, 
olives,  dates,  and  vines,  which  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards.  A good  sort  of  wine  is  made.  In  a few 
places  Indian  corn,  mandtoca,  and  some  other  plants,  are 
cultivated;  but  the  produce  of  these  spots  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  consumption  of  the  scanty  population,  and 
therefore  Indian  com  and  wheat  are  brought  from  the 
mainland  and  exchanged  for  fruit,  spirits,  soap,  salt,  pearls, 
and  tortoise-shells. 

Cattle,  horses,  and  mules  are  rather  numerous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population.  They  pasture  on  the  mountains 
when  grass  is  to  be  found,  and  at  other  times  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  mesquito-tree.  Hogs  arc  still  more  numerous, 
and  fatten  upon  snakes.  Among  the  wild  animals  are 
wolves,  foxes,  deer,  and  differeiU  Kinds  of  goats,  of  which 
one,  called  berenda,  is  distinguished  by  cnonnous  horns, 
and  resembles  the  mouflon  (ort>  Ammon)  of  Sardinia. 
Ground-squirrels,  rattle-snakes,  lizards,  and  scorpions 
, abound. 

Tho  mineral  riches  are  very*  inconsiderable.  Only  one 
mine  is  worked,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  N.W.  of  La  Paz, 
where  gold  is  extracted,  but  the  metal  is  not  abundant. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountains 
contains  a considerable  quantity  of  mineraU,  but  if  this  be 
the  case,  they  will  probably  never  be  worked,  os  thU  part 
of  the  peninsula  is  quite  uninhabitable. 

Though  Lower  Califomia  was  discovered  by  Hernando 
de  Grixalva  in  1534,  no  settlement  was  formed  by  the 
Spaniards  before  1698,  when  the  Jesuits  cstabliidied  them 
selves  here,  and  began  to  collect  the  wandering  Indians 
into  their  missions,  and  to  convert  them.  But  the  poimla- 
; tion  Iras  of  course  very  scanty,  and  so  it  is  still.  All  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  eighteen  missions  probably  do  not  exceed 
4000,  and  perhaps  about  an  eoual  number  live  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  missions.  Th^  Indians  belong  to  several  tribes, 
of  which  the  Pericues,  Monquis,  and  CoUmics  are  the  moat 
known.  They  speak  different  languages,  and  go  nearly 
naked. 

Loreto  is  considered  the  capital  of  Lower  California.  It 
stands  in  a valley  about  2000  or  3000  feet  wide,  and  sur 
rounded  by  wild  and  sterile  mountains,  of  which  LaGiganta 
(the  giantess)  perhaps  rises  to  5000  feet.  The  valley  con- 
tains only  the  town,  which  is  small,  and  inhabited  by  about 
250  persons;  and  two  gardens,  which  belong  to  the  com- 
munity, and  whoso  fruits  supply  the  principal  article  of 
trade.  Its  anchorage  is  open  to  the  winds  from  N.N.W. 
and  S.E. 

Id  the  vicinity  of  La  Pax,  farther  to  the  south,  is  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  cultivated  land,  and  the  gold  mine 
of  S.  Antonio.  At  this  place  fruit  and  vegetables  of  exeel- 
; lent  quality  arc  raised.  Its  whole  population  is  about 
2000.  The  harboiur  of  Pichiluigo,  which  lies  near  La  Paz, 
is  good,  but  only  small  vessels  can  enter  it,  the  water 
being  shallow. 

Upper  California,  in  iCs  western  districts,  which  are  the 
I only  PAris  known,  in  some  degree  resembles  LowerCalifomia. 
The  k.  boundary-line  of  this  country  is  not  determined,  but, 
according  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  tho  Mexicans,  it  ex- 
tends E.  as  far  as  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near 
109°  W.  long.  Its  \V.  point.  Cape  Mendocino,  is  about 
124°  W.  long.  Thus  this  country  would  extend  towards  its 
N.  extremity  (40°  N.  laU)  nearlv  800  miles  from  E.  to  W., 
and  nearly  as  much  friini  S.  to  K.  .But  within  these  boun- 
daries cxtensii'e  countries  arc  comprised,  which  so  far  from 
being  settled  by  whites,  are  hardly  visited  by  them,  and 
are  nearly  unknown  to  geograpliers.  ThU  observation  ap- 
i plies  especially  to  all  those  wide-spreading  countries  wbi^ 
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extend  alonf^  the  nuraeroui  branches  of  tho  Rio  Colorado. 
They  liave  only  been  seen  by  a few  wandcrin^^  missionaries, 
who  have  given  ver}'  unsatisfaetory  accounts  of  them.  Even 
the  mounlaio*range  which  bounds  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Co- 
lorado on  the  W.  is  so  little  known  as  to  its  extent  and  direc* 
tion,  that  it  cannot  be  laid  down  on  a map.  To  tbe  W.  of  Uiis 
chain  extends  a sandy  desert,  from  the  N.  extremity  of  tbe 
Gulf  of  California  to  tbe  northern  boundary  of  Mexico  (42^ 
3(/),  consenuoDtly  about  700  miles  in  len^h.  Its  breadth 
at  the  soutuem  extremity  is  about  100  miles,  but  it  grows 
wider  as  it  advances  N.,  and  may  in  some  places  bo  200 
miles  and  more  across.  Our  information  is  limited  to  that 
■ portion  of  Upper  California  which,  lying  between  this  desert 
and  tho  shores  of  the  Pacific  extends  about  120  or  ISO 
miles  inland. 

The  muuntai>i  masses  which  constitute  the  peninsula  of 
Lower  California  extend  undirided  as  far  N.  as  34°  N.  lat 
to  the  snow-capped  peak,  of  S.  Bernardino,  whose  height 
has  not  yet  been  dcterminetL  North  of  this  summit  the 
mountains  divide  into  two  great  ranges,  both  of  which  run 
N.W..  and  include  between  them  the  extensive  vallev  of 
theTule  Lakes.  The  chain,  which  runs  on  the  N.E.  of 
the  valley  and  divides  it  from  tho  great  desert,  rises  to  a 
groat  height,  a considerable  part  of  it  being  covered  with 
snow  all  the  year  round,  which,  between  36°  and  37**  N.  lat., 
implies  an  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
tho  sea.  But.  except  this  circumstance,  we  are  entiady 
unarauainted  with  these  mountains.  It  is  supposed  that  at 
39°  N.lat.  they  decline  to  tho  N.E.,  and  join  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  40°  -or  thereabouts.  The  range  which  ex- 
tends  to  tho  S.W.  of  the  valley  of  the  Tule  Lakes,  and 
divides  it  from  thu  soubonl,  has  its  principal  chain  close  to  , 
thu'  valley,  but  several  ndtfcs  brancli  off  from  it  to  the  W.,  | 
and  thus  form  a number  of  longitudinal  valleys,  which  are  I 
generally  of  very  modorate  width.  Tlio  most  remarkable  is  i 
that  ridgo  which  branched  off  near  S.  Ines  (.15'  N.  lut.),  ami 
separates  the  Rio  Buenaventura,  or  the  Monterey  river, 
from  the  mast.  Tho  mountains  on  the  S.W.  of  the  Tnlo 
Lakes  terminate  at  the  S.£.  extremity  of  the  bay  of  8. 
?'ram*ism. 

The  two  Tule  Lakes  occupy  a considerablo  portion  of  the 
valley,  extending  about  100  miles  in  length,  but  their  width 
IS  not  known.  At  the  end  of  tho  dry  season  they  have  so 
little  water,  that  thev  arc  fordablo  at  several  places.  Shortly 
after-  the  rains,  an<l  whenever  the  snow  on  tho  adjacent 
mountains  is  melting,  these  lakes  dischurgo  a considerable 
volume  of  water  by  tho  river,  which  falls  into  the  most  S.E. 
corner  of  the  Bay  of  S.  Francisco  : but  af\er  the  vernal 
e«|uinox  the  (quantity  of  water  thus  discharged  is  very  incon- 
siderable. The  mountains  which  enclose  the  valley  on  the 
S.W.  seem  to  arbance  close  to  tlio  banks  of  tho  lakes ; bikt 
those  on  the  N.B.  are  at  some  distance,  so  that  a tract  of 
level  or  undulating  land  lies  between  them.  This  tract 
aectns  to  be  fortilo,  but  is  not  yet  csiluTated,  no  agricultural 
establishtncnt  having  been  formed  here. 

Tho  only  settled  part  lies  along  the  coast,  the  missions 
being  nearly  all  within  one  day's  journey  from  it.  The 
sctilements  are  generally  not  extensive,  the  valleys  being 
in  generi^l  narrow,  and  tbe  mountains  which  oncloee  them 
too  steep  to  be  culcirateil,  though  they  supply  pasture 
for  a considerable  part  of  tho  year.  The  most  extensive 
valley  is  that  of  S.  Gabriel,  which  is  above  30  miles  long, 
and  of  considerablo  width  to  the  W.,  where  it  approaches 
tlie  c<'ast.  und  joins  on  each  side  the  plains  of  S.  Fernando 
and  S.  Luis  Key.  The  mountains  are  separated  from  the 
coast  by  a tract  covered  with  low  sand-hills,  which  in  some 
places  extend  many  miles  inland. 

The  country  al>oul  tho  Bay  of  S.  Francisco  seems  to  be 
the  bt^t  portion  of  Upper  Californio.  Its  soil  is  doubtless 
inrerior  to  that  of  the  valley  of  S.  Gabriel,  but  the  cultivable 
land  occupies  a much  greater  extent  along  the  banks  of  the 
tim'e  rivers  S.  Juac^uin,  Jesus  Mario,  and  Rio  Sacramento, 
which  fall  into  the  bay.  But  tho  settlements  in  this  part 
are  not  yet  numerous. 

Upper  California  partakes  more  of  a cold  than  of  » warm 
climste.  Tbo  rainy  season  U from  November  to  Fe- 
bnmrv.  Tho  rain  is  abundant  in  tho  northern  districts, 
but  decreases  in  quantity  farther  S. : at  S.  Dfego,  the 
southernmost  of  the  missions,  probab^no  rain  at  all  fells, 
as  in  the  N.  of  Lower  California,  'l^e  winter  is  much 
milder  than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  E.  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. It  does  not  appear  that  tho  Tule  l.,akos  are  ever 
covered  with  ice,  nor  u frost  frequent  in  the  valleys,  though 


tlio  surrounding  heights  are  covered  with  snow  fw  n frw 
months.  The  summer  is  very  dry,  tio  ram  falling  at  all, 
except  at  Monterey,  where  there  are  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
slight  showers.  The  bout  is  great,  and  the  thcrmoiuciur 
probably  rises  to  80°  and  more  ; but  exact  observations  arc 
wanting.  On  the  banks  of  the  Kio  Colorado,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  tbo  sandy  desert.  Dr.  Coulter  obser\cd  thu  ther- 
mometer rite  to  140°  in  the  open  air. 

The  surface  of  Upper  Califomia  being  mostly  covered 
with  rocky  mountains  contains  a very  small  proportion  of 
arable  land,  but  where  the  toil  is  arable  it  is  usually  rich. 
Maize  and  wheat  are  extensively  cultivated : the  former 
yields  from  seventy  to  eighty-fold,  and  the  latter  about 
seventoon-foUl.  Vines,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit-troes  that 
have  been  tried,  tliriro  remarkably  well,  though  they  are 
sometimes  destroyed  by  the  locusts,  ahich  ap|>car  to  breed 
along  the  coast  in  the  sand-hilU.  and  arc  carried  inland  by 
the  strong  N.W.  winds.  Most  of  the  vi-getableii  of  Kurope. 
especially  the  leguminous  vegetables,  grow  well  about  the 
Bay  of  S.  Francisc6. 

Black  cattle  form  the  principal  nrlicle  of  proiluee.  Though 
they  were  brought  to  CeJifortna  only  se>enty  years  ago,  in 
1827  the  missioits  possessed  210,000  branded  cuttle,  and  it 
was  supposed  not  less  than  100.000  unhratnlcd.  About 
60.000  ore  annually  killed,  and  the  biiles,  which  are  suited, 
form  tho  principal  and  nearly  the  only  article  of  export. 
Sheep  are  also  numerous  but  wool  bus  not  yet  been  ox- 
porteth  Horses  and  mules  are  only  ri’ared  su  far  as  is  re- 
quisite fur  the  consumption.  Among  the  wild  animals  two 
arc  remarkable,  the  berenda,  and  an  animal  of  tliedeer  kind, 
which  is  dbliuguished  by  ‘its  great  aize,  large  horr.s.  and 
g^eal  Bwiflness. 

In  minerals  Up|ier  California  is  nut  rich.  A small  silver 
mine  was  found  E.  of  S.  Ines,  but  it  1ms  been  abandoned. 
In  one  of  tho  rivers  falling  into  the  southern  Tule  Luke 
suiuo  gold  has  been  found,  but  as  )ut  in  very  stiiull  quan- 
tity. 

HumhoMt  estimated  the  population  of  the  miaiions  of 
Upper  Cahroriiia,  according  to  ollicial  diwuiuents,  at  15.600, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  eentury  ; thu  mimlyur  of  whites  was 
ihcH  Very  small.  Since  that  time  groat  dianges  have  taken 

filaco,  and  Dr.  Coulter  thinks  the  number  of  llie  white  popu- 
Btion  cannot  fall  short  of  60(i0,  but  at  tliu  ^ame  time  ho 
states  that  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  rapidly  decrua-itig.  Ac- 
coitling  to  other  accounts  however  the  number  of  thu  con- 
verted Indiuiis  amouniud  to  2i,8il)  in  lt>24. 

According  to  the  imssionaries,  not  less  than  seventeen 
different  languages  are  spoken  along  the  coast  between 
$.  Diego  and  o.  Francisco.  Luugsdurf  found  that  tho 
country  about  the  Bay  of  8.  Francisco  was  itihabnwl  by 
seven  Afferenllribes.  Thu  converts  nlthal  mission,  though 
amounting  only  to  about  15UU.  cousUled  of  individuals 
collected  from  twenty  different  tribes,  speaking  different 
languages. 

There  arc  in  this  country  four  presidios,  or  military  esta- 
blishments, in  each  of  which  a small  number  of  soldiers  is 

fdaced,  under  tho  command  of  an  ofllcer.  Each  of  them 
tat  to  protect  a certain  numbur  of  missions,  the  number  of 
which  at  present  is  twenty-one  or  twenty-two.  Each  mis- 
sion contama  a church,  the  dwelling-houses  for  two  or  throe 
monks,  some  public  buildings  for  the  presen atton  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  utensils,  and  tools,  and  the  bouses  of  tbe 
convurteii  Indians.  The  unmarried  women  are  kept  in 
separate  houses,  where  they  are  occupied  with  spinning, 
weaving,  and  other  manual  work.  Besides  these  missions, 
there  arc  other  places  called  pueblos  (villages),  in  which 
invalid  soldiers  aro  settled  with  their  families,  and  gain  their 
livelihood  by  cultivating  the  ground. 

The  chief  places  are  S.  Diego,  with  a gooil  but  not  deep 
harbour,  whence  large  quantities  of  tallow  and  salted  liiduti 
aro  exported  ; Monterey,  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  Upper 
California,  on  a large  bay,  having  good  anchorage ; and 
S.  Francisco,  on  the  bay  of  that  name,  which  is  \cry  spa- 
cious, and  from  N.B.  to  S.W.  extends  upVards  of  sixty 
roilei,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  twenty. 

7'o  the  N.  of  the  Bay  of  S.  Francisco,  and  at  a distance  of 
about  ninety  miles,  i.s  tho  harbour  of  Bodega  (38°  30'  N.  lat.), 
where  tbe  Russians  formed  an  establishment  in  1812.  called 
Ross.  (Venegas, //is/.  q/“  Ca/f/orn.;  Humboldt’s  A'Muy; 
Hardy's  Trar.;  and  Dr.  Coulter  in  the  London  Geogr, 
Journal,  vol.  v.) 

The  BoTAifY  of  California  is  not  much  known;  it  appears 
however  to  bo  of  a very  peculixw  character.  The  follow- 
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mg  *t)tDftrk8  noarljr  altogether  to  Upper  Califomie. 
Some  noble  pines,  espceialiy  one  called  Pams  SabinianOf 
with  hard  woody  cones  of  an  unusual  eixe.  have  been  dis* 
covered  there ; and  herbaceous  plants  are  in  some  instances 
strikingly  difTcrent  from  those  of  any  other  country.  Large 
numbers  of  Polemoniacein,  especially  beautiful  species  of 
J.cpUisiphon  and  Gilia;  some  curious  plants  belonging  to 
the  genera  NemophiU  and  Binmcnanthe ; several  new  ge> 
ncra  of  Popaveracem,  particularly  Dendromocon.  which  is  a 
shnib  (!)  looking  like  aCUlus;  many  kinds  of  Eschschol* 
tzia,  of  Lupinus,  of  Pcnistemon ; an  Onagraceous  plant, 
iiiieniiediatc  as  it  were  between  an  Epilobium  and  a 
Kuchsin.  the  Zauswhueria  Califontica  of  Prcsl ; and,  Anally, 
several  kinds  of  Calochortus,  Cyclobothra,  Calliprora,  Bru- 
dhea,  and  other  bulbous  plants,  stamp  the  vegetation  with  a 
character  quite  unlike  that  of  any  otlior  part  of  America. 

CALIFORNIA.  GULF  OF,  which  was  Arst  visited  by 
Hernando  de  Grixalva  in  1534,  extends  along  the  W.  coast 
of  America,  between  the  mainlan<l  and  the  peninsula  of 
Califumia,  iH'ginning  on  the  S.  l>etweeii  Cape  PaUno  in 
Califuniia  (about  23°  luO  and  the  port  of  Masutlan  on  the 
mainland  (ubuuU23°  30'),  and  extending  N.W.to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Colorado  (32°  N.  lat.).-  Its  length  is  above  700 
miles,  and  its  breatUh  varies  between  160  and  40  miles.  To 
the  N.  of  27°  it  is  hardly  more  than  80  miles  across  at  any 
place. 

ItH  W.  slioros  arc  in  general  rocky  and  high,  except  to 
the  N.  0(30',  where  the  coast  is  sandy  and  flat  This  low 
fu.ist  continues  on  the  E.  side  of  the  gulf  to  the  island  uf 
Tiburon,  where  it  begins  to  be  somewhat  higher,  and  con- 
tinues so  as  far  ns  the  mouth  of  ihe  Rio  Yaqui.  From  this 
point  to  the  vicinity  of  Puuta  Arrictfes  the  coast  is  again 
low  and  sandy.  At  the  Pimta  Arricifes  it  is  rocky,  and 
lined  with  cbfTs.  Between  this  cape  and  the  port  of  lilazat* 
Ian  it  i$  of  inoilernte  height,  but  in  general  not  rocky.  j 

This  gulf  contains  pearl-fisheries.  At  the  end  uf  the  six- 
teenth and  the  beginning  uf  the  seventeenth  century  a great 
iiuralwr  of  valuable  pearls  were  collected,  but  this  branch 
of  industry  soon  began  to  decliite,  and  was  almost  entirely 
neglected.  Diflerent  reasons  were  assigncil  for  this  cir- 
cumstance, but  we  now  know  the  true  one.  The  peurl-beds 
were  in  a short  time  so  exhausted  or  destroyed,  that  at  pre- 
sent it  docs  not  pay  the  cost  of  bringing  them  up.  The 
whole  annual  produce  probably  does  nut  much  exceed  100/. 
The  pearl-bnnks  are  all  situated  along  the  high  coast  of 
Ixiwer  California,  and  none  of  them  occur  to  the  N.  of 
38°  30^  Salt  is  (build  in  a lake  on  the  island  Del  Curmin, 
which  lies  to  the  S.K.  of  the  mission  of  I^orelo  in  California. 
The  island  is  uninhabited ; but  the  inhabitants  of  Loreto 
.and  tlic  other  missions  go  there  to  collect  it  and  to  lake  it 
to  the  mainland.  ' 

Fish  seems  to  bo  plcntiftil,  and  among  them  are  some , 
8|>ecieH  ef  enormous  size,  which  are  much  dreaded  by  llm 
pcnrl-divurK.  These  are  especially  the  merot,  tintartros, 
and  the  sharks.  The  sharks,  as  well  us  seals,  are  most  nu- 
mewus  to  the  N.  of  llic  island  uf  Tibumii.  TurlU-s  ami  i 
tortoises  a|si»  abound,  prinfipully  along  the  shores  of  the  | 
mainland  N.  of  Tiburon,  where  the  shells  of  the  latter  are 
colleeteil  by  the  Indians.  The  aborigines  who  inhabit  these 
(toasts  avail  themselves  of  the  abundance  of  fish,  but  the 
white  inliatiitanis  entirely  lu'glect  this  branch  of  industry. 
The  sea  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  is  much  frequented  by 
tbu  spermaceti  whale,  and  on  that  account  is  annually 
visitefi  by  a few  English  and  American  vessels.  I 

The  S.  portion  of  the  gulf  is  visited  by  a few  foreign  ' 
vessels,  wliich  sup]>!y  the  Stale  of  Oecidenic.  anti  espe- 
didly  Sonora,  with  European  and  luke  the  proiluce 

of  its  copjwr-raincs  to  (Mnna.  These  \esscl*  go  prinoi- 
]>ally  to  (he  harbour  of  Gu.aymar  ^•28''  N.  bit.).  The  same 
part  of  the  gulf  is  also  navigated  by  a few  Mexican  ves- 
sels which  carry  Indian  corn  and  maize  to  California,  in 
exchange  for  the  produce  of  the  iH-iiin»uia.  A fesv  small 
vcMHjIs  aro  empluyeil  in  iho  poarl-fishery.  The  northern 
portion  of  tlic  gulf  is  seldom  visited,  the  coasts  being  only 
inhabited  by  wandering  tribes,  who  have  notbirig  to  ufler  in 
exchange.  The  navigation  in  the  gulf  is  entirely  inter- 
rupted in  the  month  of  September  by  the  terrible  hurriennes 
called  cnnlonazos  (gales),  which  blow  at  that  time  with 
great  violence.  (Hardy's  TriirW^.) 

CALt'OULA,  CAIUS  C/ESAR,  the  fourth  of  the 
Koinaii  emperors,  son  of  Gennanicus  and  Agrippina,  was 
bom  A.D.  12.  in  a Roman  camp,  in  u lml  place  is  uncertain. 
Hu  wan  brought  up  among  the  soldiers;  and  is  best  kuown 


by  a nickname  said  to  have  been  given  him  by  (l»eee 
associatca.  Tho  word  Caligula  is  derived  from  euUga,  a 
kind  of  shoe,  which  was  worn  by  the  common  suldieit,  and 
which  he  frequently  wore  himself  in  ortler  to  gain  their 
affections.  (Tacit.,  Ann^  i.  41,  69.)  The  training  and  edu- 
cation which  would  have  been  suited  to  his  rank  appear  to 
have  boen  neglected.  Caligula  early  devoted  himself  to 
observing  the  feelings  and  courting  the  favour  of  TiboHus, 
and  by  artful  and  unremitting  alteniions,  he  so  far  succeeded 
in  ingratiating  himself  with  tho  emperor,  that  be  was  soon 
promoted  to  respopsible  offices  of  state.  The  uncertainty  of 
suuccasion  which  followed  the  death  of  Tilteriua,  who  was 
put  to  death  probably  by  one  of  Caligula's  favouritos  (Tac. 
Ann.,  V).  50),  together  with  the  general  nopularity  which 
Caligula  himself  enjoyed,  afforded  him  a favourable  op^- 
tunity  of  succeeding  to  the  sovereign  poweF(A.i>.  37).  His 
government  began  well,  and  with  symptoms  of  great 
clemency : he  set  at  liberty  all  the  state-prisoners,  dis- 
couraged informers,  and  promised  the  senate  that  ho  would 
act  with  (he  utmost  inixleration  : he  augmented  the  powers 
of  the  niagislratos,  and  at  least  apparcnliy  curtailed  bis  own. 
Soon  afterwords  he  assumed  the  consulship,  and  chose  Ibr 
his  colleague  his  unde  Claudius.  During  his  coHsuUliip, 
Culigultt  gave  many  instaitccs  of  mildness  and  generosity : 
among  other  things,  he  restored  the  kingdom  of  Com- 
magene,  which  Tiberius  had  reduced  to  a Roman  province, 
to  Antiochus,  son  of  the  furracr  king.  Alter  about  eight 
months,  he  fell  ill,  and  the  utmost  anxiety  was  shown  in 
inquiring  for  his  health.  His  recovery  was  liallod  with  joy. 
His  conduct,  howevur.  was  soon  cliaiigefl.  Caligula  became 
addicted  to  iutemperunce  and  cruelty,  slid  his  oxiruvaganoe 
knew  no  bounds.  He  took  upon  himself  the  highest  titles 
of  honour,  and  even  had  temples  crechMl  and  sacriGees 
oflbred  to  him  as  a gtsl.  It  M’ums  probablu  that  his  grand- 
mother Antonia  diud  by  his  onlers.  According  to  Dion 
Cas-sius,  be  frc<|Uvntly  visited  the  prisons  in  person,  and 
ordered  all  the  rapiivus,  untrieil,  guilty  or  not,  to  bo  thrown 
to  wild  beasLs.  Soiuctimos  be  would  order  a numlier  uf  the 
spci'tutors  to  be  seizeil  and  thrown  among  them,  after  having 
had  t heir  tongues  cut  out.  that  their  cries  might  not  interrupt 
hiH  ferocious  delight.  Old  age  and  weaknoss  rather  at- 
tructed  than  averted  his  cruelly.  He  even  put  to  .death 
Macro,  who  had  liecu  the  means  of  his  elevaiiun,  and  his 
wife  with  him.  A favourite  horse,  Jnrt(a/t4»,  he  fed  with 
gilt  oais  and  delirious  wim-s : he  np|>oiiilcd  him  a gnat 
number  of  ullendaiits.  ami  ireuteil  him  with  the  mostab'.iird 
uUrDtions.  He  cycled  a bridge  over  the  sea  from  Baim  to 
Eulculi,  on  whidi  be  rude  along,  enjoying  tbu  sight  of 
numbers  uf  persons  drowning  under  las  order.  Ho  made 
great  preparations  for  a war  againU  the  Germans,  and 
crossed  tlie  Rhine  with  a large  army,  but  returned  without 
having  seen  u single  enemy.  He  invaded  and  pltinderud 
Gaul,  banished  Ins  sifters  Agrippina  and  Livia.  preiRmUcl 
that  be  was  going  to  invade  Britain,  but  returned  after  liu 
had  got  a few  miles  out  to  sea.  and  then  on  his  arriving  in 
Romo  (^iitleutcil  himself  with  »n  ovation.  It  is  -aid  ihat 
Caligula  had  adesigu  to  destroy  the  works  of  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Livy. 


After  a reign  of  three  years,  ten  montlis.  and  eight  da\s, 
and  in  the  29th  rear  of  hi?<  age,  Caligula  was  mtirden’d  bv  a 
band  of  conspirators,  headed  by  Co.s!iius  Cbamsi,  a tnuune, 
A-D.  41.  (Sueton.  invil.,  c.  69.)  The  character  of  thi»  emperor 
is  pretty  accurately  given  by  Sciioca  (Pe  Ira),  when  he  saya 
that  nature  seems  to  have  intended  to  show  in  the  instance 
of  Caligula  how  much  harm  can  be  dune  by  tlie  greatest 
vires  leagued  with  the  greaicst  power.  Ferba|>s  the  true 
explanation  of  his  prorcciliiigs  is  that  ho  was  insane. 
Caligula  had  scvcml  wives,  but  ho  loft  no  chUdrun  bcbiatl 
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kim.  The  medal  which  is  hero  given  conteins  on  the 
reverse  the  names  of  his  three  sisters — Agrippina  (aflcr* 
wards  the  wife  of  her  uncle  the  Emperor  Claudius),  Drusilla, 
«nd  Julia,  who  is  called  Livia  or  Livilla  by  Suetonius.  (Dion 
Casaius,  ro.  694.  717—763,  H.  Stephens,  1692.) 

CALrGUS  (Zoology).  A genus  of  Poecilopodous  crusta- 
ceans, separated  by  Muller,  in  which  Latrcille  and  Lamarck 
include  the  genua  Pandarus  of  Leach,  but  which  Desmarest 
places  under  the  fourth  tubdiviaion  or  race  of  Ptecilopoda : 
via.  those  which  have  fourteen  feet,  of  which  the  six  an- 
teriar  are  unguiculated,  the  6f)h  pair  being  bifid  wiUi  the 
iaal  jointa  fringed  with  fine  hairs  in  the  form  of  cilia. 

Generic  character:  body  depreised,  having  its  anterior 
portion  covered  by  a membranous  shell  in  the  form  of  a 
shield,  narrowed  posteriorly.  Abdomen  narrower,  of  an 
elongated  ox'al  or  nearly  sc^uare  shape,  and  terminated  by 
two  elongated  antonno>-hke  processes  rylindrical  and 
simple.  There  are  two  small  conical  antenneo  situated  on 
the  anterior  border  of  the  head,  and  directed  laterally,  and 
at  the  internal  hose  of  these  are  placed  the  two  distant  eyes. 
Beneath  the  head  there  is  an  obtuse  beak. 

Caligus,  together  with  argulus,  and  other  of  its  con- 
geners of  the  family  Siphonostomata.  are  commonly  known 
•mong  the  fishermen  as  fish-lice.  But  caligus  is  without 
the  cupping-glass-like  suckers,  bv  which  argulus  adheres 
to  its  slippery  supporters;  and  the  hooks  of  the  aiiiurior 

Cairs  of  feet  are  the  principal  organs  by  which  the  former 
olds  on  to  the  fish. 

Many  naturalists  have  considered  the  tubular  elongated 
antennsa-like  processes  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body  of  caligus  as  ovaries  or  oviducts : and  M.  Surriray 
goos  so  far  as  to  aay,  that  having  crushed  the;^  two  pro- 
cesses inaoo/igiM  ehngattu  (f)  which  is  very  common  upon 
the  gill-cover  of  the  gar-fish  0^»ox  JJe/one),  he  extracted 
many  transparent  and  membranous  eggs,  each  inclosing  a 
living  fmtus  very  diflferent  from  the  pareiiL  But  Lntrcille 
evidently  considers  that  them  roust  have  been  some  mis- 
take, obMrving  that  he  has  frequently  found  the  eggs  be- 
neath the  posterior  and  branchial  feet,  but  never  in  those 
tubes  ; and  that  such  elongateil  oviducts  are  only  seen  in 
females,  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  holes  or  deep  cavities, 
a habit  which  docs  not  belong  to  caligus.  Miiller  and  others 
have  remarked  that  these  crustaceans  raise  and  agitate 
these  appendages;  and  Latreillc  agrees  with  the  cider  and 
youngor  Jurines  in  thinking  that  they  minister  to  respira- 
tion, like  the  appendages  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen  of 
Apus  [BtsocuLUs]. 

We  select  as  an  example  Caligu*  MulUrif  which  is  (bund 
upon  Uie  common  ood,  Morrhua  vulgarit. 


[CaUgus  Mallwt,  tW  of  bwk.] 

CA'LIPH,  CAXIPHAT.  Caliph,  properly  A'Ao/^oA, 
is  an  Arabic  word  which  primarily  denotes'  a deputy,  lieu- 
tenant, or  vicegerent,  but  is  generUly  used  in  a more  limited 
scit9«,  as  the  title  of  certain  dynasties  of  Mohammedan 
sovereigns,  regarded  as  the  successors  and  representatives 
of  the  Arabian  prophet  Mohammed.  It  was  first  adopted 
by  Abu  Bokr,  the  immediate  successor  of  Mohammed,  and, 
ti^ether  with  'the  eommander  of  the 

faithful.'  continued  for  several  centuries  to  be  the  title  of 
the  principal  line  of  Mohammedan  sovereigns.  The  word. 
Caliphat(  Arabic,  Khil^fat)  is  used  both  as  a general  desig- 
nation of  the  line  of  sovereigns  called  caliphs,  and,  in  a geo- 
graphical sense,  for  Ibe  extent  of  countries  subject  to  their 
dominion.  Disputes  arose  soon  after  the  death  of  Mohatn- 


med  as  to  the  right  of  succeeding  him  in  the  commana  over 
the  faithful,  and  several  Mohammedan  dynasties  assumed 
the  title  of  caliphs;  hence  it  is  that  wo  hear  of  a Fatiroide 
Caliphat  in  .Africa,  and  of  an-Omayyadc  C^liphat  in  Spain, 
nourishing  at  the  same  time  with  the  Caliphat  of  the 
Abbasides  of  Bagdad.  Tlie  word  in  its  usual  acceptation 
is  however  confined  to  the  Eastern  dynasty  of  Mohamiuedan 
princes.  It  does  not  enter  into  our  plan  here  to  attempt  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  caliphat,  for  which  we  refer  our 
readers  partly  to  general  articles,  such  as  Omayyades. 
Arhasioes,  FatiUiobs,  and  partly  to  the  biographical 
notices  of  distinguished  individual  Caliphs,  such  as  ABIT 
Bxkr,  Ali,  Haruiv,  Mamiin.  &c.  We  confine  ourselves,  ou 
the  present  occasion,  to  a few  remarks  on  the  administration 
of  the  empire,  and  un  its  division  into  provinces. 

The  Prophet  had  onjuined  his  fuUowers  to  spreail  the 
newly.established  religion  by  waging  war  aga^n^t  those  who 
refus^  to  adopt  it.  This  commuml,  and  the  spirit  with 
which  it  was  oWyed  by  the  fanatic  real  of  the  Aralw.  esta- 
blished, within  one  century  after  the  appearance  of  Muham- 
i med,  an  immense  empire,  extending  from  the  Pjrences  to 
the  Indus,  and  uniting  a motley  variety  of  nations  by  the 
profession  of  one  uniform  creed,  and  under  the  authority  of 
a sovereign  at  the  same  time  spiritual  and  temporal,  tho 
caliph.  The  power  and  splendour  of  the  empire  reached 
its  greatest  height  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  of  our  mra,  un<ior  tbo 
caliphs  Mansur,  Harun-al-Rashid,  and  Mamun  [Adua- 
siDRs]:  we  mu y date  its  decline  from  the  commencement 
of  the  tenth  century,  when  many  Mohammedan  dyna»iies 
sprung  up  in  differeut  parts  of  the  empire,  who  shook  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  common  sovereign  ; and  even  within 
the  capital  and  the  provinces  that  continued  faithful,  the 
authority  of  the  caliph  was  diminished  in  consequence  of  the 
intluence  gained  by  the  KmTr-tl-Omara,  the  commander  of 
tho  Turkish  body-guard. 

Ibn  Khaldun  has  preserved  a memorandum  of  the  annual 
revenue  which  the  treasury  of  the  caliphat  derived  from 
the  several  provinces  of  the  empire  during  the  reign  of 
Mamun  (a-d.  813—833).  We  subjoin  a translation  of  this 
document,  such  as  we  find  it  in  a Mauritanic  M$  of  Ibn 
Khaldun's  prolegomena  in  the  British  Museum.  (MS.  No. 
9574,  fol.  162,  vtrgo,  &c.) 

The  tabic  begins  with  two  provinces,  the  names  of  which 
we  are  unable  to  understand ; the  revenue  derived  from 
them  is  stnted  tube  37,780.900,  and  14.800,000  dirhems. 
The  other  province.^  are  aji  follows:—!.  Ncjr:1n,  200  striped 
garments.  2.  SinlSn,  240  pounds  {rotl)  of  terra  sigillata. 
3.  Keskor,  11,CU0,0''O  dirhems.  4.  Provinces  along  the 
Tigris,  20,800,000  dirheras.  5.  Holwan,  4.800,000  dirhems. 
6.  Ahwaz.  25.000  dirhems,  and  30,000  pounds  (rotl)  of 
sugar.  7.  Furs,  27.000,000  dirhems,  30,000  bottles  (kdrOrat) 
of  rose-water,  and  20,000  pounds  of  currants  (or  raisins? 
zabtb  al’aKttnd).  8.  Kerman.  4,200,000  dirhems,  9.  Veroen, 
500  rolies.  10.  Sekwan,  400,000  dirhems.  11.  Sind  and 
neighbouring  provinces,  I {,500,000  dirhems,  and  I5(J  pounds 
of  alue-woud.  12.  Segeslan,  4,600,000  dirhems,  300  varie- 
gated rohos,  and  20,0(iu  pounds  of  sweetmeats.  13.  Khora- 
s.nn.  28,000,000  dirhems,  2000  bars  (n^Aur)  of  molten  silver. 
40U0  baggage-horses,  1000  slaves,  27.000  robes,  and  3000 
pounds  of  balsam  {ihhlfj,  Myrobalanus  Chehula  -).  14.  Jor- 
jan,  12,000,000  dirhems,  and  lUOO  nieces  {shokkat)  of 
silk.  15.  Kumis,  1.500,000  dirhems,  and  lUOO  bars  of  silver. 
16.  Taberistan  and  Deoyawend  (?),  6,300,000  dirhems,  600 
carpels,  200  garments  {ac*iyat\,  50d  rol)Cs,  300  towels,  300 
jdmatit).  17.  Roi,  12,000,000  dirhems,  and  20.000  pounds 
of  honey.  18.  Hamodan,  11,800,000  dirhems,  1000  pounds 
of  preserved  fruits,  and  12,000  pounds  of  honey.  19.  iSie 
country  between  Basra  and  iCufa,  10,730,000  dirhems. 
20.  Mfisindin.  MihrjUn,  and  the  district  of  the  mountains, 
'4.000,000  dirhems.  21.  SbehrezOr,  6,000,000  dirhems. 
22.  Mosul  and  its  territorj',  24,000,000  dirhems,  and  20,000 
pounds  of  white  honey.  23.  Aljezirah,  and  the  provineet 
along  the  Euphrates  pertaining  toil,  34.000,000  dirhems. 
24.  Azerbijan,  4,000,000  dirhems.  25.  Kerkb,  30O.000  dir- 
hems. 26.  Ghilan,  5,000,000  dirhems,  1000  slaves,  12,000  lea- 
thern bottles  of  honey,  10  robes  of  honour,  and  20  garments. 
27.  Armenia,  13,000.000  dirhems,  20  carpets,  200  mules. 
30  robes  of  honour,  and  two  other  articles  which  we  cannot 
make  out.  28.  KinnesrTn,  400,000  dinars,  and  1000  loads 
of  currants  (or  raisins?).  29.  Damascus,  420,000  dinars. 

30.  Tlie  district  along  the  river  Jordan,  90,000  dinars. 

31.  Palestine,  .170,000  dinars,  and  300  pounds  of  currants 
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(or  raixinH?),  32-  Ruv)>t,  1.920.0UO  <linani.  33.  YemeD,  posilile  (appearancv^)  which  their  relative  pooitiom 

37iMMt(J  dinars.  the  i;o<mU  nolireil  uii'icr  No.  9.  could  preiient  wouM  be  cQm|ileteil  it)  twelve  hours,  and  then 

3t.  Ilojax,  300. UOO  dinars.  35.  Barka,  l.UOO.OUO  dirhems,  bci'in  a^in.  Next  it  ia  evident  that  though  »uch  a coinci- 
36.  At'm-a.  13.000.000  dirhems.  dence  of  sun.  moon,  and  muon's  node  never  take  place,  the 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  government  of  ihu  caliphs  period  elapsed  iietweeo  two  epochs  at  which  the  three  are 
was  organised  wo  can  as  yet  form  but  a very  impuricct  very  near  to  each  other  will  proscnt  a succession  of  eclipses 
idea,  sitir.4)  no  Arabian  historian  has  left  us  any  connected  which  wiU  nearly  be  repeated.  th»t  is,  with  nearly  the  same 
account  of.it.  and  wc  roust  glean  our  information  from  circmnstancas.  in  the  next  such  period, 
what  wc  find  incidentally  mentione*!.  The  caliph  is  The  cycle  of  Melon  was  composed  of  233  lunations,  or 
at  tiie  saino  timo  the  supreme  ponuff  and  the  temporal  pcrio>ls  from  new  moon  to  now  moon,  coD^aiiung  a very  hitla 
soven'ign  of  the  empire,  and  from  this  twofold  ca|Mcity  more  than  2.35  revolutions  from  a node  to  tlie  same  node 
Ibn  Khahlun  deduces  the  five  principal  duties  incident  to  again,  about  254  ooinplete  sidereal  revolutiuns  of  the  moon, 
the  caliphat.  vis.,  prayer,  administration  of  justice,  the  and  694U  days,  or  a few  hours  more  than  19  years.  This 

palling  of  fetwas  (i.  e.  tlie  decision  of  matters  under  dis-  may  bo  callorl  a first  approximation,  and  it  is  sull  suffi* 

putu  which  are  not  provided  fur  by  existing  laws),  war  cienlly  exact  for  fimling  Easier. 

agninKt  the  infidels,  and  the  maintonance  of  order  and  Calippus  observed  that  a more  correct  period  might  be 
seciinty  in  the  interior  of  the  stale.  The  caliph  is  the  formed  by  taking  four  times  the  period  of  Melon,  all  but 

i/n<hn  or  first  priest  of  the  empire,  C4nvformahly  to  the  one  day,  or  27,7.i9  days,  or  very  nearly  76  years.  This 

example  given  by  M'lharoineil.  who  used  to  write  public  period  contains  940  coiuplete  lunations,  10.10  nodal  revo 
prayers  before  the  assiMubled  congregation  of  his  followers,  lutions,  and  lOlS  complete  sidereal  revolutions;  all  veiy 
Thi)  preachers  (fV/iliz,  A'An/iA,  iJ/ic/AA)  of  the  several  nearly.  Tlie  Calipuic  c)cie  is  Ihercfore  four  Metonic  cycles, 
tn-xvques,  who  preach  every  Kriday  in  the  name  of  the  caliph,  all  but  one  day.  The  analogy  with  the  common  and  leap 
are  the  delegates  of  the  sovereign  in  this  his  iKintificai  rlia>  yawr  will  fix  thus  in  the  memory.  Calippus  began  to  rockuu 
rai'tcr.  As  supreme  judge  of  tlie  empire,  the  several  cu</«>  his  eycles  from  the  new  uiooii  next  following  Uie  suoimor 
are  his  responsible  ministers,  and  the  appointment  of  the  solstice  of  the  year  h.c.  330.  being  the  comroenccmuiit  of  the 
latter  is  one  ofhi-s  prim-ipal  duties : Omar  U the  find  caliph  ^ 3nl  year  of  the  I I2(h  Olympiad,  a.u.C.  423,  Julian  period 
of  whom  we  find  it  mentioned  that  lie  apjioinied  throe  eddis,  ; 4 i84.  sera  of  Nabonassar  4IH. 

at  Medina.  Basra,  and  Kufa.  Tlie  passing  of  fetwas  is  the  C.ALIXTUS,  or  KALLISTL'S,  1.,  one  of  the  early  bishops 
oQlco  of  a separate  class  of  judicial  functionaries,  the  rntt/'/fr,  of  Rome,  succeeiled  Zeph^rinus  a.d.  219,  and  died  in  223. 
In  his  duty  of  extending  the  faith  of  Mobammud  by  waging  i Little  is  known  aliout  him  ; some  say  he  suifered  martyr- 
war  against  the  infidels,  the  caliph  is  assisted  by  thu  g//iirt,  : dotu.  but  this  is  doubUni  by  others.  One  of  the  Romao 
to  whom  he  intrusts  Uie  command  over  the  army  and  auiho-  j catacombs,  or  subterraneous  cemeteries,  was  named  after 
rity  to  conclude  peace  with  the  enemy:  with  thcNU  powers  . him. 

the  goveriKirship  over  conquered  provinces  is  often  united.  CAT.IXTUS  II..  son  of  William  Count  of  Burgundy, 
Appointments  of  this  nature  can  Imi  traced  as  far  buck  as  suceec-ded  in  the  see  of  Rome  Gelasius  11.  in  1119,  and  di^ 
the  time  of  Mohammed,  with  wiiom  likewise  originatwl  the  in  1 124. 

custom  of  bestowing  a banner  (tu/tjuA)  upon  the  person,  in  CALIXTUS  111.,  Alonso  Boija,  a Spaniard  and  bishop 
token  of  his  office.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  orler  of  Valencia,  w as  made  pope  after  the  death  of  Nicholas  \ . 
and  siK-unty  in  llie  interior  of  the  empire,  the  Abba>ide  in  1455.  He  endeavoured  to  form  a general  league  of  the 
caliphs  (as  well  ns  tli<kse  of  Spam)  estublisluKl  a liody  of  Chrisiiaii  princes  against  the  Turks,  in  order  to  save  Con- 
guards,  called  the  sAor/a,  which  was  placed  under  the  stantmoplo.  Hu  died  in  145s,  and  was  surceeiled  by 
command  of  a judicial  functionary,  and  had  chielly  Pius  11.  Calixtus  was  maternal  uncle  to  Ruderic  Lunxoli 
to  watch  over  the  due  execuliim  of  the  deeisiuiis  of  Burja,  w hom  lie  uiade  cardinal,  and  wlto  became  afterwards 
judges.  poiw  Alexander  VI. 

The  two  chief  personal  prerogatives  of  the  caliphat  (and  There  was  another  Calixtus.  an  antipopo,  who  assumed 
of  sovereignty  in  Mohammedan  counlrius  gcuerally)  are.  the  title  of  (Jalixtus  III.  in  the  schism  against  pope  Alcx- 
the  right  of  the  caliph  to  have  his  name  struck  on  the  aiider  III.  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  afterwards  submitted 
c<iinage  of  the  eropiru,  and  to  liavu  it  mentioned  every  and  resigned  his  claim. 

Friday  in  the  public  prayers  by  the  Khutilw  or  preachers  CALL.\.  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Arum  tribe, 
throughout  thu  country.  In  the  history  of  Mulmmiiieilan  the  most  remarkable  species  of  which,  is  now 

Asia  wc  find  considerable  importance  attaclu-d  to  these  two  referred  to  Richardia. 

iiialicnablu  concuoiitanU  of  sorercigntv : they  aru  the  tacit  CALLAN.  partly  in  the  barony  of  Kells  and  partly  in 
expression  of  the  public  rccugnitiun  of  a new  sovereign  on  the  barony  of  Shillelogher  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  in 
hi.s  anresbion  to  the  throne,  as  well  as  ilio  sign  of  open  rebel-  Ireland,  a decayed  borough  HO  Enghsh  miles  S.S.K.  from 
lion  on  the  part  of  a usurper,  if  oiiher  party  IiOb  ills  name  pro-  Diildiii  and  8 miles  from  Kilkenny  city.  Callau  formerly 
c.ainieil  from  the  pulpits  in  the  mosques,  or  iiibcnhed  returned  a member  to  the  Irish  parliament,  and  at  the  time 
im  the  coinage  of  the  realm.  (Joseph  von  Hammer,  /Jte  of  the  union  George  Lord  Callan  received  15,000/.  corapen- 
LunJf’ri'ertra/iung  tin/er  t/cm  CAu/i/o/c.  Berlin,  1&35.  saiton  for  the  loss  of  the  borough.  The  corporaijoncousists 
8vo.)  of  » sovereign,  freemen.  «iid  burgesses,  whose  chief  revenues 

CALIPPUS.  C.\L1PPIC  PERIOD.  Calippus.  of  arise  from  some  very  obnoxious  tolls  on  all  provisions  enter* 
Cyzieus,  lived  about  330  years  u.c.  lie  U said  to  have  , ing  the  town.  A town  court  is  held  here  every  Monday, 

bi‘cn  tt  disciple  of  Plato.  He  observed  at  the  Hellespont.  ' with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  40v. ; but  there  is  neither 

and  is  said  to  have  detected  tlie  error  of  the  Metonic  ! gaol  nor  bridevrcll.  nor  any  charilablu  institution,  with  tho 
cycle  by  means  of  a lunar  eclipse  wliich  happened  six  years  . exception  of  a free*»chool  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
before  the  death  of  Alexander.  Very  Utile  more  is  known  | cuinmitlcc.  The  population  arc  principally  Roman  Catholic, 
of  him,  and  that  liltlu  not  worth  stating.  land  in  the  parish,  town,  and  liberties  amount  to  6111, 

The  meaning  of  the  Cu/ippn:  urriW  may  be  briefly  I making  1205  families,  of  whom  5h0  are  chiefly  employed  in 
stated  as  follows.  Suppose  a perluclly  central  cc]ip»c  of  I agriculture,  .349  in  trade  or  handicrafi,  and  246  not  included 

the  moot)  to  a speuutor  at  the  earth's  centn*,  that  is,  sup-  I in  either  class,  but  chiefly  paupers.  Tlic  streets  are  un- 

pose the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon,  uud  the  junction  of  | paved,  and  (ho  matl-cwch  is  alloveil  twelve  minutes  extra 
the  moon's  orbit  with  the  eclnnic.  or  the  n<jde,  to  be  all  at  | m posising  through.  There  is  no  iuu  in  the  town,  and  the 
tlie  Mime  point  of  the  visible  heavens.  The  revolutions  of  I state  of  poverty  in  which  many  hundreds  of  thu  inhabitanta 
thci^  three  points,  the  sun's  crmiru.  the  luoim's  iwntre,  and  exist  is  truly  frightful.  On  a mountain  near  the  tow  n is  a 
the  imxui's  nmlo,  would  then  begin,  and  a whole  cycle  of  stone  bearing  an  inscription  in  Oglium  characters  which  has 
c<4ip»os  would  take  place,  in  a raaiuier  depending  upon  the  been  the  subject  of  much  dUputo  among  Irish  anliqua- 
relative  lootions  of  the  throe,  until  such  time  as  the  same  runs.  Callan  is  the  property  of  Iwrd  Clifdcn.  (Nfv<trU 
plipuomemm,  n^muly  ihu  central  lunar  eclipse,  again  hap*  ^ Cornmnn'o/is  on  Afunici/xif  Corpr/rat/ons  in  /refund  f 
jM'in'd  at  the  some  node.  After  this,  the  cycle  of  eclipses  Inglls’s  Irelitmt  in  1834.) 

would  rocnrameiico  in  thu  samo  onler,  liecaubu  all  the  cir-  CAl.LA'O,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  in  .South  America,  is  the 
ciinisianccb  of  motion  on  which  eclipses  depend  are  recom*  sea  port  uf  Limn,  from  which  it  is  7 miles  distaut,  by  a good 
ineneing.  Thus  if  the  second-lund  of  a watch  were  level  road  skirted  on  each  side  by  trees.  The  luy  is  formed 
tuouated  on  the  same  ptiol  as  the  minute  and  hour  hand,  by  thu  isles  of  San  Lorenzo  aud  Fronton,  and  a low  sandy 
they  would  all  be  together  at  tocive  o'clock,  and  all  tho  poiut  projecting  from  the  main,  botweun  wiiidi  howeviur 
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there  U a safe  paisage  half  a mile  wide,  called  the  Boqueron. 
Veaselii  are  well  sheltered  from  all  winds,  except  between 
the  north  and  west,  which  seldom  blow  with  violence.  Cal 
lao  is  the  safest  and  most  convenient  port,  not  only  in  Peru, 
but  as  far  along  the  coast  as  Conception,  in  Chili.  The  sea 
is  always  tranquil,  and  there  is  anchorage  every  where  in 
tlte  bay  from  7 to  10  fathoms,  without  any  danger.  A 
shoal  extends  about  -lOO  yards  from  the  beach,  except  im* 
mediately  opposite  tlie  town,  where  a mote  has  been  formed 
by  sinking  <dd  hulks,  within  which  voisels  of  large  burden 
may  lie  and  discharge  their  cargoes.  During  the  war  of 
independence  they  were  secured  by  a boom  across,  and  it 
wuM  from  this  situation  that  Lord  Cochrane  so  gallantly  cut 
out  the  Esmeralda  Spanish  frigate.  There  is  always  a 
heavy  surf  on  the  beach,  and  to  the  southward  of  Callao  ' 
point  landing  is  seldom  practicable,  but  within  the  mole  i 
Doats  may  always  land  with  safety  and  case.  Ships  may 
obtain  water  from  a small  rivulet  which  runs  through  CaU 
lao  and  discharges  itself  wiUiin  the  mole,  but  the  water  is 
not  good ; it  turns  black,  and  has  an  unpleasant  taste. 
Supplies  of  ail  sorts  may  be  hod  in  abundance — meat,  live 
stock,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  cocoa,  sugar,  and  spirits ; but 
wood  is  very  scarce. 

The  increasing  commerre  of  Lima  causes  a corresponding 
influx  of  vessels  from  Europe  into  Callao  l»ay,  besides  which  j 
there  is  great  traffic  with  the  other  states  of  western  Amcriro. 

The  town  was  originally  built  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV., 
and  stood  farther  out  on  the  point  than'  its  present  site.  In 
17-16  it  was  ^tirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which 
demolisheil  ihree>fuurtlu(  of  l.ima  itself ; of  the  inhabitants 
about  4000  perished,  and  19  vessels  were  lost,  some  of  winch 
were  thrown  to  a considerable  distance  inland.  Vestiges 
of  the  old  town  may  still  be  seen  on  the  point,  buried  in 
sand.  Callao  has  been  rebuilt  on  the  same  plan  as  before, 
but  /arther  removed  from  the  sea,  and  on  a much  firmer 
soil.  The  houses  arc  flat-roofed  and  slightly  constnietc«l  of 
cane  wicker-work,  plastered  with  mud,  on  account  of  the 
frequency  of  earthquakes,  which  take  less  elTect  on  such 
frail  edifices.  The  rare  occurrence  of  rain  in  Peru,  and  its 
generally  mild  climate,  render  substantial  dwellings  unne- 
cessary. Very  heavy  dews  at  night  supply  the  want  of  fei- 
tilixing  showers. 

Callao  itself  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  forts,  barracks, 
custom-house,  and  other  ^vernment  buildings;  the  other 
bouses,  or  rathor  huts,  being  chiefly  pulporias  (a  low  wine 
and  chandler's  shop) : but  the  villuge  of  Bellavista,  distant 
about  three-quarters  of  a mile,  offers  more  convenience  for 
residence.  The  fortifications  of  Callao  consist  of  two  round 
castles  connected  by  a curtain,  and  another  on  the  point 
stretching  towards  San  Lorcnxo,  all  commanding  the 
bay,  towards  which  thev  present  a battery  of  above  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon,  chiefly  of  largo  calibre.  •The  principal 
fort  was  called  San  Philip,  but  is  now  named  I.a  Indepen- 
dencia;  beneath  its  walls  is  the  arsenal.  Their  great 
strength  enabled  the  Spaniards  to  hold  out  long  after 
IJma  hud  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  patriots,  to  whom 
however  they  ultimately  surrendered  in  Septemlwr,  18'21, 
their  sup{)lios  being  cut  off  both  by  land  and  sea.  Tbeir  fall 
may  be  said  to  have  determined  the  independence  of  Peru. 

A mile  to  the  northward  of  Callao  is  the  river  Rimac, 
which  passes  through  Lima,  and  six  miles  farther  is  another 
river  called  Caraliaillo.  Both  of  these  streams  run  through 
a tract  of  very  fine  sand  ; they  are  not  navigable  oven  mr 
boats. 

Tiie  tides  in  Calliu)  bay  are  very  uncertain  and  irregular, 
being  greatly  influenced  by  the  strength  and  direction  of 
the  wind.  San  Philip  castle  is  in  12®  4^  S.  lat.,  77°  4'  W. 
long.  (Various  in  tho  Pacific,) 

CALLEI'D.V.  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  sec- 
tion Trunca/ifienne»  and  family  orachim'dir. 

This  group  was  ke]mrati'<l  from  the  genus  Tanis  of  authors, 
by  Dcjean,  and  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  species 
having  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  bilobod. 

Upwards  of  twenty  species  of  this  genus  arc  onumorated 
in  Dejean's  catalogue,  most  of  which  are  of  brilliant  metallic 
colouring,  and  inhabit  tho  hottest  climates,  in  both  of  which 
respects  they  likewise  differ  from  the  typical  species  of 
Tarus. 

CALLENDER.  [PiBrnsRinx.] 

CALLET,  JEAN- FRANCOIS,  born  at  Versailles, 
October  1 744.  His  mother  was  stated  by  a family  tra- 
dition to  have  been  of  the  family  of  Des  Cartes.  Ho  came 
to  Palis  in  1768;  id  1783  he  published  hisediUon  of  Gar-  ) 


diner's  logarithms  in  octavo.  In  1768  he  was  made  pr^ 
fessor  of  hydrography  at  V'annes,  and  afterwards  at  Dunkirk. 
He  rclurne<l  to  Paris  in  17' 2.  and  was  pr>>/cr«cur  rfrs 
ingemeuri-giftsraphen  au  Depot  de  la  Ouerre  for  four 
years.  After  tlic  suppression  of  this  place,  ho  liecame  a 
^ private  teacher  of  raathomatics.  In  1796  he  published  his 
stereotyped  logarithms,  with  tables  of  logarithmic  sines  for 
the  new  decimal  division  of  tho  circle,  the  first  which  had 
then  appeared.  He  died  November  14, 1798. 

The  preceding  dates  and  facts  arc  from  Lalande.  Bihliog. 
Aefron.^  p.  805.  The  short  account  there  given  has  been 
furnished  verbatim  by  an  anonymous  writer  to  the 
Univ.,  without  acknowledgment. 

The  last  logarithms  uf  Collet  ('  Tables  portatives  de  Loga- 
I rithmes,'  Paris,  Firmin  Didot,  1795)  are  still  in  general 
I use.  and  are  very  convenient  in  many  respects.  The  lovra- 
rithms  of  numbers  arc  arranged  so  that  when  the  third 
figure  changes,  the  line  in  which  tho  remaining  four  figures 
are  placed  flails,  so  that  the  latter  are  opposite  to  thi  ir 
corrocl  preceding  figures.  The  logarithmic  sines,  &;c.,  are 
to  every  ten  seconds,  sexagesimal  as  usual,  the  first  five 
donees  being  to  every  second. 

CALL1ANASSA  (Leach),  a genus  of  macrourous  de- 
capod orusluceans,  the  chclm  of  which  are  very  unequal  both 
I in  form  and  in  their  proportions.  The  carpus  of  the  largest 
chela  is  transversal,  and  forms  a common  body  with  the 
claw  ; the  same  joint  of  the  other  chela  is  elongated.  Tho 
two  posterior  feet  arc  nearly  didactylous.  The  external 
foliation  of  the  lateral  fins  of  the  end  of  the  tail  is  larger 
than  the  internal.  The  carapace  is  slightly  elongated, 
smooth,  and  terminateil  suddenly  by  a small  beak.  The 
abdomen  is  of  considerable  size,  and  nearly  membranous. 
The  other  general  characters  are  those  of  TkcUasisina  (Tiia- 
lassina].  The  only  species  known  is  Ca/Zianursa  sM6/cr- 
raneo,  which  is  found  oq  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore  washed 
by  the  tides,  on  the  French  and  English  coasts. 


e 


{CallUnftMi  tubtpiraae*.] 

s,  InlertardUU)  antntia.  S,  External  •nWanii.  c.  Bizht  cbala. 

CALLIANIRA,  or  CALLIANYRA  (Zoology),  a ge- 
nus of  Ciliogradaf  established  on  no  verv  sure  Lunda- 
tions,  by  P^ron  and  Lesucur,  in  their  Memoir  on  tlie  Piero- 
poda,  and  considered  by  them  to  belong  to  tho  type  of  the 
Mulacozoairia,  without  sufficient  evidence.  Not  that  there 
is  any  very  satisfactory  proof  of  the  actual  state  of  iu  par- 
ticular organization,  though  there  is  sufficient  information 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  in  its  general  character  it  is 
not  far  removed  from  Beroe  [Bkrox].  Lamarck,  who  per- 
ceived this  relation,  stotos  that  it  was  first  establi>lie<l  by 
Pfron,  in  manuscript,  under  the  name  of  i^phia  : and  the 
species  described  by  him  had,  according  to  his  arcount, 
a membranous  gelatinous  wing,  divided  into  two  largo 
folioles  provided  with  cilia  on  their  margins. 

IX:  Blainville.  wno  observes  that  oallianira  is  only  known 
by  figures  and  descriptions  not  very  complete  in  their  de- 
tails, states  that  Slabber's  figure,  copied  b>  Bruguiercs.  was 
drawn  after  an  animal  from  the  coasts  of  iRoUnnd.  and  that 
the  description  was  taken  from  another  belonging  to  the 
waters  of  Madagascar ; information  which  Du  Blainville 
acknowledges  dial  he  owes  to  Professor  Vanderhoeven.  Do 
Blainville  adds  that  M.  Eschscholu  refers  them  to  two  dif- 
ferent species. 

The  allowing  is  the  generic  character  given  by  Du  Blain- 
ville Body  regular,  gelatinous,  hyaline,  cylindrical,  elon- 
gated, tubular,  obtuse  at  the  two  extremities,  and  provided 
with  two  |wir  of  wing-shaped  appendages,  which  develop 
Ihutnseives  in  large  foliations,  and  are  fringed  with  a double 
row  of  vibratory  cilia  upon  their  edges.  A pair  of  testa- 
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euUfomi  app*m<1ase*.  branchml,  and  not  eiliferous.  A lart^e 
tran>v(>r9e  oponintr  at  unc  of  the  extremities,  and  probablv 
mother  smaUcr  one  at  the  other. 

Example, — Callianira  tripl^/piera. 


[CkllUab*  lripl*ft«ra.] 


CALLI'CERA  (MeiK^n),  a genus  of  insects  of  the  ordw 
diptera  and  fainily  Si/^idte,  section  Atherice^.  This 
Kcnus  is  allied  to  Ceria  of  Fabricius,  and  diflers  principallv  in 
havitig  the  body  shorter  and  wider  in  proportion,  and  silky, 
'riu*  st-cijod  joint  of  the  antennie  is  shorter  than  the  last,  and 
forms  with  it  an  elongated,  compressed,  slightly-curved 
club. 

CALLICHRO'MA,  a genus  of  coleoplerous  insecU  of 
the  section  Lon^icorfUi  and  Ikmily  Ceranxl»^d<B,  distin- 
guishet!  from  the  allied  genera  {Ctrambyx  /*Aopnicorerw, 
&c.)  hy  having  the  maxillary  palpi  smaller  than  the  labial, 
and  shorter  than  the  terminal  lobe  of  the  maxillc.  The 
posterior  tibi®  are  generally  much  compressed. 

As  in  the  genus  cerambyx,  the  species  of  this  genus  emit 
a very  agreeable  odour. 

CALLI'CHTHYS  <Linnens).  a genus  of  fishes  belong- 
ing to  the  section  Abduminat  Malacftpterygians  and  family 
SiluridiP ; distinguished  by  the  species  having  the  bo^ 
almost  entirely  protcctinl  by  four  ranges  of  large,  hard, 
acidv  plates:  the  head  is  also  protected  with  plates  of  the 
same  texture  : the  snout  and  under  surface  of  the  body  are 
the  only  naked  parts.  The  mouth  is  not  deeply  cleft,  and  is 
furnished  with  four  long  cirri,  two  from  each  comer ; the  teeth 
ire  very  small;  eyes  small,  and  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
iiead. 

The  sp4'ctea  of  this  genus  generally  frequent  rivers  and 
streams.  Like  eels,  they  can  live  for  a considi.rable  time  out 
of  water,  and  a.s  they  are  natives  of  hot  climates,  tlie  streams 
which  they  inhabit  not  unfrequently  dry  up  : when  such  is 
the  case  they  are  said  to  perform  long  journeys  over  land, 
directing  their  course  to  some  other  stream.  In  some  in- 
stances they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud. 

If  we  consider  their  structure,  it  certainly  appears  well 
atl^pieil  to  such  migrations,  their  lirge  strong  and  bony 
pectoral  fin  ray  being  used  as  a propeller,  and  the  large 
baid  scales,  which  are  serrated  at  tbe^ges,  would  not  only 
serve  as  a protection,  hut,  from  their  disposition,  would  also 
help  in  propelling  them  through  the  herbage. 

The  genus  Ca//tcAtAyssppean  to  be  included  in  the  genus 
CafapAructui  of  Willoughby  and  Ray  and  some  others 
among  the  older  authors. 

CALLrCRATES.  [Parthenon.] 

GALLIC  RATI  DA  S,  a Spartan  officer  who  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Lysander  in  the  command  of  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  in  the  iEgean  sea.  i.c.  40f>,  at  tho  beginning  of  the 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Of  simple,  straight- 
forward rharactur,  he  was  no  match  for  Lysander  and  , 
his  fnenda  in  the  arts  of  intrigue ; and  they  used  their  best  | 
endeavours  to  perplex  bia  plans,  and  frustrate  aU  bis  opera*  I 


tions.  So  far  as  the  ctbelling  of  his  officers  was  eooeerned, 
ho  got  over  the  difficulty  by  putting  the  simple  question^ 
wlielhcr  they  prcferre<l  tlist  he  should  retain  the  com- 
roauil,  or  that  be  should  sail  home,  and  relate  at  Sparta 
the  condition  in  which  be  found  things:  for  hone  durst 
stand  the  chance  of  accusation  at  home.  But,  for  thw 
pay  of  his  fleet,  be  was  dependent  upon  C^ras  [Ctri;s], 
the  Persian  coromander-in-chief  of  the  king's  forecs  in 
western  Asia  Minor ; and  when  he  went  to  that  prince 
at  Sardis  to  obtain  a supply  of  money,  he  was  so  dis- 
gusted by  Asiatic  pride,  and  ceremony,  and  dilatoriness, 
that,  leaving  the  object  of  his  journey  unaceompHihed, 
he  returned  to  Miletus,  saying  that  the  Greeks  were  in- 
deed miserable  thus  to  cringe  to  barbarians  for  their  mo- 
ney, and  that  if  he  lived  to  return  borne  he  would  do  his 
best  to  reconcile  the  Athenisns  and  the  lAcedctnonians. 
Having  obtained  a sum  upon  loan,  he  sailed  to  Lesbm.  and 
took  Methymne  by  assault.  The  town  was  given  up  to  pil- 
lage. Callicratidas  was  urged  to  sell  the  citisens  for  slaves, 
according  to  the  usual  practice  of  Greek  warfare ; but  he 
replied,  that  while  lie  bad  the  command  no  Grecian  citisen 
should  be  mode  a slave.  This  liberal  sentiment  however 
did  not  influence  him  in  regsrd  to  the  Athenians  ; for 
Xenophon  (if  there  is  no  error  in  the  text)  says  in  the 
next  line  that  the  Athenians  who  formed  the  garrison  were 
sold.  (See  the  Note  of  F.  A.  WolflT on  this  passage.) 

After  this  success  Callicratidas  met  Conon,  the  Athenian 
commander,  at  sea ; attacked  him ; gained  a victory,  and 
blockaded  him  in  the  harbour  of  Mytilene.  Intelligence  of 
this  arriving  at  Athens,  a powerful  fleet  of  110  ibips  wts 
equipped  and  manned  wiUiin  the  space  of  30  days,  aud  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Conon.  CaUicrelidas  left  50  ships  to  main- 
tain the  blockade,  and  with  only  120  advanced  to  meet  tbo 
enemy,  whose  number  was  increased  by  reinforoements  from 
the  allied  states  to  150  and  upwards.  The  fleets  met  be- 
tween Lesbos  and  the  main  land,  near  the  small  islands 
called  Arginus®.  Herraon,  the  master  of  Callicratidas’a 
ship,  recommended  the  Spartan  commander  to  retreat  with- 
out hazarding  a battle.  He  replied,  that  if  he  were  dead 
Sparta  would  be  no  worse  off;  but  that  it  was  base  to 
fly.  The  bsttle  was  long  and  doubtfUl,  but  ended  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Laecdsmonians,  with  the  loss  of  70 
ships.  Callieretidas  perished  in  it,  being  thrown  overboard 
bv  the  shock  of  h»  own  ship  against  one  of  the  enemy, 
(^en.  HelUnict,  lib.  i.  c.  6 ) 

CALLI*DIUM,  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects  oftbe  sec- 
tion Longicomet  and  family  CerambyeitUg.  Technical  cha- 
racters : body  depressed,  thorax  wider  than  the  head,  rounded 
at  the  aides : antenn®  generally  shorter  than  the  body : 
palpi  rather  short ; the  terminal  joint  thicker  than  the  rest, 
and  truncated  at  the  apex.  I^egs  short;  femora  suddenly 
thickened  towards  the  apex,  especially  in  the  males;  tibi® 
simple. 

CaUuUum  Bajulu$  is  not  an  uncommon  insect  in  this 
country  : it  lives  during  tho  larva  state  in  fir  timber,  and 
when  it  occurs  plentifully  is  exceedingly  destructive,  llie 
perfect  insect  is  about  tfiree-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  of  a 
flattened  elongate  form,  and  null  black  or  pitch  colour  ; tbo 
thorax  is  pubescent  and  haa  two  smooth  glossy  tubercles  on 
tbo  disc : the  elytra  are  furnished  with  a fascia  (more  or 
less  distinct)  of  silvery  white  hairs. 

Instances  have  been  recorded  of  these  insects  attacking 
the  fir  rafters  of  houses,  to  which  they  are  of  course  exceed- 
ingly injurious,  and  we  have  kitown  insianeet  when  (be  per- 
fect insects,  in  order  to  effect  their  escape,  have  perforated 
the  lead  with  which  the  house-top  was  covered. 

In  many  of  the  deal  palings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, and  elsewhere,  numerous  oval-shsf^  htdes  (about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter)  may  be  observed ; these  are 
formed  by  the  perfect  insect  of  this  species  of  csJlidiuro  to 
effect  their  escape,  having  passed  through  the  larva  and 
pupa  states  within  the  wo^. 

Mr.  Stephens,  in  bis  * Catalogue  of  British  Insects,'  enu- 
merates thirteen  species  of  this  genus,  but  of  these  many 
have  undoubtedly  been  imported  in  foreign  Umber. 

CALLFMACHUS,  a Greek  poet,  was  at  the  height 
of  his  reputation  a little  after  the  time  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  264  sc.  (Aul.  Gell.,  xvii.  21,  41.)  We  learn  from 
Suidas  the  following  particulars  respecting  him.  He  wss 
the  son  of  Battus  and  Mesatma.  was  born  at  Cyrene,  and 
studied  under  Hermoerates  of  lasns.  HU  wiie  was  the 
daughter  of  one  Buphratea,  a Byractmn;  be  had  a sUter 
'calM  Megatimai  who  married  one  StiiMDor;  the  oflfo 
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spring  of  this  marriage  was  a son,  who  bore  the  same 
Dame  as  hU  uncle,  and  wrote  an  epic  poem  ou  islands  (sripi 
vqffMv).  Callimachus,  before  he  %vus  taken  into  favour  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  by  whom  he  was  highly  honoured 
(Strabo,  p.  8.18),  kept  a school  in  a quarter  {tufAvfpioy)  of 
Alexandria  called  Eleusis,  and  bad  among  bis  pupils  Era- 
tosthenes, Aristophanesof  Byzantium,  the  celebrated  gram- 
marinn,  and  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  llie  author  of  the  -dr^o- 
nautici.  He  was  alive  when  Ptolemy  Evorgetes  ascended 
the  throne,  a.  C.  24  7.  This  is  the  statement  of  Suidas 
(v.  KaXXiftaxiK)-  It  appears  from  an  epigram  attributed 
to  him  (Jacob's  Anthoi.  Pulat.,  vul.  i.  p.  4C6)  that  his  grand- 
father's name  was  also  Callimachus;  and  the  assertion 
of  Suidas,  that  be  was  the  son  of  Battus,  is  perhaps 
merely  an  inference  from  his  epithet  Buttiades,  which 
may  Ite  explained  fmm  the  fact  that  he  lielieved  himself 
descended  from  the  founder  of  Cyrene  (Stralio,  p.  B37). 
Of  his  numerous  writings  only  some  hymns  and  tqiigrams 
remain.  Of  his  lost  w’urks,  which  are  most  quoted,  we 
may  mention  his  * Hecule,'  a long  poem  (on  which  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  leanietl  papers  by  Niike  in  the 
Rheinisches  Afuseum,  ii. -t,  and  iit.  4):  his  historical  Me- 
morials, which  are  also  attributed  to  Zenodutus  (Atl;en.  iii, 
p.  95);  a ‘Treatise  on  Birds.'  also  quoted  by  Atheneus; 
and  a 'List  of  alt  kinds  of  Wntings*  (irivoC  wn»War«i» 
ovyypoftfidrktv),  which  consisted  of  120  books;  so  that  he 
doubtless  merite<l  the  epithet  ‘ well-informed' (woXiNVrwp), 
given  him  by  Strabo  (p.  4.18).  He  wrote  an  invective 
under  the  name  of  * Ibis'  against  his  scholar  Apollonius, 
who  had  offended  him,  and  the  title  s’as  subscquentlv 
adopted  by  Ovid  for  a satirical  poem  of  the  same  kind. 
[Bbrbnick.]  As  we  might  expect  from  the  age  and  em- 
ployments of  Callimachus,  his  remaining  poems  display 
much  more  of  grammatical  art  than  of  poetical  imagination, 
although  they  are  not  without  that  kind  of  beauty  which  is 
the  result  of  much  labour  and  learning.  The  Hrst  edition  of 
the  Hymns  of  Callimachus  was  by  John  Lascaris,  Florence, 
4tu„  probably  printe<l  al»out  a.d.  1500:  this  edition  is  printed 
in  capital  letters.  The  latest  editions  are  that  by  Blomlicld, 
Rvo.,  I.s)nd.,  1815;  and  a small  e<UUon  by  Volger,  Leipzig, 
1817,  8vo. 

CALLIMO'RPHA  (Latreilie),  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  LfpuUyptera,  section  Noctuma,  and  family  Lilhn*tid^ 
^Stephens).  Technical  characters: — antenn®  slightly  ci- 
liated in  the  males;  palpi  small,  three  jointed  ; legs  mwle- 
rate.  the  hinder  tibiso  each  with  two  pairs  of  spurs ; body 
slender,  cspecialW  in  the  males ; wings  large,  somewhat 
triangular,  with  tlie  hinder  margins  rounde<l. 

Caliimorpha  JM^>beBa  (the  pink  underwing),  is  a very 
Wautiful  and  common  moth : when  the  wings  are  ex]Ktii'l«-rt 
it  measures  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  width  ; the  upper 
wings  are  of  a greenUh-bluck  colour,  with  two  round 
pink  spots  at  the  apex,  and  an  oblong  dash  of  the  same 
colour  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of,  and  parallel 
to.  the  outer  margin.  The  underwings  are  entirely  pink 
with  the  exception  of  the  margins,  which  are  of  the  same 
tint  as  the  ground  colour  of  the  upper  wings.  The  head, 
thorax,  abdomen,  and  legs  are  entirely  black. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  is  not  uiicuminon  in  the  neigh- 
Imurliood  of  I.ondon,  but  in  some  situations  it  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  the  month  of  June,  feeding  upon  the 
tliwers  of  the  ragwort,  and  often  ujiun  groundsel.  It  is 
Ilf  a bright  yellow  colour,  with  numerous  slender  black 
bands,  and  is  sparingly  covered  with  hair.  The  niolh  ap- 
pears 111  the  month  of  May. 

CALLINGTOS.  [(Jornwall.] 

C.A'LLIODON,  a genus  of  fishes  of  the  section  Aeon- 
and  family  Lobr^/idet.  This  genus  was  sepa- 
raie*l  from  that  of  Scarus  (Lmn.)  by  Cuvier,  and  differs  in 
the  s^iccies  having  the  latorol  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  divided 
and  pointed;  the  upper  jaw  is  also  fumlshcd  with  an  inner 
range  of  sinall  teeth.  Scarus  spmidcns  of  (^uoy  and  Gai- 
mard  is  given  as  an  example  of  this  genus.  [Scarus.] 

C.\LL10'NYML'S,  a genus  of  fishes  of  iho  section 
Af.anthopterygii  and  family  G*>bioid<e. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  known  in  England  by  the 
name  of  Dragonets.  Their  branchi®  have  hut  a single  small 
opening  placed  near  the  nape  of  the  neck ; their  ventral 
rms  are  widely  separated,  larger  than  the  pectorals,  tnd 
situated  under  the  throat  r the  head  is  oblong  and  de- 
pres-^d : the  eyes  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head  and 
raiher  close  together:  body  smooth  and  without  scales;  in- 
tormaxillaries  very  protractile ; teeth  small,  numerous,  ami 


placed  on  the  jaws  only : the  anterior  dorsal  fin  has  the  first 
ray  elongated. 

Two  species  of  this  curious  genus  (remarkable  for  the 
peculiarities  in  the  branchis  and  ventral  fins,  above  noticed) 
arc  found  on  our  own  coasts ; of  these,  the  sordid  Drogonet 
(C.  Dracuneulu$)  is  the  belter  known,  being  frequently 
met  with  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  It  is  about  ten 
inches  long  and  of  a reddish-brown  colour  above ; the  under 
parts,  the  iiea<l,  pectorsl  and  ventral  fins,  uniformly  white; 
the  dorsal  fins  are  of  an  immaculate  pale  brown. 

The  Gcrameuus  Dragonet— C.  £|rra— (the  other  British 
species)  very  closely  re>>embles  the  one  above  described,  and 
indeed  lias  by  some  been  emmderod  as  tlio  same  species. 
There  appears  however  to  be  very  good  grounds  for  sepa- 
rating them,  independent  of  the  difference  of  oolrmr.  Tho 
prev*ailitig  hue  of  this  fi(M>cies  is  yellow  of  various  shades, 
with  s.xpphirine  stripes  and  spots  on  the  head  and  sides  of 
the  body.  The  ventrals  and  caudal  fins  arc  bluish-black.* 

This  Species  bus  been  found  on  various  ports  of  our  own 
coast,  as  well  as  that  of  Ireland.  It  also  occurs  in  tha 
Mediterranean  and  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 


(Ocanwout  Drszoiwt.) 

The  Dragonets  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  as  nught 
lie  supposed  from  the  disposition  of  the  eve.  Their  Food 
consists  of  small  shell- fish  and  worms.  T'hey  arc  some* 
times  caught  bv  the  shriropers  whilst  fishing. 

calliope.  [Mosks] 

CALLl'KHOE  (Zoology),  a genus  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  De  Blsinville.  was  ill  characterized  by  Peron  and  Leaueur, 
and  he  adds  that  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  should  turn 
out  not  to  differ  from  Aurelia.  EM'hscholtz  places  it  under 
his  fourth  family.  Oceanid^,  of  the  Crypt^arfHP,  which 
forms  the  seoimd  section  of  his  lyitcnphorte.  (^neric  cha- 
racter:— Bo<ly  circular,  diversiform,  fumishud  with  cilia  or 
tentaculifonn  cirrhi  at  tho  circumference,  ver>'  much  exca- 
vated below,  with  one  orifice  in  the  midst  of  four  long  ana 
triangular  appendages;  ovaries  four  in  number.  Of  the 
two  species  record^,  one.  Calirrhoe  UoMterianay  inhabits 
tho  German  Ocean  ; the  other,  Cal.  micromema,  was  found 
in  the  South  Soo.s. 

CALLI'STHKNES.  [Alkxandrr.] 

CALLI'STUS  {.HuneUi\,  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects 
of  thefamily  HarpaUil®  (Mac  Leay).  Technical  characters 
three  basal  joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi  dilated  in  the  males. 
Palpi  with  the  terminal  joint  elongated,  rather  ovate,  and 
terminated  almost  in  a point.  Antenn®  filiform  and  slightly 
compressed.  Labrum  transverse,  emarginated  anteriorly. 
Hoad  somewhat  triangular.  Thorax  nearly  heart-shaped. 
Body  rather  short  and  depressed. 

Only  one  species  of  this  genus  h.is  hitherto  been  discovered, 
but  it  is  found  almost  all  over  Europe  : it  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  France,  and  is  found  beneath  stones.  In  England 
it  is  rather  scarce. 

This  species  {CalUttm  lunatut)  is  conimicuous  in  the 
cabinets  of  British  insects  from  its  beauty.  It  is  about  one> 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  the  bead  and  under  parts  of  the 
abdomen  are  of  a greenish  black  colour,  the  thorax  is  red- 
dish yellow,  and  the  wing^ases  are  yellow  with  six  black 
spots,  placed,  two  at  the  base,  one  on  the  disc  of  each  elytron 
which  extends  to  the  outer  margin,  and  two  at  the  apex  * 
these  spots  are  large,  and  occupy  about  one-halfof  the  whole 
surface  of  tho  elytra.  The  antenn®  are  black,  with  the  two 

* la  the  Siardii  DramouM  the  hciu)  be»n  th«  proporUon  oT oti«  (u  five  of  iI>b 
• hole  leaf  th  of  111*  S*n.  atkl  it  of  lb*  fonn  of  an  ; ih* 

unnt  botvoen  Um  rjt*  an.1  tbo  Doatrila  k oaly  eq«al  to  eaa  dian«w*  of  tXe 
(urmer. 

lo  the  Ofmnn^t  Droatmrt  (h«  lionJ  la  of  an  ob)<)ns.otale  fom.  and  il« 
li'niiili.  cutnpared  •Hk  Inal  of  the  Sail,  ia  atoo*  to  Siur:  ihii  ipocica  tiay  al*o 
b*  diailasitlahed  front  th*  fcrawt  by  ita  ieaa  dapmted  tom. 
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l>awil  joints  yellow.  Tho  lojjs  arc  black,  with  the  base  of 
the  i'ltmora  ami  tibic  yellow.  The  bead  and  thorax  aru  very 
thickly  punctured ; the  elytra  are  punctate-striated.  The 
up|>er  ports,  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  arc  devoid  of 
l^iossincss. 

CALLITRICHA'CE.C,  asmall  natural  order  of  Achla- 
mydeoiu  dicotyledonous  plants,  consistinK  of  a few  obscure 
floatin^r  specios,  all  of  whir.h  belong  to  the  genus  Callitrichc. 
Tlio  distinctive  character  resides  in  the  presence  of  several 
one-seeded  carpels,  combined  into  a single  pistil  with  two 
atvles.and  altogetherdestituteof  any  floral  covering.  Brown, 
ami  many  others,  consider  the  order  related  to  Haloragem  ; 
but  Lindley  places  it  near  Podostemacem.  and  looks  upon  its 
affinity  to  otner  dicotyledons  as  being  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  home  by  Lerana  to  Monocotyledons.  (Naiural  Syttem 
o/  Botany,  second  edition,  p.  191.) 

CALLOT,  JACQUES,  an  eminent  engraver,  was  born 
at  Nanci,  of  a family  recently  ennobled,  in  the  year  1593. 
His  father  discountenancing  bis  choice  of  a profession,  he 
fled  from  home  in  order  to  make  his  way  to  Rome,  tho 
capital  of  the  fine  arts.  Falling  in  with  a troop  of  gipsies, 
he  travelled  in  their  company  as  far  ns  Florence,  where  a 
gentleman,  plea>^  with  his  ingemious  ardour,  placed  him 
with  an  artist  to  study:  but  he  soon  left  him  for  Rome. 
At  Rome  ho  mot  some  acquaintances  of  his  family,  who 
compelled  him  to  return  home.  He  ran  away  a second 
time,  and  was  a second  time  brought  back,  by  his  cider 
brother,  whom  he  met  at  Turin.  During  bis  youthful  ad- 
ventures, as  the  story  goes,  his  morals  were  preserved  un- 
romipted,  by  his  constant  prayer  that  be  might  grow  up  a 
good  man,  excel  in  his  piofession,  and  live  to  the  age  of 
forty-three.  He  set  out  a third  time,  with  his  father's  tardy 
concurrence,  and  studnxl  for  a long  time  nt  Rome.  On  his 
way  homewnnis  he  was  detained  for  many  years  by  C'osmo 
II.  AAer  the  death  of  his  patron  ho  returned  to  Nanci, 
married,  and  fixed  hU  residence  among  his  friends.  He 
acquired  considerable  wealth,  and  his  fame  was  such  that 
he  was  invited  to  witness  and  perpetuate  the  events  of  the 
siege  of  Breda,  and  afterwards  the  sieges  of  Rochelle  and 
Rli6 ; but  ho  declined  to  commemorate  the  subsequent 
capture  of  his  native  place,  and  likewise  refused  a pension 
and  lodging  at  Paris,  offered  to  him  by  ].ouis  XIII.  He 
died  March  28,  1635,  of  coroplainU  incidental  to  the  prac* 
tice  of  hit  art. 

His  invention  is  lively  and  fertile,  and  he  had  a singular 
power  of  enriching  a small  space  with  a multitude  of  figures 
and  actions.  He  engraved  both  with  the  burin  and  the 
needle;  but  liis  best  works  are  free  etchings,  touched  with 
the  burin,  deli  ately  executed,  and  sometimes  wonderfully 
minute.  There  is  a want  of  unity  and  breadth  of  effect  in 
some  of  his  larger  engravings,  which  is  not  surprising  in 
one  who  did  not  practice  painting,  and  engraved  even  fewer 
pictures  than  most  of  his  profession,  working  chiefly  from 
original  designs.  His  principal  works  are  the  ‘Sieges,' 
alKivc-mentioned,  the  * Miseries  of  War,’  certain  ‘ Festivities 
at  Florence.'  and  a set  of  * Caprice!.'  (Fehbien:  PcrraulU) 

CALMAR,  or  KALM.AR.  a town  in  Sweden  (about 
56®  40'  N.  lat.,  and  16°  20'  E long  ),  in  that  pirtion  of  the 
anticnl  province  of  Smaland  which  n<>w  forms  the  political 
division  of  Calmar  Lnn.  The  town  itself  is  on  an  inland 
called  Quarnholra,  in  Uie  straits,  which  divide  the  island  of 
Oeland  from  the  mainland,  and  are  called  the  Straits  of 
Calmar.  It  is  united  by  a bndge  to  the  suburb,  which  is 
on  the  continent  The  suburb  contains  the  old  castle,  in 
which  the  union  of  C^mar  was  agreed  to  in  1397.  by  which 
the  three  northern*  kingdoms  were  united  under  one  so- 
vereign. In  one  of  iU  chambers  the  magnificent  bed  of 
Queen  Margaret  it  still  shown.  Tho  town  is  regularly 
built,  but  fow  of  the  houses  are  of  stone,  though  there 
are  oxcollent  stone^iiuarrics  in  the  neighlrauring  Uland  of 
^land.  Tibe  moat  remarkable  building  is  the  cathedral, 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  tho  great  square.  Calmar 
has  a good  grammar-school,  and  anathcr  for  the  lower 
Classen,  and  also  inHtitutions  for  tho  iiistruciiou  of  poor 
children.  The  harbour  is  good,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
town  active,  though  less  so  than  formerly.  It  expirts  the 
produce  of  the  country — iron,  alum,  pitch,  tar,  boards,  &c., 
and  a great  quantity  uf  stone  from  the  quarries  of  Oeland. 
Many  vessels  are  built  here;  and  the  ships  belonging  to 
the  town  amounted  in  1814  to  seventy-flve.  There  are  mur 
manufactories  of  snulf.  and  one  of  potash.  The  population 
tt  about  5000.  (Schubert  s Bfise  aurch  Schu‘eJnt.) 
CALMET,  AUGUSTINE,  was  bom  at  Mesnibla- 


I Horgne,  near  Commercr,  in  the  modem  department  of  the 
I Meuse,  on  Feb.  6th.  1672,  and  received  the  first  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  tho  priory  of  Breud  ; bo  studied  rhetoric 
afterwards  at  Pont-i-Musson.  He  afterwards  - entered 
among  the  Benedictines  in  tho  abbey  of  Mansuy,  in  the 
Fauxl^rg  of  Toul,  where  he  professed  tlieir  vows  in  1689. 
Greek,  Hebrew,  philosophy,  and  divinity  engrossed  his 
time  until  1704,  when  he  was  appointed  sub-prior  at  the 
abbey  of  Munster,  in  which  ho  appears  to  have  diligently 
pursued  his  biblical  studies.  In  1707  he  publishe«l  in 
French  the  first  volume  of  his  commentaries  upon  the  Bible. 
In  1715  he  purchased  tho  priory  of  St.  Lay  from  the  Abl>4 
Morel,  the  king’s  almoner,  for  a pension  of  3000  litres,  and 
three  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  abbd  of  St.  Leopold 
of  Nanci.  His  priory  of  St.  I.^iy  was  surrendered  by  him 
when,  in  1723,  be  was  chosen  abb^  of  S^nonet,  and  ho 
then  also  declined  the  title  of  bishop  inpartibut  infidelium^ 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  Pope  Benedict  XllL,  at  the 
I suggestion  of  the  college  of  cardinals.  He  died  in  bis 
j abbey  on  the  25th  of  October,  1 757.  greatly  esteemed  both 
for  learning  and  for  moderation.  The  following  is  a list  of 
his  principal  works 

‘ Uoinmentaire  Liudral  sur  tous  les  livres  de  I'Ancien  et 
du  Nouveau  Testament,'  1707 — 1716.  In ‘23  vols.  4to.  Re- 
printed in  Paris  1713,  26  vols.  4to.  and  9 vols.  fbl. ; and 
abridged  in  14  vols.  4to.  Rondet  published  a new  editiun 
of  this  abridgment.  Avignon,  1 767,  1773,  1 7 rols.  4to.  The 
Dissertations  and  Prefaces  belonging  to  hie  Conraientary 
were  published  with  1 9 new  Dissertations.  Paris,  1 720, 2 vols, 
4to.  * Histuire  de  I'Ancien  el  du  Nouveau  Testament,* 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  Fleury's  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, 2 and  4 vols.  4to.,  and  5 and  7 vols.  12mo.  ' De  la 
Poeeie  et  Musique  des  Anriens  Hebreux.'  Amst.  1723,  8to. 
‘ Dictionnaire  Historique,  Critique,  et  Chronologique  de  la 
Bible,  enrichi  d’un  grand  nombre  de  figures  en  taille  douce 
ui  r^rcsentent  Im  antiquit^s  Judaiquea.'  ‘Dictionnaire 
e la  Bible,'  Stc.,  2 vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1722.  ‘ Supplement  il 
ce  Dictionnaire,'  2 vols.  4to.,  Paris.  1 728.  Reprinted  in  4 vols., 
4to..  Paris,  1730.  This  most  valuable  work  was  translated 
into  English,  under  the  title  ‘ Historical,  Geographical.  Cri- 
tical, Chronological,  and  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Holy 
Bible.'  To  which  is  add^  * Bibliotheca  Sacra,'  or  a cata- 
logue of  the  best  editions  of  the  Bible,  and  commentaries 
upon  it  translated  by  J.  D.  Oyley  and  J.  Gabon,  with  ruts. 
London,  1732,  3 vob.  folio.  Anew  edition,  to  which  tlie 
following  work  has  been  added,  * Fragments  illustraiive  of 
the  Manners,  Incidents,  and  Phraseology  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, intcndeil  as  a continued  Appendix  to  Calmet's  Die- 
tionary of  the  Holy  Bible,'  was  puolished  J.xmd.  1798,  IbUO. 
2 vols.  4to.  * Histoire  eoclesiastiaue  et  civile  de  la  Lorraine 
depuit  l'entr4e  de  Jules  Cesar  cans  les  Gaules  jusqu  A la 
murt  de  Charles  V.  Due  de  Lorraine;  avoc  les  pieces  justi- 
ficalires  A la  fin.*  Nancy.  1 728, 4 vols.  fol.  Reprinted  1 745  m 
5 vids.  fol.  * BibliothAque  des  Ecrivains  de  Lorraine,'  1751, 
fuliu.  ‘ Histoire  Universelle  Sacr^e  ot  Proflme,'  15  voU.  4to. 
Ttiis  undertaking  Calmet  did  not  live  toflnbh,  and.  in  other 
ruspects,  it  is  not  his  best  work.  ' Dissertations  sur  les  A]h 
pnntions  des  Anges,  des  Demons,  et  des  Ksprits,  et  sur  Ich 
^venanset  Vampires  deHongrie,'  Paris,  1746,  l2mo.  Kin- 
siedlen,  1749, 12roo.  Paris,  1 751,2  volt.  12mo.  Translated  ami 
published  in  English  in  1759.  Kvo.  ‘ Commentaire  Lit- 
toral, Historique,  el  Moral,  sur  la  R^lc  de  St.  Benoit,'  1754, 
2 voU.  4ln.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  of  Calmet's  works, 
certainly  the  one  roost  familiar  to  the  English  reader  is 
the  ' Dictionarv'  of  the  Bible.'  AU  bis  works  indeed  are  re- 
plete with  learning,  but  should  be  read  with  some  degree 
of  caution.  Calmet  was  deeply  imbued  with  fknciful  and 
rabbinical  theories.  Though  a man  of  great  learning  he 
had  a strung  leaning  to  the  marvellous,  and  his  tendency  to 
superstition  was  not  controlled  by  a sound  judgment.  Vol- 
, taire,  in  his  usual  lively  manner,  describes  him  as  n man 
w'ho  docs  not  think,  but  fhmishes  others  with  materials  for 
thinking. 

I CALMS  (at  sea)  occur  at  certain  seasons  in  ov*erv  part  of 
the  ocean,  except  perhaps  tho  parts  near  the  poles ; iiut  thev 
I seem  to  increase  in  frequency  and  duration  as  wc  approach 
I the  equator,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  equator 
there  is  an  immense  extent  of  sea,  in  whidi  they  are  i>o 
prevalent  that  it  has  been  called  the  ref^ion  o/cfUmn.  I'he 
calms,  however,  do  not  always  occupy  the  same  portion  of 
the  ocean,  but  they  vary  according  to  the  position  of  i *e 
sun.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  thev 
are  aometimei  found  to  extend  at  far  as  15  N.  lat.,  anil 
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then  the  8.B.  tnde^wmd  piseet  four  or  five  or  even  six  de- 
grees to  tlie  N.  of  the  equator.  When  the  sud  is  in  the 
southern  bemisphore.  the  calms  also  occur  to  the  N.  of  the 
equator,  but  they  come  very  near  to  it  and  sometimes  reach 
it.  whilst  their  northern  bo^er  extendi  to  60'*  or  70°  N.  lat. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  region  of  calms  does  not  extend 
on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  but  is  entirely  in  the  N.  hemi- 
sphere. In  some  seasons  tho  calms  extend  over  eight  or 
even  nine  degrees  of  latitude ; at  others  over  a smaller  space, 
ami  aomutuuce  only  over  two  and  a half  or  tlirt^e  degrees. 
The  average  breadth  of  the  region  of  calms  may  be  botween 
five  and  Gve  and  a half  degrees.  These  remarks,  however, 
refer  only  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  for  want  of  observa- 
tions we  ore  unable  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  apply 
to  the  Pacific  also. 

In  the  region  of  calms  which  separates  the  N.E.  and 
S.E.  trade-winds  the  calms  do  not  continue  without  inter- 
ruption. Sometimes  light  breezes  blow,  especially  from  tho 
S.  and  S.S.W.  Besides  this  the  celms  are  commonly  in- 
terrupted every  day  by  a wind  which  lasts  a quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes.  AAer  noon  a black  and  welt- 
iledncd  cloud  is  formed  near  the  K.  horizon,  which  seems 
to  announce  a violent  thunderstorm.  The  cloud  increases, 
a wind  suddenly  rises,  and  blows  with  great  violence  for  a 
few  minutes.  It  is  accompanied  by  a few  drops  of  rain, 
but  in  a few  minutes  the  rain  ceases,  the  air  reassumes  its 
clearness,  and  the  calm  returns.  These  daily  squalls,  though  ' 
of  short  duration,  enable  the  navigator  to  pass  tlie  region  of 
calms,  which  even  with  this  aid  always  proves  very  dis- 
agreeable. These  calms,  united  to  tho  immense  quantity 
of  fuous  or  gulf-weeds  which  is  found  W.  of  the  Cape  Verde 
IsUmis,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  of  tho  antients 
Uiat  the  sea  near  the  equator  grows  shallow,  and  becomes  a 
swamp  uiisuited  for  navigation.  (Horsburgh,  India  Direc- 
tory : Rcnncll  s Invett. ; and  Humboldt.) 

C.ALMUCKS,  or  CAI-MACKS,  is  the  name  given  by 
the  Russians  to  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  that  divi- 
sion of  the  Mongols  which  bears  the  general  name  of  Olbth, 
or  OVrat.  This  nation  is  more  widely  dispersed  over  the 
globe  than  any  other,  even  the  Arabs  not  excepted.  Cal- 
muck  tribes  occur  oi  er  all  the  countries  of  Upper  Asia  be- 
tween 38*^  and  N.  lat.,  and  from  tlie  most  northern  bend 
of  tlie  Hoaug-ho  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  four  principal  branches.  The  OKHh  inhabited 
chiefly  tho  centre  of  these  countries,  tn  the  S.  and  N.  of  the 
Tliian  Shan  range,  in  the  present  Chinese  government  of 
III,  whenco  thoy  extended  ibeir  conquests  over  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  during  the  seventeenth  eentury,  and  founded 
an  empire  of  great  extent  and  (Htwer,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Chinese  emneror  Kang-hi  in  1693.  Upon  this  event 
the  name  of  OtiUn  merged  in  Uiat  of  Zoongars,  another 
nuraurnus  nation  of  the  same  origin,  which  inhabited  the 
a>ljtu‘cnt  couiuries.  Tho  Zonngars  also  were  for  a short 
time  foruiiiiable  to  the  neighbouring  tribes,  espci'ially  the 
Khalkas,  or  proper  Mongols : (heir  empire  was  destroyed  by 
tho  Chinese  in  1757.  By  these  continual  and  unsuccessful 
wars  both  nations  have  nearly  been  annihilated,  and  their 
names  have  nearly  disappeared.  Tlie  Torbod  or  Turbut,  i 
forming  the  tbinl  principal  branch,  had  long  before  these 
events  submitted  to  the  Chinese  emperors ; and  they  still 
inhabit  the  countries  about  the  lake  of  Koo  koo-nor,  and 
along  the  Hoang-hu  river,  where  it  forms  its  great  northern 
bt'nd.  They  are  considered  and  treated  by  the  Chinese 
rather  as  allies  than  as  subjects. 

The  fourth  branch  of  the  Oloth,  which  received  the  name 
of  Calmucks  from  the  Russians,  is  properly  called  Toorgoot, 
and  inhabited  the  countries  W.  of  those  of  the  proper  Oloth. 
But  during  the  continnal  wars  which  they  had  to  wage 
with  these  more  powerful  neighbours,  they  began  to  extend 
their  excursions  tou'ards  the  W.,  and  at  last  settlod,  with 
tho  permission  of  the  Russians,  in  the  steppes  which  extend 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Ural,  in  1672.  There  they  re- 
mained nearly  a century.  But  in  1771,  after  having  re- 
peatedly been  invited  by  the  Chinese  to  return  to  their 
native  country,  (he  greatest  part  of  them  suddenly  left  the 
Russian  territories,  and  returned,  by  a march  of  eight 
months,  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Hi,  where  the  count  Hes 
whose  inhabitants  had  been  destroyed  in  the  wars  between 
the  Chinese  and  Zoongors  were  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Chinese.  Their  number  was  estimated  at  50.0D0  families, 
or  .300. (too  Sfiuls,  The  smaller  portion  of  the  nation  re- 
mainetl  in  Russia.  In  the  following  year  the  remainder,  as 
yrell  as  a small  number  of  families  beleugiog  to  the  Oloth 


Proper,  who  bad  taken  reftige  in  Ruasia  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  their  empire,  also  returned  to  the  Hi.  The 
number  was  about  30.000  families,  or  180,000  souls,  who 
wore  settled  in  the  same  country,  tetween  the  Hi  and  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Irtish,  The  number  of  families 
that  remained  in  Russia  was  estimated  by  Pallas,  in  1793, 
at  8229. 

In  tho  form  of  their  body  the  Calmucks  do  not  differ 
from  the  Mongols,  and  the  languages  of  the  two  nations 
perhaps  not  moro  than  the  Italian  aud  the  Spanish ; but  the 
proper  MoiqtoU  have  a ricU  literaturo,  while  that  of  the 
Calmucks  seems  to  be  limited  to  a few  compositions  or  trans- 
lations respecting  the  tenets  of  BhuddUm,  a religion  which 
has  been  embraced  by  all  the  nations  of  Mongol  origin. 

The  Calmucks  have  no  fixed  abodes,  but  moveable  huts, 
called  kybilkas,  which  they  carry  from  one  place  to  another, 
in  order  to  be  always  near  the  best  pasture  fur  their  herds. 
Hiey  live  entirely  upon  animal  food,  and  do  not  cultivate 
the  ground.  They  have  large  numtiers  of  camels,  horses, 
and  sheep,  but  not  many  cattle.  Their  horses  are  of  a 
middling  size,  very  strong  and  swift.  Their  sheep  are  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  of  the  Kbirgis,  with  large  tails  and 
good  wool,  of  which  the  women  make  different  blufb  fur 
aressea,  blankets,  coverings  for  the  kybitkas,  &c. 

They  are  nut  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  princes  in 
whose  countries  they  live,  but  have  their  own  hereditary 
chiefs,  and  an  herutiitary  nubility,  tu  whom  they  are  much 
attached,  and  to  whom  they  pay  strict  obedience.  Their 
military  or  marauding  excursions,  to  which  they  are  much 
inclined,  owing  to  their  w'anderiug  habits  of  life,  make 
(hem  very  troublesome  to  their  neighbours.  (Pallas;  Rit- 
ter's An'en.) 

CALNE,  a parish,  borough,  and  market-town  in  Wilts, 
in  the  hundred  of  Caine,  87  miles  W.  from  London,  on  the 
Bristol  road.  It  derives  its  name  from  being  siiusied  on  a 
river  called  the  Caine  or  Morden,  which,  after  passing 
through  the  town,  falls  into  the  Avon.  The  parish  contains 
about  8000  acres,  and  the  population  in  1831  amounted  to 
4795.  The  new  parliamentary  borough  includes  the  parish 
and  also  those  portions  of  other  parishes  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  parish  of  Caine.  It  returns  one  member  to 
parliament ; before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  it  bod 
returned  two  members  from  the  23rd  of  Edward  I.,  with  a 
few  occasional  iiUerruptiuns.  The  municipal  borough  at 
present  extends  no  farther  tlian  the  old  parliamentary 
liorough  did,  not  including  the  whole  of  the  town. 

This  place  is  of  remote  antiquity  ; many  Roman  remains 
have  bMn  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  particularly  in 
tho  hainlot  of  Studley,  which  was  a Roman  station. 
The  West  Saxon  kings  had  a palace  at  Caine,  and  an 
hospital  of  black  canons  existed  here.  In  977  a synod 
w'as  held  here  for  adjusting  the  differences  between  the 
monks  and  the  secular  clergy,  at  which  the  celebrated 
Dunstan  presided : the  floor  of  the  room  gave  way,  and  the 
whole  assembly  fell  with  it  except  Dunstsn,  whose  pre- 
sen  ation  was  attributed  to  the  imraculous  interposition  of 
Providence  on  the  behalf  of  the  cause  which  he  advocated, 
Caine  is  described  in  Domesday  Book  as  ‘ Terra  Regis,’ 
and  is  called  * Cauna.* 

The  church  is  a large,  lofty,  and  handsome  edifice,  well 
pewed,  and  lighted  in  a very  superior  manner  with  gas : it 
exhibits  many  difi’erent  orders  of  architecture,  having  been 
built  at  various  times.  The  tower,  which  slauds  at  the  N, 
side  of  the  church,  and  contains  a peal  of  eight  deep-tuned 
bells,  IS  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  proportions : it 
w as  built  by  Inigo  Jones  after  1 628.  in  which  y ear  the  tower 
and  spire  standing  on  the  transept  of  the  church  fell.  The 
living,  which  is  a vicarage,  with  the  cbapelries  of  Clierhfil 
and  ^rwick  Bassett  annexed,  is  in  the  presentation  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Sarum,  and  is  in  the 
peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  of  Sarum ; it  was  one  uf 
the  churches  first  given  up  by  Bishop  Oswald  to  the  above 
cathedral  on  its  foundation  in  tho  reign  oL  William  Rufus, 
and  is  rated  in  the  king's  books  at  fi/.  5r.  The  present 
average  net  income,  acconhng  to  Ihc  EcrUeia^iical  lieva- 
nuc$  Rejtort,  is  7694  Tho  \!arquia  of  Lansdowne  is  the 
lay  impropriator.  Tliere  are  places  of  wo'ship  for  various 
denomination!,  of  dissenters. 

Tlie  town  has  lately  been  much  improved,  particularly 
by  ihe  intniduction  of  gas,  with  which  the  stivels  are  well 
lighted : the  hmises  arc  substautiallv  btiill  with  st«me, 
which  is  found  here  in  abundance.  Tfie  public  buildings, 
besides  the  church,  are  the  town-hall,  which  was  repaired  tt 
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few  years  since  by  the  Marquis  of  Lanidowno,  and  given  by 
him  to  the  cor|»oration ; and  the  boys'  school,  a commodious 
and  ornamental  Gothic  building,  erected  by  subsrription  in 
1 S29.  The  public  schools  are  the  grammar-school,  founded  tn 
1G60  by  John  Bentley,  Esq.,  to  which  are  attached  two 
cxhihiiions  in  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  given  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Bridgman,  Knt.,  in  1730;  the  Boys’  British  and  the 
Girls'  National  Schools,  suuported  by  suoscripUon,  and  Sun- 
day schools  for  adults  and  children.  A savings  bank  was 
established  in  1816,  and  on  November  20th,  1835,  the 
amount  standing  in  the  names  of  498  depositors  was  i 
17,669^  A court  of  requests  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts  is  held  every  six  weeks.  The  manufactures  arc 
broad  cloth  and  kerseymeres.  A branch  of  the  Wilts  and 
Berks  Canal  comes  up  to  the  town.  The  market  is  held  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  fairs  arc  on  May  6 and  September  29. 

The  air  is  salubrious,  an<l  the  views  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try aro  very  fine.  At  ChorhiH,  about  three  miles  E.  of  the 
town,  is  the  figure  of  a white  horse,  167  feet  in  length, 
remarkable  for  the  symmetry  of  its  proportions,  cut  in  the 
clialk  down  about  the  year  I7b0  under  the  direction  of  C. 
Allsup,  K^q.,  surgeon.  Bowood.  the  delightful  residence  of 
the  Marquis  of  lATisdowne,  is  about  a mile  W.  of  the  town. 
(Communiraiinn  from  Co/oe.) 

CAI.OCF/FHAI.UR.  [Phocip.*] 

CALOCHO'RTUS,  a beautiful  genus  of  bulbous  plants  ! 
Iiclongtng  to  the  natural  onler  Liliacesa,  and  nearly  allierl 
botanically  to  the  fritillary  and  tulip,  from  both  which  it  is 
immediately  known  by  the  sepals  being  of  a different  form, 
colour,  and  texture  from  the  petals.  Mveral  species  have 
been  introduced  into  England  from  California,  where  or 
near  which  country  they  arc  exclusively  found  wild.  Tiieir 
exact  localities,  and  the  precise  conditions  of  climate  under 
which  they  occur,  are  however  nearly  unknown.  It  would 
appear  that  they  inhabit  a mild  climate,  subject  to  rain 
and  a moderately  high  temperature  during  their  season  oi 
growth,  but  dry  and  cool  subsequently.  Accordingly  it  is 
found  that  in  this  country  they  do  not  succeed  very  well, 
unless  they  are  cultivated  in  pits  where  they  are  protectvfi 
from  frost  and  from  water  stagnating  about  their  roots,  and 
ran  be  exposed  freely  to  light  and  air  when  growing.  They 
are  so  exceedingly  impatient  of  wet  near  their  bulbs  when 
not  in  a growing  state,  that  prudent  gardeners  take  the  pre- 
caution to  dig  tiiem  up  and  keep  them  dry,  from  the  lime 
when  the  leaves  are  withered  to  the  rerommencement  of 
their  vegetation.  When  they  are  replanted,  tliey  will  scarcely 
boar  any  water  until  the  young  leaves  begin  to  appeal 
above  the  soil.  Several  species  are  figured  in  the  latter 
volumes  of  tho  * Transactions  of  the  BUirticultural  Society,' 
and  in  the  ‘Botanical  Register.' 

C.ALOMEL  [Meucury.] 

C.ALO'NNE,  M.  DR,  bom  at  Douai  about  the  middle  o 
the  last  century,  studied  the  law,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself,  and  was  made  successively  attorney-general  to  the 
parliament  of  Douai,  inlendanl  of  MeU,  inspector-general 
of  finances,  treasurer,  and  lastly  minister  of  state.  He 
found  the  finances  in  a state  of  great  embarrassment,  and 
being  unable  to  fill  up  the  deficit,  he  advised  Louis  XV]. 
to  convoke  the  assembly  of  the  notables  in  1787,  before 
whom  he  made  his  well-known  statement  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  tho  kingdom.  Being  taxed  with  prodigality  and 
malversation  he  was  dismissed  by  tho  king,  ami  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Briennc.  CakHiM  retir^  to  Flanders,  and  after- 
wards to  England,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  lat- 
ter years,  and  wrote  numerous  political  and  financial  pam- 
phlets. .Although  bekm^ng  to  the  royalist  party  ho  was  not 
I'Xtnivagant  in  bis  opintona,  and  he  therefore  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  more  violent  royalists.  His  * Tableau  ile 
l Europe  en  Novembre,'  179.6;  ‘ Pons^es  sur  ce  qu  on  a fail 
et  ce  qu'on  n'auroit  pas  dfl  fairc.’  8vo.  1796  ; ‘ Dcs  Finances 
publiques  de  la  France,'  1797,  &c.,  afford  materials  for  the 
nistnry  of  those  times.  In  1 802  he  obtained  leave  of  Bona- 
parte to  return  to  France,  where  he  died  in  Ociol)«r  of  tho 
same  year. 

CA'LOPUS,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of  the  sec- 
tion St«nitlytra  and  family  CEdemerid<c.  The  sjwcies  are 
distinguished  by  having  the  femora  of  the  pustcrior  legs  a, 
the  same  size  in  both  se.xcs,  or  nearly  so  ; the  antennae  with 
the  second  joint  much  shorter  than  t’ne  third,  more  or  less 
serrAted.  and  inserted  into  an  emarginatbn  of  the  eyes. 
[CEiirmfrv.] 

CALORIC.  [Hkat.1 
CALORIMETER.  [Hkat.] 


CALOSO'MA.  a genus  of  Coleopterous  irsecti,  of  tlte 
section  GrodrfJiaga  (Mac  Leay),  and  family  CnrahUce. 
Technical  characters Three  basal  joints  of  * the  anterior 
tarsi,  in  the  mates,  mucii  dilated,  the  fourth  joint  slightly 
so;  antennm  with  the  third  joint  longer  than  tlie  rest; 
labrum  bilobed  ; mandibles  simple,  slightly  bent,  and  trans- 
versely striatod ; thorax  Short ; elytra  generally  rather  broad 
and  short. 

Tills  genus  is  very  closely  allietl  to  the  true  Carabi ; in- 
deed so  much  M>.  that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  very 
i tangible  distinguishing  characters  ; and  yet  the  entomo- 
logist is  seldom  piMzIcd  in  separating  them,  even  without 
close  examin.ition. 

There  is  a considerable  difference  in  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  species  of  the  two  genera,  and  we  think  this  in 
a great  measure  arises  from  the  comparative  proportions  of 
the  head  anti  thorax.  In  Calosoma  these  parts  are  always 
smaller  and  considerably  shorter  in  projiorlion  to  the  b^y 
(which  is  generally  bro;id)  than  in  Carabus.  The  eyes  aro 
usually  more  projecting  ; and  M.  Dejciin  mentions  the 
larger  sizetl  jaw?,  and  their  being  always  transversely 
striated,  as  a good  diKtinctinn. 

To  the  genus  Calosoma  belongs  our  largest  and  most 
beautiful  British  Carabideous  insect,  the  C.  tyrnp/tania.  It 
; is  about  an  inch  long;  the  he.id,  thorax,  and  unuer  parts  of 
! the  body  are  of  a beautiful  blue  colour,  and  the  elvlra  aro 
green,  with  red  reflections  more  or  less  conspicuous  In  diffe- 
rent examples ; the  leg?  and  antennte  are  black- 

Most  of  the  best  British  collections  contain  this  insect, 
and  some  even  several  specimens : it  roust  nevertheless  bo 
considcre<l  a rare  inject  in  this  island,  hardly  ever  more  than 
one  specimen  having  been  found  at  one  time.  In  France 
and  Germany  it  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  found  in  woody 
districts  : most  of  the  British  specimens  have  been  taken  on 
the  sea  coast 


[C«Iowm«  SycqpUiiDtii.] 

C.  inquisitor  is  the  only  other  species  of  this  genus  found 
in  this  country  : it  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  of  a bronze  or  brassy  green  above,  and  black 
beneath.  This  species,  though  by  no  means  common,  is 
far  more  abundant  than  the  last.  It  has  been  frequently 
met  with  crawling  up  the  trunks  of  oak  trees  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  about  the  lime  that  that  tree  begins  to  put  forth 
its  leaves;  most  probably  it  feeds  upon  the  young  cater- 
pillars, which  are  then  abundant. 

Unlike  most  genera  of  insects,  this  appears  to  be  confined 
to  no  particular  quarter  of  the  globe,  species  having  been 
mot  with  in  almost  all  countries.  About  thirty  species  are 
known ; their  prevailing  colours  arc  various  shuues  of  green, 
generally  of  a brassy  hue.  and  sometimes  black. 

CALOTES.  [louANiD.*.] 

CALOTROPIS  GIGANTE'A  (R.  Brown),  Cahlropu 
mudarii  (Buch.),  Asclepttu  gigantra  of  Linnojus.  Tho 
^fudttr,  a plant  common  in  sandy  places  in  many  parts  of 
India,  has  a milky  juice  in  its  stem,  which,  as  well  as  the 
bark  of  the  root,  enjoyed  such  reputation  among  the  native 
practitioners  as  a medicinal  a^ent  as  to  lead  to  iU  use 
among  European  practitioners  in  the  East  It  was  found 
to  be  very  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  many  obstinate  cutane- 
ous diseases,  such  as  lepra  Arabum  and  elephantiasis;  in 
syphilitic  complaints  also  and  anasarca,  it  proved  sc  valuablo 
an  alterative  that  it  received  the  name  of  vegetable  mercury. 
Some  use  the  powder  of  the  bark  of  the  root,  but  Sir 
Whitelaw  Ainslio  prefers  the  dried  milky  juice,  which  in  a 
recent  state,  if  Ukcd  in  largo  quantity,  is  poisonous.  It 
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was  thou^^ht  to  poMCSft  some  specific  quality,  but  Sir  Dun- 
can, l»v  whum  cxlenaive  (rials  wore  mule  of  it  in  Britain. 
hhcnvu<f  that  tins  is  not  com  et,  but  lltal  it  is  inllnitely  luoio 
valuable  frum  its  common  methcinal  properties,  which  rur- 
respond  in  every  respect,  according  to  him,  bulb  in  kiml 
and  degree,  vilh  those  of  ipecacuan.  He  even  thought 
that,  from  the  facility  with  which  any  quantity  could  be 
pn^ured  from  the  province  of  Bahar,  thu  um>  of  the  Bra* 
xiiian  ipecacuan  might  bo  altogether  dispensed  with  in  our 
East  Indian  settlements. 

Besides  its  practical  value  as  a modicinal  agent,  tho  bark 
of  the  root  possesses  the  singular  property  in  one  of  its  consti- 
tuents. MuJarine,  of  being  very  soluble  in  cvld  water,  gela- 
tinizing when  the  solution  is  heated  to  85’’or9U''  Fahr.,  and 
recovering  its  fluidity  on  cooling.  It  U the  onlv  instance 
known  of  aity  organic  body  being  an  exception  to  die  general 
law  of  the  power  of  solvents  being  increased  by  an  increase 
of  temperature.  For  this  reason  wc  here  describe  the 
mode  of  obtaining  it,  and  give  a brief  sketch  of  its  habitudes. 
Mudarine  is  obtaine<l  in  a state  of  considerable  purity  from 
the  tincture  of  inudar,  bv  macerating  the  powder  of  the  mol  | 
in  cold  rcctiflod  spirit.  I'he  greater  part  of  the  spirit  may 
be  recovered  by  distillation,  but  the  remaining  solution, 
winch  acquires  a much  deeper  colour  though  it  remams 
perfectly  transparent,  is  allowed  to  cool.  As  the  tenipera- 
timt  falls  a white  granular  resin  is  deposited  by  a speocs  of 
r-rystallizatioii  from  a transparent  coloured  solution.  The 
w-]i»le  is  allowed  to  drv  siwntancously,  in  order  that  all  the 
rvsiii  may  conprete.  i*he  dry  residuum  is  tlien  treatcnl  with 
water,  which  dissolves  the  coloured  portion,  and  leaves  Uie 
resin  untouched.  It  is  to  this  principle,  dissolved  by  cold 
water  frum  the  resinous  extract,  that  the  name  Muilarinc 
is  given.  It  has  no  smell,  and  is  intensely  bitter,  with  a 
very  peciliar  nauseating  taste.  It  is  exceedingly  soluble 
in  cold  w.iier  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  thu  atmo.sphere, 
but  inaolulile  in  boiling  water.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
the  power  of  this  solvent  is  increased  by  increase  of  tempe- 
rature. It  IS  insoluble  in  sulphuric  mtber,  oU  of  turpentine, 
and  olive  oil. 

It  is  in  the  solution  in  water  when  nearly  saturaten)  that 
the  iwculiar  property  of  Mudarine  is  most  easily  exhibited. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  tliis  solution  is  quite  fluid  and 
transparent.  When  heat  is  gradually  applied,  already  at 
74'^  ralir.,  a change  in  its  constitution  Wgins  to  bo  ob- 
servable, indicate<l  by  a slight  diminution  of  its  transparency. 
A<  the  temperature  is  raised  these  changes  increase,  and 
at  it  has  in  a great  degree  lost  its  trauiiparency,  and  has 
acqiiirc<l  the  consistence  of  a tremulous  Jelly.  At  95^  it  is 
fully  gulaiitiized,  and  a separation  of  it  takes  place  Into  two 

Kurts,  a soft  brownish  couguluro,  and  a liquid  nearly  colour- 
*ss.  At  9B'^  the  coagulum  is  evidently  contracted  in  size. 
At  1 .10^  the  coagulum  seems  to  dissolve  : at  I the  <X)ugu- 
him  is  very  small,  and  has  a tenacious,  pitchy  consistence. 
At  2 1 2°  little  further  change  occurs.  The  alterations  which 
in  thU  state  it  undergoes  on  cooling  deserve  to  be  noticerl. 
At  140^  tho  fluid  is  very  turbid:  the  coagulum  has  not 
diminished  ip  size,  and  is  now  very  hard  and  brittle.  At 
IHi'  fluid  less  turbid,  coagulum  remarkably  brittle,  with  o 
resinous  fracture:  at  1UU°  fluid  more  tran>|>arcnt.  When 
cooled  dow  n even  to  the  freezing  temperature  the  coagulum 
rcniams  unaltered,  and  very'  much  resembles  colophony : but 
after  the  lapse  of  several  days  it  gradually  liquefies  in  a 
portion  of  fluid  in  contact  with  it,  without  passing  through 
the  intermediate  state  of  a jelly. 

f AinsUe.  Materia  Indira,  vol.  i.  p.  4S6  ; Duncan  in  lidin. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  July,  1829;aiulin  Tram,  of  Hoyal 
Si^iety  of  Edinb.,  vol.  xi.  p.  433.) 

CALOTSA  (also  Kolotza  and  Kolosca),  an  archiepis- 
copal  town,  situated  in  a marshy  flat  on  the  Vaj  as,  an  insig- 
nificant arm  of  the  Danube,  in  tho  county  of  Foslh,  in 
WeiUern  Hungary.  This  place  was  known  to  the  Homans, 
and  was  of  much  greater  imjKirtaure  before  the  Turks  over- 
run  the  country.  It  has  several  handsome  public  buildings, 
the  most  spiicious  of  which  is  the  archbishop's  residence, 
with  its  exteu‘>ive  library  ; a c.hapler-htmse  and  cathedral,  an 
ecck-siastii-al  seminary  on  a large  scale  ; a college  ami  gvm* 
nasium  of  tho  Piarist  order,  &c.  The  gardens  uttacheA  to 
tiic  archbishop's  scat  arc  fine : there  is  an  artificial  hill  in 
them  laid  out  as  a vineyard.  The  inhabitants,  about  74u0 
in  nundrer,  carry  on  extensive  fisheries  on  tlio  Danube,  and 
rear  much  alllc.  46°  32'  N.  laL  19®  3'  E.  long.,  about 
guvcnty-four  miles  south  of  Feslh. 

CALOYEU  (soXoyrpac),  tho  Damo  given  to  the  Greek 
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monks,  from  kulosand  geras,  moaning  comelv,  venoraolo 
old  age.  They  are  inDslly  of  the  order  of  Si.  B.»>ilm-«.  and 
iiihiibil  coiueiits,  ttie  pniinpal  of  which  are  on  Mount 
Athus.  I'licy  are  bound  to  celibacy,  wliu-li  is  not  the  case 
with  the  secular  clergy  or  papas  of  the  Greek  church.  Tho 
Caloyers  abstain  from  meat,  and  observe  foiir  Lcnl.s  in  tho 
year,  besides  other  fusts,  at  which  limes  they  abstain  also 
Irom  butter,  eggs,  and  fish,  and  live  only  u|k>u  hreud.  vege- 
tables, suit,  and  water.  There  are  also  convents  of  fennde 
Caloyers. 

CALPE.  [Dipkyoes.] 

CALPK.  [G1BR/U.TAR.3 

CALPENTVN  gulf,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Ceylon. 
This  gulf  separates  the  main  lurid  of  Pomparippo  and  that 
of  Pullam  fiuiii  tho  peninsula  of  Calpentyn.  It  is  rich  in 
chunks  of  the  best  quuhiy.  and  in  bicho  de  mer.  It  is  plen- 
tifully stocked  with  fish,  and  supplies  water  the  salt-pans 
at  Piitlam  and  in  the  Akkarapaltoo. 

CALPENTYN  TOWN,  a peninsulated  town  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  about  0.3  miles  N.  of 
Colombo.  It  was  aiuienlly  called  Anisadi,  but  the  natives 
now  call  it  Kalputti.  It  has  a small  srpiare  fort  built  by 
the  Dutch  in  1C46,  containing  several  haiulKome  buildings, 
which  are  at  present  unroofed  and  in  ruins,  except  one  occu- 
pied as  the  commandant's  house,  some  others  used  as  stores 
for  sail,  arrack,  and  paddy,  and  one  as  a prison.  The  U>wn, 
situatMl  at  a small  d.st.ince  from  the  fort,  cuntain-i.  b<*sides 
tho  mud-thatched  liuU,  only  a few  large  houses  rH>r<Hl  with 
tiles.  The  cxbmsivo  grotes  of  cot'oa-nut  trec*s  with  which 
it  is  stocked,  nml  the  rich  foliage  of  the  I,ooria,  forming  a 
line  on  each  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  hnz.aar.  gi^c  it  a 
pretty  appearance.  In  the  town  and  lU  vicinity  are  eiglit 
places  of  worship;  one  Prolostant,  one  Rutuun  Catholic, 
three  Gentoo.  ami  three  Midiamuiedati.  It  has  a clmrily- 
schoul  sup{)ortcd  by  government.  The  Protestant  cliurch, 
though  built  of  clay  and  thatched  with  olas,  has  stood  for 
nearly  two  centuries. 

Tho  harbour,  on  account  of  many  shoals,  is  not  accessible 
to  vessels  exceeding  U)U  tons,  even  ut  the  hiKhcNt  spring 
tides,  so  that  they  arc  ohlige<l  to  lie  in  tho  Dutch  buy  ut 
Mutwal,  and  unload  and  convey  thoir  cargoes  to  Caliiciityn 
in  small  boats  (dhunics),  of  which  there  aro  a great  number 
belonging  to  the  place. 

The  exports  from  Calpentyn  to  Madras  and  other  ports 
on  tho  Coromandel  coast  arc  coppcraliH  (the  eilible  part  of 
the  cocoa-nut,  preixired  by  being  clried  in  tho  sun  to  have 
the  oil  expressed),  cocou-nuLs,  oil,  shark's  fin.  coir  rope, 
honey,  bees'  wax,  ghee  (clarified  butter),  fish  oil,  wood  oil, 
daumer,  moss,  chaya  routs,  and  palmyra  timber.  The 
im|)orts  consist  of  cloths,  paddy,  rice,  crockery,  hempen 
ihruud,  spices,  miiu-ruls.  and  drugs.  The  opening  of  the 
new  canal  between  C'hilaw  and  Colombo  has  pn.)ve<l  verv 
beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cal|>entyn,  and  tho  trade  by 
means  of  inland  navigation  is  rapidly  increasing.  A great 
number  of  canal  boats  are  constantly  employed  in 

conveying  tn  the  market  of  Colunilio  copperuhs,  salt  fish, 
fish  rocs,  dried  shrimps,  ghee,  in  return  (or  the  china  ware, 
English  cloth,  sugar,  dates,  jarkwoud  plunks,  tiles,  bricks, 
iron,  lead,  and  a vuriely  of  other  articles. 

The  inhabitants  are  compose<l  of  Malabars.  Europeans 
and  their  dcscendaiitH.  .Tavaiiesr,  and  Mohammedans ; their 
number,  according  to  the  census  of  1831,  amounts  to  2498. 
Tho  soil  in  the  vicinity,  (hough  very  sandy,  yields  in  pro- 
ductiveness to  that  of  few  parts  of  the  island.  In  and  aljout 
the  town  are  S80  groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  palmyra  trees. 
The  gardens  prtxhice  every  vegetable  and  various  kinds  of 
fruit.  Amongst  the  lattet  aro  mangos,  bananas,  guavas, 
papavos,  bilibas,  pomegranates,  citrons,  shaddocks,  bronii 
I fruit,  and  grapes.  The  last  are  produced  in  great  per- 
fcclum. 

' Tlie  fislieries  of  Calpenlin  have  greatly  incrcaseil  within 
I tho  last  few  years  by  an  influx  of  fishermen.  The  estimated 
I value  of  the  fish  caught  in  1827  was  181 1/.  The  gulf  is 
rich  in  chunks  6f  tho  best  quality,  ami  in  bicho  tie  mcr. 
The  laUer  is  occabionally  collected  and  exporte<l  to  the 
markets  of  Singapore  ami  Penang  by  the  Chinese  nnT- 
chants.  Chaya  roots,  finer  than  can  bo  met  with  elsewhcn*, 
aro  produced  in  the  neighbourhood : and  a sjHjcies  of  wood 
is  found  here,  from  which  the  trood  oil  is  extracted.  A largo 
quantity  of  lime  is  made  from  shells  found  here  in  great 
abundance, 

Calpentyn  was  probably  once  the  site  of  an  opulent  ciijr. 
Knox  describes  it  as  OQQ  of  the  fortified  places.  The  Por 
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took  poi»«wion  of  it  in  1544 ; the  Dutch  wrestwl  it 
from  them  in  IG40;  and  the  Britwh  caplurwl  it  in  1793, 
and  have  retained  posBo&siion  of  it  over  since. 

CALPU'RNlUb.  TITUS  JU'LIUS.  a Latin  i>oet  and 
a native  of  Sicily,  ban  left  eleven  eclogues,  written  some- 
what in  tlw*  manner  of  Vinjil'*,  whom  ho  seems  to  have 
imitated.  He  lived  in  the  third  century,  and  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  emperor  Ciirus.  His  I^liniiy  \*  belter  than 
bis  tasio,  and  his  language  more  tolerable  than  his  subject 
or  his  ujioilc  of  treating  it,  [llucotics.]  Those  eclogues 
liave  been  often  edited,  and  are  printed  in  the  * Poclaj  Latini 
Mmures'  of  Uurniann. 

CALTH  A.  a genus  of  Ranunculaceous  plants : two  spe- 
cies are  mol  with  in  this  country,  one  (6’.  pa/«Wr»>)  com- 
monly in  meaiiows,  and  by  the  side  of  wet  ditches.  It  is 
very  much  like  a Ranunculus,  from  which  genus  Caitha 
chieftv  differs  in  having  a calyx  and  corolla  mixed  tngether, 
no  M-ale  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  and  many  seoda  in  each 
car|Hd.  It  partakes  of  the  acridity  of  Ranunculus  itself. 

CALTROP,  commonly  called  Chausiic-lrapc  or  Crow’s- 
foot.  a piece  of  iron  formed  with  four  points,  each  aliout 
three  inches  long,  which  aro  *o  dispown},  that,  when  the 
piece  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  one  of  them  will  stand  up- 
wards. In  warfare crows-fcct  are  sometime*-  >«  -.r-red  about 
in  order  to  impede  the  march  of  cavalry. 

C.VLTURA,  a district  extending  along  the  S,  i >ast  of 
Ceylon,  subordinate  to  tho  colleoiorship  of  Oilombo.  Its 
greatest  length  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  is  38  miles;  its  hreadth 
from  E.  to  W.  11  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  and 
populous  districts  of  Ceylon.  The  w>il  is  remarkably  fertile, 
tho  low  lands  pnxlucing  three  cro{>s  of  paddy  in  the ) car : and 
the  high  lands  are  covered  with  groves  and  plantations  of 
cinnamon,  cocoa-nut,  nroca,  and  other  trees.  The  cocoa-nut 
tree  affonls  the  means  of  carr)ing  on  an  extensive  distilla- 
tion of  arrack,  and  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and  jaggery 
(a  coarse  sugar).  When  the  census  wos  taken  in  IS  14  it  con- 
tained three  korles,  ten  pattors.  and  .368  vilUi'cs.  and  53,944 
inhabitants;  of  whom  wcre‘28,66'i  Protestants.  6950  Roman 
CathoUc’*.  6364  Mohammedans,  and  I'i.Ulk  Buddhists. 

(.’ALTUR.V  TOWN,  the  principal  town  of  the  district 
of  tho  same  name  in  tho  island  of  Ceylon,  silnated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Kaluganga  river,  about  23  miles  8.  from 
Colmnlio:  6®42^N,lat. ; 79*^  54' E.  long.  It  has  a small 
fort  standing  on  a ncighl>ouring  mound  commanding  the 
river,  but  it  is  not  now  garrisomsl.  It  eontams  al>oiu  200 
tiled  houses.  A great  numlwr  of  Jutra  Dhonics  belong  to 
this  jiort.  which  trade  to  Madras  and  other  places  on  the 
Coromandel  coa^t.  The  Wcslevan  missionaries  have  built 
n handsome  chapel  and  school-^ousc  here.  I'here  is  also 
an  excellent  n*st- house  for  travellers,  much  frequented  in 
consequence  of  its  being  in  the  high  road  to  Gallc. 

Tills  town  is  the  seat  of  an  assistant  government  agent, 
who  is  alvi  an  assistant  judge.  Its  climate  Ls  remarkably 
pleasant  and  salubrious,  and  it  is  tlu’reforc  a favourite  resort 
of  invalids  from  t’olorobo.  Tho  inhabitants  consist  of 
Europcatis  and  tlicir  descendants,  Cinghalese.  and  Mo- 
hammedans. 

CALUMBO.  or  KALUMBO-ROOT.  the  bitter  tonic 
root  of  an  African  plant  called  Cocculus  palmalus,  [Coc- 

CtTU^^S.] 

CALUMET,  the  name  given  by  the  North  American 
Indians  to  a pipe  for  smoking  tobacco.  In  Harris  a 
* Voyages.*  vnl.  ii„  p.  908,  tho  following  description  of  this 
pij)c*is  given  : — * Tho  calumet  or  pipe  of  peace  is  a large 
toiMirro  pipe,  with  a bow)  of  polished  ciiirble,  and  a stem 
two  ft?et  atid  a halflong.  made  of  strong  reed,  adorned  with 
feathers  and  locks  of  women’s  hair.  When  it  is  used  in 
treaties  and  cmliossirs,  the  Indians  fill  the  calumet  with 
the  best  tobacco,  and  presenting  it  to  those  with  whom  they 
have  concludwl  any  great  affair,  smoke  out  of  it  after  them.’ 
To  refuse  tho  calumet  is  a sign  of  hostility.  It  is  offered  to 
strangers  as  a mark  of  hospitality.  To  smoke  the  calumet 
of  peace  Iih*mlly  signiCes,  in  the  language  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  ‘to  bo  on  terms  of  friendship  and 
alliance.' 

CALVADOS,  a dcparlraeat  in  the  north  of  France,  on 
the  coast  of  the  English  Channel,  forming  part  of  the  aji- 
tient  province  of  Normandie.  A remarkable  lidgc  of  rocks 
rum  along  the  coast  of  France  in  this  part,  extending  K. 
and  W.  about  14  or  15  miles,  and  ranging  a mile  or  n mile 
and  a half  from  tho  aliorc.  (ifitp  of  /'Vance  by  Maraldi  and 
Caasini  de  Thury.)  Ujion  thU  ri<ko  one  of  the  vessels  of 
tile  Invinciblo  Armada  tient  by  Philip  IL  of  Spain  against 


England  fA.n.  1588)  «uffcre<l  shipwreck.  The  vessot  was 
caliefl  Calvados,  and  the  name  was  first  imparted  to  the 
rocks,  and  has  since  been  given  to  tho  department,  which 
includes  the  coast  over  against  them.  Tlie  department  is  in 
its  fonn  irregularly  quadrilateral.  Its  greatest  length,  mea- 
sured nearly  E.  and  W.,  is  about  72  or  7.3  miles;  its  great- 
est breadth,  ne.irly  N.  and  S.,46  miles;  its  surface  amounts 
to  1,409.606  teres,  or  alxmt  2202  square  miles,  being  rather 
l>elow  ihe  average  extent  of  the  French  departments,  and 
rather  larger  than  tho  English  counties  of  Derby  and  Staf- 
ford taken  together.  It  is  included  between  48  46'  and  49’ 
25'  N.  !at.,  and  O'  26'  E.  long,  and  1"  10'  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  sea,  on  the  S.  by  tho  department 
of  Ome,  on  tho  E.  by  that  of  Eure,  and  on  tho  W.  by  llmt 
of  Manche,  Caen,  the  capital  of  the  deportment,  is  122 
, miles  W.  by  N,  of  Paris  in  a straight  line,  or  134  miles  by 
j the  rood  tlirough  Mantes,  £\Teux,  and  Lisieux.  The  popu- 
lation of  tho  department  in  1832  was  494,702,  or  between 
224  and  225  to  a square  mile. 

This  department  has  no  very  high  bills.  It  is  crossed 
just  at  its  S.W.  extremity  by  the  range  of  high  land  which 
separates  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Seine  and 
tho  Orne,  or  rather  by  a secondary  range  extending  from 
this  into  the  peninsula  of  Cutantm.  It  is  traversed  by 
several  streams,  all  nearly  in  tho  same  direction,  viz.,  from 
8.  to  N.  The  Vire,  near  its  mouth,  and  its  tributary  the 
Kile,  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  department  sepa- 
rating it  from  that  of  Manche  ; tfie  Esque,  tho  Tortune,  and 
the  Atirc  inferieure,  unite  their  streams  and  flow  into  thu 
a-stuary  of  the  Vire:  the  Drome  united  with  the  Auro 
! (wir.rli  passes  Bayeux) : the  Seuie ; the  Orne  (which  passes 
Caen) ; the  IVives  ; and  the  Tmuiiuc*  (which  passes  Lisieux 
and  Pont  L EvOqiic),  successively  occur  as  we  cross  tho 
department  flora  \V.  to  E.  Of  these  rivers  tho  Vire,  the 
Orne  (to  Caen),  the  Dives  (to  Troarn),  and  the  Toucques 
(to  Lriieux).  are  navigable : the  Ome,  which  is  the  longest, 
has  a course  of  al>out  80  to  90  miles.  On  tho  E.  tho  dc- 
p.irtinent  just  Tcoches  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  There  is 
a salmon  fishery  in  tho  \’irc.  There  ore  no  canals.  Tho 
high  road  from  Paris  to  Cherliourg  crosses  the  department 
through  Lisieux,  Cean.  and  Bayeux : and  there  are  roads 
from  Caen  to  Avranebes  (Manche),  Vire,  Domfront  (Orne), 
and  Kalaiso. 

In  its  agricultural  productions  this  department  holds  a 
high  place.  There  are  extensive  tracts  of  meadow  land, 
affording  excellent  paiturage  to  a prodigious  quantity  of 
cattle.  According  to  the  statements  of  M.  Dupin  (1827) 
the  department  containoil  nearly  100,000  head  of  cattle,  of 
which  by  far  the  greater  numlicr  were  cows.  The  dairy  ia 
much  attended  to;  and  a great  ouaiitity  of  butter,  salt  and 
fresh,  is  made.  At  Isigny,  vrbicn  is  the  centre  of  the  trade 
in  this  article,  and  the  port  from  whence  it  is  cxpnrterJ,  it 
said  that  the  annual  prrMiuce  of  salt  butter  is  lOO.OOU  |iots, 
vaUtcil  at  1,500,000  fr.  or  62,500/.  (Euryrltyp.  MetktrH.  1809.) 
Many  sheep  are  raised,  tliough  in  the  number  of  these  llie 
department  is  below  the  average  of  Franco : M.  Dupin  givea 
the  number  of  sheep  at  above  300.000,  of  which  from  12.000 
to  13,000  w’ere  merinos.  The  horses  of  this  district  are 
very  fine;  the  breed  bad  much  degenerated  during  tho 
revolution,  hut  is  now  recovering : tlie  numlier,  accortlini* 
to  M.  Dupin,  is  above  5O.CI00,  nearly  double  tho  avorngo 
number  in  the  departments.  Poultry,  game,  and  fish  aro 
plentiful.  The  grain  harvests  arc  copious : the  average 
jiroduoe  of  wheat  is  nearly  double  tnat  of  the  average 
of  the  departments,  being  about  400,000  quarters : tlio 
average  prtwlure  of  other  kinds  of  grain  is  as  follows : — buck- 
wheat, 141,000  quarters;  barley.  1.30,000  quarters;  oats 
85,000  quarters;  rye  and  mixed  com,  80,000  quarters. 
There  is  a considerible  export  of  wheat,  but  the  supply  of 
outs  dues  not  equal  the  consumption.  No  maize  is  grown, 
and  not  many  potatoes.  To  these  articles  of  prwluce  wo 
may  add  peas,  beans,  kidney  beans,  flax  and  hemp ; dyeing 
herbs,  such  as  madder,  woad,  and  dyers'  wec<l  or  weld; 
fruit,  e.specially  apples,  from  which  much  cider,  the  common 
drink  of  the  inhabitants,  is  made.  Perry  is  also  made,  and 
brandy  is  disultcd  from  cider.  Tho  vine  is  not  cultivated. 
Sail  provisions  form  ono  article  of  trade  in  the  department. 
The  quantity  of  wood  is  smoll : some  coal  is  dug.  and  some 
more  is  import«l  by  sea,  nr  'by  the  river  Seine.  Besides 
coal,  the  mineral  treasures  of  Calvados  comprise  slate, 
copper,  and  iron : there  aro  brine  springs  and  mineral 
waters. 

The  department  is  subdivided  into  the  six  oirondissaracQU 
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of  Ba\cux«  N.W.,  population  80.414;  Caeu,  central,  pop.  i 
132.502;  Falaise,  S..  pop.  62,340;  liueux,  S.E.,  pop.  i 
68,7 16  ; Pont  L'Ev8que,  N.E.,  pop.  57.326  ; and  Vire,  S.W.,  ( 
|Hjp.  90.395.  It  is  comprehended  in  tho  jurisdiction  of  the  t 
Oour  Rrjyaie  of  Caen.  The  number  of  deputies  in  the  1 
Chamber  sent  by  tho  department  is  seven.  Calvados  has  I 
ono  Acail^mio  Univcrsiiairo  (Caen)  and  one  episcopal  city  ] 
(Uayeux),  the  diocese  of  which  comprehends  tho  department,  t 

liie  chief  towns  are  Caen  the  capital,  on  tlie  Onic,  pop.  I 
37,019  fur  the  town,  39,140  for  the  wiiulccumuiune  ; Lisieux,  ] 
on  the  Toucques.  pup.  10,257 ; Bayeux,  on  the  Aurc,  pop.  t 
9954  for  tho  town,  10,303  fur  the  whole  commune;  Kalaise,  J 
on  the  Ante,  a feeder  of  the  Ihves,  pop.  9419  tor  tho  town,  i 
95bl  for  the  whole  commune ; HouUeur,  at  tlie  mouth  of  i 
the  Seine,  pop.  s409  fur  tho  town,  8888  fur  the  whole  com-  I 
inunu  ; V'ire,  on  tho  river  of  the  same  name,  pop.  7500  for  i 
the  town,  8o43  for  the  whole  commune ; and  Cond^,  on  the  < 
Koireau,  a feeder  of  the  Orno,  pop.  of  the  town  4904,  of  the 
whole  commune  5562.  For  an  account  of  these  towns  the 
reader  is  referred  to  ihcir  respective  articles : the  smaller  ' 
places  we  shall  brietly  notice  here.  i 

Pont  L'Evdquo,  on  the  Toucques,  is  a small  town  and  ill 
built,  with  only  1843  inhabitants  for  the  town,  or  2118  for 
the  whole  commune;  yet  it  is  the  capital  of  an  arrundisse- 
meul,  and  fur  its  size  a busy  place.  A considerable  qu^u- 
tity  of  cotton  I’oods  are  made  here,  and  some  hosiery.  There 
is  a sugar  reQning-house,  and  vitriol  and  copperas  are  ma- 
nufactured. Theru  is  a high  school  of  good  reputation. 

Isigny,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vire,  on  the  right  bank,  has 
a population  of  about  20U0.  It  is  famous  for  the  butter, 
which  being  made  in  the  uoighbourhooil  is  expurteil  from 
this  place  chicUy  to  Paris.  Tho  surrounding  district  is 
fumed  for  its  cider;  and  the  country  from  Isigny  to  Bayeux 
presents  a prospect  of  almost  unequalled  lieauty.  Trevicres, 
between  Isigny  and  Bayeux,  is  famous  for  its  salt  butter. 

Orboc,  on  the  riier  of  the  same  name  (which  joins  the 
Touc({uus  at  Listeux).  has  factories  for  making  light 
woollens,  riblions,  £cc.  There  are  some  bleach-grounds  and 
tan-yards.  The  population  of  tho  commune  in  1832  was 
3209. 

Vassy,  between  Viro  and  Cond6  sur  Noireau,  had  in 
1832  a population  of  3243. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  department  are  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  lace,  hosiery,  leather,  oil,  and  paper. 

This  department  comprehends  throu  distnets,  tho  in- 
habitants of  which  aru  distiiiguislied  by  physical  charac- 
teristics. The  inhabitants  of  the  Bucage,  tho  western  dis- 
trict, aru  marke^l  by  a lower  stature  than  their  neighbours, 
a pale  complexion,  lively  glance,  williiignvas  to  labour, 
strong  attachment  to  their  native  soil,  and  tenacious  adhe- 
rence to  antient  customs : the  women  are  slender  but  strong 
und  fruitful ; they  share  in  the  labours  of  the  field.  Thu 
inhabitants  of  tho  plain  of  Coen  are  taller,  well  proportionod, 
and  of  fresh  complexion,  more  susceptible  of  change  in 
tlicir  manners,  and  more  inllucuced  by  fashion.  The 
people  of  Le  Pays  d'Auge,  the  eastern  district,  are  slow  in 
their  movemunU,  anrl  nut  equal  to  their  neighbours  in  in- 
telligence. 

CALVARY.  [Jerusalkm.] 

CALVERT.  GEORGE.  [Baltimore,  Lord.] 

CALVIN.  JOHN,  WHS  born  on  the  loth  July.  1509,  at 
Noyon,  in  Picardy,  where  his  father,  Gorurd  Cauvin,  was 
by  trade  a cooper.  His  parents  being  of  respectable  eba- 
rictur.  but  in  humble  circumstances,  young  Calvin,  who 
had  early  shown  a pious  dia{H>siuun.  was  taken  under  the 
protection  of  a family  of  wealth  in  the  place,  and  sent  by 
them  to  the  university  of  Paris  to  study  for  the  church.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  obtained  from  the  bishop  a benefice  in 
the  calheilral  of  Noyon,  lo  which,  in  als>ut  five  years  after- 
wards, was  ad<led  the  cure  of  Muiiteville  ; but  this  be  ex- 
changed. two  years  after,  for  tho  cure  of  Pout  l’Ev8que.  All 
this  time  he  was  pursuing  his  studies,  and  hud  nut  even  re- 
ceived priest's  orders.  His  father  now  changed  his  mind 
as  to  the  dustinalion  of  his  imn,  and  desired  him  to  turn  bis 
attention  to  the  law,  as  the  sure  road  to  wealth  and  honour. 
This  change  was  not  unacceptable  to  Clalvin,  who,  from  his 
iivrusal  of  the  Scriptures— a copy  of  which  wus  furnished 
him  by  Robert  Olavetan,  who  was  a follow  scholar,  and  like- 
wise a native  of  Noyon — had  already  been  convim-ed  of 
inanv  of  the  errors  of  the  Romish  church.  He  accordingly 
left  t*aris,  and  repaired,  first  to  OrU'ans.  where  he  studied 
under  Peter  Stella,  and  then  lo  Bruges,  where  Andrew 
Akiat  iUkd  tUu  chuu:  of  Uw ; uud  y/h<iK  ako,  which  waa 


more  important  to  Calvin's  future  character,  Milchior  Wol- 
mar,  the  refunner,  taught  him  the  Greek  tongue.  Here 
Calvin  was  confirmed  in  the  doctrines  uf  the  rc-furination, 
and  began  imlced  to  preach  them  in  the  villages.  His 
lather,  however,  dying  at  this  lime,  ho  returned  to  Noyon, 
but  after  a short  period  went  to  Paris,  where,  in  the 
year  1532,  ho  published  his  Commentaries  on  Seneca  s 
two  books,  * Do  dementia.'  He  now  abo  resimied  his 
benefices,  and  devoted  himself  to  divinity.  The  fullowing 
year.  Cop,  the  rector  of  the  university  of  l*aris,  having  occa- 
sion to  read  a public  discourse  on  the  festival  of  All  Saints' 

, Day,  Calvin  ^lersuaded  him  to  declare  his  opinion  on  tho 
new  doctrines.  This  brought  upon  them  both  tho  indig- 
nation of  the  Sorliontie  and  parliament,  and  they  were 
forced  to  leave  the  city.  Calvin  went  to  several  places,  and 
at  length  to  Angoul^mc,  where  he  got  shelter  in  the  house 
of  Louis  Du  Tallot,  a canon  of  Angonl^uie.  and  supported 
himself  some  timu  tlierc  by  teaching  Greek.  It  was  here 
he  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  'Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion.’  which  weru  published  about  two  )cars 
afterwards.  The  queen  of  Navarro,  sister  to  Francis  I., 
having  shown  him  some  countenance  in  respect  of  his  learn- 
ing and  abilities,  and  no  doubt  also  of  his  sufferings,  ho  ro- 
tunitid  to  Paris,  in  the  year  1534.  uiiilor  her  protK'tion  , but 
persecution  being  again  tlireateneti,  he  quitted  Prance  the 
same  year,  having  first  published  a work,  which  he  called 
* Psychopannyebia,'  to  confute  the  error  of  those  who  bold 
that  the  soul  remained  in  a slate  of  shwp  iK'lween  death  and 
tho  resurrection,  and  relirexl  to  Basil  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  published  the ' Institutes,'  w hich  he  dedicuted  to  Francis  L, 
in  an  elegant  Latin  epistle.  The  design  <>f  the  Institutes  was 
to  exhibit  a full  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  returmers ; and  os 
DO  similar  work  had  appeared  since  the  Reformation,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Ruini»h  church  were  attackeil  in  it  with 
great  force  and  vigour,  it  irauiedialcly  became  highly  popular. 
It  soon  went  through  .%cveral  editions:  it  was  traiisluied  by 
Calvin  himself  into  French,  and  has  since  been  trunsluted 
into  all  the  principal  modern  languages.  Its  efi'uct  u^mn  the 
Christian  world  has  been  so  remarkable,  as  to  entitle  it  to  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  thoso  books  that  huvo  changed  the  fare 
of  society.  After  the  publication  of  this  great  work,  Calvin 
went  to  Italy  lo  visit  the  reformers  there,  and  was  received 
with  marked  dihtiiielitm  by  the  learned  ducht.^  of  Ferrara, 
daughter  of  I-uuis  XII.  But  notwithstanding  her  protec- 
tion, the  Imiuisition  opened  upon  him.  and  ho  was  obliged 
to  seek  safety  in  llight.  He  returned  to  France,  but  soon 
left  it  again,  and  in  the  month  of  August,  1536.  came  to 
Geiievn,  where  the  reformed  religion  had  been  the  same 
year  publicly  established.  Here,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
^■arel,  Viret,  and  other  eminent  reformers,  by  whom  that 
revolution  had  been  achieved,  he  became  a prearber  of  the 
Gtis(>el,  and  professor,  or  rather  lecturer  on  divinity.  Farel 
was  at  this  time  the  most  distinguished  iwrson  in  tlie  place 
he  was  twenty  years  older  than  Calvin,  who  was  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age  ; but  their  objects  were  the 
same,  and  Uieir  learning,  virtue,  and  zeal  alike,  and  theae 
were  now  combined  for  the  completu  reformation  of  Genova, 
and  the  diffusion  of  iU  principles  throughout  Europe.  In 
the  month  of  November,  a plan  of  church  government  and 
a confession  of  faith  were  laid  before  the  public  authorities 
for  their  approval.  Beza  makes  Calvin  the  author  of  these 
reductions  ; but  others,  with  perhaps  greater  reason,  attri- 
uto  them  to  Farol.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
Clalvin  was  consulted  in  their  composition,  and  still  less  that 
he  lent  his  powerful  aid  to  secure  their  sanction  and  approval 
by  tho  people  in  the  month  of  July,  1537.  The  same  year 
the  Council  of  Geneva  conferred  on  Farel  the  honour  of  a 
burgess  of  the  city,  in  token  of  their  respect  and  gratitude. 
But  the  popular  will  was  not  prepared  fur  the  severe  disci- 
pline of  the  reformers,  and  in  a short  time  the  people  re- 
sisted some  innovations  on  their  religious  practices,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  a faction,  met  in  a public  assembly 
and  expelled  Farel  and  Calvin  from  the  place.  Calvin 
repaired  to  U^me,  and  then  to  Strasburg.  where  he  was 
ab|X)inlcd  professor  uf  divinity  and  minister  of  a French 
cnurch,  into  which  ho  introduced  his  own  form  of  church 
government  and  discipline,  In  his  absence,  great  efforts 
weru  made  to  get  the  Genevese  to  return  to  the  communion 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  particularly  by  Cardinal  Sadolet, 
who  wrote  to  them  earnestly  to  that  effect ; but  Calvin,  ever 
ahve  to  rlie  maintenance  of  tho  principles  of  tlie  Reforma- 
alion,  disappointed  all  the  expectations  of  hia  enemies,  and 
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them  two  powerful  anA  afToetionate  lettew,  and  rcplyinff  to 
that  written  hy  Sadolet.  While  at  Strasburg  also,  Calvin 
published  a treatise  on  the  Ix)rd’5  Supper,  in  which  he  com- 
haled  the  opinions  both  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Lu- 
therans. and  at  the  same  time  explained  his  own  views  of 
that  ordinance.  Here,  too,  he  published  his  ‘ Commentary 
on  the  Kpisilc  to  the  Romans.'  Calvin  got  acquainted  with 
CastaUo  during  his  residence  at  Strasbiirg,  and  procured 
for  itim  the  situation  of  a regent  at  Geneva ; and  it  was 
iluriiig  his  $<tay  in  this  city  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Rarer,  he  nmrric<l  Idellet,  the  widow  of  an  Anabaptist 
preacher  just  deceaseil. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  he  and  Farcl  were  solicited 
hy  the  Council  of  Geneva  to  return  to  their  former  charge 
in  that  city  in  May,  1541.  their  banishment  was  rc\'oked  : 
and  in  .September  following  Calvin  was  received  into  the 
city  amidst  the  congratulations  of  his  flock,  Farel  remain- 
ing at  Neufvhiitcl,  where  he  was  loved  and  respected.  Cal- 
vin did  not  Irille  in  the  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  now  placed.  He  immediately  laid  before 
the  Council  Ins  scheme  of  church  govornmenl,  and  after  it 
was  adopter^l  and  published  by  authority,  which  was  on  the 
20lh  November,  1341.  he  was  unhesitating  in  its  enforcement 
Ilia  promptitude  ami  flrmness  were  now  ronspicnons:  he 
wa>  the  ruling  spirit  in  Geneva  : and  the  church  which  he 
had  established  there  he  wisheil  to  make  the  mother  and  se- 
minary of  all  the  reformed  churches,  llis  personal  labours  l 
were  increasing:  ho  preached  even.’  day  for  two  weeks  of  I 
each  month ; he  gave  three  lessons  in  divinity  every  week  ; 
he  assisteil  at  all  the  dehlrerations  of  tbo  consistory  and 
company  of  pastors  ; he  dcfeniled  the  principles  of  the  re- 
forniution  against  all  who  attacked  tiiem ; he  explained 
those  principles  both  in  n'rlting  and  discourse  ; and  main- 
tained a corrcspoiuhmco  with  every  part  of  Europe.  Ge- 
neva, however,  was  the  common  centre  of  nil  his  exertions, 
and  its  prosperity  |)eculiarly  interested  him.  though  less  for 
iu  own  sake  than  to  make  it  a fountain  for  the  supply  of  the 
w'orld:  he  established  an  academy  there,  the  high  character 
of  which  was  long  maintained  : he  made  the  city  a lilcmry 
marl,  and  encouraged  all  the  French  refugees  and  others 
who  sought  his  advice  to  apply  themselves  to  the  occupation 
of  a printer  or  librarian  ; oml  having  tlnishetl  ihc  ecclesias- 
tical regimen,  he  directerl  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
ofllm  municipal  government  of  the  place.  That  Calvin 
should,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  now  placed, 
allow  marks  of  intolerance  towards  others,  is  not  surprising;  ! 
and  to  seek  a palliation  of  hU  guilt  wo  need  not  go  bark  to  : 
the  time  when  he  belonged  to  tl»e  Church  of  Rome,  nor  yet 
to  the  notions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  prevalent  in  his 
age.  AVc  havo  only  to  reflect  on  the  conslllulion  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  constant  care  nccessaty  to  prevent 
power  in  any  hands  from  degenerating  into  tyranny.  His 
conduct  towards  Servelua  [Servbtus]  has  been  justly  con- 
tlemncil.  and  has  drawn  down  u|>on  him  the  eptlhel  of 'a 
most  cruel  and  atrocious  monster  yet  the  punishment  of 
Servolus  was  approvinl  of  by  men  of  undoubted  worth,  and 
even  hy  the  mibl  Melanclhon.  In  1354.  the  year  following 
St'rvelus's  death.  Calvin  puldishcil  a work  in  defence  of  the 
d«)ctrine  of  the  'IViniiy  against  the  errors  of  Ser%etu»,  and 
to  prove  the  right  of  tite  civil  magistrate  to  punish  heresy; 
Roza  the  same  year  publisluHl  a work  on  the  like  subject, 
in  reply  to  the  treatise  of  Castalio.  Of  all  the  toflimonies 
to  the  merits  of  Calvin  at  this  lime,  the  most  unsusj»ocie<l  is 
that  of  the  canons  of  Novon,  wlio,  in  1356.  publicly  returnerl 
thanks  to  Chxl  on  owasion  of  his  recovery  from  an  illness 
u hi<  h it  was  thought  would  prove  mortal.  It  was  no  doubt 
tlw  slate  of  Calvin's  health  which  prevented  him  going  in 
1561  to  the  famous  Conferem'c  of  I'o'wsy : nothing  but  his 
maiiv  pains  and  infirmities.  a.s  it  appears  from  his  enrres- 
pomfcnce  with  Beza,  who  was  sent  to  the  conterence  from 
Geneva,  would  have  prevente<l  him  attending  an  assembly 
which  promised  to  be  of  so  much  consequence,  and  which 
was  imlced  remarkable  in  this  respect,  that  from  that  time 
I he  followers  of  Calvin  bcMiaine  known  as  a distinct  sccl. 
Waring  the  name  of  their  leader.  /\)nidst  all  his  suflerings, 
however,  neither  his  public  functions  nor  his  literary  labours 
ceased  : he  continued  to  edify  the  church  of  Geneva  by  his 
scnnoiw  and  his  intercourse  among  the  people,  anti  to  in- 
struct Kiironc  by  hi*  works;  and  to  the  last  he  maintained 
the  satne  firmness  of  character  which  had  distinguished 
him  thnmgh  life.  On  hi*  death-bed  he  took  God  to  witness 
that  he  had  prcacheil  the  gospel  purely,  ami  exhorted  all 
about  him  to  walk  worthy  of  the  divine  goodness : his  deli- 


cate frame  gradually  liccame  quite  emaciated,  and  on  the 
27lh  May,  1364,  he  die»l  without  a struggle,  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  ago.  The  person  of  Calvin  was  middle- 
sized  and  naturally  delicate;  his  habits  were  fnigal  and 
unostentatious  ; and  he  was  so  sparing  in  his  fixxl,  that  for 
many  years  he  hud  only  one  meal  in  the  day.  Ho  had  a 
clear  understanding,  an  incredible  memory,  and  a firmneM 
and  inflexibility  of  purpose  which  no  opposition  could  over- 
come, no  variety  of  objects  defeat,  no  vicis-iitudc  shake.  In 
his  principles  he  was  devout  and  sincere,  and  the  purity  of 
his  character  in  private  life  was  without  a slain.  His 
writings  are  very  numerous;  but,  except  his  'Christian  In- 
stitutes,* his  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  and  a few  others, 
they  have  long  been  covered  with  undisturbed  dust,  though 
in  their  day  none  of  his  works  were  without  their  iiillueiiw 
There  have  been  various  collections  of  his  works.  In  15.32 
all  his  minor  pieces  or  ‘Opuscula'  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished at  Geneva.  In  1576  a sirailat  collection  was  madu 
of  his  theological  tracts;  and  the  same  year  Beza  pub- 
lished a follcclion  of  his  letters,  with  a life  of  Calvin.  We 
find  also  in  Senebier  (Hist.  Genera,  tom.i.)  not 

only  a list  of  all  Calvir#s  publications,  but  a catalogue  of 
sermons  preached  by  him  which  yet  remain  in  MS.  in  the 
public  library  of  Geneva. 

C.\LVINISM,  the  system  of  religious  doctrine  an<l 
church  government  maintained  by  Calvin  and  his  followers. 
Calvin,  as  we  have  seen,  published  his  sy.stcm  in  his  * Chris- 
tian Institutes'  in  the  year  1336  ; but  it  docs  not  appear  to 
have  obtained  the  name  of  Calvinism,  nor  its  supporters 
the  name  of  Calvinists,  till  the  conference  of  Poissy  in  1561 . 
The  reformer  was  not  himself  present  at  that  assembly, 
being  prevented  from  attending  by  his  local  duties  and  the 
ill  stale  of  hi*  health  ; but  we  sec  from  his  correspondence 
with  Beza,  the  deputy  from  Geneva,  how  deep  was  his  in- 
terest in  its  procceaings,  and  that  nothing  was  done  on  the 
art  of  the  reformers  without  his  knowletlgo  and  advice, 
n the  debate  which  took  place  on  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion. the  points  of  difference  between  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  were  drawn  out ; and  they  were  such  a*  that 
from  thenceforth  the  latter  became  known  as  a distinct 
sect  under  that  denomination. 

The  tenets  of  Calvinism  respect  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  jiredestination.or  jwirticular  election  and  reprobation, 
original  sin,  particular  r^emptinn,  effectual  or  irresistililu 
grace  in  regeneration,  justification  by  faith,  and  the  per- 
.severance  of  saints  ; together  also  with  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  church,  the  nature  of  the  eucharist,  and 
the  qualification  of  those  entitlcKl  to  partake  of  it.  The 
great  leading  principles  of  the  system  however  are  the 
absolute  ilccrees  of  God.  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in 
ihc  eucharisl,  and  the  independence  of  the  church. 

Calvinism  was.  perhaps,  like  Lutheranism,  exemplified 
first  at  .Slrn-sburg;  where.  In  the  year  1538.  Calvin  esta- 
blished a French  church  on  his  own  plan.  But  it  was  at 
Geneva  the  system  was  seen  in  all  its  vigour;  and  from 
thence  it  spread  into  France,  Germany,  Pni-isia,  the  United 
Provinces,  F.ngland  and  Scotland.  ‘Fo  this  last  place  it  was 
rnrrieil  by  Knox,  the  disciple  and  intimate  correspondent  of 
Calvin;  and  as  within  the  little  territory  of  Geneva  there 
was  neither  room  nor  need  for  the  parochial  sessions,  pres- 
byteries. provincial  synods  and  general  assembly,  it  to 
which  the  presbyterial  government  expands  itself  in  a largo 
community,  we  shall  briefly  advert  to  it*  leading  features 
in  Scotlancl  as  it  appeared  there  in  the  lifetime  of  Knox. 
We  shall  thus  indeed  sec  the  church  of  Scotland  in  its  in- 
fancy ; but  at  the  same  time, — and  it  is  that  we  have  chiefly 
in  view,— we  shall  thus  perhaps  have  the  best  idea  of  tho 
mature<l  opinions  of  tho  great  reformer. 

The  Confession  of  Faith,  ratifieil  by  the  Scots  parliament 
in  l.i60,  declares*  that  hy  the  sin  of  our  first  parents, 
• ctimmonly  called  original  sm,  the  imago  of  God  was  utterly 
defaced  in  man.  and  he  and  his  posterity  of  nature  became 
enemies  of  Gn«l,  slaves  to  Satan,  and  servants  unto  sin  ; in- 
somuch that  death  everlasting  has  had,  and  shall  have, 
power  and  dominion  over  all  that  have  not  liccn,  are  not, 
or  shall  not  l«,  regenerated  from  above,  which  regeneration 
is  wrought  hy  the  power  of  the  Holy  Gho.st  working  in  the 
hearts  of  the  elect  of  Go<l  an  assured  faith  in  tho  promise  of 
Gid  revealed  in  his  wonl ;’  that  'from  the  eternal  and 
immutable  decree  of  Gwl  all  our  salvation  springs  and  de- 
pends • Go<l  of  mere  grace  electing  n*  in  C hrist  Jesus  his 
, son  liefore  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid and  that 
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* our  faith  and  tho  assurance  of  the  same  proceeds  not  (Vom 
flesh  and  blood,  that  is  to  f»y,  from  our  natural  powers 
within  us,  but  is  the  inspiration  of  tbo  Holy  Ghost  v ‘ who 
aam-tiftes  us  and  briiiRS  us  in  all  verity  by  his  own  operation, 
without  whom  we  should  remain  for  ever  enemioe  to  God 
and  ifrnorant  of  hia  son  Christ  Jesus ; for  of  nature  wo  are 
so  dc^d,  so  blind,  and  so  pervorso,  that  neither  can  we  iecl 
when  wo  aro  pricked,  see  the  light  when  it  shines,  nor  as- 
sent to  the  will  of  Gwl  when  it  is  revealed,  unless  tho  spirit 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  quicken  that  which  is  dead,  remove  the 
darkness  from  our  minds,  and  bow  our  stubborn  hearts  to 
tho  obedience  of  his  blessed  will * so  that  the  cause  of 
good  M‘orks  we  confess  to  be  not  our  free  will,  hut  the  spirit 
of  the  Lor<l  Jesus,  who  dwelling  in  our  hearts  by  true  faith, 
brings  forth  such  works  as  God  has  prepared  fur  us  to  walk 
m and  * whoso  boast  themselves  of  the  merits  of  their 
own  works,  or  put  their  trust  in  works  of  supererogation, 
I»ua5t  themselves  in  that  which  is  not,  and  put  their  trust  in 
damnable  idolatry.’  It  further  admits  that  ‘we  now,  in 
the  time  of  the  evangel,  have  two  chief  sacraments  only,’ 
to  wit.  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper;  by  the  former  of 
which ‘we  are  ingraft'd  in  Christ  Jesus  to  bo  made  par- 
takers of  his  justice,  by  which  our  sins  are  covere<l  and 
remitted and  in  tho  latter  it  is  asserted  there  is  a real 
though  only  spiritual  presence  of  Christ,  and  ‘ in  tho  supper 
rightly  used,  Christ  Jesus  is  joinetl  with  us.  that  he  becomes 
very  nourishment  and  food  of  our  souls.’  The  marks  of  a 
true  church  arc  said  to  he  the  true  preaching  of  tho  word  . 
of  God,  the  right  ndnunistration  uf  the  sacraments,  and  | 
ecclesiastical  discipline  rightly  a'lministercd  as  the  word  of' 
God  prescribes,  'riie  polity  or  constitution  uf  tho  church  i 
however  is  not  dctailckl : this  wiis  done  in  the  ‘ Book  uf 
discipline’  drawn  up  by  Knox  and  his  brethren.  Tho  high- 
est church  judicatory  is  tho  General  Assembly,  compo^ 
of  rcprcsenlaljves  from  the  others,  which  arc  provincial 
avmxia,  presbyteries,  and  kirk  sessions.  The  officers  of  tho 
eluirrh  are  paMors  or  ministers,  doctors  or  teachers,  and 
lay  elilor*.  to  which  are  to  be  addcfl  lay  deacons,  for  the  care 
of  the  poor.  Among  the  clergy  there  is  a perfect  parity 
of  juri.'ulictinn  and  authority,  and  in  the  church  courts 
clergy  and  laity  have  equal  voices.  Thu  minuter  and  the 
elder  indeed  aro  both  prethi/tns — the  one  a preaching 
presbyter,  and  the  other  a ruling  presbyter;  and  it  will  be  | 
remembered  that  when  Bucer  expresseil  his  approbation  of 
the  episcopal  hierarchy  of  England,  Calvin  said  it  was  only 
another  papacy.  AnoUtur  ]>rinciple,  recognised  alike  by  I 
Calvin  and  tho  reformers  of  Scotland,  was  the  education  of  I 
the  people;  which  both  seem  to  have  regarded  as  U\e  rock  . 
upon  which  tho  reformed  church  should  be  built ; and  in 
Scotland,  as  was  fit,  this  foundation  was  as  broad  as  the 
building,  it  being  meant  that,  besides  tho  universities  of  the 
kingdom,  there  should  be  in  every  district  a parish  church 
ami  a pari.sh  school. 

CALW.  or  CALBK,  a bailiwick  in  the  Wurtemberg 
circle  of  the  Black  Forest,  about  I square  raiies  in  area. 
With  a |)opulalion  of  about  21,300;  and  containing  3 towns 
and  32  villages  and  hamlets.  It  produces  much  timber, 
flax,  lime.  &c.,  and  has  many  spinneries,  and  manufactories 
of  woollens  and  leather.  In  a mineralogical  point  of  view 
it  is  extremely  interesting.  The  town  of  Calw  is  the  chief 
place  in  the  bailiwick,  and  is  situated  on  the  Nagold.  in  a 
narrow  valley  of  the  Black  Forest,  on  the  acclivity  of  which 
part  of  it  is  built.  The  town  is  of  very  ancient  dale,  and 
was  until  the  early  part  of  the  Hth  century  the  capital  of 
the  former  earldom  of  Calw.  Tho  river  divides  it  into  tho 
L'p|>er  and  Low>^r  towns,  which  contain  7 churches,  about 
.'>U0  houses,  and  43(Kf  inhabitants.  It  has  long  l>een  the 
sent  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  5 commercial  os&ociu-  { 
lions,  a largo  manufactory’  of  woollens  and  kerseymeres, 

2 factories  for  spinning  woollen  yam,  3 dyeing  works,  and 
mnmifacturcs  of  stockings,  leather,  lime.  &c.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Po}>e  V’ictor  II.,  one  of  the  counts  of  Calw,  and 
of  Weesse,  the  surgeon  who  eavevl  the  life  of  Augustus  king 
of  Poland,  at  Bialyslock,  in  I7‘27.  48'^  42'  N.  1st.,  8“  44' 
£.  long. 

C.\LX.  [CsLCt?IAT10N.] 

CALYCANTHA'CEjE,  a natural  order  of  hanly  dico« 
tyhnlonous  plants.  Well  known  in  ganlens  for  the  delirious 
r.-agranco  of  their  blossoms.  They  are  in  some  respects  allied 
to  tho  magnolia,  or  star  anise  plant  (lllicium),  in  conse- 
quence of  their  rhocnlate-colourcd  flowers  with  the  segments 
overlying  each  other  in  several  rows,  and  because  also  of 
their  peculiar  fragrance;  their  true  affinity  is  however  with 


RosoeeeD,  as  the  mass  of  their  characters  sufficiently  proves ; 
ospocially  tho  unusual  circumstance  of  the  cotyledons  »f  iba 
embryo  being  rolled  up  both  in  this  order  and  in  tlvc  genus 
Cham^emeUt  in  Rotacete.  (Lindley's  Naiurai  System  of 
Botany,  ed.  2,  p.  159.) 

Calycanthaceo)  consist  of  but  two  genera,  Calycanthus 
and  CMimrynanthus,  which  agree  in  having,  1st,  an  imbn 
cated  calyx  and  corolla  that  pass  insensibly  into  each  other, 
and  combine  at  their  bases  into  a thick  fleshy  tube  ; 2nd,  a 
small  number  of  perigynous  stamens,  whose  anthers  are 
adnate  and  are  tippiid  hy  a projection  of  the  connective; 
3rd,  several  one-sceiled  nuts  enclosc<l  in  tho  tube  of  the 
calyx ; and  4th,  a convolute  embryo,  destitute  of  albumen. 
Their  wood  is  remarkable  fur  tho  glandular  nature  of 
the  woody  tubes ; and  for  having,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  structure  of  exogens,  four  imperfect  axes  with  con- 
centric circles,  lying  at  equal  distances  in  the  bark  near 
the  circumference,  on  which  they  produce  externally  four 
elevated  lines  or  wheals.  7'he  nature  of  these  additional 
axes  constitutes  a problem  which  no  one  has  yet  been  able 
to  solve. 

The  two  genera  are  thus  distinguished  : — Calycanthus,  or 
the  Carolina  allspice,  has  48  stamens  arranged  in  four  rows, 
the  innermost  being  rudimentary  ; and  a great  many  nuts 
enclosed  in  a calyx,  which  is  naked  at  its  apex.  It  consists 
of  small  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America,  with  fragrant 
chocolate-colourcd  flowers,  appearing  along  with  tbo  leaves 
in  May  or  Juno. 

Chimonanthus,  or  the  Japan  allspice,  has  ten  stamens, 
all  perfect  and  inserted  in  a double  row  ; only  one  or  two 
nuts  to  each  calyx -tube,  which  is  crowned  and  closed  up  hy 
the  nermanent  recurved  stamens.  The  only  species  is 
found  wild  in  Japan,  and  has  fragrant,  lemon-coloured  blos- 
soms, appearing  in  the  winter  after  tho  fall  of  the  leaves. 
Botanists  call  it  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  and  distinguish 
three  varieties:  1st.  the  pale  kind,  which  has  long  l>een  in 
gardens,  and  has  flowers  tho  colour  of  which  is  very  slightly 
yellow;  2nd,  tho  large  tlowereil,  with  bright  yellow  flowers 
twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  last;  and  3nl,  the  small- 
flowered.  which  is  in  all  re»[>erts  tho  same  as  the  first, 
except  that  its  blossoms  arc  less  than  half  the  size.  These 
plants  are  inulliplicd  with  some  difficulty  by  layering. 

CALVCERA'CEili.  a small  natural  ortler  of  Monopo- 
talous  Diootylcdon.s,  differing  from  ComjiositK)  in  nothing 
but  their  seeds  having  albumen,  and  being  pendulous,  and 
in  their  anthers  being  only  half  syngenesious.  (Lindley's 
Naturai  System  nf  Botany,  p.  ‘251,  ed.  2.) 

CALYCIFLQ'RyE,  an  artificial  division  of  polypctaloiis 
dicotyledonous  plants,  proposed  by  Jussieu  aud  adopted  by 
Professor  De  Candolle.  It  is  characterized  by  the  stamens 
adhering  more  or  less  to  the  side  of  the  calyx ; or,  in  the 
langtiage  of  the  French  school  of  botanists,  being  perigynous. 

CALYMENE.  [Trilobitxi,] 

CALYMMA  (Zoology),  a genus  of  CttiosraJa,  thus 
characterized  by  Eschscholts: — Body  but  little  elevated, 
compressed,  widened  as  it  were,  and  provided  on  each  side 
with  a considerable  appendage,  taking  its  rise  from  four 
other  sroallor  appendages,  free  at  their  extremity,  near  tho 
mouth,  and  furnished  with  the  series  of  cilia-  The  species 
on  which  the  genus  was  established  was  taken  in  the  South 
Seas  near  tho  equator. 

CALYPSO  (zoology).  [Galathia.] 

CALYITOMENE.  [Pipradjc.] 

CALYPTORHYNCHUS.  [Psittacid.*.] 

CALY'Pl'KA,  in  botany,  a name  given  to  a hiXKl-Itku 
body  connected  in  some  plants  with  the  organs  of  fructifi- 
cation. In  the  genus  Pileantlnis  it  covers  over  the  flower, 
and  is  formed  of  unitevl  bracts ; in  Eucalyptus  aud  Eudes- 
mia  it  is  simply  a lid  or  operculum  to  the  st.’imens,  and  is 
pniduccil  in  the  former  by  the  cimsolidated  sepals,  in  the 
latter  hy  the  petals  in  the  sumo  state : in  mosses  it  is  seated 
upon  the  end  of  the  fruit-stalk,  enclosing  the  spore-vessel, 
and  is  a leaf  rolled  round  the  latter  and  torn  away  from  its 
base:  in  Jungermannia  it  exists  in  the  form  of  a cun  or 
wrapper  at  tho  base  of  the  fruit-stalk,  which,  instead  of 
carrying  it  up  upon  its  point,  pierces  through  its  apex  and 
leaves  it  behind. 

CALYPTRyE'IDiE,  a family  of  gasteropoilous  mollusks, 
formerly  arranged  under  the  genus  Patelln  of  Linmcuii.  and 
known  by  collectors  as  chamh^red  limpets,  comprising  the 
genera  ('aiyptreea  and  Crfpidula  of  I-araarck.  with  iho  sub- 
genera  into  which  they  have  been  divklcl  by  I,esson. 

* When,’  gays  M.  Deshayes  in  his  edition  of  Lamarck, 
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oollc'ctiont  contained  but  a tmall  number  of  Calypirme  j 
and  CrepidulcD,  and  when  iho  animalii  of  tUcso  two  genera 
were  uaktiowD,  it  waK  natural  and  |m>per  to  preserve  ibein 
both  ; but  now  the  resemblance  of  the  animals  of  tbeao  two 
L'L-itura  is  proved,  not  only  by  what  M.  Cuvier  formerly 
staled  in  the  **  Aimales  du  Museum.  ’ but  also  by  the  more 
recent  works  of  M.  Leasuu,  of  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard. 
and  of  Mr.  Owen.  Already  we  had  perceived  in  publishing 
our  work  upon  the  environs  of  Paris,  as  well  as  in  our  ar- 
ticles “ Calyptrsa"  and  “ Crcpidula''  in  llie  £ncyolop6die, 
(hat  there  existed  a great  re»emblunce  between  shells 

these  two  genera.  One  sees  in  effect,  in  certain  Crept- 
dul»,  the  summit  takiuj;  a spiral  shape  upon  the  side  of  the 
shell,  and  rjiaing  itself  insensibly  in  a succession  of  species, 
so  us  to  show  an  incoulestuble  passage  between  thu  Crepi- 
dultoand  spiral  CalypatB.'o,  which  wu  wuul  J i>urucutarl)  de- 
signate by  the  name  of  tnx'hiforiu  CaUplrtea.  As  in  the 
Culyptrsom,  properly  so  called,  there  exists  a certain  number 
of  particular  forms  which  may  serve  to  group  them  in  sec- 
tions, it  was  necessary  to  soc  whether  tiiu  s[>ecies,  having  in 
their  interior  a lamina  or  p'.atc  of  a funnel  shape,  afforded 
l>roof  of  a passage  to  the  Crepidula,  like  those  which  arc 
trochiform.  This  passage  docs  exist,  so  that  from  the  entire 
facts  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  genera, 
CulyplrAu  and  Crepidula,  ought  to  be  united  for  ihu  future 
in  the  system.  This  conclusion,  which  we  had  in  some  sort 
foreseen,  has  been  rigorously  drawn  ami  proved  by  incon- 
testable evidence  in  (be  work”  lately  publubed  by  Mr. 
Hrodcrip,  in  thu  (Inst  volume  of  the  Traiuactious  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London.  M.  Lesson,  in  the  ooncho- 
logical  part  of  tlie  great  work  published  on  the  return  of  the 
expedition  in  tho  corvette  La  CoquUU,  had  attempted  to 
establish  in  the  united  genera  CaJyptrma  and  Crepidula 
many  subgeuera,  of  whicli  some  liavc  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
Broderip,  as  sections  of  Uie  entire  genus  Calyptranu  These 
sections,  of  which  some  persons  think  that  they  can  roako 
genera,  are  connected  one  with  another  by  the  strongest 
utnnitics,  and  eaiinul  be  separated  into  genera  on  account  of 
tho  resemblance  of  the  animals.’ 

Uesliayes  then  proposes  the  following  sections  of  the 
gieal  genus  Calyptrceyi: — 

I.  Those  which  have  in  tlieir  interior,  and  fixed  to  the 
summit,  a shelly  plate,  hollowed  out  into  a sort  of  gutter, 
which  may  be  compared  to  a hollow  cone  of  paper  cut  lon- 
gitudinallv  in  two,  and  of  which  one  portion  has  been  re- 
uiDVcd.  (C<dtjptr(ta  eque$trit.) 

'2.  Thoso  wnicU  have  a delicate  plate  or  lamella  in  tho 
form  of  a funnel,  fixed  either  to  the  side  or  to  the  summit. 
.A  well  defmed  section,  presenting  nevertheless  a passage 
luwards  snmo  of  tho  Cxepidulee. 

■).  Uniting  all  the  species  from  thoso  which  begin  to  hare 
a \ory  shurl  lamella  attached  to  the  internal  side  (Caluptroea 
v.riiwtiiriumu  to  those  whoso  lamella  forms  spiral  turns 
{( '\tlyptr<oa  trvcliiformU),  the  gnulaliuns  being  very  inseu- 
eiblc.  I'o  this  section  M.  Du&huyes  thinks  uiat  many  of 
L.iinarek's  Ciepidnlui  should  be  referred. 

4.  Crepidula  properly  so  called.  This  section  he  says 
liuglit  be  subdivided,  taking  for  a basis  of  tho  subdivision 
ebarueters  of  less  value  tuan  those  reUed  on  for  forming  the 
four  principal  sections. 

Our  limits  will  not  pomiit  us  to  illustrate  the  several  gra- 
Jatkons  of  firm  by  represeniaiioiis  of  the  ihfferent  s|>ccies ; 
uml  they  arc  so  iiunicruus,  and  glide  bo  imperceptibly  into 
each  Ollier,  that  to  give  a few  marked  dlstiuclions  would  bo 
calculate*!  to  mislead.  Some  idea  of  the  variety  of  shape  to 
which  tho  shells  aro  suUeci  may  bo  obtained  from  the  fol- 
Lwutg  piis>ugc  in  Mr,  Broderip  s paper  I have  before 
uie  rpei'uueus  taken  from  under  the  same  stone,  evidently 
ol'  (bo  same  species,  varying  in  shape  from  a regular  high 
robe  to  un  almost  flat  surface,  with  nearly  every  intervening 
irregul.irity  of  clrcumforcaco  that  can  be  imagined.'  Wo 
uuuL  Liicrcforo  refer  the  reader  to  the  three  plates  illustra- 
tive of  Mr.  Broderip's  paper  for  numerous  examples  of  tlie 
roituK  of  the  shells* ; and  to  tlioso  of  M.  Cuvier.  M.  Des- 
bajc»4“,  ucid  Mr.  Ow  cii,  for  the  anatomv  of  the  animal.  For 
tlie  iiieilioil  oi  ariaugetncnl  proposed  by  M.  Lesson,  his 
Momuii  m ibe  second  volume  of  llio  * Zoologic  de  la  Co* 
quillc'  may  bo  consulted  ; but  the  student  is  desired  to  boar 
in  mind  tlmt,  in  the  figure  of  Cuiyptreca  (CrepipaieUa) 
A‘l>'pfh't  (*Zool<i;'ic  (ie  la  Cik|Ui1K’,  Atlas,  Mollusqucs, 

• • ot  nrv  uri'al)-|>U»iil«.’  Hy  W.  J . Uroalsrip, 
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pi.  15.  fig.  12.  ci.’),  (ho  position  of  the  Head  of  the  animal  is 
wrong,  as  Mr.  Broderip  has  pointed  out.  its  real  situation 
being  nearly  opposite  to  the  point  which  it  occupies  in  M. 
Lesson's  plate. 

Geii^i^ical  dintrilfution. — The  species  are  numerous 
and  widely  diffused ; but  the  gieat  development  of  tbe  form 
is  to  be  found  in  warm  elimaic^,  where  many  of  the  species 
Bltaiii  considcrublo  sixe,  and  are  remarkable  li»r  their  fomi 
and  the  ricliiiosa  of  their  colour.  They  aro  found  sticking 
on  rocks,  on  and  under  stones,  on  o^cr  living  and  dead 
shells,  and  submarine  substances,  at  depths  varying  Irom 
the  surface  to  forty  fathoms,  on  sea-ooasls,  in  estuaries,  and 
in  tidal  rivers. 

Fossil  CALYPTUiik(D.«.— Some  of  these  are  both  living 
and  fossil,  others  fossil  only,  and  are  given  in  Deshayes's 
tables,  which  ap|ily  to  tho  tertiary  beds  only,  as  occurring 
in  the  Pliocene,  Miocene,  and  Eocene  period  of  Lyell,  re* 
spectively. 

CALYX,  tbe  external  wrapper  of  a flower  within  tbe 
bracts.  Usually  it  is  green  and  leaf*likc,  sumeUmes  how- 
ever it  is  ooloured  like  a corolla,  from  which  it  is  only 
known  by  its  being  the  outermost  of  tbe  rows  of  floral  enve- 
lopes. It  consists  of  leaves  called  sepals,  which  are  some- 
times separate  when  the  calyx  is  polyscpalous,  and  some- 
times united  into  a sort  of  cup  by  the  edges,  or  munose* 
palous.  Oceasionally  it  is  converted  into  feathery  or  short 
divisions,  vrhen  it  is  named  pappus ; or  it  is  altogether  re* 
duced  to  a small  rim,  so  as  to  be  hardly  visible.  In  some 
plants  it  grows  to  the  sides  of  the  ovary,  and  is  techiiicaUy 
called  superior,  while  it  is  named  in/ertor  if  it  is  quite  sepa- 
rate from  that  part.  Its  segments  are  usually  of  the  same 
number  as  thoso  of  the  corolla,  and  alternate  with  thorn. 
The  ulfice  of  tho  calyx  appears  to  be.  in  its  ordinary  green 
state,  merely  that  of  protecting  the  tender  parts  that  are 
formed  witliin  it ; but  when  it  is  coloured  and  similar  to  a 
corolla,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  in  such  cases  it  aUo  (>or* 
forms  tho  port  of  a corolla.  [Corolla.]  In  some  instances, 
as  in  that  of  pappus,  it  seems  merely  intended  as  a means 
of  transporting  seeds  to  a distance  by  enabling  them  to  catch 
tho  wind  by  the  wings  which  it  at  that  time  resembles. 

CAMALDOLENSES,  CAMALDOLITES.  a religious 
order  founded  by  St.  Romualdo,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  order  was  a reform  of  that  of  the 
Benedictines,  whose  constilutious  St  Romualdo  retained, 
with  some  modifications  of  additional  strietness,  one  of 
which  is  tbe  silence  enjoined  to  members  of  the  coinmu* 
oity.  Tho  dress  of  the  Camaldolitcs  is  white,  and  they 
wear  their  beards  long.  The  Aral  establishment  of  the  order 
was  in  the  high  Apennines,  shove  the  Coaetitinu,  or  valley 
of  tbe  Upper  Amo,  £.  of  Florence,  from  the  summit  of 
which,  on  a clear  day,  both  tbe  Adriatic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean aro  visible.  A proprietor  called  Maldulo  gave  to  St 
Romualdo,  in  1009,  a piece  of  ground  in  those  mountains, 
where  the  first  colls  of  tbe  monks  were  built ; hence  the 
nauiu  of  Campus  Malduli,  and  by  corruption  Camaldoli. 
The  cells,  with  their  respective  gardens,  are  now  abandoned, 
but  the  church  remains,  though  stripped  of  its  ornaments. 
The  spot  iscalled  the  Eremo  or  Hermitage ; but  the  monks 
live  in  a largo  convent  a roilo  lower  down,  at  a place  called 
Fontebuona,  where  they  have  another  church,  in  which  are 
some  good  paintings  by  Vasari.  A good  library,  with  valu- 
able MSS.,  ami  the  old  archives  of  the  convent,  and  a col- 
lection of  puituiiigs,  were  diH|)vrscd  at  the  time  of  tho  su[> 
pression  of  ttie  cuiivcut  by  the  French,  in  181U.  The  monks 
are  possensed  of  part  of  (lie  iieighb>uring  forest,  winch 
abounds  in  large  fir-trees,  and  they  have  always  boen  re- 
marked for  their  ccunutnical  and  iiKeUigent  management  of 
this  kind  of  property.  During  the  few  years  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  convent,  thu  forest  has  much  detenorated, 
the  trees  having  boen  cut  down  injudiciously,  and  without 
being  replaced  by  fresh  plantations.  (ReiMtti.  DinVniorto 
Geofff(^co  Fisico  drMa  Toscana,  1831.)  The  order  of  Ca- 
malduUtes  is  possessed  of  convents  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
mostly  built  in  secluded  and  elevated  situations.  There  is 
one  near  Naples,  on  a mountain  above  tho  lake  of  Agnano. 
well  known  for  the  splendid  view  which  it  commands,  ami 
another  at  Monte  Corona  in  the  Apeimioes,  near  Perugia. 
The  order  of  Camaldolites  has  produced  many  learned  men : 
among  others  Fra  Mauro,  a geographer  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Father  Traversah,  a pUilulogist,  besides  the  historians 
of  tho  order.  The  present  Pope,  Gregory  XVI.,  belongs  to 
thu  order.  They  had  a printing-press  attached  to  their 
ooQvetU  ut  the  Tuscan  Ap^oinea. 
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CAMARGUK  or  CARMAGUE,  Islo  of.  (Boucins  du 

Rni\>fE,  DKPABTlfBTfT  OF.] 

CANl  AKl'NA  (Ka^fipcvfi).  a (own  in  (he  S.  of  Sicily,  on 
llic  rivur  Hippnri#,  very  near  the  aea.  Camarina  wa-i  a 
Dorian  town  (Thuc>il.  tii.  8(i),  the  moat  considerable  of  the 
Svmrusan  colonies  (Strab.  vi.,  p.  2712,  a,  Casaub.),  founded 
H.c.  fiOO  (Clinton.  K.  l U '*ol.  i.,  p.  22C,  2nd  odil.),  1.15  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse  from  Corinth  (Thncyd. 
vi.  5 ).  The  situation  was  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  tieiuh- 
bourhowi  of  a mnrsh  which  was  formed  by  the  river  Hip* 
pari* ; this  marsh  however  was  so  great  a safeguard  against 
the  attacks  of  enemies,  that  it  was  considered  that  tho 
draining  of  it  would  be  fatal  to  Camarina.  Hence  the  pro* 
verb  ff)  tivn  Ka/iofviVrti*  {m  mifvfot  Camatinam^ ; which 
implied  that,  although  the  marsh  was  an  evil,  the  danger 
which  would  attend  its  removal  would  l>0  a greater  one. 
Only  a few  rums  now  remain,  bearing  the  antient  name. 
Few  towns  have  undergone  so  many  and  remarkable  rovo- 
lutions  as  Camarina.  Some  time  after  its  foundation  (Thu- 
cydides dues  nut  say  how  long)  it  revolted  from  the  mother 
state,  and  tho  town  was  destroyed  (Thucyd.  vi,  5.).  Tho 
Syracusans  wt^o  afterw.irds  forced  to  coda  Cnmarina  to 
Hip|Micrates,  tyrant  of  Gelu,  who  however  coloni»e<l  it  afresh 
(Tliucyd.  VI.  6.).  Gelon.  tho  successor  of  Hippocrates,  de- 
stroyed tho  town  again  (Herod,  vii.  15G),  and  removed  the 
inhabitants  to  Syracuse.  He  apjicars  to  have  sub^i^uently 
rebuilt  it  (Raoul-H  jchette,  Colon.  Grecq.  iii.  p.  35b).  The 
inhubiunls  were  again  driven  out  by  Dionysius  the  cider, 
H.c.  30  t.  anil  inoM'd  it»  lA-ontium.  The  town  was  aficr- 
wards  restored  and  enriclied  hy  Tiiiioloon  (Di'Mlor.  Sicul. 
XVI.  83),  H.C.  336.  Ill  the  year  40t  h.c.,  it  wiis  again 
Ktnrincd  and  taken  by  the  Carthaginians.  (Dwlur.  Sicul. 
xxiii.  p.  320.  Bipmt  edit.) 


CAMAROONS  or  CAMAROENS,  a river  of  Africa, 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Hight  of  Hiufra  and  into  tho 
s.iine  oosiuary  as  the  Maliraha.  about  45  miles  to  the  E.  of 
Feruamlo  Po.  It  ha.s  a bur  across  its  mouth,  with  an 
average  depth  of  from  15  to  18  feet  water  over  it.  Of  this 
river  little  i.s  known  beyond  a few  miles  from  the  entrance, 
lake  the  other  rivers  on  this  coast,  it  is  a great  mart  fur 
slaves.  Palm  oil  and  ivory  ore  also  obtained  hero ; tho 
latter  is  con.sidercd  very  Utie. 

Tlio  system  of  tralBc  is  by  barter,  and  the  articles  in  de- 
mand the  same  as  the  Calabar.  This  river  is  separated 
from  those  to  the  westwaril  by  high  land  called  the  Caniaroon 
mountains,  tho  highest  peak  of  which  rises  to  13,UU6  feet 
above  tho  sea,  and  is  generally  capped  with  snow.  Tbu 
name  U derived  from  the  Portuguese  word  for  shrimp,  of 
which  there  is  a great  abundance.  Each  siduuf  the  river  is 
governed  by  a separate  chief,  whose  friendship  must  bo 
punihased  bv  prosenU  before  anv  tralUc  U commenced. 

CAMBACE'RES.  JEAN  JACQUES  DE.  wa.s  born  ul 
MuntpeUier  in  1753.  HU  father  was  an  atlvucale,  and 
bruuglit  him  up  to  the  same  profts»ion,  in  which  he  MX>n 
distinguished  himself,  and  was  made  Counsellor  of  the 
Cour  des  Comptes  of  Montpellier.  When  the  revolution 
broko  out  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  I>*gi.slative  As- 
sembly, and  afterwards  to  the  Cunvcniion,  where  ho  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  with  a conditional  re- 
prieve. In  the  subsequent  period  of  terror  Im  endea- 
voured, though  cautiimsiy,  to  bring  back  tho  A.ssembly 
to  legal  measures,  and  to  check  arbitrary  acU.  He  after- 
wards sat  in  tho  Ckiuncil  of  Five  Hundred,  and  was  made 
Minister  of  Justice  under  the  Directory,  in  which  capacity 
he  greatly  assisted  Bonaparte  in  the  revolution  of  tiiu  Ibtli 
Brumuirc.  From  that  moment  he  followed  the  fiirlunes  of 
Napoleon,  and  was  among  hi«  most  useful  and  subservient 
instruments  ; he  was  also  one  of  the  few'  who  romanied 
faithful  to  him  to  the  last.  In  his  capacity  of  Great  Chan- , 
eellor  of  the  empire,  he  bad  to  communicate  to  the  senate  I 


all  Napoleon’s  measures  fbr  peace  or  war.  including  hU  fre- 
quent demands  for  fresh  conscriptions  of  men.  which  wore 
sanctioned  by  that  docile  assembly.  Cambaccres  w-as  one 
of  the  compilers  of  the  civil  code,  for  which  his  legal  know 
liMlge  remlenHl  him  very  well  tjualified.  Ho  had  already 
wrinen,  in  )790,  a Projet  <1*-  Code  6Vpi7,  which  l^camo  in 
a great  measure  the  bosis  of  the  new’  code.  After  Napo* 
leotrs  Urst  abdication  in  1814,  Camluiccrus  lived  in  retire- 
ment at  Puns.  Waen  Najxjleon  returnerl  from  Elba,  ho 
appointeil  Cambaceres  Minister  of  Justiiv.  notwithstanding 
his  excu-es.  Alter  the  king's  second  return,  Camliar^res 
withdrew  again  to  private  life,  and  in  February,  1H16.  ho 
went  to  reside  at  HrusseU.  Ixung  included  in  the  list  of 
tluwe  who  were  exiled  from  Franco  for  having  voted  fur  the 
death  of  Dniis  X\  1.  However,  in  M.iy,  1818,  tho  king 
remstuteil  Cambaedres  in  all  his  civil  and  political  rights,  in 
conikquence  of  which  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
1824.  His  manners  were  courteous  and  pleasing:  he  was 
liberal  and  hospitable,  ond  had  the  reputation  of  giving  tlio 
best  dinners  of  any  of  the  nimistcrs  and  great  otlicers  of  the 
empire. 

CAMBAY,  GULF  OF,  formerly  known  as  tho  gulf  of  Ba- 
rygaxa,  is  sUiiatc<l  on  the  N.AV.  coast  of  India,  and  exUnnls 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Gujemt  in 
20°  40'  N.  lat.  and  71°  V E.  long,  to  the  city  of  Camhay,  a 
distance  of  130  miles.  In  consequence  of  the  cunents  and 
the  hort  which  occur  in  this  gulf,  its  navigation  is  dangerous. 
[Bako.vch.1  The  waters  of  the  Snuberrautty,  the  Mhyo  or 
Mahy,  the  Dhandur,  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Tupteo  rivers 
diHclmrgc  themselves  into  this  gulf. 

C.VMBAY,  a large  city,  suppiosed  to  lie  the  Camanet  of 
IHuU'my.situated  nt  the  mouth  of  ihcMhyc  river  and  at  tho 
head  of  liic  Gulf  of  Cambay,  in  22°  21'  N.lal.  and  72°  48'E. 
long.  When  Gujerat  was  an  iinlependent  state,  Cambay,  us 
the  sen-port  of  its  capital  Ahmedabad,  enjoyed  a high  degree 
of  comtiierriul  pros|>ority,  which  it  has  since  lost.  The  city 
contains  sevenil  inu>-que?>  and  Hind»o  temples,  and  the  re- 
mains of  many  more  religious  ediilccH,  the  greater  part  of 
which  appear  to  have  liolongcfl  to  tho  !«ect  of  Jains,  whose 
religion  was  formerly  pixHlominniit  in  this  part  of  India. 

Tlie  trade  of  (.'auibay  formerly  orabrRco<l  the  export  of 
silk  and  chinU  g»)ds,  jewellery,  and  indigo,  but  at  present 
nearly  all  its  export  trade  consists  of  grain  sent  to  Bombay. 
Tho  surrounding  country  is  fertile,  and  furnishes  an  abund- 
ance of  wheat,  oil,  seed.i,  and  the  other  grains  usually 
in  this  part  of  India.  The  silversimtlis  of  Cambay  still  ro 
tain  tlieir  superiority  in  the  art  of  einliossing. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  ptvsont  century’  the  city  and 
territory  of  Cambay  were  goves’ne<l  by  a nativu  prince  who 
was  tributary  to  the  Maharattas,  but  on  th«'  overthrow  of  the 
Pohwa  the  British  siicccwlwl  to  his  rights,  and  the  prince 
now  pays  tribute  to  tho  E.ist  India  Company's  government. 
(Vincent's  Periolnit : Uenm'U’M  Memoir  of  a Mop  of  Htu- 
duxUin  : Mill's  nittortf  of  Hritinh  IniUa.) 

CAMBING  OUTANG.  [Anthlopk,  Sjiecios  27.J 

CAM'BIUM.  a viscid  8uh<<tance  that  appears  in  tho 
spring  iMjtwoen  tho  woo«l  and  bark  of  exogenous  In^cs.  It 
is  supposed  to  bo  intended,  f:rsily,  to  lubricate  the  faces  of 
the  wvKid  ond  bark,  so  as  to  enable  (he  new  w.Hidy  matter  of 
the  branches  to  descend  the  more  freely ; and  secondly,  as  a 
means  of  nourishing  and  consolidating  the  young  tissue  uf 
I which  the  honzoiitui  and  vertical  HVHtcms  of  a tree  equally 
consist.  This  subsUinoo  disappears  every  spring  after  the 
complete  formation  of  the  wood,  winch  then  atllicres  Hnn-y 
to  the  bark ; but  it  re-appi-ars  w hcnevcr  tho  plant  is  again 
called  into  growth,  as  at  midsummer  tn  tln.se  species  which 
, »lu>ot  twice  n-vear,  like  roses,  }K-arhfs.  &«*. 

CAMBO'UiA,  or  rather  CAMBODJA,  by  tho  nutivet 
called  Kan-phutrhi,  is  a very  extensive  country  in  tho 
jicninsula  without  tho  Ganges.  It  comprehends  all  tho 
countrios  on  larth  sides  of  the  river  Mackhaun,  or  t^nmbodia 
river,  from  its  mouth  as  far  as  15  N.  lat.  It  seems  to  have 
existed  for  a great  length  of  lime  as  an  independent  em- 
pire, whose  princes  fr-jm  time  to  lime  sent  presents  and 
sometimes  tribute  to  the^iiiiese  court.  But  dissensions  in 
the  reigning  families,  and  contests  about  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  by  degrees  reduced  its  power  and  weakened  its 
stability.  In  an  imsuccoRsful  war  with  the  Siamese.  Cara- 
iKKlia  was  obliged  to  rail  tn  its  aid  the  Cochin  Chinese,  and 
at  lU  termination  it  became  tributary'  to  the  latter.  Tho 
revolutions  which  occurn-d  in  CWhin  China  towards  the 
end  of  tho  last  century  restored  Camlsxlin  to  its  imlcpctid- 
ence ; but  now  quarrel's  soon  arose,  which  placed  the  coun  ■ 
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tr>*.  in  1 786,  under  the  dominion  of  Siam.  Otic  of  tho  pro* 
loiiderii^  to  the  throne  having  applied  in  1809  to  the  Cochin 
Chinese  for  help,  they  entered  llic  country  with  a consider- 
able .tmiy.  and  mot  the  Siamese ; but  before  they  came  to  a 
batlio  they  agreed  to  divide  the  country  between  them.  The 
Siamese  retained  (ho  province  of  BaUibanj?,  which  U conti- 
guous to  their  other  territories ; and  tho  remainder  was 
united  to  the  kingdom  of  Cochin  China  or  Anam.  (Craw* 
ftmVs  Journal,  &c.) 

GAMBOGE.  Though  this  gum*resin  was  introduced 
into  Europe  by  Clusius  about  1C03,  the  tree  which  yields  it 
is  not  accurately  ascertained.  All  writers  agree  in  referring 
it  to  the  tribe  of  the  Guttifers,  and  the  latest  aulhorilies 
point  to  Stalagmites  Cambogiuides  (Murray),  which  accord- 
ing tu  Wight  and  Arnoit  is  a species  of  Garcinia  (probably 
synonymous  with  Garcinia  eocliinchensis  (Chois.),  the  Ocy- 
corpus  cochinchensis  of  Lnuricro),  os  the  source  of  the  Siam 
camhnge ; while  that  of  Ceylon  is  stated  to  Im  obtained  from 
the  Xunthochymus  ovalifolius.  (Roxb.)  Others  assign  the 
Ceylon  camboge  to  the  Mangoslana  Morelia.  (Derous.  in 
Lamarck,  Enryrlo.  vol.  tii.  p.  701.)  This  last  point  it  is  of 
less  importance  to  settle,  if  the  statement  of  Dr.  Christison 
b<>  correct,  that  CX'ylon  caml>ogc  is  not  now  an  article  of 
European  commerce,  nil  which  is  found  in  the  markets  ot 
this  country  coming  from  China. 

From  the  \>ruUcd  leaves  and  young  branches  of  the  first* 
mentioned  tree  flows  a yellow  juice,  which  is  received  in 
cocoa-nut  shells  or  earthen  ve>sels ; it  is  then  allowed  to 
thicken,  and  Hficrwurds  formed  into  rolls.  This  is  the  Quest 
Bort,  called  the  pipe  camboge  of  Siam.  A portion  U formeil 
into  round  cakes,  which  are  either  entire  or  have  a hole  iu 
the  centre.  This  is  the  cake  camboge  of  Siam. 

The  juice  from  the  Xanthochymus  ovalifolius  flows 
spontaneously,  but  sparingly  ; it  is  increased  by  incisions 
in  the  stem,  and  hy  kindling  Qrcs  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  tree. 
Tlio  colour  of  both  kinds  difTers  acconling  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  the  age.  and  part  of  the  tree  from  which  the  juice 
is  obtained.  Thu  Siam  camboge  occurs  in  pieces  of  variable 
size,  externally  of  a dirty  yclbtwUh  brown  colour,  covered 
with  a Qno  yellow  powder.  When  broken  they  exhibit  a 
conchoidal  or  vitreous  fracture,  willi  a brown  or  saffron* 
yellow  colour. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  camboge  has  little 
smell,  but  when  heated  gives  out  a very  peculiar  one. 
Taken  into  the  mouth  it  has  scarcely  any  perceptible  taste, 
but  upon  Itcing  chewed  for  some  time  it  causes  a sharp, 
somewhat  acrid  feeling,  ending  in  a sweet  sensation,  accom* 
panied  with  dryness  in  the  mouth.  It  excites  afterwards  a 
flow  of  saliva,  which  is  coloured  yellow.  Its  specifle  gravity 
is  1.207.  A specimen  of  pipe  camboge  of  Siam,  analysed 
by  Dr.  Christison,  yielded  os  follows:  — 

ri(«  ursun.  Cakv  Cambo(e  of  (liaiu. 

l^sin  72'2  Kesin  C4*8 

Arabin  23*0  Arabin  20'2 

Moisture  4*8  Fecula  S’G 

Lignin  5 ‘3 

Moisture  4*1 

Of  Ceylon  camboge  one  specimen  yielded— 

Rosin  . . , 75*5 

Arabin  . . . 18*3 

Cerosin  , , , 0*7 

Moisture  . , . 4*8 

The  cake  camboge  is  not  entirely  a natural  production, 
out  a mnnufaclurcKl  article. 

OralHigu  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  not 
precipitated  from  solution  by  the  addition  of  water.  With 
water  it  forms  an  emulsion,  in  which  the  resin  is  kept  sus* 
pcndecl  by  (he  gum.  It  is  soluble  in  the  alkalies.  The 
resin  may  lie  considcrv*<l  its  active  principle.  It  is  remark- 
able that  a substance  possessed  of  such  slight  sensible  qua- 
lities, having  no  smell,  and  scarcely  any  taste,  should  be  so 
powerful  ill  its  action  on  the  human  frame  It  is  a drastic 
purgative;  and,  in  combination  with  alkalies,  forms  a roost 
powerful  hydrogogue  cathartic,  ^casioning  numerous  co- 
pious watery*  m><tiuns.  In  an  ovcnlose  it  causes  excessive 
purging,  sometimes  vomiting,  and  if  taken  iu  large  quan- 
tity, it  prorlures  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  moruQcation, 
and  death. 

The  diseases  in  which  it  is  most  useful  are  ascites,  ordsep- 
sical  accumulations  in  tho  cavity  of  tho  abdomen,  especially 
if  accompanred  with  obstructions  in  the  liver,  or  other  abdo- 
minal TiKoro,  It  has  also  bceu  employed  against  the  tape- 


worm. and  obstinate  or  habitual  constipation.  The  doses 
must  be  carefully  regulated,  and  only  taken  bv  the  order  of 
an  iiitolligciit  and  re^iponsible  medical  attendant.  Its  use 
as  a iiuack  medicine  has  lud  in  rouiiy  cases  to  fatal  results. 

Yellow  juices,  which  when  inspissated  form  a substance 
resembling  camboge,  are  obtain^  from  several  trees,  botli 
of  Uie  irilw  of  Gultifer®  and  Hypericace®.  Gai-cinia  pic- 
toria  is  stated  by  Mr.  Roylo  {Flora  of  the  Himalay\i,\>.\^2) 
to  yield  a camboge,  which  in  its  crude  and  unprepared  state 
is  superior  to  every  other  kind  ; but  it  is  not  so  permanent. 
The  Garcinia  cckbica  (Linn.)  likewise  furnishes  some. 
Sev'eral  species  of  Vismia(Hvpcricace®)yield  an  American 
camboge  of  goo<l  quality; — V.  sessilifolia  (Pers.),  V.  guia- 
nensis  (Pers.),  V.cayenncnais  (l*ers.>,  V.  micrantha  (Mart.), 

I Vismia  baccifera  (Mart.).  The  Hypericum  poinifcrum 
I (Roxb.)  also  yields  a sort  of  camboge ; and  tho  Argcmuiio 
, mexicana. 

Camboge  is  more  extensively  used  os  a pigment  than  os 
I a medicine. 

An  artiflcial  camboge  is  manufactured  with  turmeric  and 
other  materials.  This  should  always  be  rejected. 

CAMBRAY  or  CAMBR.'M.  an  important  city  of  Franco, 
in  the  department  of  Nurd.  It  is  on  the  eastern  or  right 
bank  of  the  Escaut  or  Schcld,  lUO  miles  in  a direct  line 
N.N.E.  of  Paris,  or  lOd  miles  hy  the  mad  through  Senlis, 
Roye,  and  Peronne;  in  lO'  N.  lat  and  3®  14’  E.  long. 

In  the  latter  period  of  the  Uomau  empire  this  city  rises 
to  notice  under  tho  name  of  Camaracum,  by  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  and  the  Theudosiun 
table.  In  the  Notilia  Provinciaruiu  it  apiwsrs  as  one  of 
the  capital  towns  of  the  Nervii ; Tunmeum  (Tournay)  being 
the  other.  In  tho  infancy  of  the  Frankish  monarchy  in 
Gaul,  Cambray  is  said  to  have  bi!on  the  capital  city  of 
Clodion,  the  son  of  Pharainond  (k.d.  427 — 118),  and  U» 
have  given  title  to  bis  kingdom.  Charlemagne  fortified  the 
town,  and  Charles  le  Chauve  (the  Bald)  ceded  il  to  its 
bishops,  bv  whom  the  sovereignty  of  it  was  long  rctnimd. 
It  had  its  castellans  or  viscounts,  who  paid  homage  and  alle- 
giance to  the  bishop.  In  1310  tho  Emperor  Maximil'an  1. 
erected  Cambray  into  a duchy  and  principality  of  the  empire 
in  favour  of  the  then  bishop  and  his  successors.  In  1343 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  rendercil  himself  mx'iter  of  the 
place,  and  erected  the  citadel,  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe, 
on  a height  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city.  In  1381 
this  city,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
Netherlands,  was  hebieged  by  the  prince  of  Parma,  but  the 
approach  of  the  duke  of  Alcm^on  with  succours  cumpelli'<l 
him  to  raise  the  siege.  The  furtiQcations  were  much 
strengthened  by  Vauban.  In  the  advance  of  the  ulhed 
armies  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Cambray  was  taken  by 
escalade,  24(h  .lung,  1815,  by  a detachment  of  (be  EngiUh 
army,  commanded  by  Sir  (Hilaries  (jolville. 

The  city  of  Cambray  is  large  : the  streets  arc  of  tolerable 
width,  but  not  regularly  laid  out,  ami  there  are  a great 
number  of  old  houses  that  present  their  gables  to  the  street. 
The  Place  d'Annes  is  capable  of  containing  all  the  garriium 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  There  are  some  handsome 
public  buildings.  The  cathedral  contains  a monument  of 
rdnelon,  and  its  steeple  is  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of 
the  architecture.  The  town  house  is  a handsome  modem 
cdiQce.  The  episcopal  palace  is  a large  building. 

Considerable  manufactures  arc  carried  on  at  Cambray. 
Its  lawns  and  flne  linens  have  acquired  such  reputation  that 
their  name  has  passed  in  Groat  Britain  into  a general  de- 
signation (Cambric)  fur  goods  of  that  sort.  Handkerchiefs 
like  those  of  Madra.s  aro  moilo  hero;  also  cloths,  hosiery, 
lace,  carpets,  and  white  leather,  common  earthenware,  and 
soap.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1832  was  14,310,  that 
of  the  whole  commune  1 7,646. 

Tlic  navigation  of  the  Ksc.*iul  commences  nt  Cambr.iy. 
and  opens  a communication  with  those  parts  of  dm  Nether- 
lands which  are  watered  hy  that  river.  CAmhrriy  has  al^o 
a communication  with  St.  (Quentin  by  canal,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  navigation  of  the  Somnie  un  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Oise  on  (he  other. 

There  are  in  the  (own  a theatre,  a school  of  anatomy,  a 
seminary  for  the  priesthood,  a liigh  school,  and  a public 
library  of  27,000  volumes. 

Cambray  was  early  the  seat  of  a bishopric.  In  1562  the 
bishop  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  archbishop,  ami  had  iho 
bishops  of  Arras,  Tournay,  St,  Omer,  an«l  Namur  given 
to  him  as  his  suffragans.  This  archbishopric  was  held  by 
the  pious  Feneion,  In  the  changes  which  have  resulted 
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from  the  French  revolution  the  see  has  been  again  reduceil 
to  the  rank  of  a simplo  bishopric.  The  bishop  is  a suffragan 
of  the  archbi'^hop  of  Paris,  and  has  for  his  diocese  the  de* 
partnient  oi  Noi^. 

Cambray  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissemont,  which  had 
in  lti32  8 population  of  152,44-1. 

CAMBRESIS,  a district  formerly  in  the  Low  Countries, 
now  included  in  France,  having  Cambray  for  its  capital.  It  is 
a small  district,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides  by  the  county 
of  Hainault,  on  the  S.  by  the  districts  of  Verroandois  and 
Tliieracbc  in  Picardie,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  county  of  Artois. 
It  is  a level  country,  watered  by  the  Escaut  or  Scheld  and  its 
tributaries  (the  Sefiset  and  the  Sellc),  and  by  the  Sambro, 
a tributary  of  the  Meuse.  It  produces  grain  of  all  sorts,  and 
flax,  and  affords  pasturage  to  many  sheep  and  horses. 

It  was  originally  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Nurvii,  a 
tribe  of  the  Belgso ; under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  included 
in  the  province  of  Belgica  Sccunda,  and  on  the  downfall  of 
the  Western  empire  came  into  the  bands  of  the  Franks. 
Being  subsequently  comprehended  in  the  Germanic  empire, 
it  was  erected  by  the  emperors  into  a county,  held  fur  400 
years  by  laymen,  but  aitorwanis  ccde<l  to  the  bishops  of 
Cambray.  ft  was  appropriated  by  Charles  V. ; and  though 
during  the  troubles  oi  the  Netherlands  the  possession  of  it 
was  conteste<l.  it  remained  to  the  Spanish  branch  of  the 
Austrian  family.  In  1677  itw'as  conquered  by  Louis  XIV., 
and  confirmed  to  France,  from  which  it  has  not  since  been 
separated,  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  167S. 

The  three  chief  places  arc  Cambray  (population,  14,510, 
town ; 1 7,646,  whole  commune).  Le  Caieau  (population.  581 4, 
town;  5946,  whole  commune),  and  Creveemur  (population, 
1776,  town;  2001,  whole  commune). 

CAMBRIDGE,  the  county  town  of  C'ambridgesliire,  is  in 
the  hundred  of  Fiendish,  about  48  miles  (ilirect  distance) 
N.  by  R.  from  I<ondon.  It  takes  tU  name  fmm  the  more 
modern  appellation  of  the  river  on  which  it  is  situated,  the 
antient  name  of  which  was  Granla,  and  is  still  retained 
above  Cambridge.  In  the  record  of  Dames«lay  the  town  is 
called  Orentebrige  : Orantchesler  is  now  the  name  of  a 
small  village  near  Cambridge.  The  first  welUauthcnticatod 
fact  relating  to  its  history  is  the  burning  of  it  bv  the  Danes 
in  871,  and  it  is  again  mentioned  os  destroyed  liy  the  same 
enemies  in  lUlO.  While  the  isle  of  Ely  was  held  against 
William  the  Conqueror  bvthe  English  nobility,  that  monarch 
built  a castle  at  Cambridge — Grose  says  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign;  Ordericus  Vitalis  says  in  1068.  That  the  town 
had  risen  to  considerable  importance  at  the  time  the  I>omea' 
day  Sut^’oy  was  formed,  is  evident  from  the  description  of 
it  in  that  ^ord.  In  1088  Cambridge  shared  tho  fate  of  the 
county  in  being  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  in  the  cause 
of  Robert  Curthose.  To  compensate  the  impoverishment 
of  the  townsmen  in  this  calamity,  King  Henry  I.  exempted 
them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff,  upon  condition  of 
their  paying  101  silver  marks  annually  into  tho  exchequer, 
which  rent  had  till  that  time  been  paid  by  the  sheriff.  It 
appears,  nevertheless,  that  in  tho  succeeding  roign  tho  bur* 
gosses  gave  the  sum  of  300  marks  of  silver  and  one  mark 
of  gi^d  for  a confirmation  of  this  privilege. 

In  1174,  a fire  happened  at  Cambridge  which,  among 
other  extensive  damages,  injured  most  of  the  parish 
churches,  and  destroyed  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  King 
John,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  in  considerntion  of  25U 
marks,  granted  the  townsmen  of  Cambridge  the  same  pri- 
vileges as  the  king's  free  and  demesne  burgesses.  In  the 
following  year  he  granted  them  n mereatorial  gibl.  with  ex- 
tensive privileges  ; and  in  1207  the  liberty  of  being  governed 
by  a provost,  to  bo  chosen  annually  by  themMdves.  The 
style  of  their  government  was  afterwards  alleroil  by  King 
Henry  HI.  to  that  of  a mayor  and  four  bailiffs. 

King  .John  was  at  Ombridge  on  the  16th  Sept.,  1216, 
about  a month  lieforc  his  dv.itti.  On  his  departure  he  in- 
trusteil  the  dcfoncu  of  the  castle  to  Fulco  dc  Brent,  but  it 
was  soon  after  taken  bv  the  barons;  nn«l  after  the  king's 
death  n council  was  hob)  nt  Cambridgo  between  the  barons 
and  lymis  the  dauphin.  In  1249  we  have  the  first  notice  of 
great  disconl  between  the  townsmen  of  (lJambri<lgo  and 
the  scholars  of  tlio  university.  Subsequent  dissensions 
between  them  frequently  occur  in  different  periods  of  their 
annals.  In  1381,  in  consequence  of  the  lawless  proceed- 
ings of  the  townsmen  in  destroying  the  charters  of  the 
universilv  and  those  of  Renct  College,  King  Richard  II.  de- 
prived the  burgesses  of  their  charter,  and  bestowed  all  tlie 
privileges  with  which  they  bad  been  invested  upon  tho  uni- 
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vorsity.  Not  long  after  this  event,  in  1388,  the  king  held  a 
parliament  at  Cambridge.  Nothing  remarkable  oi'curs  in 
the  history  of  Cambridge  for  tho  next  two  ceiUurics.  except 
a royal  visit  from  King  Henry  VII.  in  1505,  and  the  re- 
storation of  their  charter  to  the  burgesses  by  Henry  Vlll. 
with  abridged  privileges,  by  which  they  were  rendered  more 
subordinate  to  the  university  than  they  had  been  under 
their  former  charter.  Upon  the  first  symptoms  of  an  ap- 
proaching war  between  King  C'barles  I.  ana  his  parliament 
tho  university  ofCambridge  demonstrated  their  loyally  ; but 
in  1643  Cromwell,  who  had  twice  represented  the  borougli, 
took  possession  of  the  town  for  the  parliament,  and  put  in  it 
a garrison  uf  1000  men.  In  the  month  of  August,  164.'>, 
the  king  ap^icired  with  his  army  before  it,  but  we  have  no 
account  of  any  siege  or  assault  upon  the  town ; nor  docs 
anything  occur  which  connects  it  with  the  civil  history  of 
the  country  from  that  to  tho  present  time. 

The  coloration,  till  the  pasiiing  of  the  lato  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  consisted  of  a mayor,  twelve  aldennen.  twenty- 
four  common-council-men,  four  bailiffs,  a high  stewanl,  re- 
corder, tnwn-clerk,  and  other  officers.  The  governing  biHly 
now  consists  of  a mayor,  ten  aldermen,  and  thirty  councillors. 
The  mayor  upon  entering  into  office  takes  an  oath  to  main- 
tain tho  privileges,  liberties,  and  customs  of  the  university. 

When  the  Survey  of  Domesday  was  taken,  the  town  of 
Cambridgo  coutalntHl  37.1  masurm  ur  messuages,  of  which  47 
were  in  ruins,  and  27  had  been  dcstroye<l  fur  tho  purpose  of 
building  the  castle.  In  1377  tho  number  of  persons  in 
Cambridge  charged  to  a poll-tax  (from  which  tho  clergy, 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  paupers  were  ex- 
empted) was  1722.  In  1749  tho  number  of  houses  was 
1792,  of  which  156  were  inns  and  public-houses ; the  mini- 
tier  of  inhabitants  61,11.  In  180|  tho  numlicr  of  inhabi- 
tants, exclusive  of  the  university,  was  9276;  and  in  1811, 
10,294.  The  population,  including  the  university,  in  1821, 
was  14,142;  and  in  1831,  20,917.  Although  the  town  was 
80  much  smaller  when  tho  Domesday  Sur;ey  was  taken,  it 
was  then  divided  into  ten  wards;  tho  subst'quent  division 
was  into  four,  but  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  it  has 
been  divided  into  five  wards. 

The  parishes  are  fourteen  in  number  All  Saints,  St. 
Andrew  the  Great,  St.  Andrew  the  Less  or  Barnwi-n,  St. 
Benct,  St.  Botolph,  St.  Clement,  St.  Edward,  St.  Giles  and 
St.  Peter  united.  St,  Mary  the  Great,  St.  Mary  the  Ix“ss, 
St.  Michael,  St.  Sepulchre,  and  Trinity ; liesides  which  there 
are  said  to  have  twen  formerly  tho  churches  of  St.  John. 
Su  Nicholas,  St.  Zachary,  St.  IVuer  without  Trumpingtou 
Gate,  All  Saints  in  tho  Jewry,  and  the  Chapel  of  St  Ed- 
mund. None  of  these  aro  handsome  buildings.  St.  Se- 
pulchre's church  is  one  of  the  few  churches  in  England  that 
has  a round  tower.  It  was  built  in  imitation  of  the  church 
of  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

The  town  of  Cambridge  has  scut  members  to  parliament 
from  the  earliest  period  of  our  parliaroentar)*  records,  and  it 
still  sends  two  members.  No  alteration  wtu  made  in  the 
boundaries  of  the  borough  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act. 

Of  the  public  buildings  of  Cambridge  the  castle,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  a Danish  fortress, 
has  been  already  menlionetl.  It  was  suffered  to  go  to  decay 
at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  All  that  re- 
mains of  the  antient  buildings  is  the  ga'lo-houso.  A counly- 
gnol  ha.s  since  been  erected  rliRte  to  it,  fr.ira  a ennvenient 
and  extensive  plan  of  John  Howard.  Tlic  shire-hall,  in 
which  the  assises  and  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are 
hold,  was  built  in  1747.  Tho  town-hall,  belonging  to  tho 
corporation,  was  built  in  1732 ; opposite  which  is  n con- 
duit, erected  in  1614  hy  Thomas  Hobson  the  carrier,  who 
left  lands  for  its  repair. 

Among  the  religious  foundations  anlientlv  existing  in 
Cambridge  not  conncctcil  in  their  origin  with  the  university, 
were,  tho  house  of  Austin  Canons,  foundwl  in  1092,  ori- 
ginally placed  in  or  near  liio  church  of  St.  Giles : the  Bc- 
mKliclino  nunnery  of  St.  Rhadegund.  now  forming  a part  of 
Jesus  College,  founded  in  1130;  the  Grev  Friars  or  Fran- 
ciscans, founded  soon  after  1224;  the  Beihleroitc  Friars  in 
1257;  the  Friar*  ilc  Sacco,  1258  ; the  Dominican  or  Blirk 
Friars,  founded  before  1275  ; the  house  uf  Brethren  of  St. 
Mary,  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints.  3 Edaoird  I. ; tho  Austin 
Friars,  founded  in  or  near  the  Fishniarkot,  called  Ease- 
hill,  about  1290;  the  White  Friars,  brought  from  Newen- 
haro  in  1291 ; the  Gilbbrtinc  Canons,  established  about  the 
same  lime;  the  Hermitage  of  St.  Anuc  and  Hospital  of 
Lepers,  founded  by  Henry  Xangmer  before  1397 ; and  the 
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•ntiiMl  Hospital  of  Si.  Mary  Magdalen  for  Lepers  at  Stour- 
bri»lj?o. 

A f;iir  »as  held  at  Cambridge  from  verv  antionl  tioies  in 
Rogutioo  Week.  It  was  rccugiiiztid  ana  coofinacd  in  a 
charier  of  the  2nd  of  King  John.  Another,  at  the  festival 
of  the  Assumptiun  of  tho  Virgin  Vfary,  was  granted  bv  King 
Henry  VI.  to  the  nuns  of  St.  Rhadegund  in  1438.  In  the 
parish  of  Little  St.  Andrew  or  Barnwell  are  held  Midsummer 
Fair  and  Stourbridge  Fair,  which  arc  annually  proclaimed 
by  the  principal  officers  of  the  university  with  much  solem- 
nity,' the  former  was  held  for  a fortnight  on  a common 
called  Midsummer  Green;  the  latter,  supposed  to  be  of 
very  great  antiquity,  is  proclaime«l  on  tho  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, ami  used  to  continue  for  three  weeks.  The  duration 
of  both  fairs  has  been  considerably  shortened.  Cambridge 
market,  which  has  boon  held  from  time  immemorial  on  Sa- 
turday, is  a great  mart  for  corn  and  butter.  Brawn  and 
Stilton  cheese  are  also  considerable  articles  of  trade. 

By  means  of  locks  the  Cam  is  now  navigable  up  to  Cam- 
bri«lgc.  and  by  it  tho  town  is  supplied  with  coals,  Stc. 
throiich  Lynn,  wliorc  the  Ouse  enters  tho  sea. 

(Gough's  edit  of  Camden's  Britannia  ; Lysons's  Magna 
^nVannia  for  Cambridgeshire;  and  Merewether  and  Ste- 
phens's History  of  Bumughs  and  Municipal  Corporatvms, 

3 Tols.  8vo.  London.  1835.) 

CAMBRIDGE,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  The  first  esta- 
blishment of  this  university  is  involved  in  much  ob^urity. 
Although  sf>rac  writers  have  carried  back  its  origin  to  a 
more  remote  date,  it  seems  probable  that  Cambridge  first 
became  a seat  of  learning  in  the  7lh  century;  when,  as 
Beflo  (Hist.  liccl,,  lib.  iii.  c.  IB.)  informs  u«,  Sigebert,  king 
of  the  East  Angles,  with  the  advice  of  Felix  the  bishop, 
jnslitutud  within  Ilia  kingdom  a school  for  learning,  in 
imitation  of  what  he  had  seen  in  France:  this  school  is 
presumed  to  liave  l)ccn  fixed  at  Cambridge.  It  is  certain 
that  from  a very  early  time  Cambridge  was  the  residence 
of  numerous  students,  who  at  first  lived  in  apartments 
hire<!  of  the  townsmen,  and  afterwards  in  inns  or  hotels, 
where  they  formed  a community  under  a principal,  at 
their  own  charge.  Some  say  that  Edward  the  Klder,  when 
he  repaired  the  ravages  of  the  Djines  at  Cambridge,  erected 
hall#  for  students,  and  app»>inled  professors;  others  main- 
tain that  a regular  svstem  of  academical  education  was  not 
introrluced  till  the  year  1109,  when  the  abbot  of  Croylnnd 
liaving  Kent  some  learned  monks,  well  rersed  in  philmiophy 
and  other  sciences,  to  bis  manor  of  CoUenbam,  they  re- 
pairetl  to  the  neighbouring  bjwn  of  Cambridge,  whither  a 
great  number  of  scholars  ll'H.’kcd  to  their  lectures,  which 
th^  arranged  after  the  manner  of  the  University  of  Orleans. 

The  first  charter  known  to  have  been  granted  to  Cam- 
bridge as  a university  is  that  of  the  16th  Henry  111.,  which 
grants  the  privilege  of  appointing  certain  persons,  callc<l 
taxors,  to  regulate  the  rent  ot  lodgings  for  tho  students, 
which  had  been  reis^  to  an  exorbitant  height  by  the  towns- 
men : this  was  almost  fifty  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Peter-house,  the  first  endowed  college.  In  13.13  King 
Edward  III.  granted  the  university  some  important  pri- 
vileges. These  distinguisheil  favours  caused  the  towns- 
men to  be  more  than  e'er  jealous  of  the  authority  of  the 
university  ; and  their  discontents,  as  already  notiocfl  in  the 
account  of  the  town,  at  length  broke  forth  into  open  violence 
in  the  succeeding  reign,  when,  emboldened  by  the  tempo- 
rary success  of  Wat  T)ler  and  his  associates,  they  seized 
and  deslroyed  the  university  charters. 

In  1430.  Pope  Martin  V.  determined,  from  tho  testimony 
of  antient  evidences,  that  the  univei^ity  was  exclusively  pos- 
sessed of  all  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  its 
own  scholars. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  third  year  of  her  reign,  granted 
an  extensive  charter  to  this  university ; anil  by  an  act 
of  parliament,  1.3  Eliz.  c.  29  (for  the  incorporation  of  both 
the  English  universities),  this  and  all  prccetling  grants  were 
confirmed,  and  the  university  of  Cambridge  was  declared  to 
be  incorporated  hy  the  name  of  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and 
Scholar*.  The  office  of  Chancellor,  a*  chief  magistrate  of 
the  university,  had  exi-sted  from  o very  early  dale : it  was 
only  annual  till  1504.  when  Bishop  Fisher  was  chosen  chan- 
oellor  for  life:  at  present  the  office  is  biennial,  or  tenable 
for  such  a length  of  time  beyond  two  vears  as  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  university  may  allow.  T'ho  other  principal 
officers  are.  the  High  Steward,  the  Vice-chancellor,  a 
Commissary,  who  holds  a court  of  record  for  all  pnvdeged 
persons  under  tho  degree  of  M.A.,  a Public  Orator,  an 


Assessor,  to  assist  tho  viee-chaaortlor  in  his  court,  two 
Proctors,  whose  business  it  is  to  regulate  the  discipline  and 
: preserve  the  peace  of  the  university,  a Librarian,  a Regis* 
trary,  two  Taxors,  who  regulate  the  market,  examine  tho 
assize  of  bread,  and  inspect  iho  weights  and  measures,  two 
Moderators,  who  superintend  the  exercises  in  the  school* 
and  the  examinations  for  degrees  in  Arts,  two  Scrutators, 
who  regulate  the  business  ot  the  congregations,  two  i*ro- 
proctors,  three  Esquire-bedel*,  and  some  inferior  persons. 

The  following  are  tbs  coUcm  of  this  university,  with  the 
dates  of  their  respective  founoations .*— Peter-House.  1257; 
Clare  Hall,  1326  ; Pembroke  College.  1343;  Gonville  aud 
Caius,  1348;  Trinity  Hall.  1350;  CorousChristi,  <w  Benet, 
1351 ; King's,  1441 ; Queen’s,  1446  ; Catharine  Hall.  1475 ; 
Jesus,  1496;  Christ's,  1505;  Sc.  John's,  1511 ; Magdaiuii. 
1519;  Trinity,  1546;  Emmanuel,  1584;  Sidney  Su&aex, 
1598;  Downing,  1800.  [PxTKn-Housa,  Su:.] 

Tlte  other  public  buUmngs  belonging  to  the  university 
are  the  senate-house,  the  library  and  school#,  the  botanic 
nrden,  the  Pitt  press,  and  the  observatory.  The  senate- 
liouse,  an  edifice  of  the  Corinthian  order,  was  erectud  in 
1722,  from  a design  of  Sir  James  Burrell.  The  schools 
were  erected  in  1443,  at  the  exMnse  of  the  university, 
assisted  by  liberal  benefactions.  The  botanic  garden  occu- 
pies three  or  four  acres : Uio  around,  with  a large  and 
nntient  edifice,  formerly  bolongod  to  the  Augustine  Friars ; 
it  was  purchased  by  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Walker,  vice- 
master of  Trinity  college,  for  1600/.  The  old  schools  still 
remain,  and  belong  to  the  Jacksonian  professsor  for  the 
time  being ; and  a new  building  has  been  erected  ft>r  the 
use  of  tho  lecturers  in  chemistry,  botany,  and  anatomy. 
The  Pitt  press,  or  printing-house,  was  begun  in  1831  ami 
finished  in  1833.  The  observatory  was  erected  between 
1822  and  1824,  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Mead,  at  an 
expense  of  upward*  of  18.115/. 

The  infirmary,  called  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  was  origi- 
nally founded  under  tbe  will  of  Dr.  John  Addunbrookc,  the 
buililing  of  which  was  begun  in  1753,  button  its  com- 
pletion in  1766,  the  funds  being  found  insufficient  for  its 
support,  on  act  of  parliament  passed  to  make  it  a general 
hospital.  It  has  been  since  supported  by  voluntaW  con- 
tributions. The  building  was  considerably  enlarged  a few 
years  ago,  under  a bcciucst  of  Mr.  Bowtell. 

Richard  Viscount  ritswilliam,  who  died  in  1816.  be- 

ueatbed  to  tho  university  his  collection  of  books,  paintings, 

rawings,  &c.,  with  the  interest  of  190.000/.  South  Sea 
annuities  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a museum. 
This  collection,  called  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  U at  pre- 
sent placed  in  the  old  frve-sebuol  behind  Corpus  Christi 
college.  Another  museum,  consisting  chiefly  of  a collectton 
of  pictures,  was  bequeathed  to  the  university  by  tbc  late 
Mr.  Mesman:  they  are  fur  the  present  suspended  in  an 
apartment  at  the  Pitt  press. 

Each  college  is  a fay  corporate  body,  bound  by  its  own 
stalute.s ; but  tho  members  of  each  college  arc  also  subject 
to  the  general  laws  of  the  university.  The  present  uni- 
versity statuto.s  were  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  )2tb 
year  of  her  reign,  and  are  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
new  laws  are  framed.  Each  of  the  seventeen  college*  fur- 
nishes membor*  both  for  tho  executive  and  legislative 
branch  of  university  government.  Tbe  place  of  assembly 
is  the  senate-house.  All  per&ons  who  are  masters  of  arts, 
or  doctors  in  one  of  the  three  faculties,  viz.  divinity,  the 
civil  law,  or  physic,  having  their  names  upon  the  college 
boards,  holding  any  university  office,  or  being  resident  in 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  have  voles  in  this  assembly.  The 
senate  is  divided  into  two  houses,  denominated  the  Re- 
gent and  the  Non-Regent  House:  tbe  former  consisting 
of  the  doctors  of  less  lhau  two  and  the  M.  A. 'a  under  five 
years  standing : the  latter,  of  the  M.  A.'s  above  five  years, 
^he  doctors  of  more  than  two  year's  .standingvote  in  either 
house  at  pleasure.  There  is  also  a council  called  tbe  CapuU 
chosen  annually  on  the  12th  of  Octeber.  by  which  every  uni- 
versitv  grace  or  proposition  must  be  approvcil  before  it  can  be 
introduced  to  the  senate.  Tlie  caput  consists  of  the  vice- 
chancellor.  a doctor  in  each  of  the  faculties,  and  two  ma.sters 
of  arts,  who  are  the  represeiiUilives  of  the  regent  and  non- 
regent  houses.  Any  single  member  of  the  Caput  has  tho 
power  of  putting  a vcu>  upon  any  grace  that  is  tirD|K>»od. 

Tbc  annual  income  of  the  university  arises  from  various 
sources.  Tho  rectory  of  Burwcll  and  a fiirm  at  Barton 
produce  about  1000/.  per  annum;  tho  produce  of  fees  at 
matriculations,  for  degrees,  &c.,  and  tbe  trading  profits  of 
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th«  unireraity  press,  chiefir  resulting;  from  its  share  of  the 
monopoly  of  printing  Bibles,  are  supposed  to  average  each 
about  2000/.  The  whole  income  from  every  source  ts  be- 
lieved scarcely  to  exceed  5500/.  per  annum.  The  fumla  are 
managed  by  the  vice-chancellor,  or  by  specific  trustees; 
and  the  accounts  are  examined  annually  by  three  auditors 
appointed  by  the  senate. 

The  public  profesnoni  of  tho  university  are  paid  from 
various  sources;  some  from  the  university  chest,  others 
from  his  majesty’s  government,  or  from  estates  left  for  that 
purpose.  Thev  are  the  I,ady  Margaret’s  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity ; the  Regius  Professors  of  Divinity,  Civil  Law,  Physic. 
Hehrew,  and  Greek  ; two  Professors  of  Arabic,  one  of 
whom  is  calleil  the  I..ord  Almoner's  Reader ; the  Lucasian 
Professor  of  Mathematics:  l*roressors  of  Casuistry:  Che- 
mistry; Experimental  Philosophy;  Anatomy;  Modem 
History;  Botany;  Geology;  Astronomy:  the  Norrisian 
Professor  of  Divinity  ; Natural  and  Ekperimcntal  Philoso- 
phy : tho  Downing  Profess4>rs  of  tho  Laws  of  England,  and 
of  Medicine ; tho  Professors  of  Mineralogy,  Political  Eco- 
nomy. and  Music  ; besides  which  there  are  various  endowed 
Lectureships.  The  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  was 
c.stabli:«hed  in  1R19,  and  incorporate<l  by  a Royal  Charter 
dated  :trd  August.  1 812.  It  includes  most  of  the  resident 
graduates  of  the  university. 

The  privilege  of  sending  two  representatives  to  parlia- 
ment WHS  conferred  upon  the  university  by  charter,  in  the 
1st  of  James  I.  The  right  of  election  is  vested  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  in  number  about  1900.  The  vice-chan- 
cellor is  the  returning  officer. 

(fiouKh  s edit,  of  Camden's  Bn’/an«ia;  Lvsons’s  Afi^na 
Prilannta,  ut  supra  ; Dyer’s  History  of  tb«  Vnivertity  and 
Collpgf.f  of  Cambridge;  and  the  Cambridge  University 
Calendar:  to  which  last  work  the  reader  is  referred  for 
more  particular  information  on  the  existing  state  of  the 
university,  its  scholarships,  degrees,  prizes,  &c.) 

C'.\MBRIDGE,  a town  in  Middlesex  countv,  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  about  three  mih*s  W N.W.  of  Boston, 
with  which  it  is  connoclod  by  ttic  ^Yest  Boston  bridge  and 
canal  briilge  across  Charles  River. 

When  founded  by  the  New  England  settlers,  this  place 
received  the  name  of  New  Town,  but  after  the  establishment 
of  Harvard  College  the  name  was  changed  to  that  which  it 
now  bears,  in  compliment  to  the  English  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  population  of  the  town,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1820,  was  3295:  in  1830  it  had  increased  to  6071. 

Harvard  College,  now  styled  Harvard  University,  was 
founded  in  1636  with  funds,  to  a very  limited  amount,  ad- 
vanced by  the  province;  it  was  incorporated  in  1638,  undin 
tho  same  year  received  a bequest  of  alK>ut  800/.  from  the 
Rev.  John  Harvard,  on  which  account  the  institution  was 
numeil  Hanard  College.  lu  endowments  have  since  been 
greatly  increased  by  donations  from  the  public  funds  of  the 
state,  and  by  many  private  contributions,  so  that  it  has  be- 
come the  most  richly-endowed  place  of  education  in  the 
United  States.  Its  property,  according  to  the  treasurer's  re- 
port ill  October,  1832, amounted  to  395.689  dollars:  its  annual 
income  during  the  same  year  was  40,962 ; and  tho  exwndi- 
turc  41,054  dollars.  Rather  more  than  onc-half  of  tho  in- 
come was  derived  from  payments  made  by  the  students. 

Tho  university  comprises  tho  collegiate  department,  and 
the  departments  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine.  It  contains 
four  halls,  each  four  stories  in  height,  which  arc  set  apart 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  under-gradustes.  There 
are  besides  two  halls,  containing  tho  library,  cabinet  of 
minerals,  chapel,  and  various  other  public  rooms ; a divi- 
nity  hall,  a law  hall,  and  other  buildings.  Thu  medical 
hall  belonging  to  the  university  is  situated  in  Boston.  The 
number  of  under-graduates  in  1833  was  212;  of  theological 
students,  31  ; of  law  students,  50  ; and  of  medical  students, 
82— making  together  975  students.  The  whole  number  of 
alumni  then  amounted  to  5663,  of  whom  2265  were  living. 
Tlie  library  contains  above  40,000  volumes : 35,500  are  in 
the  general  library;  3000  arc  in  the  law  library ; 1000  in 
the  medical,  and  650  in  the  theological  library,  llie  mo<li- 
cal  library,  said  to  contain  4000  volumes,  is  in  Boston.  There 
is  also  a library  belonging  to  the  students,  which  contains 
4500  volumes.  Tho  institution  possesses  valuable  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  an  extensive  cabinet  of 
minerals.  There  is  also  an  excellent  anatomical  museum, 
and  a botanic  garden,  comprising  seven  acres  of  land.  The 
university  is  governed  by  a corporation,  consisting  of  seven 
meatbe»i  ouo  of  vhow  must  b«  the  praudeat  of  toe  univer' 


sity,  and  a board  of  overseers,  composed  of  thirty  elected 
members,  in  addition  to  the  governor,  the  lieutenant-go- 
vernor. the  members  of  the  State  Council  and  Senate,  and 
tho  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ell  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  board  of  overseers  ex-  nffleio.  The  teach- 
ing body  consists  of  the  president,  21  professors,  2 tutora, 
and  various  assistants.  Tlie  immediate  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  president,  port  uf  the  ^fessurs,  and  the  tutors. 

The  first  printing  executed  in  British  America  was  per- 
formed at  Cambridge  in  1639,  with  an  apparatus  sent  from 
England  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  Rev.  J.  Glover,  a dis- 
senting minister.  The  first  thing  printed  was  ‘The  Free- 
man's Oath  the  soi-ond  was  an  almanac.  The  first  book 
that  issued  from  the  Cambridge  press  was  a version  of  the 
Psalms  in  metre,  printed  in  1640.  In  1663  an  edition  of 
the  Bible,  translated  into  the  Indian  language,  was  printed. 
Cambridge  was  f ir  thirty-five  years  the  only  place  in  New 
England  in  which  printing  wu.s  carried  on.  In  1834  the 
town  had  five  monthly  and  two  quarterly  literary  journals. 

The  town  contained,  in  1833,  three  joint  stock  banks, 
with  capitals  amounting  in  the  uggregntc  to  400,000  dollars. 

CAMBRIDGE  MANUSCHH*T.  [BazAi  Manu- 

•CKIPT.] 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England, 
lying  between  52®  l'  and  52’*  45'  N.  lat.,  and  0®  .31'  E.  and 
0°  1 5'  or  0°  16'  W.  long.  It  is  of  an  irregular  oblong  form, 
having  its  greatest  length  about  51  miles,  measured  N.  by 
W.  and  S.  by  E.  from  Tyd  St.  Giles,  near  Wisbcach,  to 
Cohtlo  Camps,  near  Linton ; and  its  greatest  breadth  32 
miles,  from  Gamlingay,  near  tho  border  uf  Redfunlshire  and 
Huntingdonshire,  to  Ashley,  near  Newmarket.  It  is 
bounded  on  tho  N.  by  Lincolnshire;  on  the  E.  by  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.*  “n  the  8.  by  Hertfurdshirc  and  Essex  : and 
on  tho  W.  by  Bedfordshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  North- 
amptonshire. Cambridge,  the  county  town,  is  48  or  49 
miles  in  a direct  line  N.  by  E.  from  Dmdon.  or  50i^  miles  by 
the  road  through  Ware,  Buntingfurd,  and  Roystuii,  or  56 
miles  Epping,  Slanstead,  Newqxirt,  and  Great  Chester- 
ford,  T^e  superficial  mea-surement  of  the  county  is  584,480 
' acres,  oi  657  square  miles ; and  the  populatiun  in  1831  was 
143,955,  or  about  168  to  a square  mile. 

' Sur/are,  Hydrography,  and  Cnmmunirations.  — The 
whole  northern  part  of  the  county  and  a considerable  part 
of  the  centre  aro  coryirchended  in  the  vjisl  tract  of  fen- 
land  known  as  the  Bedford  IaivoI.  The  inchisurcs  in 
this  part  are  chiefly  formed  by  ditches,  and  the  country 
presents  few  trees  except  pollard  willows.  The  towns  and 
villages  are  on  spots  which  rise  above  the  ^neral  level  of 
the  fens,  and  the  churches  cn.>wning  these  slight  elevations 
may  be  distinguished  at  a euiiHiderablc  distance.  To  these 
insulated  eminences  the  designation  of  ey  (island)  appears 
to  have  been  applied ; and  hence  Thorn-ey.  Whittlcs-ey, 
Rams-cy  (Huntingdonshire),  and  other  places,  derive  part 
of  their  name.  The  designation  of  ‘the  Isle  of  Ely’  was 
at  first  restricted  to  tho  insulated  eminence  on  which  Ely 
stands,  though  it  has  now  a much  more  extetided  signifi- 
cation. The  southern  part  of  the  county  has  gently-rising 
bills,  with  some  wood  in  the  parts  bordering  on  Suffolk, 
but  tittle  in  other  places.  The  Gugroagug  hills,  S.E.  of 
Cambridge,  are  the  highest  in  the  county.  Coach  and 
Horses  lull,  or  Orwol  hill,  S.W.  of  Cambridge,  is  about  .102 
foot  aliovc  the  level  uf  tho  sea ; and  Madingley  hill,  W.  of 
that  town,  236  feet. 

Tho  chief  rivers  of  the  amnty  are  the  Nene  and  tho 
Ouse,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Cam,  Lark,  &c. 

The  Nene  has  only  the  lower  part  of  its  course  in  this 
county,  the  border  of  which  it  touches  ju*t  below  Peterbo- 
rough, where  it  is  dividefl,  and  flows  in  tlu-ee  chamiclti. 
Oil®  arm,  under  the  name  of  Catswater  and  the  Shire 
Drain,  winds  to  the  N.E.,  and  forms  the  Ixmndary  between 
Carabrtdgoshire  on  the  one  hand  and  Northamplonshiro  and 
Lincolnshire  on  the  other.  Another  arm,  under  the  names  of 
Whittlesey  Dyke*  and  the  Well  Creek  (or  the  Old  Nene 
River)  passes  to  the  E.  by  Whittlesey  and  March,  and  joins 
tho  Ouse  at  Salter’s  Lode  Sluice.  The  third  arm  (Morion’s 
Leam)  proceeds  in  a tolerably  direct  lino  E.N.E.  to  Wia- 
bt^nch,  and  from  thence  N.  into  tho  Wash.  The  Shire 
Drain  joins  this  just  at  its  outfall.  The  natural  channel  of 
the  river  can  now  hardly  be  distinguished,  so  much  has  the 
river  become  connected  » ith  the  immense  system  of  artificial 
drainage  and  navigation  carried  on  in  Ibis  |iartuf  the  country. 

* This  <tvk*  it  ■ rns,  Htrhis  th*  cIkhUmu  ntvlKatioii  tfimocli  WInV 
Ubsis,  Eawfty,  sad  Ugj  tiimiija  vbi«k  Uu»  sou  of  Um  pmm4^ 
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The  Ouse  first  join*  this  county  below  St.  Ives,  and 
winds  N.K.  to  tho  Ilerroiiage  Sluice,  dividing  Huntingdon- 
shire fn)in  Cambridgeshire.  At  Hermitage  Sluice  tkc  river, 
in  its  natural  course,  turns  to  the  S.E.,  and  again  gradually 
to  the  N.E.,  receiving  tho  river  Cam.  It  then  passes  the 
city  of  Ely,  below  wmch  it  is  joined  by  the  Lark.  From 
tho  junction  of  the  Lark  it  flows  N.E.  for  a few  miles,  re- 
ceiving tljc  Little  Ouse  fn>m  Thetford  and  Brandon;  at 
this  point  it  leaves  Cambridgeshire  and  enters  Norfolk, 
thnmgU  which  county  it  Hows  northward  till  it  enters  the 
AVsish  below  Lynn.  Tho  original  course  of  tho  Ouse  heluw 
Ijitlcport,  near  the  junction  of  the  I.ark,  is  supposed  to  have 
Uwn  very  dilTorcni  from  tho  present  course.  From  Her* 
milage  Sluice  a navigable  cut.  calletl  the  New  Bedford  River, 
runs  N.E.  in  a direct  line  across  Cambridgeshire  into  Nor- 
folk, after  entering  which  it  joins  the  Ouse  at  Denver 
SluM-e,  whore  the  Old  Nene  River  also  joins  the  Ouse.  The 
natural  channel  l»ctwcen  Hermitage  and  Denver  Sluice  U 
now  only  navigable,  or  at  least  is  only  used  for  navigation, 
so  far  as  is  re<iui’‘ile  for  tho  navigation  of  its  tributary 
streams,  the  Cum  and  the  l^ark.  A canal  from  Wisbeach 
to  the  Old  Nene  River  connects  the  navigation  of  the  Nene 
and  the  Ouse. 

The  measurements  of  these  rivers  are  about  as  follows : — 
None.  1st  arm  (Catwater  and  Shire  Drain),  to  its  outfall, 
about  28  to  30  miles;  2nd  arm  (Old  None),  to  its  junction 
with  the  Ouse,  about  28  miles,  of  which  23  are  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire or  on  the  border ; 3rd  arm,  or  Morion's  I.cam 
and  Wisbeach  River,  from  Standgrotiud  Sluice  to  Wis* 
beach,  19  miles;  from  Wisbeach  to  the  Wash,  6 miles: 
None  Outfall,  through  the  Hun*U  of  tho  Wash,  8 miles  (CJ 
cut  an«l  a further  channel  of  1^  miles  worked  by  the  river 
it>:eir) : total,  33  miles.  Ouse,  on  the  border  of  tho  county 
to  Hermitage  Sluice  near  Bluntisham.  5 miles;  to  junction 
of  Cum.  12:  to  Ely,  3;  to  junction  of  Lark,  3 ; to  junction 
of  Little  Ouse,  along  llio  Iwrler  of  tho  county,  7 : 
total,  in  or  upon  the  border  of  Cambridgeshire,  30  miles. 
The  remainder  of  the  course  of  the  river  is  as  Ibllows  ; — to 
the  junction  of  the  New  Bedford  River  at  Denver  Sluice. 
a to  7 miles ; to  \.\  nn.  1 5 ; to  the  oulfull,  3 : total,  24  or  2.5 
miles.  The  length  of  the  New  Bedfonl  River  between 
Hermitage  and  Denver  Sluices  is  21  miles,  of  which  about 
15  arc  in  Cambridgeshire  : the  length  of  the  natural  chan- 
nel of  Ihc  Ouse  between  the  same  points  is  31  or  32  miles. 

Tlie  Cam,  or  Granta,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several 
small  streams  which  rise  in  Essex,  the  principal  one  of  them 
between  SalTron  WaldeJt  and  Dunmow.  This  (lows  N.  to 
Aiulley  End.  near  Saffron  Walden,  and  thence  by  Great 
and  Little  Chesterfurd,  Du.xford,  Whittlesford,  Great  and 
J.iltle  Slwlford,  and  Granchebter.  to  Cambridge,  receiving 
tlic  Linton,  from  the  town  of  Linton,  al>ove  the  Sbelfords, 
nnd  the  Rlieo  and  Bourn  from  the  S.W.  and  W.,  above 
Granchoster.  From  Cambridge,  where  the  navigation 
riiuimeuces,  the  Cam  runs  N.N.E.  and  falls  into  the  Ouse 
about  3 miles  nl>ove  Ely  : length,  above  Cambridge,  about 
25  miles,  of  which  half  are  in  this  county  ; from  Cambridge 
to  ihu  junction  with  the  Ouse.  15  inile.s. 

The  I.Ark.  navigable  as  fur  ns  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  pro- 
perly belongs  to  Suffolk.  It  separates  that  county  from 
Ctimbridgcshir©  for  about  7 miles  before  its  junction  with 
the  Ouse;  and  the  Kennel  brook,  a feeder  of  the  Lark, 
forms  the  l>oumlary  between  these  two  counties  about  7 
miles  licforc  it  falls  into  the  Lark. 

The  canals  of  these  counties  arc  not  numerous,  except 
tho>e  cf.imeclod  with  the  fen  district,  the  principal  of  which 
li.we  Ijcen  already  noliccKl.  [Bkdvord  Lkvkl.]  There  is  a 
canal  from  the  neighbourho'nl  of  Kanisey,  Huntingdonshire, 
called  the  Forty  Foot,  or  Verrauiden's  Drain,  to  the  Old  Bed- 
ford River,  which  is  a cut  now  scarcedy  used  for  navigation, 
parallel  to  the  New  Bcclford  River.  Tliere  arc  navigable 
cnlM  from  the  Ouse  to  Soham  and  Ri’che,  nnd  a canal  run- 
ning nearly  N.  and  S.  (the  I/mdun  and  Cambridge  .June* 
tion  Canal!  connecting  the  Cara  below  Cambridge  with  tho 
Siort  (at  Hibhop  Storllbrd)  and  the  ].u»a,  ami  ultimately  w ith 
the  Thames.  There  is  n branch  from  this  canal  at  Great 
Shelfurd  to  Whaddoa,  between  Koystun  nnd  Huntingdon. 

The  chief  roads  are  those  from  London  to  York  and 
Edinburgh  (the  Great  North  Road),  to  Norwich  by  New- 
market, nnd  to  Cambridge  ; from  Cambridge  to  Hunting- 
don. Newmarket,  and  Lynn  ; and  from  the  Great  Nurtli 
Ki>ad  bv  8t.  Ives  to  Wisbeach. 

The  Great  North  Road  enters  the  county  at  Roysion,  374 
ludes  fi'oni  town,  and  traverses  it  in  a direction  al^ut  N.  by 


W.,  without  passing  through  any  market-town,  until  it  enters 
Huntingdonshire,  between  52  and  63  miles  from  town.  Tho 
road  from  Loudon  to  Cambridge  through  Roystou  turns  off 
from  the  Great  North  Road  at  Royston  and  runsN.K.  to 
Cambridge  about  13  miles.  Another  road  to  Caiiibridg«\ 
branching  off  from  the  Great  Norlli  Road  at  Pucheridge  in 
Herts,  enters  Combridgesbiro  near  Fulmere  or  F»  ulmire, 
and  unites  with  the  roiid  through  Koystun  at  Hawkston, 
about  5 miles  short  of  Cambridge. 

The  Norwich  and  Newmarket  Hoad  enters  the  cotmly 
just  beyond  the  village  of  Great  Chcslerfonl,  about  46  miles 
from  I.x}ndon,  and  runs  N.E.  to  Newmarket,  and  finally 
quits  the  county  to  enter  Suffolk  aliout  5 miles  l>eyund  New- 
market and  66  from  l.ondcm.  A third  road  to  Cambridge 
branches  off  from  this  road  just  liefore  it  enters  the  county, 
and  runs  N.  hy  W.  about  104  miles. 

Tho  road  Irom  Cambridge  to  Huntingdon  runs  N-W. 
about  I5|  miles,  of  which  about  10  are  in  Canibridgi-shirc  ; 
for  the  Inst  mile  it  coincides  with  the  Great  North  Hoad, 
which  meets  it  at  Godmaiirhcstcr.  The  road  from  Cam- 
bridge to  Newmarket  runs  E.  by  N.  13  miles,  uniting  with 
the  Norwich  anri  Newmarket  Road  about  2 miles  from  the 
latter  town.  The  road  from  Cambridge  to  Lynn  runs  N. 
by  K.  through  Ely.  and  quits  the  county  at  Littleport 
Bridge,  22  miles  from  Cambridge. 

The  N.  part  of  the  county  is  traversed  by  a road  which 
branches  off  from  the  high  North  Road  jiis-t  where  this 
leaves  (ktrabridgeshire  to  enter  Huntingdouabire.  and  run- 
ning N.N.E.  through  St.  Iws.  re-enters  Cambridgeshire  at 
Chatteris  Ferry,  70  miles  from  I.,ondon.  amT  runs  21  miles 
through  March  to  Wisbeach,  from  whence  it  runs  farther 
N.  into  Lincolnshire,  to  Hnlbcach,  Spalding,  and  Boston. 

A road  runs  from  Cambridge  over  the  Gogmagog  Hills 
to  Linton,  and  thence  into  Suffolk  and  Essex  to  Haverhill. 
Halstcf],  and  Olchcster;  and  there  arc  two  tumpike-n>ods 
fnmi  Ely,  one  to  Suham  in  the  direction  of  Newmarket  and 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  one  to  Chatteris,  where  it  meets 
the  road  from  St.  Ives  to  Wisbeach. 

Geological  character, — The  south  and  south-eastern  parts 
of  the  county  arc  occupieil  by  part  of  the  great  chalk  fomiu- 
lion  which  extends,  within  the  limits  of  Cambridgeshire, 
from  Newmarket  heath  to  Royston : it  forms  the  mass  of 
tl-.e  Gogmagog  hills,  S.E.  of  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Royston 
di>wns,  which  are  connecteil  with  the  loiton  and  Dun»lal:lo 
downs  (Bedfordshire),  und  hy  them  with  tho  Chiltorn  hills 
(Bucks.).  There  are  also  in  Cambridgeshiro  two  ma^fcs 
of  this  chalk  detached  from  the  principal  muss,“the  Coach 
and  Horses  hill,  near  Orwel,  S.AV.  of  Carabridgx?.  and 
Madinglcy  hill,  W.  of  Cambridge.  The  chalk  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire consists  of  two  varieties,  the  upper  cuntniiiiiig 
an  abundance  of  the  common  black  flint,  and  the  lower  ur 
grey  chalk,  which  contains  little  or  none.  The  upper  is 
found  in  the  S.E.  part  of  tho  county : the  lower  chalk  forms 
tho  principal  hiUs,  and  occupies  the  N.W.  port  of  the  chalk 
range.  Tho  chalk  is  furrowed  transvcrf^cly  by  the  de- 
pression through  which  the  l^ndon  and  Cambridge  conal 
imsscs,  and  which  separates  the  Gogm^g  hills  from  the 
Royston  dow  ns.  The  district  N.E.  and  E.  of  Cambridge  is 
the  most  level  chalk  district  in  England  ; its  flatness  alone 
gives  importance  (0  the  otherwise  inconsiderable  eminences 
of  tho  Gogmagog  hills.  Tho  chalk  district  of  Cambridge- 
shire dim  gently  to  the  S.E. 

The  diluvial  livds  of  loam,  mixed  with  fragments  of  chalk, 
which  overspread  the  upper  part  of  the  ba.-dn  of  the  Stour 
in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  covering  the  chalk,  extend  a short 
dUtnnee  into  the  adjacent  parts  of  Cambri<lgeshirc. 

The  chalk  rests  upon  a blue  clay,  called  in  the  county 
gait,  which  is  consiucred  as  a variety  of  the  chalk-marl 
formation  that  crops  out  from  beneath  tho  norlh-weslem 
boundary  of  the  chalk.  This  formation  occupies  a greater 
Acteni  of  surfacQ  than  it  usually  does,  extending  to  the 
boundary  of  Huntingdonshire  and  Bedfordshire  ; its  thick- 
ness is  variable,  averaging  perhaps  200  ur  220  feet.  It  is 
nearly  iroporvious  to  water. 

In  a few  places  along  the  irregular  line  which  so^iaratcs 
this  county  from  the  two  just  mentioned,  the  iron-sand, 
which  underlies  the  gait,  rises  to  the  surface.  It  forms  ex- 
cellent garden  ground.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
formation  many  fragments  of  roincrali7e<l  wood  arc  found  : 
when  dry  they  crumble  into  a fine  powler,  but  when  moist 
ami  fresh  from  the  earth  are  definite  in  form,  and  have  the 
bark  in  the  utmost  state  of  preservation,  ((^onybcarc  and 
Phillips’s  Qullimi  of  the  G^ugy  0/ England  and  H alce  ; 
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The  whole  of  the  northern  r»rt  of  ihe  county  is  over- 
spread «!th  the  fens  [BtoroRO  Lsvel]  ; the  greater  pari  of 
which  in  this  county  are  comprehended  in  the  Isle  of  Kly. 
At  a former  period  this  designation  was  oonflnod  to  the  higher 
ground  round  RIy,  which  rose  out  of  the  marshes,  and  was 
surrounded  by  them:  but  the  application  of  the  name  has 
been  much  cxtemletl.  l*lio  in.irshcs  S.  of  the  Old  Ouse, 
about  Soham,  Wicken,  and  Heidic,  are  not  included  in  thu 
Isle. 

Agriculture,  — The  soil  of  this  county  is  extremely 

various,  consisting  of  olav.  loam,  and  chalk,  both  in  the 
uplands  and  the  fens.  Although  there  arc  some  pour  com- 
mons and  heaths,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  fertile. 
In  some  spots  called  white  land,  which  have  chalky  subsoils, 
great  crops  of  wheat  and  beans  are  raised.  The  Burwull 
wheat  is  m great  request  fur  seed  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  cheeses  of  Cottenham  indicate  consider- 
able richness  in  Ute  pastures.  The  clirouie  in  the  up- 
lands is  mild  and  healthy,  but  in  the  fens,  especially 
those  which  have  not  been  thoroughly  drainedL  agues  and 
fevers  prevail  when  tho  water  has  evaporated  and  left  the 
land  in  a half  dry  slate.  When  the  land  is  quite  flooded 
the  sir  is  loss  Impregnalod  with  unhealthy  etUuvia.  In 
proportion  as  the  fens  are  drained  and  the  land  is  cultivated, 
the  air  becomes  more  healthy. 

The  upland  district  is  suflkiently  varied  to  afturd  good 
situations  for  resideaoes ; but  until  the  beginning  of  this 
century  a very  small  proportion  of  the  land  was  inclosed. 
Above  three-fourths  of  tne  surface  was  occupied  by  com- 
mons, common-Relds,  heaths,  and  fens.  Of  these  many 
have  been  inclosed  within  the  last  thirty  years  ; and  in  the 
course  of  time  the  whole  face  of  the  cxiuntry  will  be  much 
improved  by  the  growth  of  trees  and  hedge-rows.  There 
are  few  counties  where  so  many  inclusures  have  taken 
place  under  special  acts  of  Parliament-  The  villages  were 
mostly  situate  in  hollows,  between  gentle  elevations,  where 
the  soil  was  naturally  most  fertile,  anil  being  scaltereil 
through  an  open  couniry,  with  their  small  inclosures  and 
orchards,  proscnieil  insulated  green  sputs,  which  formcil  a 
strung  contrast  with  the  surrounding  open  Helds  entirely 
destitute  of  trees.  Tho  fen  district  is  n dead  Hal  intersected 
with  ditches,  canals,  and  sluggish  streams.  Tho  soil  con- 
sists of  mud  mixed  with  decayed  and  half-decayed  vege- 
table matter.  When  the  superfluous  water  has  been  re- 
moved, a soft  spongy  surface  is  lefl,  which  is  much  improveil 
by  burning.  Tho  ashes  thus  pmduceil  by  being  mixed  w ith 
the  suit  greatly  enrich  it,  and  the  most  luxuriant  crops 
arc  ubtained  without  any  other  preparation.  When  a 
judicious  rotation  is  odopt^,  and  the  ground  is  not  too  much 
exhausted  to  he  rcstoreu  by  proper  manures,  this  land,  which 
is  reclaimed  from  a state  of  comparative  unproductiveness, 
becomes  very  valuable.  But  the  temptation  of  immediate 
profit  fre<)ucntly  induces  tho  farmer  to  raise  exhausting 
crops  from  it,  os  long  as  they  will  grow  without  fresh  raa- 
nurinir,  by  which  means  the  soil  is  so  impovorished.  and  its 
staple  so  reduced,  that  subsequent  tillage  or  manuring  can- 
not recruit  it  for  a very  lung  time. 

Tho  first  operation  on  a newly-incloseil  fen,  when  it  has 
been  drained,  is  (n  pare  tho  surface,  on  which  coarse  grass 
and  sedge  arc  growing  in  a matted  state.  The  sods  are  cut 
aI>out  three  inchc.<t  in  thickness  and  of  various  lengths  and 
breadths,  by  means  of  a paring  plough.  This  is  a sharp  in- 
strument drawn  by  two  horses,  which  cuts  horizontally  under 
tho  surface,  and  is  guided  hv  two  handles  like  a plough. 
The  snls  being  set  on  edge  to  ^ry  partially  are  then  arrangeil 
in  the  form  of  a small  kiln  with  proper  air-vents,  and  lighted 
by  means  of  brush-wood  or  straw.  As  soon  as  they  begin 
to  flame  more  soda  arc  added,  and  tho  lire  is  prevented  from 
breaking  out  by  immediately  covering  with  a sod  every 
ploee  from  which  the  smoke  issues  strongly.  In  a short 
time  a great  quantity  of  soils  is  reduced  to  a carbonize*! 
mass,  which,  when  cool,  is  snreoil  over  the  ground.  This  is 
imme<liatuly  ploughed  in,  anil  tho  land  is  sown  with  colc-see*l 
or  rape,  of  which  an  abundant  omp  is  invariably  produceil. 
The  cole  is  fed  off  with  sheep,  tho  land  ploughed  once,  and 
oats  are  sown,  which  produce  astonishing  crop.s.  This  is 
succeeded  by  wheat,  or  sometimes  by  another  crop  of  oats, 
in  which  ore  sown  clover  and  grass  seeds,  which  soon  cover 

* The  ilupl*  of  • toil  it  a peruUaf  qiutU3r.  on  which  deptiMlt  tU  povrer  of 
poantlatOK  tb*  roott  of  pUnu  nod  coaTvrias  Vo  them  IbuM  pikrUclvt  on  which 
th^  gravth  and  btallh  dvpcad. 


the  ground  with  fine  herbage.  The  land  is  left  in  grate  et 
lung  ns  the  grass  is  good.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  decline 
in  quality  or  produce,  it  is  ploughed  up  and  sown  with 
oats,  or  it  is  again  pared  and  burnt  as  before.  The  most 
commun  practice  however,  when  the  soil  is  very  rich,  is  to 
take  crops  of  cole-seed,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  not  to 
sow  grass  seeds  till  after  several  crops  have  been  obtained, 
taking  care  however  to  keep  the  land  clean.  The  soil  of 
newly-drained  fens  is  vety  loose,  and  riN)uires  to  be  com- 
pressed aOer  the  seed  is  sown.  Tliis  is  sometimes  done  by 
men  treading  tho  ground  with  their  feel,  or  by  driving 
sheep  over  it;  but  the  land-presser  [ARAfibR  Land,  vol.  ii., 
p.  22o]  is  particularly  adapted  to  this  purpose.  It  not  only 
consolidates  the  land,  but  forms  drills  fur  the  reception  nf 
the  seed.  The  grasses  usually  sown  with  the  last  crop  of 
barley  or  oats  arc,  of  rye  grass  two  bushels  and  of  white 
clover  tcji  pounds.  Where  the  land  is  cultivated  with  care 
the  use  of  rapc-cako  as  manure  is  common.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  readily  brought  from  a distance  : 1 000  cakes 
weigh  about  a ton,  and  arc  sufficient  for  three  acres.  Tlic 
rape-cake  is  ground  to  a powder,  which  is  drilled  with  the 
se^  by  a machine.  It  ensures  a crop  of  com  on  land  which 
has  been  exhausted,  and  in  this  way  it  is  a matter  of  simple 
calculation  whether  it  repays  tho  expense.  But  the  mo^t 
advantageous  moile  of  using  it  is  to  sow  it  with  cole  or  tur- 
nip-seed, and  to  feed  off  tho  crop  with  sheep;  permanent 
miprov'ement  of  the  soil  is  thus  produced,  and  toe  land  is 
recruited  fur  several  crops. 

j Besides  com  and  hay,  the  fens,  where  they  have  not  been 
brought  into  cultivation,  prorluce  turf  for  fuel,  and  reeds  and 
sedges  for  thatching  and  lighting  fires.  An  acre  of  ground 
will  produce  300,000  turves.  5000  of  which  are  considered  lo 
be  equal  to  forty  bushels  of  coals.  The  price  varies  from  6». 
to  lOt.  (ler  thousand,  according  to  the  situation  and  com- 
parative price  of  coals.  Osier  boils  are  likewise  furmcil  in 
some  places,  and  give  a good  return. 

In  the  uplands  towai^s  Hertfurdshiro  and  Suffolk,  tho 
land  was  formerly  cultivated  on  tho  old  three-field  system, 
and  there  are  still  farms  where  a summer  fallow  is  regularly 
succeeded  by  wheat  or  barley,  and  that  by  oats,  with  the  oc- 
casional introduction  of  clover  or  beans.  But  where  a belter 
system  has  lieen  adoptetl  after  the  imrlosurc  of  the  common 
fields,  turnips  form  the  foundation  of  tho  course  on  all  lands 
which  are  sufficiently  dry  to  allow  sheep  to  be  penneil  on 
them.  On  some  stiff*  clays,  cabbages  have  been  introilucod, 
and  cultivated  to  some  extent.  The  large  red  cabbage  is 

fireferrcd  by  many  to  the  drum-head,  because  it  is  not  so 
iable  to  l»c  attacked  by  caterpillars.  Tliey  manure  the  land 
for  this  crop  with  twenty  or  tnirty  good  loads  of  farm-yard 
dung  per  acre,  and  find  the  proiluce  vci^  valuable  for  cattle 
and  slii'cp  in  winter.  In  the  rich  white  land,  wheat  and 
beans  are  sown  alternately,  as  long  a.H  the  land  is  clean : 
and  if  the  beans  are  drilled  and  well  hoed,  and  the  land 
moderately  manured  for  this  crop,  this  simple  and  profitable 
rotation  may  go  on  for  a considerable  lime. 

By  the  intr^uction  of  sainfoin  on  some  of  tho  thin  chalky 
lands,  a soil  naturally  very  unproductive  now  supports  a 
great  quantity  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  also  bears  g(^  crops 
of  com  after  having  been  some  years  in  grass. 

There  is  a great  |>ortion  of  the  stiff  heavy  lands  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, independently  of  the  fens,  which  would  be  greatly 
benefitted  by  judicious  surface-draining.  By  this  means, 
many  soils  now  too  wot  to  bear  turnips,  or  to  allow  heavy 
cattle  to  be  depastured  upon  them  in  spring  or  autumn, 
would  become  ary  and  sound;  and  the  water  being  carried 
off  by  tho  drains,  would  not  stagnate  below  tho  surface  and 
keep  tho  ground  in  a soft  stale,  ec^ually  prejudicial  to  the 
growth  of  all  plants  not  usually  found  in  marshes,  and  to 
the  cattle  and  sheep  depasture  on  them.  A oonvortiblo 
husbandry  might  then  Iw  iniroiluced.  the  expenses  of  culti- 
vation much  diminished,  and  the  produce  greatly  increased. 

The  fairs  in  Cambridgeshire  arc  not  so  numerous  as  in 
many  other  counties.  *nic  principal  cattle- fairs  are  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely.  Cambridge  fair  begins  Juno  24th,  and  lasts  a 
week.  Ely : Holy  Thursday,  and  October  29th.  Linton  ; 
Holy  Thursday,  and  Scnteral^r  30th.  March,  Islo  of  EIv  ; 
Monday  before  Whit-Sunday.  and  Whit-Monday.  ^ 
ham;  April  2Bth.  Slurbitch  fair  begins  September  16tb, 
and  lasts  14  days.  It  was  once  one  of  the  greatest  trading 
fairs  in  England:  it  is  now  greatly  fallen  off.  Thomey, 
Isle  of  Ely,  July  Ut,  September  2ist.  Whittlesev,  Isle  of 
Ely,  January  25th.  June  13th,  and  October  26lb.  Wisbeach, 
Isle  of  Ely,  Wednesday  before  Whit-Sunday,  July  25Uu 
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Dirinom,  fowru,  ^’tf.—The  dirwicms  of  Ctmbridfresliire 
have  underpone  little  chants  since  the  DonieKday  survey. 
We  subjoin  a list  of  the  present  hundreds,  giving  also  their 
situation  m the  county,  and  tlicir  antient  names. 

Wisbcach,  Witchford,  Ely,  occupy  the  northern  half  of 
the  county,  and  correspond  to  the  two  antient  hundreds 
of  Ely.  Staploc  (E.) — Staplchon.  Cheveley  (E.)— Chave- 
lai.  feadflela  (S.B.) — Radcfolle.  Chiiford  (S.B.) — CiWe- 
ford.  Whitllesford  (S.)— Witelesfeld.  Triplow  (S.) — Tre- 
pelau.  Anningford  (S.W.>— Erningford.  Stow,  or  Long 
«tow  (S.W.)— Siou.  Papworth  (W.)— Papeword.  North 
Stow  {central)— Norestou.  Chesterton  (central) — Cestre- 
tunc-  Wetherly  (central) — Wederlai.  Fiendish  (central) 
Flaroindic,  or  Flamidinc,  Staine  (central)— Stanes. 

The  county  itself  is  called  in  Domesday  Grcntebrigescire. 
In  that  survey  the  town  of  Cambridge  is  taxed  as  a hundred. 

Besides  the  county  town.  Cambridge  (on  the  Cam,  popu- 
lation in  1831.  20.917).  this  county  has  one  city,  Ely  (on  the 
old  Ouse,  population  in  1831,  6139) ; and  four  market  towns. 
Wiabeach  (on  the  Nene.  population  in  IH31.  7253),  March 
(on  the  old  river  Nene,  population  in  1831,  51 17),  Thorney 
(population  in  1831,  205.5),  and  Ltntun  (on  the  Linton,  a 
Hinall  stream  flowing  into  the  Cam.  population  in  1831, 
1678).  Several  other  places  formerly  had  m.arkcts  : of  these 
the  market  at  Soham  (population,  in  1831.  3667)  has  been 
disused  about  I.IO  years;  that  at  Whittlesey  (population  in 
1831,  6019)  not  more  than  50:  these  seem  to  have  been 
iMlh  held  by  prescription.  For  Cambridge,  Ely,  March,  and 
Wisbeach.  we  refer  to  their  respective  articles.  The  other 
towns,  with  Soham  and  Whittleitcy,  we  shall  notice  here. 

Newmarket  is  chiefly  in  Suffolk,  and  Royston  chiefly 
in  Herts. 

Thomoy  is  a small  town  (in  Witchford  hundred,  .39 
miles  from  Cambridge)  on  a slight  eminence  Hsing  oat 
of  the  midst  of  (he  fens.  Here  w.is  anliently  a monastery 
or  hermitage,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Saxulph,  first 
abbot  of  Medeshamsted  or  Peterborough;  and  nere,  in 
the  year  870,  were  a pri<iT  and  several  anchorites.  Tlie 
mon-istery  was  called  Ancang,  but  the  spot  on  which  it 
stooil  had  the  name  of  Thorn-ey,  from  the  thickets  stith 
which  it  abounded.  ' Thomeie  propter  condensitatem  du- 
niorura  vocata.’  Gul.  Malmesb.  tie  gfttis  Ponti/.,  in 
Dugdalc's  Monatiictm.  In  972,  this  establishment,  which 
had  been  destroyed  hy  the  Danes,  was  refounded  by 
Ethelwold.  bishop  of  ^^’inchestc^,  for  Dcnodictine  monks. 
Its  revenue,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  rent*,  amounting  to  52/.  15#..  and 
from  the  pmfits  of  some  llslicries  and  meres  in  Hunting- 
don.sliire.  William  of  Malmesbury  (quoted  abuve),  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  speaks  enthusiastically  of 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  situation  and  of  the  holiness  of 
the  inhabitants:  ho  speaks  with  rapture  of  the  trees,  apple 
orchards,  and  vineyards.  The  abbot  was  mitred.  The 
revenues,  at  the  suppression,  were  508/.  12#-  5(f.  gross 
(Speed),  or  ‘til/.  12#.  lie/,  clear  (Dugdale).  The  posses- 
sions and  site  were  granted  to  tho  then  carl  of  B^lfnrd, 
whose  heir,  the  present  duke  of  Bedford,  is  proprietor  of  the 
whole  parish  and  lord  of  tho  manor.  There  was  also  an 
hospital  fur  pour  persons  under  the  government  of  the  abbey. 

A part  oi  the  conventual  church,  rebuilt  in  1085  and 
1125,  ia  yet  standing,  and  serves  as  the  parish  church. 
The  pirt  which  remains  is  the  nave  of  the  church ; the 
aisles  have  lioen  destroyed,  and  the  arches,  five  in  number, 
walled  up.  The  west  end  is  a fine  specimen  of  architecture, 
though  in  a very  mi.xed  style,  being  flanked  with  Norman 
square  turrets,  crowned  with  octagonal  perpendicular  tops; 
the  doorway  has  deep  mouldings  ana  niches ; and  (he 
whole  of  this  front  has  an  imposing  appearance. 

Thorney  has  a small  weekly  market  on  TuMday,  chiefly 
for  bulchers  meat:  ami  three  annual  fair*,  two  of  them 
iiiurh  fmjucnted  for  the  sale  of  horses  and  cattle.  Popo- 
Intion,  in  1831,  2055,  chiefly  agriCttlturmL  The  living  is  a 
donative,  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  j^ift 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford ; Income,  in  1831, 220/.  There  is  a 
Krhool-house,  built  by  an  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Bedford, ' 
who  allows  tho  master  20/.  per  annum  : the  duke  also  sup-  : 
ports  ten  or  twelve  poor  families  in  some  almshouses,  which  j 
nave  no  permanent  endowment.  A colony  of  French  and 
Walhjofl  refugees  wore  sottleil  here  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventoonth  century,  and  employed  by  tho  then  earl  of 
Bcdfonl  in  draining  the  fens.  Several  of  these  refugees  have  j 
tombs  in  the  churchyard,  and  many  of  the  iubabitants  are  | 
dcaccuded  (rout  tUoui. 


In  Oorton*s  Top.  Diohon.,  mention  is  made  of  a literary 
society  oatublUhed  here  in  1823,  and  possessing  a good 
library. 

Linton,  in  Chiiford  hundred,  1 1 miles  from  Cambridge,  ia 
a smalt  town  pleasantly  situMed.  The  houses  are  princi- 
pally low  and  covered  with  thatch ; a few  are  of  brick. 
1 here  is  a small  market-house  of  mean  appearance,  and  a 
spacious  church.  There  were  formerly  two  religious  houses 
in  this  parisb  ; one  an  alien  priorv,  subordinate  to  the  abbey 
of  St  Jacutus  do  Insula,  in  llrelagno : the  other  (at 
Barham)  a prion*  of  Crosa^  or  Crouched  friars,  a cell  to 
Welnctharo.  in  Suffolk,  which  was  itself  subordinate  to  the 
house  of  tins  onler  in  London.  The  former  Was  suppressed 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI and  iu  possessions  given  to 
the  master  and  fellows  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Conibridgo. 
There  are  some  remains  of  the  conventual  buildings  at 
Barham  incorporated  into  Barham  Hal),  a country  seat  for 
the  roaster  of  Pembroke  Hall  for  the  time  being. 

Linton  has  a weekly  market,  at  which  there  is  a good 
trade  in  corn ; and  two  annuad  fairs,  one  a ^at  sheep 
fair.  Population,  in  1831,  1678;  about  one-third  of  tlie 
adult  males  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  living  is  a 
vicarace.  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Ely,  in  the  gift 
of  thebishop  of  Ely  ; annual  value,  304/. 

Soham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Staploe,  3^  miles  from  Ely, 
on  the  road  from  that  city  to  Bury  8t.  Edmonds.  It  is  a 
largo,  irregular  place,  with  a spacious  cross  church,  having 
a tower  at  the  west  end.  9t.  Felix,  the  first  bishop  of  (ho 
East  Angles,  is  said  to  have  founded  a monastery  here,  and 
I to  have  placed  here  (about  a.d.  630)  the  episcopal  see,  after- 
I wards  removed  to  l^nwieh.  The  monks  of  this  convent 
I were  massacred  by  the  Danes  in  870,  and  the  bishops 
house  and  the  church  burnt  Before  the  draining  of  the 
' fens,  there  was  a large  mere  at  Soham. 

' A good  deal  of  cheese  is  rrtudo  aliout  Soham  similar  to 
the  Stilton  cheese.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  3667, 
chiefly  agricultural.  There  is  a iravigable  cut  from  the 
river  Ouse  to  Soham.  Tlic  living  is  a vicarage  (with  tho 
rnracy  of  Barway  attachc«l),  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Sud- 
bury and  diocese  of  Norwich.  The  annual  value  is  1642/. ; 
it  is  in  the  gift  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  There  is  a 
large  eharit}  -school  and  several  almshouses,  with  very  small 
endowments.  Although,  on  the  autliority  of  Messrs.  Lysons, 
#e  have  stated  that  the  market  is  discontinued,  some  au- 
thorities speak  of  a market  now  held  weekly  on  Saturday. 
Tliere  is  an  annual  fair. 

Whittlesey,  in  Witchford  hundreil,  is  34  miles  from  Cam- 
bridge. It  consists  of  two  parishes  (Whittlesey  St.  Mary 
and  Whittlesey  St.  Andrew),  and  has  two  churches,  but  the 
respective  bounds  of  the  parishes  are  not  known,  and  there 
is  only  one  parochial  register.  The  livings  arc  in  distinct 
patronage,  and  for  acme  time  were  commonly  held  by  (he 
same  person ; at  present  there  is  a vicar  to  each.  St. 
Andrew's  church  is  the  largest;  St.  Mary’s  church  has  a 
very  fine  tower  and  spire. 

‘the  market  has  bwn  discontinued  about  50  years.  The 
popnlstion,  in  1831,  was  6019,  chiefly  agricultural.  There 
is  an  annual  fair. 

There  arc  two  endowed  charity-schools  at  Whittlesey 
and  some  almshouses,  the  latter  supported  by  the  parish. 
.At  Eidernall  in  the  parish  is  a ruined  chape).  Whittlesey 
Mere  is  a large  piece  of  water  in  Huntingdonshire,  S.W'.  of 
the  village.  It  yields  abundance  of  fl»h.  The  livings  of 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Andrew  are  vicarages  in  the  diocese  of 
Ely,  exempt  from  visitation,  and  in  the  gifl  respectively  of 
the  earl  of  Waldegrave  and  of  the  crown.  (See  Clencai 
Guide,  London.  1836.)  The  value  of  St.  Mary  is  222/.,  and 
that  of  St.  Andrew  62/.  per  annum. 

Df virions  for  Evdetxastical  and  Legal  Purpoter. — The 
county  it.  for  the  most  part,  in  the  diocese  of  Ely.  A few 
parishes,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  East  Angles,  while  the  rest  of  Cambridgeshire  belonged 
to  Mercia,  are  in  that  of  Norwich,  and  one  is  a peculiar  of 
the  diocese  of  Rochester.  There  are  165  parishes,  but  some 
of  these  are,  for  eeelesiaatical  purposes,  nmted;  and  several 
have  dependent  chapelries.  Of  the  165  parishes  62  are 
rectories,  81  virarages.  32  euracies  or  donatives.  Those  pa- 
rishes of  the  diocese  of  Elv  which  are  in  the  hundreds  of 
Elf,  Wisbeach.  and  Wifelfifovd  are  moatly  exempt  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction  : tlie  other*  are  in  tho  arehdeaconry 
of  Ely,  the  only  archdeaconry  in  this  sec. 

The  bishop  of  Ely  has  considerable  rivil  jurisdiction,  and 
is  Custos  Rutuloiuia  of  the  dbincl  si^oet  to  him,  wlM  ia 
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•tyleH  * The  Royal  Liberty  or  Franchiee  of  the  htib^  of  Ely.' 
or  popularly  * The  Isle  of  Ely,'  and  includes  the  hundreds  oT 
Ely.  VVisbeach,  and  Witchford.  The  bishop  appoints  a 
chief  justice,  who  holds  a session  of  pleas  above  40s.  under 
a commission  from  the  bishop,  and  a session  of  oyer  and 
terminer  and  gaol  delivery  by  virtue  of  a commission  from 
(he  king:  a chief  bailiff,  who  exercises  tlie  same  (unctions 
in  the  Isle  as  the  sheriff  does  in  o county  ; a deputy  bailiff, 
two  coroners,  and  subordinate  officers.  The  spring  assises 
for  the  Isle,  and  the  April  and  October  sessions  are  held  at 
Ely : tlie  summer  assizes  and  the  other  sessions  at  Wis* 
beach.  Theenbabitants  of  the  Isle  are  exempt  from  paying 
county  rales  and  fiuni  serving  on  county  Juries. 

The  rest  of  the  county  is  in  the  Norfolk  circuit.  The 
a.xsizes  and  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Cambridge.  The 
county  returns  three  members  to  parliament  (one  having 
been  added  by  the  Reform  Act),  the  borough  of  Cambridge 
two,  and  the  university  of  Cambridge  two.  Cambridge  is 
the  chief  place  of  county  election,  and  the  polling  stations 
are  Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket.  Royston,  Wtsboarh,  and 
Whittlesey.  The  number  of  voters,  by  the  registration  of 
1836,  was  3683,  exclusive  of  tlie  Isle  of  Ely,  which  has 
3027 : total  6710. 

Hittory  and  AnU'quitw, — In  the  most  remote  period  of 
British  history  Cambridgeshire  appears  to  have  been  inha- 
biUMl  bv  the  icani,  a powerful  nation,  whose  territory  eom- 
nrehended  also  the  counties  of  Noriblk  and  SulTolk,  )»ut 
Cambridgeshire  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
any  romarkable  ei’ent  in  tiieir  history.  In  the  Roman  di- 
vision of  the  island  this  county  was  included  in  Flavia  Css- 
sari  ensis. 

Several  British  and  Roman  roads  crossed  this  countv. 
Ikenehl  and  Ermine  Streets  are  supposed  to  be  British. 
Ikeneld  or  Icknield  Street  crosses  the  county  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newmarket  to  the  neighb<iurhood  of 
lioyston.  For  a coDHidemble  part  of  this  distance  it  runs 
parallel  to  the  road  from  Newmarket  to  London  and  a little 
to  the  left  of  it.  Just  before  it  reaches  the  border  of  Essex 
it  bends  to  the  right  and  runs  W.,  just  wiihin  the  boundary 
of  iho  county,  to  Royston ; from  whence  it  gradually  turns  to 
the  S.W.  and  runs  towards  Baldock  (Herts).  This  antient 
road  hns  been  in  some  parts  so  far  obliterated  by  tbe  plough  as 
not  to  be  easily  traceable,  in  other  parts  the  marks  of  its  course 
are  evident  Ermine  Street  entered  the  county  at  Royston, 
and  ran  to  the  left  of  the  present  tumpike-ruad  to  Caxlon 
and  Godraanchester  near  Huntingdon.  A Roman  road  in 
the  same  direction  kept  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  present 
turnpike-road.  Tbe  great  Roman  road  (Via  Devana)  which 
connected  the  colonics  uf  Camulodunnm  (Colchester  or 
Maldun)  and  Deva  (Chester)  passed  through  Cambridge* 
shire,  entering  the  county  from  Withcrsbeld,  near  Haver- 
hill in  Suffolk,  and  priweraing  with  little  deviation  from  a 
straight  line  to  Cambridge,  where  it  is  supposed  the  Romans 
had  a bridge,  and  from  tlience  nearly  in  the  line  of  Uic  nre* 
sunt  turnpike-rood  to  Godmam-hester  near  Huntingnon. 
Another  road  entering  near  Littleport  crossed  iho  county 
through  the  &ns  near  Ely  to  Cambridge,  end  from  thence 
towards  Sandy  or  Saindy.in  Bedfordshire,  and  Fenny  Strat- 
ford, in  Bucks.  AnoUierroad  may  be  imperfectly  traced  run- 
ning near  Newmarket  and  Soham  through  the  fens  to  Ely  ; 
and  Sir  W.  Dugdale  mentions  one  across  the  fon%  from 
tbe  neigbbourbr^  of  Downhau  (Norfolk)  to  Whittlesey 
and  Putorborough  (Northamptonshire) ; and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  a branch  from  this  led  by  Elme  and  Wis- 
boaoh  into  Lincolnshire.  CarobridTO  is  considered  to  have 
been  a Roman  station,  probably  the  Camboricura  of  the 
Itineraries,  called  by  Richard  of  Cirencester  a colony, 
though  the  distances  given  in  the  Itineraries  of  Antoninus 
and  Richard  do  by  no  means  suit,  but  these  have  been  pro- 
bably corrupted.  Roman  antiauities  of  various  kinds  bavo 
been  dug  up  at  Cambridge,  Sonam,  Blme,  near  Wisbeach, 
and  other  places. 

Tbe  circular  camp  of  Vandlebury  on  the  Gogmamg 
Hills,  Arbury  in  the  parish  of  Chesterton  near  Cambridge, 
Willingham  on  tbe  edge  of  the  (bn,  and  the  eartb-woras 
round  the  sites  of  Bourn  and  Camps  Castles,  are  probably 
of  British  origin.  Thace  is  a considerable  roand  mound 
near  Cambridge  Castle,  like  Silburv  bill,  but  less : the 
ditches. round  it  may  be  Romso.  Vandlebury,  from  Ro- 
man remains  found  there,  appears  to  have  been  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Romans;  and  Willingham  was  oc- 
cupied and  strengthened  with  new  works  by  William  the 
Co^ueror  when  he  besieged  the  Isle  of  Ely.  There  are 


the  remains  of  a Roman  camp  at  Great  Sbclford  near  Cam 
bridge;  and  a Roman  embankment,  connected  with  the 
works  for  draining  the  fens,  extends  some  miles  from  Elma 
to  Tyd  St.  Giles  near  Wisbeach. 

There  are  some  verv  remarkable  antient  ditches  in  this 
county  * as  the  Devil^s  Ditch  near  Newmarket,  runuing 
N.W.  and  S.E.  for  about  four  or  five  miles,  and  crossing 
the  London  Rood ; Fleamdyke,  running  parallel  to  it,  at 
a distance  of  six  miles ; a third  near  Bourn  Bridge,  not 
(ar  from  lintun : and  a fourth  (slighter  work)  near  Foul- 
luire,  nearly  io  the  same  direction  as  tbe  first  two.  The 
Devil's  Ditch,  the  largest  probsblv,  and  the  most  perfect. 
Consists  of  a deep  ditch  and  an  elevated  vallum,  having  a 
slope  of  52  feel  on  the  S.W.  side,  where  the  ditch  is.  and  26 
feet  on  the  N.E.  side ; the  whole  of  the  works  are  about 
lUO  feet  in  breadth. 

In  the  wars  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes  this  county 
suffered  severely.  About  a.d.  870  Cambridge  was  burnt 
by  the  Danish  invaders;  the  monasteries  of  Elv.  Soham, 
and  Tbortiey  were  destroyed,  and  their  inmates  slaughtered. 
The  first  attack  of  the  barbarians  on  the  isle  of  Ely  was  re- 
pulsed, but  the  second  was  successful ; many  of  tbo  Saxon 
nobles  who  bad  token  refuge  there  with  their  effects  became 
the  prey  of  the  invaders.  In  875,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred, 
the  larger  portion  of  tbe  Danish  army  was  posted  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  bod  been  rebuilt.  In  921  an  army  formed  of 
those  Danes  settled  in  East  Anglia  by  Alfred,  surrendered 
at  Cambridge  to  Edward  the  Elder.  In  1010  Cambridge 
was  again  burnt  by  the  Danes,  who  weie  ravaging  the 
country  under  (heir  king  Svein. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  invaded  England,  the  most 
obstinate  resistance  which  ho  experienced  was  in  the  Isle 
of  Ely.  Hereward  le  Wake,  son  uf  I^coCric,  lord  of  Brunno 
(Bourne?)  in  Linvolushire.  had  been  banished  in  early  lifo 
for  his  violent  temper,  and  having  signalized  his  ralour  in 
foreign  parts,  wa.s  in  Flanders  when  the  battle  of  Hastings 
was  fought  in  1066.  Hearing  that  his  paternal  in- 
heritance had  been  given  to  a Norman  and  bis  mother  ill 
used,  he  returned  to  England,  and  commenced  hostilities 
against  the  usurpers  of  hit  patrimony.  The  isle  of  Ely  wu.s 
his  central  station,  and  be  built  on  it  a wooden  castle  which 
long  retained  his  name.  William  surrounded  the  island 
with  bis  (lect  and  army,  attempting  to  make  a passage 
through  tbe  fens  by  solid  roads  in  some  parts  and  bridges 
in  others  ; and  either  awed  by  the  superstition  of  the  tinu-K, 
or  winhing  to  make  it  subservient  to  his  interests,  he  got  a 
witch  to  march  at  tbe  bead  of  bis  army  and  try  the  effect  of 
her  incantations  against  Hereward.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  no 
way  daunte>l,  set  fire  to  the  reeds  and  other  vegetation  of 
the  fens,  and  the  witch  and  the  troops  who  followed  her 
perished  in  tlie  flames.  The  actions  of  Hereward  U'caine  Uiu 
theme  of  popular  songs,  and  the  Conqueror's  own  secretary. 
Ingulpbus,  nas  penned  hiseulogium.  During  his  warfare 
against  the  Normans  his  camp  was  the  refuge  of  the  friends  of 
Saxon  indopendem« : Morrarcarl  of  Northumbria,  Stigand 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Eligwin  bishop  of  Durham, 
and  others,  repaired  to  (lim.  The  defence  of  the  Isle 
lasted  till  1074,  and  tho  Conqueror  penetrated  at  last  only 
by  virtue  of  a compact  with  the  monks  of  Ely,  whose  lands 
beyond  the  island  ho  hod  seized.  Herewanl,  unsubdued, 
contrived  to  make  his  peace  with  the  king,  obtained  the 
restoration  of  his  inheritance,  and  died  quietly  in  hU  bud. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud,  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  who  supported  the  latter,  built  a wooden 
castle  at  Ely,  and  fortified  the  castle  of  Aldreth  (In  Had- 
deiihnm  parish),  which  appears  to  have  commanded  one  of 
the  approaches  to  the  Isle.  The  king  attacked  tbe  Isle  and 
took  the  castle  of  Aldreth,  but  it  was  afterwards  retaken 
(about  the  year  1142)  by  tho  bishop.  The  Islo  afierwanU 
suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  from  famine 
and  pestilence,  tbe  consequence  of  these  hostilities.  In  the 
civil  war  between  John  and  his  barons  the  isle  was  twice 
ravaged  by  the  king's  troops,  first  under  Walter  de  Buuck, 
and  ailerwanU  under  Fulk  de  Brent  (the  king’s  favourite, 
who  bad  been  appointed  governor  of  Cambridge  Castle) 
and  his  confederal^.  This  was  about  the  year  1216.  About 
tbe  same  time  the  barons  took  Cambridge  Castle,  and  the 
king  marching  into  Cambridgeshire  did,  as  Holinsbod  ex- 
presses it,  * hurt  enough but  on  the  king's  retreat  the 
barons  recovered  the  Isle  of  Ely  except  one  castle,  probably 
that  at  Elv.  In  the  troubles  which  msrked  the  olooe  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  Isle  was  again  the  scene  of  con- 
test It  was  taken  and  fortified  by  the  borona,  who  lavaged 
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the  county  and  took  and  plundered  Carobrid((o.  The  I&lo 
was  retaken  by  the  king's  son,  afterwords  Edward  I.,  in 
1266  and  following  years. 

In  (he  civil  warofClurles  I.  the  county  of  Cambridge  was 
one  of  those  associated  fur  tlic  sup(K>rt  of  (he  parliament : the 
king  had  no  visible  |»rty  in  it.  and  not  one  Gxed  post.  The 
University  was  indeed  loyal,  and  the  heads  of  it  voted  their 
plate  to  be  ineUed  down  for  the  king's  use.  In  1C  13  Crom- 
well took  po!i>Pision  of  Cambridge,  and  the  earl  of  Man- 
c'nctttor  being  sent  down,  expelled  the  most  eminent  loyalists 
from  the  University:  in  1645  Cromwell  was  again  sent  to 
s^urc  the  Isle  of  Ely.  When  the  king  was  seized  by 
Cornet  Joyce  in  1647  the  parliamentary  army  was  at  Kcnnet, 
in  this  county,  near  Newmarket;  but  the  king  was  con- 
veyed by  CromwoU's  order  to  Childcriey,  near  Cambridge, 
whei'o  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  visited  him.  On  the  9th  of 
June  in  the  Mirac  year  the  king  was  removed  to  Newmarket. 

Of  baronial  castles  this  county  has  scarcely  any  remains : 
there  is  a gateway  of  Cambridge  Custlo,  and  there  are  some 
remains  of  a castle  in  Cheveley  park  and  at  Burwell,  IjoUi 
near  Newmarket ; and  earthworks,  marking  the  site  of 
castles,  at  Ely,  Bourn  (between  Cambridge  and  Potton  in 
Be4lfordshiru)i  and  Castle  Camps,  near  Linton.  Some  old 
entrenchments  at  Swavesey  near  St.  Ives,  called  the  Custle, 
are  probably  the  remains  of  a mansion-house.  Of  Wisbcach 
Castle  and  Bassingbourn  Castle,  near  Uovston,  there  arc 
1)0  remains. 

At  Downham  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  are  some  remains  of  an 
aniieiil  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Ely,  and  there  are  some  old 
manor-houses,  or  remains  of  manor-houses,  in  diSerent 
places. 


Tito  principal  monastic  establishments  in  the  county, 
besides  those  at  and  near  Cambridge,  Ely,  and  Thomey  (for 
which  see  those  articles,  or  the  former  part  of  the  jirescnt 
article),  were  Anglesey  Priory  of  Austin  canons  at  Botus- 
ham,  between  Cambridge  and  Newmarket  (annual  value, 
149/.  16r.  6</.  gross;  124/.  19r.  clear);  Denny  Abbey,  on 
the  edge  of  the  fens  for  Nuns  Minoresses  (annual  value, 
216/.  Or.  \fL  gross;  172/.  8r.  3<i.  cleoi) ; and  Shengay,  a 
house  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  at  Wendy,  near  Koyslun 
(annual  value,  17A/.  4r.  6(i.  gross ; 171/.  4r.  6</.  clear).  Of 
these  there  are  few  remains  ; none  that  call  fur  notice. 

Of  antient  ecclesiastical  ediflccs  the  most  striking  are  at 
Cambridge  and  Ely,  and  Thorncy  and  Whittlesey  ; but 
tbere  arc  various  others,  parts  of  which  will  well  repay  the 
attention  of  the  student  of  Gothic  architecture.  (Lvsotis’ 
Magna  liritannia;  Heautie$  of  England  and  Wales; 
Couybeare  and  Phillips's  Geology  of  England  and  WaUf ; 
Arrowsmilh’s  ,1/ap,*  and  Grecnough's  Geoh>n-ieal  Mop  of 
England  and  Wales;  Tumor's  and  Mackintosh's  Histories 
of  England;  Thierry.  Hist,  de  la  Conqufte  de  V Anglelerre 
j ar  les  yormands  , Rickman  on  Go(Aic  Architeclure,  4*f-) 

Sialistics.— population.  Cambridgeshire  is  olmost  en- 
tirely an  agricultural  county,  ranking  the  sixth  in  that 
respect  in  England.  Of  36,715  males  20  years  of  age  and 
upwards  residing  within  the  county  in  1631,  it  wa.s  tbund 
that  10,365  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
only  39  wore  employcu  in  manufactures  or  in  making 
machinery. 

The  following  summary'  of  the  population  as  it  existed  in 
May,  1 831 , shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  (heir  occu- 
pations in  each  hundred  of  the  county. 
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lU 

666 

126 

69 

2.077 

2,029 

4.  IOC 

1,021 

Papworth 

976 

1.200 

6 

13 

779 

294 

m 

2,8  72 

•2.725 

5.597 

1.3:5 

Radfield 

7^8 

1,049 

6 

15 

769 

190 

90 

2,387 

2.42t 

4.811 

1.224 

Stainc  .... 

692 

835 

2 

5 

617 

153 

65 

2,159 

2.15/ 

4,356 

LOGS 

Staploc  .... 

1 .982 

2.29C 

13 

35 

1,355 

6>3 

323 

5,371 

5.244 

10.615 

2,721 

Tbriplow  . 

916 

1.(06 

6 

2*2 

652 

210 

144 

2.402 

2.409 

4, Bit 

1,167 

WetiierlcY  . . 

75*2 

928 

A 

8 

706 

147 

75 

2, *257 

2,155 

4.412 

1.067 

Whittlesturd  . 

592 

693 

I 

17 

3S9 

170 

134 

1,447 

1,533 

2.980 

756 

/s/e  of  Ely. 

Ely 

859 

881 

5 

16 

664 

173 

44 

2,246 

2.120 

4,366 

1,047 

Wisbearh 

3,417 

3,619 

8 

93 

1,643 

1,048 

928 

8.652 

6,612 

17.264 

4,439 

Witchford,  North  . 

3,427 

3,618 

30 

80 

2.28'2 

842 

494 

8,836 

8,687 

17,723 

4,033 

Witchford,  South 

1.266 

1,678 

3 

12 

1.257 

284 

137 

4.060 

3,799 

7,799 

1.927 

Cambridge,  borough 

4.007 

4,322 

31 

179 

253 

2,232 

1,837 

10,143 

10,774 

20.917 

6,358 

Ely,  city  . . . 

1,246 

1,322 

2 

33 

294 

424 

C04 

3,037 

3,152 

6,189 

1,465 

Totals  . 

26,712 

30,210 

IGI 

634 

16,093 

8.213 

5.904 

72,031 

71,924 

143.955 

35,715 

The  population  of  (Cambridgeshire  at  each  of  the  enu- 
merations made  in  this  century  was  :-~- 

MaW.  Ft-inal«».  T<aat.  Inc.  |K*r  Cent 

1801  . 44.081  42.265  86,346 

1811  . 50,756  50,353  101,109  13  6 

1821  . 60.301  61,608  121.909  20*56 

1831  . 72.031  71,924  143.955  IHO' 

Shwving  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  penons  of 
57,CO‘J  )>ersons.  or  more  than  66  percent.,  v«'hich  is  9 }tcr 
cent.  Iicyond  the  general  role  of  increase  throughout 
England. 

C*M»ly  Expenses,  Crime,  4'C- — The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  three  periods  of 

1931  ,.  011,332  ,.  I3>.  Sd. 


taut. 


Tlie  ox|)cnditiire  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year  ending 
25th  Marcl),  1834,  was  96,497/.;  and  assuming  that  the 
populati«m  has  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  per-rentage  as 
during  the  Ion  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  gives  an 
average  of  12«.  7<f.  for  each  inhabitant.  All  thoi^  averages 
art*  above  those  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poors'  rate,  county 
rale,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25li) 
Murvh,  1633,  was  119.617/.  ]«.,  and  was  levied  u|X)n  the 
various  descriptions  of  property  as  follows  : — 

On  land £95,397  5 

Dwelling-houses  . . . 22,760  9 

Mills,  factories,  &c.  . , . 1,233  5 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c  , 426  2 


£119.817  1 


zed  , — 
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Tbe  amount  expended  wai — £.  a. 

For  the  relief  uf  the  poor  , . 101.331  12 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  2.64C  18 

For  other  purposes  ....  16,071  7 


£ 120,049  17 

Tbe  descriptions  of  property  assessed  for  local  purposes 
are  not  distinguished  in  the  returns  made  up  for  the  year 
ending  March.  1834.  The  total  amount  levied  in  that  year 
was  120;763/.  7«.,  and  the  expenditure  was  as  Ibllows: — 

£■  /. 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  . 96,497  0 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  3.127  3 

Fur  other  purposes  . • . 18,662  1 

Total  . £ 118.586  4 

A savinfl^  of  expense  has  therefore  been  effected  for  18.34 
in  the  sums  expendetl  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  4|  per 
cent.  The  other  items  are,  however,  beyond  those  of  the 
preceding;  year,  and  the  whole  amount  of  saving  is  therefore 
reduced  to  less  than  li  per  cent. 

Tbe  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Cambridgeshire,  as 
ascertained  in  1829,  was  15;  the  number  of  miles  of  roads 
under  their  charge  was  278;  the  annual  income  arising 
from  the  tolls  and  parish  coniposition  was  1 7,341  /. ; the  an- 
nual expenditure  14,754/. 

The  county  expenditure  for  various  purposes,  exclusive 
of  the  roliel'of  the  ])oor,  was  as  follows  in  183.3: — 

£.  *.  d. 

Bridges  and  roads  leading  to  them  0 15  0 

Gaols 106  16  6 

Expenses  ofcEtminul  trials  at 

quarter-sessions  . - — — — 

H circuits  . . 658  14  U 

* „ of  coroners  . . 67  3 6 

M of  militia  . . II  4 8 

• M of  county  elections  . 236  8 2 

of  shire  halls  . . 15  13  0 

,.  incidental  . . 3600  17  0 

The  sum  levied  for  county  rate  in  1833  was  3987/.  9#. 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
Cambridgeshire,  in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending 
with  1820.  1827,  and  1834,  were  55.3,  964,  and  I2U6  n>9pec* 
tively,  making  an  average  of  79  annually  in  the  first  period, 
of  138  in  the  second,  and  of  172  in  the  la.st  period. 

The  number  of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each 
of  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any 
costs  were  paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  was  44,  40,  and  45, 
respectively  : of  theso  were  committed  for — 


Cambridgeshire  has  two  aavings-benks ; tbe  number  of 
depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  26th  of  November, 
1832,  1833,  and  1834  respectively  were:— 

m2.  1933-  1SS4.* 

Number  of  depositors  . 1681  1725  1953 

Amount  of  deposits  . £62,839  63,076  66,225 

The  various  sums  placed  itf  the  savings-banks  >ni834  are 
classed  as  under  : — 

£ 

Not  exceeding  20  , 

.»  50 

100 

„ 150 

200 

Above  . . 200 


Fduralion. — The  following  abstract  is  taken  from  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry  on  education  made  in  the  sesai  -ci  v1 
1835:  — 

_ , Schooli  S<S«I«M.  Tu«sl. 

Infant  Schools  *i| 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools,  ages 
from  4 to  7 years ; — 

Males  ....  254 

Females  . . . 260 

Sl’X  not  s]>ecifled  190 


Depositurs. 

DfpmU* 

864 

69»3 

649 

17,046 

275 

18,>ta 

9.3 

19.788 

61 

!0,3ii5 

11 

2,777 

1.953 

66.225 

Felonies  . 

36 

31 

4U 

Misdemeanors 

• 

8 

9 

5 

44 

4U 

45 

was  51,  59,  and  47:  of  whom 

The  number  convicted  wu  33  39  30 

,,  acquitted  13  14  11 

Dicbargcd  by  proclamation  5 6 6 

•51  59  47 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1835,  tliere  were  211 
persons  in  this  county  charged  with  crimes;  out  of  which 
number  24  were  tried  for  offences  against  the  person  (15  of 
which  were  common  assaults);  21  far  offences  against  pro- 
perty committed  with  violence  ; and  157  for  offences  against 
property  committed  without  violence:  of  the  9 remaining, 
5 were  committed  for  riot,  1 for  arson,  1 for  maiming  cattle. 
1 for  uttering  counterfeit  coin,  and  1 for  taking  flsh  in  in- 
closed waters.  Of  those  committed,  156  were  convicted,  and 
55  were  acquitted,  or  no  bills  found  against  them.  Most  of 
Uie  punishments  of  the  convicted  were  very  slight:  19  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  periods  from  6 months  to 
1 year  : 79  for  6 months  or  undei : 3 were  fined  and  1 was 
discharged  on  sureties.  Of  the  remaining  54,  nine  were 
sentonc^  to  death,  which  oentences  were  commuted  to 
transportation  or  imprisonment ; the  rest  of  the  offenders,  45, 
were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  various  periods. 

Of  the  offenders  194  were  males  and  17  females. 

Of  tliese  70  could  read  and  write.  49  could  read  only,  91 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  degree  of  instructiem 
of  1 could  not  be  asceruined.  The  proportion  of  the  offen- 
ders to  tbe  population  in  1835  was  1 in  682. 


Daily  Schools 550 

NurolHTof  children  at  such  Schools,  ages 
from  4 to  15  or  16  years 

Males  ....  6094 

Females  . . . 56S8 

Sex  nut  specified  2783 

Schools  571 


704 


14.565 


Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction  . 15,269 

Sunday  Schools 194 

Number  of  children  at  such  Schools, 
ages  from  4 to  1 5 or  1 6 veart  : — 

Males 5204 

Females  ....  5234 

Sex  not  specified  36 1 3 

14.031 

Taking  tbe  summary  of  ages  obtained  at  Uie  enumera- 
tion of  tl^  TOpulation  in  1 82 1 * as  the  basis  of  an  approxi- 
mation, and  making  allowance  for  the  incresKe  of  popula- 
tion at  the  same  rate  os  in  the  10  years  precctling  1831,  we 
may  assume  as  being  near  the  truth,  that  there  are  at  pre- 
sent living  in  Cambridgeshire  46.966  persons  between  the 
ages  of  2 and  1 5.  and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  very  few 
more  than  halfthe  children,  certainly  not  two-thirds,  between 
tbe  ages  of  2 and  15  in  the  county  receive  instruction; 
since  a very  large  numlier  of  tbe  scholars  attend  both  daily 
and  Sunday  sehooU.  Fifteen  schools  aro  both  daily  and 
Sunday  schools,  containing  1247  scholars,  and  there  are 
many  others  besides,  in  which  the  weekly  scholars  attend 
the  Sunday  schools  also. 

Afain/a»anca  of  SekooU. 


n*arripli«B  af 

ScbMlK 

Br«aS 

i*r*wt 

-.1 

Sch]*- 

9cSI>. 

Bchb. 

Sche- 

lan. 

Nebto 

SflwUrt. 

Iiifiiai  SehooU 

1 

31 

9 

197  1C 

344 

9 

139 

lUlly  SehooU 

64 

9US 

39 

997  497 

9368 

97 

Sgodsjf  School* 

U 

sw 

ISO 

l3.V77t  “ 

— 

3 

150 

Total. . . 

78 

S907 

914 

14,471  443 

9699 

Si 

I960 

The  schools  oitabUsbed  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above,  are 

Seboult.  Sottolnr*. 

Infant  Schools 1 53 

Daily  Schools 7 290 

343 

Sunday  Schools  ' 52  4475 

The  schools  established  since  the  year  1818  are 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools  245  containing  6 1 53  scltolars, 
Sunday  Schools.  .....  119  10,394  .. 

Thirty-seven  boarding  schools  are  included  in  the  num- 
ber of  daily  schools  in  Cambridgeshire. 

* TTw  of  oolr  90  t*artl  per  eeaU  of  lb*  «bol*  popiUatM  of  Cuabritie* 

shir*  war*  iheo  SMcrUiaed, 


No.  362. 
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"Nofebool  in  this  county  ftimetnt  to  be  confined  to  the 
ebildren  of  parents  of  the  established  church,  or  of  any  other 
particular  religious  denomination,  such  exclusion  being  <lis- 
cUimed  in  almost  every  instance,  especially  in  schools  esta* 
blishod  by  dissenters,  among  whom  are  hero  included  Wes- 
leyan Methodists. 

landing  libraries  of  books  %re  attached  to  21  schools  in 
Cambridgeshire. 

CAMBUSLANG.  rLANAJtRSRiRsO 

CAMBUSNETHAN.  [Unarkshirb.] 

CAMBY'SES  (Ka/i/h't<njc),  the  second  king  of  the  Mefles 
and  Persians,  succeede<l  his  fulher  Cyrus  «.c.  52U.  He  led 
an  army  against  Egypt  (u.c.  525).  defeated  the  £g}-pliaii 
king  Psammenitus  in  a great  battle,  and  rcduri*d  Egypt  to 
the  form  of  a Persian  province.  The  ruin  of  many  of  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  is  attributed,  and  perliajis  to  n certain 
extent  correctly,  to  the  fury  of  the  barbarian  invaders  and  ol 
their  king,  who  was  mad.  From  Rg)pt  Cambyscs  marched 
southwards  against  the  Macrobian  Ethiopians  (a  people 
whose  geographical  position  is  nut  certain),  but  his  urmy, 
after  sulTuring  severely  in  the  deserts,  and  being  compelled 
to  eat  ono  another,  returned  to  Thebes  with  much  diminished 
numbers.  A detachment  of  the  Persian  army  wiiich  was 
sent  from  Tbelies  against  the  Ammonium  (Siwah)  wus  lost 
in  the  desert.  After  eummiiiing  numberless  extravagancies 
in  Egypt,  nutting  his  br»tiier  ^>lne^llia  to  death,  marrying 
his  sUtcr,  wnich  uua  roiiirary  to  the  Persian  custom,  and 
then  killing  her  by  n kick  during  her  pregnancy.  Cambyscs 
died  (k.c.  521)  of  an  accidental  wouml  from  liis  own  sword 
nt  Ecbatana,  a town  of  Syria  (not  Ecbatana  tho  capital  of 
Media).  Ctesias  says  that  Cainbyses  died  at  Babylon. 

Cuinparo  with  Hcroilotu.s  (iii.),  which  is  the  authority  for 
what  is  hero  stated,  the  account  cfClcsias,  Persica. 

CAMDEN,  n post  town  of  Kerbhuw  county,  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  situated  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Waterce 
River,  in  34*^  20'  N.  lat.,  and  feO^  4^  W.  long.,  about  30 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbia,  and  1 1 0 miles  N.  by  W.  of  Charles- 
ton, in  the  same  State.  Tho  town,  winch  is  regularly  laid 
• out,  is  favourably  siluaterl  fur  tra<le  with  the  interior.  The 
'Watcrec  is  navigable  up  to  Camden  fur  boats  uf  70  tuns. 

Tlie  immediate  ncighbourhooil  of  this  town  was  the  scene 
of  two  battles  in  (he  war  of  Atuerican  Inde^ieiidence.  The 
first  was  fought  on  the  Itith  of  August,  17.‘'0,  lietween  Lord 
CornwolUs  and  General  Gates,  which  terminated  in  favour 
of  the  English.  The  second  engagement  occurreil  in  the 
month  of  Apnl  fuUowiiig,  when  Lord  Rawdun  tallied  from 
the  town  and  attacked  the  camp  of  the  Americans  under 
General  Greene.  Tlic  English  genend  was  not  on  this 
orcuMon  successful,  and  the  town  was  evacuated  on  the  9th 
of  Muv  following.  ♦ 

C AM  den,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  learned  Englishmen.  His  father  was  a painter- 
staincr.  living  in  the  Old  Bailey,  wliere  Cumticn  was 
iM'rn  on  the  22nd  of  May,  bOSl.  It  is  sup{m»ed  that  his 
fatlier  died  when  he  was  but  a child,  leaving  little  provision 
for  him.  It  is  certain  tliat  he  was  admtUed  into  Christ’s 
Hospital  witUip  a very  few  veavs  after  its  establishment.  He 
was  afterwards  in  St.  Paulas  School,  and  finally  removed  to 
Oxford,  where  he  appears  to  have  studied  in  more  than  one 
college.  He  left  the  university  in  1571,  and  became  an 
under-mostcr  of  WuHtmiiinlcr  Schuol,  the  duties  of  which 
aituHtion  he  discharged  at  the  time  when  he  composed  the 
works  which  have  ramie  his  name  so  eminent. 

The  most  culebrateil  of  these  is  that  cnt,ul«xl  ' Britannia,' 
a survey  of  the  Britibh  Ules.  wriUuii  in  elegant  Latin.  Tliu 
fir»t  edition  of  this  work  wa.>>  publUbvd  m 1586.  Many 
others  appeared  in  his  life-time  with  uuUrgemenls.  A sin- 
gular fate  has  attended  this  book.  A lung  succesAion  of 
writers  have  made  additions  tu  it,  till  Camden's  ' Britannia,' 
whirli  as  it  came  forth  from  him  was  but  a single  volumo  uf 
no  large  dimensiun.v.  has  been  swelled  out  in  the  successive  i 
English  editions  till  at  length  it  has  become  lour  folio 
vuluniO!|,  though  the  work  is  still  railed  by  his  name.  One 
cffeiH  of  this  has  been  10  throw  the  original  work  into  the 
shade,  and  to  occasion  a wrong  apprebensum  to  pre^  ail  con- 
cerning it,  as  if  it  hud  been  cum)x>scd  fur  tbu  use  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain  rather  than  lor  tho  iniurmatiou  of 
leanu^l  fureigners,  and  as  if  it  were  nut  that  succinct  and 
perfect  composition  which  dues  so  much  honour  to  the  taste 
and  judgment  os  well  as  to  the  learning  of  tlie  author. 

The  English  editium.  have  their  value  la  containing  whut 
IS  at  prc-seiit  the  best  general  description  of  the  British  isles. 
But  tho  uuiUoris  ilUligcsted,  and  tho  great  work  of  an 


English  Britannia,  such  as  it  ought  to  bo.  renaiBS  to  bo 
performetl.  Bishop  Gibson  and  Mr.  Gough  were  tbe  com 
pilers  and  editors  of  the  principal  English  editions. 

Camden  began  now  to  be  looked  \ipon  at  one  of  the  roost 
distinguished  scholars  of  bis  age.  He  began  to  have  an 
extenNivo  correspondence  with  the  learned  both  at  home 
and  abroad,- much  of  which  has  been  preserved  and  pub- 
lished. The  prebend  of  Ilfracombe  was  given  to  him, 
though  a layman.  He  was  made  head  master  of  ^l^est- 
minster  School  in  1592,  and  Clarencieux  King-at-Arros  in 
1597,  without  having  passed  through  the  inferior  ofiiccs  of 
herald  or  pursuivant.  This  was  distasteful  to  the  old 
utlicors  of  the  College  of  Arms,  and  led  to  what  must  have 
been  to  him  harassing  dissensions. 

The  remainder  of  his  history  is  to  be  found  in  a cataloguo 
of  his  writings.  We  shall  touch  upon  them  briefly.  Hii 
Annals  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  the  next  in  celebrity  to 
his  Britannia,  an  admirable  digest  of  the  events  of  that 
reign,  delivered  in  pure  and  elegant  Ijitinity.  He  intended 
a similar  work  on  the  reign  of  James,  but  of  this  only  the 
heads  were  prep.vred.  His  folio  volume  of  tbe  works  of 
some  of  our  old  l.,atin  chroniclers  was  printed  at  Frankfort 
in  1603.  It  belongs  to  the  set  of  Latin  chroniclers  on  Eng- 
lish affairs,  and  contains  Asser,  Walsingham,  Giraldus 
Cambreiisis.  and  others.  Among  his  minor  works  two  only 
need  be  mentioned,  his  ‘Remains  concerning  Britain,'  pub- 
lished in  1604,  a very  amusing  and  instructive  volumo  ; 
and  a small  Greek  grammar  fur  the  use  of  WesUnitister 
School,  which  was  first  published  in  1597. 

Camden  reache«l  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Ho  died  on  the 
, 9th  November,  1623,  at  Chisclhurst  in  Kent,  and  was  in- 
terred in  Westminster  Abbey,  a great  assemblage  of  tlie 
learned  and  illustrious  doing  him  honour  at  iiis  funeral. 
A monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  which  still  re- 
mains. It  has  his  bust  with  the  left  band  rcstin^on  the 
‘ Britannia.' 

He  never  married,  and  at  his  death  left  a good  estate,  tho 
greater  port  of  which  he  devoted,  a little  before  his  death,  to 
founding  an  historical  lecture  in  tho  University  of  Oxford, 
now  called  the  Camden  Professorship  of  History. 

CAMDEN.  CHARLES  PRATT,  EARL  OF.  was  a 
younger  son  of  Sir  John  Pratt,  who  was  successively  a puisne 
judge  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench  and  chief  justice  of  that 
court,  in  the  reign  of  George  L He  was  descended  from  a 
ramily  of  consideration  in  Devonshire,  of  which  county 
Chief  Justice  Pratt,  his  father,  wasa  native.  Charles  Pratt 
was  born  in  the  year  1714.  He  went  at  an  early  ago  to 
Eton  ; and  in  1731,  having  obtained  the  election  to  King’s- 
College,  Cambridge,  he  removed  to  tho  university.  4-le 
became  u fellow,  according  to  the  usual  routine,  in  17.14  ; 
in  the  summer  of  1 738  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  and  in  the 
following  year  took  his  master's  degree.  He  made  his  first 
entrance  into  the  profession  in  the  courts  of  coinroun  law, 
ami  traxelleil  tho  western  circuit  for  several  years  willi  liltlo 
or  no  practice.  Conceiving  his  prospects  of  succet-s  iu  the 
profession  of  the  taw  to  be  ho{)eless,  he  at  one  time  r«-st>l\itl 
to  abandon  it  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  church.  Hetdey. 
afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  NorlhiugUm,  who  was  at  that 
time  ill  considerable  practice  on  Uie  western  circuit,  U said 
to  have  dissuaded  him  from  tho  execution  of  this  purpose, 
and  to  have  induced  him  to  continue  in  his  course  until  his 
turn  for  business  and  advanrement  shuiiUl  arriie.  He  hud 
the  good  sense  to  follow  this  judii-iuus  adviee,  and  shortly 
afterwards  his  business  began  to  increase.  His  practice  us 
a junior,  however,  appears  never  to  ha\e  been  coin-uU-rabk*. 
His  name  appears  occasionally  in  the  rep^>r(«  uf  cases  of 
parochial  setllcmciit  from  tho  westcmaiircuit ; and  in  1752 
wc  find  him  employed  as  ono  of  the  counsel  in  defence  ttf 
Owen,  the  boikseller,  who  had  been  prosccute«l  by  t'ne 
atlornoy-gonoral  for  publishing  a libel  upun  the  House  of 
Commons  (Howell's  Slate  Trialt,  vol.  xviii.  p.  1203).  In 
the  following  year  he  also  appeared  as  couni^l  for  the  pri- 
soner in  the  trial  of  Timothy  Murphy  for  forging  a will,  a 
case  w'hieh  excited  muc)i  atiLiuioti  at  the  limo  (HoweU’s 
Slate  Triale,  vol.  xix.  p.  693).  But  previuusly  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  atturucy-genural,  he  had  much  less  general 
practice  in  tho  courts  of  WesUniuster-hall  than  several  ad- 
vocates whom  at  a subse<iuent  period  of  his  life  he  b-fl  fur 
behind  him  in  professional  ailvancement.  In  the  cour^•  ui 
tho  change  uf  adminislratioti  which  took  place  iu  Juno, 
1757,  Sir  Robert  Henley,  the  early  friend  and  adusez  ol 
Pratt,  was  promoted  from  the  ullicu  of  attomey-geueral  to 
that  of  lord  keeper;  and  upon  occasion  uf  lUia  vacancy, 
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T^rd  Chatham,  who  had  been  a contem|K>rary  with  Pratt  at 
Eton,  and  placed  {^eat  confidence  in  him,  insisted  upon  his 
beinj;  made  atU>rney*general ; and  he  was  immudiutel)  af> 
terwards  returned  to  parliament  as  representative  of  the 
now  abolished  borough  of  Downton,  in  Wiltshire.  During 
the  four  years  that  he  continued  to  be  a member  of  tlte 
House  of  Commons  he  did  not  take  any  very  active  or  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  debates. 

His  professional  business  while  he  was  attorney-general 
became  very  extensive,  particularly  in  the  court  of  chancery. 
His  official  conduct  as  attornev-general  appears  to  have 
been  uniformly  judicious  and  moderate.  The  only  ex-officio 
information  for  libel  filed  by  him  was  instituted  against  Dr. 
Shebbearo  for  his  * Letter  to  the  People  of  England of 
which  Horne  Tooke  says  (Howell’s  State  Trial*,  vol,  xx. 
p.  70S)  * that  if  ever  there  was  an  infamous  libel  against 
government  surely  it  was  that.’  In  his  speech  upon  the 
trial  of  this  ioformitiun.  Pratt  declared  that  'ho  did  not 
wisli  for  the  conviction  of  the  dcfcrulant  if  any  man  in  the 
world  could  entertain  a doubt  of  his  guilt.’  His  language 
and  demeanour,  ns  the  official  advocate  fbr  the  prosecution 
on  the  trials  of  Dr.  Henscy  for  treason,  and  Earl  Ferrers 
for  murder,  were  fliir  and  temperate;  he  contented  himself 
with  a simple  statement  of  the  facts,  without  attempting  to 
inflame  or  aggravate  the  charge.  It  may  he  obsciA'cd,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  respect  he  pnlV  followed  the  example  of 
his  immediate  predecessors : moderation  and  self-restraint 
in  the  conduct  of  government  proseoutions  had  been  con- 
scientiously observed  by  the  crown  advocates,— by  Somers, 
Yorke,  and  Murray,  over  lince  the  revolution ; and  it  was 
chiefly  at  a period  previous  to  that  event,  and  subsequently 
to  Lord  Camden's  time,  that  a practice  prevailed  less  con* 
sistent  with  humanity  and  good  taste. 

The  death  of  Chief  Justice  Willes.  at  the  close  of  1761, 
caused  a vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  common  picas  ; aiul 
this  being  one  of  those  judicial  offices  of  which  by  long 
usage  the  attorney-general  for  the  time  being  is  considcrofl 
to  have  the  refusal,  it  was  accordingly  offered  to  Pratt,  and 
accepted  by  him.  Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  bench  the 
grtmt  question  respecting  the  legality  of  general  warrants 
was  raised,  by  the  proccMings  of  government  with  relation 
to  the  celebrated  John  W'ilkes.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt 
expressed  his  opinion  against  the  asserted  power  of  (he 
secretary  of  state  to  authorize  arrests,  or  the  seizuro  of 
papers  upon  general  warrants,  with  a greater  degree  of 
warmth  than  was  usual,  or  perhaps  justiflable,  in  pro- 
nouncing a more  judicial  decision  ; but  his  energy  on  this 
occasion  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
feeling  of  the  times,  and  produced  for  him  a larger  share  of 
popular  favour  tnan  had  been  possessed  by  any  jurlge  in 
England  since  the  revolution.  Addresses  of  thanks  were 
vot^  to  him  by  many  of  tho  principal  towns,  and  several 
public  bodies  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  their  re- 
spective corporations.  Tho  city  of  London,  in  particular, 
placed  his  portrait  in  Guildhall,  with  an  inscription  in 
honour  of  the  * raainfaincr  of  English  constitutional  liberty.’ 

When  the  Rockingham  administration  came  into  power, 
in  the  summer  of  1765,  I,.ord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  was  raided 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Camden,  of  Camden 
Place,  m tlw  county  of  Kent.  He  did  not  however 
by  any  means  become  an  adherent  of  that  ministry;  on 
the  contrary,  ho  made  a vigorous  opposition  to  one  of  the 
first  measures  iiflniduccd  by  them  m thcjcnsuingjiarlia- 
ment,  namely,  the  resolution  asserting  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  impose  laws  upon  the  American  colonics  in  all 
cases  whatsoever ; by  which  resolution,  and  an  act  to  ba 
founded  upon  it,  the  government  pn>posed  to  qualify  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  stamp  act  of  the  previous  ses- 
sion. He  also  gave  his  decided  opposition  to  the  declaratory 
act  to  ihe  same  effect  a*  tho  resolutions  which  afterwanls 
accompanied  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act. 

When  Jyml  Rockingham's  cpncmcral  administration 
broke  up  in  July,  1766.  Lord  Northington,  being  removed 
from  the  court  of  chancery,  became  president  of  the  council ; 
and  upon  the  occurrence  of  tliis  vacancy,  the  seals  were  given 
to  Lord  Camden.  » 

Tlic  duke  of  Grafton's  administration,  composed  as  it  was 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  materials,  so  * chequert'd  and 
speckled, — a piece  of  joinery  «o  cnwsly  indented  and  whim- 
sic.ally  dove-tailed,’  as  Burke  dcscrib<^  it,  contained  within 
itself  the  elements  of  its  dissolution  ; and  its  fall  was  accele- 
rated by  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  relating 
to  John  Wilkes,  iHid  the  measures  respecting  America,  both 


' of  which  nad  excited  a violent  fermentation  in  the  publi* 
mind.  Upon  the  opening  of  thesesMon  of  1770,  Lord  Cam 
den  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords  his  Dppi«ition  to  go- 
vernment, and  actually  voted  for  I«oni  Chatham’s  amend- 
ment to  the  ministerial  adrlress.  Such  a declaration  by 
the  lord  chancellor,  accompanie<l  by  an  unequivocal  act  o, 
hostility  to  tho  government,  tiecessarilj  led  to  his  removal 
from  the  woolsack. 

lArU  Camden's  character  as  a prcsidfng  judge  in  the  court 
of  chancery  is  thus  described  by  a cuntem|H>rary  writer 
‘ He  was  blessed  by  nature  with  a clear,  persuasive,  and 
satisfactory  manner  of  conveying  his  ideas.  In  the  midst 
of  politeness  and  facility,  he  kejit  up  the  true  dignity  of  his 
im^rtant  office:  in  the  mid>l  of  exemplary  patience  (foreign 
to  Ins  natural  temper,  and  therefore  the  morecommenflable), 
his  understanding  was  always  vigilant.  His  memory  was 
prodigious  in  readiness  and  comprehension  ; but  above  all, 
there  appeared  a kind  of  benevolent  buhritudu  for  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  that  won  the  suitors  to  a thorough  and  im- 
plicit confldence  in  him.  He  was  apt  on  the  other  band  to 
ijo  a little  loo  prolix  in  the  reastin  of  his  decrees,  by  taking 
notice  even  of  inferior  circumstances,  ami  viewing  the  ques- 
tion In  every  conceivable  light.  This  however  was  an  error 
on  the  right  side,  and  arose  front  his  wish  to  satisfy  the  bar 
amf  his  own  mind,  which  was  (}>crkapH  to  a weakness)  Ais- 
salisfied  with  its  first  impressions  however  strong.  He  had 
oilier  faults  that  have  met  with  severe  and  deserved  cen 
sure  : he  wore  a tic-wig  in  court,  and  has  been  frequently 
observed  to  garter  up  nis  stockings  while  the  counsel  were 
the  most  strenuous  m their  eloquence.'  (Almon  s Anec- 
dote*, vol.  i.  p.  364.) 

With  tho  surrender  of  the  seals,  in  1770,  Lord  Camden’s 
judicial  career  finally  closed  ; and  during  the  remaining 
twenty-four  years  of  his  life  he  was  entirely  a political  cha- 
mclor.  His  general  parliamentary  conduct  during  tho 
remarkable  session  of  1 770.  consisted  in  a strenuous  oppo- 
sition to  tho  u^icy  of  Lord  North's  administration ; and 
Lord  Mansfi^^feas  on  most  occasions  his  personal  antago- 
nist. The  dt^nne  asserted  by  Lonl  Mansfield  on  the  trials 
of  Woolfull  and  Miller,  that  tho  jury, in  cases  of  libtd,  were 
to  decide  upon  the  fact  of  publication  only  (a  ({uestion  which 
was  not  finally  determined  until  the  passing  of  Mr.  Fox's 
libel  act,  in  1792),  was  wannly  reprobated  by  Lord  Camden 
inthoHuusoofI./)rdB;  and  upon  this  and  ujion  other  occa.sions 
he  indulged  in  a degree  of  personal  bitterness  towards  the 
chief  justice  which  is  variously  accouiUefl  for  by  contemporary 
writers,  but  which  certainly  derogates  from  the  dignity 
and  general  merit  of  I.ord  Camden’s  character.  I»nl  Cam- 
den also  uniformly  oppf>sed  the  IU-advise<l  policy  of  Lord 
North  respecting  America  ; and  in  !778  he  signed,  and  is 
said  to  have  framed  the  protest  of  tho  Djrds  against  thv 
rejection  of  I./)rd  Rockingham's  motion  for  an  address  to 
tho  king,  praying  him  to  disavow  the  obnoxious  manifesto 
of  the  American  comnii'‘siuners.  On  the  recal  of  Jx>rd 
Rockingham  and  the  Whigs  to  power  in  1 782,  Lord  Cum 
den  was  appoinie<!  prcswlcnl  of  the  council ; but  was  displaced 
upon  Ihe  formation  of  the  CoalilMfn-niinistry  in  1783.  To 
this  administrution  he  idafod  himself  in  zealmis  opposition  ; 
and  in  tho  debate  on  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill  in  Ihe  House  of 
Dirds.  he  distinguished  himself  hv  an  able  and  eloquent 
speech  against  tho  measure.  The  fnto  of  this  bill  put  an 
end  to  the  short  exislenee  of  (he  Coalition-ministry  ; ami 
soon  after  the  formation  of  Mr.  Piit’s  administration,  Lord 
Camden  was  reinstated  in  the  office  of  president  of  the 
council,  which  he  continued  to  hold  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Though  now  upwanls  of  70  yeys  of  age,  and 
though  his  health  was  considerably  imiuiired  by  repeated 
attacks  of  gouf,  he  continued  his  atlcnoance  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  actively  assisted  in  the  several  debates  upon 
the  Indian  Judicature  Bill,  the  Wine  Excise  Bill,  and  several 
other  important  measures  which  were  introduced  during  tho 
early  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration ; and  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  king's  derangement  in  1788,  he  introduced  the 
plan  proposed  by  government  for  the  establishment  of  a re- 
gency. In  1786  he  was  created  Karl  Camden,  and  received 
the  additional  title  of  Viscount  Bayham.of  Bayham  Abbey, 
in  the  county  of  Kent  The  last  occasion  upon  which  he  took 
a part  in  the  debates  was  up<m  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Fox's 
celebrated  Libel  Act.  in  1792.  The  question  of  the  province 
of  juries  in  coses  of  libel  was  one  which  during  tho  whole  of 
his  hfe  had  deeply  interested  iuro:  in  his  defence  of  Owen, 
in  1 752,  he  had  warmly  asserted  tho  popular  doctrine  upon 
this  subject : and  on  tho  introduction  of  this  bill  into  (bw 
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Houm  of  be  particularly  disijnguislicd  biraself  by 

the  animation  and  eloquence  with  which,  in  advanced  ase. 
he  maintained  the  principle  which  in  hU  early  years  he 
had  often  zealously  espoused. 

l»rd  (Jamdcn  died  on  the  13th  of  April,  179-I,  in  Uie  80th 
year  of  his  u^'C.  It  is  remarkable  that  until  very  lately  no 
oonnocteil  bioktraphy  of  a man  so  distin|(uUhed  os  a ilales- 
inuu  and  jud>'e  should  have  been  published.  Some  remarks 
on  his  political  and  judicial  character  may  bo  found  in 
Almon’s  Amrdoiet  nf  Eminent  Pertont,\o\.  i. ; and  an  ex- 
tremely well'wriUen  life  of  him  is  contained  in  the  Late 
Ma^tisine  for  February,  1818. 

CAMEL,  a genus  of  ruminants  without  horns,  Garntd  of 
the  Hebrews,  Djemal  of  the  Arabs,  cd^ijXoc  (camclus) 
nf  tho  Greeks,  6'amc/us  of  the  Romans,  Cammello  of  the 
Italians.  El  Comelln  of  the  Sjianiards,  Kumeel  of  the  Ger- 
mans. and  Chdmeau  of  the  French. 

7eelh,  4r.,  ihirty-/our.  Sixteen  in  the  upper  jaw  ; viz., 
two  incisors — for  the  camels  and  the  llamas  have  these,  and 
form  the  exceptions,  the  other  ruminants  being  without  any 
ihrisors  in  the  upper  jaw— two  canines,  itvelvc  molars. 
Eit'hleen  in  the  lower  jaw;  viz.,  six  incisors,  two  canines, 
ten  molars.  Tho  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  bear  a dotie  re- 
semblance to  canine  teeth,  fi»r  they  are  wmiral.  coinpreveil 
nl  the  sidt's.  pointed,  nivl  somewhat  cunt-d  or  luHiked. 
Tlicro  is  anulher  diflerenre  between  llie  camels  and  the 
other  ruminants:  (he  former  have  the  scaphoid  and  eubo'id 
bones  of  the  tarsus  Hcparattnl.  Instead  of  the  great  horny 
case  or  shoe,  which  envelopes  all  the  lower  part  of  each  toe 
and  determines  the  figure  of  the  ordinary  cloven  hoof,  the 
camels  have  only  a small  one,  or  rather  the  rudiment  of  one, 
adiicrtng  only  to  the  Inst  joint  of  the  toe,  and  symmetrical 
m form,  like  the  hoofs  of  tlie  ruchycUntmta.  These  and 
other  pci’ulianties  of  form  lend  to  (he  opinion  that  the  camels 
and  the  llamas  form  the  link  Iwtween  Uie  EuminanU  and 
Parhyderntala  (thick-skinned  animals). 

General  oilenlog^y.  For  this  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Dr.  Walter  Adam’s  pa{>er  on  the  ostcula^|Bl  symmetry 
of  the  Baririan  camel  m the  ' Transactions^Pthe  Linnoan 
Society  of  I/indon,’  vol.  xvi.  p.  525. 

Tlie  ^enenr  characlert  may  be  thus  summed  up ; 

Lower  inci.sors  in  the  form  of  cutting  wedges;  upper 
incisors  sub-lateral,  canines  conical,  sub-erect,  strong; 
false  molars  situated  in  the  interdentary  space  on  either 
aide. 

Head  long;  upper  iip  cleft ; nostrils  slit  nb1U|uely ; eyes 
proniineirt;  ears  small  Neck  elongate*!.  Back  with  fleshy 
bosses  or  hunches;  tail  moderate.  Toes  united  below. 
Teats  ventral,  four  in  number.  Hair  inclining  to  woolly. 
Callosities  on  the  breast,  and  flexible  (>ointa  of  the  extremi- 
ties. 

The  upper  lip  of  the  camol  swollen  and  dividtd.  the  pn>- 
jecting  otbits  of  its  eyes,  the  lengthencil  nml  rcrtainly 
iiol  graceful  neck,  the  back  hossed  with  a bun.  < . r humps, 
and  croup  comparniively  weak,  supported  upon  the  long 
and  nwkwanl-looking  logs  tcrinimitnig  in  app.irently  dis- 
pro)K>rtioncd  fecL,  arc  nut  materials  fur  prixlucing  elegance 
of  form:  and  indeed  tl>e  air  of  the  animal  is  altogetlier 
grotesque ; but  this  uncouth  shape  is,  as  we  shall  prcsentlv 
see.  one  of  tlmse  admirable  examples  of  contrivance  which 
mu>t  strike  the  most  casual  observer. 

Tlie  two  sjicfies  of  camel  were  well  known  to  Aristotle, 
who,  in  bis  ‘Natural  History'  (ii.  1),  mentions  both  the 
Arabian  and  tho  Bactrian,  remarking  that  the  latter  has 
two  bumps,  whereas  the  former  has  but  one.  That  accu- 
rate observer  wa.s  well  aware  that,  though  the  camel  is  retro- 
mingent,  it  is  not  retrocopulant  (ii.  1.,  v.  ‘2).  In  the  chaptor 
last  (|Uuted,  he  describes  the  union  with  the  female  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  ; and  ntodurn  observations  concur  entirely 
with  his  account.  Pliny,  on  the  contrary  (//«/.  x.  63),  with 
his  usual  attachment  to  the  marvellous,  repeats  tho  common 
error,  nutwiihsianding  : ‘Coitus  aver>.uselephantis.  camelie, 
tigribus,  lynribux,  rhinoieroli,  leoni,  dasypodi,  cuniculis, 
quibus  aver«a  genitalia.'  In  the  rutting  season  a fetid 
humour  U sai<l  to  distd  from  their  heads,  and  the  male,  who 
IS  very  violent  at  such  seasons,  protrudes,  with  a singular 
nmse.  a portion  of  tho  velum  polaii.  From  the  passage  in 
Plmy  [Hist.  viii.  51),  ‘ I>c  suibus.’  it  would  appear  that  it 
w;u  not  unusual  to  castrate  the  females,  ‘Castrantur  foi- 
innirn  quoque  sic  uli  rameli.'  Camus  refers  also  to /Elian 
iDe  Sat.  Anim.,  iv.  55). 

Organization^  and  tts  adaptation  to  the  hai/its  o/  the 
anim^.  The  proUvm  being  pro|>oacd  to  construct  an  ani- 


mated machine  Uiai  ahould  be  best  calculated  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  animal,  where  could  we  find  a better 
solution  of  it  than  in  the  construct  ion  of  the  camel?  The 
pads  or  sole-cushions  of  the  spreading  feet  are  ilivided  Into 
two  toes  without  l>eing  externally  separated,  which  buoy  up, 
as  it  were,  the  whole  bulk  with  their  expensive  elasticity 
from  sinking  in  the  sand,  on  which  it  advances  with  silent 
ste|i — the  nostrils  so  fortneil  that  the  ammal  can  close 
them  at  will  to  exclude  the  drift  sand  of  tlie  parching 
simoom — the  powerful  upper  incisor  teeth  fur  assisting 
in  the  divisiun  of  the  (ouuu  prickly  shrubs  and  dry  stunted 
herbage  of  the  desert — and,  above  all,  the  cellular  siruclure 
of  the  stomach,  which  is  cu|>able  of  being  comeried  into  an 
assemblage  of  water  tanks,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the 
care  manifested  in  tho  structure  of  this  extraurdmury  qua* 
dniped. 

Tiie  stomach  of  the  camel  has  been  well  described  by 
Sir  Everard  Home;  and,  as  this  organ  is  of  such  pecu- 
liar iinpurtauce  to  the  unimol,  We  proceed  to  give  bis  de- 
scription. 

'The  camel's  stomach,  anteriorly,  fonus  one  large  bag. 
but  when  laid  open  this  is  found  to  be  divided  into  two  cum- 
partnienls.oii  its  poslerior  part,  by  a strong  ridge,  wliii  h pa.>-'es 
down  from  tlie  right  side  ofthe  orifice  of  the  <je>>u|ihagUA.iii  a 
longitudinal  direction.  Titis  ridge  forms  one  side  of  a griove 
that  leads  to  the  orifice  of  the  second  cavity,  and  is  conti- 
nued on  beiutid  that  part,  bci-oiniug  one  boundary  to  tho 
cellular  structure  met  with  in  that  situation.  Frum  this 
ridge  eigiH  strong  muscular  bands  go  ulT  at  right  ungles, 
and  afterwards  form  curved  lines,  till  they  arc  insensibly 
io8t  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  These  are  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  and.  being  inierr^ucied  in  a regular 
way  by  transverse  muscular  septa,  form  the  cells.  This  cel- 
lular structure  is  in  the  left  compartment  of  the  first  cu)ii>, 
and  there  is  another  of  a more  superficial  kind  on  the  right, 
placed  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  made  up  of  twenty- 
one  rows  of  smaller  cells,  but  entirely  unrotinecled  with  the 
grc.it  ridge.  On  the  left  side  of  the  tenuinatiun  of  the  o;so- 
phugus,  a broad  muscular  band  has  itsorigin  frum  the  coats  of 
the  first  cavity,  ami  passes  down  in  the  form  of  a fold  paral- 
lel to  the  great  ridge,  till  it  entera  the  orifice  of  the  second, 
where  it  takes  another  direction.  It  is  continued  along  tlio 
upper  edge  of  that  cavity,  and  terminates  within  the  orifice 
of  a small  bag.  which  may  be  termed  the  third  cavity.  This 
band  on  one  side  and  the  great  ridge  on  the  other  form  a 
canal,  which  leads  from  tho  asophagus  down  to  the  cellular 
structure  in  the  lower  part  of  the  first  cavity.  The  orifice 
of  the  second  cavity,  when  this  muscle  is  not  in  action,  is 
nearly  shut ; it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  side  of  the  first.  The 
second  cavity  forms  a pendulous  bag,  in  which  there  are 
twelve  rows  of  rclls.  formed  by  as  many  strung  muscular 
bands,  passing  in  a transverse  uirvction,  and  intersected  by 
weaker  muscular  bands,  so  as  to  form  the  orifli'vs  of  tliu 
cells.  Above  these  cells,  between  them  and  tho  muscle 
which  passes  along  the  upper  part  of  this  cavity,  is  a smooth 
surface,  extending  from  the  orifice  of  this  cavity  tu  the  ter- 
mination in  tho  third. 

‘ From  tills  account  it  is  evident  that  the  second  cavity 
neither  receives  the  solid  food  in  the  first  instance,  as  in  the 
bullock,  nor  does  the  food  aflerwards  pass  into  the  cavity  or 
cellular  structure.  The  foofl  first  passes  into  the  first  com- 
partment of  tlie  first  cavity,  and  that  portiun  of  it  which  lies 
in  the  recess,  immediately  below  tbe  cnlsance  of  the  uiso- 
phagus,  under  trbich  the  cells  are  situated,  is  kept  luui.t, 
and  is  readily  returned  into  the  mouth  along  the  groove 
fonned  for  that  purpose,  by  the  action  of  the  strong  mu^le 
which  surrounds  this  part  of  the  stomach,  so  that  the  cellu- 
lar portion  of  the  first  cavity  in  Uie  camel  performs  the  same 
office  as  the  second  in  tbe  ruminants  with  boms.  While 
tho  camel  is  drinking,  the  action  of  tbe  muscular  band  opens 
the  orifice  of  the  second  cavity  at  tbe  same  time  that  it  directs 
the  water  into  it ; and  when  the  cells  of  that  cavity  are  full, 
tho  rest  runs  off  into  the  cellular  structure  of  tho  first  cavity 
immediately  below,  and  afterwards  into  the  general  cnMiy. 
It  would  appear  that  camels  when  accustomed  to  go  jour- 
neys, in  which  they  are  kept  for  an  unusual  number  of  days 
without  water,  acquire  ttio  power  of  dilating  the  cells  so  as 
to  make  them  contain  a more  than  ordinary  (|uaiitily  as  a 
supply  for  their  journey  ; at  least,  such  i»  (he  account  given 
by  those  who  have  been  in  Egypt,  When  the  cud  has  betm 
chewed,  it  has  to  pass  along  the  upper  part  of  the  se<’und 
cavity  before  it  ran  reach  the  tbiru.  How  this  is  eiTerlcd 
without  its  falbng  into  tbe  cellular  portiou,  could  uoi,  from 
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mDT  mspeetion  of  dried  specimens,  be  nscerUined  ; but 
when  Ihe  recent  itomach  is  accurately  examined,  the  mode 
in  which  this  is  managed  becomes  eery  obrious.  At  the 
time  that  the  cud  has  to  pass  from  the  mouth,  the  muscular 
band  contracts  with  so  much  force,  that  it  not  only  opens 
the  orifice  of  tlio  second  cavity,  but  acting  on  the  mouth  of 
* the  third  brings  it  forward  into  the  second,  by  which  means 
the  muscular  ridges  that  separate  the  rows  of  cells  are 
brought  close  together,  so  dl  to  exclude  these  cavities  from 
the  canal  through  which  the  cud  passes.* 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Roj'al  College  of  Surgeons  there 
is  a dried  preparation  of  tho  digestive  organs  of  the  caroeU 
and  in  the  gallery  (Nos.  567,  5€8.  and  569)  portions  of  them 
may  be  seen  presett  ed  in  spirit.  Tho  author  of  4io  account 
above  quoted  having  stated  that  John  Hunter  did  not  give 
crtKlit  to  the  assertion  that  the  camel  can  retain  a quantity 
of  water  in  its  stomach  unmixed  with  the  food,  and  capable 
of  being  recovered  after  the  animal  has  been  killed,  it  be* 
came  neccuary  that  there  should  be  some  explanation  of 
that  great  physiologist’s  real  views  of  the  subject.  We  find, 
accordinglv,  in  the  valuable  catalogue  of  the  college  mu* 
scum,  umicr  No.  567.  which  exhibits  a purliun  of  the  reti- 
culum or  water-bag,  the  following  interesting  narrative:— 
' There  exists  a general  lielief,  founded  on  the  concurrent 
testimonies  of  travellers  who  have  visited  the  desert  regions 
inhabited  by  the  camel,  that  that  animal  can  retain  a quan- 
' tity  of  water  in  its  stomach  unmixed  with  the  food,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  recovered  after  the  animal  has  been  killed, 
rerrault  {Mem.  pour  servir  d f Paris,  1676)  and 

Daubenton  (BufTon,  Hiit.  Sat.  ‘Ito.  t.  xi.  n.  227)  drew  the 
* same  conclusion  from  their  dissections  of  the  camel ; but  it 
has  been  said  that  *'  Mr.  Hunter  did  not  give  crcrlit  lo  the 
assertion."  On  referring,  however,  to  the  work  stated  by 
Sir  Rverard  Home,  in  his  Lectures  on  Comparative  /ina- 
tomy,  to  contain  Mr.  Hunter's  obscrvotiiuis  on  the  subject, 
he  would  appear  rather  to  have  inninlained  a contrary 
nion.  Tho  passage  occurs  in  the  following  note  by  Dr. 
Patrick  Russell,  in  the  Ap|Mmdix  to  his  brutber'r  History 
of  Aleppo: — " That  water,  in  cases  of  emergency,  is  taken 
from  the  stomach  of  cameU,  is  n fact  neither  doubled  in 
Syria  nor  thought  strange.  I never  was  myself  in  a cara- 
van reduced  to  such  an  expedient;  but  1 had  the  less  rea> 
sun  to  distrust  the  report  of  uihcrs,  partieularly  of  the  Arabs^ 
seeing  that  even  the  love  of  the  marvellous  could  in  such 
a case  be  no  inducement  to  invention.  It  may  perhaps  be 
superduous  to  produce  the  authority  of  an  Arab  historian 
(Beidawi),  who,  in  liis  account  of  the  Prophet's  Expedition 
to  Tabuc  against  the  Greeks,  relates,  among  other  distresses 
of  the  army,  that  they  were  reduce*!  to  the  neacssity  of 
killing  their  camels  for  ihe  sake  of  the  water  contained  in 
their  stomachs,  (Sale,  Koran,  p.  164;  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fait  of  the  Foman  Umpire,  v.  p,  245.)” 

‘ On  my  return  from  the  Kast  Indies,  in  1 769,  hetging  ac- 
cidentally that  my  friend  Mr.  John  Hunter  had  dissected  a 
camel,  and  was  supposed  to  have  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  animal's  power  of  preserving  water  in  iu  stomach  was  ra- 
ther iinprohahle,  I took  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him 
on  tho  subject,  when  (to  the  best  of  my  reonllertiun)  he  told 
me  that  he  by  no  means  drew  any  such  absolute  inference 
from  his  dis.scction  ; that  he  saw  no  reason  for  assigning 
more  than  four  stomachs  to  the  camel,  though  he  could 
conceive  that  water  might  be  found  in  tho  paunch  little  im- 
pregnated by  the  dry  provender  of  the  desert,  and  readily 
separating  or  draining  from  it." 

In  hopes  that  other  particulars  might  be  found  among 
the  papers  of  my  lately-deceased  friend,  1 applied  to  his 
brutlier-in-law,  Mr.  Home,  who  informed  me  that  he  had 
examined  ibero.  but  without  discovering  any  obsei^'ations 
on  Ihe  subject."  (Vo!,  ii.  p.  425.) 

' From  these  remarks,  then,  it  appears  that  the  small  cavity 
regarded  by  Daubenton  as  analogous  to  a reticulum,  was 
not  oonsidcred  by  Mr.  Hunter  as  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  ranked  as  a distinct  stomach  ; and  the  water-bag  must 
therefore,  in  hia  opinion,  have  held  the  place  of  the  honey- 
comb-hag  in  the  horned  ruminnnU.  And  when  we  compare 
the  relation  of  the  reticulum  to  the  rumen  in  that  tribe, 
with  tho  corresponding  free  communication  which  subsists 
between  the  water-bag  and  rumen  in  the  camel  tribe ; and 
when  also  wc  observe  in  both  tho  precise  correspondence  in 
the  mcMle  of  communication  of  these  two  cavities  with  the 
msophagus  and  with  the  muscular  apparatus  destined  to 
convey  the  remaaticated  food  beyond  their  apertures  into 
the  third  cavity,  and  at  the  same  time  find  an  approach  to 


the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  cells  of  the  water-bag  in  the 
reticulum  of  some  of  the  homed  ruminants ; it  beeomea 
evident  that  the  two  cavities  are  analogous,  the  reticulum 
of  the  camel  being  modified  for  its  destined  functions  by 
the  greater  development  of  the  secondary  cells,  by  the  alA 
senoe  of  a cuticular  lining,  and  by  the  production  of  the 
inner  layer  of  the  muscular  tunic,  which  Ibrms  the  appara- 
tus for  closing  the  orifice  of  the  primary  colls.  Tho  third 
cavity,  therefore,  which  could  not  have  l^n  recognised  as  a 
distinct  compartment  in  the  llama,  and  which  umkmbtedly 
receirea  the  remaaticated  food  in  the  camel,  ought  rather  lo 
be  regarded  as  a peculiar  structure,  to  which  nothing  analo- 
gous IS  to  be  found  in  the  stomachs  of  the  horned  ruminanU.* 


[Cell*  of  Camf-r*  Siosiac}i,  OBc-Dkilh  U natural  tib-.) 

Here  is  represented  the  muKular  arrangement  provided 
for  closing  the  orifices  of  the  colls,  so  as  to  prevent  the  food 
from  falling  into  them.  The  cells  themselves  are  exposed, 
bringing  into  view  their  bottoms,  the  muscular  conformation 
of  which  enables  the  animal  to  give  out  their  contents. 

The  seven  callosities  on  the  Ilexures  of  the  limbs  and 
chest,  and  the  hump  on  tho  bock,  seem,  perhapa,  to  bear 
more  relation  to  the  necesaiiics  of  the  animal,  ounsidored  as 
the  slave  of  man.  These  c.iliosilics  are  the  points  whereon 
the  animal  rests  when  it  kneels  down  to  receive  ita  burthen ; 
and  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  argue  that  they  are 
tlie  result  of  this  domesliratvd  state,  as  corns  are  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  a tight  shoe,  ^ili  observed  these  cal- 
losities upon  a young  camel  just  after  its  birih,  at  Pisa  : but 
it  may  bo  said,  particularly  as  there  it  no  period  known 
when  the  camel  was  not  under  the  control  of  man,  that  these 
callosities  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  gone- 
ration  from  the  aboriginal  enslaved  race.  On  the  other 
hand,  a child  is  not  born  with  corns;  nor  can  the  instances 
of  hornless  oxen  and  sheep  and  rumpless  fowls,  where  a 
defect  has  been  carefully  followed  up  till  the  horn  or  rump 
has  disappeared,  bo  looked  upon  as  parallel.  We  must  a^, 
moreover,  that  the  hump,  which  is  a I'aiiy  secretion,  is  known 
to  be  absorbed  into  the  system  when  the  animal  is  pinched 
for  food,  thus  forming  a provi»iun  against  Ihe  casualties  of  a 
life  ordained  to  be  spent  in  the  desert ; nor  are  the  callosi- 
ties more  than  we  should  expert  as  protections  for  those 
parts  of  the  limbs  on  which  the  body,  when  the  animal  is 
taking  its  rest,  is  supported  on  the  arid  sands. 

Uses. — The  camel  furnishes  the  Arab  with  flesh  and 
milk;  of  iis  hair  he  weaves  cloUiing  and  even  tents;  his 
belt  and  his  sandals  are  the  produce  of  its  hide ; and  tho 
dung  all'ords  him  fuel.  Tho  soul  of  this  fuel,  after  having 
undergone  tiic  process  of  sublimaiion  in  closed  vessers,  pro- 
duced the  sal  ammouiac,  or  muriate  of  ammonia,  which  w at 
formerly  imported  from  Egypt  into  this  country,  where  the 
alkali  is  now,  however,  manufactured  in  a variety  of  wayi. 
In  tho  East  tho  hair  of  the  camel  is  made  into  cloth  ; Uio 
raiment  of  John  the  Baptist  was  of  camel's  hair.  {Matthew, 
iii.  4 ; Mark,  i.  6.)  It  is  principally  imported  into  these 
islands  for  the  manufacture  of  pencils  for  the  painter.  The 
hair  which  is  tl)c  product  of  Persia  is  held  in  the  greatest 
estimation.  There  are  three  qualities— black,  red,  and  grey  ; 
the  black  brings  the  best  price,  the  red  cornea  next  in  value, 
and  the  grey  is  only  valued  at  half  the  price  of  the  red. 
But  these  uses  are  mere  trifles  when  compared  with  the 
paramount  importance  of  these  animals  as  commercial 
vehicles,  * ships  of  the  desert,*  as  they  have  been  poelieallv 
termed ; for  they  are  the  liviQg  laacbinea  by  means  of  which 
communication  is  kept  up  acn»s  the  most  desolate  and 
frightful  deserts,  which,  without  some  such  aid,  would  be 
entirely  impassable  by  man.  These  toilsome  journies  over 
the  most  dreary  and  inboapitalde  regions,  the  oiganisation 
of  the  cameh  of  which  a sketch  has  bMn  atteoptM,  and  ita 
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extreme  teroportnce,  enable  it  to  perform  with  comparative  I 
eaao.  | 

The  loarl  of  a heavy  or  ilow-f^ing  camel  in  one  of  the  ; 
rAravans  ia,  acconlinK  to  Major  Ronnell,  from  500  to  COO 
weight  The  latter  is  the  amount  ^ven  by  Sandys  as  the 
onlinary  load ; * yet,’  he  adds,  ‘ will  he  carry  a thousand.'  , 
At  Pisa  the  burthen  of  a fulbgrown  camel  is  stated  to  be 
sometimes  fourteen  kilogrammes  (above  bOO  lbs.)  The  mode 
of  training  the  beast  to  bear  these  loads  seems  to  vary.  Brue. 
speaking  of  an  Afrirnn  mode  (Senegal),  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  rentur)',  says, ' Soon  aAcr  a camel  is  bom, 
the  Moors  tie  his  feet  under  his  belly,  and  having  (hrown  a 
Urge  cloth  o%or  his  back,  put  heavy  stones  at  each  comer 
of  the  cloth,  which  rests  on  the  ground.  They  in  this  man* 
ner  0'*.cus*um  him  to  receive  the  heaviest  loads.'  Sanli  de- 
scribes tlie  method  adopted  at  Pisa,  At  ihe  age  of  four 
vc.irs,  a camel  which  is  intended  for  labour  is  ^iken  in. 
The  trainers  first  double  up  one  of  his  fore-legs,  which  they 
tie  fast  with  i cord;  they  then  pull  the  cord,  and  thus 
usually  compel  the  animal  to  fall  upon  bis  bent  knee.  If 
this  does  not  sucrecil,  they  tie  up  both  legs,  and  he  falls 
upon  both  knees  and  upon  the  callosity  which  is  upon  his 
breast.  They  ofleti  arci>mpany  this  operation  with  a parti- 
cular cry  and  with  a slight  blow  of  a whip.  At  this  cry  and 
hlow,  with  the  addition  of  a sudden  jerk  downwanU  of  his 
halier,  the  camel  gradually  learns  to  lie  down  upon  his 
belly,  with  his  legs  duuidod  under  him,  at  the  command  of 
his  driver.  The  trainers  then  accustom  him  to  a pack- 
saddle.  and  place  on  it  a load,  at  first  liglil,  but  increased  by 
degrees,  as  the  animal  advances  in  docility,  till  at  last,  when 
ho  rt«dtly  lies  down  at  the  voice  of  his  driver,  and  as  rea- 
dily rises  up  with  his  load,  his  education  is  so  far  complete. 
The  camels  at  Pitt,  it  appenn.  do  not  eoinptaiu  if  too 
heavily  laden  ; but  in  Egypt,  according  In  l>euon.  they  re- 
monstrated loudly  on  such  occasions,  cry  ing  out  when  they 
were  laden  too  heavily  or  uneijually. 

In  travelling  with  a caravan,  the  acute  sense  of  smelling 
poasessed  by  the  camel  is  strikingly  displaye^l.  When  ap- 
parently completely  worn  out.  and  when  all  have  hern  on 
the  point  of  perishing  with  thirst,  ho  Iiah  iH-cn  known  to 
break  bis  halter  and  run  with  unerring  certainty  to  n spring 
which  had  cscapeil  the  obotTvatiim  of  the  other  r]UBdrupcds 
of  the  caravan,  ami  of  mnn  hiinMdf.  Some  of  these  ac- 
counts of  the  pilgrimages  and  other  jounieyings  across  the 
deserts  are  full  of  the  wild  and  wonderful;  but  our  limits 
do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  details,  for  which  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  a very  interesting  account  of  the  camel 
in  * The  Menageries,'  vol.  i , and  the  authbrs  there  quoted, , 
ns  well  as  others  who  have  written  on  the  subject ; and  al- 
most every  African  and  oriental  traveller  has  done  so. 

Ge-igraphirol  di»tribution.—\n\»n,  Persia,  the  south 
of  Tartary,  some  parts  of  India,  and  Africa,  from  Egypt 
to  Mauritania,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  river 
Senegal,  appear  to  be  the  countries  over  which  the  Arabian 
camel  is  principally  distributed.  It  is  also  numerous  in 
the  Canary  Islands.  That  it  was  a native  of  Asia  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  the  great  oriental  commercial  ve- 
hicle of  ancient  as  it  is  of  modern  days,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Wu  trace  it  repeatedly  in  tho  Scriptures.  Thus  when 
Joseph's  brethren  had  cast  him  into  the  pit,  and.  after  (he 
commission  of  their  crime,  had  sal  down  to  eat  bread,  'they 
lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and.  buhrdd,  a company  of 
Ishmaciites  came  fnim  Gilead,  with  their  camels  lienring 
«icery  and  balm  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to 
Egypt.'  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25  ) Again,  in  Judges,  viH.  21,  we 
read  that  * Gideon  arose  ajid  slew  Zebah  and  Zalmunno, 
and  took  away  the  ornamcnis  that  were  on  their  camels’ 
nocks.'  In  Genesis  xxxii.  7,  we  find  that  Jacob  ’ divided 
the  people  (hat  was  with  him,  and  the  flocks,  and  herds,  and 
the  camels,  into  two  bands  and  the  domestic  state  of  the 
animal  at  this  earlv  period  is  further  proved  by  verse  15  of 
the  same  chapter,  where  we  see.  as  part  of  the  present  sent 
by  Jacob  to  propitiate  E-au,  'thirty  milch  earoeli  with  their 
cults.'  In  Leviticus,  xt.  4.  the  camel  is  enmneratvd  among 
the  fwrbidden  animal-*,  ‘because  he  chewelh  the  cud.  but 
(bvideth  not  thehouf:  he  is  unclean  unto  you.'  Part  of 
Job's  ‘ substance  (i.  3)  consisted  of  ibrec  Ibousand  camels 
and  the  third  messenger  of  evil  informs  him  (i.  17)  that 
* the  Chaldeans  made  out  three  bands,  and  fell  upon  the 
camels,  and  have  carried  them  away.'  When,  after  bis 

* Cmw  aoiieet  Ihsi  AtittnUM  Ui»t  iher*  bsv*  faMiD  fenoiw  vtw 
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afflictions,  tho  lyird  blessed  the  latter  end  of  Job  more  tbtB 
his  beginning'  (xlii.  12),  ‘six  thousand  camels'  formed  t 
portion  of  the  blessing.  And  here  we  may  observe  that 
though  the  inquiry  has  been  the  subject  of  much  research, 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
camel  in  an  originally  wild  state  at  any  period  whatever. 
Diodorus  and  Slralxi  indeed  mention  its  existence  in  such  a 
state  in  Arabia;  and  Desmoulins,  who  has  written  most 
valuably  on  the  subject,  assets  that  it  so  existed  in  the 
lime  of  Hadrian  : the  natives,  too,  of  Central  Africa  main- 
tain, it  is  said,  that  tho  animal  is  to  be  found  wild  in  the 
mountains  where  Europeans  have  never  penetrated.  But 
it  is  far  from  improbable  that  these  wild  camels  might,  like 
the  wild  librscs  of  the  American  prairies,  have  uw^  their 
parentage  to  camels  which  had  escaped  horn  the  control  of 
man.  Cuvier,  in  relating  the  report  of  Pullas  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  Bucharians  and  Tartars,  (hat  there  are 
wild  camels  in  the  deserts  of  the  middle  of  Asia,  well  re- 
marks that  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  the  Caloiucks  give 
liberty  to  oil  sorts  of  animals  from  a religious  principle. 

In  Europe,  Pisa  seems  to  be  Ibe  only  locality  where  tho 
camel  is  now  bred.  At  San  Rossora  the  arid  plains  and 
stunted  bushes  bear  some  distant  resemblance  to  tho  Asiatic 
and  African  desert;  but  most  suthors  who  understand  the 
subject  agree  in  eonsklering  that  the  race  is  fast  degenerating. 
Tho  time  of  their  introduction  into  Tuscany  docs  not  seem 
to  be  accurately  known,  but  there  is  good  evidence  that  Ihe 
assertion  of  their  having  been  reared  at  Pisa  since  the  time 
of  the  crusades,  made  by  tho  writer  ofa  somewhat  eccentric 
work  on  geology,  rests  on  no  very  sure  foundation.  The 
sixteenth  centurv  would  be  probably  a date  nearer  the  truth. 
In  ) 732,  when  tfio  stud  at  San  Rossora  was  dwindled  down 
to  six  females,  the  government  strengthened  it  by  the  im- 
portation of  thirteen  males  ond  seven  females  from  Tunis ; 
in  1789  it  numbered  one  hundred  and  ninety-six,  including 
both  sexes ; and  in  1810  it  had  fallen  off  to  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy. 

Tho  Arabian  camel  was  introduced  into  Spain  by  the 
Minors : and  the  southern  districts  possessed  many  of  these 
animals  for  a considerable  period  after  the  conquest  of 
Granada;  hut  they  are  now  no  lunger  to  be  found  as  a 
s}>eries  in  flie  Spanish  territory.  After  the  conquest  of 
Spanish  America,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  them 
into  that  country  by  Juan  de  Reinega,  a Biscayan;  and 
Acosta  saw  thetn,  towards  the  end  of  tlio  sixteenth  century, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  But  the  introduction  of  Uicse 
animals  was  looked  upon  with  no  favourable  eye  by  the 
ruling  Spaniards,  and  thev  gradually  dwindled  away.  They 
have,  however,  been  latcdy  importi^  with  greater  success 
fruio  the  Canary  Islands.  Humboldt  mentions  them,  and 
particularly  some  that  ho  saw  feeding  under  a palm-tree 
near  New  Valencia. 

Spert'M  I. — Camelus  BactHatua,  Linn.;  te  CAomeou, 
Bunon. 

The  Bartrian  Carnet. 

Two  humps  on  tho  bark.  Length  about  ten  feet.  Hair 
shaggy,  particularly  under  the  throat.  Colour  generally 
dark  brown.  Localities,  Pureia,  Turkey,  &c. 

Pallas,  as  we  have  before  observed,  states  tliat  very  large 
camels,  with  two  hunches,  occur  in  a wild  state  in  the  deserts 
of  Shamo,  towards  tho  frontiers  of  China.  But  it  must  be 
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r«eoll«cted  that  the  Calmuck«,  as  is  Wfore  noticed,  liberate 
all  animaU  upon  ft  principle  of  rohj^ion.  The  spociet  it 
C()nl£u^ali^c^ly  rurc;  liul  in  the  mulille  zone  of  Asia,  nurlhof 
the  Taurus  and  tlie  Himalaya  mountains,  it  is  tuuud  in  com* 
parative  abundance.  Not  that  it  ia  not  to  bo  seen  occa* 
siunally  in  other  countries;  in  Arabia,  fur  instance ; but 
such  instances  are  said  to  be  uncommon.  The  Bactrian 
camel  is  stouter  and  more  muscular  than  the  Arabian 
ipecics,  and  his  strcngiU  is  in  proportion. 

f’urieiy.-  'White  or  crcam-colour. 

Specieg  2. — Cameluf  Dromedariug,  Linn. ; Lt  Droma- 
daire,  BuRlm. 

77ie  Dromedary. 

One  hump,  nituate<l  on  the  middle  of  tbe  bock.  I^nsth, 
about  eight  tccu  Huir,  pale  brown.  Localities,  Arabia, 
Africa.  &c. 

Furchas  (book  vi.,  c.  1,  s.  9)  says  (hat  of  camels  there 
are  three  kinds ; the  llrst  called  Iluguin,  of  tall  stature  and 
able  to  carry  a thousand  pounds  weight;  the  second  less, 
ha^ing  a double  bunch,  6t  for  carriage  and  to  rule  on,  called 
Bcc-huti,  bred  only  in  Aoia;  the  third  sort,  called  Raguahill, 
imall.  able  to  travel  (for  they  are  unfit  for  burthens)  above 
an  hundred  miles  in  a day.  The  king  of  Tombuctoo  can 
send  messengers  on  such  eamels  to  Segelmessa  or  Darha, 
nine  hundred  miles  distant,  in  tbe  space  of  eight  days  at 
the  farthest.  Ho  further  slates  that  such  enduring  swift- 
ness would  be  almost  incredible,  were  it  not  corroborated  by 
the  best  authorities,  who  all  agree  in  their  accounts  of  the 
^ed  of  the  Heirie,  El  ActrtV,  or  Maherry  of  the  desert — 
Piirchus's  Raguahill.  * When  tbou  shait  meet  a heirie.* 
say  the  Arabs  in  their  po^ical  mode  of  expression,  * and 
say  to  tbe  rider  Salem  Aleik,  ere  be  shall  nave  answered 
tbeu  Aleik  Salem,  he  will  be  afar  off,  and  nearly  out  of 
sight,  for  his  swiftness  is  like  the  wind.*  The  * Sabayee,' 
said  to  be  the  fastest  breed  of  the  swiA  dromedary,  will,  it  is 
asserted,  |>erfurm  a journey  of  thirty- five  days' caravan  tra* 
veiling  (about  eighteen  miles  a day)  in  five  days,  performing 
»ix  hundred  anif  thirty  miles  in  tliat  small  period  of  time. 
Hilcy  often  travelled  on  a dromedary  at  the  rate  of  sewn 
or  eight  miles  an  hour  for  nine  and  ten  hours  a>d ay  ; and 
Lyon  says  that  the  Maherry  of  the  Northern  African  Arabs 
will  continue  at  a long  trot  of  nine  miles  an  hour  for  many 
hours  together. 

/ ar/t/ics.— Besides  the  swift  variety  alnivo  alludeil  to, 
the  species  varies  in  colour,  like  the  Buefrian.  being  some- 
times cruain-euluurvd  or  even  white.  There  are  specimens 
of  each  colour  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Bocieiy  in 
the  Regi-ut's  Park. 
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Thu  natural  family  of  the  Camelidce  comprises  also  the 
South  American  form  so  well  known  by  tbe  name  of  Llatno. 
[Llaux.] 

Fossil  Cavels. 

It  is  said  that  the  fo».<>il  remains  of  a camel  hare  been 
fmiid  in  the  Sub-Himalayan  range  by  (Captain  Cautlcy,  to 
vcliom  gc  are  already  so  much  indebted  for  his 

Fa Ui'.int Illogical  communications. 

( AMKL.  a machine  invented  by  the  Dutch,  about  the 
year  Kib;),  by  which  vessels  can  bo  cartied  into  harbours 


which  without  such  aid  would  be  inoeceuible.  Tbe  camel, 
as  described  by  Beckmann  in  his  ' History  of  Inventions, 
consisted  of  two  half  ships,  built  in  such  a manner  that 
they  could  be  applied  on  each  side  of  the  hull  of  a large 
vessel.  On  the  deck  of  each  part  of  the  camel  a num- 
ber of  horizontal  windlasses  wore  placed,  from  which  ropes 
proceetlcd  through  openings  in  one  half,  and  being  car- 
ried under  the  keel  of  the  voMel,  entered  similar  openings 
in  the  other  half  on  the  opposite  side,  and  were  attached  to 
the  windlasses  on  its  deck.  When  about  to  be  use<l,  as 
much  water  as  was  necessary  was  suffered  to  run  into 
them;  all  the  ropes  were  then  cast  loose,  and  large  beams 
were  placed  honzontally  through  the  port-holes  of  the 
vessel,  the  ends  resting  on  the  camels  alongside.  When  the 
ropes  wore  mado  fa-Hi,  ond  the  vessel  properly  secured 
between  the  camels,  the  water  was  pumpw  out.  on  which 
Uie  camels  rose  and  bore  up  the  vessel.  A ship  drawing 
fifteen  feet  water  could  by  this  means  bo  made  to  draw  only 
eleven ; and  the  largest  ships  of  war  could  be  mode  to  pass 
without  obstruction  all  the  sand  banks  of  the  Zuydor-Zec. 
Improved  methods  of  preventing  the  obatructiou  of  harbours 
have  superseded  the  use  of  the  camel.  A plate  of  the  camel 
is  given  in  the  French  * Encyclup£die.’  (Beckmaim  s His- 
tory qf  Inventions,  vol.  iii.  pp.  337—343.) 

(5aMBLFORD.  [Orwwall.] 

CAME'LLIA,  a genus  of  greenhouse  shrubs  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Ternstromiacese  in  pulyrpetalous  dicoty- 
ledons, and  nearly  related  to  tbe  plants  which  yield  the  tea 
of  the  shops.  All  the  species  are  natives  of  China  and 
Japan,  or  of  corresponding  climates  in  the  north  of  India, 
whence  they  have  been  iiilroducod  to  Buropo.  C.  Japonica. 
a species  with  broad  shining  leaves  ana  red  flowers,  is 
the  origin  of  the  numerous  beautiful  varieties  now  so  com- 
mon  in  gordens.  The  principal  part  of  these  have  been 
raised  by  the  skill  of  the  Chinese  or  Japanese,  and  are 
remarkable  not  only  for  their  gay  colours,  but  for  the  great 
symmetry  with  which  their  petals  are  arranged,  the  flowers 
when  seen  in  perfection  resembling  nothing  So  much  as 
beautiful  shell-work.  The  sorts  that  have  been  raised  in 
this  country  are  in  most  instances  inferior  to  the  Chinese 
in  symmetry,  but  they  occasionally  surpass  them  in  richness 
of  colour.  Camellias  succeed  best  when  treated  as  eonserva- 
tory  plants,  that  is.  when  planted  in  the  open  border  under 
glau,  and  just  protected  from  the  fh»t,  especially  if  they 
ai-e  freely  exposed  to  light  and  air.  They  then  grow  into 
largo  evergreen  bushes,  covered  with  a dense  foliage,  upon 
winch  their  gaudy  flowers  are  beautifully  r^ieved,  and  are 
far  handsomer  objects  than  when  their  roots  are  confined 
within  tlie  narrow  compass  of  a garden-pot  Many  of  the 
vsi'iciic’s  are  nuarlv  hardy,  that  is,  they  can  bear  the  ordi- 
nary winters  of  Bnglan'd  almost  without  protection;  but 
then  are  so  very  inferior  to  the  conservatory  specimens  as  to 
Im  little  worth  the  having  as  out-of-doors  shrubs,  unless 
upon  our  south-west  coast,  in  some  of  the  warm  bays  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  They  are  multiplier!  by  cuttings, 
grafts,  and  buds,  and  also  by  seeds,  which  the  Waratah  ami 
some  single  sorts  produce  in  plenty. 

The  Ollier  species  of  camellia  in  our  gardens  which  de- 
serve notice  are.  the  C.  ma/t/fora  or  the  apple-hlcfsomed, 
which  is  probably  a mere  variety  of  tke  last;  C.  oiet/pra, 
whose  seeds  yield  a valuable  oil  in  China  ; and  C.  retiru/ata^ 
wbich  is  by  far  the  handsomest  of  all.  The  leaves  of  this 
species  are  very  remarkably  netted,  and  the  semi-double 
flowers,  which  are  sometimes  as  much  as  six  inches  across, 
are  of  a deep  rich  rose-colour.  It  evidently  prefers  to  bo 
treated  as  a conservatory  plant,  by  being  planted  in  a pit, 
or  green-house,  in  the  open  mould.  If  confined  in  a pot,  its 
leaves  are  apt  to  become  white  and  unhealthy.  If  placed  in 
n bright  hot-house  its  leaves  and  flowers  are  rendered  much 
deeper  coloured,  but  altogether  smaller,  and  the  shoots  more 
stunted.  This  sort  will  not  easily  propagate  either  by  buds, 
or  cuttings,  or  grafts,  like  the  common  camellia,  but  re- 
quires to  have  its  young  wood  inarched  upon  healthy  young 
camellia  stocks,  when  it  takes  freely  ; hut  the  parent  plant 
suffers  so  much  from  the  mutilation  attendant  upon  this 
process,  that  it  is  two  or  three  years  before  it  is  sufficiently 
recovered  (o  submit  again  to  the  operation. 
CAMEIX)PAUD.  (GirakwJ 

CAMELOPA'RDALUS,  tbe  camelopard  or  giraffe,  a 
constellation  formed  by  Hevelius.  A line  drawn  from  Ca- 
pella  to  Che  pole-star  natses  right  throngh  the  body  of  the 
constellation:  the  hinu  part  precedes  in  right  ascension, 
of  which  the  whole  nn^s  from  four  to  eight  hours.  Tbo 
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letter*  tre  •>(  course  not  in  IBayvr.  The  following  are  the 
principal  stars. 
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The  first  star  is  Piazzi,  iv.  17r»;  it  w.is  considered  by 
Flam«.lc?cd  as  in  Ursa  Ma|<>r.  (Cady’s  Flamtteed.) 

CAMEO,  or  C.^.MAIKU.  There  has  been  much  unsa- 
tisfactory discussion  rcspeeliii};  the  urtKin  and  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  word  C^imeu,  and  Ducningc.  I^cssing,  and  others 
have  quoted  vatioua  ways  of  writing  it.  In  the  language  I 
of  art  the  U-rtn  is  usually  appliecl  to  gems  or  Ktunes  that  are 
worked  in  rilievo;  that  is,  in  which  the  object  represented 
is  raised  aiiove  the  plane  of  the  ground,  in  contradi»liuc- 
tion  to  i.NTAOLio.  in  which  the  subject  is  engraved,  or 
indented;  strictly  speaking,  it  refers  to  such  stones  only  as 
ha>e  strata  or  grounds  of  difTcrent  ct.dours. 

The  art  of  engraving  stones  is  of  high  antiquity:  but  it 
was  for  the  most  part  conQned  to  intaglio,  or  indenting,  a 
simpler  and  an  cosier  process  than  relieving  the  work  from 
a ground;  and  as  such  stones  were  used  for  signets  or  seals 
in  very  remote  ages  {Fxod.  axviii.  ll.  *21,  &e.),  tho  in- 
taglio mode  of  working  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  as  well 
as  the  be*t  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Etmscans  had  the  art  of 
engraving  hard  stones  before  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks; 
and  from  the  forms  resembling  those  of  the  tcarabtei  of  the 
Egyptians,  it  has  been  thought  that  their  knowledge  was 
derived  from  Egypt.  Mauy  engraved  stones  however  that 
are  called  Etruscan  arc  doubtless  early  Greek,  os  may  be 
inferred  from  their  subjects,  and  from  the  occurrence  in  the 
inscriptions  of  characters  of  a Greek  form. 

The  earliest  Greek  artist  mentioned  as  an  engraver  of 
stones  is  Tlioodorui  of  Samos;  Herodotus  (iti.  4 1)  tells  us 
that  the  famous  ring  of  Polycrates  * was  the  work  of  Theo* 
clorus,  the  son  ofTeleclcs  tne  Samian.'*  The  first  name 
of  very  great  note  that  occurs  in  this  branch  of  art  is  that  of 
Pyrgutcles,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Groat, 
and  who  alone  was  ]iormitted  to  engrave  the  portrait  of 
Alexander.  Tryphon  deserves  mention  also  in  this  place. 
Wing  the  author  of  a beautiful  and  well  known  cameo  in 
the  Marlborough  collection,  representing  the  marriage  of 
Cupid  and  Psvehe.  He  is  supposed,  on  good  authority,  to 
have  lived  under  the  immodiatc  successors  of  Alexander  in 
Macodon. 

The  age  of  Augustus  is  remarkable  fur  the  excellence  of 
the  gem-engravers  who  were  then  living.  Among  these 
Dioscorides,  or  more  correctly  Dioscouhdes,  held  the  highest  i 
rank.  He  seems  however  to  have  worked  cliiefly  in  in-  ; 
taglio.  Some  of  bis  productions  have  rcache<l  our  times,  ! 
and  prove  that  the  estimation  m which  he  was  held  was  not  | 
undesenetL  Dioscorides  was  under  Augustus  what  Pyr-  j 
gotelcs  had  been  under  Alexander.  From  Augustus  down  I 
to  Marcus  Aurelius  there  were  engravers  of  gems,  both  in  | 
cameo  and  intaglio,  of  very  distinguished  merit.  Tliey  ' 
were  cbicHy  Grecian  artists  who  settled  in  Rome.  There  | 
wero  however  some  Roman  gcm-eiigravers  who  held  a re- : 
apectmble  rank,  but  the  list  is  not  cuiisidcruble. 

The  Greek  artists  preferred  representing  tho  naked  figure,  | 
and  the  fmesl  works  produced  in  Greece  are  seldom  draped, 
while  those  executeo  in  Rome,  whether  by  native  or  by 
Greek  artist*,  are  for  the  most  part  clothed  Dioscorides 
continued  to  follow  the  taste  of  his  own  nation,  and  all  bis 

* There  tvo  leulptun  of  ihU  dmnir.  uar  of  «1mqi  lived  tboul  7^  I 
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figures,  with  the  exception  of  a Mcrcut7  in  the  cabinet  of 
France,  are  believed  to  bo  naked. 

It  is  imposHiblc  to  describe  works  of  this  sort,  containing 
so  much  fine  detail,  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  convey  a just 
idea  of  their  merits.  They  must  be  seen,  and  examined 
with  care,  to  be  properly  appreciated,  but  it  may  not  be 
amiMi  to  notice  a few  of  the  mo^t  celebrated  camei  that  aru 
preserved  in  the  museums  of  Euro)>o.  One  of  the  finest  ia 
the  .Apotheosis  of  Augustus,  in  (he  collection  at  Vienna.  It 
represents  Augustus,  his  wife  l.ivia,  as  Rome,  accompanied 
by  her  family,  with  Neptune  ami  Cybcle;  another  is  of  an 
Imperial  Eagle  ; also  a Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe,  &c.  &c.  Id 
the  French  collection  the  sanlonyx  of  Tiberius  is  one  of  tho 
best  known  : it  exhibits  tho  Apotheosis  of  Augustus  and  Ibo 
princes  of  the  house  of  Tiberius;  a Jupiter  iEgioebus  is  a 
\orv  fine  specimen:  to  which  may  bo  added  the  Apotheosis 
of  Germanicus ; and  one  of  Agrippina  and  Germanicus; 
with  others,  |mrticul»rly  some  portniits  of  great  interest. 
We  |M)8be8s  in  this  country  some  camei  of  first-rate  excel- 
lence, but  they  are  chiefly  in  private  collections.  The  whole 
of  the  above  are  also  remarkable  for  the  different  strata  or 
zones  of  colour  which  thev  exhibit. 

The  antienis  wero  fond  of  decorating  their  drinking-cup* 
with  precious  stones  and  camfi.  They  called  such  vessels 
* gctmnic  putarie.*  Many  of  them  are  probcrved  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious.  They  are  usually  of  sardonyx. 

The  workers  in  cameo  not  only  excrciserl  their  skill  in 
the  cutting  or  engraving,  but  also  in  so  arranging  their 
subject  and  the  composition  of  its  details  as  to  make  the 
difl'erent  colours  or  zones  of  the  stones  answer  for  parts  of 
the  design:  as,  fur  example,  in  relieving  fruit,  flowers,  or 
drapery  in  colour,  while  tne  other  parts,  as  the  flesh  of  a 
portrait  or  figure,  were  left  white  ; or  cutting  the  subject  en- 
tirely in  white,  and  working  no  deeper  into  the  stone  than 
the  first  layer  of  colour;  thus  making,  or  rather  leaving,  a 
natural  dark  back-ground  for  the  design.  These  irregu- 
larities or  accidents  are  sometimes  taken  advantage  of  so 
skilfully,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
variety  is  the  effect  of  art,  or  really  the  natural  colour  of  the 
stone. 

The  nntients  were  so  partial  to  this  vaHously-colourcd 
work,  that  they  even  imitated  the  material,  in  glass,  and  we 
possess  in  this  country  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
their  abilitv  in  the  Barberini.  or  a*  it  is  cummoi^  calU-d  tho 
Portland  Vase,  no^  in  the  British  Museum.  The  ground 
is  of  a rich  and  deep  blue,  while  the  subject,  consisting  of 
several  figures  in  low  relief,  is  of  a tender  and  semi-transpa- 
rent white  adour.  As  a work  of  art  its  execution  is  of  the 
very  first  quality.  This  celebrated  vase  was  discovered  in 
the  sixteenth  renturv,  in  a sarcophagus  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  ^events  and  his  mother  J ulia  Mummoia, 
on  the  road  from  Rome  to  Frascati,  and  was  for  more  than 
two  centuries  in  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Rome.  It  then 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  from  whom  it  was 
puirhiseil  by  the  duke  of  Portland.  Ilis  believed  to  be  the 
only  pcrfiTt  specimen  of  the  kind  existing  : other  cabineta 
pos^s  examples  of  it,  but  they  arc  only  in  fragments. 

At  the  decline  of  tho  Roman  empire  gera-engraving  fell 
aith  the  other  arts,  and  it  was  not  till  a late  period  that  the 
taste  and  munificence  of  the  Florentine  family  of  Medici 
caused  its  revival  in  Italy,  and  tempted  artists  to  devote 
themselves  to  its  practice.  It  w'as  much  encouraged  in  (he 
fifteenth  century.  The  wealthy  required  such  works  for 
ornamenting  their  dress,  for  inlaying  and  embossing  vases, 
and  similar  display ; and  as  objects  in  riiievo  had  a richer 
effect  than  others,  camco-colIccting  became  a passion  in 
Italy.  Vasari  and  Marietti  may  be  referred  to  as  the  liUto- 
riant  of  the  Italian  gem-engravers  of  that  period : and  tho 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  will  bu  found  to  boast 
several  very  distinguished  artists  in  this  class.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding century  there  was  a considerable  falling  off,  but  in 
the  eighteenth  tho  art  again  rose,  and  the  names  of  some 
who  exercised  it  will  bear  comparison  with  thoso  of  almmt 
any  age.  The  greater  part  of  tmse  were  Italians,  but  two  of 
the  must  celebrated  were  natives  of  Germany,  and  are  justly 
entitled  to  particular  commemoration.  The  works  of  John 
Pickier  and  J.4turcDoe  Natter  challenge  competition  with  the 
finest  antiques.  Natter  has  left  a valuable  work  on  his  art. 
entitled  * Do  la  M^lhode  Antique  de  graver  en  Pierres 
fines,'  See.  Raspe's  ' Catalogue  of  Tassie's  Gems'  may  also 
be  consulted  witn  advantage  by  those  who  desire  to  vxieud 
their  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

The  practice  of  working  camei  on  shells,  conchylie,  is  of 
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eoraparatiTely  modem  iDtroduction  in  Italy ; but  it  is  now 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  in  Rome  particularly,  and  exer- 
eisMl  with  such  success,  that  we  feel  fully  justified  in  in- 
cluding it  in  our  notice  of  the  art ; and  we  may  oven  express 
the  hope  that  it  ma^  be  more  practised  by  our  own  gem- 
engravers.  The  subject  is  worked  in  nViero  in  the  white 
portion  or  outer  crust  of  the  shell,  while  the  inner  surface, 
of  s pink  or  reddish-brown  tint,  is  le(\  for  the  ground. 

The  art  has  nerer  been  sufficiently  encouraged  in  this 
country  to  lead  any  great  number  of  artists  to  pursue  it  ex* 
clusivelpr ; but  England  has  notwithstanding  produced  a 
few  eminent  gem-engravers,  and  tho  names  oi  Marrbant 
and  Brown  particularly  deserve  honourable  mention.  Some 
artists  of  the  present  day  also  bid  fair  to  carry  the  art  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection. 

CA'MERA  LU'CIDA  and  CAMERA  OBSCU'RA, 
the  light  and  dark  chamber,  a name  given  to  two  methods, 
very  like  in  principle,  of  throwing  images  of  external  ob- 
jects upon  a plane  or  curved  surface,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  or  amusement.  In  the  first  contrivance  there  is 
DO  chamber,  but  as  it  wo.s  the  last  invented,  and  as  its  pre- 
decessor had  been  called  camera  (Aecura,  it  was  called 
camera  lucida. 

The  earliest  description  of  the  camera  obscura  is  in  the 
seventeenth  book  of  the  Magia  Saturalit  of  John  Baptista 
Porta,  who  directs  to  make  a small  aperture  in  the  shutter 
of  a perfectly  dartt  room,  and  to  let  the  light  fall  upon  a 


white  screen  or  wall.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  way  in- 
verted images  will  be  obtained,  the  magnitude  of  which 


will  deMnd  upon  the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  aper- 
ture. Porta  makes  one  more  step  towards  the  present  in- 
strument. He  states  as  a secret  which  ho  han  concealed 


till  then,  and  had  intended  always  to  conceal,  that  if  a 
convex  glass  bo  applied  to  the  aperture,  all  external  objects 
shall  be  seen  as  clearly  as  to  a bystander,  with  so  much 
pleasure  that  those  who  see  it  can  never  enough  admire  it. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  found  out  that  the  screen 
should  be  curved,  in  order  thot  tho  points  of  convergence 
of  all  the  pencils  should  fall  exactly  upon  it.  The  present 
form  of  the  camera  obscura  is  as  follows  :~-The  box  in  tho 
diagram  has  a tubular  lateral  opening  which  should,  if  the 


lens  be  large,  be  pastiy  closed  by  a diaphragm  to  diminish 
the  eflcctive  aperture.  The  rays  passing  thimugh  the  lens 
from  a distant  object  are  prevented  from  converging  by 
meeting  a mirror  inclined  at  45*  to  the  liottom  of  the  box. 
and  are  thus  made  to  convei^  at  or  very  near  to  the  glass 
plate  A,  one  side  of  which  is  ground.  A shade  over  the 
glass  plate  excludes  direct  light  from  falling  on  iu  The 
under  side  of  tho  glass  plate  should  be  curv'ed ; but,  generally 
speaking,  the  aperture  is  v>  small  that  this  is  of  little  conse- 

Suence,  the  trivial  purp'ise  of  the  apparatus  being  const- 
erod.  The  tube  in  which  the  lens  is  placed  is  made  to 
slide,  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  near  or  distant  objects. 
The  iostrument  being  adjusted,  the  landscape  directly  in 
fnuit  of  the  object-glass  will  be  painted  on  the  glass  A and 
not  inverted,  bat  only  the  right  side  on  the  left,  and  vice 
verea.  Sir  D.  Brewster  (Optice,  Cabinet  Cyclftptedia)  re- 
marks that  ho  has  found  advantage  in  using  the  silver  back 


of  a looking-glass  smoothed  with  a hone  as  a mirror,  and  a 
film  of  milk  aried  on  a plate  of  glass  instead  of  ground  glass. 

The  camera  lucida  is  an  invention  of  the  late  Dr.  Wollaa 
ton.  It  depends  upon  the  phenomenon  [Rbkraction]  that 
when  light  is  attempted  to  be  thrown  into  a rarer  uiodium 
from  a denser  at  more  than  a certain  angle,  depending  upon 
the  two  media,  none  will  pass  through,  but  all  will  be  re- 
flected. The  following  is  the  description  of  Dr.  Wollaston's 
apparatus ; modifications  may  be  found  in  Coddiogtou's 
* Optical  Instruments'  and  the  treatise  of  Sir  D.  Brewster, 
already  cited.  We  omit  detail  of  fittings  and  adjustmenU. 

A R C D is  the  section  of  a glass  prism,  having  an  angle 
A D C of  1 35°.  This  is  presented  to  tho  object  in  question 


in  such  a way  that  the  pencils  of  rays  proceeding  from  it 
fall  on  the  surface  C D at  an  an^le  of  45° or  nearly  so.  and 
therefore,  by  tho  preceding  principle,  are  reflected  on  A D. 
and  again  from  A D to  the  eye,  through  an  opening  K L. 
which  excludes  all  except  the  end  of  the  prism  at  A,  and  a 
part  of  the  sheet  of  paper  or  other  flat  surface  G H.  Hence 
the  image  of  Q is  thrown  towards  the  visible  part  of  the 
paper,  and  tho  eye  viewing  both  the  image  and  the  sheet 
of  paper  (with  dififerent  parts  of  the  pupil,  however,  which 
creates  a difficulty  in  using  this  instrument)  the  observer 
is  enabled  to  trace  the  object  upon  the  paper  by  means  of 
one  of  tho  following  a4justments  : — 

1.  If  Q be  very  distant,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  pencils  are 
nearly  parallel,  those  rays  will  emerge  nearly  parallel,  or 
the  image  will  be  at  about  the  same  distance  beyond  G H 
in  appearanee  as  the  object  Q is  beyond  B C.  But  the 
image  must  appear  to  be  thrown  upon  the  paper,  or  it  can- 
not be  distincUy  traced.  Either  therefore  too  image  of  the 
paper  must  be  removed  to  that  of  the  object,  or  that  of  the 
object  must  be  brought  up  to  the  paper.  For  long-sighted 
people,  or  those  who  see  objects  best  at  a distance,  the  first 
IS  most  advantageous.  It  is  done  by  placing  a concave  glass 
M.  the  principal  focus  of  which  shall  )>e  in  or  near  the  paper. 

Tho  consequence  is,  that  the  pencils  from  tho  points 
of  the  paper  are  rendered  nearly  parallel,  and  by  an  adjust- 
ment for  raising  or  lowering  the  lens  the  image  of 
may  be  made  to  appear  to  coincide  with  that  of  the 
paper.  But  for  short-sighted  persons,  who  require  near 
objects  or  divergent  rays,  the  end  may  be  answered  by  em- 
ploying. instead  of  the  convex  lens  at  M,  a concave  lens  at 
K,  which  makes  tho  rays  of  the  image  diverge,  and  by  ad- 
justment of  which  they  may  be  brought  to  appear  as  pencils 
diverging  from  the  paper.  Mr.  Ceddinglon  has  remarked 
that  ttiis  lens  must  proauce  an  unnecessary  distorkion  of  the 
image,  and  that  a short-sighted  person  had  better  use  the 
convex  lens  at  M,  in  the  manner  of  a long-sightcrl  person ; 
using  spectacles,  or  placing  a concave  lens  at  K L.  to  bring 
the  images  nearer,  or  to  render  the  rays  more  divergent. 

2.  When  the  object  Q is  near  the  prism,  the  latter  is  raised 
or  lowered  on  its  pillar  until  the  paper  and  the  object  are 
at  equal  or  nearly  equal  distances  from  the  prism.  The 
image  of  Q will  then  be  thrown  on  the  paper  without  any 
necessity  for  a lens. 


The  camera  lucida  thus  described  presents  the  objects 
direct,  and  without  reversal  of  left  ana  right ; but  it  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  instrument  to  use.  There  is  what  is 


called  a knack,  which  some  can  acquire,  and  some  cannot. 
But  every  one  can  use  the  camera  obscura. 

A camera  obscura  for  exhibition  is  generally  made  in  a 
room  with  a conical  roof  and  an  aperture  at  the  top.  Abm  e 
this  aperture  is  a revoUing  plane  mirror  inclined  at  45*.  and 
reflecting  pencils  downwa^s.  A convex  lens  causes  these 
pencils  to  converge  upon  a surface  of  plaster  of  Paris,  pro- 
perly curved.  The  mirror  revolves  a^ut  a vertical  axis, 
thus  allowing  all  the  compass-points  of  a landscape  to  be 
successively  thrown  on  the  surfkce. 
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On  these  toj*!  we  must  observe  that  they  are  artfjieial 
The  rays  are  collected  by  a lens  or  prism,  ami  are 

I made  to  paint  imaf^s  upon  a surfiice,  a hich  answers 
to  the  retina.  Or  conversely  we  may  say  that,  in  the 
common  experiment  of  cutting  away  part  of  the  eye  of  a 
dead  animal  to  show  the  images  on  its  retina,  the  eye  thus 
employed  is  converted  into  a camera  obscura. 

CAMERA'RIUS,  JOACHIM,  was  bom  at  Baral>erg 
in  1500,  studietl  at  Leipzig,  and  became  a great  IVicnd  of 
Melanethun  and  other  reformers.  The  duke  ofWfirtcm* 
berg  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  new  University  of  Tu- 
bingen. In  1541  he  was  charged  by  Henry  duke  of  Saxony 
with  reforming  the  University  of  Leipzig,  of  which  he  was 
nflerwaids  appointed  rector.  In  156S  the  Emperor  Ma.\i- 
nilian,  who  hud  callc<l  him  to  V'ienna  to  consult  him  about 
some  importunt  siaie-atTairs.  wisheil  to  retain  him  as  bis 
councillor,  but  Camerarius  declined  the  offer  on  account  of 
his  infirmities.  He  died  at  Leipzig  in  April,  1574.  Came* 
rarius  was  ono  of  the  roost  distinguished  scholars  of  the 
ago  of  the  Reformation.  The  following  ore  his  principal 
works  : — 1.  * Libellus  Scholasticus.'  containing  maxims  and 
precepts  from  Pythagoras,  Phocylides,  Solon,  and  extracts 
flrom  Tyrttcus,  Simonides,  Callimachus,  &c.  2.  * Narratio 

de  H.  Eobano  Hesso,'  including  biographical  notices  of 
•everal  other  learned  men  of  the  same  ige.  3.  ‘ Vita 
Philippi  Melanchthonis,'  a good  biography  of  that  dis- 
tinguished reformer.  4.  * De  rebus  Turcicis  Commentarii 
duo.*  5.  ' Historia  Synodi  Nieen*.’  6.  ‘ Norica  five  de 
Ostentis  lib.  duo.'  7.  'Vita  Mauritii  Saxonim  BIcetoris.' 

8.  ‘ De  Divinatinniim  Generibus.'  5.  * De  Numismotibus 
Grmcorum  et  Latinnrum.'  10.  ' PhilosophiraD  Consola- 
tbnes,'  written  by  him  and  Sadnletus  united.  1 1.  * Historica 
Narratio  de  Kratrum  Ortho«l'ixonira  Ecclesiis  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  ot  Polonia besides  numerous  transl.vtions  from  and 
oomroentarics  on  Cicero,  Aristotle,  Sophocles.  &c.  Came- 
rarius  was  an  excellent  horseman,  and  he  wrote  a work  on 
the  art  of  training  horses. ' HInpocorairon,'  which  enjnved 
considerable  reputation.  The  * Epistol®,’  or  corresjionncnre,  j 
were  published  after  his  death  by  his  son  Joachim  in  two  I 
Tols.  Frankfort,  1583— 9.S.  Camerarius*  eldest  son,  John,  I 
became  a councillor  of  the  duchy  of  Prussia.  His  second  ! 
son,  Joachim,  was  a distinguished  physician,  and  has  left ' 
several  works  on  medicine  and  botany.  His  third  son, ' 
Philip,  while  travelling  in  Italy,  was  arrested  hy  the  In- 
quisition at  Rome,  but  was  aftcrwarils  released,  and  on  his 
return  to  Germany  became  vice-chancellor  of  the  new  Univer* 
aity  of  Altorf.  He  wrote  ‘ Horarum  suhsecivarum  Centuri® 
tres,'  .1  vols.  4fo.  Frankfort,  1624.  a work  often  reprinted. 

C.AMKRONIANS,  a religious  body,  so  called  from  the 
Rev.  Richard  Cameron,  a non-conformist  preacher,  who  was 
killed  with  others  in  a conflict  at  Airdsmoss  in  the  shire  of 
Ayr,  on  the  20th  July,  16H0,  in  the  mainicnance  of  their 
dewtrines.  They  are  otherwise  called  ' M'MilInns,*  from  the 
came  of  the  flnt  minister  who  espoused  their  cause  afier 
the  Revolution.  Rut  these,  as  well  as  the  terms  ' Whigs’ 
and  * Mountain  men,’  which  are  also  occasionally  applied  to 
them,  they  reganl  as  accidenlal  epithets.  They  arc  some- 
times also  called  * Covenanters.'  ftoro  their  adherence  to  tho 
national  covenant  of  Scotland,  and  tho  solemn  league  and 
covenant  of  the  thn'e  king«loms.  Their  proper  designation 
however  is  that  of  ‘ Reformed  Presbyterians,'  or,  partirularly 
in  Scotland  where  they  had  their  origin,  *Old  Presbyterian 
Dissenters:' — jrrefbiftenafi$,  as  holding  the  leading  doc- 
trines maintained  by  Calvin  and  his  followers;  dtstenier*, 
as  separatists  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  ; and  in  the  ad- 
jective oid  we  are  carried  back  to  their  origin  and  first  rise. 

It  was  at  the  Keroluliun  that  this  little  shoot  sprung  from 
the  great  branch  of  Calvinist  reformers.  The  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  crown,  which  led  to  that  important  change, 
rou«fl  into  activity  a spirit  of  lilierty  which  Ibrilled  through 
every  part  of  the  community.  The  religious  feelings  of  the 
people  wore  in  a particular  manner  excited ; and  among 
others  Cameron,  the  preochcr  above  mentioned,  assorted 
with  great  freedom  and  boldness  the  independence  of  the 
church.  His  doctrines  were  not  more  obnoxious  to  the 
government  than  his  zeal  in  asserting  thorn  was  dreaded  by 
his  brethren  of  the  clergy,  and  in  1677  tho  latter  formally 
met  at  Etlinlnirgh  and  reproved  him  for  hi*  conduct.  To 
divert  hit  mind  under  the  painful  impressions  which  his 
promise  on  that  oorasinn  aiicrwanU  gave  him.  ho  retired 
to  Holland,  whence  however  he  soon  relumed,  ami  on 
the  22nd  June,  1080,  in  company  with  about  twenty  other 
Xenons  of  the  same  sentiments  with  himself,  well  armed, 


entered  the  little  town  of  Sanquhar,  in  Dumfrie«*ihire,  and 
at  tho  market-cross  there  proclaimed,  in  a ceremonious  man 
nor,  a declaration,  that  Charles  Stuart  (meaning  the  king), 
although  descended  from  (he  race  of  their  aniient  kings, 
had  bv  his  perjuries  in  the  breach  of  bis  covcnante<l  vows, 
his  tyrannical  government,  and  his  usurpation  o\cr  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties,  dissolved  their  allegiance  and 
forfeited  all  right  and  title  to  the  crown.  The  party  kept 
together  in  arms  for  a month  in  the  mountainous  district 
between  Nithsdale  arid  Ayrshire ; but  at  length,  ou  the 
20th  July,  while  lying  at  Airdsmoss  in  Kyle,  they  were 
surprised  by  a large  hwly  of  horse  and  fool  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  gnvcniroont.  and  in  the  short  8kirmi<>h  which 
followed.  Cameron  was  killed,  and  his  fr.Uowers  wero  dis- 
persed or  taken  prisMineni.  Among  the  fbitncr  wa*  Cargill, 
who  continued  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  in  tho 
fields;  and  in  September  following,  at  a cmiveiUide  held  in 
the  Torwood,  between  Falkirk  ond  Stirling,  pronounced  u 
solemn  excommunication  against  the  king  and  his  hrutlier 
j the  dukeofYork.  the  dukes  of  Monmouth,  J.jiuderd3le,  ami 
I Rothes,  the  lord  advocate,  and  General  Sir  Thomas  Dalzell 
I of  Rinns,  for  their  exertions  against  the  supremacy  of  the 
pure  church  of  Scotland,  their  perjury  in  reference  to  the 
covenant,  and  their  cruelty  and  oppression  toward*  the 
people  of  Go»l.  To  these  acts  of  the  royalist*  was  sotm  after- 
wards added  the  Test  of  1 68 1 , ngainsl  which  the  covenanter* 
published  their  testimony  at  ]>anark  on  the  12th  January, 
1682,  adhering  to  and  confirming  the  Sanquhar  declara- 
tion, and  giving  reasons  at  length  for  their  disowning  the 
king’s  authority.  This  they  again  did,  and  declared  their 
firm  ic*olulion  of  constant  ailhorence  to  the  covenant,  in 
their  Apjlogotic  Declaration  of  2«th  October,  16S4  ; and  on 
the  accession  of  James  duke  of  York  to  the  throne,  they 
piihlished  another  declaration  at  Sanquhar  on  the  28th 
May,  1685,  wherein  they  renewed  their  previous  declara- 
tions, and  further  protested  against  the  accession  of  the 
duke  of  York,  as  a professed  and  excommunicated  papist, 
and  against  popery  itself  in  all  it*  heads,  as  abjured  by  the 
national  covenant.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  plain  tho 
Revolution  was  an  event  which  they  would  hail  in  common 
with  the  other  Presbyterians,  but  tho  latter  acquiesced  in 
arrangements  with  the  government  into  which  the  former 
refuMed  to  enter. ; and  they  have  since  continued  to  testify 
ai^ainst  tho  Revolution  settlement,  as  they  now  alM)  do 
' against  the  Articles  of  Union,  tbo  Toleration  Arts,  tho  con- 
' duct  of  the  church,  and  generally,  all  association  whether  of 
church  or  slate  with  those  who  do  not  adopt  the  principles  of 
Scripture,  the  Reformation,  and  (ho  covenant 

They  hohl  tho  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the  absolute  rule  of 
faith  and  conduct  and  to  contain  the  standard  of  those  both 
in  church  and  state.  Next  to  this  Uiey  adopt  the  early 
standards  of  tiic  church  of  Scotland,  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  the  larger  and  shorter  catechisms  of  the 
chuo'h,  the  liuoks  of  discipline,  and  the  Westminster  Direc- 
tory for  Public  Worship.  And  lastly,  they  regard  the  na- 
tion.'il  covenant  of  Scotland  as  a continuing  obligation.  To 
these  are  t>  be  added  the  documents  published  by  the  hofly 
itself  in  explanation  of  their  principles,  namely,  their  * Judi- 
cial Act  and  Tolimony.'  the  5th  eilition  of  which  was  pub- 
lished nt  Gla»gow  in  1818;  ' short  Account  of  the  Old 
Presbyterian  l)t>M'nlcrs.'  published  by  authority  of  the  pre*- 
^tery  in  1806;  and  an  ‘Explanation  and  Defence  of  the 
Therms  of  Communion  adoptwl  by  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church.*  editions  of  which  two  latter  were  printed  at 
Glasgow  in  1824. 

The  religious  body  we  are  now  considering  wa*  formed 
into  a presbyte^  on  the  1st  of  .August.  1 743,  under  the  title 
of  the  Keform  Presbytery.  In  Scotland. till  lately,  they  liad 
no  higher  erclcsiasticat  judicatorv  th.m  a presbjierv.  '*nK'y 
have  now  a synml,  consisting  of  the  Kdinhurgh,  6lasgo\v, 
Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  and  Newton  Stewart  prcshytcr.e*. 
The  numl«r  of  church***  is  .33.  six  of  which  however  have  at 
present  no  fixed  niinUtor.  The  mimlicr  of  joined  members 
isestimaUMl  at  6000.  In  Ireland  there  is  a synod  uf  four  pres- 
hyteries,  and  tho  congrcgnliun*  are  27  in  number;  and  tho 
joined  member*  are  9talc4i  at  7000.  In  EngUn<l  there  are 
two  congregations,  one  with  an  onlainwl  minister,  the  other 
vacant.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  there  is  a 
presbytery  of  two  minister*.  In  Canada  there  is  an  or- 
dained missionary  in  connexion  with  the  Scottish  smotl: 
and  in  the  United  Stales  there  are  al>out  CO'ministcrs  atid 
as  many  congregations.  In  the  United  Stutc*  there  is  thi* 
peculiarity,  that  no  slave-holder  i*  admitted  to  coiniuuiuvn. 
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CAMILLUS,  MARCUS  FURIUS,  a celebrated  Roman, 
who  lived  about  tho  middle  of  ihu  fourth  centurv  ailor  the 
foundation  of  tho  city.  There  is  so  much  of  t)ie  fabulous  in 
all  that  is  (old  about  him  that  one  might  very  reasonably 
suppose  that  Idvy  and  Plutarch  have  derived  the  traditions 
respeeting  this  warrior  from  some  old  poem.  (Niebuhr,  //.  R., 
vol.  ii..  p.  472.)  That  there  was  such  a person,  and  that  his 
actions  oiUitled  him  to  the  gratitude  uf  his  countrymen, 
cannot,  we  think,  be  doubtod,  and  even  Niebuhr  has  not 
attempted  to  deny  him  the  personality  which  ho  is  unwilling 
to  concede  to  Romulus  and  Uoriolanua.  (H.R.  ii.,  p.  51)1.) 
Cainiiluswas  created  dictator  five  times,  and  triumphed  four 
limes,  but  never  served  the  office  of  consul.  (Plutarch, 
CamiU.  init.)  This  was  principally  owing  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  military  tribunate  for  the  consulship  in  the  early 
part  of  hU  life.  His  first  dictatorship  was  in  tbe  10th  year 
of  the  siege  of  Veii.  which  was  taken  by  him  probably  by 
means  of  a mine,  by  which  part  of  the  wall  was  overthrown. 
(Niebuhr.  II.  R.  ii.,  p.  481,  who  has  sufficiently  refuted  tbe 
ordinary  tradition.)  He  also  conquered  tho  Faliscans,  who, 
according  to  the  legend,  yielded  unconditionally  to  him  in 
consequence  of  his  gcncroeity  in  restoring  to  them  their 
children  whom  a traitorous  schoolmaster  delivered  into  ; 
his  bands.  (Plutarch.  CaniiU.  x.)  He  was  impeached,  in 
A.u.c.  3C4,  by  tbe  tribune  h.  Apuleius,  on  a charge  of  pe- 
culation in  the  distribution  ot  the  plunder  of  Veti,  and  hia 
guilt  was  so  manifest  that  even  bis  own  clients  could  not 
acquit  him.  (Liv.  v.  32.)  Camillus  retired  to  Ardea,  and 
lived  there  as  an  inquihntu  till  tbe  battle  uf  the  Allia  and 
the  capture  of  Rome  : he  then  took  up  arms  for  bis  country, 
and  led  the  Ardeates  against  the  Gauls,  over  whom  he  ob- 
tained somo  advantages.  At  length  the  people,  sensible  of 
tbe  nec4i8sity  of  his  recal,  restored  him  to  his  civic  rights 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  plebs  passed  at  Veii,  and  after  two 
battles,  tlio  one  fought  m the  city  and  the  oilier  on  the  road 
to  Gabit,  he  completely  exterminated  the  invading  army.  It 
wa.s  probably  owing  to  his  inlltience  that  tlie  Romans  were 
induced  to  rebuild  their  own  city  in  preference  to  migrating 
to  Vuh,  os  many  wished  to  do,  and  for  this  and  his  other 
services  he  was  called  the  second  Romulus.  In  his  fourth 
dictatorship  he  had  some  more  disputes  wiUi  the  plebeians, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  abdicated  his  office.  (Liv.  vi. 
38.)  Ho  died  of  the  plague  in  the  year  of  Rome  390. 
(Liv.  vii.  1. ; Plutarch  CamilL  xliii.)  His  son  and  brother 
were  also  eminent  men,  but  with  these  exceptions  no  one 
of  his  family,  acconling  to  Tacitus  (Antial.  ii.  52). obtained 
military  renuwn  till  the  age  of  Tiberius,  when  Furius  Ca- 
niillus,  proconsul  uf  Africa,  triumphed  over  the  Nuroidians. 
The  son  of  this  Camillus  raised  a rebellion  in  Dalmatia  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  but 
in  a few  days  his  soldiers  reUmivl  to  their  allegianco,  and 
Camillus  oommittofl  suicide. 

CAMOEN.S  (Dom  Luis  de  Camdes),  called  the  Homer 
and  V^irgil  of  Portugal,  for  his  celebrated  poem  of  the 
' Lusiad,'  was  born  at  Lisbon ; but  Coimbra  and  Santa- 
rom  have  disputed  this  honour  with  Lisbon.  There  is  no 
less  controversy  about  tho  precise  year  of  his  birth,  which, 
according  to  some,  was  1517  while  most  biographers  sup- 
pose it  to  be  1524. 

His  family  was  uf  considerable  note,  and  originally  Spa- 
nish. In  his  infancy,  his  father.  Simon  Vas  de  Ckirooens, 
commander  of  a vessel,  was  shipwrecked  at  Goa,  and  lost, 
with  his  life,  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune.  His  mother, 
however,  Anne  de  Macedo,  of  Santarem,  >vas  enabled  to 
^ive  her  eon  such  an  eduoation  as  qualifled  him  for  the  j 
military  service  and  for  public  life.  Camoens  was  sent  to  the  j 
university  of  Ckiimbra.  where,  notwithstanding  Voltaire's  rash 
assertion  that  his  youth  was  spent  in  idleness  and  ignorance, 
it  appears  from  his  works  that  he  must  have  acquired  the 
sulistance  as  well  as  caught  the  spirit  of  classical  learning. 

On  quitting  the  university  Camoens  returned  to  Lisbon. 
His  prepossessing  appearanco  and  groat  accomplishments, 
addoil  to  his  love  of  |>ooiry  and  gallantry,  which  now  en- 
grosse<l  all  bis  thoughts,  soon  mode  him  an  object  of  public 
notoriety,  especially  as  tlie  charms  of  (jatharina  d'Atayado, 
a lady  of  honour  (dama  do  pa^)  at  the  court,  bad  captivated 
his  heart.  This  amour  with  a lady  above  his  rank  was  the 
origin  of  the  long  series  of  Camoens'  calamities.  He  ex- 
|ierienccd  the  falesf  Ovid,  with  whom  he  compares  himself 
in  his  third  elegy,  written  at  Santarem.  the  plac  e of  his 
exile  and  relirenu-nf,  where  he  also  hegan  his‘  Lusiad.'  Ca- 
moens  soon  became  li^xl  of  an  inactive  and  obscure  life.  To 
be  at  once  a hero  and  a poet  was  hU  ambition.  He  joined. 


a-s  a volunteer,  an  ex^ilion  which  John  III.  was  then 
tilting  but  against  the  Moors  of  Ceuta,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himiwdr  in  several  encounters.  In  a naval  engage- 
mum  with  the  Moors  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  he  was 
among  the  foremost  to  board,  and  lost  his  right  vye  in  the 
oonlliut.  Thu  he  relates  himself  in  his  CaQ9ao  x.,  sUn.  9. 

Hoping  to  dcsene  as  a soldier  that  reward  which  he 
hud  failed  to  obtain  as  a poet,  he  returned  to  Lisbon ; but 
' no  friend  seconded  bis  efforts  ut  court  to  gam  even  an 
honourable  competence.  Other  biographers  say  that  he 
was  recalled  to  court  owing  to  tbe  great  military  reputation 
which  be  had  acquired,  but  that  he  waa  once  more  driven 
away  by  that  jealousy  which  still  dreaded  his  poetie  gal- 
lantry, and  bis  attentiuns  to  the  ladies  uf  the  palace,  though 
his  c<juntenance  had  been  so  sadly  marred.  Baffied  m all 
his  expectations,  ho  dotermined  to  leave  his  native  country  ; 
and  accordingly  be  embarked  in  1553  for  India,  in  scorch 
of  lietter  prospects,  or,  at  least,  an  honourable  grave  for  bis 
misfortunes.  As  tho  ship  lelb  tbe  Tagus  he  expressed  hit 
resolution  never  to  return,  in  the  words  of  tho  sepulchral 
munumonl  of  Scipio  Africanus, —7ngra/a  patria,  non  potti* 
debit  otta  mea. 

From  this  moment  fate  seems  to  watch  over  Camoens  in 
all  his  harassing  adventures  and  frequent  dangers,  in  order 
that  be  might  cqpplete,  as  it  were,  bis  poetic  career.  He 
arrived  at  Goa,  in  one  of  the  four  sbipe  which  soiled  to 
India,  after  seeing  the  other  three  perish  in  a storm.  Not 
being  able  to  find  employment  at  (3oa.  he  immediately 
joini^  as  a volunteer  a Portufraese  exp^ition,  which  was 
ready  to  sail  in  aid  of  the  king  of  Cochin  against  the 
king  of  Piiuenta.  Although  a great  portion  of  bis  country- 
men  were  carrieil  off  by  the  insalubnly  of  tbe  climate, 
Camoens  returned  safe  after  be  had  displayed  his  usual 
bravery  in  the  cumjuest  of  the  Alagada  islands.  In  the 
following  year  he  accompanied  Manuel  de  Vasconoetlo  ia 
another  cxpe<litiun  to  the  Heil  Sco,  against  tlie  Arabian 
Corsairs.  At  the  island  of  Ormiix,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  he  passed  the  winter,  his  imagination  gave  a poetio 
colouring  to  the  acenery  of  that  spot,  and  to  the  PoriugueM 
achievements  in  India.  He  visited  also  mount  Felix,  and 
the  adjacent  part  of  Africa,  which  he  so  strongly  pictures  in 
the  ‘ Lusiad,'  and  in  one  of  tbe  little  piecea  in  which  be 
laments  tbe  absence  of  his  mistress.  Unfortunately  for  him 
ho  indulged  also  in  satire,  and  exposed  in  his  ' Disparates 
na  India’  (Follies  in  India)  some  of  the  government  pro- 
ceedings at  Goa.  Tbe  viceroy  imroedtalely  banished  him  to 
the  island  of  Macao.  Soon  after  he  obtained  leave  to  visit 
tlie  Moluccas,  where  he  collected  fresh  materials  for  pictorial 
poetry ; but  ho  could  no  lunger,  as  tho  lines  beneath  hit 
portrait  express, ' bear  in  one  band  the  sword,  in  tbe  other 
tho  pen,'  and  ho  was  glad  to  accept  tho  very  unpoetic  post 
at  Macao  of  provedor-mor  dot  de/untoe  (administrator  of 
the  effects  of  deceased  persons),  by  which  employment  ho 
was  rescuecl  from  destitution,  and  even  enabled  to  make 
somo  savings.  Having  received  permission  from  a new 
viceroy  to  return  to  Goa,  he  was  shipwrecked  in  the  pas- 
sage on  the  coast  of  Cambodia.  Ho  saved,  on  a plank,  and 
with  great  difficulty,  only  bis  life  and  his  poems.* 

Camoens  had  not  long  enjoyed  repose  when  a new  vice- 
roy, lending  a ready  ear  to  his  enemies,  who  accused 
him  of  msilversation  in  his  office  at  Macao,  threw  him 
into  prison.  Although  he  cleared  himself  of  the  ohaiges, 
and  loaded  bis  enemies  with  ignominy,  be  was  still  do- 
lamed  for  debts  which  he  was  unable  to  satisfy ; but  a 
poem,  at  once  witty  and  affecting,  which  he  addressed  to  tho 
viceroy  at  length  procured  his  liberation.  Resuming  tho 
profession  of  arms,  be  accompanied  Dom  Pedro  Barreto  to 
the  distant  and  Iwrbaroiu  settlement  of  SofUa.  A ship 
bound  homeward  having  touched  at  this  place,  hit  former 
resolution  was  shaken,  and  ho  determined  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope. Barreto  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  embarkation  of 
Camoens  by  charging  him  with  a debt  fur  board.  Anthony 
do  Cabra.  however,  and  Hector  de  Sylveira,  paid  the  pitiAil 
demand ; and  thus  Camoens  and  the  honour  of  BarrotOk 
says  Faria,  were  dUcharg«'d  together.  Finally,  Camoens 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  sixteen  years,  arrived  in  1559  at 
Lisbon,  in  the  most  abject  poverty,  bis  poems  being  the 
only  treasure  and  last  hope  which  he  bad  brought  ftnm  the 
rich  shores  of  India.  More  ill-fated  still  at  tbe  end  of  hit 

• n#  ni'ntloDf  OiU  ihipiTrck  In  Wn  Ctinto  X . »i«B.  IfSl  TIi*  »toiy.  )wp- 
rwr,  oC  hi*  Rwimmiof  afchnNt  m lih  hi*  Id  dii<>  hand,  white  he  ,upporli4 

, liiaiMir  hjr  the  othrr,  nud  tlio*  hi*  ' Lu«lni} ' a*  •.ived  hi*  ' Co«»- 
. cient»rie«.'  ha*  oltmined  eurr-ocy  ihrnitKh  the  (Utrarat  of  n Uet«an  «nlM, 
who*eem*  to  hare  aitondenioort  Baiboee  Machado. 
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career,  he  found  his  native  city  ravaged  by  the  plague,  and 
during  nurh  a ralaniity  poetr>'  could  avail  Kira  still  less  than 
ever.  King  Dun  Sebastian  was  then  concerting  the  plan 
oC  his  unl'ortunate  expedition  to  Maroooo,  am)  this  induced 
Camoens  to  dedicate  his  poom  to  the  youtliful  monarch. 
Although  the  dedication  was  graciously  received,  it  was 
only  rewarded  with  a wretched  pension,  just  sufficient  to 
mark  but  not  to  relieve  the  misery  of  its  author. 

It  appears  that  Cardinal  Henry,  who  succeeded  Sebastian, 
withdrew  that  small  pension.  He  patronized  only  what  was 
called  learning  l»y  the  monks  and  friars,  whose  pious  forge- 
ries and  miracles  he  highly  valued.  This  bigot  was  the  per- 
secutor of  George  Buchanaq.  and  the  patron  of  the  inouisi* 
tion,  of  which  he  extended  the  horrors  even  to  Goa.  Under 
his  weak  and  wicked  hands  the  kingdom  fell  into  utter  ruin. 

When  we  And  Camoens  exhorting,  in  his  poetic  and 
prophetic  zeal,  young  Sebastian  to  exclude  the  clergy,  by 
which  he  means,  in  the  flrst  instance.  Cardinal  Henry,  from 
itaie-atTairs:  when  we  look  to  the  man  of  genius,  neglected 
by  his  monkish  contemporaries,  yet.  in  his  old  age  and  mis- 
fortunes. lamenting  loss  for  his  own  fate  than  for  the  ap- 
proaching ruin  of  his  degenerate  country:  Camoens,  with 
thc!^  worthy  sentiments  and  this  unworthy  destiny,  com- 
mands an  elevated  and  respectful  sympathy.  It  is  not 
merely  the  old  man,  or  even  the  neglecteih  man  of  genius, 
dying  in  an  hospital.— it  U the  patriot  and  the  patriot-bard, 
— tho  hero  and  the  soldier,— the  friend  of  truth,  as  well  as 
the  great  master  of  Action.— ennobling  even  his  death  upon 
a hock  bed,  by  those  sentiments  which  deejien,  by  contrast, 
the  disgrace  and  degeneracy  of  his  country.  * I am  ending 
the  says  in  one  of  his  letters)  the  course  of  ray  life ; the 
world  will  witness  how  I have  loved  my  country.  1 have 
returned  not  only  to  die  in  her  bosom,  but  to  die  with  her.' 

The  fate  of  Camoens  throws  great  light  on  tho  history  of 
bis  counir),  and  appears  strictly  connected  with  it.  The 
same  ignorance,  and  the  same  degenerate  spirit  which  suf- 
fered Camoens  to  starve,  and  to  depend  only  on  the  sym- 
pailiy  of  a foreign  and  aged  servant,*  and  Anally  to  die  roost 
wretchedly  in  an  hospital,  sank  Portugal  into  Uie  most  ab- 
ject vassalago  ever  exnehunced  by  a conquered  nation. 
While  the  grandees  of  Portugal  were  blind  to  the  ruin 
which  impended  over  them.  Camoens  beheld  it  with  a pun- 
gency of  grief  which  hastened  his  end,  in  1579.  the  year 
after  the  fatal  issue  of  the  African  cxp^ilion  under  i^ing 
{Sebastian,  at  the  battle  of  Alcazar. 

Camoens  attempted  every  style  of  poetic  composition  of 
which  he  had  form^  a deOnite  idea,  but  the  * Lusiu'  rises  so 
far  above  his  other  works,  that  all  his  numerous  but  lesser 
compositions  must  be  considered  at  inferior  scions  sprung 
from  the  same  root.  The  ‘ Lusiad'  is  an  heroic  poem  which 
differs  from  all  others  of  the  epic  class.  Camoens  struck 
out  a totally  new  path  in  the  region  of  epic  poetry 

His  object  was  to  recount  in  epic  strains  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  great  men  of  Portugal  in  general,  not  of  any 
individual  in  particular,  and.  consequently,  not  of  Vasco  de 
Giirna  alone,  who  is  commonly  considered  the  hero  of  the 
* Lusiad.^’  The  very  title  he  gave*U,  Ot  Lu*iada$  (the  Lu- 
siUiiianB),  denotes  at  once  the  true  nature  of  iu  subject. 
An  epic  grouping  of  all  the  great  and  most  interesting 
events  in  the  Portuguese  annals  forms  the  whole  plan,  ana 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  is  the  groundwork  of 
the  epic  unity  of  the  poem,  but  Vasco  de  Gama  is  merely 
the  spindle  round  which  the  thread  of  the  narrative  is 
wound.  The  * Lusiad  ’ has  no  real  episode  except  the  short 
storv  of  the  giant  Adamastor.  Unless  the  idea  of  the  plan 
of  iKe  * Lusiad ' be  rightly  seized,  the  composition  will  ap- 
pear in  a false  light  on  whichever  side  it  is  viuwcd.  Desig- 
nated as  a whole,  it  may  therefore  be  termed  an  epic  na- 
tional picture  of  Portuguese  glory,  greater  however  than  a 
mere  gallery  of  poetic  stories,  but  less  than  a perfect  epic. 
The  unity  of  interest  and  effect,  and  consequently  of  the  poem, 

* it#  b*il  B black  «rrTBnt  »bci  had  KTo«n  oM  *lt)i  bicu,  and  vhe  had  n- 
prrieucad  hi«  mnaUr's  bniDanUy.  Tlili  irraleriil  Indian,  a »nlm-  of  Java, 
who,  acmrdinK  V»  war  VTitara,  had  MTrd  iii>  Baiirr'a  lifr  la  tbr  thinwrrrk 
ulH-rr  Itr  loll  all  bii  rlfrcu^tlili  lodUo.  (Crown  old  and  ahitr  bairrn  la  hii 
aenke-liritced  to  thr  atrraU  at  Li»h.in  fur  tbr  only  nan  in  l*unui;al  kUW 
wait  ibofr  Ulrnt«  and  that  tidcil  * hirit  alone  ran  ral«r  and  rootorr  thr  aplrit 
of  a Moktuj;  aalioiii. 

I Tbr  apoloa;  S<r  Canoro*  ahich  preerdn  Mirklc’t  trniitn  of  titr' Lusiad* 
drffou  itsrlf;  fca  th»  KnfUsh  translaior  makes  tbr  llonrricrpte  hi*  «Umla^. 
and  in  ooirr'Io  justify  tha’  Lusiad.'  miscaaftrars  the  nachiiM-ry  of  Ihr'  tUad  ’ 
MM.-klchowe*rr  Wlhr  onlv  UaasUtorwho  has  rrptrspuird  ihr  rlcaani  difoiiy 
of  I'amians's  stvlr.  Hr  has  ripoaril.  nurcurrr.  terrra]  rtarin<  Instawcs  of 
fwwnner  and  Bii*rr|imeauiloa  lo  Vuliairr’s  crl(b|iw  nn  ibr  ‘ l.nsiad.' 

j Nuno  Alvam,  wbo  aavrd  Ute  prdilical  raUtanco  of  Furtunal  al  tho 
Usttlr  or  AUnbwTvta,  Bi|ht,  willi  bkiiv  pn>i>rtrt}',  bo  dcimautalcd  the  bno  of' 
Ua'LitMod,' 


rests  wholly  and  lolelv  on  the  execution  of  the  plan,  out  oi 
which  only  a poet  like  Camoens  could  have  created  a * Lustad.’ 

His  talent  in  picturcsciue  comparison  was  formed  on  the 
model  of  Ariosto  more  than  that  of  Homer.  His  description 
of  Venus,  who  once  more  intercedes  with  Jupiter,  resembles 
Ariosto's  description  of  Alcina.  The  Arst  idea  of  his  Island 
of  Love  seems  borrowed  from  the  same  writer.  There  is, 
however,  little  room  to  doubt  that  Tasso,  when  he  trod  in 
Ariosto’s  footsteps  in  order  to  describe  the  abode  of  Armida, 
availed  himself  of  the  description  of  Camoens,*  as  aflcr- 
words  the  garden  of  Armida  furnished  Spenser  with  his 
* Bower  of  Bliss.' 

Among  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the  * Lusiad ' are 
enumerateflt  the  tribute  to  the  memory  of  £gts  Moniz,  the 
Portuguese  Uegulus,  who,  however,  ended  his  career  more 
happily  than  the  Homan  consul;  the  dearripUon  of  the 
battle  of  Ourique,  which  laid  the  fuundation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal;  the  description  of  the  visit  of  Queen  Maria  of 
Spam  to  her  father  tho  king  of  Portugal,  to  implore  assist- 
ance for  her  husband  in  his  contest  against  the  Moors  ; the 
relation  of  the  tragical  fate  of  Ignez  de  Castro,  which  is  thu 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  exquisite  passages  of  the  * Lusiad 
the  description  of  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Aljubarrota.  iho 
greatest  victory  the  Portuguese  ever  gained  over  tho  Cas- 
tilians ; and  some  others  of  the  like  character,  which  might 
also  be  enumerated. 

Camoens  has  left,  besides  the  ‘ Lusiad,'  specimens  of 
no  common  merit  in  every  style  of  poetry  written  in  Por- 
tugal in  his  time ; 3U1  of  his  sonnets  which  have  been  pre- 
served exhibit  his  proliAc  fanev,  and  some  of  them  all  the 
tenderness  and  grace  of  PetrarcK.  His  1 7 * Canfdiei'  (songs) 
prove  still  more  particularly  how  deeply  he  was  penetrated 
with  the  spirit  of  Petrarch's  poetry.  The  12  odes  which 
follow  approximate  more  nearly  to  the  classical  style,  and 
the  Arst,  addressed  to  the  moon,  begins  in  the  pure  ode 
style,  and  is  particularly  distinguished  for  its  beauty,  lo 
bis  ‘ Sextinas  ’ Camoens  has  not  failed  in  rendering  their 
artiAcial  ornaments  pleasing.  But  bis  21  elegies  are  more 
worthy  of  attention ; they  are.  in  general,  the  longest  poems 
of  tho  collection  next  to  the  ' Lusiad'  and  the  ‘ Creation.' 
Sorue  were  written  in  his  youth  and  in  exile,  others  during 
his  oriental  voyages  and  adventures.  No  other  works  of 
the  poet  so  irresibtibly  ctimmand  the  reader's  regret  for  his 
misfortunes,  and  love  for  him  as  a roan. 

A few  poems  widely  differing  from  each  other  are  printed 
under  the  common  title  of  ‘ Kstancias ' (stanzas),  because 
they  are  all  composed  in  Italian  octaves.  The  three  Arst  of  v 
the  series  are  truly  poetic  epistles  and  faithful  mirrors  of 
the  cliuracter  and  principles  of  the  author. 

Among  the  mibcellaneous  poems  of  Camoens  the  eclogues 
occupy  a considerable  space.  Thev  have  more  the  form 
than  the  spirit  of  pastoral  poetry,  t^assages  in  Spanish  are 
occasionally  interspersed  with  the  Portuguese. 

In  the  collected  works  of  Camoens  a separation  is  made 
of  his  poems  in  tho  Italian  style  and  the  Italian  syllabic 
measure  from  those  which  are  c.omposed  in  i^uintilMas.  In 
this  style  also  he  hss  enriched  cxery  species  of  poetic  coin- 
^iiion  tlien  known  in  Portugol  and  Spam.  The 
Aoz  on  his  return  from  Macao  to  Goa,  after  he  had  narrowly 
escaped  death  by  shipwreck,  are  among  those  best  known. X 

Romantic,  gollaul,  and  comic  effusions  of  fancy  and  wu 
(gifisas  in  the  Spanish  style,  ifolias  in  l^ortuguesc),  arid 
other  poetic  trifles  in  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages, appear  lo  have  been  dealt  out  at  every  opportunity 
with  a profuse  hand  by  Camoens.  and  no  mental  sport 
seems  to  have  been  too  homely  for  him. 

Kmally,  to  leave  no  kind  of  poetical  composition  nn- 
attempted,  he  wrote  (prohablv  previous  to  his  departure  foe 
India)  throe  dramas:  ‘El  lUy  Seluuco'  (King  Seleucus), 
•Os  Ampbitryocs'  (The  Araphilryons),  and  ‘ Kilodcmo.' 
Had  the  genius  which  animates  the  ‘ Lusiad'  taken  a dra- 
matic direction.  Camoens  would  have  been  the  Calderon  of 
Portugal  before  a l.,ope  de  Vega  had  arisen  in  Spam. 

A very  good  edition  of  tho  works  of  Camoens  appeared  at 
Lisbon  m 1779-tn),  under  the  title  of  ‘ Obras  dc  Camoens, 
Principe  dos  Poetas  de  Hespanha,’  4 tom.  12mo.  A second 

• Tha  Br»l  ftlUioa  of  'Jrrutalrm  Delhcml’  in  15W.  a y«-ai 

aArr  Ihr  «l«-aih  of  llaauwiit.  The  * l.iuiad  ‘ « a*  {•tint*.!  >d  19^.  Uw  |arati. 
laroca  at  I.i«l<«  tia^iug  |,rp*auW  ita  ap^,ir*Bc«  for  tkn>p  tnr*.  Ta*«o  irad 
it.  anti  imtiM-tl  tb»  suihorin  a •oonci.  *ltkh  !«•  U>eri 

t lk»aten»rii,  in  kii  • llUtory  of  iH«  Kpaniih  ami  I'uttugurtc  Utpraluiv. 

: MamJuit  fr«ifwtlf*-uiilh*Uui>k«uf  Mocon.  iaCaalMiw.  br 
iImI  brauiiOil  ]tira|>lira*».  to  o«|pl,tai(<il  by  tip  th*  lZ7ili  p«nla>, 

vhrrp  tlip  Java,  ia  Ihp  Snpd  tiraiB  of  (Hipiry,  ate  r»;j*ti**pBi*«l  lu  hBo,riu( 
tl«*ie  harp*  on  lhp»iUon'i  by  th*  Uabylvu,  awl  IsbicbUbs  tbvit 
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•dition  also  appeared  in  1782-83  in  five  email  volumes,  the 
first  of  which  contains  the  life  of  the  author  and  the  * I.ustad,’ 
and  the  last  the  dramatic  and  other  pieces  ascribed  to  Ca- 
moens,  A moat  correct,  splendid,  and  now  rare  edition  of 
the  * Lusiad ' was  publish^,  with  very  fine  engravings,  in 
one  vol.  4to..  by  Firmin  Didot  at  Paris  in  1817.  the  expense 
of  which  was  defrayed  by  Souza  Botelho.  In  this  editioii, 
of  which  very  few  copies  were  printed,  Uie  original  text  has 
been  restored  with  great  accuracy.  P.  Didot,  sen.,  had 
published  previously  a * Lusiad  ’ in  12mo. 

CAMOMILE.  [Aivthbuis.I 

CAMOUFLBT,  or  STIFLEK,  in  military  mining,  is  a 
small  charge  of  powder  sunk  in  the  wall  of  earth  between 
two  parallel  galleries,  in  order,  by  blowing  the  earth  into  one 
of  them,  to  suffocate  or  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  miner  who 
is  at  work  in  it. 

CAMP.  [Ewcampmbnt.] 

CAMP,  ROMAN.  There  are  few  parts  of  the  art  of 
war  as  practised  by  the  Romans  in  which  the  laborious  and 
regulated  carefulness  of  that  sagacious  people  is  more  evi- 
dent than  in  their  system  of  castrametation.  In  the  pre- 
sent article  we  shall  give  some  account  of  the  construction 
of  their  camps,  and  die  arrangement  of  the  troops  in  iliem. 

In  speaking  of  the  Roman  camps,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  summer  and  winter  encampmeiiUs 
(castra  trstiva  et  ht/bema) ; and  again  to  discriminate 
between  those  camps  which  were  formed  to  protect  the 
army  fur  a short  period,  and  those  which  they  proposed  to 
occupy  for  a longer  time  which  were  called  cuslra  tiativa. 
The  difference  between  these  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
Plan  qf  tht  Polybian  Camp 

THE  mMTMIAS. 


strength  of  the  fortifications,  and  in  the  superior  sise  of  the 
temnorary  camps,  which  were  intended  commonly  for  the 
whole  army,  while  tlie  more  permanent  encampments  were 
for  divisions  of  tlie  army.  Winter  encampments  were  now 
used  bv  the  Romans  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  hisiorv, 
when  their  chief  wars  were  little  more  than  summer  cam- 
paigns, and  were  waged  against  neighlniuring  nations  : but 
in  a later  age.  when  permanent  conquest  was  their  aim.  and 
the  war  continued  several  years,  the  army  was  regularly 
distributed  into  winter-quarters,  and  often  spread  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  country,  in  order  to  overawe  the  sub 
jugated  dislricls,  or  because  forage  and  provisions  could  be 
obtained  by  the  army  in  several  divisions  more  easily  than 
when  it  was  in  one  body.  Csasur  in  bis  Gallic  campaigns 
regularly  distributed  his  army  into  winter-stations  so 
strongly  fbrtiflcd  that  though  several  attempts  were  made 
upon  them  only  one  was  taken,  and  that  because  the  com- 
mander unwisely  abandoned  it.  (Css.  de  Bel.  Gal.,  lib.  v.) 

Perhaps  the  completest  description  which  we  have  of  a 
Roman  camp  may  be  found  in  Polybius,  who  has  in  the  sixth 
book  of  his  history  given  a pretty  full  account  of  the  military 
tactics  of  the  Romans,  part  of  which,  relating  to  their  cas- 
trametation, we  shall  condense  with  the  further  information 
coUccteil  by  General  Roy.  Polybius  lived  at  a time  when 
the  institutions  of  the  Republic  were  in  their  full  vigour; 
he  hod  gained  military  experience  in  the  armies  of  his 
country ; and  his  opportunities  of  acquiring  information, 
both  from  personal  obser\'ation  and  from  the  information  of 
ulhers,  were  ample. 

When  a place  suitable  for  a camp  had  been  chosen,  the 
>/  a Roman  Consular  Army. 
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flrat  thintt  was  to  fix  a standard  on  the  spot  jndg«<l  to  be 
most  suiiuble  for  overlookinK  the  army  when  encamped, 
and  »oiiidinjj  commands  to  ibo  ditTeront  quarters.  Kuund 
.his  Atandard  a square  of  200  feci  was  measured,  and  set 
apart  for  the  Kcneral's  quarters : this  was  cailed  prtpforium 
from  the  name //rre/or.  which,  occonlinsf  to  oorly  Ro- 
man usa^e.  was  the  ucneral  title  of  a military  commander. 
On  that  side  of  this  square  iucUmuro  which  was  deemed  most  ' 
suitable  fur  obtaining;  forage  and  water,  the  bulk  of  the  army 
was  onc.imped,  and  that  sido  of  the  jtrtetorium  and  the  cor- 
responding side  of  the  camp,  we  shall  follow  Polybius  in 
railing  * the  front'  In  front  then  of  the  pratonum.  distant 
from  it  fifty  feet,  on  a lino  running  across  the  camp,  were 
placed  liie  tents  and  baggage  of  the  legionary  tribunes  (B 
it  >,  wlio  in  ibe  ordinary  consular  army  (of  two  Roman  legions 
with  the  regular  proportion  of  allies*)  amounted  to  twulvo: 
and  towanls  either  extremity  of  the  same  line  were  the  tents 
of  the  pret/ecli  (C  C)  or  oiru-ers,  who  held  among  the  allies 
a rank  similar  to  that  of  the  tribunes  in  the  legion*.  These 
tents  were  pitched  with  their  backs  to  the  pratoriwn. 

In  front  of  the  tribunes' tents,  a passage,  100  feet  wide,  I 
rulletl  Incur  plan  the  ^*n'nr»p»(i,or;^rmWpti/«/rc<'/{DD), 
rail  across  the  camp : and  batween  the  side  of  this  passage 
end  a line  parallel  to  it.  near  the  front  of  the  camp,  llio  sol- 
diers were  encamped  in  lines,  which  formed  a right  angle 
with  the  Prinapia.  The  stddtors'quarters  were  divided  into 
two  parts  b)'a  puAsago  50  feet  w ide  (K),  which  ran  from  the 
prfetnriwn  to  the  front  of  the  camp.  On  each  side  of  this 
Htreot  were  posted  the  Roman  cavalry,  and  next  to  them 
the  Triiirii,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  legionary  infantiw. 
Next  to  these  wore  two  passages  of  50  fei't  w ide  (V*  F F F^i, 
and  then  the  Priuciji«t  and  the  11-uiati,  tiic  other  divisiions 
of  the  Roman  infantry.  The  tents  of  eacli  division  fronted 
the  pa-i-^ago  next  to  them,  so  that  when  the  tenu  of  two 
divisions,  as  of  the  cavalry  and  the  I'riarii,  and  of  the 
Prinripf$  and  the  Jlaitati,  were  not  separated  by  an  inter- 
venit’g  passage,  they  had  their  hacks  to  each  other.  There 
wore  in  a legion  ten  iurnur  of  the  cavalry',  and  ten  manipuli 
of  each  division  of  the  infantry ; and  the  tumue  and 
manipuli  of  each  division  w-ero  eiicam|>ed  in  one  range 
along  the  passages,  a quadrangular  space  of  100  feet  square 
l>eing  allotted  to  each  turma  of  cavalry,  and  each  manipulus 
of  the  Prtneipet  and  Ha*tati,  while  each  mtviipuiu*  of  the 
Triarii.  which  bad  seldom  more  than  half  the  complement 
of  tho  other  manipuli.  hod  a spare  of  100  feet  by  50. 

Beyond  the  tents  of  the  Hastati  on  each  side  was  another 
passage  of  SO  fuel  wide  (G  G G 0),  and  then  came  the 
quarters  of  the  allied  cavalry,  and  beyond  these  again, 
without  any  separating  passage,  the  quarters  of  the  allied 
infaiilrv,  whose  tents  looked  toward  tlic  ramparts  of  the 
siiies  of  tho  camp.  The  tents  of  the  allies  occupied  a space 
of  the  same  length  as  that  occupied  by  the  legionary  soldiers. 
The  depth  of  their  quarters  varied  w ith  the  number  of  the 
men  ; our  plan  assigns  to  the  cavalry  and  infantry  an  equal 
depth,  vi?;.,  of  200  feet  each  ; this  is  probably  near  the  truth. 
The  quarters  of  the  logionary  suldicn  and  tho  allies  were 
alike  divided  into  two  parts  by  a passage  50  feet  wide,  called 
t]uintana  (H  H),  running  across  the  camp  in  a direction 
|Ktralkl  to  that  of  the  Principia,  between  tho  fifth  and  sixth 
manipuli  and  turmte. 

Tlic  space  on  each  side  of  tho  ormtorium  was  orenpied, 
.he  one  aide  <K)  by  the  qu^xlor  (whose  oflico  combined  the 
.lirection  of  tho  commissariat  department  and  the  care  of 
lie  military  cheiit)  and  the  military  stores,  and  tlie  other 
iide  (M)  by  the  forum,  or  place  for  bolding  a market  and 
'ransacting  buiineM.  Next  to  these  on  each  side  were 
the  quarters  (N  N)  of  the  chosen  troops  from  the  exlraonh- 
nary  cavalry  of  the  allies,  who  served  in  the  consul  s body- 
guard, and  of  the  volunteers  (O  O)  who  had  cngagdl  in  ifie 
service  from  regard  to  the  consul.  Tlie  lent.*  of  these 
lo«ikerl  towanU  the  qurrsloPs  quarters  and  the  fonott.  Be- 
yond these  on  each  siile,  with  their  tent*  fronting  the  ram- 
part of  the  camp,  were  the  chosen  troops  (Q  Q)  from  the 
extraonlinary'  iiifantry  of  the  allies,  who  also  formed  part 
or'  the  consul's  body-guard.  Behind  all  these,  right  across 
the  camp,  ran  a passage  or  street  of  100  feel  wide  (I*  P) ; 
and  beyond  tbl*  passage,  ami  parallel  to  it.  were  (he 

* Thr  Roman  in  ia  tin*  liim*  of  mntlunl  nf  iJOO  inCuitr^  for 

in  lim*  of  pi’culmr  rm-rtrupy  Mwg  Infanic)  1 .hkJ  »>l>  ra^alry  TIf  Coiinilar 
army  w.n>  f irmrit  of  Inn  lrj|iun«  : «ilh  n l>u<)y  nf  allioA  fool,  rniia]  In  niiniber 
tu  ifip  infantry  of  ih<>  lPj(ion*.  b-*i>l<*«  tlw  palraottltnnro'*,  < (o<u|,«of 

llip  alii,-*,  uh  > amoiini-  d lo  SlOO,  or  uU,‘n  Ihr  Irt.-ion  w.u  of  50«V  in* 

faulty.  U)  no.)  of  liorw.  Uinpr  Ihp  nuni>>rr<if  thr  U-i'iiuviry ca'  aliyr ; 

ofUo'a'  nllioi!  on,*  tiatrti  aoin  tlr.^ap  I fur  Ot*  rxtrnoniinjiir't,  m.ikinif  ! 

Ihc  lutal  wf  tba  0.»iiaubr  lumy  1H.90V,  or  H;iC,5C0  rnfauity  and  V4IH)  Iiutk.  ^ 


quarters  of  the  main  body  of  the  'extraordinary'  eavalry  of 
the  allies  (R  H):  and  behind  these,  looking  towards  tho 
hack  of  the  camp,  were  the  quarters  of  Uie  extram'dinarr 
foot  of  the  allies  (S  S).  Tho  danks  of  these  quarters  (T  T) 
were  ocimpicd  by  any  foreigners  or  tempowy  reinforce- 
ments  of  allied  troops  which  might  be  in  the  camp. 
Polybius  docs  not  assign  any  particular  quarters  to  tho 
veliie$,  or  light  armed  men. 

The  space  occupied  by  all  these  quarters  formed  a aquaro» 
and  on  every  side  was  left  an  interval  of  200  feet,  which 
sen  ed  fur  various  useful  purposes,  to  deposit  Uie  booty,  to 
afford  space  for  the  troops  to  enter  and  leave  their  respeedvo 
quarters,  and  to  protect  the  tents  and  troops  from  fire  or 
weapons  thrown  bv  any  who  might  assail  the  camp  from 
without.  The  whole  was  surrounded  by  a rampart  (valium} 
and  a ditch  {foua),  through  which  were  four  gates  or  en- 
trances: the  Prmtorian  gate  (Poria  I^alon'a),  in  front  of 
the  camp,  opposite  the  pratorium;  the  Decuman  gate 
{Porta  D«euniana\,  at  tlie  bank  of  the  camp;  and  agate 
at  each  end  of  the  vrindpia  or  principal  street. 

If  the  two  consular  armies  wore  united,  the  camp  formed 
an  oblong  square,  and  resembled  two  camps  placed  back  to 
back,  without  any  intervening  intrenchmeot.  It  appears 
tu  have  had  six  gates,  two  prtetorian  and  four  others,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  two  principal  streets  or  passages. 

The  vallum  was  com{K>scd  usually  of  earth  or  turf,  some- 
times of  stones  or  wood,  and  was  surmounted  by  a palisade. 
The  ditch  was  on  the  outside.  In  stations  which  were  de- 
signed to  bo  permanent,  and  winch  were  in  a disturbed  or 
hostile  country,  tho  works  were  constructed  with  unusual 
rare,  and  there  are  many  roinuiiis  or  vestiges  of  them  in 
. different  iiarts  of  Great  Britain.  One  of  the  most  perfect  is 
at  Ardocli,  in  Scotland.  [Ardocii.] 

The  plan  of  a Roman  camp,  which  we  have  given,  ia 
taken  from  (roneral  Ro)’*  Mihtartj  AntiquUiet  of  tk$ 
Homans  in  Hritain,  to  wiiich  we  refer  the  reader  for  many 
valuable  observations  on  the  castrametation  of  the  Homans. 

CAMPA'GNA  DI  RO'M.\,  the  most  southern  division 
of  the  Pajial  state,  corresponds  in  great  measure  to  the 
antient  Latiura  in  iu  later  and  more  extensive  sense,  being 
hounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Tiber,  which  divides  it  from 
tho  Patrimonio  di  S.  Pietro;  on  the  N.  by  the  Teverone  or 
Anio,  which  divides  it  from  the  province  of  Sabina  ; on  the 
K.  by  an  offset  of  the  Apennines,  which  divides  it  from  tho 
valley  of  tho  Gari^lia^o  or  Liris  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  which  terminate*  at  the  sea  near  Terracina  : on  tho  S. 
and  W.  by  the  Meiliterrancan.  The  length  of  the  province 
from  Ostia  to  Terracina  is  alwnit  62  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  45  from  the  Apennines  to  the  sea.  It  ia  divided  into 
two  regions,  tlie  luAlands  and  the  highlands,  including  the 
valley  of  the  Sacco  and  part  of  that  of  the  Teverone.  The 
highlands  consist  of  the  F..  Apennines;  of  the  offset 
which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Teverone  from  that  of  the 
Sacco,  the  antient  Trerus,  and  on  which  are  the  towns  of 
Anagni,  Paleslrimi,  &c. ; of  tho  Monti  Lepini  (Volscorum 
Montes),  which  divhlc  the  volley  of  Sacco  from  the  Pomp- 
tine  marshes  ; and  lastly  of  the  Alban  or  Tusculan  tsounta. 
which  rise  in  the  nhdiite  of  the  plain,  and  separate  tha 
lowlands  of  the  Tiber  from  the  Pomptine  marshes.  Towards 
(tic  N.  the  highlands  of  Alba  and  Tusculum  arc  connected 
by  some  high  ground  towards  Zagamlo  with  the  mountains 
of  Piilestrin.a.  thus  separating  the  waters  which  run  eastward 
into  the  Saci'O  and  the  Liris  from  those  which  run  into 
the  Tib<‘r.  The  Apennines  and  the  Monti  Lepini  are  mostly 
rugged  and  bare  ; the  valley  of  the  Teverone  is  wholesome, 
and  the  population  robust,  (hough  poor ; the  valley  of  the 
Sacco  is  wide,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  The  Alba  and 
Tusculum  mounts  are  covered  with  trees,  vinevards,  and 
gardens  ; the  air  is  salubrious,  and  the  soil  in  many  plaoes 
very  fertile.  Those  who  talk  of  the  desolation  of  the  Cam- 
pjigna  seem  (o  have  vi*itetl  only  the  lowlands  to  the  right 
ami  left  of  the  high  road  between  Rome  and  Naples,  and 
that  only  in  the  summer  raonlhs;  for  ‘ in  the  winter  and 
early  part  of  the  spring  you  see  fields  and  pastures  decked 
in  all  the  luxury  of  a s|h)titancous  vegetation,  numerous 
^ herds  of  cattle  and  fficks  of  sheep  graaing  on  the  rich  grass ; 

, but  as  soon  a*  the  hot  season  eomos,  a smdilen  change  takes 
plmxi  m the  .vppearame  of  the  country— vegetation  ceases— 
first  a yellow,  then  a grey  tinge  covers  the  ground-^the 
dusty  soil  bh)k*  as  if  it  were  ruleincd  by  fire— the  cattle  mi- 
gnito  to  the  imniniainM  -anil  the  inhabitant*  disperse.* 
(Toarwon,  Ptudfs  Suatstiques  sur  Rome.)  The  lowlmids 
of  tho  Tiber,  which  form  what  is  cnllctl  I'Agro  Kuiuano,  or 
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th«  territory  of  Ino  city  of  Rome,  which  extendi  on  both 
bank«  of  tlie  Tiber,  and  which  i»  often  confoundeil  with 
the  Camp4;;na,  contain,  according  to  Nicolai's  good  sta- 
tistical work,  1)1,400  rubbi  (a  squire  measure  of  about 
four  English  acres),  of  which  about  one-half  are  arable 
land,  the  rest  pustnre  and  forest,  and  only  ISOO  rubbi  ere 
hiarsh.  This  territory  is  divided  into  about  400  tenute,  or 
farms.  {Memnrin  tulla  Campdgna  di  Roma,  3 v.  4lo. 
1803,  with  a good  map  of  the  A^.)  It  is  evident  that  it 
is  not  the  marshy  grounds  that  cause  the  unwholesome- 
ness of  this  part  of  the  country.  The  surface  of  the  soil 
is  in  fact  undulating  and  dry,  and  slopes  gently  towards 
the  coast ; the  malaria  must  be  attributed  to  other  natural 
eauses.  In  Sir  Wm.  Gell't  TVipo^opAy  of  Rome  and  it» 
Environt,  with  an  excellent  map,  which  embraces  a larger 
area  than  that  of  Nicolai,  and  in  fact  almost  tho  whole  pro- 
vince of  the  Camp&gna,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pompiine 
marshes,  wc  Ann  the  following  statement  at  the  end;— 
* There  are  242,000  rubbi  of  arable  land,  82,000  of  which 
are  eonstdored  to  be  in  healthy  districts,  and  the  rest,  being 
unwholesome,  are  sown  with  grain  only  once  in  four  or  Ave 
years  Wheat  returns  about  nine  for  one.  The  vineyarda 
are  14,600  rubbi;  pastures,  162.000  rubbi;  orchanls,  1400; 
woods  and  forests,  170,000  : in  all  590,000  rubbi.  or  2,360,000 
acres,  besides  rocks,  sands,  marshes,  rivers,  &c.,  which  oc- 
cupy about  146.000  rubbi  more.  There  are  700,000  sheep, 

100.000  horned  cattle,  4000  buffalos,  and  36,000  horses,  be- 
sides pigs  and  goals.'  This  statement,  which  is  taken  from 
Marini's  work  on  the  Catasto,  comprises,  however,  also  part 
of  the  adjoining  province  of  the  Fatrimonio  di  S.  Pietro,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The  great  plain  between  the 
S.  slope  of  tho  Lepini  and  the  sea,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Pomptine  marshes,  extends  from  Torre  Tn5 
Ponti  to  Terracino,  a length  of  about  twenty-two  miles  by 
ten  of  breadth ; of  this  extent  only  the  lower  tract,  about 

66.000  rubbi,  is  really  marshy.  Pius  VI.  drained  9000 
rubbi  which  were  constantly  under  water.  Of  the  whole 
extent  of  the  marshy  ground,  one-third  is  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation : another  thtnl  is  in  pasture,  and  the  rest  forest  or 
marsh.  Tho  extent  of  the  province  of  Camp&gna.  including 
that  part  of  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  Rome  which  lies 
on  the  left  or  E.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  is  calculated  at  2266 
square  miles,  of  which  about  one-half  is  unwholesome,  and 
only  inhabited  by  a permanent  population  of  about  )5.Ult0. 
The  whole  province  contains  269,600  inhabitants,  exclusive 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  has  a populatiun  of  162.000. 
<Calindri,  Staiislica,  Noigebaur,  Tuunion,  Sir  William 
Oeil.&c.) 

This  province  is  now  divided  into  two  admmUtmtivo  juris- 
dictions, namely,  the  Delegation  of  Frosinone  and  Ponte- 
corvo,  anti  the  Comarca  of  Rome.  The  towns  of  the  Dele- 
gation of  Frosinone  are — Frosinone,  tlie  antient  Krusino,  a 
town  of  tho  Votsci,  afterward  a Roman  colony ; it  is  built  on 
o hill  at  the  opening  of  tho  valley  of  the  Cossa  into  that  of  the 
Sacco,  in  the  midst  of  a well-cultivated  country,  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  delegate,  has  an  old  cantle,  a coUego  or  gynina- 
sium,  and  7000  inhabitants : Ferentino,  with  6700  inha- 
bitants. a bishop's  see,  has  remains  of  antient  Pelasgic  or 
Cyrlopcan  walls  as  they  arc  called,  which  are  found  in  many 
lares  in  this  district,  and  have  been  examined  and  described 
y Petit,  Radel,  Dodvrell,  and  Madame  Dionigi ; Alntri, 
built  on  a steep  hill  above  the  valley  of  the  Cossa,  is  a 
bishop's  see.  has  8000  inhabitants,  and  manufactories  of 
coaise  woollen  cloth.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a vast 
space,  surrounded  by  a wall  formed  of  lorge  irregularly- 
shaped  stones,  many  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  length,  put 
together  without  any  cement,  but  Ailing  admirably.  The 
wall  of  this  .Acropolis  is  twelve  feet  thick,  and  in  some 
places  Afty  feet  high.  Two  cates  lead  into  the  enclosed 
space,  where  the  cathedral  ana  the  episcopal  palace  have 
been  built.  Veroli,  a bishop's  sec,  also  built  on  a mountain, 
has  7000 inliabilonls,  mostly  agriculturists;  N-of  it,  ncarthc 
sourer  of  the  Cossa,  U the  fine  Carthusian  convent  and 
church  of  TrisuUi,  built  in  a wild  glen  of  the  Apennines  ; 
un<l  near  the  village  of  Collepnrdo  is  a vast  cave  in  the 
form  of  a dome,  nearly  200  feet  high,  full  of  splendid  stalac- 
tites. Anagni  has  6400  inhabitants.  (Anaoni.)  Ccccano 
hns  4.600  inhabitants,  and  Ceprano  on  tho  Liris,  above  iia 
junction  with  the  Sacco,  and  on  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  has  2500.  The  other  towns  ore  : Banct>,  3800, 
with  manufactories  of  woollens,  and  an  extensive  view  into 
the  valley  of  the  Liris.  and  towards  Venafro  in  the  valley 
of  tho  Volturno,  Monte  San  Giovanni  has  3500  inhabitants 


and  manuAictories  of  woollens  and  a brisk  trade.  Segnl. 
the  antient  Signia.  is  built  cm  the  ridge  of  the  l^epini,  with 
Cyclopean  walls  of  four  miles  extent  and  seven  gates,  and 
the  remains  of  an  antient  temple  now  turned  into  a church ; 
it  ia  a bishop's  see.  and  has  3500  inhabitants,  Paliano,  with 
3000  inhabitants  and  a large  baronial  castle,  was  for  a long 
time  the  residence  of  the  powerful  family  of  Colonna.  All 
the  above  towns,  besides  several  others  with  between  2000 
and  3000  inhabitants,  are  situated  at  a sl>ort  distance  from 
each  other,  in  or  near  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  along  which 
runs  tho  road  from  Rome  to  Naples,  by  San  Gcrmflno, 
the  antient  Via  l*atina.  Foreign  travellers,  however,  prefer 
the  lower  or  Appitn  road  by  the  Pomniine  marshes,  which 
is  better:  but  the  country  is  unwholesome  and  desolate. 
On  the  S.  slope  of  the  Mounti  Lepini,  looking  towanls  the 
Pomplino  marshes,  are  Pipemo.the  antient  Frivernum.  with 
3600  inhabitants;  Sezze  (Setia),  6.300  inhabitants;  Cori 
(Cora),  with  its  Ane  temple  of  Hercules,  its  Cyclopean  walls, 
and  4.100  inhabitants;  Scrmoneia,  with  2000 ; Norma,  the 
antient  Norba,  destroyed  by  Sulla,  1600  inhabitants.  At 
the  E.  extremity  of  the  Pomptine  marshes,  on  tho  high 
road  to  Naples,  is  Terracina,  the  antient  Anxur,  with  sutue 
handsome  modem  buildings,  many  antient  remains,  a 
bishop's  see,  and  4000  inhabitants,  in  the  midst  of  a most 
hixuriant  but  unwholesome  region. 

Beyond  the  mountains  £.  of  TerrtU'ina,  which  form  tho 
lioundary  of  tho  Papal  state,  is  the  town  and  territory  of 
Pontecorvo.  in  (he  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  in  the  midht  of 
the  Neapolitan  territories,  but  belonging  by  an  old  donation 
to  the  see  of  Rome.  Pontecorvo  has  a mpulation  of  6600, 
a cathedral,  and  a long  bridge  over  the  Liris. 

Tho  Comarca  or  territory  of  Rome,  which  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  that  city,  has,  besides  the 
capital,  the  following  towns  Tivoli,  with  5600  inhabitants. 
Subiaco,  in  the  valley  of  tho  upper  Anio.  with  a Ane  mo- 
nastery of  Benedictines,  and  the  cave  in  which  St.  Bcnc«licl 
began  his  ascetic  life;  the  town  of  Subiaco  has  4S00  in- 
habitants ond  some  paper  manufactories.  Palestrina,  on 
a hill,  and  with  a wholesome  climate ; population,  4300. 
Fraseati,  one  mile  from  the  antient  Tusculum,  and  now  one 
of  the  favourite  country-residences  of  the  Roman  nobles 
and  wealthy  citizens  ; population,  4300.  Albano,  another 
place  of  resort ; population,  3000.  Oentrano,  on  a southern 
offset  of  tho  Alban  hill,  surrounded  with  vineyanls.  which 
produce  a pleasant  light  wine  ; population,  4000.  Vellctri, 
the  antient  Vclitro).  tho  birtli-placc  of  Augustus,  a largo 
town,  built  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  Alban  mount,  has  somo 
Ane  palaces  and  fountains,  and  10,000  inhabitants;  the 
country  around  is  planted  with  vines.  La  Ricria  (Aricia), 
with  a fine  palace  of  the  Prince  Ghigi,  and  a church  by 
Bernini.  Nettuno,  on  the  sea  coast.  with  the  port  uf  Atizo, 
Ardea.  Cirita  Laviiiia  (the  antient  Lamivimn,  built  iqion  a 
S.  projection  of  the  .\lban  hill,  and  (juite  distinct  from  La- 
vtniuni,  the  modern  Pralica,  which  is  near  the  sea-shore, 
between  Ostia  and  Ardea),  Laurenlura  (now’  Torre  Pa- 
terno),  Ostia,  arc  all  decayed  villages,  with  historical  names 
and  recollections. 

The  name  of  Campigna  di  Roma  was  adopted  in  tho 
middle  ages,  to  distinguish  the  country  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Campania,  or  Campagtia  Felice,  in  the  kingilum  of 
Naples.  The  depopulation  of  the  Camp.'igna  of  Uomu  is 
often,  though  most  erroneously,  attribute<l  to  Papal  inisgo- 
vemment ; it  is  an  historical  fact  that  it  was  nearly  as  di*sn. 
late  in  the  lime  of  Cicero  as  it  ia  now.  Tho  ilepopulatinn  of 
the  country  dates  from  the  early  conquest  by  Rome  of  the 
various  people  who  inhabited  Latium ; the  long  obstinate  re- 
sistance of  the  latter,  and  csjierially  of  the  Volsci.  in  con- 
sequence of  which  most  of  their  towns  were  dcstroj  ed ; tho 
subsequent  devastations  bv  Sulla  ; and  the  cusUun  uf  tho 
Roman  patricians  to  abandon  their  vast  eblutes  to  the  culti- 
vation of  slaves  and  the  care  of  ovcmcers.  Tlie  lowlands 
near  Rome  are  mentioned  as  unwholesome  bv  Livy,  ('icem, 
Strabo,  Horace,  &c.  After  the  fall  of  the  Wcsterii  empire, 
the  devastation  of  I/a(iuin  became  complete,  and  R»mc, 
reduced  to  a population  of  less  than  20, QUO  iiilubitauts, 
slfiod  literally  in  the  midst  of  a desert.  After  the  'elurn  of 
the  Popes  from  Avignon,  in  1377,  tho  popuUitiun  both  of 
Romo  and  its  territory  began  gradually  to  increase  again. 
Since  the  pontiAcato  of  Sixtus  V.,  * tho  restorer  of  puMio 
peace  and  security'  (1586-90),  it  has  Iweii  steadily  thuugh 
slowly  increasing.  The  two  French  invasions  (1 798-1809) 
checked  this  progress,  and  the  population  rapidly  declined, 
but  it  has  increased  again  since  the  restoration  of  the  Papal 
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«ourt  ftnd  prermnent  in  IdU.  It  is  probably  owin^*  to  tbe 
Papal  government  that  Rome  anil  the  Campikgna  are  not  re- 
ducscd  to  the  condition  of  Babylon  or  Palmyra.  No  adminis- 
tration could  render  tbe  lowlands  of  the  Catnp&gna  healthy, 
or  fix  a population  in  them.  Those  provinces  of  the  Papal 
state  which  enjoy  a more  salubrious  atmosphere,  such  as 
Umbria,  Perugia,  the  valley  of  Kieti  in  Sabina,  the  Marches, 
are  among  the  finest,  most  populous,  and  best  cultivated 
in  all  Italy.  The  whole  of  this  question  has  been  fully 
treated  by  Tournon,  in  his  Etudet  Sfatiaiiques  sur  Rome,  in 
which  he  gives  a minute  description  of  tlie  Camp&gna,  and 
also  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  fierietr.  No.  xxi..  Jan.,  1 83.1. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plains  of  the  Campagna  is  peculiar. 
Chateauvieux  (Lettres  ecritet  d'ltalie)  was  the  flrst  fo- 
reigner who  examineil  it  attentively  an<l  gave  an  accurate 
description  of  it.  The  farms  are  very  large;  some  of 
(hem.  such  as  that  of  Campomorto.  contain  above  16,000 
acres.  Some  hundreds  of  labourers  are  engaged  every 
year  from  the  highlands  for  the  senice  of  one  farm,  be- 
tween the  months  of  October  and  June,  and  double  the 
number  at  hanest  lime,  after  which  they  return  to  their 
hills,  or  come  to  the  hospitals  of  Rome  with  the  malaria 
fever.  Many  come  60  or  80  miles  distance.  During  the 
siiniiner  months  only  a small  number  of  {lermanent  ser- 
vants remain  on  the  farms.  This  system  of  farming  on  a 
large  scale  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  malaria,  and  the 
consequent  depopulation  of  the  plains.  In  tbe  highlands 
and  valleys  of  the  Apennines  property  is  much  more  sub- 
divided, the  farms  are  of  moderate  size,  and  most  of  tbe 
villagers  have  gardens  and  orchanls  or  vineyards.  (Cha- 
leauvieux  and  Tournon.)  The  highest  summits  in  the 
Oampfisma  are— Monte  Cocume,  in  the  Lepini  ridge.  3.100 
feet ; Monte  Cuvo,  in  the  Alban  ridge.  3000 ; Maschio 
d'Ariano  (Mons  Algidus),  an  E.  projection  of  the  Alban, 
2930;  Monte  Tiisculo,  2000. 

CAMPAGNOLS.  [Mimto,*.] 

CAMPAN.  a valley  and  town  in  France,  in  the  recesses 
of  the  Pyreni-es.  The  valley  of  Campan  is  at  the  source  of 
the  Adour,  and  comprehends  in  reality  two  valleys,  one  of 
them  watered  by  the  Adour,  and  the  other  by  theTrasports, 
a tributary  of  the  Adour.  The  delightful  scenery  of  the 
valley  of  Campan  forms  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring watering-place.  Bagndres-rle-Bigorre.  the  most  fre- 
quenletl  of  this  part  of  France.  Tlie  mineral  riche*  of  the 
valley  constitute  however  its  chief  claim  to  notice.  It  has 
granite  and  slate,  but  we  arc  not  aware  whether  these  are 
quarried.  It  is  from  its  marble  that  Campan  derives  its 
reputation.  This  is  of  diOerent  colours,  some  of  purple  and 
Wiiito  with  veins  of  green,  and  some  of  deep  red  veined  with 
green  and  white.  Tlie  groin  of  this  marble  is  very  fine, 
and  the  mass  of  it  is  of  immense  extent;  it  contuins  no 
iqarine  fo*sil  remains.  It  was  quarried  by  the  gorernment 
of  France  belure  the  revolution,  and  profusely  employed  in 
the  einMlishment  of  the  royal  residences : the  beauty  and 
vividness  of  its  colours  rendering  it  extremely  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  internal  decoration.  After  the  revolution, 
the  works  were  for  many  years  suspended,  but  the  working 
of  them  seems  to  have  l^n  resumed. 

The  valley  of  Campan  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the 
department  (llautes  Pyr^nf*es,  Upper  Pyrenees)  in  which 
it  is  situated;  and  the  Hocks,  orchards,  and  gardens,  which 
its  inhabitants  generally  |>ossess,  enable  them  to  live  in 
comfort  The  little  town  of  Campan  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Adour,  a short  distance  above  Bagndres.  Some  woollen 
stuffs  are  woven,  and  there  is  a considerable  manufacture 
of  paper.  Population,  in  1832,  3015  for  the  town  ; 4171  for 
the  whole  commune. 

The  Pic  dll  Midi  de  Bigorre,  which  overlooks  the  valley, 
rises  to  the  height  of  9544  feet. 

CAMPA'N,  MADAME,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Genet 
an  officer  in  the  foreign  department  under  Louis  XV.  She 
was  lx>rn  about  1750.  At  15  years  of  age  she  was  appointed 
reader  to  the  nrinccssca,  daughters  of  Louis  XV.  In  1770 
she  married  M.  Campan,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  first 
lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  Marie  Antoinette,  then  dau- 
hiness.  She  remained  with  Marie  Antoinette  during  her 
usband's  reign,  and  was  with  her  in  the  first  scenes  of 
the  Revolution,  up  to  the  storming  of  the  Tuileries  on 
the  loth  of  August,  when  she  narrowly  escaped  with  her 
life.  Being  forbidden  to  follow  her  mistress  to  her  prison 
in  the  Temple,  she  retired  into  the  country,  and  at  last 
opened  a bcwnling-school  at  St.  Germain  cn  Lave.  The 
etUblubnient  prospered,  and  was  patronized  by  Josephine 


Beauhamois,  who  tent  her  daughter  Horiento  to  it*  In 
1806,  when  Napoleon  founded  the  establishment  at  Ecouen 
for  the  daughters  and  sisters  of  the  officers  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  bo  appointed  Madame  Campan  to  superintend  it. 
After  the  restoration,  the  school  of  Ecouen  being  suppressed, 
Madame  Campan  retired  to  Mantes,  where  she  died  in 
March.  1822.  leaving  l>ehind  her  a character  for  mild  vir- 
tues and  considerable  information  and  accomplishments. 
She  has  written^*  M^moires  sur  la  Vie  priveo  de  Mario 
Antoinette.  Reine  de  France,  suivis  de  Souvenirs  et  Anec- 
dotes Historique*  sur  lea  R£gnos  de  Louis  XV.  et 
touis  XVI.,' translated  into  English  in  1823.  She  give* 
the  most  faithful  and  impartial  account  of  Mario  Antoinette. 
Her  recollections  of  the  old  court  of  Louis  XV.  are  also 
curious. 

CAMPANELLA.  J>Ibdusa.) 

CAMPANI.  MATTHEW  and  JOSEPH,  two  brothers, 
natives  cif  the  diocese  of  Spoleto,  were  alive  in  and  after 
1678.  They  ore  sometimes  confoundeil,  as  by  Weidler  for 
instance.  Matthew,  the  elder,  was  curate  of  a parish  at 
Rome,  and  applied  himself  to  watchmaking  and  optics.  He 
is  mentioneu  as  having  constructed  a clock  which  was  il- 
Iuminate<l  by  night  from  tlie  interior,  and  he  published  a 
work  on  the  subject  of  clorkmaking  in  1678.  But  he  it 
principally  known  as  haring  been  tbe  first  who  ground 
object-glasses  of  enormous  focal  length.  By  order  of  Louis 
Xl  V.  he  made  one  of  a focal  length  of  130,  one  of  160,  arid 
one  of  205  palms  (9^  inches  French,  according  to  Auzout) ; 
and  with  one  of  these  Dominic  Cassini  first  saw  the  satel- 
lites of  Saturn.  His  smaller  glasses  were  much  esteemed. 
Weidler  says  (of  Joseph  Campani.  but  we  suspect  it  mutt 
be  Matthew  who  is  meant),  on  the  authority  of  the 
nal  des  Savant,  1665,  p.  4.  that  he  endeavoured  to  de- 
stroy chromatic  aberration  by  means  of  a triple  eye-glass. 
There  is  a paper  of  his  in  * Gaudentii  Roberti  Misc.  ItaL 
Phvs.  Math..'  Bologna,  1692. 

Joseph  Campani  was  also  an  astronomer,  and  made  his 
own  telescopes.  He  published  various  observations  (see 
].Alande,  Bibl.  Attron.\  and  is  the  one  referred  to  in  Ac- 
ZOtlT. 

CAMPA'NIA,  the  antient  name  of  that  part  of  the 

resent  kingdom  of  Naples  which  is  now  called  Terra  di 

.avoro.  The  wunl  Campania  is  probably  derri’ed  from 
campus, ‘a  plain,'  an  etymology  which  Pliny  (iii.  5)  also 
assigns  to  the  city  of  Copua,  an5  which  appears  to  us  pre- 
ferable to  that  given  by  Strabo,  from  caput,  ‘ a head.'  Tho 
Liris  was  the  boundary  between  Campania  and  Latium. 
To  the  N.  Campania  was  divided  by  the  high  Apennines 
from  the  country  of  the  Morsi  (the  present  Abruzzo),  and 
to  Uie  N.E.  by  the  Mimnis  Callicula,  Tifala,  and  Tuburmis 
fiom  the  country  of  the  Samnites.  A ronlinuation  of  the 
same  ridge  between  Abclla,  which  was  in  Campania,  an»l 
Abclliniim.  which  was  in  Samnium,  continued  the  boundary 
to  the  E.  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Sarnus.  The  off  set 
which  there  detaches  itself  from  the  same  ridge,  and  runs 
in  a W.  direction,  forming  the  peninsula  of  Surrentura,  di- 
vided Campania  from  the  country  of  the  Picenlini,  tlie  pre- 
sent province  of  Salerno.  These  were  the  limits  of  Cam- 
pania under  Augustus,  when  it  formed  one  of  the  eleven 
regions  of  Italy.  The  limits  of  Campania  were  afterwards 
extended,  and  it  was  made  to  embrace  the  countrv  of  tho 
Picentini,  Benevenlum,  ami  also  part  of  the  E.  Latium. 
Orapania,  as  thus  understood,  is  chioltya  plain  enclusefl  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  mountains,  which  form  a semicircular 
sweep  from  the  mouth  of  the  Liris  to  tbe  promontory  of 
Minena.  It  was  celebrated  from  the  remotest  times  for  its 
extraordinary  fertility,  and  its  soft  and  genial  climate.  The 
Osci,  or  Opici,  and  Ausones  (probably  all  one  people),  are 
tlio  first  inhabitantH  of  Campania  recorded  in  history. 
Etruscan  colonies  aftorwanls  spread  to  this  country,  and 
founded  twelve  cities,  including  Capua,  which  became  tbe 
principal  city  of  Campania.  The  Kiruscans  of  Campania 
appear  to  have  degenerated  from  their  ancestors,  and  to 
have  become  liceiUious,  iosolent.  ami  idle.  The  Etruscans 
were  driven  out  or  conquereil  by  the  Samnites,  who  finally 
yielded  to  the  Romans.  The  cruel  invention  of  the  fights 
of  gladiators,  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  carried 
to  a frightful  extent,  is  attributed  to  the  Campanians  of 
Capua. 

To  prevent  confusion  as  to  the  use  of  the  tenn  Campania, 
it  should  l>e  observed  that  the  district  belonging  to  Capua  was 
first  called  Campanus  Ager,  and  Ibis  restricted  and  original 
meaning  of  the  term  should  not  be  confounded  with  tb« 
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Mibtequcnt  enlaivcM  moaninf?  of  the  term  Campania,  as 
used  by  Strabo  for  iustonco,  and  other  writers  after  his 
time.  The  Campanians  of  Ospua,  after  beintr  allies  of 
Runic,  took  tlio  part  of  Hannibal,  and  were  severely  treate<l 
by  the  Romans  in  consoouenee.  [Capua.]  Livy  (xatii, 
XXV.)  speaks  at  leni^h  of  the  Campanians,  Uieir  manners, 
and  the  part  they  took  in  the  second  Punic  war.  Litemum, 
Tnuium,  Galatia,  Vultumum,  Bairn,  Atdla,  Acerrm.  Abella, 
Nueeria,  Nola,  and  the  Greek  colonies  of  Cume  and  Par- 
thenopin  or  Neapolis  (Naples),  were  all  towns  of  Campania, 
in  the  enlarged  meaning.  The  island  of  Cuprem  (Capri) 
was  reckoned  a part  of  Campania.  The  VuUumua  waa  the 
principal  river  of  Campania.  (Strabo,  p.  242,  &c.)  For  a 
doaenption  of  Uie  country  see  Tirea  di  Lavoro. 

CAMPANI'LE,  an  Italian  .,<rTr»v. 

term  signifying  a tower  for 
buUs,or  a church  steeple.  The 
word  is  derived  from  n,ampAna, 

*a  bcll.‘  Many  of  the  Italian 
churches  have  these  towers  or 
campontli  seporated  from  the 
body  of  the  church.  Among 
Uie  roost  rcnnrkablo  are  those 
of  Cromnna.  Florence,  Raven- 
na. Puduu.  Bologna,  aud  PUa. 

Some  of  them  ore  much  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  espcoiolly 
tluisuofPtsa  and  Bologna.  The 
Oaruundo,  built  by  the  Gari* 
anndi,  at  Bohigna,  is  IA3  foot 
high,  ami  8 feet  6 inohoa  out 
of  the  i>arpendicular>  l)uute 
has  cumparcil  this  tower  to  the 
inclined  figure  of  AnUcus. 

(Dniilc,  Inf^  canto  xxxi.  I. 

135.)  The  Asiiiulli  tower,  also 
bt  Bologna  and  close  to  the 
former,  is  3i0  feet  high,  and  3 
fuel  6 inches  out  of  Uie  per- 
pendicular. The  leaning  tower 
at  Pisa  is  150  fevt  high,  and 
1 3 feet  out  of  the  porpi‘iultcuIar. 

The  rnm|ianilo  of  Cremona  is 
the  highest  in  Italy,  having  an 
elevation  of  305  fuut.  The 
campanile  of  Florence,  which 
is  267  feet  higli,  was  con- 
strucU'd  by  Giotto  m 1324.  and 
is  considorcKl  the  roust  elegant 
campanile  in  Italy.  The  plan 
is  a perfect  square.  45  feut  on 
each  side.  The  interior  is  di- 
vided, into  six  Hour*,  each  of 
wliicli  is  vaulted.  The  tower 
is  asrendcfl  by  4tiC  stejis.  Tho 
•facade  of  tho  tuwer  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  mixed  with  some- 
what of  tlu>  Italian  taste  in 
arehilecturc.  which  soou  atlcr 
prevailed  over  tho  Gothic.  It 
u said  that  Giotto  intuudud  to 
surmount  this  tower  with  a 
spire  85  feet  in  beiuht.  The 
cathedral  at  Scvillo  lias  a fine 
c.'itupanilo  350  feet  high,  which 
was  built  in  1568  by  Guevor 
the  Moor.  This  tower  is  called 
I..a  Giruld^  from  its  hraxen 
figure  iM'aring  that  name.  This 
figure,  though  it  weighs  a tun 

am!  a half,  turns  with  the  * =dt 

Wind.  iW 

CAMPANULA'CE.B.  a 
natural  onler  of  monopotalous 
dieut)  ledonous  plants,  the  eba- 
racter  of  which  is  to  havo  an 

infehur  throe  or  moro  celled  1 L ^ ^ 

fruit,  containing  many  minute  ' 

seeds,  amibined  with ' a regu- 

Ur  corolla,  di.lmo  l 

erjual  in  number  to  tho  lubes  of  tho  oorollo,  diUiu<1  bases 
1o  tho  filouients.  a downy  style,  and  a milky  juice.  It  con- 
sists of  plants  usually  herbaceous,  sometimes  shrubby,  scat- 


tered over  all  ports  of  the  glolio.  but  moot  abundant  in 
tho  form  of  species  related  to  the  common  campanula  or 
belMlower,  in  Uie  milder  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
llowers  are  conmiouly  blue,  purple,  o;  white,  occasionally 
ruse-colourod,  very  rarely  yellow,  as  in  a Canary  shrub 
called  Mussebia  Auruo.  None  of  tho  species  are  poisonous, 
notwithstanding  Uiat  the  order  is  very  closely  aliiod  to  tho 
dangerous  lobeUacote,  which  hardly  differ  except  in  having 
irregular  tluwcra  and  srngenesious  stamens.  An  excellent 
botanieal  account  of  t^  order  was  published  by  A^honse 
Dc  Chindollc,  under  tho  name  of  Mum^raphit  de*  Gati^jta- 
nufeer.  4to.,  Paris,  1839. 


[C«npu«U  np«neiilai4««.] 

1.  Um  twM  oC  Dm  eoralU.  wiiU  th«  s S.  » tUua#n  ^fanl*:  X.  % 

fOyx  « l(h  •ty»*  ntt4  : 4.  s tip*  wwl  ti^v)  ; S. « ■r*-tln<i  ihc 

e.  arok  Balaral  •iM>:  7,  • nafnitMi  H,  a aacUuaofUMMiBf’. 

CAMPANUI.A'Ul.A.  fSKUTULAHtD.*.] 

CAMPA'NUS,  JOHN,  uf  Nuvara  in  tliu  Milanoso.  (ho 
first  translator  of  Euclid  from  ihu  Arabic.  Utaiiranus 
(C'Ami.  JHuth.)  places  him  between  a.o.  IUUU  and  liu«,  but 
says  that  by  his  own  account  he  wrulu  a calendar  m the  v ear 
1200.  VoBsius  confirms  tho  latter,  and  cites  the  calendar  m 
c^uostion.  and  also  Blancanus  in  oonfirmation.  without  no- 
ticing the  discreiianry.  RicciuU  contenrU  for  a.d.  1030. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  writer  of  tho  ealumbr  lived  alnnit  a.d. 
12U0.  but  wlieUier  an  oarlior  Caropanus  might  nut  have 
been  the  translator  of  Euclid  is  a question.  Tirub«tM'li( 
(cited  by  Montucla)  has  sUiwn  that  there  was  a Campanus 
wlio  was  cliaplain  (u  Pope  Urban  IV.  (elected  1261),  but  wo 
do  not  see  on  what  gruunds  Tirabosebi  poaitivvly  affirms 
Uiis  ono  to  liavu  been  the  translator  of  Euclid. 

Tliiv  translation  was  the  first  printed,  and  wc  shall  give 
an  account  of  this  early  triumph  of  the  art.  There  is  no 
title-page;  tho  first  words  being  * Procluhsaimus  hber  ele- 
mentorum  Kuclidis  pcrspicorissimi : in  artcro  Oeometriu 
incipil  qua  fouliciMimo : punctus  cst  ruius  pe  no  cst,' 

At  the  end  we  find  * % Opus  olemuntarTi  euclidis  niega- 
rensts  in  guometriu  arte  In  id  Quoq ; Campani  psptcocissimi 
ComcntaUoncs  finint.  Erbaruus  ratdolt  Augustensis  im- 

Rresaor  aolcrtissirouA  venetiis  irapru&sit.  Anno  salutis. 
I.ecoc.lxxxij.  Ootavis.  Calen.  Juu.  Lector.  Vale.' 

There  is  a preface  by  Raulult,  in  which  he  mmplaiiH 
that,  among  the  r<ut  number  of  boobt  then  pniitud  at  Ve- 
nice, there  should  be  so  fuw  on  mathematics.  This  he  utiri- 
butos  to  the  difficulty  of  mpretenlnig  diagrams,  an<l  states 
that  he  has  disouvered  a mulhod  of  printing  thvui  os  vastly 
as  letter  types.  This  appears  to  bo  wood-cuUing;  and  tlie 
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diaiTTAnis  arc  on  a broad  marKtn  by  the  side  of  the  black 
lett«*r. 

The  translation  itself  is  evidently  from  the  Arabic,  not 
from  the  Greek.  Several  Arabic  terms  are  introduced ; an 
ecfuilatcral  rhombus  is  called  hrlmuaym ; a parallelogram, 
nmitii  htimuaym  in  the  definitions,  but  afterwards  a parol- 
Irhgram ; a trapezium  is  helmuari^e.  There  was  a re- 
print of  Venice  in  1 491,  not  by  Rataolt : and  the  commen- 
tary of  Campanus  was  reprinted  by  Henry  Stephens  at 
Paris  in  1516  in  the  edition  of  Zamberti.  Billingsley's 
Knglish  translation,  beat  knoim  by  John  Dee's  preface, 
was  made  from  Campanus. 

Fur  a copious  list  of  MSS.  of  Campanus  in  different  libra- 
ries. &r„  see  Heilbronner.  Hi$t.  Math.  Vniv.  (Index.) 

CAMl’BELL,  GEORGE,  author  of  several  works  of 
reputation,  was  bom  at  Abenlcen  in  1 709.  lie  relinquished 
the  law  for  the  purpose  of  studying  divinitj’.  In  1759,  after 
having  fulfilled  pastoral  duties  since  1741,  he  was  appointod 
Principal  of  Manschal  College.  Aberdeen.  In  1763  he  pub- 
lished his  * Dissertation  on  Miracles,'  in  reply  to  Hume's 
work  on  the  same  subject.  It  was  translated  into  French 
and  Dutch,  and  sold  extensively.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was 
*«m  afterwords  conferred  upon  him  by  King’s  College, 
Ahenleen.  In  1771  Dr.  Campbell  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Divinity.  In  1776  bo  published  his  most  valuable  work, 
the  ‘ Philosophy  of  Rhetoric.’  [Blair  ] His  last  work  was 
a ‘Translation  of  the  GokjktIs,  with  Preliminary  Disserta- 
tionH  ^nd  Notes,’  in  2 vols.  4to.  Ho  died  in  1796,  haring 
resigned  his  prufessorship  some  years  previously,  on  which 
occasion  the  king  grantt'd  him  a (lensiuii  of  3U0/.  a year. 

C.VMPBELL,  JOHN,  a writer  on  biography,  history, 
{wlitics,  and  statistics,  was  bom  at  Edinbui^h,  March  8, 
I 70.1.  At  the  ago  of  five  years  ho  left  Scotland,  and  never 
after  visited  it.  Ho  was  placed  in  an  attorney’s  office,  but 
relinquished  the  law  for  a literary  career.  Before  his  thirtieth 
year  he  puldishofl (in  1730) ‘The  Military  History »>f  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,'  in  2 vuls.  folio.  He 
WHS  next  engaged  as  one  of  llio  writers  in  the  ' Universal 
Hisiury.’  In  1739  bo  published  the  ‘ Travels  and  Adven- 
tures of  Edward  Brown,  Esq.,‘  8vo.;  in  the  same  year*  Me- 
moirs of  the  Bashaw  Duku  do  Ripperda,' Bvo. ; in  1741  a 
* C^mcise  History  of  Spanish  America,'  8vo. : in  1742  ‘A 
I#ettcr  on  the  Discovery,  Importanco,  and  Utility  of  the 
Thurlow  State  Papers in  the  name  year  the  1st  and  2nd 
vols.  of  the  * Lives  of  the  Kngliidi  Admirals  and  other  emi- 
nent British  Seamen,'  whicb  work  was  coimilelod  by  the 
appearance  of  two  other  volumes  in  1744.  This  work,  bo 
says  in  a letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  cost  him  a great  deal  of 
Irouble,  and  be  endeavoured  to  strictly  impartial.  Three 
editions  were  published  in  his  lifetime.  In  1744  he  pub- 
lished in  2 vols.  folio  a collection  of  ‘ Voyages  and  Travels' 
on  an  improved  plan.  In  1745  he  coininencc^l  his  labours 
in  the  * Biographia  Britannica.'  Dr.  Kippis.  his  coodjutor  in 
this  work,  pa«^  a high  encomium  upon  the  part  taken  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  attributed  much  of  its  success  to  him. 
He  wroto  the  * Introduction  to  Chronology,’ and  tho  * Dis- 
course on  Trade’  in  Dodsley’s  ‘Preceptor.'  In  1750  he 
published  a work  'On  the  Present  State  ofEuroiie,'  which 
met  with  great  succosa.  His  most  important  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1774,  in  2 vols.  royal  4to.,  and  is  entitled  * A poli- 
tical Survey  of  Britain,  being  a series  of  Relleciions  on  the 
Situation,  Lands,  Inhabitants,  Revenues,  Colonies,  and 
Commerce  of  ibis  Island,  intended  to  show  that  we  have  not 
as  yet  approache<l  near  the  summit  of  improvoment,  but 
that  it  will  afford  employment  to  many  generations  before 
they  push  to  the  utmost  extent  the  natural  advantages  of 
Great  Britain.’  Dr.  Kippis  enumerates  sixteen  or  seventeen 
odier  works  of  a less  important  character  by  Dr.  Campbell. 
In  1 754  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
tho  Glasgow  Iniiverslly  t and  in  1774  the  empresa  of  Rus- 
sia presented  him  with  her  picture.  Dr.  Campbell  married 
in  1736,  and  died  Dec.  28,  1775.  He  was  interml  in  the 
Imrinl  ground  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  near  tho  Foundling 
Hot^pital.  London,  where  a monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory.  Only  ono  child,  out  of  seven  which  he  had,  out- 
lived him.  Id  1765  he  was  appointed  by  the  government 
bis  majesty's  agent  for  the  province  of  Canada,  which 
office  he  retained  until  his  death. 

CAMPBELLS,  LORDS  OF  ARGYLL.  They  trace 
their  lineage  to  an  individual  of  their  name  who  in  the  12th 
century  married  the  daughter  of  o Gaelic  chieftain  and  got 
wiili  her  the  lordship  of  Lochow  in  tho  shire  of  Argyle.  A 
few  dcKcnts  bring  us  down  to  Gillespie  Campbell,  laird  of 


Lochow,  who  witnessed  a charter  of  King  Alexander  III 
in  the  year  I2C6,  and  who»o  son  and  heir,  Colin  Camp» 
RKLL  of  lA>cbow,  surnamed  the  Great  from  his  stature, 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  fri>m  the  same  kin^. 
This  Sir  Colin  was,  in  1291,  <Mie  of  tite  nominees  of  Bruce, 
when  the  title  of  the  latter  to  tho  crown  was  to  be  investi- 
gated before  King  Edward  I.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
killed  in  a conflict  with  the  lord  of  Lorn ; and  as  his  sons 
also  assisted  Bruce  in  crushing  that  powerful  lord,  they 
shared  largely  in  his  forfeited  estates,— on  his  ruins  indeed 
tho  family  rose  to  the  chieftainry  of  Argyle.  Sir  Nisz. 
Camphkll  of  Lochow.  son  of  the  said  Sir  Colin,  was  fur- 
ther rewarded  with  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Mary  , sister 
of  Bruco,  by  whom  ho  had  Sir  Colin  Campbisll  of  Lo- 
chow, who  retook  for  King  David  Bruce  thu  castle  of 
Dunoon,  and  was.  in  consequence,  appointed  heritablo 
keeper  IhcrocC  His  great  grandson.  Sir  Duncan  Camp- 
BKLL  of  IxKhow.  who  was  one  of  tho  hustageii  for  the  ran- 
som of  King  James  I.,  was  by  that  prince  constituted  one 
of  the  privy  council  and  afterwards  justiciar  and  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  the  shire  of  Argyle.  In  these  offices  he  was 
continued  by  King  James  II..  who  also  made  him  a lord  of 
parliament  by  the  title  of  Lord  Campbell,  ond  on  his  death 
advnncc<l  his  grandson  Colin,  second  Dird  Campbell,  to 
the  dignity  of  Earl  of  the  county  of  Argyll. 

In  1463  Ills  lonlship  was  joined  in  a commission  to  nego- 
tiate a truce  with  England;  and  soon  after  his  return  lie 
was  made  master  of  the  household,  and  in  1465  associaiod 
with  lAjrd  Boyd  in  (he  high  office  of  loni  justiciar  south  of 
Forth,  which  he  exercised  alone  from  1469  to  1475.  when 
he  was  sent  as  a plenipotentiary  into  England.  He  was 
some  time  afterwards  sent  auibassad<jr  to  France  to  renew  the 
Ic.'iguc  w itb  that  crown  : and  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Living- 
stone was,  in  1483,  made  lord  high  chancellor  of  thu  king- 
dom, in  which  post  he  remained  till  tho  spring  of  I48H, 
wnen  ne  was  sent  into  England  on  a public  embassy. 

On  the  acetssion  of  King  James  IV.,  in  June  that  year, 
he  Wiis  reinstated  in  the  clmncellonihip.  and  so  continued 
till  his  death  in  the  Imginning  of  1493.  His  son  Alkx- 
ANORR,  second  Earl  of  Argyll,  commanded  the  vanguard  of 
tho  Scots  army  at  the  battle  of  Floddcn.  and  kdl  there  with 
the  king  ami  many  otners.  His  sou  Colin,  third  Earl  of 
Argyll,  was  soon  atterwards  ap|x>intcd  one  of  the  four  coun- 
sellors to  King  James  V.,  from  whom  he  also  got  a grant 
of  the  lordship  of  Aliernethy,  then  in  the  crown  for- 
feiture, and  tlicrcafter  a confirmation  of  the  hereditary 
sheriffship  of  the  shire  of  Argylo.  He  was  also  appointed 
to  the  high  office  of  lord  justiciar  of  Scotland,  an  office 
which  remained  thenceforward  for  a century  hereditary  in 
bis  family.  Hu  die«l  in  1542,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  sun  Archibald,  fourth  Earl  of  Argyll,  who  is  me- 
morable as  the  first  person  of  consequence  in  Scotland  who 
embraced  tho  Protestant  religion.  He  was  twice  married  ; 
and  his  sons  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of  Argyll,  and  Colin 
sixth  Earl  of  Argyll,  by  separate  marriages,  were  severally 
lord  hi^h  chancellors  of  Scotland,  but  neither  of  them  waa« 
otherwise  remarkable : tho  latter  indeed  is  described  in  a 
contemporary  pamphlet  as  * religious  and  of  good  nature, 
hut  weak  in  judgment,  and  very  much  held  by  his  wife.' 
His  Archiuvld.  seventh  Earl  of  Argyll,  was  a mili- 
tary officer  of  considerable  reputation ; and,  marrying 
twice,  was  the  father  of  two  very  dUlinguishod  sons.  The 
younger  of  these  was.  in  16*22,  created  Lord  Kinlyrc; 
hut  having  no  imtie,  the  title  expired  at  his  death.  The 
elder,  Archibald,  eighth  Earl  of  Argyll,  was  born  in  the 
year  1598,  and  from  his  oarlicst  years  was  noted  for  hts 
piety  and  devotion.  In  1628,  when  his  father  was  abroad, 
iiaving  left  the  kingdom,  tho  IautI  Lorn  resignetl  into  tho 
king'a  hands  his  hereditary  office  of  lord  justiciar,  or,  os  it 
came  to  be  styled,  jusliec-generni  of  Scotland. 

In  1633,  the  Karl  of  Argyll  having  doclared  himself  a 
convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  fsUh,  was  obliged  to  make 
over  his  estates  to  liU  son,  resening  only  a suitable  main- 
tenanco  to  himself ; and  the  following  year  Lord  Lorn  was 
appointed  by  tho  king  one  of  the  extraordinary  lords  of 
session.  In  the  month  of  April,  1638,  when  tho  national 
covenant  was  framed  and  sworn  to  by  nearly  tho  entire 

Cpulation  of  Soolland,  ho  was  colled  up  with  others  to 
in<Um  to  give  advipe  to  the  king  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  kingdom : and  though  they  were  all 
equally  aware  that  the.euvenant  wns  obnoxious  to  tlie  kiny, 
yet  Argyll  aloiio  spoke  freely  and  honesllv,  and  recom- 
meudvd  the  utter  obolition  of  those  innovations  which  hU 
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najeRty  h&d  tnode  on  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish 
church.  He  returned  to  Scotland  on  the  20lh  May ; and  on 
h.s  rather's  death,  the  same  year,  succeeded  to  all  his 
honours  and  ]>ossossions.  Ho  altcndefl  the  raoetinp'  of  the 
general  assembly  at  Glasgow  that  year,  and  there  openly 
joined  the  church  against  the  court.  It  was  at  this  assem- 
bly that  the  oppressive  policy  of  two  reigns  was  subverted, 
e]»iscopacy  aboiishcil,  and  preabyterianism  established.  To 
repress  the  rising  of  the  M'Donalds  and  the  Karl  of  An- 
trim, in  aid  of  the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  royalists, 
which  aflcrwards  followetl,  Argyll  proceeded  to  his  own 
country,  where  he  raised  a force  of  900  of  his  vassals,  part 
of  which  he  statinne<l  in  Kintyre,  pert  in  Ixirn.  and  with 
the  remainder  he  passwl  over  to  Arran,  which  he  secured 
by  seizing  upon  the  estate  of  Bnxlick : this  rendered 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  at  that  time  nearly  im- 
possible. On  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  after  the  short 
paciflealiun  of  Berks,  he  traversc<l,  with  a force  of  about 
5000  men  and  a small  train  of  artillery,  the  districtA  of 
Badenoch.  Athol,  and  Mar,  levying  the  taxes  imposed  by 
the  estates  of  Scotlapd  and  enforcing  submission  to  their 
authority. 

When  the  king  came  to  Scotland  in  Ifill,  with  a view  to 
a settlement  iif  the  kingdom,  Argyle  was  cpmlified  by  his 
learning  and  talunts,  no  less  than  by  his  services,  for  the 
post  «>f  lord  chancellor,  then  vacant,  but  the  king  was  afraid 
to  airgrandise  one  alrcafly  so  powerful,  and  the  place  was  be- 
stoaed  on  I^ml  !»uilaun.  Argyll,  however,  wan  crentcil  a 
marquis,  by  the  title  of  Manjuis  of  Argyll.  In  the  dis- 
turbanct**  and  civil  war  which  soon  afterwards  followed, 
Argyll  took,  as  before,  an  active  part ; but  circiuosumci--* 
occurred  of  a personal  nature  which  ma<le  Imn  throw  up  the 
Commission  which  ho  held  from  the  Kstnt«is  us  general  of 
the  army  ; and  in  February,  164B,  he  was  sent  over  to  Ire- 
land to  bring  home  the  Scots  troops  which  had  liecn  di- 
rccfe<l  thither  to  assist  in  represning  the  turhiileiico  of  the 
C’athulicH.  Ho  returned  in  M.ay  foMuwing : and  in  the 
mmith  of  July  in  the  same  year,  when  the  king  ha<l  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  Scottish  army,  Argyll  went  to 
Newcastle  to  pay  his  respecis  to  him,  and  he  Was  after 
wunU  employed'  in  the  rotiference  with  the  parliament  of 
England  on  the  articles  presented  b^-  the  EstaU's  to  the 
king.  He  took  also  a leading  part  in  the  instsllaiiou  of 
Charles  II.,  on  wlio-^*  head  he  pla(*eil  the  crown  nt  Scone 
on  January  1,  IfiSl.  He  suhiniticd.  however,  to  the  sub- 
sequent usurpation  of  CroinwcU,  and  under  Uirhanl  sul  in 
parliament  for  the  county  of  Aher«leen.  For  these  com- 
pliances ho  was  at  the  Restoration  indicttsl  for  high  treason, 
and  being  convicted  he  was  hcheadM  nn  Moiulay,  May 
27,  16fil.  HU  attainder  was  justly  imputed  to  the  enmity, 
and  his  precipitate  execution  to  the  itnpotience,  of  Middle- 
ton.  who  anxiously  wishetl  a gift  of  his  titles  and  estate  ; 
and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  nolile  family  of  Huntley  was 
soved  from  titter  ruin  only  by  these  events:  that  lamily 
stood  indebted  to  Argyll  in  a very  large  sura,  and  from  1653 
to  1661  Lonl  Lorn  had  actually  his  residence  in  Gonlon 
ca>t1e. 

The  lord  we  have  now  mentioned  was  ARcniRAi.n,  ninth 
Karl  of  Argyll,  eldest  son  of  the  marttuis,  having  been  re- 
stored to  the  estate  and  title  of  Karl  of  Argyll  in  1663.  He 
shan't!  also  largely  in  the  profits  and  nrcfcrmeris  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  king's  restoration  ; hut  liaving  taken  the  Test 
of  1681  with  this  explanation,  that  he  took  it  as  fur  as  it  was 
consistent  with  itself  and  with  the  Protestant  faith,  he  wa.s 
accused  by  a bold  and  ftngitious  < ahal  of  treason  and  leasing 
making,  tried,  and  condemned.  Ho  made  bis  esca|H!  from 
confinement,  however,  in  the  train  of  his  steiMlaughter, 
Lady  Sophia  Lindsay.  disguUcfl  n«  her  page,  and  escaptsl 
to  llolland.  He  ufierwanlH  rcturm-d,  unu,  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  force,  matle  a dcMn-nt  into  Argyleshiro  t lull 
lieing  made  prisoner,  he  was  exerutid.  on  a single  day’s 
notice,  on  his  former  sentence.  U>s  own  son,  who  had 
SMtnu  time  an  allowance  grantid  him  out  of  his  father's  for- 
feited estates.  uffertNl  to  serve  in  the  royal  array  against  his 
father  when  he  invaderl  Scotland  previous  to  his  exe<nition. 
This  son  wa.s  ARciiiBALi).  tenth  Karl  of  Argyll,  so  m*know- 
ledgeil  by  parliament  licfore  the  reversal  of  hit  father's  at- 
taimler.  He  also  sat  in  the  Convention  of  1689  as  such; 
and  was  one  of  iho  Vommission^rs  deputed  by  the  Estates 
to  offer  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
to  temler  the  cormatiun  oath.  The  next  year  lie  was 
made  a lonl  of  the  treasury,  and  in  1694  an  extraordinary 
ord  of  session.  In  1696  be  was  appointed  colonel  of  tho 


Scots  Horse  Guanls ; ami  afterwards  raised  a reginlent  of 
bis  own  clan,  which  greatly  distinguUbed  itself  in  Flanders, 
On  the  2.3rd  Juno,  1701.  he  was  created  Duke  of  Argvll ; 
and  dying  in  Septeml>cr,  1 703,  whs  succecdctl  by  his  eldest 
son  John,  second  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  was  thereupon 
sworn  of  tho  king’s  privy  council,  appointed  captain  of 
the  Scots  Horse  Guards,  and.  though  seareo  (weoty-fivo 
years  ohi,  raiseil  to  the  seat  occupi^  by  his  father  as  an 
extraordinary  lord  of  session.  Tliis  last  place,  however,  he 
not  long  afterwards  resigned  in  favour  of  nU  brother,  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  then  loM  high  treasurer  of  Scotland,  who, 
in  the  end  of  1706,  was  created  Viscount  and  Karl  of  Hay, 
for  his  services  in  furthering  tho  Union  with  England.  For 
tho  like  services  Argyll  had,  in  1706,  been  croated  an  Eng- 
lish peer,  by  the  titles  of  Baron  Chatham  and  Earl  of  Green- 
wich. His  grace  after  this  served  four  campaigns  un^r 
tI)o  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  Flanders,  where  he  rose  to  tho 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  honourably  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battles  of  Ramilliot,  Oudenard.  and  Mal- 
plaquet,  and  at  the  sieges  of  Ostend,  Meenen,  I-iste,  Ghent, 
and  Tournay.  On  the  chan^  of  ministry  in  1710  he  joined 
the  court,  and  was  appointed  generalissimo  in  Spain  ; and 
on  the  same  occasion  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Hay,  was  made 
lord  ju.stico-ireneral  of  Scotland  for  life.  On  his  Grace's  re- 
turn fruro  Uiu  continent  he  ehangeil  his  political  party  again, 
and  was  in  consequence  depriveil  of  his  government  oftices. 
When  the  Hanover  family  atiaincfl  the  throne,  he  was  np- 
poinled  coinmamler-in-chicf  of  all  tho  king's  foro's  in  Scot- 
land ; and  in  repres«im;  the  rebellion  of  171.5  behaved  with 
great  energy  and  deci>ion  (,>n  the  13th  April.  1719.  he 
was  advuiice<l  to  the  dignitv  of  Duke  of  Greenwich.  Afte~ 
several  changes  in  the  |vulilicnl  world  ho  retir»l  frofn  public 
lifo,  ami  died  mi  Kepiendier  3,  1743.  when,  leaving  iio  male 
iKsue,  his  English  titles  of  Duke  and  Eurl  of  Greenwich  omt 
Bunvn  Chatham  bt'cumo  extinct.  His  other  titles  (NL«spd  to 
his  bmther  ulrc.uly  imiicefl.  .\R('ttiNALD.  Karl  of  llay.  and 
third  Duke  of  Argyll.  By  ihes«>  two  brothers,  as  has 
been  well  reiuarke«l.  tiie  views  of  a certain  party  in  StsHlmid 
at  tlie  Union  to  |«’rp*‘Hmie  ilieir  authority  over  their  coun- 
trunen  were  actually  realized,  the  whole  kingdotii  having 
Ih'como  suliject  to  them  thmiigii  the  servility  of  tlie  few 
ineinliers  whu-li  Hcoiland  long  returnecl  to  parhuiiient.  7'ne 
Utter,  iiidiasl.  had  the  aftuir.s  of  S«-utland  so  entirtdy  at  his 
disptsnl.  that  lie  olitiiiiKHl  the  appellation  of  King  of  Scot- 
land. Hi‘dic«I  mi  tho  1 5th  April.  1761,  and,  leaving  no  issue, 
his  own  iiiiiiiwliale  lumours  became  extinct,  w hile  those  of 
his  famdv  di*s(-eiide<l  to  his  cousin. 

CAMPBKI.LI'OWN,  n burgh  and  jiort  in  Argyleshire, 
near  chu  southern  extremity  of  the  lung  narrow  peninsula 
which,  under  the  name  of  Cantire  or  Kintyre,  projects  into 
the  Irish  channel.  It  stands  on  a Uadi  or  indentation  of 
the  coast,  which  forms  an  excellent  liarUmr,  about  two 
miles  lung  and  one  bn>wl,  with  from  mx  to  thirteen  fathoms 
water.  Cunipbelltown  is  65  mile^  due  W.  by  S.  from 
Glasgow.  It  was  formerly  a burgh  of  barony,  and  was 
creuteil  a royal  burgh  in  I7i)0,  The  town  lies  principally 
on  the  south-western  viile  of  tho  ImrlHjiir;  but  it  is  ex- 
tending round  the  head  of  tho  loch  towards  the  north-eastern 
side.  There  are  good  quays,  to  wbicii.  if  extended  a few 
yanls  farthi-r,  ships  of  any  bunlen  might  come  with  safely 
at  nil  times  of  the  tide  on  Uith  sides  of  the  bnrbmir.  The 
interi'ourso  U'tween  Caiiipbelltown  and  the  mainland,  par- 
ticularly with  Glasgow  and  Ireland,  has  been  much  iii- 
crca-.ed  by  steam  navigation. 

The  principal  pari  of  CnmpiNiIUown  is  built  «n  the  pro- 
perty of  the  duke  of  Argvle.  The  parliamentary  Imtindary 
of  the  burgh  is  extensive,  and  comprehends  a largo  quan- 
tity of  land  not  built  on,  on  l>oth  siili^s  of  the  lix-h.  In  con- 
junction with  Ayr,  Irvine.  Iiivcrary,  and  Oban,  Campbell- 
town  returns  one  mendier  to  parliament. 

The  chief  trade  is  in  whiskey.  In  1 832  there  wore  fifteen 
distilleries,  which  pro«lueiHl  upwards  of  60.000A  p«’r  annum 
li>  tlie  c.xcise.  There  arc  mnl  mines  ob-nil  foul  imhw  from 
the  town,  and  a canal,  by  which  the  coal  is  convcyeil.  In 
addition  to  the  trade  in  whiskey,  considerable  <itiamiiies  of 
potatoes  are  ex}K)rleil,  cliicfly  to  IrclamL  The  principal 
imports  are  barley  from  Ireland,  and  coals  from  Glasgow 
and  Ayrshire.  The  population  of  the  burgh  in  1831  was 
4.869.  {Bfiundartf 

C.\MPRACHV.  a town  in  the  8t.ite  of  Vuc.itan,  which 
is  ono  of  the  members  of  the  Mexican  Union.  It  is  simaicd 
on  tho  W.  coast  of  tho  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  which  ia  sometimes  called  the 
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Bay  of  Campoachy,  but  more  appropriately  the  Bay  of  Vera 
Cnix.  Tiic  former  name  properly  belongs  to  tliut  Ktoaller 
uml  open  bay  on  which  the  town  ix  built.  Campoaeby  is 
in  N.  lat.,  ami  alxrut  90®  3tX  W.  long.  VesseU  cannot 
enter  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  S.  Francisco,  on  which  the  town 
is  built,  hut  must  rumain  in  tbe  bay  nt  a cuUMdcrable  dis* 
tanco  from  the  shore.  The  town  contains  about  18,000  in- 
babilants,  and  is  defended  by  a fort.  Its  exportations  con- 
sist of  Campeachy-wood  and  wax.  The  wood  is  cut  in 
soverul  places,  especially  on  thu  banks  of  the  Rio  Cbam- 
poUm,  S.  of  the  town;  and  the  wax  is  (p>t  from  the  wild 
(kx's  without  stings,  which  aru  common  in  the  country  to  ' 
the  cast.  I 

CAMI’ER,  PETER,  was  born  at  I^yden  on  the  llth 
of  May,  1722.  His  father,  Florent  Camper,  was  a clergy- 
man, who  numherod  among  his  friends  Boerhaave,  'sGrave* 
saiuie,  Musachcnbrocck,  and  Moor;  and  it  was  in  tho  so- 
ciety of  these  celebrated  men  that  Camper  spent  much  of 
his  youth,  and  imbibed  that  love  of  science  and  (he  fine 
arts  Ibr  which  he  was  afWrwards  distinguished.  He  was 
instructed  in  drawiitg  by  Moor,  and  in  geometry  by  La- 
Umles.  On  eittering  the  university  of  Lcyclcu  he  devoted 
btmself  With  unwearied  assiduity  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
under  Gaubius,  Van  Rooyen,  the  elder  Albinus,  and  Trioeu. 
Under  Iheso  masters  he  soon  rosu  to  distinctiun;  and  when 
he  took  hts  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  and  medteine  in 
1746,  he  published  two  dissertations. — the  one'DeMsu,’ 
the  other  ' Do  OcuH  quibusdam  partihus.'  which  have  been 
much  praised  by  UahUngcr.  In  174b  ho  visited  London, 
where  he  associated  w ith  Mead,  Pringle,  and  Pitcairn,  and 
where  his  taste  for  imlural  history  was  awakened  by  tho 
rahinclB  nf  Sir  Hans  Sluane  and  Culhnson,  and  the  cellec- 
lions  of  Hill  and  Cateshy.  He  spent  nearly  12  montlis  in 
Kiigland.  On  his  return  ho  successively  uccupied  tho 
cha;rs  of  ]>hilosophy.  mmiumy,  surgery,  and  medicine  in 
the  universities  of  Franckcr,  Amslenlam,  and  Groningen. 
\Yhcn  entering  upon  these  prufesswirships  he  delivered  in- 
tnxluctory  lectures,  which  were  remarkable  for  the  coropre- 
huiislve  knowledge  which  they  evinced  in  physics,  raedieme, 
and  anatomy,  as  well  as  fur  an  uncommon  talent  of  observa- 
tion. Hu  obtained  a prize  from  tho  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1772.  and  an  arecssit  in  1776;  a prixo  from  tho  Academy 
«>r  Dijon  in  1779;  from  that  of  Lyons  in  1773,  and  that  of 
Toulouse  in  1774;  and  from  the  societies  of  Haarlem  and 
Kdinhurgh,  and  the  academy  of  surgery.  He  was  a mem- 
b'*r  of  (iie  Academies  of  Berlin  and  Petershurgh,  and  of 
the  Rotal  Societies  of  London  and  of  Gottingen;  and  in 
17bd  was  mado  a f treign  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris,  being  tho  only  Dutchman,  except  Boer- 
haato,  who  hud  attained  that  honour.  He  was  aUu  a mcm* 
IxT  Ilf  the  sUto-cuuncil  of  tho  United  Provinces,  and  a 
deputy  in  the  a.‘>«unbly  of  the  States  of  the  Province  uf 
Fi-tvtiilaiKL  He  dic<l  of  a violent  pleurisy  on  the  7lb  of 
April,  1789,  ill  thu  C7th  year  uf  his  age,  leaving  liohind  him 
till'  wcll-enriiod  reputation  Hot  only  of  a distinguished  ana- 
tumist  uiid  philosopher,  but  of  an  uonost  man.  His  work;:, 
or  rithur  detached  essays,  are  cxcewlingly  numerous. 
iM'-Nides  his  ' ]>cmonstratiunes  Anatumiro-pathulogicm,'  of 
wliirh  two  parts  only  appeared,  tho  one  containing  tho 
Blructuro  and  di-scasca  of  the  Inimun  arm,  the  other  tho 
s’.ruriure  and  dtiH’ases  uf  the  human  )K>lvis,  he  pubiishud  ; 
HcpanUo  dwHcrtations  upon  the  following  suhjetis:  — on  j 

• th<*  muse  of  hernia  in  new-Wn  chihlren  on  ' the  scusu 
of  hearing  in  Allies on  ‘ tho  physical  education  of  chil-  ! 
dren:*  on  ‘inoculation  for  tho  smallpox;*  on  ‘ the  origin  ! 
uml  colour  of  negroes  on  ‘ the  signs  of  life  and  death  in 
nr?w-lxirn  children  ;*  on  ‘ infunticidc,  with  a pnject  for  the 
establishment  of  a foundling  huspilul on  ' the  causes  of 
infaiiucide  and  suicide:*  on  'the  intromission  of  air  into 
the  lungs  of  new-tiorn  children on  * the  op-?ration  of  liihn- 
touiy  at  two  didurunt  times  according  to  thu  cclchraied 
Friiuco'  (that  is.  on  the  Rrsl  day  tho  surgeon  makes  the  in- 
cision into  the  bladder,  the  patient  is  then  to  bo  put  to  lied, 
and  the  extraction  of  the  stone  is  deferred  to  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  day);  on  ' ulcers  in  the  urethra,’  ; on 

• thu  orang-outang  and  other  kir.ds  of  apes ;'  «in  ' cancers,* 
&c. : <m  ‘lameness  in  infants;'  on  'lithotomy;’  on  ‘the 
clas^i^lpation  of  fishes  according  to  the  sjslem  of  I.innmus ;’ 
and  on  * Uie  fracture  of  thw  patella  and  ''hx-ruiion.*  He  also 
preMTiti'd  the  fallowing  memoirs  to  different  societies;  on 
•the  callus  of  fractured  Iwiies  ;'  on  * the  advantages  and  ImjsI 
mc-lho<lsor  inoculatrng  lor  tho  small-pox;’  on ‘the  theory 
and  trcatinei.t  of  chronic  diseaecsi  of  the  lungs,'  &c. ; on 


‘ the  constnicllon  of  irusies,  and  tbe  best  method  of  tem- 
pering steel  for  these  iiutrumonts on  ' the  structure  of 
the  great  bones  of  birds,  and  the  manner  in  which  atmo«- 
pberiu  air  is  Introduced  into  them  ;’  on  ‘ tlie  cure  of  ulcers  ;* 
on  ‘ the  characteristic  marks  of  euuntenuuce  in  persons  of 
diderent  countries  and  sgei,’  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  his  sun  in  4to.  in  1791,  and  followed  by  Uie 
description  of  a method  of  delineating  various  surli  of 
heads  with  accuracy ; on  * tbe  discovery  uf  tho  glands 
in  the  interior  of  the  sternum on  ‘ contagious  diseases 
among  cattle ;'  on  ‘specific  remedies;’  on  'the  effects 
of  air,  sleep.  &c.  in  the  cure  of  surgical  disorders;’  on 
‘the  nature,  treatment,  &c.  of  dropsy;’  on  ‘pb)sical 
beauty;’  on  tho  question,  ‘Why  is  man  exposed  to  more 
diseases  than  other  animals?’  and  on  ‘ the  fossil  bones 
uf  unknown  and  rare  animals.*  In  1792  his  son  pub- 
lislied  a sequel  to  the  work  on  tho  natural  difference  of 
features,  kc.  entitled  ‘ Lectures  of  tbe  late  Peter  Camper 
on  tho  manner  of  delineating  the  different  emuUuns  of  tmnd 
in  the  countenance.'  &c. ; and  in  lb03  a collection  of  his 
works  appeareil  at  Paris  in  3 vols,  8vo.  with  a folio  atlas  of 
plates  umlcr  the  title  of  ‘ OEuvres  de  Pierre  Camper  qiii 
ont  pour  objet  I Histoirc  Naturelle,  la  Physiologic,  ut  1 Ana- 
turnie  Compar6c.’  His  ‘ leones  Uenuarum’  was  published 
at  Frankfort  by  Siwmmcring,  1891,  fuliu.  Among  the  more 
prominent  points  in  his  works,  wc  may  mention  his  discovery 
uf  the  presence  of  air  in  the  bones  of  birds ; his  dumunstra- 
tion  that  the  curvature  of  the  urethra  is  greater  in  cliililren 
than  in  adults;  his  remarks  on  the  variuliun  of  the  facial 
angle  in  different  nations ; his  account  of  Roenhuysen's 
lever,  used  in  the  practice  of  midwifery  ; his  disseriatiun  on 
tho  best  form  fur  »hocs : and  his  osteolugical  investigations 
into  Inst  races  of  animals. 

CAMPHOR  is  the  stearopten,  or  one  of  tho  principles 
arising  from  tiie  sci*uration  of  the  vulatile  oil  of  two  trees ; 
thu  one.  Cinnumomum  Cumj'hora  (Necs  v.  Esenbevk).  a na- 
tive of  .fnpan,  Chinn,  and  Cochin  China ; the  other,  lJi}itfro~ 
carjius  Camph  tra,  or  Dry^tbaUinopi  f7tfOTp/iom(Colehroukc), 
a native  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  From  these  it  is  pnicunnl 
by  different  pn«cc>seis.  It  exists  in  every  part,  root,  stem, 
branches,  ami  leaves,  of  tho  Arsl-mcnhoimd  tree,  which  is 
chopped  intopioees  sufllcienlly  small  to  he  thrown  into  iron 
vessels:  these  vessels  arc  afterwards  covered  with  earthen 
hoovls,  in  which  are  placed  rice-straw  and  rushes,  heal  be- 
ing subseuuently  gradually  applied.  The  camphor  is  vola- 
tilized, ana  alterwards  condenses  on  tbe  straws,  rushes,  &c. 
TliLs.  after  being  purified  from  tbe  intermixture  uf  straws, 
is  found  in  commerce  under  thu  name  of  crude  cuinphur. 
But  it  still  retains  many  impurities,  and  on  arrival  in  Eu- 
rope is  refined,  formerly  exclusively  at  Venice,  now  also  in 
England  and  Germany. 

From  tho  Dipterocarpus  Camphoni  it  is  not  procured  by 
distillation,  hut  exists  in  a solid  form  in  tho  stem  of  the 
tree.  In  that  part  of  the  stem  which  should  he  occupied  by 
Uie  pith  it  it  found  along  with  camphor-oil.  \Vhcn  Uipped  ur 
opened  while  young  nothing  but  oil  Hows,  but  in  lime  a great 
quantity  of  this  oil  assumes  the  solid  f<irm.  and  is  fuuml 
at  interv  als  along  the  trunk  in  pieces  a fool  or  a foot  and  a 
half  long.  The  process  of  extracting  the  oil  is  effected  by 
means  of  a Malay  uxe  used  to  lay  open  the  trunk  nl  uImmii  I H 
inches  from  the  ground,  till  near  the  heart,  vvlicn  a small 
incision  is  cautiously  made,  and  tho  oil  if  present  gu^hm 
out,  and  is  roceiv^d  into  bamboos  and  other  vesscU.  If 
enmphor  is  suspected  to  lie  present  the  treo  is  fulled,  cut 
into  pieces  al>out  a fuLhoro  long,  which  are  then  split,  and  the 
camphor  is  found  in  pieces  of  the  length  stated,  and  about 
(he  circumference  of  the  human  arm.  A tree  of  modi-ralc 
size  mnv  yield  about  1 1 pounds,  while  a very  large  one 
may  nnuluce  twice  that  quantity.  The  catnphor  su  ohiaineil 
is  called  So  Tantong  or  head  camphor ; but  (lie  wood  which 
surrouml.s  tho  enmphor  on  lieing  scraped  yields  .an  inferior 
sort,  called  belly  and  fiiot  camphor.  The  iiamphur  from  this 
tree  is  much  less  volatile  and  transparent  than  from  the 
funner. 

Tho  oil  is  much  prized  and  UH?d  in  the  East,  but  is  not 
sen!  to  Europe.  So  much  more  is  the  Borneo  and  Sumatra 
camphor  estfemed  than  tho  otlicr.  that,  even  in  the  maikcts 
of  Japan,  2C0  pounds  of  the  camphor  of  the  latter  couniry 
will  lie  given  in  exchange  tir  one  pound  of  thu  former.  Tlie 
Rurti(‘un  camphor  is  wliitc  like  chalk,  hut  hns  the  sumo 
simdl  and  ta^te  as  that  uf  Japan. 

Tho  pro<-e»s  of  refining  consists  in  exposing  the  canipTior 
in  largo  ovens  iu  Uui  glass  boskets,  along  with  a little  clmr 
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r4Nil,  catittvc  licno  or  cImIU,  during  which  the  Sumatra  cam* 
phor  diffuses  an  odoar  liku  viuletii.  R«fmcd  camphor  is  in 
round  cakes,  convex  cxt«niuUy,  concave  iniurnaUy,  gene* 
rally  with  a bulo  in  tho  centre,  each  weighing  atout  two 
pounds:  the  cakes  are  wrappe<l  in  strong  blue  paper,  nnd 
exported  in  vessels  weighing  abont  ^00  pounds,  containing 
or  251  cukes. 

Camphor  is  an  organic  substance  of  a peculiar  kind,  repre- 
senting the  volatile  oils  inasolid  state.  Itdifiersfrom  them, 
however,  not  only  in  l>eing  solid  at  tho  ordinary  temperature 
of  tho  air,  but  in  not  being  converted  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  into  a resin.  It  is  so  volatile  that  on  exposure  to  the  air 
it  is  entirely  volatilized,  and  leaves  no  residuum.  It  hu.s  an 
unctuous  feel,  possesses  considerable  tenacity,  and  is  not 
easily  powderefl,  without  the  addition  of  alcohol,  rother.  or 
oil  : the  Sumatra  camphor  however  can  be  powdere<l  with- 
out such  aid.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  (renuiring  530 
ports  for  Its  solution),  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  the 
otthurH,  eupion,  crewsoto,  the  empyreutnatic,  volatile  and 
iixe<l  oils.  It  is  prucipitatod  from  most  of  its  solutions,  in  an 
uiirhangcd  state,  on  the  addition  of  water,  lu  specific  gra- 
vity is  V.985 ; its  ultimate  composition  is,  according  to  Blun- 
cLet  and  Sell, 

Carbon  • • • 79.28 

Hydrogen  . . 10.34 

Oxygen  • . . 10.37 

At  228®  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  it  molls,  at  400°  it 
boils ; it  is  easily  ignited,  burning  with  a bright  tlaiiiu  and 
much  smoke,  but  leaving  no  residuum.  Its  odour  is  strong 
and  peculiar,  its  tosto  aromatic  but  bitterish,  leaving  behind 
it  H ftt-ling  of  coldness  in  thu  mouth. 

Camphor  acts  upon  the  animal  frame,  both  in  the  state  of 
vapjurandln  the  solid  state.  Few  insects  can  endure  the 
puiigunt  odour  of  camphor  ; and  in  combination  with  ' 
.*iln>ng  acetic  acid  it  acts  as  a mwcrful  stimulant  in  coses 
of  a dis|)0«ition  to  fainting.  When  six  or  eight  grams  are 
rcocived  into  a stomach  in  which  there  cxisU*no  incrcaaetl 
R^nsibility,  the  person  also  not  being  in  a state  of  excite- 
ment, the  first  clTcct  is  a feeling  of  burning  and  warmth, 
which  gradually  extends  from  tho  epigastrium  over  the 
wliole  bmiv,  occasionally  accompanied  witli  unpleasant  feel- 
ings in  tlio  stomach,  such  as  slight  pain,  eructations, 

The  pulse  soon  rises,  becomes  fuller  and  undulating  : the 
heat  uf  the  skin  is  gently  increased,  nml  a warm  and  gentle 
but  regular  perspiration  follows.  All  muscular  actions  take 
place  with  more  ease:  the  nervous  system  in  its  whole  range 
i»  riHiscd  and  strengthened,  and  a feeling  of  general  comfort 
{len'odes  tho  whole  frame.  In  from  one  to  three  hours  this 
statu  abates,  without  leaving  sleepiness,  lassitude,  or  any 
unpleasantness  behind. 

A larger  dose,  half  a drachm  or  two  scruples,  causes  a 
hnrniiig  heat  in  the  palate  and  stomach,  with  pain,  dispo- 
sition to  vomit,  ami  great  disturbance  of  tho  nervous  system 
(the  severity  of  which  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  action 
on  the  stomach),  giddiness,  sense  of  constriction  in  the  bead, 
nngiiig  of  tho  ears,  dickering  of  objects  before  the  eyes, 
enors  of  vision,  tremblings  of  the  hmhs,  nnd  impossibility  of 
maintaining  the  erect  posture,  or  of  walking.  During  the 
cmtlinunlii.>n  of  this  state,  shiverings,  with  paleness  of  thu 
skm  uiid  cuuiitcnancc.  diinimsUed  warmth  of  skin,  a slow, 
fvK’ble.  and  contracted  puUe,  a laborious  respiration,  and 
llireateuiiigs  uf  fainlings  or  convulsions  exisL  When 
dcalli  results,  the  stomorli  is  discovered  to  have  been  the 
sunt  of  viuluiit  inllaiiimation.  ('amphor  may  therefore  bo 
regarded  as  a powerful  stimulant,  at  first  local,  but  aficr- 
w.ird*.  extending  to  tho  brain,  spinal  chord,  and  ganglionic 
sv  stem. 

it  is  used  in  (he  low  or  sinking  stage  of  almost  all  fevers, 
particularly  where  tho  nervous  system  is  much  depressed. 
At  an  earlier  stage  of  the  same  disease,  along  with  anti- 
monials  or  opium,  it  often  has  a very  bciu'ftdal  effect  on  the 
skin,  promoting  n*gular  and  warm  perspiration.  It  has  also 
liecn  used  along  with  nitrate  of  pota.ssa  during  the  interval 
of  nn  intermitlont  fever,  to  prevent  a rtdurn  of  the  pa- 
nixysm.  lii  exanthematous  fevers,  such  as  «malI-tfox, 
meusles.  scarlet  fever,  &c.,  it  is  often  very  st'rviccable  during 
the  pruptivo  niage,  when  the  eruption  does  not  come  out 
freely,  from  want  of  sufilcient  nurvuus  energy.  In  such 
cireumstanrea,  along  with  sorperitaria,  it  is  superior  to  any 
other  nieana. 

In  chronic  nervous  diseases,  such  as  cramps,  tendency  to 
co’ivuLsions  of  certain  sitids,  epilepsy,  St.,Vilus‘  dance,  and 


similar  disorders,  it  U oflen  a vaUmhle  agent  or  vehicle  fbf 
other  reuiedics.  Its  external  application  as  a rubefacient, 
in  cases  of  cramps  and  neuralgic  pains,  is  often  uf  great 
service. 

In  many  cases  of  irritability  of  the  urinary  organs  it  is 
useful. 

It  is  administered  either  in  powder,  in  which  case  it 
must  be  minutely  divided  and  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances, or  in  aqueous  solution  (a  very  feeble  prc|>aration, 
though  it  possesses  the  odour),  or  alcoholic  solulidn.  When 
it  is  dissolved  in  oil.  it  forms  a useful  application  to  Joints 
and  other  parts  suffering  from  chronic  rhuureatic  pains. 

Tho  use  of  camphor  in  tho  form  of  vapour  from  a bag 
carried  round  the  neck,  as  a prophylactic  during  the  preva- 
lence of  cpUlomic  fevers,  is  hurtful.  It  pmduccs  depression 
of  tho  nervous  power,  muscular  dohility,  difficulty  of'respira- 
tion,  and  favours  tho  very  action  of  the  morbific  sgent  which 
it  was  intended  to  prevent.  Its  employment  oven  in  mu- 
seums to  protect  the  objects  from  insects,  and  among  clothes 
to  ward  otT  moths,  is  injurious,  if  much  be  volatilized  and 
diffused  through  tho  apartments. 

Camphor  exists  in  several  plants  and  trees  besides  those 
above  nientiuneil ; and  a substance  resemblingcamphor,  and 
goncmily  consulercd  to  be  such,  can  bo  procureil  from  many 
plants.  It  is  in  most  cases,  however,  a hydrate  of  volatile 
oil,  such  as  the  Couroarin  or  odorous  principle  of  iho  Tonka 
bean,  Holcnin  from  tho  Inula  Helcnium.  An  artificial  cam- 
phor may  be  prepared  by  the  mutual  action  of  hydro-chlorio 
acid  gas  and  oil  of  turpentine  : it  is  white,  possesses  a cam- 
phor-likc  odour,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  &c. 

CAMPHOR-TUFE.  and  Diptkrocar- 
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CAMPHOR-OlL.  a substance  obtained  in  Borneo  aivl 
Sumatra,  from  the  diyobalnnops  caraphora.  It  is  supjiosed 
to  be  camphor  In  nn  impcrTect  state  of  formation. 

CAMPHORIC  ACID.  Tliis  acid  is  obtoineil  by  heal- 
ing camphor  in  a rolorl,  with  seven  timos  its  weight  of  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*25:  the  arid  wliich  distils  into  the  rtweiver 
is  to  lie  reliirncil  to  the  retort,  until  nitric  oxide  ceases  to  U» 
cvolvcii.  In  this  operation  no  carbonic  acid  is  formed. 
During  the  cooling  of  tho  contents  of  the  retort,  cam- 
phoric acid  crystallizes,  which  is  to  bo  purified  by  rcpeutcil 
solution  in  trilling  water  and  by  er^siallixallon.  This 
acid  is  sometimes  in  small  scales,  and  at  others  in  nccille- 
formed  crystals.  It  is  colourless;  its  taste  is  at  first 
weak,  but  is  afterwards  acid,  and  finally  bitter.  At  usual 
temperatures  it  is  inodorous,  but  when  gently  heated,  it  ex- 
hales a smell  of  camphor.  which  eventuallv  becomes  pcne> 
trating  and  acrid.  At  about  100'’  Fahrenheit  it  vaporizes, 
and  at  145°  it  fuses  into  a colourless  fluid,  w hich  cry&talUzes 
on  rcKiling.  At  a higher  temperature,  a portion  of  the  lurid 
sublimes  unchanged  ; the  mass  becomes  gradually  deeper 
coloured,  swells,  yields  empyreumulio  oil  and  a small  quan 
lity  of  empyreutnatic  water,  and  charcoal  is  led : the  pro- 
ducts of  lUstillation  contain,  however,  camphoric  acid  to  the 
last. 

One  hundred  parts  of  water  at  202*^  dissolve  12  parts  of 
camphoric  acid,  and  at  56’,  1 * 13  parts.  It  is  muuli  moro 
soluble  in  alcohol,  100  parts  taking  up  121  at  144',  of  which 
about  1 10  remain  in  solution  on  cooling.  It  is  also  soluble 
in  mther  ; and  hot  oil  of  turpentine  also  dissolves  it,  but  the 
greater  part  crystaUizes  on  cooling. 

According  to  Liebig,  camphoric  acid  is  composeil  of 
Five  equivalents  of  oxygon  » 50*00UU  3C82 
Fifteen  „ hvdrogcn  « 9*3597  6*89 

Ten  „ carbon  b 76*4370  56*29 
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Camphoric  acid  unites  with  salifiable  bases  to  form  salts 
called  can/pAorafeg.  Not  one  of  them  is  applied  to  any 
punxiM)  whatever.  Those  which  are  soluble  have  almost  all 
of  them  an  aromatic  bitter  taste;  the  aqueous  solutions  am 
docomposod  by  the  stronger  acids,  nnd  they  all  burn  and 
aj'C  deeompo«e<l  bv  heal. 

CA  MPO  FO'kMIO.avillspe  four  mih-s  S.W.of  Udine, 
in  the  Venetian  province  uf  Friuli,  on  the  high  road  l«  Tre- 
viso and  Venice.  It  i#  celebrated  for  tho  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  hero,  17th  October,  1797,betwc.“cn  General  Bona- 
parte, in  the  name  of  tlio  French  republic,  and  Count  Co- 
bcntzcl  nml  General  Moerfcld,  tho  Austrian  plcDipotcn- 
tiarics.  By  tliat  treaty  tho  cmpen>r  of  Austria  resigned 
Lombardy  aud  Flanders,  and  received  the  VeuH'QQ  Suites 
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ut  a «>Tn|>cn8ation.  Durin({  the  net^iations  Bonaparte's 
i«*ad-qu4rters  were  at  Passeriann,  a lew  mile*  from  Cnmpo 
Formio.  near  the  Uank*  nf  the  Ta«liamenio.  [BonaPartk.] 

CAMPOMA'NFS.  COUNT  PEDRO  RODRIGUEZ, 
a diistinuuUUe^l  Spanish  civilian  and  statesman  of  the  18th 
In  174)5  he  was  appointed  fiscal  advocate  to  the 
n>)ul  council  of  Castile,  and  was  made  afterwards  minister 
of  state.  He  was  a friend  of  Aranda,  and  took  part  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  by  that  minister.  [Aranda.]  He 
labourtnl  zoatuusly  to  rouse  tlio  industry  of  Spain  from  its 
state  tif  torpor,  and  wroto  several  Kood  works  on  the  educa* 
lion  of  the  people,  ami  especially  of  tbo  arlixans.  Under  tho 
luinisiry  of  Florida  Blanca,  Campomanes  was  removed  from 
tiiu  council,  and  lived  atterwai^  in  retirement  until  his 
death  which  took  place  towards  the  be^nning  of  the  pre> 
sent  century.  He  was  director  of  llie  Spanisu  academy  of 
hi»tory.  one  of  the  few  useful  learned  institutions  of  Spain, 
and  WAS  also  a member  of  the  Acjulemy  of  Belle*  Ixttros  of 
Puri*,  and  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
Ill*  principal  works  are : * Antiguidad  Mahtima  de  la  Re* 
piiUica  do  Cartago,'  with  a translation  of  the ' Poriplos  of 
Hunno,’ illustrated  by  copious  notes,  4to.  Madrid,  1756. 

* Discurso  sobreel  Fomentodelalndustha  Popular.  8vo.  Ma- 
drid, 1774.  ‘ Discurso  sobre  la  Educacton  PopulardelosAr- 
tvsaiius,  y su  Fomunto,' 8VO.  Madrid,  1775.  In  this  last  trea- 
lUo  be  combated  tho  idea,  then  general  in  Spain  and  most 
other  countries  of  the  continent,  that  meclxamcul  precessions 
were  in  their  nature  low  and  abject.  He  contended  that  they 
were  considered  as  such  liecause  they  were  kept  in  a state 
of  depression  and  degradation  through  Uie  ignorance  and 
indolence  of  those  who  exercised  them  in  a slovenly  man* 
ner.  ‘ Let  the  mechanical  arts  be  improve<l  and  ennobled 
by  thu  assistatico  of  education  and  scientific  knowledge : 
let  the  artizans  raise  themselves  by  their  skill,  industry, 
and  conduct,  and  the  premdice  against  the  mechanical  pro* 
k>s)«ions  will  give  way.'  These  propositions  of  Campomanes 
appear  now  sclf-cvidunt,  but  in  his  time,  and  especially  in 
Spain,  they  sounded  like  a paradox,  and  it  required  a con- 
siUurablo  degree  of  moral  courage  to  assert  thorn.  A*  a 
continuation  of  the  same  subject,  Campomanes  wrote, 

' Apendico  a la  Rducarion  Popular,'  4 vols.  8vo.  Madrid, 
1776 — 7.  The  first  volume  treats  of  the  origin  and  decay 
of  industry  in  Spain  during  the  I7th  century,  with  nume- 
rous qiiotations  from  writers  of  that  age,  and  contains  much 
inu-rukling  statistical  and  lu.storical  iiifonnution  on  the  in- 
torual  slate  of  Spain  in  that  obscuru  period.  The  second 
xoiume  treats  of  the  means  of  encouraging  and  improving 
mamifacturcs,  and  quotes  the  various  royal  decrees,  ordi- 
nances, and  privileges,  issued  at  difierent  times  for  that 
object,  though  apparently  to  little  purpose.  The  third  vo- 
lume treats  of  the  laws  coneeming  the  artizans,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  municipal  and  corporate  regulations,  with 
extracts  from  foreign  authors,  especially  French,  on  the 
imuiner  of  conducting  various  branches  of  manufactures. 
The  fourth  volume  contains  eight  * discursos'  or  disserta- 
timm  on  tho  public  economy  of  Spain,  by  Francisco  Mar- 
tinet du  Mala,  a friar  from  Granada  w1k>  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  whose  writings  hail  fallen 
into  oblivion,  and  are  not  even  mentioned  by  Nicolao  An- 
tonio in  hi*  ‘ Bibliotheca  Nova.'  They  are  interesting,  con- 
sidering the  lime  in  which  they  were  written.  Campomanes 
adds  his  own  notes  to  them.  CampomAtios  wrote  al^  an 
historical  dissertation  on  the  order  of  the  Templars,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  mortmain  property  possessed  by  convents  and 
other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  m which  be  expreshcd  opinions 
which  drew  upon  him  the  hostility  of  several  (>owerful  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  and  probably  contributed  to  his 
removal  from  office. 

CAMPONTIA,  a genus  of  marine  annelides,  separated 
by  Dr.  Johnston,  and  described  by  him  in  tho  3ra  vol.  of 
the  ‘ Zoological  Journal,'  p.  325.  In  the  8th  vol.  of  tlie 

* Magazine  of  Natarul  Hislory,'  p.  1 79,  where  a figure  and 
enlargvil  description  of  the  animal  are  given.  Dr.  Johnston 
Hays,  ‘ Wlicn  I first  desiiribcd  ibis  animal,  its  close  msom- 
blancc  to  some  caterpillars  was  particularly  mcnlioncil,  but 
the  suspicion  of  its  Wing  actually  a lan  a did  not  occur  to 
inc ; for  1 Ihdieved  it  to  be  an  e*tabliiihed  fact  among  ento- 
mologists that  no  insect  passctl  it*  preparatory  stages  in 
sea-water.  I have  been  informed,  however,  tliat  Mr.  Mac 
Leay,  and  no  higher  authority  can  1»c  given,  has  proved  that 
(he  worm  in  question  is  the  larva  probably  of  tome  dipt<>- 
rous  lly ; and  if  this  opinion  is  correct  (which  its  auBtowy  : 
strongly  confirms),  then  it  will  follow  that  at  leobt  one  lorva 


naturally  Hvos  and  undergoes  its  changes  in  the  sea ; a ooii« 
elusion  which,  I think,  is  one  of  some  importance  and  at 
variance  with  our  present  notions.  Our  campontia  eruci 
furmis  may  bo  found  at  all  seasons,  at  Ibu  root*  of  sca-wee<l 
and  corallines,  in  pcMls  left  by  tho  recess  of  the  tide.  The 
very  specimens  Wfore  me  were  procured  by  myself,  a few 
days  ago,  in  parts  to  which  no  fi-esh-wuter  could  bare  access, 
and  which  are  covered  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  every 
tide,  for  they  are  near  low-water  mark.’ 

CA^MPSIA  {Lrptletier  and  Servillt'),  a genus  of  coleop- 
terous insocts.  of  the  section  Heteromera,  sub-section  Sten- 
clytra  {Latreille),  and  family  Helupidse.  Generic  charac- 
ters:—Head  brood;  antennm  with  tho  five  terminal  joints 
slightly  semited ; lx)dy  elongate.  [Hblopidx.] 

CAMPSIB  hills,  in  Scotland,  extend  between  tho 
lower  courses  of  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde,  in  a genera, 
direction  from  E.N.E.  to  8.S.W.  They  occupy  tlio  roidiUc 
portion  of  tho  counw  of  Stirling  ami  tne  S.E.  part  of  that 
of  Dumbarton,  k^ore  than  ono-third  of  Stirlingshire  is 
coverfHl  with  the  Campsie  and  the  valleys  belonging  to  them, 
blit  only  a small  part  of  Dumbartonshire. 

The  Campsie  Hills  arc  not  connected  with  any  mountain- 
range  of  Scotland.  To  the  S.  of  them  extends  the  ulain, 
through  the  N.  portion  of  which  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Cannl 
runs;  and  at  their  most  western  extremity  they  arc  sepa- 
rated from  the  hills  of  Renfrewshire,  which  terminate  E.  of 
Port  Glasgow,  by  the  wide  and  deep  bed  of  the  Clyde. 
They  are  separated  from  the  mount.'iins  skirting  tho  banka 
of  Ijoch  lyimond  on  the  W.  by  tho  valley  of  the  Leven. 
Tile  mountains  S.E.  of  Ben  Lomond  also  are  detochcil  fnim 
them.  From  Buchanan,  near  Loch  Lomond,  a plain,  with 
an  average  width  of  four  or  five  inik**,  extend*  to  the  bankn 
of  the  Forth,  nt  Kippeii.  This  plain,  in  its  highest  parts, 
is  hardly  more  than  200  feet  above  the  sea.  Farther  E., 
the  valley  of  tlie  Forth  divides  the  Camnsie  Hills  from  iho 
high  summits  in  Perthshire  and  the  8.  extremitv  of  the 
Ochill  Hills. 

The  rock  <m  which  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton  stands,  close 
to  the  Clyde,  is  the  most  S.W.  extremity  of  the  range  ; and 
the  rock  of  Stirling  Castlo  is  iu  must  N.E.  point.  At 
neorly  an  equal  distance  from  both  these  rocks  are  (he 
Campsie  Kells,  the  highest  portion  of  the  system,  which 
rise  to  more  limn  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  In  these  hills 
the  sources  of  tho  Carron,  the  Kndrick,  and  the  Glasert  are 
interlocked.  From  this  point  the  Campsie  Fells  brancli  «>fT 
W.  and  E.,  and  continue  about  twelve  miles  in  each  direc- 
tion. ending  on  the  \V.  near  Kdlearn.  On  the  R.  the  range 
divides  into  two  ridges,  which  enclose  the  valley  of  tho  ('nr- 
ron.  till  both  terminate  somewhat  more  than  one  inileabuvo 
Denny.  Tlie  soutbom  ridge  is  Uic  higher,  and  rises  m 
some  points  to  1350  feet;  thp  norlhoni,  which  is  much 
lower,  separates  the  valley  of  the  Carron  from  (be  hills 
about  the  sources  of  the  Bannockburn. 

Where  the  sources  of  the  Kndrick  and  Carron  arc  iirter 
locked,  a ridge  branches  off  in  a N.E.  direction,  and  conti- 
nues to  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  ot  Touch,  a dii^tanru  of 
about  ten  mile*.  The  rocks  of  Craigfxrth  and  Stirling  may 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  it  and  cniintitulmg  its  extre- 
mity. This  ridge,  which  is  calle<l  DundnlT  Hills,  occnpies 
in  width  as  much  space  as  the  Campsie  Fells,  but  it*  height 
hardly  ever  reaches  1009  feet. 

At  tbo  source  of  (he  Glazcrt  another  ridge  of  high  land 
branches  off  from  the  Carap'^ie  Hills,  which  fur  four  or  five 
miles  runs  S.W.,  but  then  cleclincs  to  the  W„  in  which  di- 
roction  it  continues  fur  about  ten  niiles,  till  it  (erniinates 
obiiut  a mile  from  tho  banks  of  the  lAiVcn,  opimsite  Bonhill. 
These  heights,  which  are  called  the  Kiljwiirick  HilU.  are 
much  lower  (ban  the  Campsie  Fells  and  the  Duiiduff  Hills, 
and  hnrtlly  ever  attain  more  than  700  feci.  Tbev  occupy  a 
considerable  space,  sending  off  offset'*  to  the  fe.  ond  N. 
These  offsets  eavance  .southward  to  tbo  road  leading  from 
Dumbarton  to  Olnsgrtw.  where  Chaptd  Hill  and  DnlnuMer 
Hill  are  situated.  The  rock  of  Dumbarton  is  the  most  W. 
extremity,  and  on  tbo  other  side  of  the  Clyde,  opposiu*  it. 
begin  the  Renfrew  HilN.  On  the  N.,  the  outsets  of  the 
Kilpatrick  Hills  advance  to  a short  distance  from  Kiimur 
nock,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kndrick. 

Tho  di‘secnl  of  the  Campsie  Hills  to  the  N.  is  every  where 
gcmlo.  and  often  terminates  in  mofirs ; on  the  S.  their  de- 
clivity towards  the  plain  is  nterp,  and  the  strcuras  are  full  ol 
rapids  and  falls.  ’Du*  valleys  wiihin  the  range  are  railicr 
narrow,  rarely  exceeding  halt'  a mile  in  width,  ex«‘pt  whera 
they  approach  the  ot>cn  country  w hich  encloses  the  Camp- 
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tie  ITilU.  Coal  found  in  some  placet.  (Sinclaira  Sia- 
•Ulif-nl  Account  of  Srof/tinr/  ) 

CAMPTO'CERUS  (Dejean),  a genus  of  wood-foetling 
coleopterous  insects  (section  Xyh^hagi,  Latrcille).  Tech- 
nical characters  :—Anteunso  not  inserted  close  to  the  eyes, 

eeniculated  in  the  males,  and  furnished  externally  with  long 
airs.  [XylophaoI.] 

CAMPTODO'NTUS  (Dejean),  a genus  of  coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  family  Scaritidec.  closely  allied  to  Oryotnmut ; 
from  which  genus  however  the  present  is  distinguished  by 
the  s)vecies  having  the  labial  palpi  shorter  than  the  external 
maxillary  : antenno)  with  the  basal  joint  scarcely  longer 
than  the  two  following  joints  taken  together.  [Scaritid.b.] 
CAMPUS  MA'RTIUS,  the  name  of  a district  outside 
the  walls  of  antient  Rome,  between  tho  Quirinal  and 
Pincian  Mounts  and  the  Tiber.  It  is  chiedy  Icrul  ground, 
and  little  higher  than  the  river.  It  was  originally  called 
Campus  Tiberinus,  but  having  come  into  the  possession  of 
TanjuimuH  Superbus.  it  was,  alter  the  expulsion  of  that 
king,  consecrated  to  tlie  god  Mars,  ami  became  a suburban 
place  of  resort  for  the  citizens,  fur  whose  diversion  gardens, 
shady  walks,  a race-course,  a naumachia,  theatres,  &c., 
were  successively  constructed.  The  election  of  the  consuls 
and  other  magistrates  was  held  in  the  Campus  Martins  in 
tho  time  of  Cicero,  and  much  of  the  canvassing  took  place 
there.  Umler  Aurelian,  tho  walls  of  tho  city  naving  been 
extended,  the  Campus  Martius  became  inclosed  within  their 
noumhiry.  It  was  included  in  the  region  calltsl  Cirrus 
Flaininius.  The  name  of  Campo  Marzo  is  now  ap{>lied  to 
one  of  tho  14  Rioiii  or  districts  of  modern  R'me,  which 
forms  the  northern  part  of  the  old  Campus  Martius,  be- 
tween the  Pincian  Mount  and  tho  Tilicr.  and  includes  the 
fine  entrance  into  the  city  by  the  Porta  del  Popnlo  and  that 
part  of  the  Corso  nearest  to  it.  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  where 
inoBl  foreigners  reside,  the  Villa  Medici,  ami  the  new  gardens  I 
on  the  pincian  Mount,  the  jKirt  or  quay  of  Ripetta,  tho  palace  ' 
Borghcac,  and  the  amphitheatre  of  Corea,  which  is  for 
bull-figlits  and  dre-works,  and  which  is  buili  on  the  ruins  of 
the  mausoleum  of  Augustus.  This  district  is  tho  most 
bustling  and  lively,  and  one  of  tho  healthiest  in  R'lme. 

Tho  name  of  Cam(>«>  Marzu  is  oUo  retained  to  denote  a 
place  in  another  district  of  tlic  town,  near  Piazza  Navona, 
wliere  the  palace  Braschi  and  Pasquin’s  bust  are,  and  which 
formed  piirt  of  the  antient  Campus  Martius. 

C-VMPYLOMY'Z.A  (Wiedomnn),  a genus  of  dipterous 
insects,  of  the  family  Tipulidre.  Generic  characters: — 
ProlwscN  curved;  antenntD  filiform,  fourtoon-jointod,  two 
basal  joints  tolerably  tliick,  tho  remaining  short,  cylindrical, 
and  covered  with  fine  hairs ; body  short;  femora  elongated ; 
wings  hairy,  with  one  marginal  cell,  and  three  posterior 
cells,  the  first  and  jietond  divided  by  an  indistinct  nervure. 

The  species  of,  this  genus  ore  all  extremely  minute,  and 
found  on  the  leaves  of  trees. 

C.  bicolor  is  less  than  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
of  a blackish  colour,  with  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments pale:  legs  pale  yellow.  This  species,  and  three  or 
four  others  inhabit  this  country. 

CAMPYLO'PTRRUS.  [Hcstmino  Birds.] 
CA'MPYLUS  (Fisclior),  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
of  the  family  Elatcridee.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
distinguished  by  their  having  the  hinder  part  of  the  head 
free,  or  not  sunk  into  the  thorax  as  far  as  the  eyes,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  tins  tribe.  The  eyes  are  globnlur  and 
projt*cting:  the  antennao  are  rather  hmg,  obsiuirely  pecti- 
nated, and  inserted  close  to  the  eyes  beneath  a projecting 
frontal  ridge:  thorax  narrow;  elytra  much  elongated,  and 
somewhat  linear. 

C.  dixpar,  a common  insect  in  this  country,  is  found  on 
tho  leaves  of  trees,  and  on  nettles  and  other  plants.  It  is 
nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  of  an  oebreous  colour,  with  the 
under  part  of  tho  botly  moro  or  les-s  blai-k  : sometimes  the 
posterior  part  of  the  head,  the  disc  of  tho  thorax  and  elytra, 
oud  the  femora  are  black. 

About  six  or  seven  B]>ecic3  of  this  genus  have  been  dis- 
covered, most  of  which  aro  European.  The  above-described 
species  is  the  only  one  known  to  inhabit  England. 

CAMUS.  Wo  insert  this  article  principally  to  make  tho 
distinction  between  several  mathematicians  of  this  name. 

1.  Francois  Joseph  des  Camus,  bom  1672,  died  1732, 
author  of  • Traiti  des  Forces  inouvantes,’  1722,  and  editor 
of  Varignon's  Meclianics,  1725,  Ho  div«l  in  England, 
tihithor  he  had  come  in  search  of  employment. 

8,  Charles  Etienoo  Iiouis  Camus,  Ixirn  1699.  died  1768, 


was  the  companion  of  Clairaut,  Lemonnier  and  Maupertuis 
in  tho  measurement  of  tho  meridian  in  Lapland,  author  of 
tlte  ‘ HydrauUque,’  * Cours  do  Mathematiques,’  and  a list  of 
works  which  may  be  found  in  Hutton's  Dictionary.  He 
was  aUo  concerned  in  the  vorification  of  Picard's  degree 
1757. 

3.  Nicholas  le  Camus  del  M^zidres,  born  1721,  died  1769, 
author  of  various  work.s  on  architecture,  his  profession. 

CAMWOOD  (Oorraan,  Kammhulz;  French,  Boi*  de 
Cham;  Portuguese,  Pau  Gabab),  a red  dye-wood,  tho 
colouring  matter  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  Nicaragua  or 

f each-wood.  It  is  used  with  alum  and  tartar  as  a mordant. 

t does  not  afford  more  than  a third  part  of  ihu  colouring 
matter  yielded  by  an  e<iual  quantity  of  Brazil  wood.  It  is 
used  likewise  by  tumors  for  making  knifo-hanilles,  and  by 
cabinet-makers  for  ornamental  knobs  to  furniture.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  carawcHKl  imported  into  F.uropc  is 
brought  from  Sierra  Leone:  tho  quantity  imported  into  this 
country  from  that  colony  in  1832  was  635  lon.s;  and  in 
1833,  917  tons;  its  value  is  about  22/.  per  ton.  The  duly 
on  imimrtation  was  reduced  from  15r.  to  5r.  per  ton  in  16.12, 
previous  to  which  the  importations  did  not  average  4U0  tons 
in  the  year. 

CANAAN.  [Palb«ti!«.1 

CANADA,  divided  into  lAiwer  and  Upper  Canada,  i« 
the  roost  important  British  settlement  on  tlie’  continent  of 
America.  Its  southern  extremity  is  Point  Pel^,  or  Snutli 
Foreland,  which  extends  to  the  S.  of  42'  S.  lut.  tnear  82  70' 
W.  long.)  No  boundary  having  yet  been  llxcfl  iKJtwcen 
Canada  and  tho  British  possessions  to  the  8.  and  W.  of 
llurlson's  Buy,  it  is  iraixissiblo  to  a.ssign  its  extent  towunls 
tho  N.  It  is  however  usual  to  consider  all  the  countries 
north  of  the  great  lakes,  which  are  droiiieil  by  the  rivers 
that  fall  into  the  St.  I..awrence.  as  belonging  to  C'aim'hi ; 
while  those  draincrl  by  the  rivers  fulling  into  the  Atlantic, 
or  Hudson's  Bay,  are  considered  as  portions  of  other  divi- 
sions of  the  British  possessions.  Conformably  to  this  no- 
tion. the  most  northern  point  of  Conada  lies  between  52'^ 
and  53^  N.  lat,  at  some  aUtance  N.  of  the  Ijike  of  Mani- 
enuagan,  near  65”  W.  long.  The  most  E.  point  is  C.i|ic 
Gaspe.  S.W.  of  tho  island  of  Anticosti,  64  15'  W.  long.; 
and  the  most  W.  extremity  may  be  considered  to  be  Fort 
William,  on  Luke  Superior,  or  rather  Goose  Lake,  which  is 
situated  at  some  distanco  from  that  establishment  to  tho 
W.S.W..  in  90”  20'  W.  long. 

Canada  borders,  on  tho  W.,  N.,  and  for  the  most  part  also 
on  the  K.,  on  other  British  territories,  and  in  these  direclimis 
its  boundary  lino  is  generally  undetermined.  On  the  S., 
and  partly  on  tho  E.,  it  is  bounded  bp  the  Unitml  States  of 
North  America,  the  lioundory  being  formeil  by  a line 
drawn  through  the  lakes  Su;>eri(ir,  Huron.  Erie,  and  On- 
tario, and  the  passages  which  unite  these  lakes  to  one 
another.  From  tho  E.  extremity  of  Luke  Ontario,  the 
boundary  fullow's  the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  as  it  is 
here  called  Catarnqui,  till  it  is  cut  by  tho  parallel  of  45®. 
It  then  runs  E.  along  this  parallel,  and  across  T.akc  Champ- 
lain. to  near  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut  River,  between 
71“  and  72MV.'long. ; and  here  it  follows  in  a u'lnding 
line  the  course  of  tho  muuntains,  which  separate  the  water- 
courses falling  into  the  St.  Lawtence  and  St.  .John  River 
from  those  that  by  a southerly  cOurs^  run  through  the 
stato  of  Maine.  The  boundary  line  thus  described  ter- 
minates at  Mars  Hill,  46'  30'  N.  lat.,  an«l  67“  lU'  W.  long.'; 
but  the  United  States  claim  a conRiderable  tract  to  the  N. 
of  this  boundary  line.  The  meridian  of  67'  50'  W.  long, 
dirides  Canada  from  the  British  colony  of  Now  Bninsuirk 
till  it  meets  the  River  Ristigourhc,  whose  course  sepnrates 
both  countries  to  its  mouth  in  Chaleurs  Bay. 

Tlio  average  breadth  of  Caiuyla  from  S.  to  N.  is  almut 
300  miles,  and  tho  length  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Island 
of  Anticosti  about  1000.  This  gives  an  area’  of  about 
300,000  squaro  miles,  or  the  whole  of  France  and  alntm 
one-third  more  ; twice  the  surface  of  the  British  island  and 
onc-hair  more.  This  calculation  is  soroOwhut  ut  variani'o 
with  the  statement  that  Upper  Canada  contains  about 
90,000  square  miles;  l/iw'or  Canada,  205,863;  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  with  its  ostuary,  52,500:  total  surface, 
348,363. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Canada  is  situateil  within  the  basin 
of  tho  SU  Lawrence  River.  All  the  tract  to  the  N.  of  tho 
lakes  and  of  tho  river  belongs  to  it,  and  al»o  about  one-third 
of  that  to  the  S.  of  the  river.  The  other  two-thirds  S of 
the  river  include  the  coimtiies  drained  by  tlie  upoer  course 
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of  the  St.  John  River  and  its  tributaries,  which  form  the  dis*  I 
trict  clnimcKl  by  the  United  States.  | 

The  N.  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrcnc-c  coin- 
cides with  the  N.  l^undary  of  Canada,  but  on  the  S.  it  ex- 
tends to  a considerable  distance  into  the  United  States  uf 
America,  running  from  the  W.  extremilv  of  Lake  Superior 
to  the  most  southern  point  of  Lake  Michigan,  by  a line  de- 
scribing a cune  towards  tho  point  where  both  lakes  ap- 
proach nearest  one  another.  From  tho  must  S.  point  of 
Lake  Michigan  it  runs  E.S.E.  to  iho  sources  of  the  river 
Maumee,  which  empties  itself  into  the  most  \V.  corner  of 
Lake  Erie : it  then  turns  E.N.E.  towards  Lake  Ene,  and 
runs  parallel  to  it  at  an  average  distance  of  15  or  25  miles. 
So  far  the  clevatwl  land  ibrming  the  margin  of  the  basin  of 
the  river  seems  to  be  hum  1000  to  1200  feet  above  the  lerel 
of  tho  sea.  At  the  £.  extremity  of  Lake  Erie  (he  range 
Airining  the  lioundary-Une  turus  due  E..  and  runs  pamlic) 
to  Lake  Ontario : but  here  the  distance  from  tlu.*  lake  varies 
from  60  to  70  miles,  and  tho  average  elevation  of  the  coun- 
try is  estimated  n,t  rather  more  than  1400  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  range,  which  up  to  75^  W.  long,  continues  in  that 
direction.  E.  of  that  mcriiliun  turns  to  tho  S.  and  joins  the 
Catskill  Mountains  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud?on  (near  42® 
N.  lat.).  Between  the  roost  N.K.  extremity  of  this  ridge  of 
high  land  and  another  ridge  which  begins  near  74"  W.  long, 
and  43^  20'  N.  lat.  on  the  S.  shores  of  Luke  St.  George,  tlic 
(sigo  of  the  basin  of  the  Sl  Lawrence  is  not  fonne<l  by  a 
ridge,  but  by  a nearly  Hat  country,  which  is  not  more  than 
500  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea.  Through  this  break 
the  Great  Erie  canal  in  the  State  of  York  has  been  cut. 
[Naw  York.]  From  the  S.  corner  of  l.ake  Sl.  Gi'orge  the 
edge  of  the  Sl.  Lawrence  baain  runs  first  N.  by  E.,  but 
having  approached  to  the  distance  of  7U  miles  from  the  banks 
of  the  river,  it  turns  N.E.,  and  runs  parallel  to  it*  cour&c  up 
to  7lF  20'  W.  long.,  where  it  fallows  the  mountain-ridge 
which  extends  from  the  origin  of  St  .lobn's  River  northwanl 
till  it  approaches  within  20  miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  This 
distance  it  maintainn  on  au  average  up  to  Cape  Kozier,  at 
tho  mouth  of  the  wide  rostuary  of  the  river.  The  high  land 
forming  the  cilgc  of  its  basin  cast  of  Lake  George  is  pro- 
bably never  less  than  1 500  feet  above  the  level  of  tide- 
water. 

The  whole  basin  of  tho  St.  Lawrence  ia  calculated  by 
Darby  to  contain  537,000  square  miles,  of  which 
The  upper  basin,  or  that  of  Lake  Superior,  con- 
tains . . « . 90,000 

The  middle  basin,  temiinating  at  tho  great  falls 

of  the  Niagara  . . . . 160,000 

The  lower  basin,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence . • . . • 287.000 


537,000 

Of  this  area,  about  149,000  square  miles  are  covered  with 
water,  not  including  in  the  caicul.ntion  the  «m.iller  lakes, 
and  taking  into  the  account  only  the  five  larger  and  the 
Sl.  Lawrence,  with  its  wide  ©sluary. 


Lake  Superior  covers  . , 

I^ko  Huron  . , . . • 

I,ako  Michigan  .... 

Lake  Erie  , , . . . 

Lake  Ontario  , . . . . 

River  St.  Lawrence,  and  its  wide  lostunry 

43.000  sq.  m. 

16.500 

13.500 
10,900 
12,600 

52.500 

149,000 

According  to  this  calculation,  there  remain  386,000 
square  miles,  of  which  about  270,000  square  miles  belong 
to  Canada,  and  98,000  aqinarc  miles  are  included  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

l^kc  Superior,  the  true  source  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is 
the  greatest  fresh-water  hike  on  tho  globe,  measuring  on  a 
curved  liuo  drawn  through  the  centre  more  than  400  miles 
in  length;  its  extreme  breadth  is  175  miles,  and  its  cir- 
rurofcrence,  following  the  sinuosities  of  Iho  coast,  about 
1740  miles.  Its  surface,  accorrling  to  a rough  calculation, 
is  above  43,000  square  miles,  or  alMut  7000  miles  less  than 
England.  Its  surface  is  G27  feet  above  the  tide  water  in  the 
Atlantic;  hut  its  greatest  depth  descends  below  it,  licing 
792  feet.  When  its  surface  is  agitated  by  storms  it  re- 
sembles the  ocean.  It  is  subject  to  a considerable  rise  at 
the  time  of  the  spring-freshea,  especially  after  a rigorous 
winter.  The  heights  which  enclose  its  basin  arc  at  some 
places  50  or  even  70  miles  distant,  in  others  they  appnmch 
near  and  form  the  Tcry  margin  of  tho  lake,  rivers 


which  fall  into  it  arc  not  long,  but  they  amount  to  upwards 
of  50  of  some  size,  and  several  arc  broad  at  their  mouths. 
In  general  they  are  not  navigable,  or  only  fur  a short  dis- 
tance, as  they  descend  in  their  short  course  from  heightn 
which  are  from  500  to  614  feet  above  the  lake.  The  St. 
Louis,  which  enters  at  the  extretne  S.W.  angle,  is  the 
channel  of  communication  with  the  Upper  Mississippi;  it 
rises  551  feet  above  the  lake.  Along  its  N.  shores  the 
rocks  are  from  300  to  1500  feet  high,  and  would  remler  the 
navigation  dangerous  during  a gale  but  for  the  iiumeroiiK 
small  islands  near  the  entrance  of  inlets 'ancLbays,  in  which 
vessels  find  shelter.  The  country  is  dreary,  and  almo>tC 
without  trees  or  vegetation  ; the  climate  is  cold,  and  game 
and  esculent  plants  exceeilingly  sirarce.  Along  the  S. 
shore  of  the  lake  extends  a low  sandy  beach,  intersected 
with  rocks  of  limestone,  rising  100  feet  above  tlie  surface  uf 
the  water.  The  navigation  is  dangerous  in  this  part,  owing 
to  there  l>«ing  no  bay  on  tho  whole  extent  of  the  rno.>t. 
Islands  only  occur  along  the  N.  shore  and  towards  cmdi  ex- 
tremity of  the  hike.  The  largest,  called  Isle  Huyal,  is  said 
to  be  100  miles  in  length  by  40  in  breadth,  but  on  our 
maps  it  has  not  half  these  dimensions.  The  waters  nccii- 
mulatcd  in  Lake  Superior  are  carried  ufTby  a river  issuing 
at  its  most  eastern  angle,  called  .Su  Mary's  River  or  SiraiL. 
About  12  or  15  miles  from  the  lake  it  forms  tho  rapids  of 
St.  Mary,  vrhich  are  produced  by  a great  mass  of  wat«T 
forcing  iu  way  through  a confined  channel.  The  rapids 
are  nearly  two  miles  long,  and  have  altogether  a fall  of 
224  fuel  poq>endicular  height  Canoes  sometimes  voutiiro 
to  descend  the  rapids,  but  they  are  generally  avokled  by 
a portage  about  two  miles  long,  which  oonnucts  the  nu> 
vigable  parts  of  the  river.  As  fur  as  the  falls  the  river  run* 
E.,  but  below  them  it  turns  to  the  S.R,  and  dividing  into 
several  channels  encloses  numuruus  islands,  of  which  the 
most  considerable  are  Sugar  Idaud.  St.  Joseph,  and  Drum- 
mond ; the  two  funner  belong  to  Canada,  and  the  latu-r  to 
the  United  States.  This  part  of  the  river  is  navigable  for 
boats  and  saihug-ve^els  uf  six  feet  draught.  Aliove  the 
Island  of  Drummond  the  nver  widens,  and  soon  enters 
Lake  Huron,  after  a course  of  above  40  miles,  in  which  it 
full.*  32  feet,  the  rapids  included. 

I.ako  Huron  is  only  second  to  I..akc  Superior  in  extent, 
its  greatest  length  in  a curved  line  between  St.  Marv's 
Strait  and  its  outlet  Ijcing  above  240  miles.  From  S.  to  N- 
it  is  186  miles.  Its  extremo  breadth,  which  lies  nearly 
W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.  is  about  220  miles ; its  circuit  exccctls 
1000  mites.  The  hurfaoo  is  595  feet  above  high  water  in 
the  Atlantic;  and  its  grcatc&t  depth  exceeds  450  feet.  It 
is  divided  into  two  uiieijual  portions  by  a series  of  islands, 
called  Mamtoulin  Islands,  ana  by  a p<'tansula,  calliHl  Cabot's 
Head,  'ftie  Munitouhn  Inlands  begin  on  the  E.  of  Drum- 
mond’s Island  in  the  very  mouth  of  St.  Mary ’s  Kiver,  and 
extend  E.  with  an  inclination  to  the  S.  fur  120  miles.  Ono 
of  them.  Groat  Manitouliu,  is  upwanls  of  seventy-two  miles 
long,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  three  to  Iweuiy-lhrce  luileH, 
being  singularly  indented  by  inlets  and  coveii,  which  give  it 
a very  irregular  and  broken  outline.  Its  name  is  deriverl 
from  the  language  of  the  Indians,  who  consider  it  as  ihu 
dwelling  of  tlie  (ircal  Spirit,  or  ‘ Manitou.'  These  islamls 
are  divided  from  Caj>o  Hurt!,  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cabot's  Head,  by  a strait  about  ten  miles 
wiilo,  which  contains  a few  small  rocky  islands.  Cabot's 
Head  proji‘Cts  from  tho  S.  shores  of  the  lake,  about  fifty 
miles  into  the  lake,  with  an  average  width  of  twelve  miles. 
That  portion  of  the  lake,  which  is  thus  separaltKl  from  its 
main  liody,  is  called  Ge^irgian  Bay.  and  measures  in  length 
from  the  most  S.  point  of  Nalawasauga  Bay  to  Sl.  Mary's 
Strait  about  225  mill's.  Its  S.  portion  E.  of  Cabot’s  Head 
has  an  average  width  of  fifty  miles,  and  lies  S.S.E.  and 
N.N.W. ; but  between  the  hfanitoulin  Inlands  and  the  N. 
shores  of  the  lake  it  docs  not  exceed  seven  or  eight  miles, 
and  sometimes  contracts  to  tlnn*e.  At  Nalawasauga  Bay 
the  shores  are  high,  but  the  lake  is  free  from  rocks.  Farther 
N.  the  sliorcs  are  much  indented,  and  fringed  by  a mul- 
titude of  small  islands  and  rocks.  The  main  body  of  Dake 
Huron  oinlains  very  few  islands,  and  is  generally  of  great 
depth.  I’hc  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  opposite  llic  Mani- 
toulin  Islands,  are  elevated  and  broken,  especially  betwi-eii 
81°  ami  82''  W.  long.,  where  there  is  a bold  ridge  of  hills, 
called  Cloche  Mountains,  extending  about  forty  miles  along 
the  coast,  and  exhibiting  distinctly  three  or  lour  elcvateH 
summits.  Farther  to  the  S.E.,  clay  cliffs,  rolled  stones, 
abrupt  rocks,  and  woody  slopes  of  various  elevations,  from 
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30  to  80  or  1 00  feet,  ronttituto  the  shoies  ai  fer  aa  Cabot’s  of  thc.rifer.  In  thii  diitanee  iti  wateri  fall  uxty-tix  feet. 
Head,  lliis  peninsula  exhibits  nearly  the  same  character;  of  which  they  descend  flfly*one  feet  in  the  apace  of  the  half 
but  the  country  above  these  heuthts  U supposed  to  be  of  mile  immediately  above  the  falls,  so  *hat  the  river  is  navi* 
excellent  quality.  From  Cabot's  Head  to  Uie  outlet  of  the  liable  to  the  village  of  Chippewa.  The  Great  Falls  are 
Ittko.  the  shores  are  in  general  low.  or  of  very  mo<lerato  formed  where  the  nver  suddenly  turns  to  (he  N.N.E.  Alwve 
height.  The  W.  shores  of  the  lake  do  not  rise  to  a great  the  falls  the  banks  of  the  river  arc  very  little  elevated  above 
beighl,  and  form  nearly  in  the  middle  a deep  and  wide  the  water's  edge;  but  below  the  falls  the  current  flows 
inlet,  flagiDuw  Bay,  which  is  sixt^  miles  long  by  twenty  rapidly  in  a bed  several  hundred  feet  deep,  and  walled  in  on 
wide.  Among  the  rivers  falling  into  Lake  Huron  three  both  sides  by  perpendicular  rocks.  The  cataract  consists  of 
are  remarkable— the  Francis,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nipiasing.  two  falls,  divided  from  one  another  by  a small  island,  called 
the  Muskoka,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  the  Goat  Island.  TTie  fell  on  the  American  side  is  162  feet 
Severn,  which  issues  from  Lake  Simcoe.  high,  and  37S  >ards  wide.  The  fell  on  the  Canadian  side 

At  its  N.VV.  extremity  this  lake  is  united  to  l..ake  Mi-  is  700  yards  wide,  and  149  feet  high.  Tho  face  of  Goat 
ehigan  by  the  strait  of  MaefaillimBkiiiac.  which  is  only  six  Island  measures  330  yards.  The  whole  breadth  of  the 
miles  htng  ami  eight  wide.  Lake  Michigan  is  uearlv  300  | river  at  this  point  is  MOa  yards.  Five  miles  lower  down  is 
miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  seventy-five,  anti  vei^'  i a very  strong  eddy,  calletl  the  Whirlpool : and  five  miles 
deep.  Its  form  is  elliptical  and  regular,  except  a break  in  , below  it.  the  river  emerges  from  the  rock-bound  chasm, 
its  W.  coast,  which  forms  the  Green  Bay.  and  is  said  to  and  flows  in  a daep  and  gentle  current  between  banks 
exteud  luO  miles  parallel  to  the  lake,  and  another  inferior!  of  moderato  clev’ation.  At  some  very  remote  period,  the 
bay  on  the  opposite  side,  callcxl  Grand  Traverse  Bay.  Its.  falls  were  probably  much  farther  to  the  N.,  between  the 
shores  nre  everywhere  of  a moderate  height.  This  lake  is  ' \illages  of  (Queenstown  and  Lewiitown.  but  the  rocks  have 
entirely  surruundeil  by  the  territories  of  the  United  Slates,  j gnulually  given  way  to  thu  continual  friction  of  the  rapid 
The  river  St.  Clair  issues  from  the  S.  |K>nit  of  Lake  current,  and  receded  to  their  present  situation.  As  mure 
Huron,  and  runs  tliirty  miles  between  moderately  high  I than  one-third  of  the  Niagara  is  not  navigable,  the  naviga* 
banks,  (ill  it  expands  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  which  is  | tion  of  Erie  and  Ontario  has  been  united  by  the  Welland 
about  tbiity  miles  in  diameter,  and  hhallnw,  but  has  suffl-  Canal. 

cient  depth  in  its  channel  to  admit  steam-boats  and  ! Lake  Ontario  extends  nearly  W.  and  K.  in  an  elliptical 
s<-houDers ; and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  river  St.  Clair,  shape,  measuring  in  lengUi  172  miles,  and  in  extreme 
The  shores  of  thu  Vke  are  low  ami  level : and  it  receives  width  nearly  sixty : its  circuit  is  stated  to  bo  467  miles  ; (he 
from  thu  E.  two  considerable  rivers,  the  Great  Hear  River  depth  varies  from  three  to  fifty  fathoms, eXcept  m the  centre, 
or  Creek,  and  (he  Thames.  Issuing  from  thu  S.W.  angle  where  it  sinks  to  1 00  fathoms.  Its  surface  is  234  feet  nlsive 
of  I^ko  St.  Clair,  the  river  is  vailed  Detroit.  It  first  runs  the  tide  water  in  the  Atlantic.  Its  shores  round  the  W. 
^V.,  and  then  bunds  in  a regular  curve  bImiuI  duo  S.  to  its  i end  are  of  mudurate  hdglit.  but  they  rise  higher  E.  of  the 
influx  into  tgiko  Erie.  Its  length  is  twenty-nine  miles,  (own  of  York,  where  they  assume  a lolly  character,  but 
and  it  is  navigable  fur  such  vesiiels  as  ore  euipluycd  upon  subside  gradually  a.s  they  approach  the  peninsula  of  Prince 
(he  lakes,  being  from  seven  to  eight  feet  deep.  At  Am-  Edward.  Tho  remainder  of  the  Canada  side  up  to  the  be* 
herstburgh,  near  its  mouth,  is  an  excellent  harbour.  The  ginning  of  the  river  Catnraqui  is  low,  and  in  many  places 
banks  of  the  river  are  mudoratuly  elevated:  the  fall  bu-  marshy.  The  southern  shores  are,  in  general,  low  or  very 
tween  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  F.rie  is  thirty  ft*et.  little  elevated,  and  are  destitute  of  harlioun,  except  at  the 

I«ake  Erie  is  265  miles  loiui, and  G3l  broad  ut  its  centre:  E.  end  of  the  lake,  wheru  there  is  a good  harbour  at 
its  circumference  is  oomputod  at  65ri  miles ; and  its  surface  Sockets.  The  Canadian  shores  have  in  this  respect  the 
is  565  feet  above  sea.  Its  greatest  depth  is  about  100  feet,  advantage,  possessing  two  excellent  harbours  fur  vessels  of 
with  a rocky  bottom.  The  navigation  on  this  lake  has  ra-  a middling  size  at  York  and  Kingston  : the  Hay  of  (Quints 

K'dly  increased  since  (he  Great  Erie  Canal  in  the  State  of  also  aflbods  ut  several  places  excellent  anchorage.  Two 
(>w  York  and  tlie  Welland  Canal  in  Canada  havo  Iwcn  laiqrc  rivers  fall  into  the  lake  from  the  S.,  the  Oenessce  and 
formed;  but  several  circum.stunces  cunibiue  to  render  it  the  Oswego  or  Onondaga : on  the  northern  side  the  Trent 
tcf^uus  and  dangerous.  constant,  and  when  calm,  a very  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Quints,  lliere  are  somo  small  islands 
perceptible  current  runs  down  the  lake,  which,  added  to  the  at  the  E.  extremity  : the  largest  is  Wolfe  Island,  opposite 
prevalence  of  S.^V.  winds,  retards  the  progress  of  vessels  Kingston,  at  tlie  etflux  of  tlie  I'atamqui  or  St.  Lawrence, 
which  are  proceeding  W. ; and  their  course  U rendered  still  by  which  two  channels  are  formed  loading  to  the  river; 
more  intricate  by  several  elongated  points  w hich  stretch  the  northern  channel  is  called  (he  Kingston  Channel,  and 
from  the  N.  shore  into  the  lake.  The  most  conspicuoua  the  S.  the  Carleton  Channel. 

are  Point  Pclee  or  South  Foreland,  Point  aux  Pins  or  Tho  St.  Lawrence  issues  from  Lake  Ontario  by  the 
Lan'Iguard,  Long  Point  or  North  Foreland,  and  Point  two  channels  which  surround  Wolfe  Island,  but  in  this 
Abino.  There  is  also  a want  of  deep  harbours,  especially  part  it  has  not  the  name  of  St.  ).Awrctice,  which  is  properly 
on  thu  low  and  level  northern  sliores.  Tho  S.  shores  l>e-  only  applied  to  its  course  below  Montreal,  that  above  Alun- 
longing  to  the  United  States  are  also  in  general  low,  except  treat  being  called  Cataraqui.  Tlie  part  of  the  nver  imine- 
Iwtweeii  Cleaveland  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hunm,  diately  below  Wolfe  Island  has  the  appearance  of  a lake, 
wlicre  the  cliffs  rise  almost  j>crpondieulafly  nearly  sixty  feot  fn>m  two  to  ten  miles  wide,  with  a very  gentle  current.  It 
above  tho  water-level.  This  shore  has  some  harbours  for  is  studded  with  a multitude  of  small  islands  varying  greatly 
small  vessels,  such  as  the  mouth  of  tho  Cattaraugus.  Pros-  in  extent,  shape,  and  appearance,  wlicnce  it  is  callerl  the 
qii'ile,  and  the  hays  of  Sandusky  and  .Miamee.  Tho  small  Luke  of  the  Thousancl  Inlands.  The  nurol«r  of  those 
islumls  at  tho  W.  end  of  the  lake  have  also  in  tome  places  islands  is  1692.  Tlie  lake  extends  to  about  -lO  miles  from 
g<K>il  anchorage  and  shelter  for  small  vestiels:  and  on  Cun*  Lake  Ontario,  when  tlie  channel  gradually  becomes  nar- 
mngham's  Island,  which  belongs  to  the  United  States,  rower  and  tlie  current  imperceptibly  increases,  but  non* 
tiiore  is  a fine  hartour  called  Put-in-Bay,  which  has  twelve  tinues  gentle  down  to  Fort  Wellington.  Some  miles  liclow 
fivt  of  water,  and  is  well  sheltvrad.  The  basin  of  this  lake  this  place  a series  of  rapids  commences,  which  is  almost 
does  not  receive  ani^reat  river,  except  at  its  W.  and  E.  uninterrupted  to  the  bead  of  Lake  St.  Francis,  immediately 
extremities.  At  its  W.  end  it  receives  the  Detroit  and  Uie  below  45'  N.  lat.  TTio  greatest  impediments  to  navigation 
Miamee,  which  flow  in  the  territories  of  tho  United  States ; occur  between  Johnston  and  Oirnwull,  where  the  river  in 
and  at  its  E.  end  the  Ouse  or  Grand  River,  whose  mouth  39  miles  falls  75  feet,  and  very  violent  rapids  are  formed 
makes  the  best  harbour  on  the  N.  shore.  by  the  heavy  volume  of  the  waters.  It  is  however  navi- 

' The  waters  of  Lake  Erie  descend  to  Ontario  by  the  Nia-  gated  by  bo.its  of  from  six  to  fifteen  tons,  and  six  years  ago  " 
gara  River,  which  commences  at  the  extreme  N.E.  point  of  it  was  stalerl  that  10,060  tons  were  employed  in  this 
Lake  Erie,  and  runs  thirty-three  miles  and  a half,  measured  navigation. 

along  its  course,  in  a general  direction  from  8.  to  N.  Its  The  lakes  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Louis,  which  follow,  are 
breanth  Wies  Iroro  half  a mile  to  one  mito  and  more.  It  only  expansions  of  the  river.  The  fonner  is  25  miles  long 
divides  several  time%  into  two  branches,  including  some  by  51  where  widest.  I^ake  St.  Louis,  which  in  formed  by  the 
islands ; of  which  the  largest.  Grand  Isle,  belonging  to  New  junction  of  the  Utlawas  or  Ottawa  river  with  the  Cataraqui, 
York,  contains  11,200  acres.  Below  this  island  the  river  is  is  12  miles  long  and  six  broad  at  its  greatest  width.  Between 
above  one  mile  wide,  and  turns  to  the  W.,  iu  which  direc-  them  lie  the  Cascades,  where  the  great  volume  of  water  is 
tion  it  (lows  to  tho  Great  Falls,  three  miles  and  a half  dis-  impetuously  pushed  towards  some  rocks,  and  repelled  by 
taoL  These  cataracts  ore  twenty  miles  from  tho  beginning  lliem.  so  that  large  round  waves  are  form^  wbi^  produce 
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an  ai^tation  in  the  water*  rwemhlinp  that  of  the  most 
furiou*  tempest  To  avoid  this  danperou*  place  a small 
canal  has  been  made  across  a point  of  land  near  Buis- 
son.  600  yard*  lonp,  and  furnisliefl  with  the  necessary 
locta:  itiscalhsl  the  Military  Canal.  At  the  junction  of 
the  Ottawa  and  I<ake  St.  I>iuis  there  dro  four  considerable 
islands  formed  by  the  different  channel*  of  the  river,  Mon* 
treal.  Isle  Je»ua.  Bizarre,  and  Porrot,  of  which  Montreal, 
tl»u  larpcst  contain*  the  town  of  Montreal.  The  principal 
channel  run*  between  the  island  of  Montreal  and  the  8. 
bank,  ftrst  duo  E.  and  afU*rwartl»  nearly  due  N.  Where 
it  turn*  to  the  N.  tltore  i*  a beautiAil  rapid,  called  Sault  St. 
Loui*.  which  i*  very  dangerous  and  almost  impaasable  for 
boat*  and  ve*.sels,  on  account  of  the  great  raj^ity  of  the 
current.  A canal  ha*  been  cut  through  the  8.  E.  part  of 
the  island  of  Montreal,  which  is  ratlicr  more  than  eight 
mile*  long,  extending  from  the  village  of  Upper  Chine  to 
Montreal.  Tbi*  canal,  called  La  Chine*  i*  48  feet  wide  at 
the  surface,  28  at  the  bottom,  and  6 feet  deep.  The  Sault 
St.  jjouis  i*  the  lust  considerable  impediment  in  the  navi* 
gation  of  the  St.  Ijiwrence. 

Though  Montreal  is  680  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  8t.  I.aw- 
rence,  vessels  of  600  ton*  get  up  to  it  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty. Below  Montreal  the  width  of  the  river  varies  from 
three  to  fi>ur  miles  till  it  expands  into  Lake  St.  Peter,  which 
is  25  miles  long,  and  above  nine  miles  wide.  Groups  of 
island*  cover  about  nine  utiles  of  its  surface  at  its  upper 
end,  and  further  down  shoals  stretch  from  both  banks,  which 
are  low.  far  into  the  lake,  so  that  only  a narrow  passage 
from  12  to  18  feet  deep  i*  left  in  the  middle.  About  10 
miles  from  the  lower  end  of  this  lake,  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
i-umNl  by  iho  river  Su  Maurice,  near  the  town  of  Three 
Rivers,  where  the  tides  are  sometimes  perceptible,  though 
they  are  guncruUy  nut  much  felt  for  several  miles  farther 
down.  Tltrec  Rivers  is  <132  miles  from  the  head  of  the 
island  of  Aniicusti. 

Richelieu  Rapid,  tUo  lost  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  occurs  62 
miles  below  the  Three  Rivers.  The  bod  of  the  river  is  here 
so  much  contracted  and  obstructed  by  rocks  that  it  leaves 
only  a very  narrow  charmol,  in  which  at  ebb  tide  a rapid  is 
formed  that  i unnot  be  passed  without  great  care.  But  when 
the  oPvan  swell  is  at  its  height  the  ropUl  di.sappears,  as  the 
tides  rise  here  fmin  16  to  20  feet.  At  Quebec  the  river  is 
only  1314  yards  wide,  but  it  soon  expands  considerably,  am) 
continues  increasing  in  breadth  till  it  enters  the  Gulf  At 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Saguenay  it  is  1$  miles  across,  and 
at  Capo  dc^  Monts  or  Mont  Pel£e  25  miles ; but  here  the 
N.  bank  trends  suddenly  almost  N.,  so  that  at  tlto  seven 
ijiland*  both  banks  are  73  miles  apart.  Tbe  distance  be- 
tween Capo  Roziero  and  Mingun  settlement  on  the  l,abrador 
shore  is  very  near  186  miles.  This  may  be  considered  as 
the  embouchure  of  tbu  St.  Lawrence.  Its  waters  begin  to 
1k)  brackish  21  miles  below  Qucbvc,  and  they  aru  perfectly 
salt  at  Kamouraska,  76  milea  lower  down.  Several  islands 
occur  iu  the  lower  and  wider  course  of  the  river,  of  which 
the  largest  is  the  island  of  Orleans,  about  10  miles  below 
(Quebec,  which  is  about  18  miles  long,  6 wide,  and  well 
eultivated.  At  tho  mouth  of  the  river  is  tbo  large  island  of 
Anticostu 

If  we  consider  Lake  Superior  a*  the  true  source  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  omrse  of  the  river  is  between  6(H)  and  708 
miles  hliurter  than  that  of  the  Mississippi,  as  the  following 
l.ible  shows; — 

I.ake  Supiu'ior,  nlong  a curved  line  draw  n through 


itsceiitru  ....  4U0 

Straits  of  St.  Alnry  . . . . 40 

I.aku  Huron,  aUo  along  a iuirverl  line  through  its 
centre  .....  240 

River  St.  Clair  . . . . .10 

l.ake  St.  Clair  ....  .*10 

iK'lroit  River  ....  29 

I..ak.u  Ktie  .....  2.'10 

River  Niagara  ....  .*1.1 

Lake  Ontario  . . . , 155 

St.  Ijiwrence,  up  to  Cajic  Roziero  . . 692 
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Tho  upi>er  branches  of  the  rivers  falling  into  tho  great 
Inki*?.  or  the  St.  Lawrence  are  said  to  bo  divided  from  lbo*e 
fulling  into  HikWu.’*  Hay  by  (hecluun  called  (he  Land's 
Heights  hut  We  are  little  ucquainted  with  that  ]>art  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  not  improbable  tliut  it  may  turn  out  that 
uu  suoU  chain  ezisU*  and  that  here,  a*  in  olher  parts  of 


North  America,  the  river*  have  their  origin  in  lakes  which 
lie  in  a plain  of  a nearly  level  surface,  and  arc  situated  at 
nearly  the  same  elevation  above  the  level  of  tho  sea. 

That  port  of  Canada  to  the  N.  of  the  great  lakes  and  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  may  be  divided  into  three  sections.  Tho 
most  western  comprehends  the  country  of  I.ako  Superior 
and  the  N.  shores  of  I.ake  Huron,  and  is  divided  fryi  that 
fhrthcr  E.  by  the  range  of  mountains  called  La  Cloche,  which 
eomraence  op|josiic  the  E.  cxiremitv  of  Grand  Mauiloulin 
Island,  and  extend  farther  N.  than  they  have  been  explored, 
llii*  part  of  Canada  is  very  little  known,  and  contains  no 
European  settlement,  except  a few  esiablishments  for  tho 
fur-trade.  It  seems  to  be  a table-land  of  considerable  ele- 
vation. tl>o  surface  of  which  is  often  slightly  broken  and 
covered  with  small  hills,  but  in  other  parts  spreads  out  m 
extensive  levels.  It  is  full  of  small  lakes,  and  is  traversed  by 
a great  number  of  small  rivers ; in  some  places  it  is  covered 
with  extensive  swamps.  Being  generally  well  wooded  it  is 
probably  fertile. 

The  middle  section  extend*  from  tho  La  Cloche  moun- 
tains E.  to  the  Ottawa,  and  comprehends  all  the  countries 
W.  of  that  river,  and  also  the  peninsula  which  lies  between 
the  lakes  Huron,  Ontario,  ana  Erie,  and  terminates  at  the 
rivers  St.  Clair  and  Detroit.  It  embraces,  consequently*, 
the  whole  of  what  is  now  called  Upper  Canada,  and  a 
small  portion  of  Lower  Canada.  The  surface  of  this  section 
comprises  a table  land  of  a somewhat  uneven  surface,  two 
extensive  terraces,  and  a level  plain.  • 

The  table-land  comprehends  the  northern  part  of  tho 
country,  and  about  half  of  the  whole  ; its  southern  edge  is 
marked  on  the  W.  by  the  rise  in  the  country  between  l^kes 
Simcoe  and  Muskoka.  This  acclivity  continues  eastward, 
at  a distance  of  about  20  miles  S.  of  46”  N.  lat..  and  may 
be  considered  as  terminating  a little  E.  of  the  meridian  of 
77°.  A line  running  duo  N.  near  this  meridian  separates 
it  from  the  country  farther  E.  Prom  the  shores  of  the 
Ge<irgian  Bay  the  country  risus  rapidly  to  a considerablo 
height;  that  portion  of  tho  table-land  K.  of  Lake  Huron  is 
750  feet  above  the  lake,  and  1344  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
height,  or  one  somewhat  lower,  may  bo  considered  as  the 
average  elevation  of  the  table-land.  Its  surface  is  probably 
not  Very  irregular,  except  towards  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa, 
where  it  is  broken  by  extensive  valleys,  running  parallel  to 
the  river,  and  considerably  depressed  below  the  surface  of 
tho  table-land.  About  the  middle  of  this  elevated  country 
i*  a depression  which  contains  numerous  lakes,  united  by 
two  rivers,  of  which  one  called  Nesswabic  runs  N.  and  arti*r- 
wards  E.  and  joins  the  Ottawa,  and  tho  other,  called  Mus- 
koka,  runs  first  S.  and  then  W. : and  after  having  traversed 
the  Trading  Lake  and  Lake  Muskoka,  and  formed  several 
rapids,  empties  itself  into  the  Georgian  Bay.  Towards  tho 
N.W.  boundary  is  Lake  Nipissing,  which  is  above  60  miles 
in  diameter,  and  is  760  feet  above  the  sea.  Prom  its  S. 
extremity  issues  a river  railed  Francis,  which  form*  several 
rapids  before  it  enters  I^kc  Huron.  As  far  as  this  table- 
land has  b«*n  explorc*d  it  apwar*  to  bt*  generally  covcriMl 
with  forests  of  hard  wood,  ami  to  liave  a fertile  soil.  It  is 
stilt  entirely  in  possonsion  of  the  native  tribes,  among  which 
tho  Mtssissagua  arc  the  inml  numerous. 

» The  Ottawa,  which  bounds  this  country  on  the  K,,  issues 
from  I.~iku  Tcniiscainiiig.  but  its  remotest  branches  rise 
nearly  100  mile*  beyond  that  lake.  lu  tuipcr  course  is 
only  visited  by  traders  in  fur  and  limber,  llie  first  Euro- 
{H'an  settleineiit  is  at  Lake  .Allunu’tt(*s,  nut  for  from  the 
place  where  (be  Nesswaiuc  cntcr>i  tlic  lake.  In  this  (tart  the 
Chtawa.  divided  into  (wo  channels,  surround*  an  inland, 
called  Black  River  Island,*  which  is  alnnit  1.5  miles  long, 
by  an  average  bpcndih  of  four.  The  upjvcr  course  of  this 
river  i-onNist*  only  of  a series  of  lakes,  connected  by  short 
channels,  which  always  exhibit  rapids  or  falls.  Partherdown 
is  the  Grand  Ualiiruct  Island,  which  is  about  2U  mile*  long, 
and  7 miles  iu  its  greatvist  width.  Both  tbo  channels  which 
enclose  it  arc  full  of  rapids.  At  the  lake  IX's  Chau  the 
Ottawa  is  juineil  bv  the  Madnwaska,  which  desrends  from 
the  table-land  by  a course  of  about  100  miles.  Lake 
Chauditlro  is  18  miles  long,  with  an  exlremu  ^'udili  of 
Smiles:  at  tho  lower  end  of  this  luko  commencAhe  falls 
calteil  Chauili^res,  or  kettles,  from  their  form,  the  prineijm! 
of  which  j*  60  feet  high.  Below  these  falls  the  Ottawa  i* 
navigable  for  steam-buat*  (vrcnville.  a distance  of  sixty 
Didoo ; ami  in  this  purl  of  its  course  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  80  far  arc  gcncraltv  high,  subside  im  much  that  tlio 
adjacent  country  is  inundated  in  spring  and  autunm  fur 
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more  than  a mile.  At  Grenville  is  the  rapid  railed  T/in^ 
Sault.  At  Point  Fortune  the  Ottawa  cra«iually  Iwainii  lo 
expand  into  a lake,  called  Lsikc  Twu  M>nintnin!i,  which 
joins  the  St.  Lawrence  where  it  fonnK  the  lake  St.  I-ouis, 
above  Montreal.  To  avoid  the  rapids  between  Grenville 
and  the  Lake  Two  Mountains  some  cuts  have  been  made 
along  the  river  on  its  N.  bank,  which  ,are  called  Grenville 
Canal : they  have  the  same  dimensions  as  the  canal  I.a 
Chine.  Thus  the  Ottawa  is  navigated  up  to  Bytown  and 
the  Chaudidre  Falls,  a di^tanco  of  above  100  miles.  The 
eourso  of  the  Ottawa  from  Lake  Temiscaming  to  l>nke  Two 
Mountains  ii  about  350  miles. 

The  country  bounded  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Ottawa 
and  the  Cataraqui  rises  with  gentle  ardiviiies  in  the  form 
of  terraces  from  the  bank.s  of  both  rivers.  In  tho  E.  dis- 
tricts the  highest  land  extends  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Cataraqui ; but  N.  of  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands  it 
turns  to  the  W.,  and  continues  in  that  direction  till  it  joins 
the  table-land,  near  77®  W.  long.  Yhis  ridge  is  proh.ably 
not  mure  than  700  feet  above  the  sea : it  is  lowest  at  its 
.western  extremity,  where  it  occupies  a greater  space,  am! 
encloses  a number  of  lakes,  the  greatest  of  which  are  the 
Rideau  and  Mississippi  lakes.  Some  portions  of  this 
country  are  marshv,  but  in  general  the  soil  is  fertile,  and 
agriculture  is  rapirlly  advancing. 

The  comparatively  small  olcv,ation  of  the  western  districts 
has  suggested  the  formation  of  a canal  between ’Lake  On- 
tario and  the  Ottawa.  This  canal  is  called  the  Kidcau 
Canal,  frum  its  passing  through  the  lake  of  that  name:  it 
is  135  miles  long,  l>ci^nning  at  Kingston  on  the  shores  of' 
Lake  Ontario,  and  terminating  at  the  fool  of  the  Clruudiere 
Falls.  Lake  Rideau.  which  is  about  ‘2-1  niilea  long,  and 
6 miles  wide  on  an  average,  is  the  summit-level  of  the  canal, 
from  which  it  descends  feet  to  the  Ottawa  river,  and 
154  feet  to  Lake  Ontario.  On  the  N.  side  of  Rtde.iu  Lake 
am  30  locks,  and  on  the  S.  side  17.  The  locks  are  142 
feet  in  length,  by  33  in  width,  the  depth  being  5 feet,  so 
that  sloops  and  steam-boats  from  liio  to  125  tons  can 
navigate  the  canal. 

The  country  between  the  table-land  and  Lake  Ontario 
forms  two  distinct  terraces,  which  extend  from  E.  to  W. : 
they  are  divided  from  one  another  by  a ridge  of  hills,  which 
begin  between  77°  and  78°  W.  long.,  near  the  W.  end  of 
thu  Bay  of  (^iiintf.  about  8 or  9 miles  fmtn  tlic  shores  of 
Liko  Ontario,  and  run  W.  nearly  in  a straight  line,  under 
the  parallel  of  44°.  As  they  ppocee^l  farther  W.  they  are 
farther  fVoin  the  lake,  so  that  opposite  the  town  of  York  the 
plain  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  is  24  miles  wide,  ami 
where  the  ridge  terminates,  near  80°  W.  Ut.,  it  is  still 
wider.  Between  this  ridge  and  the  S.  <Hlgc  of  the  table- 
land is  the  upper  terrace,  which  is  much  larger.  At 
the  E.  extremity  it  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
(^uintii,  and  farther  W.  thu  southern  range  remains  alwavs 
about  50  miles  distant  from  the  S.  edge  of  the  table-lanrl: 
its  length  is  about  150  miles.  Both  terraces  arc  divhlcd 
fVom  the  low  plain,  which  extends  farther  W.  b^*tweon 
the  lakes  of  Huron  and  Eric,  by  a ridge  of  hills  which 
iH'gins  on  the  N.  on  the  shores  of  Nalawasauga  Bay.  and 
runs  S.  to  the  W.  end  of  I.ake  Ontario,  where  it  fonns  the 
Burlington  Heights,  and  continues  along  the  shores  uf  Bur- 
lington Bay,  ami  the  8.  side  of  Uikc  Ontario,  at  a distance 
not  exceeding  fmm  4 to  8 miles.  Near  yueen's-town  it 
reaches  tlie  Niagara  river,  whnro  it  forms  the  great  fulls. 
It  continues  in  an  E.  direction  through  the  State  of  New 
York  to  I..i>ck|>ort,  where  it  t.s  about  12  miles  fW>m  1.4ike  Krio. 
It  aflerwardn  rrossos  the  Great  Erie  Canal,  runs  pjirallel  lo 
it,  sncl  Rulwides  at  Hochesler,  on  the  Gencssoc  river. 

'l‘hc  northern  and  larger  of  the  terraces  seems  to  rise 
gnulually  from  E.  to  W.  In  its  western  district  is  Lake 
Simcoc.  whoso  surface  covers  300  square  miles,  and  is  at 
least  100  feet  above  Lake  Huron,  and  4G6  above  Lake 
Ontario.  From  its  N.  shore  issues  a considerable  river, 
callwl  the  Severn,  which  empties  itself  into  ait  inlet  of  I.,akp 
Huron,  called  Ghurester  Bay.  The  tviuntry  lielwecn  I-ak<; 
Simroc  and  Balsam  Lake,  which  lie*  farther  K.,  probably 
rises  nearly  sou  feel  aliove  the  level  of  the  sea.  Bats,im 
Lake  receives  a river  which  descends  in  a S.W.  direction 
from  llie  table-land,  -but  is  very  little  known.  l*ho  lake 
may  Iw  considered  as  the  source  of  the  river  Trent,  which 
running  E.  unites  the  Lakes  Sturgeon,  Pidgeon,  Shemong, 
Shibouticen,  and  Trout,  all  of  which  lie  on  the  northern 
sorcler  of  the  terracir,  and  extend  several  miles  tVonj  S. 
VO  N.  Issuing  from  Trout  Lake,  the  river  runs  with  many 
n'indings  8.,  and  reaches  Rice  Lake  by  a bold  bend  to 


I the  R.  This  lake,  which  is  2o  miles  long,  and  from  4 to  5 
I miles  wide,  lies  S.W.  ond  N E.,  ami  only  16  miles  from 
I Loke  Ontario.  The  Tn>ut  leaves  the  lak»  at  its  N.E.ex- 
j inonity.  and  continues  in  that  din-ction  for  nixuit  .30  miles, 
when  it  turns  K..  and  soon  afterwards  S.W.  It  changes 
again  »U  course  to  the  E..  and  afterwanls  to  the  S.,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Quiiitf.  It  i*  slatctl  that  this  river  is 
navigable  for  IxMts  in  all  its  extent,  which  is  somephat 
surprising.  as(i|||B  source  is  more  than  l.tO  fbet  above  its 
mouth,  and  itircour>c  in  a straight  line  falls  short  of  190 
miles,  and  moasuretl  along  its  windings  cannot  exceed 
.300  miles.  The  execution  of  the  projeciwl  water-com- 
munication lictwecn  thu  lakes  Ontario  and  Huron,  by 
means  of  this  river  and  I-akc  Stmeoe,  is  rendered  dillicult 
by  the  numerous  rapids  of  the  Severn. 

The  Bay  of  Quinlf*.  into  w hich  the  Trent  fulls,  bi  only  a 
long,  irregular,  and  winding  lake,  divided  from  Ontario  by 
the  peninsula  of  Prince  Edward,  Its  length,  nipasurwl 
along  its  windings,  is  near  50  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies 
from  fi  ti»  12.  Tho.i&thmus  by  which  it  is  djvidc«l  from  the 
lake,  is,  at  its  W.  extremity,  only  3 furlongs  wide.  The 
peninsula  of  Prince  Edward  is,  indenletl  on  every  side  by 
numerous  small  bays  and  roves,  ntferitig  anchorage  aud 
shelter  fir  such  vessels  as  navigate  the  lakes. 

The  soil  of  the  upper  terrace,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  fertile, 
and  contains  very  few  sterile  tracts,  except  several  swamps 
of  moderate  extent.  The  whole  is  still  covcreil  with  W'lssl 
ami  high  forest  trees,  the  European  settlements  Iteing  few, 
and  nt  great  distanees  from  one  another.  Iron  ore  is  abun- 
dant, and  begins  to  be  w'orkvtl. 

The  southern  and  more  narrow  terrace,  which  terminates 
in  rather  a high  shore  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  extends  be- 
tween the  peninsula  of  Prince  Edward  and  Darliiigtcm.  Is 
rather  level,  and  in  general  extremely  fertile,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a sandy  plain  between  Ontario  and  Rice  Lake : to 
the  W.  of  Darlington  the  soil  along  the  lake  is  of  an  inferior 
quality.  Though  the  number  of  Euroiiean  settlcnicnts  is 
rather  considerable  in  this  district,  at  least  in  comp.i.rison 
with  those  farther  N.  and  W.,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
its  surface  is  still  covered  with  wood. 

The  plain  of  Upper  Canada  comprehends  the  penin- 
sula which  extends  between  the  Lakes  Erie  ami  liunjii, 
nearly  in  the  form  of  an  er[uila1eral  triangle,  whose  base  is 
formed  by  a line  drawn  from  Fort  Eric,  on  the  inlet  of  the 
river  Niagara,  to  Cape  Hurd,  the  N.  extremity  of  ChIuh’.s 
Head,  a distance  of  218  mile*.  Another  line,  cutting  it  at 
a right  angle  and  striking  Detroit  river  at  Amhcrslhurg. 
is  about  195  miles  long.  All  this  tract,  which  contains  at»ul 
20,0U0  square  miles,  is  level,  or  slightly  undulating,  except 
on  Its  K.  side,  where  it  borders  on  the  hills  which  hep;iRite 
it  from  the  terraces.  About  the  sources  of  the  Tliames  in- 
dcetl  it  appears  U)  contain  some  nsing  gnmnd.  the  upper 
plain  of  which  is  a kind  of  swamp  or  niixtr.  Tlic  whole 
tract  ii  an  alluvial  soil  of  great  fertilily,  rontntniiig  neither 
stones  rtor  gravuL  Most  of  it  is  covcnsl  with  large  forests 
of  maple,  lieerh,  oak.  bassWiKKl,  aRh,  elm.  hickory,  wallniil, 
buUi'rnul,  chestnut,  cherry,  hireh,  cmlar,  aud  pine.  In  the 
midst  of  these  woods,  and  sometimes  on  the  hanks  of  tlio 
river*,  there  are  prairies,  or  natural  meadows,  of  no  great 
extent,  generally  covering  only  a few  thousand  acres,  and 
containing  on  them  small  clumps  of  lofty  pines,  wliite  oak, 
and  p«»plar,  sciitlerwl  here  and  titero.  The  largest  of  these 
prairie*  are  in  the  neighbourhocKl  of  Long  Point  and  tho 
river*  Thames  ami  C>U!W?- 

Tlu‘  largest  river  of  tUi*  plain  is  the  Thames.  wIiorc 
sourcc-s  are  in  the  great  swamp  which  itceupies  the  centre  of 
the  country.  Its  upper  rounie  t*  N.  and  S.,  as  far  a*  l»n- 
dnn,  whence  it*  guiK*rnl  direction  is  S.W.  It  discharges 
itself  into  Lake  St.  (Jlair,  alter  a winding  course  of  nearly 
150  niiU>s.  It  is  navigable  for  vessel*  as  far  as  Chatham, 
15  miles  from  itsmouili,  and  fur  boats  nearly  to  its  source  ; 
but  it  has  a bar  at  its  entrance. 

The  Ouse,  or  Grand  River,  rises  in  the  hilU  S.  of  Natawa- 
sauga  bay,  about  .39  miles  fruin  it,  and  run*  with  a very  wind 
ing  course,  Arst  ai>out  75  or  80  miles  S.  and  then  nearly  the 
samcdistance  S.E.  till  it  fall*  into  J^uke  Erie  ut  8herhrookc. 
It  has  more  water  than  the  Thames,  and  is  9lM)  yanl*  wide 
at  its  mouth,  but  tho  bar  across  its  entrance  has  only  eight 
feet  of  water  on  it.  Neverthtdess  it  formif  one  of  the  best 
harbour*  on  the  N.  shore  of  I^akc  Erie.  Tho  river  is  navi- 
gable al>out  25  miles  from  its  mouth  for  schooner*,  and  con 
siderahlv  farther  up  for  large  boats, 

Tlie  Welland,  or  Chippoway,  which  rises  between  tho  W 
end  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  baaks  uf  the  Ouse,  runs  E.  and 
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MU  into  the  river  Niagere,  nearly  three  miles  above  the 
great  falla  For  more  than  25  miles  from  its  mouth  its 
depth  varies  between  9 and  15  feet  It  has  given  its  name 
to  the  canal  which  unites  the  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

Tlie  Welland  canal  begins  in  the  Ouse,  about  two  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  croiees  an  extensive  marsh,  called 
WeinHoel  marsh  ; it  is  then  raised  by  seven  locks  to  the  level 
of  Welland  river,  in  whose  bed  it  continues  for  10  miles.  It 
then  descends  by  32  locks  in  succcuion,  fran  the  summit  of 
the  Queenstown  heights  to  their  base,  ^e  canal  is  42 
miles  long.  16  between  the  Ouse  and  Welland,  10  along  the 
Welland,  and  16  from  this  river  to  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  56 
feet  wide  at  the  surface,  2ii  at  the  bottom,  and  8^  feet  deep. 
The  chambers  of  the  locks  are  100  feet  in  length  by  22  in 
breadth,  so  that  vessels  of  125  tons  can  passthrough,  which 
is  above  the  average  tonnage  of  the  trading  vessels  on  the 
lakes.  The  canal  miv  also  be  entered  the  riverb  Niagara 
and  Chippeway,  the  Niagara  being  navigable  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Chippeway. 

Lowan  Canada  comprehends,  on  the  N.  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence river,  the  countries  E.  and  N.  of  the  OUawa,  with  a 
small  district  lying  E.  of  its  mouth,  and  on  tliu  S.  those  ex- 
tending from  the  parallel  of  45'’  to  Ca{>c  Guspi-.  We 
shall  first  describe  tne  country  N.  of  the  8t.  Lawrence. 

About  30  miles  below  Quebec  is  Ca|)e  Torment,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  a mountain  rises  to  the  height  of 
1890  feel  above  the  sea.  A line  drawn  from  ihU  point  at 
right  angles  to  the  river  divides  the  northern  countries  into 
two  portions,  which  are  different  m features  and  character. 

Between  tho  mouth  of  the  Ottawa  and  Cape  Torment 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  low,  or  of  very  moderate 
elevation,  as  far  as  Richelieu  Rapid,  52  miles  below  Three 
Rivers  ; but  from  this  point  they  begin  to  rise  and  assume 
bold  character,  which  continues  incrc.asing  to  Ca|)c  Dia- 
mond, on  which  Quebec  stands,  and  still  mure  towards  Cape 
Torment.  Where  tlie  banks  are  low,  the  adjacent  country 
from  5 to  15  miles  inland  is  level,  or  rises  gradually  to 
slightly  elevated  terraces.  Beyond  this  level  tho  country 
rises  in  moderate  hills  with  gentle  slopes : the  width  of  this 
tract  varies  as  the  range  of  lulls  behind  it  approaches  nearer 
or  recedes  farther.  This  range  begins  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ottawa  near  Grenville  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  St 
Lawrence  in  a N.E.  direction,  leaving  between  it  and  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  a tract  from  20  to  40  miles  wide. 
In  the  parallel  of  Quebec  it  turns  K.and  covers  the  country 
about  that  town  with  numerous  hills,  which  arc  divided 
fVnm  one  another  by  line  valleys.  Thus  the  country  assumes 
a different  aspect  in  those  districts  where  tho  banks  of  the 
river  begin  to  be  high  and  bold.  The  soil  of  this  tract  along 
the  river  is  generally  good,  but  there  are  some  districts 
where  it  is  of  inferior  quality,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Three  Rivers.  It  is  said  however  that  it  improves 
farther  inland,  and  of  late  years  settlements  have  l>een 
formed  at  greater  distances  from  the  hanks  of  the  St.  Law’- 
rence.  This  country,  thoagh  comparatively  thinly  inhabited, 
it  more  populous  tnan  Upper  Canada. 

The  country  behind  the  range  of  mountains  has  only 
been  explored  along  the  course  of  a few  rivers.  It  appears 
to  contain  very  few  tracts  Qt  for  agriculture  in  the  narrow 
river  Talleys.  Tho  intervening  spaces  are  occupieil  by 
range*  of  high  and  bare  rocks  which  contain  numerous 
smul  lakes  and  swamps.  The  trees  which  cover  a part  of 
its  surface  do  not  exhibit  a vigorous  vegetation. 

Tho  larger  rivers  have  their  origin  to  the  W.  of  the  moun- 
tain-range, break  through  it,  and  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Those  which  join  it  to  the  S.  of  the  Richelieu  Rapid  are  na- 
vigablo  fur  20  miles  and  upwards  from  their  mouth,  but  are 
obstructed  by  rapids  and  cataracts  higher  up.  The  rivers 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence  N.  of 
Richelieu  Rapid  ore  too  rapid  to  be  navigated ; tliey  are 
used  in  the  spring  to  float  down  the  timber  to  the  mills  situ- 
ated near  their  mouth.  This  is  particularly  the  cose  in  the 
country  about  Quebec,  which  is  considerably  elevated  above 
llie  level  of  tho  $1.  Lawrence. 

The  largest  of  these  rivers  is  the  St.  Maurice,  whose  upper 
branches  nse  far  in  the  interior  behind  the  mountain-range. 
They  are  three  in  number  and  each  of  them  passes  through 
a considerable  number  of  large  lakes.  They  unite  near  48^ 
N.  lat„  from  which  point  the  river  runs  in  a S.E.  direction 
with  numerous  bends  to  its  mouth  near  Throe  Rivers,  a 
oourse  of  above  150  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  I..a  Tuque, 
about  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  tlierc  are  some  rapids 
which  must  he  avoided  by  short  portages.  The  depth  of 
this  river  it  inconsiderable.  ' 


The  country  extending  N.E.  from  Cape  Tcftoent  Is  elmost 
entirely  unknown,  except  tho  valley  of  tho  river  Saguenay. 
The  coast  has  a forbiduing  appearance.  From  Cape  Tor- 
ment the  ridge  continues  unbroken,  except  by  the  beds  of 
rivers  and  rivulets,  until  it  lowers  15  or  18  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Saguenay.  U rises  from  tho  watcr-udge  with 
a steep  ascent  to  an  average  height  of  300  or  400  and  in 
some  places  2000  feet.  Farther  down  it  suhsidcs  in  ap- 
proacliing  the  Bergeronnes,  and  sinks  to  a moderate  ele- 
vation at  Portnvuf,  about  40  miles  below  the  mouth  of  tho 
Saguenay.  But  towards  Puiiite  des  Monts  the  banks  nse 
again,  and  continue  at  a great  elevation  to  (he  boundar)  uf 
l.abradur.  The  interior  is  only  known  by  the  infurmation 
obtained  from  the  natives,  who  describe  it  as  consisting 
of  rocky  cliffs  and  rugged  hills  of  inconsiderable  elevation, 
dispersed  over  barren  plains,  and  with  thick  forests  studded 
with  crooked  and  stunted  pines,  birch,  firs,  and  cedar. 
Small  lakes  and  swamps  abound  over  the  whole  tract. 

The  Saguenay  issues  from  Lake  St.  John,  which  covers 
about  540  s(|uare  miles  ami  receives  hONcral  large  rivorb,  of 
which  the  VViaUhuan  and  the  Assuapmoussoin  arc  the  mobt 
considerable,  hut  their  course  is  very  imperfectly  known.' 
Around  Lake  St.John  arc  some  tracts  of  cultivable  land. 
Tw'o  rivers  issue  from  tho  E.  part  of  the  lake,  called  the 
Grande  and  Petite  Disebargu,  and  unite  after  a course  of 
about  40  or  50  miles,  forming  an  island  38  miles  long 
with  an  average  breadth  of  17.  After  ibeir  junction  the 
river  is  called  Saguenay,  and  runs  nearly  loU  miles  to  its 
mouth  near  Taduussac.  This  river  is  bounded  by  banks  of 
great  elevation,  formed  of  rocks  rising  from  200  to  1000  feet 
in  height.  Its  current  is  very  quiek,  though  its  depth  is 
great:  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  size  for  about  70 
miles  to  Hn-ba  Bay.  which  is  a good  harbour.  The  tide 
ascends  to  tlio  union  of  tho  two  Diacharges,  and  rises  about 
15  feet.  The  mass  of  water  which  is  brought  down  by  this 
river  excites  tho  sur|>rit.c  of  every  one  who  secs  it 

In  the  south  section  of  Lower  Canada  tlicre  'is  a 
mountain-range  at  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut  ri\cr.  on 
the  boundary  lino  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
which  runs  in  an  E.N.E.  direction  to  the  origin  of  the  8t. 
John  river.  Here  it  divides  into  two  chains:  one  runs  nearly 
dueE.  and  divides  the  waters  falling  into  St.  John  from  those 
flowing  to  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  in  Maine,  and  ter- 
minates at  a short  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Su  John 
river  with  Mars'  Hill.  The  other  ridge  runs  nearly  due 
N.  till  it  approaches  the  St.  Lawrence  river  within  about 
20  miles.  It  then  turns  N-E.  and  continues  in  that  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  river,  its  rocky  heights  often  advancing 
to  the  very  edge  of  Uie  water.  Its  width  up  to  69^  W.  long, 
may  be  about  20  miles,  but  to  tho  E.  of  Lake  Temiscouata 
it  grows  wider  till  it  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  penin- 
sula uf  Gasp£,  towards  its  termination  in  the  capes  Hoziere 
and  Gaspi.  By  these  mountain-ranges  the  country  is  di- 
vided inlo  three  regiuns,  one  lying  to  the  W.  of  the  moun- 
tain-range which  runs  N.,  and  the  second  forming  the  nar- 
row tract  along  the  Su  Lawrence,  and  the  thiid  compre- 
hending tho  basin  of  tho  SU  John  river. 

Tho  western  districts  of  the  first  region  form  an  almost 
level  plain,  on  which,  at  considerable  distances,  a fbw 
isolated  mountains  rise  abruptly  above  the  surface.  The 
summit  of  Ruuville  Hill  is  1 lOU  feet  above  the  level  of  tliu 
St.  Lawrence.  This  flat  countn*  e.\tcnds  almost  to  the  river 
St.  Francis.  But  toward  the  S.  the  surface  begins  to  swell 
gradually  into  ridges,  becomes  progressively  more  hilly,  till 
It  assumes  a mountainous  character  towards  the  lakes  of 
Merophremogog  and  St.  Francis.  The  districts  E.  of  St. 
Francis  river  have  a billy  and  broken  surface  of  moderate 
elevation.  The  banks  of  (he  St.  Lawrence  are  low.  and 
partly  marshy,  especially  so  on  the  shores  of  Lake  St.  Peter ; 
but  lower  down  they  gradually  begin  to  rise,  and  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Chaudiilrc  they  arc  high  and  bold,  anil  con- 
tinue s6  to  Point  Levvi  opi>ositc  Quebec.  The  western 
level  districts  have  the  best  soil  in  Ixwcr  Canada,  from 
which  wheat  is  exported  to  Great  Britain.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  most  populous  and  best  cultivatoil  part  of  Canada. 
Between  tho  Si.  Franeis.and  the  Chamlii're,  the  soil  varies 
very  much  in  fertility,  and  lorgc  portions  of  it  lU’C  stiU 
covered  with  forests.  Tlio  course  of  the  rivers  which  drain 
this  country  is  loss  broken  and  raphl  lhan  un  the  north  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  m#ist  of  them  may  be  navigated 
by  boats  and  canoes,  though  in  several  of  them  tho  navi- 
gation is  interruptdl  hy  rapids.  The  most  important  are 
tho  Chambly,  St.  Francis,  and  Chaudiere. 

The  CbamUf,  also  caUed  Richelieu,  St,  John,  St.  Louia^ 
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and  Sonl,  the  larmt  of  the  riTen  of  Lower  Canada 
which  fait  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  9.,  rises  in  Lake 
GeoTKe,  in  New  York,  which  lake  is  united  by  a short  passaf^e 
to  Lake  Champlain.  IsauinK  from  Lake  Champlain,  the 
Chambly  is  a wide  river,  but  it  (rrowa  gradually  narrower  as 
it  priice^s  N„  so  that  at  its  mouth  it  is  only  250  yards 
broad,  while  near  Lake  Champlain  its  width  exceeds  1000 
yards.  The  upper  course  it  rather  Violent,  and  at  some 
placet  broken  by  rapids  ; lower  down,  its  current  is  regular 
and  gentle.  It  ia  navigable  fur  decked  vessels  12  or  14 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  to  Lake  Champlain  for  boats  and 
canoes.  From  St.  John  there  is  a ship  navigation  to  the 
towns  on  Lake  Champlain.  By  this  river  the  produce  of 
part  of  the  state  of  New  York  contiguous  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain is  brought  to  Montreal.  At  the  mouth  is  the  town  of 
WilKam  Henry,  or  Sorel.  The  course  of  the  Chambly  in 
Canada  is  al>ove  80  miles. 

The  8l  Francis  rises  in  the  take  of  St.  Francis,  which  is 
about  18  or  20  miles  long,  and  very  irregular  in  breadth. 
The  river  issues  from  its  W.  side,  and  runs  about  70  miles 
S.  W.,  where  it  turns  to  the  N.W.,  and  soon  al\erwards  unites 
with  the  nvor  Magog,  (lowing  from  Lake  Memphramagog. 
It  continues  its  course  N.W.  to  its  junction  with  the 
St.  Lawrence,  a distance  of  nearly  80  miles.  The  number 
of  rapids  and  falls  render  the  navigation  of  this  river  difll- 
euti  and  laborious : yet  the  trade  upon  it  is  considerable. 

The  Cbaudidre  rises  in  the  take  of  Mcgantk,  N.E.  of  the  | 
sources  of  the  Connecticut,  and  (lows  about  half  of  its 
course  N.,  and  the  other  half  N.N.W.  It  is  not  navigable, 
owing  to  the  rapids  and  falls  following  one  another  in  quick 
« succession.  AmhI  (bur  miles  from  iu  mouth  are  the  cele- 
brated Cbaudi^re  Falls,  which  are  130  feet  high,  the  breadth 
of  the  river  not  being  more  than  as  many  feet.  Few  falls 
can  be  compared  with  these  for  picturesque  beauty.  The 
course  of  the  river  amounts  lo  more  than  100  miles. 

The  country  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Chaudidre,  rises  fVom  the  banks  of  the  river  in  irregular 
ridges,  with  generally  a steep  ascent,  and  attains  a consi- 
derable elevation  at  the  disUnre  of  10.  15,  ami  20  miles 
from  the  river.  It  *then  forms  a sort  of  table-land,  which 
descends  gently  towards  the  river  St.  John.  Though  en- 
tirely coveted  with  high  hdls  and  mountains,  it  is  neither 
BO  bold  nor  so  mountainous  ns  the  country  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  St.  I.awrence.  I'lio  high  banks  of  the  St-  Law- 
rence coutinue  E.  of  Point  Levy,  but  they  soon  begin  to 
lower,  and  for  some  extent  are  of  moderate  elev.ition.  At 
St.  Anne  they  begin  to  rise  in  isolated  clifis  uf  cunsideralile 
height,  and  continue  to  to  Kamouraska  anil  St.  Andrew's. 
Further  down  there  is,  close  to  the  river,  a steep  ascent, 
varying  between  150  and  200  feet:  and  this  elevation  is 
still  considerably  increased  opposite  H>c  Island.  From  this 
part  to  Cape  Koziere  it  maintains  nearly  the  same  height 
and  character,  except  at  a few  places,  where  the  rivers 
descend  from  the  adjacent  mountains.  It  is  not  improbahle 
that  the  Spaniards,  who  aro  known  to  have  visited  the  St. 
Ijiwrencc  before  the  English  and  French,  on  observing  the 
high  banks  between  which  the  St.  I.twrence  rolls  its  waters 
to  the  ocean,  in  their  astonishment  tnav  have  compared  it 
with  a chasm  or  ravine,  and  hence  called  it  Canada, 

A very  small  part  of  this  country  is  (It  for  cultivation, 
though  in  somo  of  the  valleys  furmcil  by  the  small  rivers 
which  descend  to  the  St.  Lawrence  there  is  a good  soil.  In 
Bocae  tracts  there  are  large  forestii,  but  the  number  of  timber- 
trees  is  comparatively  small,  except  in  a few  of  the  larger 
valleys.  The  population  of  this  country  is  inconsiderable. 

The  peninsula  of  Gaspe,  extending  between  the  mouth 
oC  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ray  of  Chaleurs,  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  traversed  in  the  middle  by  a range  of  moun- 
tains terminating  at  Cape  Ruziere;  but  it  has  been  found  to 
contain  an  elevated  valley,  skirted  by  two  ranges  of  higli 
hills,  which  extend  at  a short  distance  from  the  St.  I>aw- 
reiice  and  the  Risliguucbu  river  and  tlie  Bay  of  Chaleurs. 
In  the  valley  there  is  a scries  of  lakes,  which  send  out 
rivers,  that  cut  the  ranges  and  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
Of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  The  soUletncnts  in  this  country 
arc  few  and  situated  along  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  the  banks 
9f  the  St.  Lawrence  being  nearly  uninhabited.  The  iuha- 
oitants  gain  their  livelihood  by  fishing  and  cultivating  a 
few  spots. 

Thnt  portion  of  Lower  Canada  which  does  not  lie  within 
the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  but  is  drainwl  by  the 
8t.Juhn  and  Its  tributaries,  is  in  its  lowest  parts  probably 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  surface 
is  very  uneven,  consisting  of  a cqnUuuol  succession  of  ridges, 


mountains*  and  steep  w cents.  Vftlleys.  and  low  tracts  along 
the  rivers.  The  most  elevated  districts  are  contiguous  to 
the  boundary-lino  of  Maine,  where  a considerable  number 
of  high  ridges  and  summits  ot'cur,  but  the  absolute  height 
of  none  of  them  has  yet  been  determined.  In  the  districts 
N.  of  St.  John's  river  the  hills  are  neither  so  high  m>r  m 
stocp  as  on  the  8.,  and  the  proportion  of  level  land  seems 
to  be  gmter.  The  soil  in  the  river  bottoms  and  in  ilio 
valloys  is  covere<l  with  trees  of  vigorous  growth.  This 
country,  like  every  part  of  Canada,  is  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  all  of  whicn  (low  into  the  St.  John  river. 

The  St.  John  river  has  three  upper  branchen.  which  lie 
between  46®  and  4^  N.  lat..  and  W.  of  70°  W.  long,,  and 
all  unite  near  that  meridian.  The  Sl  John.  or.  as  it  is  hero 
called,  the  Walloostoock,  runs  fora  great  distance  N E, 
parallel  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  lK>tween  30  and  40  miles 
from  it.  By  degrees  it  declines  to  the  E.,  and  is  here  Joined 
by  three  Urge  rivers,  the  Allngash  running  from  the  S., 
and  the  St.  Francis  and  the  Madawaska,  IhjUi  descending 
from  the  N.  After  its  coiiHuenco  with  the  Mndawanka,  it 
turns  to  the  S.E.,  and  sAer  having  entered  the  British 
colony  of  New  Brunswick,  it  runs  for  more  than  80  miles 
within  that  province  in  a S.  course.  Having  passed  to  the 
8.  of  46^  it  again  turns  to  the  E.  and  (lows  80  miles  in  that 
direction,  when  it  again  tunis  S..  anrl  nAor  a course  of  about 
60  miles,  falls  into  Fiindy  Bay  with  a wide  lastuary.’  lu 
course  within  New  Brunswick  is  above  2.30  miles,  and  nearly 
as  much  belongs  to  Canada.  Though  descending  from  an 
elevated  country,  this  river  is  more  navigable  than  the 
others  which  drain  Canada,  the  lower  course  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence exccptnl.  The  upper  pert  of  its  course,  though  not 
very  deep,  and  in  many  parts  rapid,  is  not  broken  by  falls  or 
rapids.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Ma<Uwaska  are  the  little 
falls,  and  at  its  entrance  into  New  Brunswick  the  greet 
falls,  which  are  75  feet  in  perpendicular  height  Between 
them  the  navigation  is  easy  and  pmcticable  fur  steam-bouts. 
Below  the  great  falls  somo  rapids  occur,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  strong  as  lo  interrupt  navigation.  Vessels 
of  from  50  to  lUO  tuns  ascend  from  the  sea  to  Fredericton, 
about  100  miles  from  the  luouib. 

The  whole  of  the  country  dminetl  by  the  St.  John  is 
claimed  by  (ho  American  government  according  to  the  vague 
expressions  in  the  treaty  of  >783,  by  which  the  bouiidary- 
lino  between  the  United  Stales  and  Great  Britain  was  de- 
termined. The  award  given  by  the  king  of  tho  Netherlands 
as  mediator  has  not  been  adopte<l  by  either  party.  Mean- 
while English  BCttlcmunt-s  have  been  formed  on  l^lh  banks 
of  tbo  St.  John  up  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mudawaska, 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  laat-mumiuned  river,  and  of  tho 
lake  of  Temiscouutu,  which  hi  tho  largest  in  tliis  portion  of 
Canada,  extending  in  length  22  miles,  and  varying  in 
breadth  from  ^ to  2^  miles.  The  road  by  which  Canada 
communicates  with  Now  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  by 
land,  passres  through  these  settlements. 

The  more  inhabited  parts  of  Canada  lio  between  42°  and 
46°  N.  lab,  but  the  climate  resembles  that  of  4he  north  of 
Germany  and  the  centre  of  Russia.  The  greatest  part  o(  tho 
country  is  covered  with  snow  from  two  to  four  or  oven  flve 
months,  and  most  of  the  rivers  with  ice  for  nearly  the  saum 
time.  The  frost  is  sometimes  so  intense  that  the  thermometer 
descends  to  20°  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  and  even  more. 

: The  heat  in  summer  is  very  great ; the  thermunieter  ri),es 
I every  year  lo  100'^  and  higher.  The  mean  heat  in  .luly 
I varies  from  60°  to  75°.  ‘The  prevailing  winds  arc  from 
S.W.,  N.K..  and  N.W.  The  8.  W.  wind  is  the  most  frequent, 
but  generally  moderate  and  accompamerl  by  clear  skies ; tho 
N.E.  brings  continual  rains  in  summer  and  snow  in  winter ; 
the  N.W.  is  dry*,  and  allendcd  with  a great  degree  of  cold. 
Fogs  are  almost  unknown.  Thunder-storms  are  frequent, 
and  oAen  cause  great  damage.  The  aurora  borealis  is  more 
frequently  seen  man  in  Europe,  and  has  a much  greater  de- 
gree of  brilliancy.  On  tho  great  lakes  of  Upper  Canada 
water-spouts  are  sometimes  formed. 

Tho  grains  cuUivaletl  in  Canada  are  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  and  buck-wheat.  Nearly  all  the  vegetables 
grown  in  England  can  be  raised.  Fruits  do  nut  grow  equally 
well  in  all  districts.  At  (Juebec  apples  and  pears  are  ubundnnt, 
but  tho  peach  and  tho  grape  do  not  succeed.  At  Montreal 
grapes  and  poaches  ripen  ; but  on  Lake  Erie  and  in  the  W. 
districts  of  Upper  Canada,  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  nnd  the 
grape,  with  the  other  more  common  fruits,  are  prtxluced  m 
the  greatest  perfection.  Hemp*,  llxt.  apd  tobacco  are  culu- 
▼ated  in  many  districts.  The  extensive  forests  which  slill 
cover  by  far  tbo  greatest  port  of  the  country  yield  annually 
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• quantity  of  timber.  Sugar  Is  made  from  the  maple* 
tree,  anti  the  spruee-ftr  is  used  for  making  spruce*beer. 

The  tlomestic  animals  are  hones,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 
Tlu!  wild  antnials  are  deer,  inooss-deer,  bears,  wolves, 
wolveraines,  foxes,  wild  cats,  beavers,  otters.  &c.  I*ish  is 
abundant  in  the  numcrwis  lakes;  cod  is  taken  in  great 
quantities  (n  the  Bay  of  Chaloun,  and  on  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring banks.  The  herring  and  salmon  fsshenes  are  also 
considerable.  The  humming-bird  appean  in  Canada ; and 
the  rattle-snake  is  not  uncommon. 

Canada  is  not  rich  in  minerals,  yet  iron  is  found  in  many 
plaoos,  and  worked  in  a few.  ITiere  are  also  lead,  copper, 
ooals.  salt,  and  brimstone  ; and  also  some  traces  of  silver  ore. 

Thu  inhabitante  consist  of  aborigines  and  European 
scItlerB  and  their  desrendanU.  The  aborigines  arc  a very 
small  part  of  the  population ; they  belong  to  two  nations, 
the  Chippewnys  and  Mohawks,  The  lnl»es  of  the  Chippe- 
ways  are  dispersed  over  the  countries  liordering  Ijikcs 
Superior  and  Huron,  and  in  Upp»*r  Canada.  The  most 
numerous  of  their  iril»c8  are  the  Algonnuins,  who  inhabit 
the  country  between  Lake  Su]>erior  and  the  upper  course  of 
the  Ottawa.  The  tribes  of  the  Mohawks  or  Iroquois  live  in 
the  countries  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  between  the  lakes 
Ontario,  Kne.  and  Huron.  A few  of  them  have  settled  in 
villages,  and  embracwl  Clu*istianitv.  The  rest  are  hunters, 
without  fixe«l  alxHles.  Their  numW  is  rapidly  decreasing, 
especiaUv  in  the  nuighl>ourliood  of  iho  European  settlements. 

The  Europeans  are  partly  English  or  their  descendants, 
and  i«rtly  of  Frenrh  ewigin.  The  French  are  chiefly  the 
descendants  of  Frenchmen  settled  in  Canada  before  the 
vi»ar  1 7.^9.  and  still  form  the  rasjority  of  tlie  population  in 
i/ower  Canada,  especially  to  the  8.  of  St.  Lawrence,  where 
they  altogether  occupy  some  counties.  On  the  N.  side  of 
tho'rivcr  themiralntrof  English  is  probably  equal,  if  not 
greater.  Upper  Canada  is  inliabited  by  the  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish,  the  miml>er  of  French  families  being  sraiH.  and 
almost  entirely  limited  to  the  countin'  along  the  Detroit 
river.  Tlie  Canadians  of  French  iwigin  have  preserved  their 
native  language,  but  they  generally  speak  it  incorrectly,  and 
witjx  wirae  mtermixture  uf  English  words.  They  aro  Homan 
Catholics,  and  di'^tinguishuil  from  the  English  in  usages 
am!  miinners.  They  have  also  prosenoil  their  own  code  of 
laws,  which  is  that  which  was  in  use  in  the  times  of  the 
antient  French  monarchy,  and  is  called  coiitumet  d«  Ptiria. 

Vjiper  C^inada  comprehends  the  countries  W.  of  the 
Ottawa,  with  the  exception  of  a small  tract  at  the  contiuonce 
of  the  Ottawa  with  the  St.  I^wrcncc,  which  belongs  to 
Lower  Canada,  It  Is  divid(?d  into  11  districts,  which,  l)o- 
ginning  from  the  W.,  follow  one  another  as  follows: 
Wcutern,  I^jndon,  Niagara.  Gore,  Home,  Newcastle,  Mid- 
land, Johnstown,  Ottawa,  Bathurst,  and  Eastern.  These 
districts  are  divided  into  27  counties. 

In  the  wesloTU  districts,  the  towns  haring  Iwen  only  lately 
foiindeil.  are  still  small.  The  most  important  are  Goderich, 
on  I he  H uron  lake  and  the  mouth  of  Maitland  rjvcr ; Sand- 
wich and  AmherHtburgh.onihc  river  Detroit;  London, on  the 
Thames ; ami  .Sherbrooke,  nt  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse.  None 
of  them  probably  have  a population  exceeding  1000  souls. 

On  tho  banks  of  the  lake  Ontario  are  the  towns  of 
Tor<into  or  York,  and  Kingston.  Toronto  or  York,  the 
capital  of  Upper  Canada,  an»l  the  seat  of  its  governor  and 
parliament,  has  an  excellent  harbourcalled  TorvmtoBay.  Its 
streets  are  St  raight.wide.  and  regular,  and  run  at  right  angles. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  wocul,  except  tho  public  edifices.  It 
is  a thriving  place,  with  more  than  4000  inhabitants. 

Kingston  in  very  advantageously  situated  at  tho  beginning 
of  the  Kideau  canal  and  tho  C'atanuiui  river.  lU  harbour 
is  well  sheltered,  and  accessible  to  vessels  not  rer{uiring 
more  than  three  fathoms  of  water,  with  gooil  anchorage 
close  to  tho  N.W.  extremity  of  the  town.  It  is  the  entrepot 
of  goods  between  Montreal  and  all  tho  rapidly  increasing 
settlements  along  the  lakes  to  the  W.  In  its  neighbourhood, 
in  Navy  Bay,  is  the  entrep6t  of  the  British  navy  on  lake 
Ontario.  It's  population,  which  in  I8'48  consisted  of  3528 
aouU,  now  probably  excee^ls  5000  or  even  0000. 

On  the  Ridwui  canal  is  INtiU,  which  in  1m28  had  only 
400  inhabitants,  but  has  rapidly  incrcase^d  of  late.  At  the 
ium'tion  of  the  canal  and  the  river  Ott.awa  is  Bytown  on 
both  sides  of  the  carml,  which  is  aliU)  a very  thriving  place. 

Lntter  Canada  comprehends  the  country  to  the  K.  and 
N.  of  tho  Ottawa,  and  on  Uxh  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
river.  It  is  divided  into  ftuir  districts,  Munimal,  Three 
Hivers,  yuoboc.  and  Gasped  which  r.oniam  40  oounlum. 

In  this  proviuce  are  Quebec,  the  capital, ‘and  Montreal,  its 


largett  commerrial  town.  tWvsHC  aoH  Montrkal.]  Th  < 
other  towns  aro  small. 

Three  Rivera,  situated  on  ike  N.W.  sklo  of  the  river  St 
Maurice,  at  its  contlucDee  vviUi  the  St,  Lawrence,  had  in 
1825  only  2453  inliabitants.  It  has  several  pot  ind  oearU 
ash  manufactories,  two  or  throe  l>reweries,  and  an  iron 
foundery,  some  iron-mines  bein^;  situated  m its  neighbour- 
hood. it  has  some  commerce  with  British  manu^ctured 
goods,  and  with  the  produce  of  the  country,  wbsat,  timlier, 
and  peltry. 

Sorel,  or  William  Henry,  is  built  at  tho  confluence  of  tho 
river  Chambiy  and  the  Sl  I..awronce,  and  is  a place  of  wmo 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  with  Montreal,  though  it  i{i 
less  important  than  might  be  expected  from  its  advantageoua 
situation.  • 

(Bouchette;  M'Gregor;  Darby's  Otogr.of  the  Unifeti 
Staffs  i Bigsby  in  London  6>o.  '7V<me.,  fitc.) 

Canada  was  first  discovered  by  John  and  Sebastian  Ca- 
lM>t,  in  1497.  In  1525  it  was  visited  by  Veraxani,  a Floren- 
tine, who  took  possession  of  the  country  for  the  king  of 
France,  in  1535  Jacques  Cartier,  bearing  a commission 
from  the  French  king,  explored  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
which  he  so  oallefl  from  bis  having.first  entered  it  on  St. 
I.,awrenee'8  day;  but  it  was  not  until  1608  that  tlie  first 
permanent  settlement,  of  which  there  is  any  record  os  having 
been  made  by  Europi^anson  the  «'ontinent  of  North  America, 
was  formed  by  the  French  under  Champlain,  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Quel>ec.  Settlements  had  lieen 
made  about  1604,  or  tiiu  year  following,  under  grants  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  near  tho  river  St.  Croix,  and  at  Fort 
Royal;  but  these  seitlemenis  were  broken  up  in  1614,  owing 
to  a succcsuful  attack  upon  them  by  Sir  Samuel  Argal. 
Quebec  surrendered  to  tho  English  under  Kirk,  ih  1629. 
but  was  immediately  restored  to  France.  |>eaee  having  lieen 
established  with  that  country  in  April  of  that  year.  In 
1663  tliondony  was  coiiKiituicd  a royal  government,  and 
the  govornora  were  thenceforth  appointcil  by  the  king.  Ca- 
nada continued  a {xisses-vion  of  Franco  until  1759.  in  which 
year  Qucliec  was  taken  by  General  Wolfe,  and  tho  province 
was  ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treatv 
of  Paris,  in  1763.  From  that  lime  until  1774  the  afiaira  of 
Canada  were  regulated  by  tho  ordinances  of  the  governor 
alone,  but  in  that  year,  under  an  act  of  parliament  calico 
' the  Quebec  Act.  a legislative  council  of  23  members  was 
appomteil  by  the  king.  In  1791  the  form  of  government 
was  bgain  altered ; the  executive  power  was  continued  in 
tho  governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  two  legUlativc 
chambers  were  formcvl ; the  members  of  the  council  a. 
upper  chamber  were  appointed  by  the  king  for  life,  ami  the 
lower  chamlicr  or  assembly  was  composed  of  persons  elected 
every  four  years  by  the  proprietors  of  llie  soil.  The  legislative 
council,  which  was  originally  composed  of  15  roembera,  now 
consists  of  nearly  double  that  number:  and  tho  assembly 
has  had  it.v  numbers  augmented  from  time  to  time,  owing 
to  the  increasing  extent  of  the  settlement,  until  at  present 
the  house  contains  83  members. 

Another  body,  to  which  the  name  of  Executive  Council 
has  l>een  given,  and  which  is  composed  of  16  members 
appointed  by  the  crown,  acts  lu  the  privy  council  uf  tho 
governor,  und  in  that  capacity  exercises  a direction  over  the 
internal  afTairs  of  the  pruvince. 

From  tho  year  1820  to  the  present  time,  dissensions  have 
existed  between  tlw  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canaiia 
and  the  executive  governniont.  which,  with  some  intermis- 
sions, have  been  continually  increasing  in  violence  until,  to 
use  the  words  of  I.ord  Glenelg,  the  colonial  secretary  »( 
slate,  ‘ they  have  at  length  advanced  to  such  a height 
not  only  to  invndo  tho  peace  of  society,  but  nearly  to 
paralyse  the  activity  of  the  executive  government,  throaien- 
ing  with  the  most  fatal  confusion  a country  oxernpt  beyond 
the  common  lot  of  nations  from  the  inHuence  of  the  ordi- 
nary causes  of  social  evil.'  One  of  tho  main  sources  of  this 
disunion  is  the  claim  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  tie  pi^ople  of  I.ower  Canada,  to  the  right  of 
appropriating  to  the  piihlic  service,  according  to  their  own 
distrreiion,  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  accruing 
within  the  province.  This  claim  extends  ‘ to  the  proceetU 
of  all  pnrliami  nt.nry  and  prov  incial  statutes,  w hatever  may 
have  l>een  the  origiit.il  conditions  of  these  grants:  to  the 
funds  drawn  from  the  sale  of  timber  and  of  the  waste  lamU 
of  tho  crown : to  all  fines  and  fiirfeiluro*.  and  to  ilie  incnnio 
derivtsl  from  the  kuigneuriul  rights  inherited  by  the  kinj^ 
from  his  royal  prcdccessont,* 

The  House  of  Assembly  claims  furthej  the  right  to 


regulate  th«  aettlciiient  and  alienation  of  the  wild  lands 
within  the  colonr.  It  complains  of  the  conititution  iind 
motlcuf  appoiatinKthe  I^irislative  Council,  a body  which  has 
hitherto  po^seaMMl  a co-ordinate  right  of  legislati'tn  with  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  the  jnemhers  of  which 
nave  invariably  been  notninaUHl  by  the  executive  gm  ern' 
raent,  which  is  said  to  have  appoint^  to  seats  in  the  rmincU 
a preponderating  number  uf  persons  who  are  unj^er  the  ira- 
Tnediaie  control  or  influence  of  the  government.  Insiood 
of  a second  legislative  chamber  thus  constitute!,  and 
which  is  saul  to  be,  in  effect,  the  executive  power  under  a 
different  name,  the  House  of  Assembly  requires  that  the 
members  of  the  legislative  council  should  be  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  declares  * that  all  remnliul  measures  will  be 
futile  and  unsatisfactory  which  should  stop  short  of  render- 
ing the  seats  in  the  legislative  council  dependent  on  a 
p<*pular  election.'  On  this  subject  tbe  assembly  has  pro- 
poned that  public  conventions,  or.  as  they  are  termed, 
primary  meetings,  shall  be  lield  in  every  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, in  which  mi.'etings  the  proposed  alteration  shall  bo 
disca«sed  by  tho  people  at  largo. 

Complaint  is  also  made  of  the  composition  of  the  execu- 
tive council.  It  is  maintainud  that ‘the  members  of  that 
body  are  incompetent  to  the  pn>ner  {H»rf'»rinance  of  the 
'udvdal  duty  with  which  they  are  cuargid,  and  unfit  to  act 
as  the  confldential  advisers  of  the  governor  in  their  more 
appropriate  office  of  aiding  in  the  oxecution  of  his  admini- 
strative authority.'  The  evil  consequences  of  this  unfitness 
are  said  to  have  been  ' the  habit  of  appealing  with  inconve- 
nient frequency  to  the  M,*cretary  of  state  on  many  questions 
which  might  more  advantageously  have  been  dispnsc<l  of  in 
the  province  itself,  thus  causing  much  nectlless  delay  in  tho 
dispatch  of  public  business,  and  bringing  the  supreme  exe- 
cutive authority  into  needless  collision  with  individuals  and 
with  the  two  houses  of  legislature.’ 

One ^oureo  of  disagreement  in  the  colony  arises  from  the 
fact  of  the  population  being  divided  into  two  distinct  races. 
By  far  tho  moat  numerous  of  these  races  consists  of  the 
desccmlanU  of  the  French  colonists,  who,  though  they  have 
now  lived  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  a century  under 
the  British  government,  still  consider  themseh'cs  as  having 
interests  different  fnim  those  of  tho  more  recent  English 
settlers,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  fcL-Ung  may  have  been 
fostererl  by  the  difference  in  the  tenures  by  wliich  their 
property  is  held;  the  estates  or  seigneuries  of  the  French 
Can.idians  being  fiefs,  while  the  townships  of  the  English 
setilcm  arc  grantefl  in  free  socage.  Under  the  principle 
adopted  in  17^*2  for  regulating  the  return  of  members  to 
the  provincial  parliament,  the  numerical  superiority  uf  the 
French  Canadians  has  insured  them  a considerable  uiajorily 
in  the  House  of  Assembly,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tho 
legUlaiive  council  being  nominated  by  the  governmenf,  a 
majority  of  its  members  has  consisted  of  portions  attached  to 
the  English  party.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  two 
chambers  have  been  frequently  in  a state  of  opposition  to 
each  other,  and  various  impurtunt  bdls  which  from  time  to 
time  have  been  pnsseil  in  the  one  bouse  have  been  negatived 
in  the  other.  It  » with  a view  to  remedy  this  evil  that  the 
House  uf  Assembly  insists  so  firmly  upon  an  alteration  in 
tho  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Tho  Canadians 
farther  urge  that  the  province  contains  no  aristocracy,  the 
members  of  which  by  their  great  possessions  and  iiifiuenco 
eommand  respect  and  deference  from  other  classes:  and 
that  this  state  of  society  being  similar  to  that  existing  in  the 
Unite*!  Stales,  tlw  constitution  of  the  legislative  council 
should  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Ainericun  senate. 

Among  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction  are  the  assumption 
on  the  part  of  the  crown  of  the  right  to  administer  certain 
estates  funiierly  held  bv  tlic  order  of  Jesuits,  and  the  inter- 
position of  the  im|>eriaf  parliament  in  the  cslublisbrnent  of 
tho  North  American  I>and  Company,  wliich  is  felt  as  *an 
unnecessary  interference  with  the  authority  uf  the  local 
legislature  over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  pmviuce.' 

For  the  investigation  of  those  varioui  grievances,  a udect 
commitU'e  of  the  Houac  of  Commons  was  appointed  in 
iS2(l.  Having  examined  various  persons  connected  with 
the  colony,  his  committee  presented  a report,  in  which 
vnri<»us  measures  of  a conciliatory  nature  were  recom- 
mendud and  it  appears  from  tlve  report  of  another  committee, 
appointed  in  18.1-t  to  inquire  how  far  these  recommendations 
ha«l  been  carriotl  into  ellect,  that  considerable  efforts  had  at 
that  time  been  made  for  that  purpose  by  the  borne  govern- 
ment, through  the  gnveraor  or  the  provim^e.  Thes<^  efforts 
hiving  failed,  a board  of  commusioncra,  consisting  of  the  Earl 


of  Oosforfl,  who  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  governor,  and 
two  other  members,  were  sent  to  Canada,  in  order  to  inquire 
into  tho  allegofl  grievances,  with  a view  to  the  redress  of 
such  ns  should  nppeaavrell  founded  and  to  a friendlv  adjiiiit- 
raont  of  the  ilitTenmct-s.  The  inslruclions  given  by  govern- 
raeiit  to  tho  comimssionerH  have  been  prinleil  by  order  of 
parliament,  from  which  it  appears  that,  as  to  all  questions 
purely  flnanciil,  the  home  government  is  disposed  lo  con- 
cede  alt  the  claims  of  the  House  of  As.<w*mbly,  provided  tbe 
Assenibiy  will  pass  a law  making  permanent  provision  fur 
the  payment  of  the  judges,  and  for  provkling  a civil  list  for 
a limited  number  of  years,  so  that  tne  colonial  functionaries 
may  not  be  continually  dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  the 
provincial  parliament.  With  respect  lo  the  territorial  re- 
venue and  the  management  of  the  unclcartvl  territory,  it  is 
staled  in  the  inslmciions  given  to  the  commissioners  as  the 
decided  opinion  of  the  secretary  of  stale,  that  * in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  different  TKiwers  of  tho  state,  the  office  of 
settling  and  alienating  the  uncleared  territory  pruperly  be- 
longs to  the  executive  government,  and  that  his  Majesty's 
confidential  advisers  regard  us  conclusive  and  unanawerablo 
the  objections  which  are  pado  to  confiding  the  management 
of  the  uncleared  territory  to  either  or  to  both  of  the  houses 
of  general  assembly,  4»r  to  {K-rsons  ap^tointod  by  tlieiii  and 
subject  to  their  control.'  It  is  on  the  other  hand  admitted 
that  it  is  nut  ncrcssarily  incompatible  with  the  intelligent, 
faithful,  and  punctual  execution  of  the  duty  of  mansgiug 
the  crown  lamls  that  the  revenue  derived  from  tliem  should 
be  placcil  at  the  dih|Kisal  of  tho  legislature.  With  rufurttneo 
to  tho  constitution  uf  tho  legislative  council,  the  commis- 
sioners arc  instructed  to  ascertain  how  fur  that  body  haa 
answer'd  the  original  objects  of  its  institution,  and  to  con- 
sider of  what  amendments  it  may  be  susceptible,  and  a 
pruinUc  U given  that  upi>n  receiving  the  repirt  of  the  cum- 
mis-ioners,  * his  Majesty  will  take  into  his  most  serious 
considcnilioti  tho  question  whether  theru  are  any  amend- 
ments in  tlie  law  upon  this  subject,  which  it  would  be  fit  to 
pnmose  for  the  consideration  of  the  im]»erial  legislature.' 

Tin*  commi>sionent  of  inquir)’  were  appointed  in  July, 
IB32,  and  proceeded  soon  after  to  Canada.  It  is  understo*^ 
that  they  have  hitherto  met  with  difficulties  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  differences,  but  as  no  formal  report  has  yet 
been  made  by  them  to  the  government,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature at  this  time  (June,  18J6)  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to 
the  ultimate  result  of  their  mission. 

The  misundersluudingH  between  the  onlonisU  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada and  the  home  government  are  of  recent  origin.  In 
the  autumn  of  1831,  after  a general  election  of  tho  house  of 
assembly,  among  the  earliest  measures  adopted  by  the  new 
htaisc  was  tliu  np{x>intnietitof  acommitteo  uf  grievances,  hy 
which  body  * a report  was  made  impugning  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  in  every  department  of  the  public  service, 
and  calling  fur  remedial  measures  of  such  magnitude  and 
variety  as  apparently  to  embrace  every  conceivable  topic  of 
complaint.’  This  rep*>rl  was  adopted  and  published  by  tbo 
house,  and  transmiUe<l  through  lieutenant-governor  of 
tlio  province  to  thu  king. 

The  principal  grievances  of  which  complaint  is  made  in 
this  report  are  i— i.  The  almost  unlimited  extent  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  crown,  or  of  tho  colonial  minisiet  and  his 
advisers  in  the  colony,  and  the  abuse  of  that  patronage. 
‘J.  The  ra<Hlc  of  conducting  the  business  of  tbe  provincial 
pcKt-offu-e.  3.  The  excessive  amount  of  salaries  and  fees 
enjoyed  by  public  officers.  4.  Tiiu  amount  of  the  pension 
list.  i.  Tiio  provision  made  fur  ecclesiastical  establikhments. 
aiHl  for  the  mainteuance  of  the  tcachera  of  religion  of 
various  denoininatiuna.  Under  this  head  the  house  of 
assembly  complains  of  the  conduct  of  the  government  in 
attempting  to  uphold  particular  religious  sects  by  money 
grants,  and  refers  lo  declarations  made  by  pre«*eaiiig  pro- 
vincial parliaments  that  * the  assembly  recognizes  no  parti- 
cular deuoniinuliun  as  established  in  Upper  Canada,  with 
exclusive  claims,  |K>wcrs,  and  privileges.'  (i.  The  regula- 
tions and  practice  pursued  in  the  land-granting  department. 
7.  Tlic  great  cxp*nise  of  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the 
provinco,  and  partkiulaily  of  the  Upper  Canada  college,  from 
which  it  is  alleged  ‘tho  province  lu  general  derives  so  liulo 
advantage,  that  it  might  be  di.->penscd  with.’  8.  Theunsutis- 
fartory  mode  of  expeuding  tho  uiouey  granted  in  aid  of  eroi- 
gratiim  from  Europe,  and  the  inqvossibility  of  a pro|Kr  exa- 
mination of  the  accounts  respecting  the  same  on  the  part  of 
the  assembly.  9.  The  insufficient  system  of  auditing  tlm 
public  accounts.  10.  The  withholding  of  public  accounta 
from  the  houso  of  assembly.  W<  A f^ttre  on  tbo  part  of 
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tbe  lieutenant'jfovornor  to  show  respect  to  the  witbos  of 
the  house  of  asscmhljr.  12.  Neglect  on  the  pari  of  tbe  local 
povernment  to  carr^'  into  effert  certain  recommendations  of 
the  secretary  of  stale,  the  ailoplion  of.whiA  would  satis- 
fai'lory  to  the  colonials.  Among  these  recomtnemlalions  are 
* an  amendment  of  the  election  laws,  the  non*interference  of 
government  officers  at  elections— the  disclosure  to  the  house 
of  assembly  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  crown  re- 
venue—the  exclusion  of  ministers  of  religion  from  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  councils — the  reducing  tho  costs  of 
eloc'liuns.  the  Judicial  independence,  and  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  public  officers  who  may  sit  in  the  assembly. 
13.  The  partiality  towards  persons  of  n peculiar  bias  in  po- 
litics shown  by  Uie  colonial  government  in  selecting  justices 
of  the  peace.  14.  The  virtual  irresponsibility  of  the  execu- 
tive government  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  conseijucnt  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  a good  and  faithful  administration  of 
public  affairs.  15.  The  unsatisfactory  constitution  of  the 
txxlv  of  legislative  rouncillors  ; and  16.  The  absence  of 
control  by  the  assembly  over  the  territorial  and  casual  reve- 
nues of  the  crown. 

Since  the  transmission  of  this  report  from  tbe  colony  a 
change  has  been  made  in  the  appomtment  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  Sir  John  Colborne  has  roturneil  to  Europe,  and  has 
bi'cii  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Sir  Francis  Head,  who  has 
carried  with  him  instructions  of  a conciliatory  nature,  a com- 
pliance with  which  appears  calculated  to  remove  or  ru<lress 
tho  greater  part  of  the  sixteen  heads  of  grievance  of  which 
complaint  was  made  by  the  house  of  assembly.  It  will  be 
setir  that  os  regards  many  of  these  grievances  they  arc  not 
in  their  nalurovery  difficult  of  arrangement,  and  in  the  pub- 
lished instructions  furnished  to  Sir  Francis  Head,  they  ap-  j 
pear  to  be.  for  the  roost  part,  met  in  a spirit  of  liberal  con-  ^ 
cession.  As  regards  the  objection  taken  against  tho  nura-  j 
her  nf  govenimvnl  officers  in  the  colony,  it  is  urged  that  | 

• in  Unpcrl'anada,  os  in  other  new  countries,  the  number  , 
of  public  employments  must  be  larger  in  proportion  than  in 
older  and  mure  dcnsely-pcopWd  stales,  since  the  general 
machinery  of  government  must  be  the  same  in  a scanty  as 
in  a large  and  redundant  ^xjpulalion.’  And  it  is  further  staled 
that  in  a new  country  ' there  will,  besides,  be  some  establish- 
menu  for  which  in  settled  states  no  counterpart  can  be 
found — such,  for  example,  as  relate  to  the  allocation,  survey- 
ing, and  granting  of  wild  lands.* 

It  IS  also  objected  by  the  home  government  that  officers 
who  should  be  appointed  through  a popular  election  would 
be  virtually  exempt  from  responsibility,  and  that  from  such 
a mode  of  appointment  would  result  a want  of  unity  and 
subordination  which  are  necessary  fbr  the  satisfactory  carry- 
ing on  of  the  government.  Coupled  with  the  expression  of 
these  opinions  arc  instructions  to  enter  into  a diligent  review 
of  the  offices  in  tho  appointment  of  the  crown  and  local  go- 
vernment with  a view  to  their  reduction  and  to  an  im)uiry 
how  far  it  may  bo  safe  and  wise  to  transfer  the  patronage  to 
other  hands. 

As  to  the  5tb  head  of  grievance— that  relating  to  the 
provision  made  for  ecclesiastical  establishments— it  appears 
u>  lio  the  present  policy  of  the  home  guvornraenl  to  await 
the  issue  of  this  conflict  of  opinion  rather  than  to'  interpose 
for  its  seUlement  tho  authority  of  the  imperial  |iarUamen(,  a 
course  to  which  they  are  urged  by  the  legislative  council. 

* We  must  not,'  they  say.  * have  recourse  to  an  extreme  re- 
medy, merely  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  which  is  tho  pre- 
sent though  temparary  resiiltofour  own  deliberate  legislation.' 

The  subject  of  the  Upper  Canada  or  King's  College  is  also 
a cause  of  disagreement,  as  to  which  tho  mediation  of  the 
king  is  offered  for  reconciling  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the 
council  and  assembly,  being  made  to  modify  the  conditions 
of  the  charter,  a proposal  so  os  to  suit  the  wishes  of  both 
houses. 

Ibe  8th,  9th,  and  lOlh  beads  of  complaint  arc  met  in  the 
mstructinns  in  a way  that  must  be  satisfactory  to  tho  colo- 
nists. Tlie  )llh  is  of  a personal  nature,  and  has  now 
censed.  Ah  reganls  the  l2th,  tho  new  lieutenaiit-gutemor  is 
expressly  dirccte<l  to  adhere,  ‘ without  reserve  or  qualifica- 
tion, to  all  the  instructions  issued  by  Lord  Kipon,'  when  co- 
lonial sccretarj-  of  slate.  Tho  aUention  of  Sir  Francis  Head 
IS  called  to  the  13lh  grievance  with  a view  to  his  avoiding 
anv  such  abuse  in  the  administration  of  his  government. 

^lie  other  causes  of  complaint  urged  by  the  house  of 
assembly,  with  the  exception  of  the  15th  anti  16th.  appear 
to  be  comparatively  unimportant,  or  to  depend  for  their  re- 
medy upon  the  satisfactory  arrangement  of  some  one  or 
other  ^ the  heads  that  have  been  more  jjiarticularly  ootioeil 


jln  oommenting 'on  tbe  I5tb  and  16th  enbieeta  oompra- 
hended  in  the  list  of  grievances.  Lord  Glenelg,  tM  leereta^  of 
state,  by  whom  the  instnicUons  to  the  lieutenant-governor  are 
drawn  up.  says : * On  these  subjects  1 am,  to  a considerable 
extent , relieved  from  the  necessity  of  any  particular  investin- 
tion,  bMause  claims  precisely  identical  have  been  preferred  Djr 
the  assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  and  because,  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  commissioners  of  Inquiry  who  have  visited  that 
province.  1 have  already  had  occasion  to  state  the  viesr* 
which  have  received  his  majesty's  deliberate  sanction.  The 
principles  of  government  in  tbe  two  sister  provinces  must,  I 
am  well  aware,  bo  in  every  material  respect  tbe  some  ; 1 
shall  therefore  annex  for  your  infonnation  so  much  of  the 
instructions  to  the  Earl  of  Gosford  and  his  colleagues  as 
applies  to  these  topics.’ 

The  promulgation  in  the  province  of  the  instructions  given 
to  Sir  branois  Head,  and  his  proceedings  in  conformity  with 
' the  same,  do  not  appear  hitherto  to  have  done  much  (if  In- 
' deed  tliey  have  done  anything)  towards  bringing  about  a 
scttle<l  suite  of  affairs,  and  renewed  remonstrances  on  the 
part  of  the  assembly  have  very  recently  (1836)  been  pre- 
scntiMr  to  tbe  House  of  Ommons. 


Lowsk  Canada  (Statistics  or). 

The  TOpulation  of  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  accord 
ing  to  tuo  census  of  1830.  amounted  to  511,917  souls.  A 
previous  enumeration,  made  in  1825,  gave  423.630,  showing 
an  increano  from  natural  causes  and  from  immigration,  of 
83,287,  which  is  19|  per  cent.,  or  rather  more  than  3^  per 
cent,  annually.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  popu- 
lation as  given  in  the  returns  of  1825  was  below  its  true 
amount,  the  heads  of  families  having  understated  the  num- 
bers of  their  Ixouschold,  in  consequence  of  the  doubts  enleir- 
tained  as  to  the  views  of  tlie  colonial  legislature  in  instituting 
the  census.  The  enumeration  of  1831  has  been  stated  with 
great  minuteness  of  details,  but  several  discrepancies  are 
observable  in  the  tables,  ami  wo  camiut  therefore  pllce  en- 
tire confidence  in  their  accuracy.  The  number  of  inhabited 
houses  in  the  province  is  stated  to  have  been  then  82,437 ; 
the  number  built  N.58,  and  vacant  1542;  together 

85,437.  The  number  of  proprietors  of  real  property  is  given 
at  57,89) ; and  the  extent  of  land  occupied  by  them  at 
3, 9$). 793  statute  acres.  Tho  number  of  persons  living  in 
183)  who  were  deaf  and  dumb  is  stated  to  cave  been  408 ; 
the  blind  334  ; and  the  insane  924.  Tho  great  bulk  of  the 
: inhabitants  profess  tlie  Koman  Catholic  creed  ; the  number 
' of  these  in  1831  was  403,472;  the  iwrsons  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  England  were  34,620 ; those  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland  amounted  to  15,069  ; there  were 
I only  IU7  Jews ; tho  remaindor  of  tho  papulation  wero  Me- 
thodists. Baptists,  Presbyterians  not  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  other  sects. 

The  number  of  families  employed  in  agriculture  was 
50,824,  employing  among  them  as  farm-servants  only  7602 
persons.  There  were  in  the  samo  year  (1831)  2503  faroihes 
I engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  1282  persons  subsist- 
* ing  on  alms.  Tho  following  additional  particulars  given  in 
the  returns  made  to  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  province 
in  183),  throw  some  further  light  upon  tlui  habits  and 
occupations  of  the  people  :—NumL^r  of  taverns,  IU35  ; siorea 
I where  spirituous  liquors  arc  sold,  857 ; gnit  mills,  395  ; saw 
mills,  7.37  ; oil  mills,  14  ; fulling  mills.  97 ; carding  mills,  90  ; 
iron-works,  103;  trip-hammers,  )8  ; distilleries,  70 ; pot  and 
pearl-ash  manufactories,  489 ; manufactories  of  any  other 
sort,  containing  machinery  moved  by  wind,  water,  or  animal 
power,  64. 

Tho  number  of  crotgrants  who  arrived  at  (Quebec  iu  each 
of  the  seven  years  from  1829  to  1835  inclusive  is  shown  in 
the  following  table. 


VVli<  r«  fr-ifli. 

19«9.  1830. 

1831. 

i»9.|  lOB. 
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‘•1 

54«  345 

1 

6.790 

18.808 

4.5V1 

3» 
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?.1'W 

995 

lS.»4Sbl.D00|S0,9H 

»1.74a91.75f 

30.83519.5*7 

T<rtjt  ii> 7 
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The  m.ijority  of  toe  emigrants  passed  to  the  upper  pro- 
vince, and  some  proceeded  to  tlie  United  Slates.  Tlio 
number  of  actual  seUlors  who  arrived  in  the  colony  between 
1825  and  1831  was  only  23,406.  Tbe  uuiaben  m the  aexl 
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twc  years  have  not  boon  given ; but  in  1931  and  1833  the 
so  reraaining  in  the  pruvhtce  were  10U0  and  2397 
re«>i.-clivcl  j . 

Tile  ‘luovenienf  of  ilie  population  in  the  years  1833  and 
1 831  vas  as  fullowa : — 

Trow 

I8M.  ik 

Births  . 23.247  2C.U4  I in  22i  I in  19* 

Mamages  4.781  4.598  1 „ 1U7  l„in 

IJoalhs  ..  10,793  13,714  1 „ 47  In  32* 

file  proportion  of  births  is  much  greater  thatj  that  whicli 
ovt'Urs  m old  and  well-peopled  countries,  and,  as  a necessary 
atvouipaniiuent.  the  proportionate  number  of  dcailis  is  greater 
ul«).  the  principal  mortality  occurring  at  iho  enrUest  period; 
of  life. 

province  of  liower  Canada  is  divided  into  three  chief 
districts  — Quebec,  Moeitreal,  and  Three  Rivers;  and  two 
inferior  districts — Gasp4  and  8t.  Francis.  These  districts 
are  sub-divided  as  under: — 


Quebec 
Montreal 
Tlireo  Rivers 
Gaspd 


Couatiri.  8<isnii)rivi.  Fief*.  Towntliip*. 
district  13  79  12  38 


19 

6 

2 


70 

25 

I 


39 

33 

10 


40  173  33  160 

The  inferior  district  of  St  Francis  contains  39  townships, 
which  arc  included  above  with  tha  townslups  of  Montreal 
and  Three  Uivers. 

Tile  following  table  shows  the  highest,  lowest,  and  mean 
temperature,  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  observed  in  each 
month  of  the  year. 


MONTH. 
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33 

93 
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40 

29 
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47 

5« 

!9)3 

25 
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SI 

9 
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M 

.3U 
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S3 

; 
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55 
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8 
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«9 
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6H 
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16 

U 

90 

30 
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16 
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55 

9 
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40 

13 
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43 
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9 

6 

9M 

M 
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* 
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the  provincial  govermnont,  in  that  year  was  1893/.  Us.  Two 
grammar-schools,  one  at  Quebec,  the  oilier  at  Monlreal, 
receive  annually  310/.  each  from  the  public  funds.  Twenty 
free  scholars  are  admitted  into  each  of  these  schools.  There 
are  ^so  1062  schools  established  under  an  act  of  the  pro- 
vincial legislature,  and  in  these  schools  48.387  wholars  of 
both  sexes  were  receiving  instruction  in  1832,  being  about 
ono-half  the  numlier  of  persons  in  the  province  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fourteen  years.  Several  colleges  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  exist  in  different 
parts  of  the  province,  as  well  os  a considerable  number  of 
private  schools,  in  which  the  higher  branches  of  education 
are  taught,  but  not  any  statement  of  their  number  or  situa- 
tion has  been  given. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Lower  Canada  consists 
of  the  bishop  of  Quebec — who  has  spiritual  jurisdiction  in 
the  Upjtor  Province  also— an  archdeacon  ofQuebec.  a rector 
of  every  parish,  and  a miniKtcr  to  each  •mission.’  There 
are  at  present  only  ten  districts  within  the  province  that 
have  been  formed  into  parishes,  included  in  these  ore  Que- 
bec. Montreid,  Tbreo  Rivers,  and  St.  John's.  The  re- 
nuining  dwtricts  arc  called  missions,  and  the  sttjieiids  of 
thu  clergy  are  paid  through  the  Society  for  Projuigaiing  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  to  which  an  annual  parlmmentory 
grant  is  made  for  the  purpose.  There  is  also  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishop  of  Quebec,  whose  salory  of ) 000/.  per  annum  is 
paid  out  of  the  rents  of  some  public  property. 

In  over)-  part  of  the  province  there  are  places  of  public 
worship  for  perwus  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England. 
^ the  wigniories,  the  great  ma.ss  of  the  iithabitanis  are 
Roman  Catholics,  while  in  the  townships  a largo  number 
are  Protestant  dissenters,  or  in  communion  with  the  Church 
^Scotland. 

The  number  of  men  embodied  in  the  militia  for  the  do- 
wa-s  08  follows 


Number 
of  ! 

BottoJioiis 

Num1>rf 

of 

(.'•■mpaoirk 

Sijmb(-r  nf 
Militiamon 
IS  to  59 
>i-or« 
of  .Sgf*. 

1 

Orwl  1 
Total. 
of.Vlililia. , 

1 

Numtkrr 

uf 

Miuhclk 

M 

897 

S9.7.-« 

. 29.786 

37 

S.7U9 

H.709 

47.377 

47.377 

3.7"8 

5 

6.9IS 

6.815 

S,»50 

9.850 

1,040 

84.V7 

94.337 

9,004 

The  external  trade  of  the  province  is  carried  on  at  tlio 


naer 


In  1831,  the  number  of  cattle  tliroughuut  the  provinces 
was  389.7U6  ; the  number  of  horses.  116,686;  of  slieep, 
343.343;  and  of  hogs,  295,137.  The  quantity  of  agricul- 
tural pri^uce  raised  during  that  year  was  as  follows,  stated 
in  bushels:— Wheat,  .3,208,075;  peas,  981,198;  oats, 
3,153,597;  barley,  39.3,382;  rye,  235,010;  Indian  corn, 
310,073;  potatoes.  6.139,221  ; buckwheat,  105,811. 

The  number  of  domestic  looms  is  estimated  in  the  g(w 
vernment  returns  at  13,100,  and  their  annual  produce  is 
assumed  to  be — 

Coarse  cloth  . . about  1,400,000  yards. 

Ihtto  Hannel  . . 981,000  „ 

Linen  . . . 1,366.726  „ 


There  is  one 

manufactory  for  making  cloth  whivli  oinplovs 

twenty  persons 

The  prmluce  of  the  fisheries  was  valued  in  the  three  years 

1832  to  18^M  as  under 

1633. 

1934. 

Codfish  . . 

. £28,231 

....  £27,536  .. 

.£46.337 

Salmon  . . 

. 2.488 

• . * . 723  , , 

. 2,397 

Herrings  . 

• . • • 318  . i 

. 489 

Mackerel . 

. 212 

•••«  9],. 

382 

Alewives  , 

. 290 

....  325  .. 

Fish  oil  , . 

. 1,038 

....  2,290  . . 

1.560 

38,291 

31,283 

5M65 

There  arc  78  free  sehooU  established  in  diflerent  narithes 

throughout  the 

province. 

and  3578  childVen 

were  receivimr 

instruction  in  1832.  rlio 

jxpenso  of  these  schools,  borne  by 

• Ckkslalvil  upon  Uw  ceukus  of  1831. 
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The  customs'  duty  collected  in  1834  amouiite<l  to 
84,184/.  10.V.  U</„  of  which  sum  56,011/.  8«.  Id.  was  allotted 


to  Upper  Canada,  the  external  trade  of  that  province  being 
carried  on  tluough  the  ports  of  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

From  the  United  Kingdom  Canada  receives  coals,  metfls, 
cordage.  East  India  produce,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
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Rritish  manufacliirw.  The  annual  imports  of  eoUon 
aru  lo  the  amount  of  300, COU/.  ami  upwards:  of  linens, 
iu.ouu/. ; and  of  woollens.  liJO.OOO/.  From  the  British  West 
Imiia  rolonies,  suttar.  molasses,  coffet,  rum,  and  hard  wochIk 
are  received.  From  the  United  States  Canada  is  supplied 
with  beef  and  pork,  biscuit,  rice,  and  tt>haero.  The  total 
value  of  the  im|x>rts  in  1833  was  ).fiC5.U4/.  The  exports 
of  Canada  are:— «-To  the  United  Kin^;dom,  pot  and  pearl 
ashes,  wheat  and  Hour,  and  Umber  in  ita  various  forms.  To 
the  West  Indies,  l»eef  and  pork.  l>eer,  tfrain,  and  Hour.  To 
the  United  Stales  the  exjKJrt  trade,  of  whirh  any  record 
n|»pears  at  ilie  custom-houses,  is  very  tritlinff.  The  total 
exports  of  the  colony  in  18.13  amounted  lo  965, 0i6/. 

UPPKK  Canada.  The  population  of  the  counties  of  the 
upper  province  in  1814  was  as  follows Ottawa,  6335; 
h.a>tern.  25,105:  Jolinstown,  28,061  ; Bathurst.  22.079  ; 
Midland,  44,3.12;  Newcastle,  27,404  ; Home,  .55.540  (in- 
eluding  Toronto,  9253);  Niatrara.  27.347  ; Gore.  34,618; 
(<und>iii.  38r33u  ; Western,  12,752.  Total.  391.903. 

The  fullowintf  table  exhihiu  the  area  in  aquare  miles  of 
each  county,  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  and  unculti* 
vated.  and  the  number  of  stock  in  1833 
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. 34.0399lk4.96;4  4,305.356  4U.3 


The  munlier  of  men  embotlied  in  tho  militia  in  18.14  was 


39,499,  inc.ludiht;  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 


olliccrs : the  number  of  regiments  was  63,  of  troops  of  ca- 
valry 18,  and  corojxtnieB  of  artillery  five. 

There  are  in  Upper  ('anada  475  grist-mills  and  670  saw- 
inilU.  Whisky  uistiUories  are  mimer-.tus,  hut  the  exact 
number  has  not  ticen  ascertainetl.  The  domestic  manufac- 
ture of  woollen  goods  is  commonly  carried  on.  There  are 
two  pa;nir-mdU,  one  in  Home,  the  other  in  Gore  district. 
Several  iron-works  are  maintained  in  Western,  London, 
and  Midlaml  district*.  Exiemive  hitls  of  gy  psum  are 
worked  on  the  batiks  of  Grand  River  in  Gore  district. 

A salary  of  luo/.  per  annum  U assigncil  by  the  legislature 
for  a classtrai  master  in  each  district.  A school  is  conse- 
quently niaintaineil  in  each  for  leaching  the  common 
branches  of  kiinwlt-Nlge.  A further  sum  of  259/.  is  appro- 
pnaieil  for  the  maiiitenani'e  of  common  schtx>U  in  each 
district  These  common  scIkhiIs  are  very  numerous,  and  at 
least  I8.00U  children,  male  and  female,  are  tuughi  in  them.  I 


The  number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  the  prormce  in 
IS34  was  as  under:— 

Pr^tlolMlaa.  Prr.favlrri.N. 

BpiwnwilUo  «f  uf  Mrt  ufCkarcIi  of  Ml-mxii 

IN.triet..  duirchn.  Scotb-Ai  C.ihoUc. 
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. 1 . 

. 1 
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45 

25 

11 

27 

The  ecclesiastical  vstahlishinent  consist*  (in  additiun  to 
the  bishop  of  Quebec)  of  tlie  archdeacons  of  York  ami 
Kingston,  and  of  resident  ministers  to  each  parish  ; iht-ru  is 
also  a Homan  Catholic  bishop  under  the  title  of  bishop  of 
Regiopolis  ; his  salary  of  500/.  per  annum,  and  about  1500/. 
for  the  support  of  priests  of  Inal  persuasion,  are  paid  by 
government.  The  salaries  of  ministers  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  are  paid  partly  by  government  and  partly  by  their 
ttevurul  congTcguliuns.  Other  dissenting  ministeri  depend 
tqKMi  the  !>uhscnptions  of  their  congregations. 

A joint'btoek  company,  under  the  title  of  the  Canada 
Company,  was  incorporated  in  1826  by  an  act  of  the  iro- 
{Mtriai  parlmrouiit,  and  by  a royal  charter;  to  which  com- 
|iany  his  Mujesty  was  empowei^  to  grant  or  sell  certain 
l>urtiuns  of  the  latnls  reserved  for  the  crown  and  clergy  in 
the  pro\inve  of  Upper  Canada.  This  company,  having 
obtaiiieil  suhscriptiuns  to  it*  capital  amounting  lo  one  mil- 
lion sterling,  purchased  from  the  government  upwards  of 
2,.10U.UD(l  acaw  of  land;  I,3ii(l,b00  acres  of  this  purchase 
c'onsisto^l  of  tmeu  of  various  sixes  from  2U0  to  40.U0U  acres 
eacii,  ill  various  townships  ; the  remaining  million  of  acres, 
cmu|K>«iiig  a section  of  territory  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Hur«.>n,and  known  us  the  Huron  Tract,  was  assigned  in  lieu 
of  the  muiely  of  the  clergy  reserves  scattered  through  tho 
ilifTercnt  townshii>s  of  the  province.  For  this  territory  the 
company  coveiinmed  to  pay  in  sixteen  annual  instalments 
the  sum  of  235.660/..  or  atout  2«.  6d.  par  acre  : the  last  of 
these  annual  payments  is  to  be  made  m the  year  1842.  By 
its  contract  with  the  government,  the  company  is  authorised 
to  expend  the  sum  of  45.00U/.,  part  of  tho  purchase-money, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  provincial  government,  or  of  the 
secretary’  of  state,  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  other 
works  of  publie  utility  within  the  Huron  Tract.  This  tract 
is  situaUMl  on  the  E.  and  S.K.  shores  of  I^ake  Huron,  along 
which  it  extends  6U  miles,  being  about  40  miles  at  its 
nearest  point  firom  the  head  of  L»e  Ontario,  and  30  miles 
from  Luke  Erie. 

By  the  establishment  of  this  company  a considerable  im- 
pulsion has  been  given  to  emigration  from  this  country,  and 
to  the  settlement  oi  many  parts  of  the  province.  Two 
thriving  towns,  Guelph  and  Goderich,  have  been  founded : 
the  first  of  these  is  m the  countv  of  Halton,  Gore  district, 
upon  the  river  Spee<I,  a branch  ot'  the  Ouse  or  Grand  River, 
and  communienting  through  it  with  Lake  Erie.  Goderich 
is  on  the  borders  or  I.aiku  Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 


Tho  fnmUjusl  meiitiuuod  as  having  been  provideil  by  the 
Assembly  fur  this  purpose  lioving  been  found  wholly  inade- 

3unle  to  the  object*  the  grant  was  enlarged  in  1812  to  each 
istrirt,  aiTording  to  iU  population,  and  the  sum  voted 
nmuuntod  lo  855u/. 

The  Up{wr  Canada  College,  situated  at  Toronto  (formerly 
York),  the  capital  of  the  province,  ha*  a royal  charter  of  in- 
corporation. and  la  established  for  KNichingclaitsical,  mathe- 
matical, and  the  mure  general  branches  of  knowledge. 
Tho  college  is  under  the  control  of  the  lieuten'ant-gmernor 
of  the  province  as  visitor,  and  ha*  an  establii-linient  con- 
sisting of  a principal,  a classical  and  a mathematical  master, 
a*  wall  as  masters  fur  teaching  French,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  drawing.  No  tests  or  subscriptions  of  articles  are  re- 
quired from  the  pupiU,  but  tt  has  been  objected  that  those 
to  whom  its  management  has  been  intrusted  have  contrived 
by  their  regulations  to  confine  the  advantages  of  the  insti- 
tution too  exclusively  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England;  a cour^  of  proceeding  which  has  formci  one 
gniitid  of  complaint  against  the  colonial  government  on  the 
part  of  Ihu  House  of  Assembly. 


Maitland,  which  forms  a commodious  harbour.  The  village 
of  Galt,  also  in  Halton  county,  and  17  miles  from  Guelph, 
is  another  settlement  of  the  Canada  Company. 

The  British  American  I.-and  Company,  the  incorporation 
of  which  by  the  imperial  parliament  forms  a ground  of  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  has 
purcliased  from  the  government  nearly  one  million  of  acres 
of  land,  situated  in  what  are  called  the  Eastern  Townships 
of  Lower  (Janada,  and  forming  part  of  the  counties  of 
Slietford,  Ktanstcad,  und  Sherl>rook.  Part  of  the  lands 
thus  purchasofl.  amounting  to  100,00*)  acres,  consist  of  the 
crown  and  clergy  renervcH,  and  are  for  the  most  part  in  de- 
tached lots  or  farm*  of  200  acres  each.  Another  part  con- 
sists of  the  St.  Francis  terrilor)  in  the  county  of  Sherbro-jk, 
and  cQinprises  about  6UO.OUO  acres  in  one  large  tract  or 
block  of  land.  Part  of  the  purchase  money  (50.000/.) 
stipulated  to  l>o  paid  by  the  cum|)any,  is  to  be  expended  in 
public  wcH'kx  and  iroprovemenls,  such  as  roads,  bridges, 
canal*.  sch  >ol' houses,  and  ehurchos  within  the  districts. 

CANAD.-V  G()OSR.  [Goosa.] 

CANADIAN  SEAS,  a term  that  has  sometimes  not  in- 
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sptlV  been  used  to  dc&iffnate  the  largo  freek-water  lakes,  | 
Superior,  Huron.  &e..  which  lie  within  the  basin  of  the  j 
St.  I^wrence.  As  the  territory  within  the  basin  of  this 
lar^  ruer  mainly  belongs  to  Canada,  it  it  most  convenient 
to  include  the  descrintion  of  the  Canadian  Seas  and  the 
8l  Lawrence  under  the  general  description  of  Canada. 

CANAoB.  [V.isismcA.] 

CANAL,  an  artificial  channel  filled  with  water,  which  in 
iDodern  times  is  usually  formed  in  order  to  make  a cheap 
and  Msy  means  for  the  conveyance  of  goods.  Canals  have 
aometimet  been  made  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  and  of 
supplying  towns  with  water.  Tho  Now  River,  bv  which 
Ijondon  is  in  great  part  provided  with  water  from  l^ertford- 
ehire,  is  a canal.  The  canals  by  which  anlient  Egypt  was 
intersected  were  used  both  for  the  purposes  of  navigation 
and  irrigation.  Canals  are  known  to  iiave  existefl  in  China 
before  the  Christian  era ; but  since  tho  acquaintance  of 
Ktiropeana  with  that  country,  no  imprmement  has  been 
made  in  their  construction. 

The  word  canal  oomes  from  the  Latin  * canalis,'  which 
teems  to  signify  properly  any  tube  adapted  to  convey  a 
liquhl : afterwards  it  seems  to  have  been  used  pretty  nearly 
in  the  sense  of  our  word  *cansl,’  (Snetonius,  C/aua/ur,  20) 
though  Ibe  proper  Latin  word  for  canal  is  * fossa.'  Canalis 
is  in  fiu>t  an  adjective  form,  and  is  evidently  derived  ftom 
cotsisa,  a reed  or  pipe,  l^e  first  canal  m^e  in  Europe, 
so  fur  as  «c  know,  was  that  cut  by  Xerxes  across  the  low 
isthmus  of  Athos.  rArROS.]  Canals  were  made  by  the 
Romans  in  Italy  aoil  in  the  Low  Countries  about  the  out> 
lets  of  the  Rhine ; and  we  have  good  reason  for  believing 
that  they  also  made  canals  in  Britain.  But  canal-making 
in  reodeni  Europe  was  first  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of 
North  Italy  and  Holland.  Works  of  this  kind,  which  are 
■till  amch  admired  by  engineers,  were  executed  in  Lombardy 
between  the  I llh  and  13ih  centuries;  they  were  principally 
intended  for  irrigation : the  canal  from  Milan  to  tho  Tesino 
was  made  navigable  in  1271.  The  construction  of  canaU 
was  begun  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  12th  century,  when 
Flanders  became  the  commercial  entrepAt  of  Europe.  Hol- 
land it  interseelcd  with  canals,  which  for  number  nave  been 
eoapared  le  the  public  roads  in  this  country. 

The  origin  of  English  canals  dates  from  the  year  1753, 
when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  pussotl  for  constructing  one 
1 1 miles  long  from  tho  mouth  of  Sankey  -brook,  in  the  river 
Mersey,  to  Gerrard's  Bridge  and  St.  llelehs.  Before  this 
work  was  finishcHl,  tbs  Duke  of  Bridgewater  commenced  his 
canal  lietween  Worsley  and  Mancivester.  [Bkidokwatrk, 
Dukb  or,  and  Brinolby.]  The  aggregate  length  of  the 
navi^blo  canals  of  England  alone  now  exceeds  2200  miles. 
Tn  addition  to  making  canals,  such  of  the  rivers  as  are  capable 
of  it  have  been  ma<le  navigable,  so  that  there  is  no  spot  in 
England  south  of  Durham  which  is  more  than  15  miles 
distant  foom  water-oomiuunication ; and  in  those  districts 
which  are  tho  principal  seats  of  manufartures,  that  distance 
is  even  smaller;  wnile  every  considerable  town  of  tlioso 
manufacturing  districts  has  this  means  of  cheap  and  easy 
conveyance  for  receiving  the  raw  materials  which  it  employs, 
and  for  distributing  to  other  parts  of  tho  country  and  to  the 
ssa-ports  the  finished  products  of  its  industry.  A few  years 
ago,  when  the  introauction  of  iron  railroads  became  a 
fovourile  speculation,  it  was  supposed  (hat  canals  would  no 
longer  be  wanted ; that  not  only  would  a stop  be  put  to  the 
construction  of  any  now  canal,  but  that  many  at  present  in 
use  would  be  drained  and  converted  into  lines  f»r  railroads; 
but  independent  of  other  considerations,  no  propor  estimate 
was  formed  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  a railroad  in 
prrfrrt  repair,  and  cxpeneticc  hus  iuilu-rto  shown  that  even 
where  iho  latter  ni(xl«  n(  trainpiirt  has  been  most  success- 
fuHv  introrluml.  it  has  not  injimuusiy  mu  ih-red  witii  the 
pmilta  lyf  caiiaU.  At  llie  jirifH-ul  lime  when  so 

great  progri-si  has  !>ecn  made  iowav<U  tlic  cl  mpletion  of  n 
railway  between  lAimlou  and  Rirmiugh.im.  a project  has 
been  brought  forward,  and  is  by  men  of  great 

commercial  weight  and  inrtuvm-e,  for  tin?  i>oistruction  of  a 
new  canal,  commencing  at  the  Siratford  on-Avon  Canal  in 
Warwieksbire  and  ending  at  the  Regent's  Canal,  Loudon, 
fur  the  conveyance  of  goods,  the  t aliie  of  which  is  small 
t'oni|»tircd  with  tkeir  weight,  and  which  wilt  not  therefore 
bear  the  higher  toll  requin^  for  msintnui.ng  tho  railway. 
For  ito-kIk  of  this  desoripcion,  which  f>rru  .v  very  large  pro- 
liurtii'U  of  tlie  tiafBc  carried  on  through<fut  the  country, 
the  expedition  attained  by  the  railway  ij  not  required ; and 


I as  from  present  experience  it  appears  likely  that  the  greater 
j cost  of  coDslrurtiiig  and  maintaimng  railroads  will  in  general 
roako  it  neces>arv  to  mipuee  a higher  toll  upon  gou<ts 
conveyed  by  them  than  is  sufficient  to  pay  tho  proprietors 
of  oonals,  Uiere  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  existing 
canals  will  be  abandoned. 

Ill  a level  country  like  Holland,  the  cutting  of  a cansl  is 
comparatively  easy;  the  work  may  generally  be  carried  for- 
ward in  a straight  line,  and  none  of  the  costly  expedients  uf 
deep  cutting,  tunnelling,  or  lock-making,  are  iiecussary. 
But  even  where  tlie  surface  of  a country  i»  level,  difficulties 
may  be  preinuited  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  through  which 
the  cuttings  are  made,  and  by  the  insufficient  supply  ol 
Water.  Where  the  soil  is  composed  of  saud,  gravel,  l<H»se 
rock,  or  otlicr  matter,  through  which  water  will  percniate, 
it  is  necessary  to  line  the  tioor  and  the  sides  of  tho  cuiml 
with  soroo  substanc-o  of  a dillcrent  quality.  This  process, 
which  IS  called  puddiins,  is  thus  performed : a mixtuie  is 
made,  generally  of  lighnsh  loam  and  coarse  sand  or  fine 
gravel ; this  mixture  must  be  reduced  to  a seraitluid  state, 
and  well  wurkiil  w iiU  u s)iade  until  it  is  marie  homogeneous, 
in  which  state  it  is  applied  in  three  or  moro  strata  to  the 
depth  or  tliickness  of  about  three  feet.  The  first  stratum, 
ab^t  ten  or  twelve  inches  thick,  is  first  allowod  to  set,  when 
another  course  of  about  nine  inches  is  applied,  and  so  on 
until  the  requibite  tliickncis  has  boon  attained,  care  being 
taken  so  to  work  the  puddling  stulT  at  each  time  as  to  u>iitc 
it  with  the  stratum  immediately  below.  Over  the  top  course 
of  puddling  stuff,  a layer,  one  and  a half  or  two  feet  thick, 
of  common  soil  must  be  laid.  Strong  clay,  which,  under 
certain  circumstances,  is  retentive  of  water,  will  not  answer 
fur  puddling,  because  of  its  tendency  to  shrink  and  crack  ; 
neither  will  it  answer  to  employ  as  puddling  stuff  any  soil 
which  contains  roots  or  other  organic  matter,  which  would 
decay  and  leave  cavities.  Attention  to  tho  proper  per- 
forumnee  of  this  work  is  necessary  to  insure  the  constant 
etilcicnry  of  the  canal,  and  to  prevent  damage  to  the  Uud 
through  wliicli  it  passes,  by  reason  of  the  continued  escaiie 
of  water.  As  a lurthcr  security  .igainst  leakage  thtuugli 
the  sides  of  the  caiiHl.  it  is  Usual  to  cut  mud  ditches  iu 
each  of  lliem,  to  which  the  name  of  puddle  ditches  or  pudille 
gutters  is  given.  These  dit<‘hus  aru  usually  about  three  feet 
wide  ; they  must  be  carried  down  perpendicularly  below  tlie 
bottom  of  the  canal,  and  must  be  a few  inches  higher  than 
the  tup  water-line.  Tlioy  are  filled  gradually  with  puddling 
stuff,  and,  when  properly  uiade,  form  an  effectual  harrier  to 
the  pa-ssagu  of  water  through  the  banks. 

Too  sides  of  tbe  canal,  wliere  tbey  are  above  the  level  of 
the  adjacent  country,  arc  formed  out  of  (he  soil  thrown  out 
of  tlie  bed  of  the  canal ; and  if  this  should  be  of  n light  and 
porous  nature,  it  is  necessarv  not  only  to  render  it  im|>er- 
viuus  to  water,  but  also  to  adopt  means  for  ^ving  it  stability. 
This  is  best  effected  by  covering  it  externally  with  turf. 

Another  important  matter  in  canal-making  is  the  insuring 
of  a sufficient  supply  of  water  at  all  seasons,  in  order  to 
make  up  for  waste  by  evaporation  and  otberwue. 

Tho  difficulty  in  providing  a sufficient  supply  of  water 
will  be  partly  understooil  when  it  is  oonsidereil  that  this  sup- 
ply must  be  effectually  secured  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
canal  as  well  as  through  the  other  parts  of  its  course.  Fur 
tliis  purpose  it  is  necessary,  when  marking  out  tho  Hue,  to 
ascertain  the  situation  and  capability  of  every  spring  ur 
rivulet  within  the  requisite  distance,  as  well  as  to  make  ar- 
rongeroents  with  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  same  for  {H-r- 
mission  to  appropriate  their  waters  to  the  purpose  of  the  canal 
as  feeclers,  or  fur  the  filling  of  reservours.  It  will  frequently 
happen  that  such  resenoirs  roust  be  constructed  at  u higher 
level  than  the  streams  or  springs  IVom  wnlch  they  must  be 
supplied;  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  cruet  steam- 
engines  to  throw  up  the  water  to  the  summit  level  of  the 
canal.  Similar  reservoiiC  will  be  necessary  at  diffHr«>nt 
points  below  that  level,  in  utder  to  supply  tbe  unavoklablc 
waste  of  water  at  tbe  locks.  Such  reservoirs  are  also  nece^i- 
sary,  liecause  the  proprietors  of  a canal  ate  always  required 
to  oompensatu  the  owners  of  mills,  placed  lower  down  the 
streams,  for  the  water  which  is  taken  nearer  tlioir  soun-ts 
for  feeding  the  canal.  The  size  of  a reservoir  must  of  course 
be  regulated  by  tbe  quantity  of  water  wbieb,  from  the  nature 
of  the  a^jacont  county,  may  bo  expected  to  drain  into  it. 
In  its  conatmelion  it  is  nocessarv,  when  tlie  soil  Is  poruua, 
to  adopt  the  same  means  for  making  it  water-tight  as  haru 
already  been  described  in  speaking  of  tho  canal.  SeftBouM 
will  of  course  occur  when  reservoirs,  whu  b aro  in  geucral  vf 
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ample  dimension*,  will  ho  too  small  to  contain  all  the  water 
that  drain*  into  them,  and  provision  must  accorxlinj^ly  ^ 
made  for  letting  off  the  surplus  in  such  a manner  as  will 
prevent  injury  to  any  land. 

It  is  also  necessary,  where  the  nature  the  soil  requires 
it,  to  puddle  the  channels  of  the  various  springs  and  brooks 
which  are  to  act  as  feeders  to  the  canal.  In  order  to  avoid 
great  inequality  of  surface,  or  a circuitous  line  through  cul- 
tivated lands,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  convey  the  water 
through  bricked  culverts-  In  many  cases  cast-iron  pipes 
have  been  found  cheapest,  as  for  instance,  where  the  feeders 
must  be  carried  across  valleys  or  other  streams. 

In  cases,  which  ore  by  no  means  uncommon,  where  the 
canal  itself  must  be  carried  across  a stream  or  a deep  valley, 
an  aqueduct  bridge  is  indispensable.  The  late  Mr.  Telford 
was  the  first  engineer  who  constructed  on  aoueduct  of  cast- 
iron,  which  forms  part  of  the  Shrewsbury  Canal  where  it 
crosses  the  valley  of  the  Tern  at  Ixing  Mill,  and  is  IS6  feet 
in  length.  With  the  exception  of  the  nuts  an<l  screws  used 
for  holding  together  the  plates  at  their  flanchcs,  and  which 
are  mad®  of  wrmight-iron,  the  material  of  which  this 
aqueduct  is  con«tnictc<l  is  wholly  cast-iron.  It  was  ap- 
prehended that  the  great  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  to- 
whif  h the  iron  would  be  exposed,  would  have  c.iused  such  a 
degree  of  expansion  and  contraction  as  would  have  tom  off 
the  flanches  and  broken  the  plates : hut  this  fear  has  proved 
groundless,  and  the  advantages  of  iron  over  masonry  for 
this  purpose  are  in  manv  respects  so  great,  that  the  example  I 
of  the  Long  Aquwlucllias  since  been  frequently  folloM’cd.  1 
A stupendous  work  o'"  this  kind  was  executed  about  twenty  , 
indes  .S  W.  of  Chester,  whore  the  Ellesmere  and  Chester  ■ 
t'aiml  is  carried  over  the  Deo  at  Pont-y-Cysyltc.  This 
aqueduct  is  at  an  ebvation  of  125  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  ; 
riicr,  on  iiinflecn  pnira  of  stone-pillars,  fifty-two  feet  apart. 
The  trough  wliich  forms  the  canal  is  988  feet  long,  twenty 
foci  wide,  ami  six  feet  deep,  and  is  composed  altogether  of 
cant-iron  plates. 

In  the  construction  of  a canal,  roeour>o  is  had  to  tunnel- 
ing, or  the  rurinalion  of  underground  channels,  whore  the 
elevation  of  tlve  surfuco  would  make  a long  circuit  necessary, 
or  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  a sufllcient  supply 
of  water  to  the  level  of  the  canal.  Some  of  these  cuttings 
are  of  groat  length.  The  tunnel  at  Blisworth,  on  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  is  30b0  yanls  in  length.  Tlie  underground 
cuttings  in  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal  arc  said  to  be 
altogether  eighteen  miles  long,  and  to  have  cost  170,000/. 
The  Mar&dcn  tunnel,  in  the  Huddersfield  Canal,  is  5451 
yards  long.  The  tunnel  at  Sapperton,  in  the  Thames  and 
Severn  Canal,  is  two  miles  and  three-eighths  in  length,  and 
250  feet  below  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  through  which 
the  cutting  is  made.  In  the  Thames  and  Meilway  Canal, 
between  Qraveaeiid  and  Rochester,  a tunnel  two  miles  and 
one  furlong  in  length  it  cut  through  the  chalk ; and  one  of 
tunnels  of  the  Leominster  Canal  at  Pensax  is  3850 
yards  long.  Besides  these,  there  arc  many  similar  cuttings 
of  smaller  dimensions  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

1^0  invention  of  locks,  as  a moans  of  carrying  canals 
through  an  uneven  country,  is  said  to  be  modem,  and  yet 
some  controversy  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  country  in 
which  they  wore  first  adopted.  Beliuor,  in  his  ‘Architecture 
Hydruulique,'  attributes  the  invention  to  the  Dutch  ; but  it 
is  prolKiblc  that  the  contrivance  to  which  he  refers  was  a 
sea-'gate,  and  hail  little  resemblance  to  what  are  now  under- 
stooil  by  locks.  The  invention  has  been  also  claimed  for 
the  Venetians  : and  it  is  stated  tint  Ixonardo  da  Vinci,  the 
painter,  applied  locks  in  1497  in  the  AT^niiesc  canals. 

A lock  is  a chamber  formed  of  masoniy,  occu}ning  the 
whole  bed  of  llie  canal  wlicrc  the  difference  of  level  is  to  he 
overcome.  This  chamber  is  so  contrived  that  the  level  of 
the  water  which  it  contains  may  be  made  to  cninddc  with 
cither  the  upper  or  lower  level  of  the  canal.  This  is  effected 
by  two  |»air  of  gates,  one  of  which  pairs  is  placed  at  each 
end  of  the  chamber  of  the  lock.  By  this  means,  while  the 
gates  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chamber  are  opened,  and  those 
at  the  upper  end  are  closed,  the  water  in  too  chaml>er  will 
stand  at  the  lower  level  of  the  canal : and  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  lower  gates  are  closed  and  the  upper  gates  are 
opone<l.  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  lock  will  coincide  with 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canal.  In 
the  first  case,  a boat  may  be  floated  into  the  lock  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  canal,  and  if  then  the  gates  be  closied  and 
water  is  admitted  into  the  lock  from  the  upper  level,  until 
the  surfitce  of  the  lock  U in  a lino  with  tho  wator  above,  the , 


boat  will  be  floated  up,  and  on  ibe  opening  of  the  upper 
gates  may  be  passed  onward.  By  reversing  the  course  of  pro 
cceding,  lioats  may  l>e  as  readily  conveyed  from  tho  upper  to 
the  lower  level.  When  these  two  operations  arc  rorapletcd,  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  to  tho  whole  contents  of  tho  lock  will 
have  b^n  lost  from  the  upper  level.  It  is  an  object  of  im- 

Krtance  to  economise  as  much  as  possible  the  water  in 
:kage,  and  with  this  view,  the  size  of  the  lock  must  not 
be  greater  than  is  required  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
boats  in  the  canal.  Still  further  to  secure  this  necessary 
; economy,  where  the  width  of  tbo  canal  will  admit  it,  tho 
lock  is  made  in  two  compartments. communicating  w ith  each 
other  by  a valve  or  gate,  which  can  be  opened  and  shut  at 
pleasure.  By  this  means  onc-half  of  the  water  which  it 
would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  discharge  to  the  lower  level 
may  be  transferred  to  the  other  comparimeiil.  This  ar- 
rangement also  saves  time. 

In  carrying  a canal  through  an  undulating  country,  it  la 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  deep  cutting  in  some  parts, 
and  to  form  embankments  in  others.  In  such  cases, 
the  soil  which  is  dug  out  ih  one  place  should  bo  usctl  in 
anotlier,  with  the  least  possible  degree  of  labour  in  convey- 
ing it ; attention  to  this  matter  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  leaving  spoil-lianks  or  heaps  to  oc- 
cupy the  ground  wastcfully.  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  making  pits,  which  would  be  equally 
unprofitable. 

It  is  necessary  to  construct,  Uirough  tlie  wliolo  extent  of 
the  canal,  a towing-path  on  one  of  tbo  banks,  whirb  is 
generally  made  somewhat  wider  at  the  top  than  the  other 
bonk. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  determin- 
ing the  merits  of  canal  carriage  when  compared  with  rail- 
roads and  with  common  roads.  The  results  of  these  experi- 
ments, which  are  given  in  the  following  table,  seem  to  show 
' that  at  slow  velocities  the  traffic  of  given  weights  is  con- 
ducted more  economically  upon  a canal  than  by  the  other 
methods  of  conveyance;  that  whore  tbo  velocity  exceeda 
four  miles  per  hour,  the  economy  turns  in  favour  of  rail- 
roads; and  that  at  high  velocities  the  economy  of  the  canal 
disappears  oven  when  compared  with  tho  motive  force  re- 
j quired  on  a level  tumpike-road - 


Velociljr  of 
Biulion  in 
Mile*  per  Hour. 
2*  .... 
3 . . . . 


Wvi|1)U  moTVi)  by  thf  applicatioD  oTcqaal  form. 
Oa  a Csnal  On  ■ 1«r«] 

Rkilwkjr. 

..  55,500  14.40U 

.18,542 


31 28,316 

4 ......  21,690 

5 13,875 

6 9.635  . 

7 7.080 

8 5,420 

9 4,282 

10  3.468 

13J 1,900 


iini|>ilu  r< 
18(16 


More  recent  experimonU  made  upon  the  Ardroesan  ami 
Paisley  Canal  seem  to  indicate  the  superior  cconooiv  of  pro- 
pelling boats  properly  constructed  at  high  rates  of  velocity 
through  the  canal ; but  tho  results  thus  obtained  have  not 
perhaps  l>een  yet  sufficiently  tested  to  warrant  a perfect, 
reliance  being  placed  upon  them. 

A canal  can  seldom  bo  cut  without  the  proprietors  having- 
previously  obtained  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  accompanic<l 
by  authority  to  take  at  a proper  valuation  such  land  and 
premises  as  may  occur  in  the  line  which  it  is  intended  to 
oeenpy.  These  acts  make  provision  for  coropensalitig  such 
parties  as  may  be  injured  or  interfere<l  with  by  the  canal, 
and  in  general  (at  least  in  recent  acts)  tho  proprietors  aro 
restrained  from  levying  beyond  a fixed  amount  of  toll  upon 
goods.  It  has  been  proposed  in  the  present  session  (I83C) 
to  provide  that  at  certain  intcn'als  of  time  these  rates  shnll 
Im?  subject  to  revision  by  Parliament,  in  order  to  pnjtect  the 
public  more  effectually  against  a monopoly,  which  every 
such  mode  of  transit  when  successful  is  likely  to  become,, 
and  which  many  at  present  arc. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  as  nearly  as  the  existing- 
materials  render  it  possible,  a list  of  tho  canals  now  in  use- 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  their  length,  tho- 
differcnce  between  the  highest  and  lowest  levels,  tho  num- 
ber of  locks,  tbo  dates  when  made,  and  the  extreme  points  be^ 
tween  which  they  run,  Some  very  short  cuU  arcomiued. 
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81 
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i 
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IUi«  canal  i*  lotrrTii|ited  for  aUmt  4* 
< mile*,  hot  It  b oonnccied  bv  a mllroad  to 

LanuMliT  « • . . . 

1 WrtUtorvbod  ft  Lna*t 
1 Mnlilrn  • • . .1 
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fR.ttll 
\F.  64( 

1793 
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J ito  coatmnatun,  n hlrh  precede  dim  8.  tn 
1 thia  plnM  ll  Johia  tlw  Unde 

4and  I Jrarpool  Canal. 

' Criminc**  at  Load*  Brldan.  when  U 
nnitna  with  ibn  Ain  and  CaUer  naTiea- 

L«e44  and  l.i<r«rfoal 

Ynrhnkiin  ft  Lanenaklrn 
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Uea,nnd  Mcminate*  al  Lirerponl.  after  a 
dmUmwcanne.  jMiMiit  liy  Binclcy.  Mkin. 

.ton,  Calaa.  Blarkbum.  and  \ 
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hnnch  commener*  * a mile  fiom  W|^n. 
and  jots*,  at  letgk.  that  branch  of  the 
Dohe  of  Itridfewalcr  * Canal  which  ea> 
tend*  ftvmi  Maucheoi.’t  to  Letch. 

ft  N«rtk 
•myUMclilm  Union  . 

UWtlcMliWn  ft  Kortih  1 
amptonnUtT  . . . i 
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Letcaater.  and  there  *-mmitnki>tti  nlth 
the  Roar  Rbrr,  which  la  mad#  Melfable 
(partly  by  cnt«)io  UnchbotiM^h;  it  ter- 

•• 

•* 

miulM  tn  the  Grand  Uidoa  Canal,  uanr 
Onmle*  HalL  A brnneh  to  Market  liar* 
befonih  w a«  made  In  1806. 
f Cammencee  at  Kinclon,  paatee  by  Uo- 

f ilnretMdnlitra  ft  Wor>l 
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f eejr  and  Irweil  Na*ifatiou.  and  lemmatcn 
lat  Bcdion : there  it  a braneh  to  Horr. 
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/ AbervavennT  and  Brmkaoek  CwmL  fte- 
jTeral  bratKtree  and  railrande  are  ma<>e 

1 from  ihb  cnnnL  to  nitono  ftototrotka  and 
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Thanwa  and  Smam 

1 (Trmerctmhira  aad  < 
\ Wlluhltu  . . ,f 

31 

43 
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Trent  awl  Metorv.  at 

91 

1768 

Oraad  Trunk  . . . 

) Nttc*.  It  i*of hyallim  t 

{p.ml 

I l/Bitaa  vMh  • liraseh  of  tlt«  KUptOMiv 
CaimI.  la  I.UavbliMlwaU  pari>lt,  aod  Isf- 
I wlMlea  in  llw  Krvcfa,  at  Saolmti. 

nerim  a«M  Abvraaat,  aad  and*  la  ib« 
' N<*alli,  near  tbr  bmn  of  Kealh. 

CofaawacM  at  Ncwpoat  PifavU,  and 
tanalaalM  ai  ftaftird,  mhnt  It  aaMvi  with 
tba  Graad  Jaanli*  Caaal. 

Cemasacca  at  Wayliail  Bridffr.  la  llit- 
haoi  paritb,  wkm  it  roamuakaWa  aWi 
tha  Aat,  aad  tanalaaica  at  Aatiiyhaat. 

Proa)  ib«  WlIU  aa<l  B«rk«  Caaa),  amr 
Swindon,  tolba  Tbamat  and  Negara  Canal, 
DMt  Wt-yvoof  Bnd|a. 

Cotnneacwa  at  the  Cnwn&itd  Cana),  and 
lemtaaira  ia  tha  Trrnl,  near  NoIttuirKain. 

Conjaenpaa  at  Oakhaai,  awl  tenuiaalaa 


C'naitwnAa  in  tha  CoTrat(>  Cnaal,  at 
, (.Anxford.  asd  tenaiiistrt  ia  taa  Thnair*, 
‘ at  Oifbfd. 

Urfia*  at  the  town  of  Aahloa  undn- 
,yne,  in  the  Maarbeater  Canal,  asd  Irr- 
ninatM  la  Peak  Pontt. 

Cumintaon  ia  the  Derwoat*  at  Kaat 
I CntlInfwIUt  and  termtaatM  at  Pocfcline* 
ton. 

ComiMiMwa  from  tha  thiaway  of  tb* 
Aiua,  3 milra  from  tha  Ma.  and  rantiuiMO 
to  Chlehaatrt  Haxbwir.  Tha  ehaowl* 
from  tha  end  of  thia  main  line,  round 
Thoeney  Itland,  and  to  the  entluf  tlw  Port- 
‘~^a  Caaal,  are  L3|  bIIm. 

Be|^M  in  tha  Poddiii^ftoa  Canal,  nrnr 
ta  ilarrow  Hoad,  and  India  lain  U»a 
Thaiuea.  at  Umeheaaa. 

(kHntaaaoaa  la  iha  Colder  Nafiffation, 


/ Prom  Manian  Purlh  to  St.  Cidiunb 
\ I'ocih. 

CumiMDcea  at  Suuthiun|i4oat  and  ia  con- 
Uaard  at  preaenl  only  to  RedtirWI^e. 
~ibere  it  Joina  the  AndoTer  Canal. 

Oummeoera  at  St.  Ilelen'a,  and  lenni> 
naira  la  tha  Maraav.  by  a vary  drcuitona 
mule,  paaainff  Aaakey  Btidfe.  It  waa  the 
drat  caaal  aaaaulod  la  Ba|taad,  aad  ori- 


llroub. 


It  la  now  exiradml  to  Runcmn 
tba  Iowa  af  Shoflakl  with  Iba 


dver  Dub. 

CoWBMaoea  at  Sluwwabai 


'2:1 


tiecina  In  tba  Doanlnctun  ('anal,  In  tha 
MTtah  of  IjUIiIwU,  ami  unitea  lo  the  Se> 
>ern  at  (^la  Purl,  liclow  Coalhraik  Dale. 

(^ucnmeacea  In  tha  Krunet  and  Avon 
Jfcnnl.  near  Bradlurd,  to  Phult<in:  a raft- 
•av  btanrbea  off  to  owUiariaa  at  Wclbin 
ind  ClaadoWa. 

CeatmoBcea  ia  tha  river  Savem,  at  Slmir- 


r Haywv 
at  the 


Dua  NavifaHaa. 


Co»mb(«b  at  the  Bavera,  near  Pranil. 
brad,  and  termlaalaa  la  tha  Thamee  awl 
Havera  Caaal,  at  Wallbridfc,  near  Slmud. 

Jtaiflaaaaat  fHoarbridce.  aad  lolnathn 
Stafibtdebira  aad  - 


Comfliearaa  at  Riaf'e  Norton,  aboatC 


and  termuMtea  at  Sfratfurd. 

CoanMoea  in  Swanaaa  Harbour,  and 
1 termlaalaa  at  Pan  Tawa. 

Uairiaa  lo  the  tideway  ottba  Tamar,  and 


Prom  the  Tbameo,  at  Gravaaoad,  to  tha 
Madway.  naar  Rocbaoter. 

Comateneea  ia  tbe  Stroudwater  Canal, 
near  Stnnid,  and  loeke  down  ia  ihoThamco 
and  leie  Naviaatloa,  at  Iweblada. 

Ha^ia*  when  the  Derwent  faile  into  tba 
Trent,  aad  leeminataa  at  Pmtwa  Brook, 
wboe*  Id  eummualeatm  with  Iba  Daka  of 
Bridxrwalar'a  Canal : in  ile  eourae  it  oom- 
Kunmataa  whk  other  pdnal|wl  eaaaia 


to  Ik.  or  .Id  -to  UH  -tor  K tto 
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•ra  lock. 
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r CbimmaMH  in  Moemmmbe  Bay.  la  tlia 
} irlah  Kaa,  and  UmilBals^  at  llerrDtooe. 

k Rlrwlitchaat 

Warviekaliite  . . . 
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IP.  4«r 
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1793 

1799 

I ( ommeacaa  la  lKir»«iali  of  Warwick. 
{ ami  jolaa  Uw  Uigbrtti  btaacli  «f  tka  Bii- 
( Btlngham  Canal,  al  Ulmiia|liBaL 
1 I'cmiaieBwa  al  ibe  Warwick  and  Bit- 
Jmlailian  Canal,  in  the  natith  uT 
^Imink.  and  joina  tha  OaAwd  Canal,  Dear 

W «rH  IrV  and  N*|Maii  . 

Warwtckabirr  ... 
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Wcjr  and  Aihb  ■ . » 
Will,  lod  Uork*  . . . 

Surrey  aod  Sihmi  . . 
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III.  ITOl 
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93 
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1 ‘ ll^a  la  tbe  Way.  between  Cuililbed 
land  (kmUIbIbc.  and  enda  In  ttw  Arua 
^ Naelcatlun.  at  New 

w uiaUrtf  aail  Hcriubire 
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41 

41 

1991 

J don,  and  terminalna  al  Seninetnn,  In  the 

. aeveml  Inaiichea. 

WUbxrli 
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1 9 tnod.\ 
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j Coamenrea  la  llie  Nenc  Rher,  al  Wla- 
1 back,  and  tarmlnau*  la  Ibe  1>M  River,  at 
^ Anlwrll. 

Wurmlrt  auU  Binntac>i 
. haa  .....  1 

1 Cwnmeoeaa  la  the  Inneikm  of  tbe  Bir> 

WoreeetmliUe  . . . 
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499 
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|mini{baBi  niid  IKnningham  and  Paseley 
JCaaaia,  at  Binninitbaa,  and  etala  In  tbe 
|8evem,  a lUlle  bubw  Woreeater:  it  aiao 
leMomnnlealeaniili  ilie  Uadley  and  Sltal. 
(lufd-BnoA-Avoa  Canale. 

Vryrh>)'  and  KMlagUia  . 
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1 Connected  with  ibe  Corenlty  CanaL 
1 near  linddlealbe,l,  and  Irnnlnatn  la  tlta 
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ittie  burtb  and  Clyde  Caaal,  at  Oraaen. 
1 Binatb. 
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t ( :tMmeoeei  fai  the  tklewny  of  Lock  Gil. 
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1 73  milet  are  artiieinlly  formed ; tbe  re- 
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nw  aanneeled  by  BMaaa  of  Uda 

AnylMitire  .... 
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iR.sei 

IP.  591 

18 

i:93 

r Ma^  aanm  an  l■tbroaa  la  Arnleibke, 
lylag  brlweea  lx>eha  Crlua  aed  Uih>.  aad 

cunarrtleg  ibeta. 

Edtabaivli  and  GlaiMW 
Union 

A SUrUanhlm.  UaMlIht 
J eow^n.  an4Bdfai>> 

1 burf  beliire  . . .1 
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tbjmmenoee  la  tbe  atiteenlh  lock  of  tba 
Purth  aad  Clyde  Navt|pitiaB.  ahant  9 mllea 
W,  of  Palkira.  and  temiiiialce  la  a baata 

at  Rdiabingli. 

Pnttb  nad  Clyda  « • \ 
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l oatDtrneea  in  tlte  Forth,  la  Oraato- 
aioalb  llarboar.  and  loclu  dowa  into  tha 

llraarb  tn  Iba  Maah*( 
Ua4  Canal,  at  Qlna-f 

narkeblre.  awl  Stir-  V 
liapblre  . . . . ^ 

9| 

•!  Bowling*!  Hay,  near  Dalmnir 
Barafoot:  IJda  eaiuU  atiMn  a mnmtn,„mL 
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Ooraa. 
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■Wa  of  UUigow,  |iajaaa  ibruagb  Pak- 
wy  and  teralaatea  at  Jobaatosa : Item  a 
raHway  jolaa  H.  whieli  la  caotinaed  to  the 
naibnar  of  Ardroaaaa:  tha  rafrway  laXU 
mllaa  long. 

Commeneaa  la  Iba  tUeway  of  the  Dee. 
naai  KirlMnifhtUht.  ■ m » 

UlrokeMu  • • . . 

tUrkcwdbrigbtebire  . 
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Look  Kan,  tbmagb  which  tka  navigation 

aaaal  eataada  to  tha  Boat  Pool  at  Dairy, 
•haft  it  termlnaiea. 

RaglM  at  OU  Monklaad  Cual-worka. 

Monk  land  • • . . 

lAoaifceUri*  .... 
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|aad  pmaee'la  la  OUagow,  where  it  c»a. 

.maniealoawiiha  btaiich  of  tbe  P.>r1b  and 
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Besides  the  canals  noticed  in  the  foregoinj'  tables,  there 
are  many  rivers  which  have  been  mude  imvigable  by  short 
ruts  at  different  parts;  others  have  had  their  channels 
turne(l,  or  canals  made  parallel  to  them,  and  several  have 
been  extended  by  branch  cuts.  These  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered os  canals,  but  a notice  of  them  could  not  be  given 
in  the  tables  without  increasing  their  length  considerably. 

tNichoH,  Priestley,  and  Walker’s  Hittorical  Acermnt  of 
the  l^itvigabU;  TJii'cr#,  CanaU,  <fc.,  (f  Great 
Parliamentary  Report*  on  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  on 
/w;^rorcmwi/r  in /re/tmaf;  C.  W.  Williams’ s Obeervation* 
rm  the  Inland Savigation  of  Ireland;  Tatbam's  Political 
Economy  of  Inluna  Savigation ; Phillips’s  General  History 
of  Inland  Navigation.) 

CANAL,  ANTO'NIO,  called  Canaletto,  was  the  son  of 
Bernardo  Canal,  who,  although  descended  from  one  of  the 
noblo  families  of  Venice,  followed  the  profession  of  a scene* 
painter.  Antonio  was  bom  at  Venice,  but  the  precise  date 
of  his  birth  appears  to  be  unknown  ; at  his  death,  in  1768. 
he  was  aged  71.  Ho  originallv  followed  his  father's  orcu* 
pation ; and  the  style  of  his  early  practice  may  be  traced  in 
the  boldness  and  vigour  of  his  later  works,  and  the  decep- 
tive reality  of  the  effect.  About  the  year  1719,  disgusts 
ivith  the  petty  annoyances  of  the  theatre,  be  abandoned 
it  altogether,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  employed  him- 
self for  a long  time  in  studying  from  the  antient  ruins.  On 
his  return  home,  he  devoid  nimself  to  painting  views  in 
the  city,  and  original  compositiona.  In  the  latter  pari  of  his 
life  be  visited  London,  wuere  he  was  in  great  estimation. 
Walpole  imagines  that  one  object  of  his  coming  was  to  in- 
vest part  of  tbe  wealth  he  luul  acquired  in  the  English 
funds. 

His  handling  is  light,  bold,  and  firm ; hU  colouring 
bright,  true,  and  relishing ; his  figures  well  disposed.  He 
has  di«played  no  less  art  in  his  choice  of  subjeetH  and  sites, 
and  disposal  of  all  tbe  separate  parts,  than  in  the  treatment 
and  execution.  He  sometimes  us^  the  camera,  which 
enabled  him  to  attain  tbe  utmost  exactness  in  his  linear 
perspective ; but  be  used  it  discreetly,  always  correcting  and 
improving  the  tints  and  aerial  effects.  In  his  pictures,  the 
palaces  of  the  Adriatic  are  brought  before  the  eye  with  all 
the  yivkl  boautv  of  the  actual  scone ; and  his  original  oom- 

EDsitions,  in  which  the  antient  and  the  modern  are  most 
appily  blended,  partake  of  the  reality  of  his  views.  His 
works  are  voiy  numerous,  and  are  seen  in  every  collection. 

His  pupil  Guardi  is  the  meet  eminent  of  his  followers. 
He  paints  in  a stylo  which  is  brilliant  and  agreeable,  but 
less  solid  and  loss  exact  than  his  master's.  (Zanetti.) 
CANALIRA.  [IsopoDA.] 

CANARA,  a province  on  the  west  coast  of  Hindustan 
between  12’  and  li"  N.  lat,  and  between  74*  and  76^  E. 
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long.  This  province  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bejspore  and 
the  Portuguese  territory;  on  tbe  K.  by  Mysore  and  the 
Balaghaut  ceded  districts ; on  llie  S.  by  tlie  Malulmr  pro* 
vince,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  length 
of  the  province  along  the  roast  from  N.  to  S.  is  180  miles, 
and  its  mean  breadth  is  about  -tU  miles  : tbo  total  area  has 
been  computed  at  7r<80  snuaro  miles:  of  this  area  <iu22 
square  miles  are  contained  below  and  ‘2758  square  miles 
above  the  Ghauts  [Ghauts.] 

The  province  is  divided  into  tiro  districts,  North  and 
South  Gansra ; the  line  of  division  is  about  IS'’  40'  N. 
lat  The  surfeeo  of  Canara  is  rveky  snd  uneven.  On  the 
high  grounds  red  navel  prevails  : near  the  coast  (he  soil  is 
sandy,  but  tbe  valleys  are  well  adapted  for  rice  cultivation. 
There  are  several  mountain  streams  in  the  province,  but 
no  rivers  of  conse<|Ucncc.  The  lulimir  nx|uired  lo  brin^ 
the  land  into  cultivation  is  great,  owing  to  the  ineouali- 
tics  of  the  eurfaco.  which  make  it  necessary  to  level  the 
fields  before  they  can  be  ploughed.  If  after  the  land 
has  been  brought  under  tillage  it  siiould  be  neglected  for 
ono  or  two  years,  it  will  bo  broken  by  numerous  deep  gullies 
formed  by  the  torrenis  which  fall  during  the  monsoon.  It 
is  probably  owing  to  the  constant  attention  thus  rendered 
necessary  that  each  proprietor  is  obliged  to  reside  upon  his 
farm,  and  that  the  extent  of  the  individual  farms  is  very 
small.  For  the  same  reason  the  revenue  denied  by  the 
government  from  the  holders  of  the  land  is  very  inconsider- 
able. 

The  entire  population  of  Canara  in  1807  was  576,640 
souls,  of  whom  396,672  inhabited  tbe  southern  districL 
The  proportion  of  Brahmins  was  computed  at  rather  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  remainder  are  engaged  in  cultivating  the 
soil : one-fifth  of  these  cultivators  are  slaves.  The  in* 
habitants  of  the  sea-coast  are  principally  Mohammedans 
and  those  of  the  interior  Jains,  one  of  the  Hindu  sects  that 
are  considered  heretical  by  the  Brahmins. 

Almost  the  only  production  of  the  province  is  rice,  for 
cultivating  which  tbe  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  rains.  Land  of  the  first  quality  yields 
two  and  sometimes  three  harvests  of  rice  in  tbe  year.  In* 
ferior  lands  yield  one  crop  of  rice  and  another  of  some  in- 
ferior grain  annually.  Cocoo-nuU,  betel,  and  pepper  are 
cultivated,  but  not  extensively.  The  rent  of  land  varies 
between  one-fourth  and  ono-lmlf  of  the  gross  produce ; it 
very  rarely  happens  that  the  proprietor  alters  the  assess* 
inent  of  a Ihrm  or  removes  the  tenant,  who  is  considered  by 
custom  to  have  a kind  of  right  to  the  occupancy.  Out  of 
the  rent  paid  by  the  tenant  to  the  proprietors  the  kUer  con- 
tributes 60  per  cent,  to  the  revenue  of  the  government 
which  thus  receives  from  15  lo  30  per  cent,  of  tbe  gross 
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pDKiiirp  uf  the  land.  When  a furiu  ia  duld  it  usually  brings 
us  purchase  money  from  eight  to  twelve  years'  net  rent,  the 
price  rarving  according  to  the  proximity  ef  towns. 

The  chief  tow'ns  are,  in  the  north  dhision  Batticollah. 
and  in  the  south  division  Mangalore  and  Barcelure.  Bat* 
licollah  stands  on  the  sca-Coasl  in  13'  55'  N.  lot.,  and  74"  37' 
E.  long. ; it  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Scanda- 
hulay,  a small  stream  which  waters  a beautiful  valley  sur* 
nmnded  by  bills.  Mangalore  is  built  on  the  margin  of  a 
salt  lake,  which  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a sandy  beach 
in  18®  53'  N.  lat,  and  74”  57'  E.  long.  Mangalore  is  a 
place  of  wnsiderable  trade  ; the  exports  con.sist  principally 
of  rice,  betel-nut,  pepper,  sandal-wood,  and  turmeric,  to 
Muscat,  Goa,  Bombay,  and  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The 
inijKirls  consist  of  raw  sugar  and  silk  from  Bengal  and 
China,  and  of  oil  and  ghee  from  Surat.  Tho  I’ortuguese 
bad  a factory  at  Mangalore,  which  was  dostreyed  in  1596 
by  the  Aralitt  from  Muscat.  In  1769  the  town  was  taken 
by  tlio  English,  but  was  immediately  retaken  by  Hyder. 
Ill  1 793  it  again  surrendered  to  the  English,  and  was  imme- 
diatoly  thereafter  besiege^l  by  Tippoo,  and  when  at  the  con- 
clusion nf  the  war  it  was  given  up  to  that  chief  was  little 
more  than  a heap  of  ruins.  The  fortifications  have  sino: 
been  entirely  dismantle«l.  Tlie  population  is  estimated  at 
30.0U0  souls.  Bartx'lore,  supposim  to  lie  the  Barace  of  the 
antients,  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast  55  miles  N.  from  Man- 
galore. in  13'  37'  N.  lat.,  and  74”  47'  E.  long. 

The  province  of  Canaro,  which  till  then  had  been  subject 
to  Hindu  s»  ay,  was  subdued  by  Hyder  Ali.  rajah  of  Mysore 
in  1763.  On  the  ilcaih  of  his  son  Tippoo,  in  1799,  the 
whole  province  was  placed  under  British  authority  ; it  has 
since  remained  in  our  possession,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  uninterrupieil  Iranijuillity.  The  wars  that  had  disturbed 
the  province  between  its  cninquesl  by  Hyder  and  iU  pos- 
.sirssion  by  the  English  had  much  reduced  the  population, 
and  a considerable  part  of  the  country  had  been  suffered  to 
run  waste  and  was  overgrown  with  jungle.  Since  that 
time  a great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  numbers 
and  condition  of  tlio  |x’ople,  which  is  shown  by  the  licttor 
quality  of  their  dress  and  greater  ailentiun  to  other  comforts, 
os  well  as  by  a dccreaso  in  the  number  and  atrocity  of  the 
crimes  committed  by  them. 

(Buchanan's  Journey  through  .Vy#ore,  C<xnara^  and 
Mulubitr;  Mill's  Huiory  of  liriitth  India;  Reports  q/'j 
Committees  of  Iloiise  of  Commons  on  the  a^nirs  of  ImUa.)  I 

CANARIES,  a group  of  islands  m tho  North  Atlantic  ' 
Ocean,  lung  t.ff  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  parallels 
of  27®  40'  and  29®  30'  N.  lat,  and  the  meridians  of  13®  30'  i 
and  Ifi®  20'  W.  long.  I.anzarota  is  the  most  eastern  island  ; 
of  the  group,  and  Ferro,  from  which  the  meridians  used  to  j 
lie  generally  reckoned,  is  the  roost  westerly.  I 

These  islands  are  by  some  supposed  to  I>e  iho  Fortunate  ; 
T>laiuls  of  the  antients  : but  others  consider  this  name  to 
refer  to  Madeira.  Perhaps  the  Canaries  however  have  the 
aetier  claim,  if  we  follow  the  deseripliim  in  Pliny  (vi.  38), 
which  i*  taken  from  Juba,  the  learned  Mauritanian  prince. 
.Tuba  calls  one  island  Nivaria,  or  Snow  Island,  which  is  pro- 
bablv  Teneriffe ; another  island  he  rails  Canaria,  fnnn  the 
number  of  dogs  of  a lai^e  size  that  were  found  there ; Juba 
had  two  of  these  dogs.  It  is  probable  that  the  Gotha  and 
Vandals  who  inva<luil  the  coa-sU  of  Mauritania  may  have 
l>ceii  acquninterl  with  this  group;  hut  the  lirst  account  we 
have  of  them  in  moilern  times  is  about  the  year  13.30,  by  a : 
French  bhin  which  was  driven  among  them  by  stress  of  j 
weather.  Upon  this  discovery  a Spanish  nobleman,  Don  : 
Luis,  Count  of  Claramonte,  obtained  a grant  of  the  islands  ] 
from  P(*|k;  Clement  VI..  with  tho  title  of  king.  Nothing  I 
was  however  done  towards  making  a settlement  till  1385,  j 
when  a fleet  under  Ferdinando  Perara  sailed  from  Cadiz  { 
and  touched  at  Lanzarnte.  hut  was  driven  away  by  the  na-  | 
tives.  The  next  expedition  was  from  Seville,  in  1.393.  but  ; 
no  possession  was  taken  of  anv  of  the  islands.  In  1-100 
anotlicr  fl-ft  saileil  from  Rochelle,  under  John  dc  Bcthen- 
court,  and  anchored  at  I..anzarote,  where  they  bniU  a fort  at 
Point  Rubimn.  The  adventurers  then  passed  over  to  Fuer- 
ta\entura : but  being  opposed  by  the  native*  they  were 
obliged  to  re  emhnrk.  Bethencoiirt  returned  to  Spain,  and 
having  obtained  (him  Dm  Henry  III.  a grant  of  the  islands, 
with  the  title  of  king,  again  suil^  to  Lanzarotc  with  a largo 
armament,  and  in  Juno,  1405.  passed  over  to  Fuertaveniura, 
of  which  he  took  possessiem.  He  next  sailed  to  Grand  Ca- 
nary and  Palma,  from  both  of  which  he  was  driven  by  the 
names.  He  was  more  fortunate  at  Oomera,  where*  to  bis 


surprise,  lie  found  several  of  the  natives  speaking  Spanish. 
To  account  for  this,  it  appears  that  about  tliirty  years  pre- 
viously some  Spaiiinh  vessels  had  touched  at  this  island, 
and  bad  left  a priest  there  to  conwert  the  natives  to  the 
Romish  faith.  A’o  written  account  of  this  visit  exists. 

Beihcncourt  next  wont  to  Ferro,  or  Hierro,  whore  he  was 
received  in  the  most  fnendly  terms  by  the  natives  ; he  left 
a garrison  in  the  island,  ana  returned  to  Fuertaventura.  In 
Ntivetnber,  1406,  he  mustered  all  his  forces  to  make  another 
attempt  on  the  Grand  Canar)'.  in  which  he  was  again  un- 
successful, and  in  consequcnco  returned  to  Spain  to  soli- 
cit assistance,  but  be  died  in  140S.  Tho  nephew  of 
Bethencourt,  in  1418,  sold  his  right  to  these  islands  to 
Henry  de  Guzman,  another  Spanish  nobleman,  who  ex- 
pended large  sums  in  endeavouring  to  subdue  the  other 
islands.  He  altogether  fkiled  in  his  schemes,  though  in 
1461  the  Snaniards  went  Ihrough  the  form  of  taking  pos- 
session of  Canary  and  Teneriffe. 

Some  difference  having  arisen  between  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal with  regard  to  these  islands,  in  consequence  of  a second 
sale  of  them  by  the  nephew  of  Bethencourt  to  the  latter 
power,  the  Portuguese  arrived  in  force  at  Lanzarote  to  lake 
possession  ; but  the  dispute  was  settled  by  treaty,  in  which 
the  islands  were  ceded  to  Spain.  After  various  other  fruit- 
less attempts  to  subdue  the  Grand  Canary,  a treaty  of  com- 
merce was  entereil  into  with  the  chiefs  of  that  island  in 
1476  ; but  in  the  same  year  the  court  of  Castillo  purchased 
the  right  to  the  three  unconquered  islands  of  Canary,  Tene- 
riffe, and  Pulma,  and  in  tho  following  year  scut  out  a fleet 
to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Canary,  which  however  was 
not  finally  accompliahed  till  April,  1 4H3,  seventy-seven  years 
after  the  first  descent  on  the  island  by  John  dc  Bethencourt. 

In  1490  a Hcet  was  equipped  for  the  subjugation  of 
Palma  and  Teneriffe,  and  arrited  at  Pulma  in  September. 
Palma  wa.s  taken  about  May  following.  The  fleet  then 
sailed  Teneriffe,  in  May.  1493,  when  this  large  islanu 
waa  reduced  without  bhxxlshed.  Since  this  time  Uie  Cana- 
ries have  always  belonged  to  the  Spanish  crown,  though 
several  descents  have  at  different  times  been  made  upon 
them,  which  have  generally  proved  unsuccessful.  Those 
nearest  the  Africnn  shores  have  been  ravaged  by  Bat  bury 
corsairs. 

This  group  consist.s  of  the  following  large  islands  : — Ca- 
nary. Tenonffc,  Palma,  Ferro,  Goniera.  Fuertaventura,  and 
Lanzarote.  There  are  also  some  smaller  islands,  as  Santa 
Clara.  Alegranza,  mid  Graciosa.  The  coasts  of  the  islands 
arc  high  and  precipitous,  but  here  and  there  broken  by  <ieep 
clefts.  The  mountains  generally  rise  towards  llic  centre  of 
the  islands,  bleak  and  bare,  and  arc  full  of  pointed  rocks. 
During  tho  winter  there  is  snow  on  several  of  the  highest 
summits.  TIhi  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  a hulf-vxliiict  voUano, 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  11,400  feet,  and  as  it  is  viewed 
from  the  sea  at  a distance,  seems  to  spring  out  of  tho  waver 
like  a sugar-loaf.  They  are  all  of  volcanic  formation,  and 
in  p.irts  exceedingly  fertile ; they  produce  grain  and  fruits, 
both  Tropical  and  European,  in  abundance.  volcano 
hurst  out  in  1824  it)  the  island  of  Ijtnzarolo.  Tltc  vine  is 
largely  cultivated,  and  in  mo^t  of  the  inlands  wine  is  made, 
which  is  well-known  in  Eurojic  under  the  name  of  * Teiie- 
riffc,'  that  island  being  the  principal  seal  of  the  wine  trade. 
Sugar  is  also  made,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  course 
linens,  cloths,  and  silks.  An  active  trade  is  kept  up  among 
the  islands,  and  they  have  large  fisheries  on  the  African 
coast.  There  are  no  close  harbours,  the  anchorage  being 
generally  open  roadsteads,  few  of  which  can  be  considered 
safe  except  during  the  fine  season.  The  depth  of  aator 
between  the  islands  is  very  great,  and  the  passages  ore  good. 
Supplies  of  provisions.  &c.,  may  be  obtained  from  any  of 
them,  though  some  of  the  islands  ere  without  water,  and 
depend  on  rain,  which  they  keep  in  tanks.  AH  kinds  of 
domestic  cattle  abound,  though  only  goats  and  sheep  were 
found  there.  Camels  have  been  introduccrl,  but  do  not 
thrive  a all.  Each  Uland  has  its  governor ; but  the  whole 
group  is  under  a governor-general,  who  commonly  resides 
at  Teneriffe,  though  all  the  Taw  court*  are  held  at  Canary. 

I Being  situated  within  the  general  limits  of  the  trade-wind, 
these  islands  enjoy  a fine  climate,  and  ore  very  healthy  ; iu 
summer  there  is  a land  breeze  off  them  at  night.  The  S.W. 
winds,  though  rare,  blow  strong  and  bring  rain,  while  the 
S.K.  wind  is  drv  and  hot,  like  the  sirocco  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  inhabitants  may  now  be  considered  as 
; Spaniards,  though  after  their  eonoucst  they  did  not  endea- 
1 vour  to  cxtirpaic  the  aborigines,  who  were  colled  Guauebes, 
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out  intermarried  freely  with  them  after  their  conrersinn  to 
the  Rumi^  faith.  OwiiiK  to  thin  intermixture,  the  Gusiu^hee 
have  now  eefufed  to  exist  as  a separate  people.  Mummies 
of  the  aborigines,  wrapped  in  goat-skins,  have  Wen  founil 
in  caves  in  tne  mountains.  At  tlia  time  of  Bvthencourt's 
visit,  llio  group  was  not  under  one  government,  but  roost  of  the 
islands  were  divided  into  one  or  more  portions,  governed  by 
independeut  chiefs,  and  the  boundaries  were  marked  off  by 
walls  of  loose  atone.  The  inhabitants  consequently  differed 
considerably  in  manners  and  customs.  Their  clothing  was 
goat-skins,  and  their  weapons  were  slings,  darts,  spears, 
and  cluW : they  believed  in  one  God,  and  polygamy  was  not 
allowed ; they  were  social  and  cheerful,  and  fond  of  music. 
The  present  inhabitants  are  bigoted  Catholics:  the  whole 
giuup  forms  a bishop’s  see,  who  is  a suffragan  of  tho  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville. 

Comparaiive  statement  of  the  population  of  the  Canary 
Islands  from  the  year  1 7-13  to  1836. 
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Tlio  extent  of  hml  in  the  wlidle  of  the  seven  islands  is:— 
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3.6S7 
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4.006 

4.444j  757 

».53 

TuUl  . . ' 

13S.198 

l&S.86d 

1 194,Sl6i 

1 933.645I  97,bfi3 

71-96 

Table  showing  the  annual  pro|>jrtiun  of  dcHlhs,  ^c.,  to  iho 
population.  
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The  number  of  monasteries  in  the  Canary  Islands  is  41, 
in  which  tliere  are  IB7  priests  and  friars  of  different  ranks, 
and  13  noviciates.  In  U convents  there  are  210  nuns  and 
13  novu'iates. 

The  following  statement  of  the  extent  of  each  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  wiih  Uie  number  of  houses  and  other 
buildings;  and  die  quantities  of  the  principal  productions 
grown  in  one  year,  is  taken  (rtim  returns  mode  to  govern- 
ment by  the  British  consul  resident  in  the  islands > 
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Pasrgiuiii*  of 

$1<M  yanhu 

Under  cultivation 447,401 

Uncultivated  and  common  land,  wooded  1,883,275 
There  are  l>esidcs  about  30.000  occupied  bv  houses, 
streets,  &c.  making  the  whole  extent,  2,360,576  fanegadas, 
or  346 1 square  miles. 

A summari/  nf  the  Slatietics  of  Ike  Canary  /ghmde. 
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A Statement  of  the  quantities  of  the  several  articles,  the 
produce  of  the  Island  of  Teneriffu.  which  were  uxpurli'd 
from  the  port  of  Santa  Cruz  tu  foreign  countries,  in  the 
year  i 8.33. 
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The  importations  and  exportations  to  and  from  tho  whole 
of  the  islands  during  1633  were  as  under:— 
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The  goods  iuipurtod  into  the  islands  arc  sugar,  coffee, 
brandy,  ooni.  paper,  soap,  oil,  candles,  leather,  fabrics  la 
silk,  woollen,  flax,  and  cotton;  glass,  earthenware.  &c. 

Tbe  articles  exported  arc  silk,  brandy,  pulse,  grain,  fish, 
barilla,  wine.  Orrhdia  weed.  &c. 

Three  other  articles  for  exportation  are  of  recent  introduc- 
tion m tbe  islands.  These  ore  rock-moss  tiinny- 

flsh  (a/un),  and  cochinoal:  the  latter,  reeding  on  the  Cactus 
Opunlia.  increased  greatly  during  the  ^ear  1833.  In  that 
year  1275  lbs.  were  expirted  to  tbe  Peninsula. 

The  chief  towns  are  Las  Palmas,  in  C'anary,  with  a popu- 
lation of  about  lU.OOO;  Santa  Cruz,  in  Tencriffe,  the  seat 
of  the  governor,  has  a populatiou  of  about  85UU  ; and  San 
Cbristoial  de  la  loiguna,  which  stands  on  a high  plum  in 
the  same  island,  has  a population  of  near  9000;  (Jratava* 
near  the  foot  of  the  high  reak,  has  about  7000  inhabiuntt, 
Santa  Cruz  is  also  the  name  of  the  chief  town  of  Palma. 

(Glas.  Iliftory  </  the  Camriea;  Humboldt's  Travels; 
Vo4i  Burh's  Description  of  the  Cananee.) 

CANA'KIES,  in  musi(^  a quick  donee  tune,  in  three- 
I eight  time,  said  to  have  been  imported  from  the  Canary 
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Iftlanilft,  though  in  all  probability  it  wa&  exported  thither 
from  Normandy  by  John  de  Belhencourl,  who  invaded 
them  at  the  clo«e  of  the  fourteenth  centurv.  Purcell  haa. 
in  l>is  * Diocletian,' introduced  the  Canariet.  His  tune  is 
in  two  strains  of  eight  bars  each,  in  three>eight  time. 

CANARY  BIRD,  or  CANARY  FINCH— /.<?  S^rin 
dt  Canarie  of  the  French,  Der  Cnnitrx^vfigel  of  the  (5er- 
tnnns,  Cunario  of  the  Italians,  the  Camirv  of  the  English. 
FriugUlt  Citnaria  of  Linnieus* — the  well-known  songster 
whirli  is  to  be  found  caged  in  every  house  where  the  in- 
mates arc  fond  of  song-birds.  The  Canary  Islanrla  are  the 
mnwt  frequented  haunts  of  the  species.  )n  the  wild  state 
the  prevailing  hue,  according  to  the  observation*  of  Adnn- 
aoii,  LahidanliOre,  and  others,  is  grey  or  brown,  mingled 
however  witli  other  colours,  but  never  reaching  the  bril- 
liancy of  plumage  exhibited  by  the  bird  in  captivity ; a 
brilliancy  arising  from  long  domestication  and  repeated 
CMSscs  with  analogous  species.  Its  introduction  into  Euru|K> 
is  stated  by  some  to  have  taken  place  in  the  I4lh  century; 
but  Uerhstoiii  names  the  lK.-ginning  of  the  IGlh*^.  ‘The 
arrival.'  says  tho  author  last  quoterl,  ‘ of  the  canary  in  Eu- 
rope. is  thus  dcscribcsl A vessel  which,  in  addition  to  its 
other  merchaiulizo.  was  bringing  a numlier  of  these  birds 
to  Ixghorn,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  opposite  the 
island  of  Elba,  where  these  httle  birds,  having  been  set  at 
liberty,  took  refuge.  'J'he  climate  being  favourable  they 
tiu'n'ascd,  and  would  certainly  have  become  naturalized, 
had  !iot  the  wish  to  possess  them  occasioned  their  being 
cuuglit  in  such  numbers  that  at  last  ihev  were  cxtiri>ntea 
from  ihcir  new  alnxle.  From  this  cause  Italy  was  tho  first 
European  country  where  tho  canary  was  reared.  At  first 
their  education  was  dillh  ult,  as  the  proper  manner  of  treating 
theiii  was  unknown  ; and  what  lendeil  to  render  them  scarce 
was,  that  only  the  male  birds  were  brought  over,— no  females. 
The  grey  of  its  primitive  colour,  darker  on  the  back  and 
greener  on  the  lielly,  has  undergone  so  many  changes  from 
its  being  domesticated,  from  the  climate,  and  from  the 
union  with  binU  analogous  to  it  (in  Italy  with  the  cilril 
(Inch,  the  serin  ; in  our  country  (Germany)  with  tho  linnet, 
the  green-finch,  the  siskin,  anu  the  goldfinch,  that  now  wc 
have  canaries  of  all  colours.  If  we  h^  not  Eufllcient  proof 
that  canaries  came  originally  from  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
we  should  think  the  citril  finch,  the  serin,  and  the  siskin, 
were  the  wild  stuck  of  the  domesticated  race.  1 have  seen 
a bird  wbose  parents  were  a siskin  ami  serin,  which  perfectly 
■^semhled  a variety  of  the  canary  which  is  called  tho  green. 
I have  also  seen  mules  from  a female  grey  canary,  in  which 
was  no  trace  of  their  true  parentage.  The  grey,  the  yellow, 
the  white,  the  blackish,  and  the  chestnut,  are  the  principal 

* Dr.  ilnurkeB  (,Z’tvii‘gknl  Junmoi.  roL  v,  ii.  70)  coaiidsrt  FrimgUlti 
Cataria  uiU  Fri*^Ua  i/vlyrd'-rn  ai  »yDuo\iB«,  atul  Ite  yt***  «■  eI«bAnt« 
e<nrrlptk>a  uT  llr«  bini  ui  it  anpeats  iD  Muteiro.  Of  its  babiu  I>r.  Hclnekra 
MV*,  tkal  it  buiUli  III  lliirk  btuh>  )iicb*brvbt  BD«i  Uv««.  with  rtiul*.  mo««, 
fp«itier*,  balr.  ke  ; tW  U iwin  in  F«bnur7.  Uy*  lV«pa  S>«r  to  w*  p*l«-bIo« 
*K(K.  •O'i  hKirKf*  flip  vlinrn  (»vt  uii(Ve<)UPbtly  •*>)  in  • IIp  obMrrp* 

thai  it  If  Tpry  UMt'Ur,  liaiuiting  sail  mrvttinit  in  canlrni  nbout  ibe  cUy.  ' 1( 
If  n iiirU*htniI  •onttilrr.'  Um  l>octot.  *wiih,  ixiyoird  diiBbl,  moth  of  the 
ni{(hun«itle'*  atwl  sky  Uik's.  bul  n<>ne  ot  Ihr  tong,  allbouKh  three 

or  fuiir  ik)r*l4rks  in  e»uAiwine<)t  in  Fnnrhal  are  the  only  rismolrt  of  any  of 
tivesa  Ihree  binls  in  the  island,  nod  tMiwuhsUtKiinir  the  i;<-tt«r*l  opiDwn  tlint 
•nrh  notes  nre  the  rpfoli  of  •■ducatton  in  the  eannry  : it  if  in  foil  ana^  tboul 
nine  moniUt  in  th>'  yr«r.  I hsTp  hrnrd  one  sins  on  the  vin^.  and  i«»sin{ 
friMn  one  tree  to  another  at  snne  disuncp,  and  are  told  that  dnnne  the  pairini; 
aeasou  thit  ti  serycumreoa.  Kach  Sock  haa  ila  own  sane.  <ukJ.  fran  Indl- 
tIdiuUsin  the  some  garden  diHrrin^  eonUderab})',  1 suspeei  Uiat  of  each  nest 
varies  more  or  Was.  After  Mie  breeding  season,  they  flo»  aIo«j(  vtiih  Uuuets, 
guMSnelies,  he.,  ami  are  then  seM>nn  seen  iu  gardens.  The  moult  takes 
placv  in  Anfast  and  i<eptml>er.  An  old  bird  caught  ami  put  into  a raite  will 
•uRirtimcf  Sins  a}m»al  imreedlaleiy,  but  seldom  lives  kreser  than  the  second 
year  in  eunftnemetil.  Tlir  voaox  fMtn  the  nest  are  difticuh  to  rear,  drin: 
l^aerally  at  the  Qrst  nioall.  Yliey  cross  readily  ailh  ihv  dosm-sticaCed  variety, 
and  llte  pruj^rai  are  Urser.  uruaser.  belter  breeders,  and,  to  my  fauie.  better 
sunxsters  aisu  lii^n  the  latter;  but  a pare  wild  suns  *■>  island  eanary-.  at 
hberiy,  in  fuU  throat,  and  in  a part  of  the  country  so  distant  from  the  haunts 
of  men  tliat  it  is  auite  iiuwphisticated.  is  anequalled,  is  its  kind,  by  any 
thins  1 haie  ever  beard  in  the  way  of  hlrd-muuc.' 

In  Ibe  last  edition  of  Mimtafu's  Ormthotostcal  ni<’liunitrv  (1933)  it  is 
ataterl  that  lire  FrinstUa  Canaria  of  Linnauu,  wlioaa  habilallon  ia  aiud  by 
tfraeliii  and  Turton  lu  l>c  ludU,  Is  nut  this  species, but  au  apparenUy  spurknis 
one.  Iu  the  iweinh  eililiun  of  the  Syslema  Nalurie.  the  habitat  assist'll 
FritgUi*  *a-’ymoM  is  * Madera,'  are)  that  ullotted  to  PrinifilU  ('anatia  is  tire 
Canary  Islands,  ' llaUlul  in  Canariis  Jnsulia.'  In  Umelin's  edition,  liuiia 
and  the  (?a|>«  of  (loud  no)>e  are  the  Walities  |pven  to  bfe/yrorea;  but  tlie 
Canary  Islands  nre  atill  stated  to  b«  the  hahitHt  of  F.  Ccwnnis.  ' Habitat  in 
InsuUs  Canariis.  a)iisi|ve  tnana  Atlaniiei,  in  litiore  kthew  orlentali,  pet 
orenetii  butoium  familiarta,  kinxwva,  pxrexie  enniana/  &c.  Ac. 

I Frufrasit.  Briinle,  in  his  edition  of  Moi.iuu.  tbiu  WTltes  on  this  part  of 
the  subject:  'The  ordinal  stock  la  saUi  to  have  been  importr<l  frum  the 
Canary  IsW.  alarui  the  i4ih  eeniuty ; a cireiimstance  not  meuiionevl  bv  JJe- 
Ion,  and  diseirdiied  >iy  Syme.  (or  these  reasons.  The  wild  birds  foond  In  the 
f'noars  KWs,  save  lie,  bear  less  reserehJance  in  suox  and  piureai;e  lu  the 
doaiesiK-  eauary  l)isn  to  the  s.skin  of  Gertnany,  the  venlumn  of  Italy,  or  the 
•enn  of  Frsnee,  The  |>lumajre  «f  these  is  a tnialureuf  yellow,  preen,  anti  vrrv 
little  lironn  ot  gt^j : whilst  lire  «Uil  canary  has  a plutnafr  of  dregy  rrernufi 
xrey  . tliie  of  these  birds,  which  1 received  from  hi.  Michael' a,  uu|(  very 
Buch  like  the  liancL' 


varieties,  and  it  is  from  their  combination,  and  fi-om  their 
tints,  that  we  derive  the  numerous  varieties  that  wo  now 
possess.  Those  canarten  that  have  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  of  a dusky  green  or  linnet-brown,  and  the  under  part 
the  yellowish  green  of  the  green-bird,  with  dark  brown  eyes, 
are  the  strongest,  and  most  nearly  resemble  the  primitive 
race.  Tho  yellow  and  white  oRen  have  red  eyes,  and  arc 
the  most  tender.  The  chestnut  are  the  most  uncommon, 
and  hold  a middle  rank  for  strength  and  length  of  life, 
between  the  two  extremes.  But  as  the  plumage  of  the 
iiitermetliaie  ones  is  a mixture  of  these  principal  colours, 
their  value  defends  on  the  pretty  and  regular  manner  in 
which  they  are  marked.  The  canary  that  is  most  admired 
amongst  us  now  is  one  with  the  body  white  or  yellow,  the 
head,  particularly  if  crested,  wings  and  tail,  yellowish  dun; 
tho  lieroiid  in  degree  is  of  a golden  yellow,  with  ibo  bead, 
wings,  and  tail  black,  or  at  least  dmky  grey.  Next  follow 
the  grey  or  blackisb,  with  a yellow  head  and  collar;  anti 
tho  yellow  with  a blackish  or  green  tuft,  which  are  very 
much  valued.  As  for  those  that  are  irregularly  spotted, 
speckled,  or  variegated,  tlioy  arc  much  less  sought  after, 
and  arc  used  to  pair  with  (hose  of  one  colour,  white,  yellow, 
grey,  brown-grey,  and  the  like.’ 

The  usual  length  of  a canary  is  about  five  inches,  of 
which  the  tail  measures  about  two  and  a quarter.  The  hill 
is  al>out  five  lines  in  length,  strong,  sharply  pointed,  an<l 
inclining  to  white.  The  hhanks  or  feel,  as  they  are  techni- 
cally called,  are  about  eight  lines  long,  and  of  a tlesh-culour. 

The  female  i«  very  like  the  male,  but  is  generally  lc;ts 
bright  in  colour,  smaller  about  the  head,  bhoricr  about  the 
neck  and  body,  not  so  high  on  the  shanks,  and  altogelher  of 
a furin  somewhat  los.s  elegant  than  that  of  the  male.  There 
is  a bt^n-shaped  feather  under  the  bill,  and  the  temples 
and  circles  round  the  eye*  are  deeper  in  colour  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

Hybrids. 

1.  MuUt  bred  frijm  a ben  Camtry  and  a Go/d/fneb. — 
These  partake  of  the  parental  colours  on  both  sides.  Tho 
finest  are  produced  from  vellow  or  w lute  hen  canaries.  ‘ The 
most  beautiful,'  says  Bechstein,  * that  I have  seen  was  grey- 
ish ash-oolour  in  the  middle  of  its  crest,  and  silvery  white 
on  the  rest  of  its  bead  and  nape ; a broad  orange  border 
surrounded  the  beak,  and  the  nock  was  adorned  with  a white 
collar;  the  back  was  a dusky  grey  with  black  streaks  ; the 
rump  while,  the  under  part  of  the  botly  of  a snowy  white- 
ness; the  under  tail- coverts,  the  wings,  and  first  quill-feathers 
while,  bul  the  others,  os  well  as  the  coverts,  block  edged 
with  yellow  ; the  middle  of  the  wing  was  also  adorned  with 
a beautiful  golden-yellow  spot;  the  white  tail  bad  a black 
spot  on  the  sides,  the  white  beak  was  tipped  with  black,  the 
feet  were  white-  The  mother  of  this  beautiful  bird  was 
white,  with  a grecnish-grcy  crest.’ 

2.  Mules  bred  frum  a ben  Cuimry  and  a male  Siskin--^ 
The  young  always  resemble  the  siskin  in  shape.  If  the 
mother  be  green  they  will  bo  like  a hen  siskin  ; if  she  be 
white  or  yellow,  they  will  be  lighter  in  colour  than  a siskin, 
without  however  any  great  difference. 

3.  Mules  breti  between  a ben  Canary  and  a Green-bird, 
or  a Cifn/-^'«cA.— When  the  mother  is  neither  white  nor 
yellow  the  young  do  nut  differ  much  from  the  grey  or  green 
canary ; but  they  are  generally  rather  more  slender,  and 
their  bills  arc  also  shorter  and  thicker. 

4.  Mules  bred  bettceen  a hen  Canary  and  a Linnet. — 
These,  if  the  mother  be  white  or  yellow,  will  be  speckletl ; 
if  she  be  grey,  they  will  resemble  her  generally,  but  their 
tails  will  be  longer. 

. Most  of  these  mules  are  fruitful,  and  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  parents  to  pair ; but  when  the  union 
is  with  species  more  remote,  the  difficulty  increases  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  following  unions  have  in  a certain  degree  succeeded. 

3.  Mules  between  a hen  Canary  and  a Bullfinch. — Bcch- 
stem  Mutes  that  an  ardent  bullfiuch  will  sometimes  yield  to 
the  allurement*  of  a very  ardent  hen  canary,  and  that  he 
ha*  himself  witnessed  it,  observing,  however,  tliat  the  eggs 
seldom  prove  fruitful.  Hut  Dr.  Jassy,  of  Frankfort,  oo- 
tained  mules  of  a bullfinch  and  canary,  by  making  other 
canaries  sit  on  the  eggs  and  bring  up  the  young,  a plan 
puritued  in  Bohemia.  ' My  bullfincb.’  writes  Dr.  Jas^tv  to 
Bcchsicin,  ‘ is  so  aitaidied  to  the  female  canary  that  ho 
mourns  all  tho  time  they  are  separated,  and  cannot  bear 
any  other  bird.'  In  this  union  lufiod  01  crested  fcoiulcs 
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•hould  not  be  chosen,  bectuso  the  top-knot  would  be  vcr)' 
unbecoming  on  the  large  head  of  the  mule. 

6.  Mul*t  bttu'een  a hen  Canary  and  a Sightingale  f — 
Bechstcin  possessed  a nightingale  which,  having  been  for  a 
long  lime  shut  up  with  a female  canary,  lived  very  sociably 
with  her.  singing  as  usual.  He  paired  with  her  in  Bcch* 
stein's  presence,  but  the  eggs  were  unproductive,  and  Bet'b- 
stein  expresses  his  intention  to  try  the  plan  of  giving  the  eggs 
to  another  sitter,  if  the  same  thing  should  happen  again. 

Beaidos  the  birds  above  enumerated,  chaffinches,  yellow- 
hammers,  &C.,  have  been  tried,  but  with  no  good  success. 
The  author  last  above-quoted  says  that  lie  never  s;tw  a male 
canary  vcr)'  fund  of  a female  ycliowhammer,  tier  a mule  of 
the  latter  kind  of  a female  canary,  tliougb  the  plumage  muy 
be  selected  so  as  to  offer  a striking  resemblance. 

It  will  he  observed,  that  in  all  the  six  instani'cs  recorded 
the  canary  is  always  the  mother.  The  reason  why  breeders 
select  the  male  of  the  other  species  when  mules  are  desired, 
is  because,  though  a female  siskin,  or  goldfinch,  &c.,  might 
not  and  probably  would  not  object  to  the  union,  she  cuuld 
not  easily  Ik*  induced,  if  at  all,  to  lay  her  eggs  in  an  artifi- 
cial nest,  like  a canary'. 

Before  we  conclude  our  notice  of  the  hybrids,  we  roust 
again  refer  to  the  alleged  fruitfulness  of  some  of  the  mules, 
such  os  those  of  serm»,  dtril  riiichcs,  and  guhIGnehes.  a very 
interesting  subject  to  the  physiologist,  who  has.  in  following 
out  this  point  with  the  canary  bird  and  her  different  mates, 
an  opportunity  of  observing  how  far  these  hybrids  have  the 

fuwer  of  continuing  their  mixed  forms.  The  first  ci;gs  of  these 
ybrids  are  said  to  be  very  small,  and  the  young  hatchc*! 
from  them  very  weak.  The  eggs  of  the  next  year  are  said 
to  lie  larger,  and  the  nestlings  stronger  and  stouter. 

For  breeding,  a male  aged  from  two  to  Q\e  years  is  chosen 
by  the  experienced.  If  a young  male  be  introduced  among 
older  females,  the  offspring  will  consist  of  more  males  than 
there  are  females.  The  signs  of  age  are  rough  and  blackish 
scales  on  the  feet,  and  elongated  strong  claw-s.  It  is  not ' 
eoramon  to  meet  with  good  males,  and  such  are  valuable. 
Many  cocks  arc  mopes,  and  seldom  sing;  and  their  indif-  I 
fcrenco  to  their  hens  is  repaid  by  a similar  indifference  to  j 
them  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Some  are  violent,  beating  i 
and  often  killing  their  bens  and  nestlings;  while  others,  , 
from  an  excess  of  ardour,  tcaze  their  hens  while  they  are  : 
sitting,  or  tear  (he  nest  and  destroy  the  eggs,  in  Iheir  vexa-  i 
tion  at  the  incubation  abstracting  the  attention  of  their  ' 
mate : these  often  produce  at  last  so  much  excitement  in  ' 
the  females,  that  the  latter  abandon  their  eggs. 

Good  hens  are  not  less  valuable  and  scaa*e.  Some  of  the 
ardent  ones  lay,  but  will  not  sit ; others,  after  hatching  their 
nestlings,  neglect  to  feed  Uiem,  or  beat  them  and  ptek  out 
their  feathers,  so  that  the  hapless  young  die  wretchedly. 
To  some,  again,  laying  is  so  painful,  that  they  are  too  much 
fatigued  to  sit.  or  suffer  long  intervals  to  elapse  between  the 
times  of  depositing  each  egg. 

In  order  to  obtain  bright  and  good  plumage,  those  birds 
whene  colouiw  are  clear  and  whose  spots  are  clean  and  well 
iefined  should  be  placed  together.  A broivnish-grey  or 
greenish  bird  pain*d  with  one  of  a lively  yellow  often  pn> 
duoes  young  of  a dim  white,  and  of  other  admired  colours. 
Two  crested  birds  should  never  be  joined,  for  their  offspring 
arc  fretiueiulv  hatched  with  part  of  the  head  bald,  or  other- 
wise deformed  in  plumage. 

Berhstein  gives  the  following  directions  for  forwarding  the 
breeding  of  canaries  The  best  time  for  pairing  canaries 
is  tho  middle  nf  April.  Either  one  male,  ami  one  or  two 
fepiales,  are  placed  in  a large  cage,  or  many  of  both  sexes  ! 
are  united  in  a room  or  aviary,  having  the  advantage  of  a 
south  aspect.  Nests  made  of  turned  wood,  or  osiers,  are 
given  them,  as  straw  ones  are  too  easily  toni.  It  is  a good  < 
plan  to  place  in  the  room  or  aviary  slips  of  pine,  which  being  i 
cut  in  rebruary  do  not  lose  their  leaves.  If  a little  incio-  > 
sura  of  wire-gausc  can  be  fixed  over  the  window,  where  tho  I 
birds  can  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  nothing  will  more  effectually  ^ 
contribute  to  render  the  young  healthy  and  robust.  Birds  i 
which  are  to  be  paired  for  the  first  lime  should  be  previously 
placed  in  the  same  rage  for  seven  or  eight  days,  in  order  to 
oecome  acquainted  and  accustomed  to  live  together.  If  two 
females  are  to  bo  caged  with  one  male,  it  is  especially  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  be  together  long  enough  to  leave 
ofT  quarrelling,  and  the  pairing-cage  should  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  eoinmunirating  by  a sliding  door.  This 
being  done,  a lively  male  and  one  of  the  females  should  be  j 
fdao^  in  the  first  division ; as  soon  as  she  has  laid,  the  j 
male  should  he  noTed  iato  tho  other  divisioo,  the  dMr  of ' 


separation  being  sliut ; but  as  soon  as  tho  other  has  also 
laid,  the  door  may  be  left  open  : the  male  will  then  visit  the 
females  alternately,  and  they  will  not  trouble  thems-elvcs 
about  each  other;  but.  without  these  precautions, jealousy 
would  incline  them  to  fight  and  destroy  each  other's  eggs. 
,Wben  it  is  intended  to  place  a great  many  females,  double 
or  treble  the  number  of  males,  in  a room  or  aviary,  the  latter 
should  alwavs  be  first  paired  with  a single  female,  which 
w'ill  ever  al^cr  remain  tho  favourite;  and  it  will  only  be 
when  she  is  about  to  sit  that  he  will  pair  with  the  others: 
and  this  is  all  the  notice  he  will  take  of  them,  for  aAcrwards 
be  will  only  notice  their  young.  It  is  from  these  niutlicrs 
however  that  the  most  and  the  best  birds  arc  geiiorally  pn>- 
curetl.  If  the  floor  of  the  room  or  aviary  b well  covereil 
with  iut>ss,  little  else  need  be  addetl  for  making  the  nests, 
otherwise  they  should  be  supplied  with  the  hair  of  cows  and 
deer,  In^’s  bristles,  fine  hey,  lint,  wool  cut  two  or  three 
inches  lung,  paper-shavings,  end  the  like.  That  which  is 
coarsest  serves  for  tho  outside,  and  tho  sufiest  and  finest  for 
the  inside.  If  they  have  shrubs,  traces  of  tho  natural  in- 
stinct of  the  canary  are  soon  observed  in  the  nests,  which 
they  cuiistruct  without  the  help  of  the  turner  or  baskut- 
weaver ; but  they  are  of  an  inelegant  form,  and  the  outside 
is  imt  very  carefully  finished.  Thu  females  alone,  as  is 
usual  among  birds,  arc  the  builders,  tlie  males  only  choosing 
the  situation  and  bringing  the  materials.  It  is  in  the  nest, 
where  the  female  is  in  continual  motion,  that  the  pairing 
lakes  place;  she  invites  the  male  by  constant  little  chirp- 
ings, repeated  mure  quickly  the  nearer  she  is  to  laying. 
Suren  or  eight  days  are  generally  reckoned  from  the*  first 
pairing  to  the  laying  of  the  first  egg;  the  other  eggs,  whose 
number  varies,  wiihoul  exceeding  six.  are  laid  successively 
eveiy  following  day,  and  oAen  at  the  same  hour.  The 
laying  ended,  pairing  continues  during  the  first  days  of 
incubation.  If  tho  pairs  agree,  they  roust  be  left  entindy  to 
themselves,  williout  endeavouring  to  use  art  to  help  nature, 
OS  many  do.  It  is  usual  to  lake  away  the  first  egg  and  sub- 
stitute an  ivory  one,  which  is  re|>eatcd  with  the  others  to  tho 
lost,  nresemng  them  in  tho  mean  time  in  a box  filled  with 
fine  ury  sand:  they  are  afterwards  restored  all  togctlicr  to 
tho  nest  to  bo  hatclied.'  Upon  Ibis  practice  the  translator 
of  Bechstein's  interesting  and  useful  work  observes  in  terms 
of  censure,  quoting  Bufifuti  in  support  of  his  opinion,  because 
the  plan  above  recommended  causes  the  mother  a greater 
loss  of  lieat,  and  burdens  her  at  once  with  five  or  six  little 
ones,  which  coming  together  disturb  rather  than  please  her ; 
whereas  in  seuing  them  hatched  successively  one  aflor  thu 
other,  her  pleasure  is  increased,  and  her  strength  and 
courage  are  supported.  * V'ery  intelligent  bird-fanciers.' 
adds  BuITod,  ‘ assure  us,  that  by  not  removing  the  eggs  from 
tlic  female,  and  leaving  them  to  He  batched  in  succession^ 
they  havo  always  succeeded  better  than  when  they  havo 
substituted  ivory  eggs.'  The  hen  canary  will  (generally  lay 
three  or  four  tiroes  in  the  year,  from  April  to  ScptcmWr, 
and  some  will  even  continue  to  lay  during  their  moult.  Tho 
eggs  arc  of  a delicate  sea-green  hue,  spotted  at  one  etui 
more  or  less  with  violet  or  maroon  colour.  About  the  eighth 
day  afler  llm  hen  has  begun  to  sit,  the  eggs  may  be  exa- 
mined by  holding  thorn  ^tween  the  flame  uf  a candle  and 
the  eye.  Those  which  are  good  will  by  that  time  exhibit 
well-developed  blood-vessels,  whereas  the  bad  ones  will  con- 
tinue clear,  or  be  already  addled — these  should  be  thrown 
away.  It  may  bo  doubted  however  whether  the  better  course- 
be  not  to  leave  the  hen  quite  undisturbed.  The  cock  will 
sometimes  tako  his  turn  for  some  hours  in  the  day : but  the 
hen  seldom  approves  of  this : as  soon  as  she  has  taken  her 
hasty  meal  she  flies  back  to  the  nest,  and  if  the  male,  whose 
capabilities  as  a hatcher  she  seems  strongly  to  question,  do 
nut  retire,  she  pecks  him  till  he  does.  On  thu  thirteenth 
day  the  young  generally  make  their  appearniicc.  While 
incubation  is  going  on,  the  place  where  the  binls  are  con- 
fined should  be  kept  quiet ; for  it  is  asscrteil  that  sudden 
jarring  noises,  such  us  the  violent  slamming  uf  a door,  or  tho 
discharge  of  a gun,  will  kill  the  young  in  tho  shell.  We 
have  above  seen  that  it  is  usual  to  give  two  fvmaU^  to  ono 
male;  and  it  is  alleged  that,  if  one  of  the  former  should 
happen  to  die  during  incubation,  the  survivor  immediately 
takes  charge  of  the  eggs,  to  the  core  of  which  she  so  en- 
tirely devotes  herself,  that  she  repels  the  caresses  of  her 
mate,  whose  solace  she  was  while  tho  deceased  was  sitting. 

As  soon  as  the  young  break  the  shell,  two  jars  should  m 
placed  near  the  fceding-lrougli.  In  one  of  these  tlicra 
should  be  a quarter  of  a hard  egg.  yolk  and  white  together, 

' chopped  very  fine«  with  t bit  of  crumb  of  white  bread  or  bis* 
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euit,  vhifb  hag  been  snaked  in  water,  and  afterwards  well 
pro!«ed  to  get  out  the  moisture.  In  the  otljcr  jar  rape-aoed, 
woll  boded  and  then  wa^ihed  in  fresh  water,  should  be  placed : 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  this  food  become  sour, 
which  would  destroy  the  nestlings.  The  cock-bird  is  the 
principal  nurse  after  hatching. 

It  IS  suinctimcB  necessary  to  bring  up  the  young  by  hand, 
and  then  a paste  should  be  made  of  white  bread  or  biscuit 
pounded  very  fine,  rape>sced  well  bruise<l.  a small  quantity 
of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  water.  The  nestlings  must  be  fed 
with  a quill  cut  into  the  shape  of  a spoon,  and  should  not 
have  less  than  ten  or  ti\e|ve  meals  a day : four  beaksful 
well  piled  up  on  the  quill  constitute  a meal.  On  the  thir* 
teenth  day  they  will  begin  to  feed  themselves,  and  in  four 
weeks  they  may  be  removed  to  other  cages.  Care  however 
must  be  taken  to  supply  them  for  some  time  with  the  paste 
above  described,  together  with  the  food  of  full-grown  birds, 
as  a sudden  privation  of  the  former  has  been  known  fre- 
quently to  occasion  death ; especially  if  the  nestlings  are 
depriv^  of  it  when  moulting. 

The  translator  of  Bechstcin  says,  * It  sometimes  happens 
in  very  dry  »ea!»ons  that  the  feathers  of  the  young  birds  can- 
not  develop  naturally  ; a bath  of  tepid  water,  employed  on 

such  an  occasion  by  Madame , was  so  successful,  that  1 

cannot  do  better  than  recommend  it.  The  same  lady  suc- 
reerled  equally  well  in  similar  circumstances  in  hatching 
late  eggs ; she  plunged  them  for  some  minutes  in  water 
heated  to  the  degree  of  incubation,  and  immediately  re- 
placed them  under  the  mother : in  a short  time  she  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  little  ones  make  their  appearance. 
This  interesting  experiment  may  bo  applied  to  all  sorts  of 
birds,  and  may  be  particularly  useful  in  regard  to  those  of 
the  poultry-yard.’ 

About  the  thirteenth  or  fourtesnth  day,  by  which  time  the 
nestlings  can  oat  alone,  the  males  begin  to  warble  ami  so 
do  some  of  the  females,  but  in  a more  disjointed  style.  The 
males,  which  may  then  be  easily  distinguished,  should  be  ' 
forthwith  separated,  each  bird  being  placed  in  a cage  by  j 
himself  (which  must  be  flrst  covered  with  a piece  of  linen  i 
and  afterwards  with  a darker  curtain)  apart  from  every  other  | 
bird,  in  order  that  his  education  may  begin,  if  it  is  intended 
that  his  natural  song  should  lie  superseded  by  an  artificial 
melody  : if  he  is  left  unseparatod  beyond  the  fourteenth  day 
he  wilt  retain  a portion  of  his  father's  song,  and  murder  his 
acqtiired  melody  by  intermingling  the  paternal  notes.  His 
musical  lesson  must  be  repeated  five  or  six  times  in  the  day, 
especially  in  the  morning  and  evening,  his  master  perform- 
ing the  desired  air  either  on  a flageolet  or  a bird-organ ; 
but,  ns  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  bullfinch,  if  the 
instrument  be  not  in  perfect  tunc  the  whistling  of  a man  of 
(uste  is  infinitely  preferable.  From  two  to  six  months,  ac- 
cording to  the  memory  and  the  abilities  of  the  scholar,  will 
be  spent  in  this  musical  education.  Some  canaries  have 
been  thus  taught  to  repeat  correctly  two  or  three  airs,  and 
others  have  learned  to  pronounce  distinctly  a few  short 
words  : for  they  possess  great  quicknese  and  correctness  of 
ear.  and  have  excellent  momones. 

When  the  more  natural  song  is  preferred,  tlK>se  canaries 
are  most  esteemed  which  introduce  into  their  warhlings  the 
notes  of  the  nightingale,  wood-lark,  or  tit-lark,  and  this  may 
Iw  easily  acooroplisbed  by  placing  those  birds  near  the  young 
canaries.  The  canaries  of  the  Tyrol  are  more  frequently 
taught  to  introduce  the  notes  of  the  nightingale,  while  those 
of  England  more  frequently  interweave  those  of  the  wood- 
lark. ' In  Thuringia,'  says  Beobstein,  ‘the  preference  is 
generally  given  to  Uiose  which,  instead  ofa  succession  of  noisy 
bursts,  know  how,  with  a silvery  sonorous  voice,  to  descend 
regularly  through  all  the  tones  of  the  octave,  introducing 
from  time  to  time  the  sound  of  a trumpet.  There  are  some 
mates  which,  especially  in  the  pairing  season,  sing  with  so 
much  strength  and  ardour,  that  they  burst  the  delicate  ves- 
sels of  the  lungs  and  die  suddenly.’ 

Cansries  msy  be  made  to  sing  in  the  night— some  do  this 
of  their  own  accord.  The  tuition  must  commence  early  in 
their  youth  by  covering  the  cage  and  thus  keeping  them  in 
the  dark  during  the  day  long  enough  for  them  to  be  hun- 
gry : they  are  thus  brought  to  feed  by  candlb-light,  and  at 
last  sing.  The  heu  birds  will  also  sing,  particularly  in  the 
tq>ring,  but  in  an  unconnected  style.  Old  hens  past 
breeding  will  often  sing  in  this  way  the  year  round. 

There  ure  soctelius  in  London  fur  proinnting  the  breeding 
of  t-anancs,  ami  amateurs  distiuguish  upwards  of  thirty  va- 
rieties. 

Litnion  criUriono/ a FrofeatorRaaiuei 


in  the  article  above  alluded  to.  mentions  two  sorts  of  cant* 
rics,  ‘the  plain  and  variegated,  or.  os  they  are  technically 
called,  the  gay  spangles  or  mealJy,  and  jimks  or  jonquils. 
Tlieso  two  varielies  are  more  esteemed  than  any  of  the 
numerous  varieties  which  have  sprung  from  them ; and 
although  birds  of  different  feathers  have  ihoir  admirers, 
some  preferring  beauty  of  plumage,  others  excelleitce  of 
song,  certainly  that  bird  U most  desirable  where  botli  are 
combined,  first  property  of  these  birds  consists  in  the 
cap,  which  ought  to  be  of  fine  orange  colour,  pervading  every 
part  of  the  body  except  the  tail  and  wings,  and  possessing 
I the  utmost  regularity,  without  any  black  feathers,  as,  by  the 
I smallest  speck,  it  loses  the  prop^y  of  a show  binl,  and  is 
; considered  a broken-eapped  biru.  llie  second  pioperty  con- 
sists in  the  feathers  of  the  wing  and  tail  being  of  a deep 
black  up  to  tbe  quill,  as  a single  white  feather  in  the  wing 
or  tail  causes  it  to  be  termed  a foul  bird  ; the  requisite  num- 
ber of  these  feathers  in  each  wing  is  eighteen,  and  in 
the  tail  twelve.  It  is  however  frequently  observed  that  the 
bost-coloured  birds  are  foul  in  one  or  two  feathers,  which  re- 
duces their  value,  although  they  may  still  be  matched  to 
breed  with.'  These  form  the  leading  features  of  excellence  ; 
but  it  is  generallv  the  custom  of  the  societies  above-men- 
tioned to  award  the  prise  to  the  competitor  who  produces  a 
bird  nearest  to  the  model  publishou  by  them  the  season 
prior  to  that  wherein  the  eom^titors  are  to  show  for  the  prize. 

For  the  diseases  to  which  these  pretty  songsters  are  sub 
ject  and  their  remedies  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Bech- 
stein's  excellent  little  book,”  from  which  we  have  largely 
drawn,  and  to  Professor  Rennie's  article  in  the  last  ediiion 
of  Montagu.  Some  may  perhaps  think  that  we  have  de- 
voted too  much  space  to  our  canary  birds : but,  independent 
of  tbe  many  physiological  points  of  interest  which  tlie  sui>- 
ject  presents,  one  reason  has,  we  confess,  weighed  greatly 
with  us.  Tbe  rich  may  indeed  add  the  breeding  of  canary 
birds  to  tlieir  other  manifold  amusements,  but  we  have 
thought  of  most  of  our  poorer  brethren  while  writing  this 
article.  In  our  great  manufacturing  towns  there  are  thou- 
sands to  whom  tho  care  of  these  interesting  songsters  would 
be  a pleasing  relief  after  tbe  noise  of  the  loom  and  the  din  of 
the  workshop.  It  it  a gratification  within  the  reach  of  the 
English  artisan : his  ^rman  neighbours  have  long  mado 
the  management  of  song-birds  one  of  their  principal  recrea- 
tions, while,  notwithstanding  tho  sooieties  above  alluded  to, 
they  are  comparatively  neglected  in  this  country. 
CANARY-GRASS.  [Phalaris.] 

CANARY  GRASS  (/^Aof!arTs  CoMdftcfwis)  is  an  annnal 
grass,  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  with  which  tame  birds  arc  fed, 
especially  canary  birds.  The  consumption  of  this  seed  s 
so  considerable  as  to  make  it  an  article  of  commerce. 
Canary  seed  is  cbieflv  cultivated  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  m 
Kent,  and  about  Sandwich.  It  requires  a good  soil,  neither 
too  light  n<w  too  wot,  and  an  open  count^',  without  many 
hedge-rows ; for  small  birds  are  so  fond  of  tbe  seed,  that 
where  they  abound  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  protect  the 
crop  from  their  depredations.  The  plant  grows  like  a strong 
grass,  with  an  oval  spike  at  the  extremity'  of  the  stem.  The 
.seeds  are  closely  enveloped  by  a strong  chaff  or  husk,  from 
which  they  are  not  easily  separated;  they  are  oval  and 
pointed  at  both  ends,  and  of  a bright  straw  colour.  The 
kernel  of  the  sood  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  has  the 
flavour  of  nuts. 

Canary  grass  bos  been  tried  in  a green  state  for  cattle : but 
besides  the  price  of  the  seed,  which  is  high  compared  wiih 
that  of  other  grasses,  it  has  not  been  found  sufliriently  abun- 
dant or  nutritious  to  make  it  preferable  to  any  of  the  grasps 
usually  cultivated  for  that  purpose.  When  sown  fur  tho 
seed  it  is  best  sown  in  drills,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine 
inches  from  each  other ; this  admits  of  hoeing,  by  which  tho 

?[uantity  of  sood  produced  is  much  increased,  and  it  is  kept 
roe  from  the  admixture  of  weeds.  When  it  is  reaped  it  is 
left  for  some  time  in  heaps  or  wads,  and  exposed  to  tho 
dews:  this  does  not  injure  the  seed,  and  by  sononing  the 
husk  facilitates  its  separation  by  threshing.  The  same 
effect  may  be  produced  by  breaking  oil'  tho  heads  from  the 
stem  with  the  flail,  and  pressing  them  close  in  casks  or 
bags  Wfoie  ibev  arc  perfectly  dry  ; a slight  fermentation 
takes  place  which  renders  tbe  cbsff  brittle,  and  after  some 
time  the  seed  comes  out  very  readily.  The  same  thing  ir 
done  with  closer  seed.  The  produce  of  an  acre  of  canarj 
seed  is  from  three  la  five  quarters. 

CANCALLE  or  CANCALE,  a town  in  France,  in  the 
deportment  of  Ifle  et  Vileine,  is  on  the  coast,  a very  few 
*lVsnslaUsik  l^Bdeii,  On  ud  Datth.lSH.. 
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nilct  E.  of  St.  M^o,  and  just  at  tha  «ntran«e  of  that  deep  i neta  of  a fun^pis  of  peculiar  hardness,  the  formative  vessels 
bay  which  seems  to  take  its  namo  indiscriminately  from  communicating  to  the  new  product  the  same  qualities  as  to 
Avrauches  and  Caiicalle.  The  town  has  (o  the  N.  the  small  the  tumour  previously  generated  by  their  morbid  action, 
headland  called  Grouin  de  Canc^alle,  and  on  the  B.  the  sea.  This  diseaaed  fungus  occasionally  even  cicatrises,  and  so 
which  hero  forms  a small  roadstead.  Cancalle  is  known  fur  arrests  for  a time  the  progress  of  the  disease.  But  the 
its  oysters;  Paris  is  supplied  from  it;  and  the  English  morbid  action,  though  mitigated  or  suspended,  is  not  sub* 
resort  ihitlier  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  oysters,  which  dued  ; it  soon  recommences  its  destructive  course,  and  the 
are  deposited  in  the  beds  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  or  part  never  returns  to  a healthy  condition.  In  the  mcan- 
else  pickled  and  put  up  in  small  barrels.  Population,  in  time  the  disease  extends  through  the  medium  of  the  ab> 
1832,  4U8U  for  the  wMe  commune.  sorbing  vessels,  and  by  (heir  agency  is  propagated  to  parts 

In  1 758,  the  English,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  original  tumour. 

Marlborough,  land^  near  Cancalle.  and  fortiAed  a post  near  In  the  progress  of  the  ulceration  a good  deal  of  blood  is 
thu  town ; tlwy  then  approached  St.  Malo,  but  finding  the  often  lost  from  the  destruction  of  the  coats  of  the  blood 
town  too  strong  for  a coup  de  main,  which  was  the  object  of  | vessels.  A burning  heat  is  felt  universally  over  the  ulce> 
their  landing,  they  burnt  the  shipping  under  the  w^ls  of  rated  surface,  the  source  of  unceasing  trnroent  The  shoot* 
the  town  (amounting  to  100  sail,  many  of  them  privateers),  ing  lancinating  pains,  sufficiently  distressing  in  the  occult 
and  some  roagaxincs  of  naval  stores,  and  returning  to  state  of  the  disease,  now  increase  both  in  degree  and  con- 

CancalW.  rc-embarked  without  opposition.  stancy,  and  the  strongest  constitutions  ultimately  sink 

CANCELLARIA.  [Entomostomata.]  under  the  progressively  augmenting  irritation  and  suffering. 

CANCER,  called  also  carcinoma,  and  lupus  because  When  a section  is  made  in  a ichirrous  tumour,  in  the 
it  eats  away  the  flesh  like  a wolf,  a disease  of  a ma-  early  stage  of  its  formation,  its  central  portion  is  found  td 
ligniint  character,  tho  real  nature  of  which,  after  all  be  more  compact  and  harder  than  the  other  parts  of  its 
the  observation  and  research  of  the  surgeon,  still  remains  substance.  This  central  portiou,  which  often  does  not  ex- 
wlioUy  unknown.  The  term  has  been  used  with  little  dis-  ceed  in  magnitude  the  site  of  a silver  penny,  is  nearly  of 
crmiiiiatiun,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  malady  not  being  the  consistence  of  cartilage,  and  from  this  centre  radiate  in 
understood,  its  diagnostic  or  distinctive  charucU‘rs  are  ac-  all  directions  white,  Ann,  ligamentous  bands,  which  are 
cordingly  vuguo  and  indefinite.  There  is  indeed  a morbid  crossed  bv  transverse  bands  of  a somewhat  fainter  appear- 
structure  induced  by  the  disease  whu*h  is  quite  peculiar,  ance,  ana  in  (bis  manner  is  formed  a kind  of  net  work,  in 
and  thereforu  diagnostic;  but  unfortunately  this  can  be  the  meshes  of  which  the  new-formed  substance  is  enclosed, 
perceived  only  after  death,  or  after  the  excision  of  the  In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  tumour  the  whole  of  the 
affected  part.  Howover,  sur^ous  aro  now  agreed  that  diiuiased  |>art  has  a more  uniform  structure:  no  central 
cancer  exists  under  two  distinct  fonns,  one  of  which  is  point  can  be  distinguished  ; and  the  ligamentous  bamU 
termed  fchirrus  or  occult  cancer,  and  the  other  cancer  which  extend  in  every  direction,  and  which  are  still  very 
properly  so  called,  that  is,  ulcerated  or  open  cancer.  apparent,  do  not  follow  any  regular  course,  or  at  least  not 

Sebirrus  is  un  indolent,  hanl,  and  nearly  insensible  distinct  enough  to  be  traced, 
tumor,  accompanied  with  little  or  no  discolouration  of  the  When  thu  Uimour  passes  into  the  state  of  ulceration  tlic 
surrounding  skin.  It  commonly  commences  as  a small  central  part  of  the  ulcer  consists  of  a small  irregular  cavity, 
hard  knot  in  tho  part  which  it  attacks,  and  from  this  minute  which  is  filled  up  with  u bloody  fluid,  the  cdgi^s  of  the 
spot  spreads  in  all  directions  like  rays  from  a centre.  In  cavity  being  hard,  jagged,  and  spongy,  and  exqun-itely 
this  state  it  has  little  or  no  pain,  and  it  may  be  either  dis-  painftil.  ‘ Beyond  the  e<lgos  of  the  cavity  there  is  a railiatcd 
linctly  circumscribed  and  moveable,  or  blended  with  tho  appearance  of  ligamentous  bands,  diverging  towards  thu 
surrounding  substance,  and  scarcely  at  all  moveable.  circumference ; but  the  tumour  nearer  the  circumference  is 

As  the  disease  passes  from  an  indolent  into  a more  active  more  compact,  and  is  made  up  of  distinct  portions,  each  of 
state  the  size  of  the  tumour  enlarges  ; its  surfac.e  generally,  which  has  a centre  surrounded  by  ligamentous  bunds  in 
though  not  invariably,  becomes  unequal;  pain  ^giiis  to  concentric  circles.' 

be  felt  in  it,  slight  at  first,  recurring  at  intervals,  and  pri>-  This  disease  is  seated  chictly.  though  not  exclusively,  in 
gressivcly  increasing,  being  always  of  a shooting  or  lanci-  parts  which  have  a glandular  structuro.  It  is  much  more 
nating  kind  ; the  skin  acquires  a purple  or  livid  hue  ; the  Irequent  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  Its  most  ctimmuii 
cutaneous  veins  enlarge,  become  what  U termed  varicose,  seat  in  the  female  is  the  breast,  and  in  the  male  tlie  lips, 
and  spread  out  over  the  livid  and  puckered  skin  in  such  a Six  times  as  muny  cancerous  affections,  says  Mr.  Benjuami 
manner  as  to  present  some  likeness  to  the  body  of  a crab  Bell,  occur  in  the  female  breast  and  in  the  lips  as  in  ^1  the 
With  its  cluw's  extended,  whence  it  has  received  tho  name  rest  of  the  body  together. 

of  cancer.  Tho  most  characteristic  marks  of  a true  schirrus  The  causes  of  the  discose  arc  involved  in  (he  same  ob* 
then  are  puckering  of  the  skin  over  the  tumour,  dull  scurity  as  its  intrinsic  nature.  There  sometimes  appt'urs  to 
Ivuden  colour  of  the  integuments  around  it,  knotted  uneven  be  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  it.  Though  no  age  be 
feel  of  the  tumour,  and  occasional  darting  pains  through  it.  exempt  from  it,  since  it  takes  place  at  all  periods  of  life. 
If  to  this  assemblage  of  symptoms  be  added  a uiriforin  rc-  from  five  years  old  to  fifty  and  upwards,  yet  it  ts  certainly 
sislance  to  all  the  remedies  employed  to  disperse  the  tumour,  must  common  at  the  nioro  advanced  than  at  the  earlier 
a constantly  progressive  enlargement  of  the  tumour,  and  a {leriods  of  life,  and  iu  the  female  especially  it  most  fre* 
manifest  tenuency  to  involve  contiguous  parts  in  Uiu  same  quently  occurs  about  tltu  period  of  the  cessation  of  tlie  cata- 
niorbid  condition,  the  evidence  of  the  true  nature  of  the  menia.  being  manifehtly  connected  with  that  disiurljvd 
malady  will  be  indubitable.  Imlancc  of  the  circulaoua  which  takes  place  at  this  epoch  in 

The  rapidity  of  the  progiesa  of  a srhirrous  tumour  to  open  the  female  system, 
cancer  is  different  in  every  different  case.  .Sometimes  in-  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  here  the  palliative 
deed  the  induration  remains  in  the  statu  of  schirrus  for  treatment  of  a malady  which  is  c.umuionly  conceived  to  be 
many  years  and  even  to  the  termination  of  life,  the  skin  susccptihlc  of  no  cure.  Tho  knife  of  the  surgeon,  however, 
never  actually  breaking.  At  other  times  Uio  interval  is  can  sometimes  extirpate  a disease  th«  fatal  progress  of 
short  from  the  first  discNilouration  of  the  skin  to  its  (ermina*  which  cannot  be  arrested  by  human  skill.  The  Hufl'vhiig 
tion  in  the  state  of  ulceration,  or  the  formation  of  open  cancer,  produceil  by  the  apprehenbiou  of  being  the  subject  of  an 
The  carcinomatous  ulcer  consists  of  a largo  chasm  formcil  incurable  and  painful  disease  must  W uiitigated  by  lire 
in  the  substance  of  the  part  in  which  the  malady  is  seated,  knowledge  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  nialady 
the  chasm  being  produced  partly  by  a sloughing  and  partly  may  l>e  removed  by  an  operation  which  is  hardly  ever  at- 
by  an  ulcerating  process.  The  opened  tumour  is  now  tended  witli  danger.  Formerly,  ind«^e<l,  there  was  but  little 
found  to  consist  of  cells;  as  those  culls  burst  and  pour  out  encouragement  to  undertake  or  to  undergo  this  operation, 
their  eontents,  which  consist  of  a pulpy  matter  of  different  ‘ Of  near  60  cancers,'  savs  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  who  wrote 
degrees  of  consistence  and  of  various  colours,  the  surround-  about  a century  ago,  ‘wWh  I liavo  been  present  at  the  ex- 
ing  parts  are  irritated  by  an  excoriating  ichor.  This  dis-  tirpation  of,  only  four  patients  remained  free  of  the  disease 
charge  sometimes  takes  place  with  a celerity  which  would  at  the  end  of  two  vears ; three  of  these  lucky  people  hod 
induce  the  belief  that  it  cun  scarcely  result  from  the  process  ! occult  cancers  in  thu  breast,  and  the  fourth  liad  an  ulceraUsd 
of  secretion.  When  the  diseased  actions  have  in  a manner  cancer  on  the  lip,' 

exhausted  themselves  an  attempt  at  reparation  ap|H>ar.^  to  Finding  that  (his  vast  proportion  always  relapsed,  and 
take  place,  analogous  to  those  which,  in  other  rases,  lead  to  that  of  the  grout  majority  of  those  who  relapsed  Ui«  disease 
the  restoration  of  a part  from  a diseased  to  a healthy  statu,  j became  mure  virulent  anil  made  a quicker  progress  than  it 
New  ftesb  ii  ibnaed,  but  ioitead  of  beulthy  muscle  it  coa-  commonly  did  ia  those  on  whom  no  opexstion  had  bees 
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pel  formed,  this  distin^piished  surgeon  natureUf  proposes 
the  question—'  Whether  ought  cancerous  tumours  to  bo 
extirpated,  or  ought  the  palliative  method  only  to  be  ful> 
lowed  How  different  the  result  of  modern  surgery  ? Out 
of  88  genuine  cancers  extirpated  by  Mr.  liiil  from  different 
parts  of  the  body,  all  of  which  were  ulcerated  excepting 
four,  all  the  patients  excepting  two  recovered  from  the 
operation.  Of  the  first  45  cases  only  one  proveil  unsuccoss' 
ful ; in  throe  more  the  cancer  broke  out  again  in  different 
parts ; ami  in  the  fiflh  there  wore  threalenings  of  some  lu- 
nioiirs  at  a distance  from  the  original  disease.  All  the  rest 
of  the  45  continued  well  as  long  os  they  lived.  Of  the  next 
33  one  of  them  lived  only  four  months ; in  five  more  the 
disease  broke  out  afresh  after  having  once  healed.  ' The 
reason  why  out  of  45  cases  only  four  or  five  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  six  out  of  33,  was,'  says  the  operator,  'because 
the  extraordinary  success  1 met  with  made  cancerous  pa- 
tients resort  to  me  from  all  comers  of  the  counlr}'.  several 
of  whom,  after  delaying  till  there  was  little  probability  of  a 
cure  by  extirpation  or  any  other  means,  forced  me  to  perform 
the  operation,  contrary  both  to  my  judgment  and  inclination.’ 

' From  these  and  many  other  authenticated  facts,’  says 
Mr.  B.  Bell,  who  saw  many  of  Mr.  Hill  s case.s  and  who 
boars  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  his  statements, ' there  is 
very  great  reason  for  considering  the  disease  in  general  as 
a local  complaint,  not  originally  connected  with  any  dis- 
order of  the  system  ; and  if  in  every  cate  of  real  cancer  re- 
course were  had  to  the  operation  as  early  as  possible,  that 
is,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  affection,  and  before  the 
formation  of  matter  takes  place,  the  return  of  the  malady 
would  probably  be  a very  rare  occurrence.' 

These  statements  place  in  a strong  light  the  paramount 
importance  of  attending  to  the  very  first  indications  of  this 
dreadful  distemper,  and  the  folly  of  concealing,  as  is  too 
oilen  tlie  case,  cspeciallr  on  the  part  of  the  female,  from  a 
feeling  of  false  delicacy,  the  existence  of  a malady  which,  if 
neglected,  will  be  sure  to  terminate  in  death,  attended  with 
agonizing  suffering ; but  which,  if  properly  treated  in  the 
commencement,  may  be  easily  rcmove<l.  (See  Pearson’s 
Practical  ObKfrrotions  on  Cancernut  Comp/uinis ; Abcr- 
nelhy’s  Surffical  JPorks;  Sir  E,  Home's  bbservation*  on 
Cancer;  and  Cooper’s  />jr/?o«ary  q/“  Praetirai  Surffety.) 

Cancbr  in  the  domesticated  qnndnipeds  is  ofienest  ob- 
sen'ed  in  the  bitch,  and  every  character  and  stage  of  it  may 
be  satisfactorily  traced.  A small,  hard,  insensible,  isolated 
tumour  is  felt  in  one  of  the  teats.  It  seems  to  give  no  pain, 
and  causes  no  kind  of  inconvenience  ; it  is  not  larger  than 
a pea,  perhaps  not  of  greater  sioo  than  a millet  seu<l.  Du^ 
ing  many  months  it  seems  scarcely  or  not  at  all  to  grow,  but 
it  never  retrogrades.  After  an  indefinite  period  of  time  how- 
ever it  begins  evidently  and  rapidly  to  increase,  and  smaller 
ones  may  be  detected  at  its  base.  1 1 then  assumes  an  irregu- 
lar  figure,  and  the  whole,  or  portions  of  it,  become  hard — 
of  a schirrous  hardness,  and  perfectly  incompressible  ; other 
portions  are  soft,  perhaps  bedlow,  and  oellatra.  At  length  a 
portion  of  the  tumoar  begins  to  become  prominent  and  soft. 
It  is  intensely  red.  then  purple,  and  after  a while  it  breaks, 
and  discharges  a corroding  ichorous  fluid.  The  tumour  is 
evidently  disorganised  deeply  within  its  substance,  and  a 
cancerous  ulcer,  with  an  irregular  elevated  edge,  is  esta- 
blished. Perhaps  it  heals  in  (he  course  of  eight  or  ten  days, 
but  it  soon  opens  afresh,  wider  and  deeper,  and  at  length 
the  animal  is  destroyed,  either  by  the  general  irritation 
which  is  established,  or  by  the  contamination  of  the  circu- 
lating fluids,  which  are  speedily  effected  by  the  vitiated  se- 
cretion of  the  part. 

Iodine,  which  has  so  much  power  in  dispersing  glandular 
and  many  other  tumours,  it  inert,  whether  applied  exter- 
nally to  the  cancerous  tumour  or  ulcer,  or  administered  in- 
ternally, in  order  to  affect  the  constitution.  The  cxciiiion 
of  the  tumour  is  generally  useless  after  it  has  an^uired  any 
considerable  bulk,  for  it  will  appear  on  examination  that  the 
constitution  is  affeciLMl,  and  that  the  nuclei  of  other  tumours 
are  to  be  found  in  the  other  teats.  After  the  ulcerative 

firocess  has  been  once  established  the  case  is  perfectly  hope- 
rss.  Even  if  the  nuclei  of  new  cnlurgcmcnts  c.^nnot  be 
felt,  the  animal  will  nevertheless  soon  perish,  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease  internally,  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, from  metastasis  of  the  disease. 

TIic  only  effectual  miKlc  of  treatment  is  to  remove  these 
nuclei  a.s  soon  a*  they  are  perceived,  and  liefore  the  system 
can  be  contaminated. 

The  cause  of  cancer  in  these  cases  is  the  comparative  in- 
activity of  certain  parts,  which  nature  intended  to  be  ac- 


tively and  usefully  employed.  At  every  penod  of  <sstnim 
in  tuo  bitch  there  is  a secretion  of  milk  In  the  teats,  which 
not  being  drawn  away  in  the  natural  process  of  suckling, 
the  fluid  is  long  detained  in  the  teats,  irritates  them  by 
its  presence,  and  produces  this  spocifio  and  fatal  inflamma- 
tion, Hereditary  predisposition,  over-feeding,  and  sometimes 
external  violence,  are  sources  of  schirrous  tumours. 

Cancer  is  found  also  in  the  vagina  and  uterus  of  the 
bitch,  and  occasionally  canker  in  the  ear  assumes  the  cha- 
racter of  true  cancerous  ulcer.  All  applications  and  opera- 
tions are  perfectly  useless. 

In  the  teats  of  the  cat,  cancer  establishes  itself  to  an  ex- 
tent that  would  scarcely  be  thought  credible.  The  whole 
of  the  external  surface  of  the  belly  often  presents  one  hor- 
rible mass  of  cancerous  ulceration. 

The  hone  is  subject  to  cancer  in  the  eye,  and  the  scro- 
tum externally ; and  the  kidney,  and  tlw  vagina,  and  the 
uterus,  and  i^rticuUrly  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach 
internally.  The  symptoms  by  which  the  presence  of  in- 
ternal cancer  might  be  indicate  arc  not  known,  and  if  they 
were,  no  medical  skill  could  arrest  the  evil. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  subject  to  cancer  of  the  jaw,  the  eye, 
the  scrotum,  and  the  udder  externally ; and  of  the  pyloric 
orifice  of  the  fourth  stomach  internally. 

CANCER,  the  Crab,  the  fourth  constellation  of  the  to- 
diac,  being  one  of  those  in  Ptolemy.  From  the  end  of 
January  to  that  of  April,  its  time  of  coming  on  the  nien- 
dian  in  this  country  varies  from  midnight  to  six  in  the 
evening.  In  the  obsolete  and  useless  division  of  the  eehp- 
tic  into  signs.  Cancer  is  the  part  of  that  circle  between  90’ 
and  J2(P  from  the  vernal  equinox.  The  surrounding  con- 
stellations are  Hydra,  Leo,  Lynx,  Gemini,  and  Canis  Minor. 

There  are  edifying  mytliological  stories  in  Hyginus,  &c. 
[Zodiac.]  Tlie  mythology  of  the  minor  constellations  is 
hardly  worth  a reference. 

1 n the  following  list,  the  letters  in  parentheses  arc  those 
which  are  not  in  ^ycr  i — 
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CANCER*  TROPIC  or.  [Tuopicf  ] 

CANCER.  [Crab.] 

CANcROMA.  [Boat-Bill.] 

CAN  DA.  [Cbllari.ra.J 
CANDAHAR.  f.^FOKAXIRTAN.] 

CANDEISH.  or  KHANDEISH,  a province  of  Hindus- 
tan. between  2U°  and  22°  N.  lat.  and  73  and  77°  E.  lonfp. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Malwa,  on  the  E.  by  Berar  and 
Otindwana.  on  the  S.  by  AurunKabod  and  Berar.  and  on 
the  W.  by  Gujerat.  Its  length  from  £.  to  W.  is  about  210 
miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  60  miles.  This  pro- 
vince is  descrilied  in  the  Ayin-i-Akbari  as  the  soubah  of 
Dandees,  which  was  origin^ly  named  Khandesh,  but  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Dandees  when  the  capital,  Asecrghur, 
was  taken  by  the  Emperor  Akbor.  [Asisrohur.] 
Caiideish  is  generally  a level  country,  but  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  On  the  N.  it  has  the  Satpoora  or 
Injadrec  range;  on  the  S.  the  range  on  which  the  fort  of 
Chandore  stantls,  and  the  Ajuntco  ghaut;  on  the  8.W. 
are  the  Syadree  Mountains,  tbrming  part  of  the  Western 
Ghauts  ; and  in  continuation  of  these,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Tupiee  river,  are  the  hilU  of  Baglana.  I.ow  sterile  hills 
are  scattered  over  the  plain  of  Candeisb,  but  with  this  ex- 
ception the  province  is  very  fertile.  In  addition  to  the  Tup- 
tee  and  the  Nerbudda  the  province  is  watered  by  several 
copious  streams,  which  flow  Irism  the  table-land  and  fall' 
into  the  Tuptce. 

This  country,  which  was  once  inhabited  by  a numerous 
and  thriving  petmle,  has  of  late  years  been  rendered  a scone 
of  desolation.  The  ravages  committed  by  Jeswunt  Rao 
Holkar  in  1802  caused  a famine  in  Uie  following  year, 
which  carried  off  a large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants. 
After  this  the  Bheel  tribes,  whose  chiefs  command  most 
of  the  passes  in  the  mountain  range  to  the  N.,  and  the 
Pindarries  were  accustomed  to  make  periodical  incursions 
into  the  plains  for  plunder.  In  1818,  Candeish,  then 
among  the  possessions  of  Holkar,  was  ceded  to  the  British, 
but  the  Arabs,  who  had  previously  obtained  a footing 
in  the  country,  opposed  the  British  authority,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  undertake  their  subjugation.  Although 
not  THtmerous,  their  retreats  in  the  mountain-fastnesses  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  subdue  them,  and  it  was  not  until  Uie  end 
of  1619  that  the  British  had  quiet  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince. At  that  time  nearly  one  half  of  the  villages  nad 
been  abandoned  to  the  tigers,  which  swarmo<l  through- 
out the  land.  Where  luxuriant  harvests  formerly  grew, 
an  impenetrable  jungle  had  sprung  up.  and  although  the 
government  has  since  held  out  every  inducement  to  culti- 
vators by  granting  land  upon  easy  terms,  it  will  bo  a long 
time  before  all  the  mischief  can  be  repaired. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  province  are,  Boorhanpore, 
Aseerghur,  Hindia,  Nundoorbar,  and  Gaulna.  [Boorhan- 
PORB.  AeRKROHUR.]  Hindia  is  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Nerbudda,  where  iU  channel  is  3000  feet  wide,  in  22° 
26'  N.  lat.  and  77°  6'  E.  long.  This  place  is  chiefly  im 
portant  from  its  position,  as  commanding  some  of  the  best 
fords  across  the  Nerbudda;  its  defences  are  by  no  means 
strong.  Nundoorbar  contains  about  500  houses,  and  was 
formerly  a place  of  much  greater  extent.  The  wall  by 
which  it  was  surrounded  is  now,  for  the  roost  part,  in  ruins. 
This  town  is  in  21°  25'  N.  lat.,  and  74°  15'  E.  long.  Gaulna 
was  once  a large  town,  but  has  fallen  greatly  to  decay.  The 
fort  stands  on  a high  rocky  mountain,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a wall  of  stone  and  brick  20  feet  high  and  a mile  in  circum- 
ference. The  town,  which  lies  under  the  N.  side  of  the 
mountain,  is  surrounded  by  a mud  wall  and  towers.  The 
place  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  which  is  preserved 
m tanks. 

(Mill’s  Hiitnry  of  Britith  India;  Intiitutei  of  Akbar; 
Report » of  Committee*  of  Hottae  of  Commona  on  the  Affaire 
of  Indian 

CANDELA'RRUM,  an  article  of  furniture  used  by  the 
antients  both  in  their  public  edifices  and  private  dwellings. 
The  candelabra  used  in  public  edifices  were  usually  of  a 
greater  size,  and  made  with  a large  cup  at  the  top  to  receive 
a lamp  oraufficiont  unctuous  material  to  feed  a large  flame  : 
they  were  also  probably  employed  for  burning  incense  in 
the  temples.  Candelabra  have  been  fbund  in  the  private 
dwellings  discovered  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  consist- 
ing of  tall  slender  bronze  staniU,  sometimes  with  a flat  cir- 
oilar  top.  In  other  instances  they  have  a vase-fike  top, 
also  flat,  or  with  a socket,  and  projecting  feet  at  the  bottom 
of  the  long  stem  on  which  the  It^t  was  placed.  The  flat 
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part  at  the  top  wai  called  by  the  Greeks  ptnakion,  or ' little 
tablet'  or  The  forms  of  candelabra 

were  varied  in  all  possible  ways  to  please  the  taste  of  the 
wealtliy : sometimes  the  stand  was  a human  figure,  holding 
in  one  hand  the  cup  or  receptacle  of  the  oil,  and  ornamented 
with  gilding:— 

’ SI  Boir  BBfBB  mat  jKveauB  iteulBork  pci 
lawiwutBi  InLflm*  BAalbaa  miUBtiB  Oeitite. 
l.umtaB  noauxsiB  «ihiUi  •upMdilmtw.' 

(LtttfvtitM.  ti.  94.) 

Tliese  candelabra  or  lamp-stands,  *in  their  original  and 
simple  form,  were  probably  mere  reeds  or  straight  slicks 
fixed  upon  a foot  by  peasants  to  raise  their  light  to  a 
convenient  height.  'Sometimes  the  stem  is  represented 
as  throwing  out  buds ; sometimes  it  is  a stick,  the  side 
branches  of  which  have  been  roughly  lopped  off,  leaving 
projections  whore  they  grew.*  ' Some  have  a sliding  shaft, 
like  that  of  a music  stand,  by  which  the  light  might  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.*  The  annexed  cut  repre- 
sents two  bronze  canaelabra,  one  of  a simple  form,  the 
other  in  some  measure  complicated.  * The  base  is  formed 
of  three  goats’  legs,  each  having  a ring  at  each  end.  5,  5,  5. 
The  centre  piece  is  attached  to  the  side  pieces  by  rivets,  3, 
4,  round  which  these  rings  aro  allowed  to  turn,  so  that  the 
three  lie  either  parallel  when  tho  candelabrum  is  taken  to 
pieces,  or  may  be  made  to  stand  at  equal  distances  in  tlie 


[BfvoM  CaBdrlabraai  from  [A.  mowmUt  CBadakbrnm:  C.  novMbte  ahafit 
HmulsMun.)  1 1.  eoaamtlBf  jotsta  of  (ho  laga.] 

circumference  of  a circle,  in  which  ease  the  two  exterib. 
rings  lap  over  each  other,  and  are  united  by  a moveable  pin 
The  ena  rinn,  5, 5, 5,  which  are  placed  at  different  heignts, 
as  shown  at  A,  will  then  bo  brought  into  the  same  vertica 
line;  and  the  round  pin,  r,  which  terminates  the  stem, 
passes  through  them  and  is  secured  by  a pin.  7,  passing 
through  the  hole,  8,  which  keeps  the  whole  tight'  The 
shall  IS  sQuare  and  hollow,  and  surmounted  by  two  busts. 
Within  this  lower  shaft  a smaller  shaft,  e,  plays  up  and 
down,  and  is  fixed  at  any  desired  height  by  the  pin,  f 
{.Library  rf  F4nteriaxning  Knoadedge^Pompeii^  vol.  li 
pp.  295-6.) 

The  annexed  cut  of  a marble  candelabrum  is  from  Pira- 
nesi's work,  * Vui,  Candelabri,  Urue,  Tripodi,  ed  alth  Or- 
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naaenti  Antfc^i/  7 roll.  fbl.  atl.,  1778.  In  theae 

mrkt  exea&ava  richneas  in  the  deaign  and  delicacy  in  the 
exe^utkm  are  tffton  combined.  Two  exquiaite  worka  of  can- 
delabra, carved  in  marble,  are  preaeirod  in  tbe  Kadcliffe 
Library.  Oxford.  Tbe  fragmenta  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed were  found  in  tbe  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli,  and  were 
presented  to  Ai  tmirerMty  of  Oxfod  by  Bir  Roger  Newdi- 
gate. 


tMaAts  QaaMitef.  jii  mAs.] 

It  appears  that  a smaller  kind  of  candelabrum  was  used 
as  an  altar.  (See  bas-relief  engraved  in  the  Muteo  Chi- 
trimvnii  vol.  i. , also  p.  note  24*  Tbe  plates  xuviLi 


xxxviii.,  xxxix.,  xl..  voL  vn..  dfuieo  F$o  Cfrme«i/>no  and 
Chiaramonfi,  contain  representations  of  antient  candelabra. 
(See  also  the  dissertation  of  Ch.  Monsignor  Gaetano  Ma- 
rini,  S<y>ra  gl$  Uti  dr*  Cofid«/<i6n.)  The  marble  candela- 
brum m the  Townley  collection  of  the  British  Museum  is 
about  seven  feet  high,  with  a representation  of  a large 
flame  on  the  top.  In  the  Townley  collection  there  are  also 
several  bronze  candelabra  from  twelve  iocbes  in  height  to 
upwards  of  five  feet,  and  of  varions  patterns.  They  are 
mostly  flat  on  tbe  top,  although  some  are  formed  with  a 
eup-hke  top,  as  if  for  a large  flame.  One  has  a spike  to 
receive  a clay  lamp,  with  a hole  in  the  centre.  There  is  also 
one  formed  upon  the  principle  of  tbe  lamp  represented  in 
the  cut,  to  that  it  can  m raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  In 
all.  tb«e  are  about  seventeen  lamps,  of  which  some  of  the 
annexed  engravings  are  representations.  In  tbe  'Museo 
Borbonico'  are  several  representations  t)f  bronze  candelabra 
found  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 


CA'NDIA,  the  antient  Creta,  one  of  the  largest  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  between  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  Morra,  the 
Libyan  or  Barca  coast,  and  the  S.W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
Its  length  from  E.  to  \V.  Is  obout  160  miles  from  Cajic  Sal- 
mons to  Cape  Crio : its  breadth  is  verv  unt^ual.  In  some 

E laces,  towards  tbo  middle  of  its  length,  it  is  about  36  mikii 
road,  in  others  about  20.  between  Retimo  and  Sphakin  H'. 
and  in  one  place  in  the  E.  part  of  the  island  between  the 
gulf  of  Mirabel  and  the  roast  of  Hierapetra  only  6.  It  has 
three  principal  capes:  Samonium,  now  Salmonc.  at  (he  E. 
extremity  towards  Rhodes.  Corycuro  now  Cape  Bn>o  N-W, 
looking  towards  the  Morea,  and  Crio  S.VV.  looking  Uv 
wards  the  CHTenaica.  Its  coast,  especially  towards  the  N.,  is 
indented  by  deep  gulfs,  of  which  those  of  Kisamos,  Klio- 
nia,  Suda,  Annyro,  and  Mirabel,  or  .Spinalonga,  are  the 
deepest,  and  the  three  principal  towns  of  the  island,  Cattea, 
or  Khania,  Retimo,  and  Candia  are  on  that  side.  The  S. 
coast  is  rugged  andiron-liound.  A continuous  mass  of  high 
land  runs  tlirough  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  about  the 
middle  of  which  Mount  Ida.  now  called  Psilorati.  rises  far 
above  the  rest,  to  the  height  of  7674  feet  according  to 
Sieber's  observations.  {Orographie  de  r£«rope>.  The 
mountains  in  the  W.  part  of  tbe  island  are  called  by  Strabo 
Leuca  Or6  or  while  inoanUins ; he  says  they  are  about  as 
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M Yaygetof  (probably  about  $000  feat).  It  it  luppoied 
by  some  that  the  modem  name  of  Candia  (Candida)  is  derived 
from  ll>e  white  appearance  of  these  mountains  at  seen  from 
the  sea ; but  accormng  to  ScyliUes  the  fiyuntine  chronicler, 
the  nameof  Chandea  was  eiven  by  the  Saracens  to  the  town, 
which  they  huilUand  which  still  l^art  that  name,  signifying 
in  their  language  * an  entrenchment'  In  the  S.W.  of  the 
island  the  mountains  run  close  to  the  coast.  This  is  the 
district  of  the  Sphakiotes,  a race  of  mountaineers,  occasion- 
ally  robbers  and  pirates,  who  have  never  been  totally  con- 
quered by  the  Turks.  The  rivers  of  Candia  are  only  a kind 
of  torrents,  very  shallow  in  the  dry  season. 

The  antient  history  of  Greta  begins  with  the  heroic  or  fa- 
bulous times.  Historians  and  poets  tell  us  of  a king  called 
Minos,  who  lived  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  resided  at 
Cnossus,  the  site  of  which  is  not  far  from  the  present  town 
of  Candia,  and  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island.  He 
was  the  legislator  of  the  country,  and  his  laws  became  cole- 
braieil  among  the  Greeks,  who  b^rowed  from  them.  (Strabo, 
X.  p.  J28.)  He  employed  Dmdalus,  an  Alhemao  artist,  on 
his  return  from  Kgypt,  to  build  a labyrinth  in  imitation  of 
that  of  Moons  in  Egypt ; and  he  afterwards  confined  in  it 
Dmdalus  himself.  Minos,  acrording  to  tradition,  was  also  the 
first  wlm  had  a navy  : he  cleared  the  Grecian  seas  of  pirates ; 
expelled  the  Caiians  from  the  Cyclades,  and  settled  bis  sons 
in  them.  (Tbucyd.  L 4.)  Then  comes  the  well-known 
story  of  the  Minotaurus.  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  Idomeneus, 
a grandson  of  Minos,  one  of  the  Cretan  chiefs  who  went  to 
the  siege  of  Troy,  on  his  return  was  driven  away  by  his 
subjects,  and  went  to  found  the  colony  of  Salentum  on  the 
coast  of  lapygia.  Alter  the  expulsion  of  the  dynasty  of 
Minos,  Gortys,  a town  built  in  the  centre  of  the  island  near 
tlic  foot  of  Mount  Ida.  became  a powerful  rival  to  Cnossus. 
Creta  bad  once  many  Uourisbing  cities,  some  s^  a hundred : 
the  principal,  besides  Cnossxu  and  Gortys  or  (jrortyna.  were 
Ci>amus,  Cydonia  now  Cinca,  Amphimalla,  Rithyrona, 
now  Hotimo,  Heraclcum  the  port  of  Cnossus,  and  Miletus, 
all  on  the  N.  coast;  Phalasarna  on  the  W.  coast;  Lyctus, 
Phu*nixportu8,  and  Hierapetra  on  the  8.,  and  Ampelos  on 
Uie  E.  coast.  Strabo,  whose  maternal  ancestors  were  fiotn 
Cnossus.  alUiough  he  himself  was  born  in  Pontus,  gives  a 
prutty  full  account  of  the  Cretans,  their  laws,  their  towns, 
ami  the  wars  between  them;  and  Aristotle  in  his  * Politic' 
(book  ii.)  has  described  the  pecuhar  institutions  uf  the  an- 
tient  .Cretans.  The  E.  part  of  the  island  had  been  colonixod 
by  the  IXrians,  tlie  VV.  part  was  inhabited  by  the.  Cydo- 
nians,  and  the  S.  by  the  Eteocretes.  It  was  two  days  sail 
from  ihu  S.  coast  of  Cruta  to  Cyrenaica  and  lour  to  Egypt 

The  Cretans  were  often  at  war  among  themselves  or  with 
tlicir  neighbours  the  Ciheians,  and  with  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  of  Egypt.  They  materially  assisted  DemetriusII.  Nica- 
tor  to  recover  the  throne  of  Syria,  over  the  usurper  Alex- 
ander Balas,  148  B.C.  (Justin,  XXXV.  2.)  The  Cretans  were 
celebrated  for  their  archery,  and  in  the  later  period  uf  their 
political  history  were  often  employed  as  mercenary  troops 
by  other  nations. 

Creta  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  67  B.C.,  under  the 
prununsul  (Quintus  Metollus,  aAer  an  obstinate  defence.  It 
bocame  a Roman  province,  and  a colony  was  sent  to 
Cnossus.  The  Cretans  seem  to  have  been  notorious  for 
dishonesty  and  lying.  ‘Crotisare  cum  Oetensibus’ was  a 
common  proverb,  meaning  ‘to  deceive  the  deceiver.'  8t. 
Paul  in  his  epistle  to  Titus,  whom  be  bad  appointed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Cretans,  alludes  to  the  bad  repu- 
tation of  the  people. 

f 'a-eta  remains  subject  to  the  Roman  emperors,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Byzantines,  till  a.d.  623.  when  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Samceus,  who  built  the  town  of  Candia,  which 
has  ever  since  been  oonsidurod  the  capital  of  the  island. 
Nicepborus  Phocas  retook  it  in  961.  After  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Franks.  Baldwin  1.  gave  the  island  of 
Candia  to  Ronifacc,  Marnuis  of  Montferrat,  who  sold  it  to 
the  Venetians  in  1 204.  The  Venetians  kept  possession  of 
Candia  more  than  four  centuries  ; it  was  one  of  their  chief 
potMssiuns  in  the  east,  and  the  first  of  the  three  subject  king- 
doms (the  other  two  were  Cyprus  and  the  Morea)  whoso 
flags  waved  over  the  square  of  St.  Mark.  The  island  was 
governed  by  a provemtor-gencral  from  Venice  who  had 
under  him  the  four  prureditors  of  Canes,  Candia,  Rclimo. 
and  Sittia.  For  judicial  matters  there  were  Rottori  or 
judges  sent  also  from  Venice,  each  of  whom  was  assisted  by 
two  councillors  who  were  natives  of  the  island.  The  muni- 
cipal admiiustratum  was  in  the  hoxuls  of  t^  Condiotes.  The 


taxes  ^re  very  moderate.  The  native  ntfiiiltly  eqjoyed 
feudal  privileges,  and  they  were  bound  to  have  a certain 
number  of  mihtia  from  among  their  vassals  and  tenants 
ready  when  called.  The  whole  of  this  militia  was  reckon^ 
at  6U.0U0  men.  Although  most  of  the  natives  were  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  hail  their  own  clergy,  there  was  an 
archbishop  of  the  Latin  or  western  ^uroh  who  was  sent 
from  Venice.  In  1645  the  Turks  landed  50,000  m«),  l<e- 
lieged,  and  took  Canca ; in  Uie  following  year  they  took 
Retimo,  and  In  1648  laid  siege  to  Candia  the  capital  of  the 
island.  This  siege,  the  longest  in  modern  history, 

20  years.  The  Venetians  strained  every  nerve  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  place.  The  order  of  Malta,  the  pope,  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  Louis  XIV.,  all  sent  auxiliaries  to  the  relief  of 
Candia.  The  vizier  Acbmet  Ckiprougli  was  at  last  sent,  in 
1667,  by  the  sultan  with  great  reinforcements  to  carry  the 
place;  rrancesco  Morosini  conducted  the  defence.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1669,  the  Venetians,  having  exhausted  every 
moans,  surrendered  Candia  to  the  vizier  by  a convention  in 
which  they  retained  the  forts  of  Suda,  Spinalunga,  and  Ca- 
rabusa,  on  tbe  coast  of  the  island.  The  wars  of  Candia  cost 
the  senate  2$  millions  of  ducats.  In  the  last  three  years 
of  the  siege  29,000  Christians  and  70.000  Turks  were 
killed.  Tte  Turks  made  69  awaults,  and  tlie  Venetians 
made  80  sorties ; the  number  of  mines  exploded  on  both 
sides  was  1364.  (Daru,  Httioire  de  VetuM;  Botla,  Storia 
d Italia  continuata  da  {futila  del  Guicciardini.) 

I The  Turks  divided  the  island,  winch  they  call  Kirid,  into 
I tliree  govemmoxiU  or  pashalics,  Canea,  Reiiroo,  and  Can- 
dia.  The  sultan  gave  up  the  island  of  Candia  about  ten 
years  since  to  Mebemet  Ali,  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  as  a com- 

fensatioo  for  bis  expenses  in  the  war  against  the  Moreotes. 
t IS  now  a pasbahe  dependuiu  on  the  vizier  of  Egypt 
(^dia,  tlie  capital,  is  still  a strong  place,  but  much  d«»cayed 
compared  witli  wbat  it  was  under  the  Venetians,  snd  its 
harbour  is  nearly  filled  up.  The  immediate  governor  of 
tlie  island  resides  here,  as  well  as  Uie  arclibisbop  of  (jortys, 
who  is  primate  of  Candia.  Canea  is  iho  most  frequented 
harbour  in  tbe  island.  Retimu  has  also  a small  port.  On 
the  S.  coast  are  the  small  towns  of  Hierapetra  ana  Spbakit. 
Wo  have  no  authentic  statement  of  the  population  of  the 
island,  although  it  has  boon  stated  at  300,009. 

Tbe  sod  of  Candia  is  fertile,  and  produces  wheat  in 
abundance,  good  wine,  oil.  lemons  and  oranges,  and  all 
sorta  of  fruit.  A quantity  of  honey  and  several  kinds  of 
gums  are  collected.  The  sugar-cane  and  tbe  palm-tree  also 
uuive  here.  The  lodaniim.  cittua  ladanifera,  is  found  In 
abundance,  and  is  describe<l  in  Toumolbrt's  account  of 
Candia,  which  though  old  is  still  one  of  the  best  A great 
quantity  of  white  soap  is  exporte<l  from  Candia. 

Although  the  island  is  nearly  filled  with  mountains  there 
are  sever^  extensive  valleys  or  pluins ; that  of  Messaria. 
which  is  near  the  centre  of  the  island  near  the  site  of  the 
antient  Gortys,  is  the  most  productive.  The  country  about 
Retimo  and  tbe  plain  near  Candia  are  also  very  fertile.  In 
Walpole's  collection  of  Traveit  tn  rariour  Countriea  of  the 
Haat,  there  is  an  account  by  Mr.  Cfockcrell  of  an  excursion 
from  the  town  of  Candia  to  a curious  excavation  in  a moun- 
tain about  throe  miles  from  Agio  Deka,  a village  near  tbe 
site  of  Gortys,  and  20  miles  inland  from  Candia,  which  the 
inhobitanu  call  by  the  name  of  the  labyrinth.  It  is  a very 
intricate  maze,  cut  through  a freestone  rock;  tnanv  of  the 
passages  are  very  low  and  narrow,  but  the  principal  way  is 
about  eight  feet  wide,  and  as  many  in  height.  Tlierw  are 
sevorol  square  chambers  at  Uie  ends  of  some  of  U»c  pessagoa. 
and  piers  have  been  left  in  the  middle  to  support  tlie  super 
iucumbent  rock.  Toumefort  bad  visited  this  excavation. 
Mr.  Cockerell  hu  explored  all  tbe  excavation  that  was  acces- 
sible. of  which  he  gives  a plan ; it  is  in  iu  whole  length, 
including  the  windings,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile,  but 
this  is  evidently  only  part  of  tbe  whole,  as  many  of  the  pas- 
sages ore  atoppsd  up  in  nonsequenoe  of  the  falling  in  of  the 
ro^.  It  has  been  said  tivat  this  excavation  may  have  lieen 
originally  a quarry,  and  afterwards  made  into  a mate  for  the 
purpose  of  ooncealment  or  confinement.  Some  have  lup- 
posud  this  to  have  been  the  Inby  rinth  of  Minos,  which  how 
ever  we  are  told  was  a buildmi;.  and  stood  near  Cnosaus. 
The  site  of  aotiont  Gortys,  which  Toumefort  describes  as 
being  in  his  time  strewed  with  monuments  and  ruins,  is 
said  by  Mr.  C^oekeroU  to  contain  only  the  ruins  of  a thcatie 
and  some  other  inconKidcrabie  remoins.  Beveral  monas- 
teries of  Caloyers  arc  scattered  about  tbe  island,  and  arc  said 
to  be  pessetsed  of oonsideroble  landed  property.  TlieCandioia 
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Turks,  nan](  c!  whom  are  boos  of  renegade  Greeks,  have 
the  reputatioQ  of  being  among  the  meet  turbulent,  fanatical, 
and  quarrelsome  among  the  Mussulman  populations  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Levant.  The  Candiote  Greeks  have  not  a 
murh  better  namo  than  their  Mohammedan  countrymen. 
The  little  island  of  Carabusa,  well  known  in  our  times  as  a 
nest  of  pirates,  lios  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  island. 

(S#abo,  lib.  X.;  Sieber,  a German  traveller,  visited  Candia 
in  1817,  and  published  his  Rriae  nach  Kreta  in  1823; 
Uoeck's  Kreta^  published  about  the  same  time,  is  the  best 
aufuority  for  the  antient  history  of  the  island.) 

CANDLE  — French,  Chandclle  ; German,  Licbter  ; 
Dutch,  Kaarxen  ; Italian,  Candela ; Spanish,  Velas;  Por* 
tuguese,  Velas ; Russian,  Swjotschi ; Latin,  Candela. 
Ctmdies  are  commonly  made  of  tallow,  but  superior  kinds 
are  made  of  bleached  wax,  or  of  the  purified  head>roatter  of 
the  spermaceti  whale,  or  of  a composition  of  purified  tallow 
and  wax.  Very  recently  the  concrete  matter  from  which 
the  more  fluid  portion  of  the  oil  of  cocoa-nuts  has  been 
separated  by  pressure  baa  been  used  for  making  candles, 
and  some  manufacturers  have  separated  the  fatty  from  the 
oily  substance  of  tallow,  and  have  used  the  former  alone, 
which  is  called  itearine,  for  the  purpose.  The  form  of 
a candle  is  always  cylin^ical,  ana  a fibrous  and  combus- 
tible substance  called  a wick  always  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  cylinder  throughout  its  length. 

The  process  by  which  light  is  produced  from  the  com- 
bustion of  a candle  or  a lamp  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  I 
with  this  difference,  that  the  solid  matter  of  the  candle  must 
be  rendered  fluid  by  the  beat  of  the  wick  previous  to  its 
conversion  by  the  continned  application  of  heat  into  inflam- 
mable gas.  In  all  cases  the  office  of  the  wick  is  merely 
mechanical,  serving  in  the  first  instance  by  the  heat  given 
out  during  its  combustion  to  fuse  that  portion  of  the  tallow 
or  wax  to  which  it  is  more  nearly  appli^,  and  tlien  to  take 
up  through  its  fibres  the  fluid  matter,  which  is  ffius  pre- 
pared by  minute  division  for  decomposition  and  combustion. 

It  is  essential  to  the  goodness  or  a candle  that  the  sLse 
and  substa.nce  of  the  wick  abould  be  adapted  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  candle.  If  the  wick  be  too  thin,  it  will  not  be 
capable  of  absorbing  the  fUsod  portion  of  the  candle  so  fast 
as  it  is  melted,  and  this  unabsorbed  portion  will  conse- 
uently  run  down  the  side  of  the  candle  and  be  wasted, 
f,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wick  should  be  too  large,  perfect 
combustion  will  be  impeded  through  the  want  of  air  in  the 
middle  of  the  wick,  and  the  meliod  fatty  substance  being 
\ba8  complotcly  decomposed  will  pass  off  unignited  in  the 
form  of  smoke  : in  this  case  too  the  light  will  be  partially 
impeded  by  tho  body  of  the  wick.  Candles  made  of  wax 
and  of  other  matters  which  fuse  leas  easily  than  tallow 
consequently  bum  longer  than  tallow  candles,  and  yield  a 
purer  and  steadier  light.  The  less  fusible  matter  requires 
a smaller  wick  to  act  as  its  carrier  and  to  place  it  in  circum- 
stances  favourable  for  combustion,  and  this  smaller  wick 
being  loss  capable  than  the  more  substantial  wick  of  a 
tallow  candle  of  supporting  its  own  weight,  the  extremity 
falls  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  consumed:  the 
wick  of  a wax  candle  consequently  requires  no  snuffing  as 
that  of  a tallow  candle  does,  in  order  to  ensure  the  brilliancy 
of  its  flame,  neither  docs  it  occupy  so  large  a space  in  the 
centre  of  the  flame,  and  so  intercept  the  rays  of  light  given 
off  during  the  combustion. 

Various  plans  have  been  proposed  to  obviate  the  incon- 
venience of  snuffing  tallow  candles.  One  of  the  most  in- 
genious of  them  was  the  subject  of  a patent  in  1799.  This 
plan  consisted  in  making  the  candle  a solid  cylinder  through- 
out without  any  wick  in  the  centre,  and  applying  on  the 
top  of  the  candlo  a very  short  wick  which  acted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  short  wick  of  a lamp.  Two  different  methods 
were  employed  for  keeping  this  wick  in  contact  witli  the 
top  of  the  candle  during  its  combustion.  Ono  was  to  attach 
the  wick  to  a small  metallic,  frame  or  ring  which  wa.s  placed 
round  the  top  of  the  candle  like  a collar,  and  was  of  such  a 
■ise  as  to  admit  of  its  moving  froely  on  the  candle,  to  that 
it  sunk  in  proportion  as  the  matter  of  the  candle  was  con- 
aumed.  A crow  piece,  in  llic  centre  of  which  a socket  was 
made  for  the  insertion  of  the  wick,  kept  the  latter  in  its 
proper  position,  and  prevented  the  undue  sinking  of  the 
frame.  The  other  method  was  that  of  attaching  the  wick 
to  an  immoveable  vertical  rod  which  formed  part  of  the 
candlestick,  and  of  keeping  the  top  of  the  candle  in  contact 
with  the  by  placing  its  lower  end  upon  a spiral  spring 
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which  eonstantly  pressed  the  candle  upward  against  tbs 
frame  that  contained  the  wick.  It  is  probable  that  one 
principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  these  contrivances  arose 
from  the  nature  of  the  substance  of  which  the  candles 
were  made;  the  unconsumed  carbonaceoua  matter  would 
form  a crust  upon  the  wick  winch  would  occupy  in  part 
the  place  of  the  flame,  and  thus  to  a considerable  degree 
cause  the  same  inconvenience  as  the  ordinary  wick. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  candles,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished as  dipped  or  mould  candled  according  to  the 
method  employed.  Dipped  candles  are  made  as  follows  •— 
Wicks  made  of  spun  cotton  are  selected  of  a size  proper  for 
tho  intended  diameter  of  the  candle,  and  are  cut  into  the 
requUite  lengths  by  a simple  and  convenient  machine,  being 
first  doubled  and  twisted  so  as  to  leave  a loop  at  one  end. 
Into  this  loop  a smooth  cylindrical  stick  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  about  three  feet  long  is  inserted,  and  several 
of  the  cottons  or  wicks,  being  so  treated  and  disposed  at 
regular  intervals  on  the  stick,  are  ready  to  receive  their  ex 
ternal  coating  of  tallow.  The  number  of  cottons  ranged 
upon  each  stick  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  candles 
to  be  made,  it  being  usual  to  place  such  a number  as, 
when  the  requisite  quantity  of  tallow  has  been  attached, 
will  weigh  two  pounds  : e.  g.  if  candles  eight  of  which  will 
weigh  a pound  are  to  W made.  16  wicks  arc  ranged 
upon  each  slick ; if  six  are  to  make  u pound,  then  1 2 wicks 
are  used,  and  so  on.  The  tallow,  being  previously  melted 
and  strained,  is  placed  in  a kind  of  trough,  into  which  the 
wicks  are  dipped  three  times  for  tlie  first  ‘ lay  ;'  after  being 
kept  a short  time  over  tho  trough  for  the  wicks  to  drain,  the 
sticks  are  placed  on  a rack  from  which  the  candles  hang 
freely,  and  are  thus  allowed  to  harden.  The  same  process 
is  repeated  a second  and  a third  time  and  oftener,  according 
I to  the  required  weight  of  the  candles.  Where  large  quan- 
tities are  to  be  made,  several  sticks  are  placed  together  in  a 
kind  of  frame,  and  are  lowered  into  the  melted  tallow  and 
raised  again  by  machinery,  a counter-weight  being  used  in 
order  to  indicate  when  the  wicks  have  taken  up  the  re- 
quired quantity  of  tallow. 

During  the  operation  the  tallow  in  the  trough  must  be 
stirred  from  time  to  time  and  fresh  tallow  supplied,  the 
whole  being  kept  in  a proper  slate  of  fluidity  by  the  exter- 
nal application  of  a brazier  or  a bath  of  hot  water. 

Mould  randies  are  made  in  cylindrical  moulds  of  pewter, 
one  end  of  which  is  smaller  than  the  other  to  allow  of  the 
ea»y  removal  of  the  candles.  From  10  to  16  of  these  moulds 
are  placed  together  in  a wooden  frame,  so  that  their  larger 
ends  terminate  in  a kind  of  trough  common  to  the  whole  ' 
the  wicks  are  inserted  and  kept  firmly  in  their  proper  places 
in  the  centre  of  each  cylinder  by  strong  wires.  The  frame 
being  tlien  placed  with  the  trough  uppermost,  the  moulds 
are  ffiled  with  melted  tallow  and  are  placed  in  the  air  to 
cool,  after  which  the  wires  by  which  the  wicks  are  fixed  are 
withdrawn,  the  suporHuous  tallow  is  removed  from  the 
trough,  and  the  candles  are  pulled  out  of  the  moulds. 

Tho  process  used  in  making  wax  candles  is  different. 
The  wicks  being  cut  and  twisted  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed, a set  of  them  is  suspended  over  a basin  of  melted 
wax,  which  is  taken  up  by  q large  ladle  and  poured  from 
time  to  time  on  the  tops  of  tho  wicks,  and  the  melted 
wax  running  downwards  adheres  to  and  covers  the  wicks 
tliroughoul  tiieir  length.  This  is  repeated  until  a sufficient 
weight  of  wax  hat  been  gathered  upon  each.  After  the 
candles  are  sufficiently  cooled  they  are  rolled  upon  a smooth 
table  in  order  to  give  them  a permctly  cylindrical  form,  and 
are  thon  polished. 

For  a long  time  tallow  candles  were  subject  to  an  excise 
duty  of  one  pennv,  and  those  made  of  wax  and  spermHCoti 
of  threepence  halfpenny  per  pound.  This  duty  was  re- 
caled  from  the  1st  of  January,  1832.  During  tho  last 
VO  years  of  its  continuance,  excluding  1831  when  the  ma- 
nufacture of  candles  was  checked  in  anticipation  of  tho 
ceasing  of  the  duty,  the  quantities  of  tallow  and  of  wax  and 
spermaceti  candles  resp^tively  which  were  made  in  this 
kingdom  were  as  under: — 


Tallow. 

Was  sod  SpenoAcetl. 

Net  produce  of  1 

lbs. 

lbs. 

£ 

1826 

110,102.643 

907,405 

467.101 

1927 

11  1,939,578 

932,932 

437..306 

1828 

117,342,157 

1,018,556 

497.953 

1829 

119,556,802 

1,040,735 

490.750 

1830 

115,586,192 

1.265.113 

462.413 

Tho  statements  of  tho  zustom-house  os  regards  exports 
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ineludo  together  loap  end  candles,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  The  total  population  of  Candy  was  estimated  m 1819  to 
to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  above  quantities  have  amount  to  no  more  than  3000  souls.  The  climate  is  com- 
boen  oonauiqed  within  the  kingdom.  porativcly  cool,  iho  mean  temperature  fur  the  year  being 

CANULEBERRY'TRKE.  [HYRica.]  about  74”  Fahrenheit.  This  city  is  about  6f  miles  direct 

CANDLEMAS,  the  popular  name  for  the  Feast  of  the  distance,  E.N.E.  fromColumbo,  and  93  miles  S.S.W.  fh>m 
Puriftcation  of  the  Virgin  Mar)',  February  2nd,  derived  Trineomalee. 
from  the  lights  which  were  then  distributed  and  carried  CANDY 'TUFT.  [Iriris.] 

about  in  procession.  These  lights,  it  should  seem,  were  CANK.  [Calamus.] 

carried  more  immediately  in  allusion  to  the  prophetic  words  CANEA.  or  CANNA,  one  of  the  three  sandshaka  or 
of  Simeon,  who.  speaking  of  the  infant  Saviour,  presented  circles  of  Uie  Turkish  cjalct  of  Kirid,  which  consists  of 
in  the  temple  at  the  same  time,  said  ho  was  * a light  to  tho  island  of  Candia.  It  occupies  the  western  district 
lighten  the  gentiles.’  Alcuin,  De  dicinia  Officiia,  p.  23).  of  that  island,  and  on  its  northern  shores  lies  a promon- 
aays.  the  candles  at  the  purification  were  an  exchange  for  tory,  terminating  in  Cape  Melek,  and  lortiiing  the  Bay 
the  lustration  of  the  pagans.  From  ibis  ceremony  of  puri-  of  Suda.  The  declivities  of  the  Sphaclno  mountains,  which 
fication  the  present  religious  ceremony  of  the  churching  of  form  its  southern  borders,  aru  sUmy  and  naked,  and  the 
women  after  child>birth  arose.  nmuntuins  themselves  are  covered  with  snow  fur  four  or 


The  Doctrine  oj  the  Maaae  Booke,  8sc..  from  Wylton- 
burge,  by  Nicholas  Dorcaster,  8vo.,  1334,  preserves  the 
prayer  fur  ‘ tho  hallowing  of  candles  upon  Candlemas  Day.' 
The  candles,  having  been  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  were 
ligliled  and  distributed.  They  were  considered  to  possess  a 
virtue  sufficimitly  powerful  to  frighten  away  devils,  and  to  be 
a charm  against  thunder  and  lightning.  Stuwe,  in  his  An- 
nuls, fu).,  iC3i.  p.  S93,  says,  ‘ On  the  2nd  of  Februar)', 
1347-8.  being  the  Feast  of  tho  Purification  of  our  Lady, 
commonly  called  Candlemasse  Day,  the  bearing  of  candles 
was  left  uff  throughout  the  whole  city  of  London.' 

* There  is  a general  tradition,'  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
* in  most  parts  of  Europe,  that  inferreth  the  coldness  of 
succeeding  winter  from  the  shining  of  the  sun  on  Candle> 
mat  day,  according  to  the  proverbial  distich — 

' * Si  Sol  iplBadMeAt  MuiS  {W^UmW, 

Major  *rit  glacira  puat  fertum  qaam  fuit  anlo  " ’ 

A French  Almanac  of  1672  says — 

Saloo  lot  anctaM  ae  dlt. 

Si  U aoUa  eUirmail  iuit 
A la  Cbaailplaur,  row  rmri 
t^'eaoore  un  hyrrr  rout  aum ; 

IVMiruat  raxlrt  bicu  rwtro  ffaia. 

Car  II  vow  wra  da  tMaoin : 

Par  (Ctta  rviyle  aa  foarenie 
L'ouxa,  qal  rctounw  rs  M caroroe.* 

Candlemas  Day  was  also  called  Christ's  Presentation,  the 
Holiday  of  St  Simeon,  and,  in  the  North  of  England,  the 
Wives’  Feast  Day.  (See  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  4to. 
edit,  vol.  i.,  p.  38  ; Brady's  Clavia  Caletidaria,  8vo..  I..on> 
don,  1812,  vol.  L p.  184  ; Sir  T.  Browne's  Vulgar  Errors, 
fol..  1646.  p.  289,) 

CANDY,  the  Maha  Neura,  or  l^at  city  of  the  Cinga- 
lese, and  the  coital  of  the  king  oT  Candy's  dominions,  is 
situated  in  the  Raitie,  or  county  of  Y'^atineura,  in  7°  17'  N. 
lat.,  and  80*^  36'  E.  long. 

llio  city  stands  in  the  midst  of  steep  and  lofty  bills  co- 
vered with  jungle,  at  the  bead  of  an  extensive  valley,  and 
about  1467  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aca.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a mud  wall,  but  its  principal  defence  from  hostile  attacks 
consists  in  thick  thorn  hedges,  which  are  drawn  round  the 
hills  like  lines  of  circumvallation,  leaving  only  narrow 
passes,  which  are  guarded.  The  city  is  also  nearlv  sur- 
rounded at  the  distance  of  three  miles  by  (he  river  ilaha- 
vUlv  Ganga,  which  is  crossed  at  a ferry  whore  the  river  is 
rocky  and  rapid ; a strict  guard  is  kept  at  this  ferry. 

The  principal  street  U on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  and 
is  nearly  two  miles  long,  but  built  in  a very  straggling 
manner.  The  houses  are  of  mud,  and  only  one  story 
high,  standing  on  foundations  raised  about  five  feet  above 
the  level  of  tno  street.  Tho  houses  of  the  chiefs  are  tiled 
and  white-washed,  the  others  are  thatched.  Tho  palace 
covers  a considerable  space,  and  contains  a great  number 
of  rooms,  tho  walls  of  which  are  grotoiumely  painted.-  In 
one  room  is  a colossal  brass  figure  of  Buddha,  w ith  two 
smaller  figures  at  his  feet. 

In  the  beginning  of  1803  a British  force  entered  (he  Can- 
dial!  territory,  and  on  the  20th  of  February  arrived  before 
Candy,  when  the  king  and  bis  chief  officers  withdrew, 
after  setting  fire  to  the  palace  and  other  principal  buildings. 
In  tho  following  June,  when  tho  English  garrison  were  in  a 
sickly  state,  they  were  attacked  by  a considerable  native 
force  and  oblig^  to  capitulate,  on  condition  of  being  al- 
lowed to  quit  toe  city  unmolested,  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  that  proper  care  should  be  taken  of  the  sick. 
Scarcely  however  bad  the  English  troops  quitted  Candy 
when  the  latter  port  of  the  stipulation  was  troacherouily 
brokoDt  and  the  sick  persons  were  murdered. 


five  months  in  (ho  year;  the  adjacent  parts,  however,  afTonl 
excellent  pastures,  where  large  herds  and  flocks  are  reared. 
Tho  lowlands  near  the  coast  produce  grain  and  oleaginous 
seeds,  cotton,  flax,  honey,  wax.  and  some  fruit.  Canea,  the 
capital  of  the  sandshak,  and  the  residence  of  tho  bey  and 
of  a Greek  bishop,  U surrounded  by  strung  walls  and  deep 
ditches,  both  of  which  are  in  a state  of  great  dilapidation  ; 
it  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast,  and  contains  a small 
fort  w'lth  a lighthouse,  several  mo.<K]ues  and  Greek  churches, 
a Capuchin  monaster)',  and  about  9UUU  inhabitants,  of  whom 
‘2000  are  Turks  and  300  Jews.  The  harbour,  by  neglect  in 
cleansing,  has  become  so  shallow  that  only  vessels  of  small 
burthen  can  enter.  It  is  the  principal  mart  for  Candian 
commerce,  and  carries  on  much  trade  with  France,  Trieste, 
Venice,  &c.,  in  wax,  soap,  oil,  and  other  products  of  the 
island.  A number  of  French  merchants  have  established 
themselves  here.  Tliere  are  some  vaulted  basins  for  tho 
docking  of  ships,  and  several  store-houses  along  the  sides 
of  the  harbour.  The  environs  are  pleasant;  thick  woods  of 
olives  arc  interspersed  with  com-flolds,  gardens,  and  nne- 
yanb,  and  a number  of  rivulets,  shaded  with  roses  and  myr- 
tles, wind  through  them.  Canea  is  the  site  of  the  anlient 
Cy^nia,  and  fell  under  Ottoman  dominion  in  1643.  At 
tho  present  time  (1836)  this  town,  as  well  as  the  whole 
islan<l,  is  occupied  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  33°  28'  N.  lak, 
24°  2'  E.  long. 

CAN  ELLA  ALBA,  a tree  growing  on  the  coast  of  many 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  particularly  Jamaica,  also  on 
stony  hills ; and  in  woods  of  the  mainland  of  South  America. 
It  was  called  by  IJnnmus  at  one  time  Laurus  Winteranus, 
ed.  i.  p.  371.)  and  at  another.  Wintcriana  Canolla, 
(Lin.  Sp.  636.)  By  some  it  is  referred  to  the  Melisccee,  by 
others  to  Guttiferm.  The  bark  of  the  young  branches  of 
(his  tree,  freed  fVom  its  outer  rind,  is  (he  canclla  alba  of 
the  shops  (called  also  costus  dulcis  and  coMus  corticosus, 
and  cortex  Winteranus  spurius,  or  false  Winter's  bark). 
Owing  to  iu  white  appearance,  it  has  received  tho  name  of 
white  cinnamon,  which  it  also  resembles  in  smell  as  well  as 
cloves.  Tho  whole  tree  is  very  aromatic,  and  when  in 
flower  perfumes  all  the  neighbourhood ; even  the  dried 
flowers,  when  softened  again  in  warm  water,  have  a fragrant 
odour  similar  to  that  of  musk.  The  smell  of  the  leaves  re- 
sembles that  of  laurel.  The  bark  is  brought  to  Europe  in 
rolls  or  quilU  of  two  or  three  feet  long,  or  short  broken 
pieces  of  from  4 to  U inch  in  diametor,  and  ^ to  ll  line 
m thickness.  The  outer  surface  is  either  reddUh-yellow  or 
verging  to  a whitish-yellow  : the  inner  surface  smooth,  re- 
sembling tho  external  iu  colour.  The  taste  is  at  firct 
agreeably  aromatic,  and  somewhat  bitter;  afterwards  acrid 
and  peppery^ 

According  to  Petroz  and  Robinel,  it  contains  a very  acrid 
aromatic  volatile  oil  (which  Sloane  says  is  heavier  than 
water,  Henry  lighter,  and  which  is  employed  for  the  adul- 
teration of  oil  of  cloves),  a bitter  extractive,  a resin,  a sort 
of  manna  sugar,  called  caneUin,  gum,  albumen,  and  starch. 
It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  adulterated,  but  is  itself  often  substi- 
tuted for  the  Drymis  Winter!  or  true  Winter's  bark.  The 
two  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  characters : 
Canclla  Alba.  Winter  a Bark. 

Ofapalcorangcorashcolour.  Grey  or  reddish-grey. 
Fracture  whitish,  tnarbled.  Fracture  compact  or  folia- 
ceous,  grey  at  the  cireum 
fcrence,  towards  the 
centre,  with  a very  obvious 
line  of  demarcation. 

Internal  surface  covered  with  Internal  surface  of  a dee* 

a whitish  pellicle.  red  or  blacjs. 
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t!tmtUa  Alba,  ff  ’inifr't  Bark, 

Odour  reoembliDg  Odour  peppery,  and.  when 

etovea.  powdered,  turpuntine-hke. 

Taalc  acrid  bitterish.  Taste  sharp,  burning,  in- 

tolerable. 

Powder  white.  Powder  greyish  yellow. 

^Vatc^y  infusion  pale.  Watery  infusion  red. 

The  cold  infu.<iion  of  each,  treated  with  the  fullowing  re- 
agents, conduct  themselves  thus : 

Tinr/urr  of  GalU. 

Oanella  Alba.  Slight  whitish  dis- 
turbance. 

Dryinis  Winteri  No  action. 


Aftfn’afe  qf  Iron. 
Brown  yellow  dis- 
coloration. 
Dork  brown  dis- 
coloration. 
Sitrairn/  Baryte$. 
No  action. 
Precipitate. 


Suhkate  of  Iron. 

Canella  Alba.  No  action. 

Drj’mis  Winteri.  Precipitate. 

Alcohol  is  the  roost  appropriate  menstruum : a ater  takes 
up  the  less  powerful  principles  only.  As  the  infusion  is 
nut  aflected  by  many  articles  which  it  is  oflen  desirable  to 
git'o  at  the  same  time,  it  affords  an  eligible  whiclo  for 
these,  such  as  tincture  and  infusion  of  galls,  lime-wator. 
tartar  emetic,  and  the  salts  of  iron  ond  mercury.  It  may  also 
be  given  in  powder.  From  its  aromatic  properties,  it  is  like- 
wise a suitable  adjunct  to  mere  bitter  infusions,  such  as  those 
of  gentian.  In  the  dyspepsia,  attended  with  constipation,  of 
Bcdcntury  peoplo,  along  with  sulphate  of  iron,  aloes,  and  sul- 
phate of  i>otass.  it  is  a m<Mt  efficacious  medicine. 

CANKS  VENATICl.the  Hnunds,  a constellation  added 
by  Hevclius,  who  called  the  nearest  to  the  pole  Asterion.  and 
tho  other  Chara.  They  are  held  in  a stnug  by  Bootes,  and 
are  surrounded  by  Bootes,  Cotua  Boronices,  ana  Ursa  Major, 
olso  Cor  Cakoli.) 
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CANfr  or  KEA.  a large  wooden  collar  used  as  an  instru- 
meot  of  legal  punishment  by  the  Chinese.  It  is  a s|>ecius 
of  walking  pillory,  fitting  close  round  the  neck  oftbceulprit, 
and  of  such  a weight  that  he  ran  carry  it.  though  with  pain 
and  difficulty.  Tho  weight  is  pn^riioiicd  to  the  nature  of 
the  ufiencA) ; but  the  cang  most  commonly  in  use  weighs 
from  60  to  60  pounds.  When  it  is  fastened  round  the  neck, 
two  long  slips  of  paper  are  pa»ted  over  the  two  parts  of  the 
cung.  wTiicU  opens  ami  shuts  like  our  stocks ; on  these  papers 
the  mandarin  puts  his  seal,  so  that  tlie  \>arts  cannot  be 
Boparnted  or  tlie  criminal  relieved  without  its  being  per- 
ceived. l*he  crime  for  which  he  snOers  and  the  duration  of 
h<s  punishment  are  then  inscribed  on  tbe  cang  in  large  let- 
ters. and  tho  officers  of  the  poliee  parade  the  criminal 
through  the  town,  after  which  he  is  left  exposed  in  tome  much 
Iruqi^nted  strvet  or  square,  or  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city. 
As  the  cang  prevents  bis  making  any  use  of  his  hands,  he 
mast  be  fed  by  others.  A recent  writer,  who  has  lived  long 
in  China,  says  that  this  awkward,  galling,  torturing  wooden 
collar,  whirii  is  removed  neither  by  night  nor  by  day,  is 
sometimes  worn  for  a whole  month  {The  Chinete,  by  John 
Franois  Daris,  Esq.),  and.  aeconling  to  older  authorities,  or 
the  Jesuit  missionaries,  it  was  not  unfrequently  worn  for 
tlirou  months  togetUor.  The  Chinese  consider  this  species 
of  punishment  very  infamous  and  degrading.  A correct  re- 
praaeotsuoa  of  the  instrument  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
u applied  are  given  in  Sir  George  Staunton’s  account  of  the 
Chinese,  and  ui  tho  work  of  Nlr.  Davis.  Tlic  cang,  called 
by  them  Tahtakulab,  was  formerly  hi  use  among  the  Turks. 

[BAtTiNAzro.} 

CANGE. CHARLES  OUFRESNE SEIGNEUR  DU, 
was  born  at  Amiens  in  161 U.  He  studied  the  law.  but  after 
a time  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  history  and  philosophy. 
Uis  first  work  was  ‘ Uistoire  do  I'Enipire  de  Constantinople 
sous  les  Empereurs  Francois,’  foL  1667.  But  he  is  better 
known  for  lus  * Glossarium  ad  Scriptores  media  ot  infimw 
LatmitalU,'  Jjruls.  fol..  aXlerwards  republisbod  in  6 vols.  in 


1 733,  to  which  were  added  4 more  eols.  by  Carpentier,  a 
Benedictine  of  the  order  of  Cluni.  It  is  a most  usefiilwork 
for  the  understanding  of  the  numerous  writers  of  the  dark 
or  middle  ages,  when  for  many  centuries  a corrupt  and  bar- 
barous Latin  was  tbe  only  literary  language  of  Europe.  All 
the  words  used  by  these  writers,  which  are  not  found  in 
classical  latinity,  are  ranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
their  %'arious  meanings,  their  etymology,  and  referenceR  to 
tbe  authorities.  This  work  is  also  usefbl  for  understanding 
old  chartera,  and  other  legal  documents  of  an  early  date. 
The  labour  and  research  required  for  tbe  compilation  of 
such  a work  can  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  consult  it.  Ducange  was  one  of  the  editbra 
of  the  * Corpus  Historis  ByzantiniD.*  He  died  in  1686. 
t«uts  XIV.  bestowed  a pension  of  2000  francs  upon  hia 
children.  [BvzAjmNR  II istori aji s.]  He  wrote  also: 

I.  ‘Historia  Bysantina  illustrata,'  fbl.,  1660, being  an  histu- 
rical  description  of  Constantinople  and  its  monuments,  with 
biographies  and  genealogies  of  several  dUtingnishcil  fami- 
lies of  that  city.  2.  ' Glossarium  ad  Scriptures  media*  et 
infimm  Grmcilatis,'  Paris,  1666.  2 vols.  in  fol..  a work  that 
is  very  necessary  for  those  who  ore  studying  the  lower 
Byxantioe  writers-  He  leA  a vast  quantity  of  MSS.,  e»|>e- 
ciaiiy  on  bistorical,  arcba>nlogtcal,  and  ^nealogiral  sub- 
jects, which  have  been  collected  in  the  national  or  royal 
library  at  Paris,  and  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the 
Memoire  hi$torique  fur  U*  MSS.  de  M.  du  Cange,  I’aris. 
1762.  Ducaiige  is  often  quoUNi  by  the  name  of  Du  Fresne, 
under  which  he  is  also  registered  in  manv  catalogues. 

CANIS.  (Doo.l 

CANIS  MAJOR,  the  Greater  Dog.  a constellation  which 
contains  Sirius,  the  brightest  star  m tbe  heavens,  called 
also  the  Dog  Star.  To  this  article  we  shall  refer  all  histori- 
cal and  mytnolc^ical  informaiion  connected  with  this  oon- 
stellation,  it  being  in  fact  the  star,  and  not  the  oonstcllatkm. 
about  which  we  shall  have  to  speak. 

This  constellation  is  directly  found  by  the  bright  star  Si- 
rius. which  is  in  tho  continuation  of  tho  line  drawn  through 
the  belt  of  Orion.  The  surrounding  constellatiuiisare  Argo, 
Monoceros.  Urion,  I.opus,  and  CuTumba  Noaebi.  At  the 
end  of  January,  Sirius  is  on  the  meridian  at  midnight.  The 
letters  in  parentheses  are  not  Bayer’s  (BaQy's  htamiteed.} 
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CANIS  MINOR,  the  Lesser  Dn?.  a constellation  situated 
above  the  Greater  Dog.  and  distinguished  bv  a remarkable 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  Procton,  whirfi  see  for  infor- 
mation connected  with  tho  histon’  of  this  constellMion.  It 
may  be  ftiund  in  the  heavens  thus : draw  a line  through 
Orion's  b(‘lt  and  Sirius : a perpendicular  to  this  Une  from 
Sirius  ui>waids  will  pass  ihnugh  Prory<m,  which  is  too 
large  a star  to  be  mistalien.  It  is  also  nearly  in  tbe  line 
joining  Sirius  and  Pollux,  almut  midway  between  them.  T^s 
letters  in  parentheses  are  not  Bayer's. 
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CANKER.  This  term  is  applied, perhaps  not  with  stiict 
propriety,  to  a very  eerioaa  disease  of  tbe  foot  of  the  horse. 
The  born  having  been  separated  from  the  sensible  portion 
of  the  foot,  a fungous  substance  » produced  instead  of  new 
and  healthy  born.  The  treatment,  however,  is  exceedinglv 
simple.  Every  portion  of  horn  that  has  begun  to  detach 
itself  roust  be  removed.  Some  superficial  caustic  must  then 
be  applied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  repress  the  growth  of  tbe 
fungus,  and  to  rouse  the  exposed  surface  to  healthy  action, 
but  not  to  eat  into  and  corrode  the  foot.  The  butyr  (pro- 
tochlohde)  of  antimony  is  the  best  agent  for  accomplishing 
these  purposes;  for,  being  speedily  decomposed  by  the 
moisture  of  the  part,  it  can  only  act  as  a superficial  caustic. 
The  fungus  having  been  repressed,  the  Friar's  Balsam  may 
succeed  as  a mild  stimulant  to  the  secretion  of  good  horn. 
No  ointment  should  touch  the  cankerod  foot;  but  pledgets 
of  soft  and  clean  tow  should  be  placeii  over  the  sore,  and 
bouiul  firmly  upon  it,  making  as  equable  a pressure  on  e\'ery 
part  of  It  os  can  possibly  be  eflecteil.  The  foot  should  be 
druMeii  at  least  once  in  every  day,  and  kept  as  dry  as  cir- 
cumstances will  allow. 

InllammatioD  of  tbe  internal  part  of  the  ear  of  the  dog  will 
sometimes  produce  a fungous  ulceration,  to  which  also  the 
term  canMer  has  been  applied.  A dog  may  be  observed  to  be 
continually  shaking  his  nead,  or  scratching  his  ear,  or  car- 
rying his  head  on  one  side.  If  the  part  is  oxamini^.  some 
degree  of  redness  or  enlargement  of  the  irregular  projections 
on  the  inside  of  the  ear  will  l>u  seen.  This  will  generally 
yield  to  a few  washings  with  warm  soap  and  water;  but 
should  artual  ulcemtion  have  cummenctKl,  a drachm  of  the 
extract  of  lead  should  bo  added  to  half  a pint  of  a decoction 
of  the  beads  of  white  poppies,  and  thi.i  substituted  for  the 
soap  and  water.  The  intiaminatiun  licginning  to  subside,  a 
scruple  of  alum  should  be  added  to  thii  lotion,  in  order  to 
dry  up  tbe  ulcer ; but  nothing  stronger  than  this  sliould 
ever  be  applied,  and  even  the  alum  should  be  cautiously 
added,  in  proportion  as  the  dog  is  able  to  bear  it.  Purging 
and  alterative  mediciirea  will  be  useful  auxiliaries. 

If  the  case  is  obstinate,  and  the  ear  begins  to  be  ex- 
tensively ulcerated,  and  the  ulcer  spreads  over  the  flap  of 
llic  car,  a seton  should  be  inserted  in  tbe  poll  precisely  be- 
tween tbe  oars,  and  extending  from  ear  to  ear.  All  water- 
dogs  are  particularly  liable  to  this  species  of  canker. 

There  is  another  variety  of  canker  belonging  to  the  flap 
of  the  car.  to  which  the  hound  and  the  pointer  are  especially 
subject  It  is  either  the  consequence  of  that  which  has  been 
just  described,  ur  exists  independently  of  it.  A sure  appears 
on  the  odge  of  tbe  (lap  of  the  ear  of  a true  cankerous  nature, 
and  corrodes  the  very  cartilage.  The  treatment  of  this  also 
is  simple  and  effectual.  Thu  ears,  or  ot  least  the  diseased 
ear.  roust  be  confined  by  a cap  of  leather  or  strong  calico, 
for  while  the  dog  can  flap  and  beat  his  ear,  it  is  evident  that 
the  sore  can  never  beal.  This  bt'ing  contrived,  a strong 
ointment  of  alum  or  white  vitriol  (sulphate  of  fine),  or  both 
combined,  should  be  well  rubbed  on  the  sore  morning  and 
night.  The  simple  alum  ointment  should  first  be  tried. 

Sportsmen  too  often  round  tbe  ears  of  the  dog;  that  ia, 
they  cut  oif  tbe  diseased  parts.  This  disfigures  the  animal, 
and  is  rarely  effectual.  Either  a new  ulcerative  inflamma- 
tion is  ><ct  up  by  the  operatioii,  or  tbe  whole  ear  bavins  been 
Inoculated  and  empotsened  by  tbe  diseburge  from  w old 


wound,  the  peculiar  ulcer  of  canker  speedily  appears  again 
as  extensive  and  as  obstinate  as  before. 

CANNA.  [AfTTELOPi,  Species  67,  68.J 

CANNABIS  (in  Greek  and  in  Latin  also  the 

same,  Cannabis),  the  genus  of  plants  that  yields  the  sub- 
stance called  hemp.  Cannabis  mxliva,  or  roronoon  hemp,  is 
a plant  nearly  allied  botanically  to  the  nettle,  with  which  l^ 
even  agrees  in  its  general  appearance.  It  is  an  annual 
dimeious  plant,  with  erect  nearly  simple  sterna  from  four  to 
six  feel  high,  and  covered  with  rigid  hairs.  The  leaves  are 
either  alternate  or  oppoaite,  digitate,  and  stalked  ; the  leaf- 
lets are  five  in  number,  narrow,  lanceolate,  sharp-pointed, 
scrraietl,  rough,  pale- green  on  the  under  tide : ttie  upper- 
most leaves  have  only  three  leaflets.  The  male  flowers 
grow  in  little  bunches  nt  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves ; they 
are  pendulous  from  short  stalks,  and  have  a calyjt  of  five 
spreading,  narrow  lanceolate  sepals  containing  fire  stamens. 
Tive  female  flowers  appear  in  close,  leafy  clusters  at  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  consist  of  a roundish  calyx 
split  half-way  down  into  two  parts,  and  containing  a simple 
one-ccllcd  ovary  terminated  by  a couple  of  awl-shaped 
stigmas.  The  fruit  is  a lenticular  body,  looking  like  and 
commonly  called  a fceed. 

This  is  the  only  species  known  ; it  is  said  tb  bo  a native 
of  Persia,  and  is  certainly  wild,  according  to  Roxburgh, 

* among  the  hills  and  mountains  north  of  India,  as  well  as 
common  everywhere  in  the  gardens  of  the  natives  through- 
out Asia.'  It  is  now  universally  dislribute<l  over  tbe  north 
of  Europe.  Herodotus,  iv.  74.  deschbei  it  os  growing  in 
Scythia.  N.  of  the  Danube,  a country  which  be  had  visited. 
We  must  from  this  conclude  that  the  plant  is  really  a native 
of  north  and  east  Europe. 

It  is  from  its  possessing  a remarkably  tough  kind  of  woody 
tissue  capable  of  being  manufactured  into  linen  and  cordage, 
that  hemp  is  best  known;  and  for  Us  good  qualities  in  this 
respect  it  is  unrivalled  among  the  many  species  possessing 
similar  properties  in  the  nettle  tnbe  [Urvicacba].  But  it 
also  contains  a deleterious  narcotic  secretion  of  great  energv. 
If  one  remains  fur  any  length  of  time  amongst  a plantation 
of  young  hemp,  heail-acbc  and  vertigo  are  odon  tiie  result ; 
in  hotter  countries  these  effects  are  much  more  violent,  a 
kind  of  intoxication  being  speedily  produced.  Oriental 
nations  have  taken  advantage  of  this  to  add  anotlicr  to  the 
list  of  intoxicating  drugs,  which  they  contrive  to  substitute 
for  tbe  forbidden  wine  of  western  people.  The  powdered 
leaves,  mixed  with  some  kind  of  aromatic,  are  infused  in 
water,  and  drunk,  when  a dixnvsy  ecstatic  feeling  comes  on, 
which  is  said  to  be  much  more  agreeable  than  that  pnxluccd 
by  opium.  The  leaves  are  also  mixed  with  tobacco  for 
smoking.  Tbe  two  chapters  of  Herod,  iv.  74.  76,  are  curious, 
as  to  its  intoxicating  effects,  &c.  The  drug  obtained  from 
hemp  is  called  bang,  or  hasehisb,  ur  cberris : gangika,  or 
gangs,  kinnab,  subjah,  majab,  aro  other  names  for  it  The 
seeds  of  hemp  aliuund  in  a thick  mucilage,  and  are  used 
medicinally  fur  the  preparation  of  emulsions : a useful  oil  is 
obtained  from  them  by  pressure. 

CANN.E.  [Hannibal.] 

C.i'NNAJ.  [Marantacbve.] 

CANNES,  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Var, 
on  the  coast  between  Prejus  and  Antibes ; 24  miles  from 
Frejui,  and  about  10  from  Antibes.  Of  the  houses,  some 
are  built  in  a line  along  the  shore,  having  the  space  which 
I separates  them  from  the  sea  planted  and  laid  out  as  a pro- 
menade ; those  in  the  back  part  of  the  town  arc  clustered 
on  the  tolerably  sleep  slope  of  a bill,  which  is  surmounted 
W an  antient  castle,  no  longer  used  as  a place  of  defence, 
i The  only  detcnco  of  the  town  consists  in  a baliory.  the  guns 
j of  which  bear  upon  the  sea.  Cannes  has  neither  harbour 
I nor  roadstead ; but  only  a small  bay  or  covo  so  shallow  that 
j the  coasting  vessels  that  use  it  are  obliged  to  anchor  at  some 
I distance  from  the  shore,  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  tho 
j swell.  Yet  with  this  disadvantage,  Cannes  is  for  its  size  a 
; populous  and  busy  town.  Its  commerce  is  in  tbe  anchovies 
I and  sardinics  caught  by  the  fishermen  of  the  town  (of 
these  fish  the  town's  people  sell  on  an  average  2000  quintals 
(100  lbs.  each)  per  yearj.  and  in  tbe  wine,  oil,  oranget, 
lemons,  figs,  &c.  produced  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 
Cannes  is  one  of  tbe  places  of  France  where  tlie  culture  of 
the  lemon  is  most  successful.  Population,  in  1832,  3720 
for  the  tovm,  or  3994  for  the  whole  commune  ExpilJy 
(a.d.  1762)  computed  the  p<tpulation  at  6000. 

Opposite  the  headland  which  forms  tiie  easTern  boundary 
of  the  gulf  of  Napoukf  on  which  Cannes  is  situated,  ore 
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tbe  islet  of  Ste.  Msrg^ento  (in  the  castle  of  which,  uteil  as 
n state  pri»on.  the  prisoner  with  the  iron  mask  was  confined) 
and  St  Honorat. 

Napolfion  landed  at  Cannes  on  bis  return  from  Elba  to 
France  in  1815. 

CANNIBALS,  Anthro^ibphagi,  or  men*eaters.  In  the 
Odyssey  of  Homer  we  have  the  story  of  Polyphemus  de* 
vourin(^  human  flesh ; and  in  Herodotus,  the  Maaaaf^tm 
(i.  316)  are  said  to  eat  their  need  parents.  The  Padtei  of 
India  (Herod,  iii.  99)  were  in  the  habit  of  killiiu;  and  eatinc; 
their  relations  when  they  fell  ill ; a story  which  some  would 
reject  with  as  little  show  of  reason  as  others  would  believe 
it.  Modem  farts,  the  truth  of  which  is  put  beyond  all 
doubt.  Confirm  the  statements  of  Herodotus.  Among  the 
antient  Tupfs  of  Brasil,  when  the  Pajc  (chief)  despaired 
of  a sick  man's  recovery,  ho  was  by  his  advu»  put  to  death 
and  devoured.  (Dr.  Martius  in  Lnruinn  Gfog.  Journal,  ii. 
199.)  [See  also  Battas.]  Herodotus  (tv.  36)  also  says 
that  among  the  Tsscdoces.  when  a man's  father  dies,  his 
relations  come  and  help  to  eat  the  dead  man.  whose  flesh 
they  render  more  palatable  by  mixing  it  with  that  of  soiue 
animal.  That  these  facts  as  to  cannibalism,  as  reported  by 
aniient  writers,  are  not  to  be  hastily  rejected,  need  hardly 
be  remarket). 

In  the  middle  ages,  it  is  true,  these  stories  of  cannibalism 
were  wonderfully  enlarged,  and  people  who  had  not  yet 
embraced  Christianity  were  pretty  generally  set  down  os 
anthropophagi.  When  the  l/)mbards  invaded  Italy  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  U was  reported  of  them  that  they 
ate  human  flesh;  and  a century  later  the  same  aspersions 
were  cast  on  the  Sclavonian  tribes.  It  became  the  fashion 
to  bandy  the  accusation  between  enemies;  thus,  during  the 
Crusades,  the  Saracens  said  the  Christians  ate  human  flesh, 
as  well  as  the  unclean  flesh  of  swine,  while  the  Christians 
on  tlieir  side  maintained  that  the  Saracens  ate  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  were  particularly  fond  of  a sucking 
Christian  bat>e  torn  fresh  from  the  brca.'it  of  its  mother. 
The  giants  and  ogres  of  our  nursery  tales  are  only  the 
Saracens  of  the  holy  wars  seen  through  the  magnifying 
glasses  of  tradition  and  romance. 

It  does  not  much  surprise  us  that  in  those  rude  ages  men 
should  try  to  fix  a revolting  practice  on  their  swnm  foes, 
but  wo  can  hardly  understand  why  the  minstrels  of  the 
Christians  should  convert  their  most  approved  heroes  into 
caniiibaU,  nnd  praise  them  for  tlic  quantity  of  infidel  flesh 
they  devoured.  Yet  our  Richard  1.  is  put  in  this  prodica- 
ment  by  the  author  or  authors  of  the  romance  of  * Richard 
CtBur  de  Lion.'  According  to  the  poem,  the  first  symptom 
of  the  king's  recovery  from  a dangerous  sickness  at  Acre 
was  a violent  longing  for  pork,  and  as  pork  was  difficult  to 
procure  in  a Mohammedan  country,  his  cook  dressed  him  a 
Turk's  head,  of  which  Richard  ate  with  good  appetite,  and 
felt  himself  quite  well  in  consequence.  After  some  more 
reputs  of  the  same  kind,  he  is  made  to  say 
' RIaf  ihall  «rarrBi)t. 

Tbrtv  i>  no  flriib  «o  navnannt 
Voio  an  Kogluh  mno, 

Partralge,  plcnpr.  hrmn.  w t«u, 

Cuv  oe  ua,  sheep  oe  tvin*, 

A*  the  Imd  of  a Samyov.’ 

Tlie  old  travellers  abomid  in  stories  of  cannibalism,  which 
we  may  almost  invariably  pronounce  to  bo  false.  Few 
persons  would  now  credit  that  the  Indians  and  Chinese 
sold  human  flesh  in  the  market,  or  that  the  Grand  Khan 
of  Tartary  fattened  his  astronomers  and  magicians  with 
Uie  carcases  of  condemned  criminals;  but  Marco  Polo, 
the  Venetian,  who  resided  in  China  and  traversed  the  Indian 
seas  in  the  13th  century,  in  speaking  of  a people  in  Sumatra 
(the  Battas),  ami  of  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  group  of 
islands  called  the  Andamans,  relates  no  more  than  hu  been 
confirmed  by  modern  travellers. 

In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  wildest  accounts  of 
the  natives  of  the  newly  found  lands  in  America,  and  of 
places  on  the  African  coast  recently  brought  within  the 
raiigu  of  European  commerce,  were  circuhted  by  ignorant 
sailors  and  believed  by  credulous  writers.  In  many  of  these 
cases  there  was  a stiiall  matter  of  truth  at  the  bottom,  which 
was  wonderfully  magnified  by  fear  and  credulity.  It  was 
reported,  for  example,  that  the  Caribbees  preferr^  sucking 
infants  to  all  other  fond — that  the  Pemvian.s  kept  mistresses 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding  children  for  their  tables,  and  fat- 
tened. killed,  and  ate  these  women  when  they  were  past 
child-bearing — and,  not  to  mention  numerous  other  in- 
ttannei,  that  the  Aniigae  of  South  Africa  exposed  human 


flesh  for  sale  m their  shambles,  as  we  do  beef  and  mutton. 
Tho  industrious  old  compiler  Purchat  aays  he  was  assured 
of  the  last-mentioned  fact  ' by  John  Batlell,  of  Essex,  a 
near  neighbour  of  mine,  and  a man  worthy  of  credit.’  Even 
in  modern  times,  the  inhabitants  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
have  been  set  down  as  cannibals,  in  Dentrecasteaux'a 
Voyage,  because  tbo  bones  of  a kangaroo  were  mistaken  for 
thoKe  of  a young  girl. 

Many  persons,  who  adroit  that  human  flesh  has  been 
eaten  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  as  in  sieges,  ship- 
wrecks, &«.,  still  maintain  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  race  or  people  eating  human  flesh  from  choice.  But 
proof  the  most  conclusive  has  been  brought  against  the 
New  Zealanders,  who  devour  their  captives  taken  in  war 
in  the  most  open  manner.  It  is  also  stated  on  good  autho- 
rity that  even  the  New  Zealanders  who  bad  been  humanised 
by  intercourse  with  Europeans  and  their  voyages  in  Euro- 
pean ships  resumed  their  habits  of  man-eating  as  soon  as 
they  returned  home.  That  .the  horrid  practice  is  not  on 
the  decline  in  New  Zealand  is  proved  by  a captain  in  the 
French  navy,  who  verr  recently  staid  some  months  at  the 
island.  (See  y<M/age  de  la  Fooort/e,  de  tannie  1 830  d 1833, 
per  M.  Laplace.) 

The  Battas  of  Sumatra  have  already  been  instanced  aa 
undoubted  cannibals,  and  there  are  still  native  trilies  in 
Guiana,  in  South  America,  who  fatten  and  eat  their  pri- 
soners  {London  Oeog.  Joitmal^  rol.  ii.  p.  70;  but  compare 
vol.  ii.  p.  240.) 

We  refrain  from  offering  any  conjecture  as  to  the  origin 
of  cannibalism.  No  explanation  that  we  have  yet  seen 
appears  to  us  satisfactory. 

{Hietory  ofSumaira,  by  William  Marsden,  P.R.S.,p.300; 
Memoir  of  the  Life  and  public  Serx'icee  of  Sir  T,  Stamford 
Rafflet,  by  his  Widow,  vol.  ii„  p.  77;  Volume  on  the  New 
Zealandere,  in  the  Library  of  i^n(er(asnt'ng  Knotrledge.) 

CANNING,  GEORGE,  was  born  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1770.  in  the  parish  of  Marylebone,  London.  His  de- 
scent on  the  paternal  side  was  from  an  ancient  family,  his 
ancestors  having  figured  at  different  periods  at  Bristol,  in 
Warwickshire,  and  in  Ireland. 

Canning's  father  died  in  1771,  when  hia  son  was  only  a 
year  old.  His  mother,  who  was  afterwanls  twice  married, 
lived  to  see  her  son  occupy  a high  post  in  the  government. 
The  means  of  defraying  Canning's  education  wore  furnished 
by  his  paternal  uncle,  a merchant  in  the  city  of  London  ; but 
j some  slight  funds  are  said  to  have  proceeded  from  a small 
I estate  in  Ireland  which  fell  to  him.  George  Canning  was 
! first  sent  to  Hjde  Abbey  school,  near  Winchester,  whence 
I he  w'as  removed  to  Eton.  He  had  begun  to  write  English 
I verses  when  very  young,  and  at  Eton,  in  his  sixteenth  vear, 
he  formed  the  plan  of  a periodical  work  called  *The  Micro 
cosm,’ which  was  written  by  himself  and  three  schoolfel- 
lows, and  published  at  Windsor  in  weekly  numl>crs  from 
November,  1786,  to  August,  1787.  In  October,  1787,  Mr. 
Canning  was  entered  as  a student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  gained  some  academical  honours  by  his  I^tin 
poetry,  and  cultivated  that  talent  for  oratory  which  ho  had 
begun  to  display  at  Eton.  At  Oxford  Mr.  (banning  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Jenkinson,  aflerwanls  Karl  of  Li 
verpool,  who  it  supposed  tn  have  been  of  service  to  him  in 
the  political  career  on  which  Mr.  Canning  entered  imme- 
diately after  leaving  college.  His  college  vacations  were 
chiefly  passed  in  the  housu  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  took  a 
lively  interest  in  his  fortunes,  and  introduced  him  to  Burke, 
Fox,  Lord  John  Townsend,  the  Duchess  of  Dei-onshire,  and 
other  leading  persons,  who  were  almost  cxclusivelr  of  the 
Whig  party  in  politics.  It  has  generally  been  stated  lhat  it 
was  by  the  advice  of  Sheridan  that  Mr.  Canning,  wbo  had 
entered  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  gave  up  Uie  study  of  the  law,  and 
devoted  himself  to  a political  career.  From  his  intimate 
connexion  with  Sheridan  it  was  expected  that  he  had  fully 
adopted  lhat  gentleman's  political  opinions  and  would  join 
tho  opposition  ; but  Mr.  Canning  accepted  the  proposals  of 
the  Tory'  party,  and  was  brought  into  parliament  by  Mr. 
Pitt  in  1793.  One  of  the  biographers  of  Mr.  Sheridan, 
without  pretending  to  determine  the  point,  offers,  as  an 
hypothesis,  to  account  for  Mr.  Canning's  preference,  that  he 
might  have  seen  * the  difficulties  which  ev  en  genius  like  his 
would  experience  in  rising  to  the  full  growth  of  its  ambition 
under  the  shadowy  brunches  of  the  Whig  aristocracy,  nnd 
that  superseding  influence  of  birth  and  connexions  which 
had  contributed  to  keep  such  men  as  Burke  and  Sheridan 
out  of  the  cabinet,'  (Moore's  L\fe  qf  Sheridan.)  Mr.  Can- 
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ning'ft  Aret  care  wa«  to  make  himself  well  acquainted  with 
the  form«  and  usages  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  be  pni> 
dently  refrained  from  sneaking  during  the  first  session  that  he 
snt  in  narliamcut.  In  Jununry.  1794,  he  first  ventured  lo  ad- 
dress tne  house,  and  although  he  rather  loo  obviously  imitaied 
the  style  and  manner  of  Mr,  Burke,  ho  showed  such  powers 
as  commanded  respect  and  general  attention.  The  subject 
of  the  debate  on  which  ho  siwke  was  a treaty  (coupled  with 
a subsidy  fVom  England)  with  the  king  of  Sardinia  to 
enable  his  majesty  to  resist  the  invasion  of  Piedmont  by  ihe 
French.  During  that  session  and  the  session  of'  1795  Mr. 
(Janning  spoke  frequently,  and  at  times  was  left  by  Mr. 
Pitt  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a formidable  debate.  At  this  time 
ho  BUpi>orted  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
f *orpus,  aud  declared  himself  against  parliamentary  reform. 

In  1796  Mr.  Canning  became  under  secretary  of  state, 
and  at  the  general  election  iu  that  year  he  was  returned  for 
the  treasury  borough  of  Wendover,  Bucks.  For  two  years 
bis  attention  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  duties  of  his  ofllce. 
In  1798  ho  exerted  himself  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wilbcrforce’s 
motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  in  a speech 
which  produced  a very  considerable  effect  in  the  hou<e.  he 
replied  to  Mr.  Tierney's  motion  for  recommending  George 
III.  to  make  peace  with  the  French  republic,  ihVn  in  the 
full  career  of  conquest  and  spoliation.  In  the  autumn  of 
1797  Mr.  Canning,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  Hookbam 
Frero,  Mr.  Jenkiiison,  Mr.  George  Ellis,  Lord  Clare,  Lord 
Mornington  (now  Marquis  of  Wellesley),  and  one  or  two 
other  Social  and  political  friends,  starlt^  a paper  styled 
* The  Anti-Jacobin,'  the  object  of  which  was  to  attack  the 
journalists  and  other  writers  of  the  day  who  advocated  or 
were  supposed  to  advocate  the  doctrines  of  the  French  revo- 
luiiun. 

Mr.  Giffmd  was  ap)>ointcd  editor  of  this  weekly  paper, 
but  Mr.  Cunning  wrote  the  prospectus,  aud  from  its  com- 
inenrement,  in  Nuvvinber,  1797,  to  its  close  in  I 798,  ho  con- 
tributed largely  to  it.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  poetry,  bur- 
Icsrpics.  and  jeux  were  from  bis  pen.  {Poetry  of 

the  Anli-Jarubm,  1 vol.  Svo.) 

When  the  subject  of  the  Irish  union  was  brought  before 
parliament  Mr.  Cunning  repeatedly  s[>oke  at  great  length 
and  with  much  cffeel  insup|K>rt  of  that  measurau  In  1799 
he  was  appointctl  one  of  the  commissioners  fur  managing 
the  affuin  of  India  ; and  in  1^90  he  married  Joanna,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  general  John  Scott,  orBalcumic,  an 
ufTiccr  who  had  acquired  great  wealth.  This  union  made 
Mr.  Canning  perfectly  independent  of  place,  for  his  wife's 
fortune  exceeded  100,000/.  On  the  dissolution  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
cabinet  in  1801,  Mr.  Canning  retired  with  tlio  rest,  end  for 
several  successive  sessions  Iiih  declamation,  wit,  and  keen- 
ness of  irony,  lent  a formidable  strength  to  the  opposition 
arrayed  against  the  Addington  administration.  On  Mr. 
Pitt's  return  to  ofllco,  in  1804,  Mr.  Canning  was  named 
treasurer  of  the  navy. 

In  1805  he  defended  Lord  Melville,  the  ex  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  whu  was  accused  by  Mr.  Whitbread  and 
others  of  having  made  an  unfair  use  of  public  money,  (in- 
ning's defence  of  his  friend  was  eloquent  and  skilful,  but  it 
failed.  Mr.  Pitt  died  in  January,  IbOC  : in  February  there 
Was  a complete  change  of  m'nisters,  and  Mr.  Canning  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Sheridan  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  In 
April,  1607,  Mr.  Canning  again  accepted  office,  and  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Foreign  AflTuirs  in  the  new 
cabinet  formed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  government,  this  was  probably  the  one  he  » as  best 
qualified  for  : his  dispatches  were  lucid,  manly,  and  spirited, 
and  jnany  of  his  state  papers  are  motlels  of  that  kind  of 
composition.  On  the  ‘2Ul  of  September,  1809,  Mr.  Cunning 
fought  a duel  with  his  colleague  Lord  Castlereagh.  The 
quarrel  m.iinly  arose  out  of  the  VV'^alchercn  expedition,  and 
led  to  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Purtluml  and  Mr. 
Canning,-  as  well  as  of  Lord  Castlercagh.  Mr.  Canning 
had  always  been  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  on 
the  21»l  of  April,  1812,  ho  eloquently  supporte<l  Mr. 
Grattan,  who  moved  that  the  Catholic  claims  should  be  rc- 
fcrrcil  to  a committee  of  the  wholu  liuuse.  Again,  on  the 
22nd  of  June,  1812.  Mr.  Canning  moved  that  the  House 
should  take  the  Catliolic  question  into  consideration  early 
in  the  next  session,  and  the  resolution  was  carried  by  a 
niujority  of  129.  Whoever  looks  back  through  the  long 
history  of  Catholic  emancipation,  will  see  how  l.argoly  the 
final  success  of  that  measure  wa.s  uwing  lo  the  untiring 
exertions  and  eloquence  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  unhappily 
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died  a short  time  before  it  could  bo  carried,  and  left  lhat 
honour  to  others  who  had  been  through  life  its  most  viulenL 
opponents. 

Parliament  lieing  dissolved  in  1812,  Mr.  Canning  was 
elected  for  Livcr|>ooi,  which  also  returned  him  in  1814,  in 
1818,  and  again  in  1820.  In  O'tolier,  1814,  ho  was  sent 
Ambassador  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  an  appoint- 
ment which  was  aflcrwards  tho  subject  of  severe  animadver- 
sion in  parliament.  In  tho  autumn  of  1616,  he  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Qmtrol.  During  the  session  of 
1819  he  again  expressed  his  decided  hostility  to  parliamen- 
tary refonn.  In  June.  1829,  when  tho  conduct  of  (jucen 
Caroline,  the  wife  of  George  IV.,  was  brought  beforo  par- 
liament. Mr.  Canning  rather  than  War  any  part  in  the 
procectlings  resigned  bis  nflicc,  and  wont  lo  make  a tour  on 
the  Ojnlinent.  During  the  session  of  1821  he  again  sup- 
ported tho  Catholic  claims  with  his  usual  wurmlh;  and  in 
the  session  of  1822  he  again  opposed  porliami-ntarv  reform. 
In  the  course  of  the  latter  year  he  was  named  (rivernor- 
General  of  India,  and  having  made  all  his  urraiigcnn-nts 
f«>r  leaving  England,  he  was  at  Liverpool  to  lake  leave  of 
hirt  friends  and  consiiiuenls,  when  Lonl  (^stlereagb  (then 
the  Marquis  of  I.,ondonderry.  and  at  the  he.id  of  fon>ign 
affairs)  committed  suicide  on  the  12ih  of  August,  1822. 
On  tho  16ih  of  September  following,  Mr.  Canning,  who  ho/l 
; been  entreated  to  give  up  his  much  more  profiiable  Indian 
place,  was  again  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
AITtiirs.  Declining  to  interfere  in  the  troubled  state  of 
Spain,  where 'the  spirit  of  unlimitcil  monarchy,  and  the 
spirit  of  uiilimiteil  democracy'  were  in  fierce  collision,  Mr. 
Canning  turned  lus  attention  to  the  new  world,  and  came 
to  the  resolution  to  send  out  consuls  to  the  principal  stales 
of  Spanish  South  America.  This  was  a preliminary  to  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  those  new  governincnts 
which,  thougli  tutallv  uiiKcltlcd,  were  c/c  facto  free  of  Spain. 
Early  in  1825  he  funnally  notified  to  Europe  that  Ihe 
Britt.sh  government  weiibl  appoint  diplomatic  agents  to 
Columbia.  Mexico,  and  Buenos  Ayres;  and  concluile  trea- 
ties of  commerce  with  those  Slates  on  the  ba!*isof  the  re- 
cognition of  llu‘ir  indcjHmdencc.  In  December,  1826, 
carrying  the  stm>o  of  the  House  almost  unanimously 
along  wiili  him,  he  aiinouncetl  the  intention  of  government 
to  prevent  Spam,  who  hud  lost  her  constitution,  from  inter- 
fering with  Portugal  whose  constitution. still  lingered  on, 
between  life  and  death ; but  ho  protested  at  tbo  same  time 
that  the  British  troops  were  to  go  to  Lisbon,  ' not  to  rule, 
not  to  dictate,  not  tu  prescribe  constitutions,  but  simply 
to  dofond  and  preserve  the  national  independence  of  an 
ally.' 

On  the  I8th  of  February.  1827,  the  Earl  ofLivcrpOol,  the 
premier,  becoming  incapacitated,  on  the  following  12tli  of 
April  Mr.  Canning  was  appointed  his  successor-  No 
sooner  was  this  appointment  announced,  than  the  l..(>rd 
Chamvllor  (Eldon),  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Earl  Bathurst, 
Ihe  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Viscount  Melville,  Lonl  Bexley, 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Kolicrt)  Pei-I,  with  various  members  of  the 
hou^huld,  resigned  in  a manner  nhich  showed  decided  hos- 
tility to  the  new  premier.  George  IV.  wished  lo  form  a minis- 
try precisely  on  the  principles  of  that  of  Lord  Liverpool,  hut 
these  numerous  resignations  made  the  scheme  itn|}os>ible, 
and  Mr.  Canning  commencerl  (or  possibly  only  concludeil) 
a negotiation  with  the  Whigs,  which  ended  in  the  admission 
of  several  of  that  parly  to  ofllce.  and  in  tlio  promised  Hiipnort 
of  others,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr. 
Tierney,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdult.  The  opposiiiun  to  the 
new  premier  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  of  a most  for- 
midable and  irritating  character ; but  lliough  he  was  labour- 
ing under  anxiety  and  sickness,  his  rhetorical  powers  and 
his  sparkling  wit  never  failed  him.  It  was  in  these  speeches 
that  he  repeated  his  deteftninatiun  to  oppose  parliamentary 
reform,  and  declared  himself  hostile  to  tho  npeal  of  the 
Test  aud  Ckirporation  Acts.  On  the  Test  Act,  however,  he 
had  never  before  fully  delivered  an  opinion  to  tho  House ; 
and  his  opposition  to  its  repeal,  or  the  agitating  that  ques- 
tion then,  may  be  said  by  those,  who  in  other  respects  ap- 
prove of  Mr.  CanningH  political  career,  to  have  arisen  out 
of  a fear  of  cuinplieating  and  prejudicing  the  Catholic 
question.  Conceding  however  lo  Mr.  Canning  his  full 
share  of  merit  for  his  exertions  in  favour  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, we  cannot  admit  that  he  hail  those  enlarged 
views  of  social  reform,  nor  those  powers  and  acquirement! 
which  entitle  him  to  be  considered  a great  statesman.  Mr, 
Canning  spoke  in  paxliameut  fur  l*.o  last  time  on  the  29tk 
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of  Jane.  tfi27,  three  days  before  a pron^tion.  On  the 
6l)i  of  July,  a treaty  cotnbininf;  England,  France,  and 
Riiksia.  fur  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  of 
which  he  had  been  the  main  promoter,  was  Mt^ned  at 
London.  This  was  the  last  of  Mr.  Canniiif^'s  public  acts: 
one  of  the  drat  poems  hu  wmte  in  the  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
wns  a lament  on  ‘ The  Slavery  of  Greece.’  About  tbe 
middle  of  July,  Mr.  Canning  retired  for  change  of  air  to  tbe 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  Villa  at  Chiswick,  where  he  died  on 
the  St li  of  August,  1827. 

CANNON.  The  manufacture  of  cannon  it  very  simple. 
Tliey  are  not  cast  hollow,  for  it  is  found  that,  if  so  cast,  they 
will  not  be  equally  strong  in  every  part,  on  account  of  the 
irregularity  in  the  cooling  of  the  metal.  They  are  there- 
fore cast  solid,  and  thus  the  outside  cools  first,  with  tbe 
grain  close  and  sound  ; while  the  centre  cools  last,  and  the 
porous  or  spongy  parts  eontequenlly  are  all  found  in  the 
centre. 

The  cannon  is  then  put  into  a lathe  with  the  brcecli  to- 1 
wards  the  mandril,  and  the  centre  of  the  mouth-end  resting 
on  the  back-centre  of  tbe  lathe;  the  outside  of  the  muzzle 
a then  turned  sufficiently  to  rest  in  a iKtring-colIar,  t.  c.,  a 
circular  hole  in  a support  that  is  subsequentiv  plarctl  in  the 
lathe.  After  turning  the  muuto,  the  bark-centre  is  re- 
moved, and  tbe  boring-collar  is  pushed  against  the  mutsle 
and  supports  it;  n kmg  drill  is  now  pul  to  the  centre  of  the 
mouth,  tbe  othw  end  of  the  drill  being  either  supported  by 
the  back-centre  and  driven  forward  by  the  screw,  or  tlie 
drill  is  Bunpported  on  a rack,  and  advanced  by  a pinion  and 
weight.  The  lathe  being  put  in  motion,  the  cannon  re- 
volves, and  the  drill  bores  it  to  the  required  site. 

Some  experiments  have  lately  been  made  to  enlai^o  the 
ca.ibro  of  cannon  without  enlarging  their  external  dimen- 
sions, and  some  18  pounders  have  lieen  bored  to  carry 
32  lb.  ball ; but  in  this  case  it  is  intended  only  to  throw  the 
ball  a short  distance. 

A method  of  loading  guns  at  the  breech  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Tucker : — the  gun  it  bored  completely 
through  the  breech,  and  a perpendicular  hole  is  bor^  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  breech;  into  this  hole  a strong 
plug  is  well  fitted  by  grinding,  the  plug  having  a hole 
through  it  of  tbe  same  size  as  tlie  bore  of  the  gun — tho  . 
arrangement  in  fact  is  just  Uko  a common  water-cock.  ' 
When  the  holes  coincide,  the  cartridge  is  thrust  tlirougli  ' 
the  breech,  and  tho  plug  being  turned  half  round,  the  gun  | 
is  charged.  A practical  objection  to  loading  cannon,  or 
even  fowling-pieces  at  the  breech  is,  that  however  well  the 
joints  may  Iw  made  they  do  not  lung  continue  tight,  the 
powder  inevitably  finding  its  wav  througli. 

CANNSTADT,  a bailiwick  In  tho  Wurteraberg  circle  of 
tho  Neckar;  with  an  area  of  about  31  square  miles,  and 
82.200  inhabitanU;  one  town  and  five  villages  and  hamlets.  I 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Nockar,  and  contains  several  mineral 
springs  and  baths,  and  many  Human  antiquities.  The 
cnief  productions  are  wine  of  excellent  quality,  madder, 
maize,  and  tobacco;  it  manufactures  yarns  and  cottons; 
and  rears  cattle. 

The  town  of  Cannstadt  is  on  the  Neckar,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  tho  kingdom,  and  in  the  bo<iom  of  a fertile  and 
beautiful  country.  It  contains  about  390  houses,  and  about 
40j0  inhabitants.  Independently  of  its  Irodc.fur  it  is  the  staple 
town  for  the  traffic  in  the  Neckar,  and  has  nianufacturrs  of 
wooHena,  cottons,  tobacco,  £ec..  there  arc  37  mineral  spriiuis 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  a regular  establishment  of  ballis, 
with  grounds  laid  out  for  visiters.  The  Seclhcrg,  an  a<l- 
ioining  hill,  640  feet  in  height,  contains  fossil  remains  of 
tho  roatnmoth  and  rhinoceros,  and  teeth  and  bones  of  un- 
known animals.  Vases,  coins,  and  other  Roman  antiquities 
liavc  of  late  years  l>een  found  near  Cannstadt.  Tho  two 
roval  seats,  Bellevue  and  Rosenstein,  are  in  its  vicinity. 
4ti®  48'  N.  lat,.  9°  13'  E.  long. 

CANON  (Kttpuv),  a rule.  The  several  senses  in  which 
this  wottl  is  used  are  all  derivatives  from  its  first  or  original 
sense  : and  this  sense  it  appears  to  have  acquired,  as  itself 
a derivative  from  canna.  (we  use  the  l.Alin  form,  though  in 
fact  both  ctwnn  and  cannn  are  Greek  terms  transplanted 
into  the  Lat;n  language,)  which  signifies  a reetf  or  cane  ,* 
such  a plant  ns  product  straight,  round,  smooth  and  oven 
shoots,  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a ruir : or  as  we  say,  a 
ruUr,  used  in  drawing  straight  lines.  The  word  r.annon  is 
the  same  with  canon,  and  is  applied  to  the  instrument  of  war 
so  called  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a rule.  Tho  word 
canou  U used  in  mathematics  and  in  music ; and  also  to 


express  certain  grammatkal  rules  formed  by  tne  crilies. 
But  it  is  more  particularly  appropriated  to  rule  in  respin-t  of 
things  ecclesiastical,  and  it  is  in  this  application  of  it  that 
we  propose  here  soluly  and  briefly  to  treat  of  it. 

If  it  is  asked  why  canon  idioiild  bo  used  for  rvU  expo- 
cially  in  things  ecclesiastical,  we  answer  that  the  most  pro- 
bable reason  that  can  now  be  given  is,  that  the  word  was 
so  used  by  Saint  Paul  (Gal.  vi.  16).  ‘ And  as  many  as  walk 
ai-cordiiig  to  this  rule  iranon),  peace  bo  on  them  and 
mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of  God.’ 

The  rule  here  spoken  of  was  the  Christian  rule,  the  rule 
or  law  of  the  Christian  church  : and  as  these  rules  borame 
explained  or  amplified  in  subsoiment  tiroes  by  persons 
deemed  of  authority  in  the  cburcli,  as  by  popes,  bishops, 
councils,  whether  general  or  particular,  'Uiese  new  rules 
or  explications  of  the  antient  and  fundamental  rules  of  the 
Christian  church  were  designated  bv  tbe  term  rntienet  or 
canom.  Of  those  there  is  a great  multitude.  Thus  they 
speak  of  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  the  canons  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  meaning  the  decisions  of  those  councils 
on  points  of  doctrine  or  discipline  submitted  to  them.  The 
Apotloltcal  cannne  are  canons  which  arc  supposed  to  have 
been  agreed  upon  at  a very  early  period  in  the  history  ot 
the  church.  By  some  learned  persons  they  have  been  re- 
ferred even  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  whence  this  name. 

Tho  collected  body  of  these  canons  forms  what  is  called 
The  Canon-Liiu:',  which  in  other  words  is  Uie  law  of  the 
church,  that  bo<ly  of  injunctions  regulating  men’s  private 
discipline,  and  their  social  relations,  which  originate,  not 
in  the  conferences  and  wills  of  civil  authorities  or  parlia- 
ments, but  in  the  deliberations  of  ecclesiastical  courts  or 
ecclesiastical  assemblies,  the  members  of  which  were  eccle- 
siastics, and  the  precedents  on  which  they  acted  tbe  decrees 
of  similar  assemblies,  or  of  other  persons  possessing  eccle- 
siastical authority,  or  finally,  of  the  moat  sacred  authority  of 
all,  that  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
church.  We  may  here  make  a slight  deviation  from  our 
subject  to  point  out  the  distinction  between  the  canon  law 
anil  the  ciril  law.  The  former  is  already  explained.  The 
civil  law  is  the  political  and  municipal  law  of  the  Romar. 
empire.  When  we  bear  a person  spoken  of  as  doctor  oi 
laws,  whatis  meant  is,  that  he  is  a doctor  of  both  civil  and 
canrm  law ; but  the  term  in  Great  Britain  is  now  little  more 
than  a mere  honorary  distinction. 

Canon  is  also  used  for  the  rule  of  persons  who  are  de- 
voted to  a life  strictly  religious : persons  who  live  acconliiig 
to  (religious)  rule,  such  as  praying  at  certain  hours,  and  for 
a certain  length  of  time,  keeping  tliemsclves  from  mar- 
riage, eating  particular  kinds  of  meat,  periodical  fastings, 
and  the  Hku.  It  is  applied  to  tbe  bonk  in  which  the  rule 
was  written,  and  which  was  read  over  to  such  professed 
persons  from  time  to  time : and  sinee  in  such  a book  it  was 
not  unusual  to  enter  also  the  nsmes  of  persons  \«bo  had 
l>ccii  hciiciactora  to  the  community,  which  iiainci  were 
I recited  from  time  to  time  with  honour,  and  they  were  held 
I and  reputed  tu  bo  holy  persons  or  saints  (sancii);  the  entry 
I of  such  names  formed  what  is  meant  hy  ranonizntion, 
though  in  later  times,  when  it  was  fuund  that  saints  tmil- 
I liplied  too  fast,  when  every  small  religious  tfomniniiity 
! added  ony  benefactor  to  their  list,  the  term  l»ecame  confined 
I to  such  persons  as  had  their  names  enrolled  in  tho  great 
I imaginary  volume  of  which  the  head  of  the  church  was  the 
solo  guardian.  It  was  also  applied  to  pereons  who  lived 
under  a rule;  as  the  Augustmiim  canons,  persons  who 
adopted  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine.  And  here  tho  dis- 
tinction is  to  bo  observed  of  regular  and  tecular  canons. 
The  regular  canons  were  persons  who  were  confined  tiwtheir 
own  monasteries,  where  they  practised  their  rule ; the  se- 
cular canons  were  persons  living  indee<l  a religious  life,  or 
one  acconling  to  some  prcscrilied  Christian  form  and  order, 
but  who  nevertheless  mixed  more  or  less  with  the  world, 
and  particularly  as  discharging  the  various  offices  of  Chris- 
j tianity  for  the  edification  and  benefit  of  the  laity.  This 
was  the  species  of  canons  that  are  found  in  the  cathedra) 
churches,  or  in  other  churches  called  conventual,  as  at 
Southwell  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  wore  all  churches  of 
very  antient  foundation,  the  centres  of  Christianity  ihrough 
out  an  extensive  district.  There  they  lived  a kind  of  mo- 
nastic life  under  the  presidency  generally  of  a bishop  ; but 
issuing  forth  from  timo  to  time  to  intro<luce  the  light  ot 
Christian  truth  into  districts  into  which  it  had  not  before 
penetrated,  or  to  instruct  the  persons  lately  received  into 
the  church,  and  to  perform  for  them  the  various  ordminces 
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of  Chrittianity.  At  parith  eburchos  arose,  tha  neeoiiity  for 
tuch  visits  from  the  canons  in  tha  cathedral  churches  was 
diminished.  But  the  institution  remained : it  was  spared 
at  the  Reformation,  and  continues  to  the  present  day. 
These  canons  are  sometimes  (foiled  prebendaries.  This 
arises  from  their  being  endowed  with  land  or  lithe,  as 
many  of  them  are  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  which  en> 
dowment  is  called  a prebend.  The  canons  have  stalls  in  the 
cathedral  churches,  which  are  generally  called  prebend^l 
stalls.  They  form  the  chapter  in  the  expression  the  dean 
and  chapter,  and  are  still  nominally  what  they  actually  once 
were,  the  council  of  the  bishop  for  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  his  diocese. 

From  canon  is  formed  canonicai,  which  occurs  in  many 
ecclesiastical  terms,  as  canonical  houn,  canonical  sint, 
otnonical  punuhment,  canonical  letters,  canonical  obe- 
dience, and  eancmictJ  scripturct.  These  terms  require  no 
explanation,  except  it  be  to  add  that  the  cononicsl  scrip- 
tures are  the  usually  received  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

CANON,  in  music  (savvy,  a rule),  a composition,  gene- 
rally rocal,  sometimes  in  two.  but  commonly  in  more  parts, 
in  which,  with  the  exc^epiiuns  that  will  be  mentioned,  pre- 
cisely the  same  melody,  or  subject,  is  given  to  every  part. 
This  melody  is  sung  by  each,  s^r  the  leader,  either  on  the 
unison,  or  the  octave,  or  on  the  fourth  and  octave,  &c..  below, 
the  voices  severally  following  or  answering  each  other  at 
the  expiration  of  one  or  more  bars.  According  to  many 
Gorman  and  French  writers  the  canon  is  a perpetual  fugue, 
but  this  dofloition  is  liable  to  gnmt  objection : indeed,  the 
termyi4gue  is  itself  by  no  means  satisfactory.  [Fvous.] 

To  compose  a canon  on  the  unison,  or  octave,  requires 
less  labour  than  genius,  ond,  with  very  few  oxseptions,  U 
the  only-curmiositinn  of  the  kind  that  produces  a constantly 
agreeable  eflvct.  A canon  is  said  to  be  written  three-in~ 
one  (or  four~in-one,  &c.)  on  tho  unison,  when  the  parts 
follow  on  the  same  degree  of  tho  scale.  Cherubini's  * Per- 
flda  CHorr,*  and  Dr.  Hayes’s  ‘Come  follow  me  to  the  green- 
wood tree,'  are  Oilmirable  examples  of  this  sort.  Tho  re- 
nowned ‘Non  nobis.  XX>minc.'  ofBirde  is  an  unrivalled  spe- 
cimen of  the  canon  tlin'e-in-onc,  on  the  fourth  and  octavo 
below;  and  Dr.  Blow's  ‘Gloria  Putri  ’ (engraved  on  his 
monument  in  Westminster  .\bl»ey),  a canon  four-in-one,  on 
the  fifth,  i^rlave,  and  twelfth  below,  is  entitlcfl  to  the  en- 
comiums that  have  been  bestowed  on  it. 

A canon  in  many  p.irt-s  may  have  two  or  oven  more  me- 
lodies. Thus  a c.inon  four-in-two  is  for  four  voices,  two 
singing  unu  tnelxly,  two  another,  both  subjects  blending. 
But  the  canon  takes  numerous  shapes,  though  it  would  be 
a waste  of  room  and  time  to  describe  one-tenth  of  them. 
The  Canon  by  .-iugmeutation  is  that  in  which  the  notes  of 
the  answers  are  (Toublo  and  (juudruplc  in  length  those  of 
the  subject.  Dr.  Ooko's  * Amen  ’ (regularly  sung  after 
Non  nobis'  at  the  Catch-Club)  is  an  ingenious  example  of 
this  species.  The  Canon  by  Diminution  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  that  by  augmentation.  The  canon  Becte  et  Retro 
has  but  one  peculiarity,  and  pretends  to  only  one  merit, 
namely,  that  it  may  be  sung  citner  forwards  or  backwards — 
it  is  worthy  to  be  sung  by  thosu  who  suffer  from  excess  of 
leisure,  or  have  no  musical  ear.  or  feel  the  necessity  of  doing 
penance.  And  here  we  cannot  forbear  expressing  a regret 
that  any  composer  of  real  talent  should  have  passed  (lays 
and  nignts  in  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  generating  such 
ungrateful  offspring  as  all  ramms,  except  those  in  the  uni- 
son, prove.  In  schools,  as  exercises  for  youth,  they  may  W 
of  some  use  ; hut  even  there,  if  much  impurtanoe  should  be 
attached  to  them,  the  imagination  of  the  student  will  be  in 
danger  of  being  chilled,  and  his  ta*te  will  be  liable  to  be- 
come depraved.  To  reduce  art  to  suirh  rule  as  canon  im- 
poses, is  preposterous,  for  it  is  impossible  to  name  n single 
composition  of  the  kind  that  might  not  have  been  improved 
by  a breach  of  the  laws  laid  down  for  its  formation.  Canons 
in  music  are  what  acrostics  and  bouts-rimis  are  in  poetry. 
Good  sense  now  disdains  such  laborious  trifling  in  literature ; 
let  us  hope  that  it  will  soon  prove  as  influential  in  the  sister- 
art. 

C.^NON  (in  mathematics).  This  word,  which  signifies  a 
rule,  has  generally  been  employed  to  mean  a set  of  mathe- 
matical tables.  Thus  it  was  (rustomary  to  speak  of  the 
canon  of  logarithms,  of  tines,  &c.  A collection  of  formulm 
has  sometimes  l>een  called  by  the  same  name,  and  even  any  ' 
mathematical  instrument.  (Vitalis,  Lex  Math.) 
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lions  for  the  regulation  of  the  polity  and  discipline  of  tho 
Church  of  Rome,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  ordinancet 
of  general  and  provincial  councils,  decrees  proraulgate<l  by 
the  popes  with  the  sanction  of  the  cardinals,  and  decretal 
epistles  and  bulls  of  the  popes.  The  origin  of  the  cation 
law  is  said  to  be  coeval  with  tho  establishment  of  Ciiris- 
tianity  under  the  apostles  and  their  irorocdiale  successors, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  framed  ixirtain  rules  or  canons 
fur  the  government  of  the  church.  These  are  called  llm 
upistolical  canons;  and  though  the  fact  of  their  being  the 
work  of  the  apostles  docs  not  admit  of  proof,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  iNilung  to  a very  early  period  of  ecclesiastical 
history. 

These  rules  were  subseiiuontly  enlarged  and  explained  by 
general  councils  of  the  church.  The  canons  of  the  four 
councils  of  Nice.  C^txistanlinople,  Kphesus,  and  Chalcodon 
(which  wore  hold  at  different  times  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries),  received  tho  sanction  of  the  secular  power  by  a 
law  of  the  Emperor  , Justinian.  (Novel.  1.11,  cap.  I.)  The 
chapter  referred  to,  after  confirming  the  decrees  of  the  four 
councils,  tdds,  ‘ wc  roceivo  the  doctrines  of  the  aforesaid 
holy  synods  (t.  e.  councils)  as  the  divine  Scriptures,  and  their 
canons  wo  observe  as  laws.'  Collections  of  these  canons 
were  made  at  an  early  period.  Tho  most  remarkable  of  these 
coll(N*tions,  and  that  which  seems  to  have  been  most  gene- 
rally received,  U the  Codex  Canonum  which  was  compiled 
by  bionysius  Exiguus,  a Roman  monk,  a.d.  S20.  This  body 
of  constitutions,  together  with  the  capitularies  of  Charl<^ 
magno  and  the  decree  of  tho  popes  from  Sincius  (a.d. 
398)  to  Anastasius  IV.  (a.d.  1154),  formed  the  principal 
part  of  the  canon  law  until  the  twelfth  century.  The  power 
of  tho  popes  was  then  rapidly  advancing  to  the  height 
which  it  afterwards  attained,  otid  their  jurisdiction  being 
constantly  exlended  by  n(?w  cncruRchments,  required  a uni- 
form system  of  law  for  the  regulation  of  their  decisions. 

This  necessity  excittNl  the  active  teal  of  the  monkish 
lawyers.  After  some  minor  compilations  had  api>earcd,  a 
collection  of  the  decree*  made  by  tho  p*ipes  and  cardinals 
was  begun  by  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  a.o.  1114,  and  per- 
fected hy  Gratian,  a Benedictine  monk,  in  the  year  lIjO, 
who  first  reduced  these  (‘cclesiastiral  constitutions  intb  me- 
thod. The  Work  of  Gratian  is  in  tlircc  books,  arranged  and 
digested  into  titles  and  chapters  in  imitation  of  tlio  I’andccts 
of  Justinian,  and  is  entitled  'Cunconlia  discordantium  Cs- 
nonura,’  but  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  ‘ Decrclum 
Gratiani.'  It  comprises  a series  of  canOns  and  other  eccle- 
siastical (xmstitutions  from  the  lime  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  to  that  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.,  at  the  Olid  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  De- 
cretals, which  were  rescripts  or  letters  of  the  popes  in  an- 
swer to  questions  of  ecclesiastical  matters  submitted  to 
them  by  private  persons,  and  which  had  the  authoritv  of 
laws,  were  first  published  a.d.  1214.  in  five  books,  by  ftai- 
mond  do  Reiiafort,  chaplain  to  Pope  Gregory  IX.  Tliis 
work,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  rescripts  issued  by 
the  later  pones,  especially  Alexander  III.,  lunocenl  III, 
Honorius  111.,  and  Gregory  IX.  himself,  forms  tho  most 
essential  part  of  the  canon  law,  the  Decrutum  of  Gratian 
being  comparatively  obsolete.  Tiiew}  decretals  comprise 
all  tne  suhjerts  which  weru  in  that  age  within  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  the  lives  and  <*ou- 
versaiion  of  the  clergy,  matrimony  and  divorces,  inquisition 
of  criminal  matters,  purgation,  penance,  excommunication, 
and  the  like.  To  these  five  b<K>ks  of  Gregory,  Boniface 
VIII.  added  a sixth  (a.o.  1298),  railed  ‘ Sextus  Decretaliura,’ 
or  the  ‘ Sext,*  which  is  itself  divided  into  five  books,  and 
forms  a supplement  to  (he  first  five  liooks.of  which  it  follows 
the  arrangement.  The  Sext  conaisU  of  decihions  promul- 
gated after  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  IX.  The  Clemen- 
tines, or  Constitutions  of  Clement  V.,  were  published  by  liitn 
in  the  council  of  Vienna  (a.d.  1308),  and  were  followed 
(a.d.  1317)  by  those  of  his  successor,  John  XXII.,  culled 
Extra^agantes  Johannis.  To  these  have  since  been  added 
some  decrees  of  later  popes,  arranged  in  five  books  after  tha 
manner  of  the  Sext,  an(i  called  Extravagantes  Communes. 
All  these  together,  viz.,  Gratian’s  Decree,  the  Decretals  of 
Gregory  IX.,  the  Sext,  the  Clementines,  and  the  Extrava- 
ganls  of  John  XXII.  and  bis  successors,  form  what  is 
called  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  or  body  of  canon  law. 
Besides  these,  the  institutes  of  the  canon  law  were  compiled 
by  one  John  Lauiicelot,  by  order  of  Paul  IV.,  in  the  six- 
teenth century ; but  it  appears  from  the  author's  preface 
that  they  were  never  publicly  acknowledged  by  the  popei* 
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Aurl  m 166i  Wfts  published  a collection  of  the  decretals  of  | 
different  councils,  which  is  to  \jc  found  in  some  editions  of 
the  Corpus  J uris  Canouici,  but  this  likewise  has  never  re* 
oeived  llie  sanction  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  introduction  of  this  new  code  into  tho  tluropean 
comtuonweulth  gave  rise  to  a new  class  of  practitioners, 
commentators,  and  Judi;es.  almiist  as  numerous  as  those 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  tho  study  and  exposition  of 
the  civil  luw,  from  which,  as  from  an  unuloi^ous  system  of 
jurispnidonce.  they  looked  for  aid  in  all  cases  of  ditllculty 
and  doubt.  In  fact,  the  two  sy«tems  of  lav,  though  to  a 
certain  extent  rivals,  became  so  far  mutually  entwined,  that 
the  tribunals  of  the  one  were  accuHtomed.  wherever  their 
ewn  oracles  were  silent,  to  adopt  the  rules  of  decision  that 
prevailed  in  those  of  the  other. 

The  main  object  of  the  canon  law  was  to  establish,  by 
means  of  the  legislative  autliority  of  the  pope,  the  supre* 
macy  of  ecclesiastical  authority  over  the  temporal  power, 
or  ul  least  to  nsst’ii  the  total  inde|}cndence  of  the  clergy 
upon  the  laity.  The  {>ositions,  that  the  laws  of  laymen 
cannot  bind  (he  church  to  its  prejudice,  that  theconstitu* 
tioiis  of  princes  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  mutters  are  of 
no  nuihonty.  that  subjects  owe  no  allcgiunre  to  an  excom* 
immiratofi  l<*rd.  arc  among  (he  most  prmninent  doctrines  of 
(haiietk's  lX>crutum  and  the  decretals.  We  have  shown 
in  a firmer  article  [Bkmfick,  vol.  iv.  p.  2i8]  that  tho  en- 
rroa«'iiiiients  of  the  church  U]M>n  teniporiil  rights  and  autho- 
rities were  never  encouraged  in  Englaml.  The  doctrines  of 

assive  nbcdicnco  and  nun-rcsistauce,  so  slavishly  inculcated 

y the  decretuU,  were  not  likely  to  be  relished  by  the  rude 
and  fierce  liarons  who  composed  the  parliaments  of  Henry 
}II.  and  Edward  I.  Accordingly  we  Oiid  that  this  system 
of  jurisprudence  never  obtained  a firm  or  extensive  Exiting 
in  this  country ; and  our  most  eminent  lawyers,  m all  pe- 
riods of  our  history,  have  shown  great  unwillingness  to 
defer  to  its  authority.  It  is  well  ob.xerveil  by  Blaekstutio 
(Cim.  i.  p.  SU)  that  'all  the  strength  (hut  either  the  pupal 
or  itiijicrial  laws  have  obtaioetl  in  this  realm  is  only  borause 
they  iiave  licen  admitted  and  received  by  immemorial  usage 
and  custom  in  some  particular  cum^s  and  some  particular 
coartA ; and  then  they  form  a branch  of  the  non 

srriptfP,  or  customary  laws ; or  else,  because  they  aro  in 
Home  other  coses  inlrcKlucetl  by  consent  of  parliament,  and 
then  they  owe  tiieir  validity  to  the  ftmjilfr.  or  stalulo 
law.'  Thcie  was  indeed  a kind  of  national  canon  law.  com- 
]u»s<h1  of  Ifgatinf  and  provin‘'nj/ constitutions,  adajiled  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  English  Church.  Of  these  tlie  former 
were  ecclesiastical  laws  enacted  in  national  synods  held 
under  the  cardinuU  Otho  ami  Olliulion,  legates  from  Puj>e 
(ilregory  IX.  and  Clement  IV.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
The  provincial  constitutions  were  the  decrees  of  provincial 
synous  held  under  divers  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  from 
Stephen  Laiigton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  to  Henry 
Chichele,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  adopted  also  by 
the  province  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (Ulach- 
stonc,  Com.  i.  p.  83 ; Burn's  tied.  Lntr,  pnd'ucc.) 

With  respect  to  these  canons  it  was,  at  the  lime  of  (he 
Ueromiation,  provided  by  stat,  25  Henry  VIII.,  c.  19  (nflcr- 
wards  repealed  by  1 Philip  and  Mary,  c.  8.  hut  revived  by 
1 Elix.  e.  1).  Uiat  they  should  be  reviewed  by  tlie  king  and 
certun  oonmiiBaioners  to  be  appointed  under  the  net,  hut 
that,  LU  such  review  should  bo  in.'ide,  all  eanons,  constitu- 
tions, ordinances,  and  tynodaU  provincial,  lieing  then  alrcoily 
made  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  king's 
prerogatiTe,  should  still  bo  uivcd  nnd  executed.  No  such 
reriaw  took  place  in  Henry’s  time ; but  the  project  for  the 
reformation  of  the  oinons  was  revived  under  Kilwinl  VI., 
and  a new  oo^  of  ecclesiastical  law  was  drawn  up  under  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  crown  under  tlio  stat.  3 and  4 
Edward  VI.  e.  11.  and  received  tho  name  of  Uefomiatio 
I.cgum  Ecclcsiaslicarum.  The  confirmation  of  this  was  pre- 
▼enlcd  by  tho  premature  death  of  (hu  king,  and  although 
the  project  for  a review  of  the  old  eanons  was  renewed  in 
tho  reigu  of  Elizalwth,  it  was  speedily  dronnetl,  and  has 
not  l>ccn  since  revived. 

The  result  of  this  is,  that  so  much  of  the  F.iigli-.h  canons 
tnado  previously  to  the  stat.  of  Henry  VIII.  as  are  not  re- 
pugnant to  (he  common  or  statute-law,  is  still  in  force  in 
this  country.  It  has  however  been  decided  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  that  the  canons  of  the  convocation  of  Canter- 
bury. in  1CQ3  (which,  though  confirmed  by  the  king,  never 
recL‘ivc<l  the  sanction  of  parliament)  do  not  (except  so  far 
M they  are  declortSAir}'  of  tho  aiitivut  canon  law)  bind  the 


I loity  of  these  realms.  (Middleton  v.  Croft ; Strange^  Jle- 
porta.  IU56.)  It  was  however  admitted  by  Lonl  Uardwieke. 
in  delivering  judgment  in  the  above-mentioned  case,  (hat 
the  clergy  are  bound  by  all  canons  which  are  confinned  by 
tho  king.  • 

There  are  two-species  of  courts  in  England,  in  which  the 
canon  law  is  under  certain  restrictiona  used.  1.  The  courts 
of  the  archbiiihops  and  bishops  and  their  derivative  officers, 
usually  called  in  our  law  CourU  Christian,  Cnn>  Chria- 
tianitatia,  or  ecclesiastical  courU.  2.  The  courU  of  the 
two  universities.  In  the  first  of  those,  the  reception  of 
tho  camm  law  is  grounded  entirely  upon  custom ; but  the 
custom  in  tho  case  of  the  universities  derives  additional 
support  from  the  acts  of  parbament  which  confirm  the  char- 
ters of  those  bodies.  They  are  all  subject  to  the  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  the  courts  of  common  law,  which 
assume  the  exclusive  right  of  expounding  all  statutes  re- 
lating to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  will  prohibit  them  from 
going  beyond  the  prescribed  limits  of  their  respective  juris- 
dictions ; and  from  all  of  them  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in 
the  last  resort. 

Before  the  Rofonnation,  degrees  were  as  frequent  in  the 
canon  law  as  in  the  civil  law.  Many  persons  l>ec.'ime  gra- 
duates in  both,  or  Juris  utriuaque  doctorea;  and  this  di*gree 
is  still  common  in  foreign  universities.  But  Henry  VIII., 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  issued  a niaiidate  to 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  to  the  effect  that  no  lectures  on 
canon  law  should  be  read,  and  no  degrees  whatever  in  that 
faculty  conferred  in  the  university  for  the  future*.  It  is 
probable  that  Oxford  received  a similar  prohibition  about 
the  same  time,  as  degrees  in  canon  law  have  ever  since  been 
discontinued  in  England. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  may  be  as  well  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Decree  of  Gratian  and  the  Decretals  are 
usually  cited  not  according  to  hook  and  title,  .but  by  refer- 
eiico  to  the  first  word  of  the  canon,  which  renders  it  neccs. 
Mary  for  the  modern  reader  to  consult  the  alphabetical  list  of 
the  canons,  in  order  to  find  out  the  book,  title,  and  chapter, 
under  which  the  canon  he  wishes  to  consult  is  to  be 
found. 

G.ANO’PUS  or  CANO^BUS  (Kdvw/3oc),  a city  of  Egypt, 
on  the  coast  near  the  outlet  of  the  western  or  Canopic  branch 
of  the  Nile.  It  was  120  stadia  from  Alexandria  by  land, 
willi  which  it  was  connccU.>d  by  a csnal.  In  the  time  of 
StralM)  (|>.  SOI)  it  contained  a gruat  temple  of  Serapis. 

CANOPUS  is  also  tho  name  of  an  Egyptian  jar  of  a hig- 
bollifd  form,  wiih  a cover  or  top  representing  a human 
hewl  or  that  of  some  animal.  Those  vessels  are  generally 
made  of  baked  earth,  sometimes  of  alabaster,  and  even  of 
green  basalt.  Some  have  hieroglyphics  on  them,  and  are 
painted  and  glazed.  Boilies  of  aacred  animals  ore  some- 
times found  in  these  vessels.  Canopus  is  tho  Greek  form 
of  tho  name  of  an  Egyptian  deity ; but  wheUicr  the  deitv 
was  tho  some  as  Ciiuph  <ir  Cnopli.  as  Home  assert,  wc  can- 
not toll.  Earthen  jars  of  this  form  seem  to  have  been  used 
for  keeping  water  cool,  as  they  still  arc  in  Egypt. 

(.-ANO'l*US,  a star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  rudder 
of  the  cynatollation  Argo.  In  Pudcioy  it  is  crii  *,/3oc  {cunobua), 
in  Pliny  canopua.  It  dors  not  become  vii.ible  to  any  part 
of  the  earth  higher  in  latitude  than  the  southern  part  of  tho 
Moditcrraiioan. 

H)giiius.  tho  author  of  a book  of  gossip  about  the  stars, 
and  Martiamis  Cai>ella,  a poet  (citeil  by  Grotiui).  have 
slated  that  Canopu.s  was  a star  in  tho  conslellalion  Kridamis, 
which  they  say  was  the  Nile,  and  the  star  was  Iherefuro  the 
island  of  that  name.  Sir  John  Hill,  a modem  Hvgintis, 
author  of  just  such  anotljcr  work,  has  stotwl  that  'some  old 
astronomers'  have  placed  Canopus  as  above  described  ; and 
I>r.  Hutton,  who  should  not  have  made  an  authority  of  Sir 
•luhn  Hill,  bus  copied  his  words,  and  repeated  the  mistake 
in  his  Mathemati<‘4il  Dictionary.  It  therefore  b(-come8 
worth  while  to  correct  it. 

CANOPY,  the  covering  over  a niche  used  in  Gothic 
architecture.  These  canopies  sSbrd  an  opportunity  for  the 
rUsplay  of  considerable  taste  and  ingenuity : they  are  usually 
elaborately  carve<l.  Being  intended  not  merely  as  a cover- 
ing to  protect  the  statues  under  them  from  tho  weather,  but 
as  a mark  of  distinction  also,  they  were  used  like  a bal- 
dachin. The  various  Gothic  edifices  m England  prestuit 
numerous  examples  of  canopies,  and  they  occur  frequently 
on  (he  tombs  of  our  kings  and  princes,  placed  horixontally 
and  therefore  in  such  a situation  as  clearly  shows  tliat  they 
• Stat.  Aesd.  Uaaub..  p.  19?. 
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Wft.e  Intended,  liko  to  be  a mark  of  honour,  and  From  this  time  Canova  was  constantly  etnploved.  and 

not  a mere  coverins*.  chiefly  on  subjects  of  ima^nation.  His  Cupid  and  Psyche, 

OANO'VA,  ANT(yNIO.  was  bom  November  I,  1757,  his  fine  ttroup  of  Hercules  hurling  Lycas  from  the  rock, 
at  Possagno.  a considerable  village  in  the  province  of  Trovigi.  Theseus  with  the  Centaur,  tho  Graces,  Statues  of  Nymphs, 
in  the  Venetian  territory.  Endymion,  &c.  &c.,  are  too  well  known,  if  not  in  the  ori- 

The  father  of  Canova  worked  in  marble,  and  was  also  an  ginals  at  least  by  engravings,  to  require  description  here, 
architect  of  some  merit,  so  that  his  son  may  be  said  to  Itavo  In  portrait  Canova  was  considered  less  successful ; though 
been  initiated  from  bis  very  birth  in  the  pursuit  in  which  bo  none  who  have  seen  his  Popes  Gangsnelli,  Rezsonico,  and 
became  so  distinguished.  At  fourteen  years  of  ago  Canova  BrascUi,  will  deny  his  power  even  in  that  branch  of  his  art. 
was  taken  by  his  father  to  Venice,  and  having  obtained  the  It  is  fair  to  judge  by  tlie  best  works,  and  the  highest  aulho> 
notice  of  Giovanni  Faliero.  a senator,  he  was  through  his  hties  have  pronounced  the  head  of  the  Is&t  mentioned  Pope, 
recommendation  received  into  Uie  studio  of  one  Bcmardi,  Pius  V'l.,  to  be  a masterpiece  of  the  art.  For  the  union  of 
sumamod  Torretti ; and  afterwards,  on  Torretti  s dealli,  portrait  with  ideal  (that  is.  elevated)  form,  we  would  instance 
into  that  of  his  nephew,  Giovanni  Ferrari.  Two  baskets  ^e  statues  of  Napoleon,  and  of  Lctisia,  mother  of  Napoleon, 
of  fruit  and  flowers  carved  in  marble  for  Faliero  are  still  From  among  the  great  number  of  monumental-  groups  exe- 
shown  at  Venice  as  the  earliest  finished  productions  of  cutod  by  Canova  besides  those  of  the  popes  already  men* 
Canova's  chisel.  About  tliis  time  be  commenced  his  first  tioned,  that  of  Maria  Christina,  in  tho  church  of  Santa  Maria 
work  of  imagination,  a group  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  do' Frari  at  Vienna,  is  characterized  by  simplicity  of  corapo* 
which  lie  modelled  at  his  native  village,  during  the  time  sition,  expression,  and  exquisite  finish, 
tiiat  ho  used  to  walk  to  Veni’ee  to  attend  the  academy.  Canova  travelled  when  young  over  part  of  Germany,  and 
Having  now  acquireil  some  reputation,  and  being  rocom-  was  twice  in  Paris.  At  his  last  visit,  when  sent  there  by  the 
rounded  bv  iiis  first  kind  protuctur  Faliero,  he  was  employed  Human  government  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the  works 
on  Miiue  other  works,  chiefly  busts  ; and  be  also  mwLd'icd  of  art  which  had  been  taken  to  Paris  by  the  French,  and 
his  group  of  Dof^lulus  and  Icunis — a work  which  may  be  which  the  Allies  had  docidud  should  bo  restored  to  Italy,  he 
said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fame.  In  the  pt^oedud  to  England,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
vuar  177'J  the  Cav.  Zuliano  was  sent  ambassador  from  Elgin  marbles,  of  which  ho  always  spoke  in  terms  of  the 
Venice  to  Rome,  and  the  senator  Faliero.  anxious  to  ad-  highest  admiration,  saying  that  tho  sight  of  such  exquisite 
Vance  the  studies  of  the  young  sculptor,  gave  him  a rocom-  works  was  suflicient  to  repay  him  for  his  journey  from  ^me. 
uiemlation  to  (hat  functionary.  In  October  of  that  year  he  His  reception  in  England  gave  him  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
arnvetl  at  Rome,  accompanied  by  Fontana,  a Flemish  pointer,  and  he  took  every  opportunity  of  expressing  feelings  of  ad- 
Hts  group  of  Dsedalus  and  Icarus  was  sent  to  him.  and  miration  and  gratitude  towards  this  country.  On  his  return 
tho  account  of  the  impressiun  which  it  made  is  interest-  to  Rome  he  rucoivod  a patent  of  nobility,  and  was  created 
iiig.  Zuliano  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  patrons  and  Marquis  of  Ischia.  As  remarkable  for  his  unpretending 
adniirurs  of  the  fine  arts,  and  his  palace  wiu  the  rundez*  modesty  as  for  his  talent,  Canova  never  assumea  his  high 
vous  of  all  the  beat  artists,  critics,  and  literati  of  tlie  day.  title,  though  be  was  of  course  addressed  by  it,  but  m the  lost 
The  work  of  Canova  being  well  placed  in  one  of  the  Kaloons,  called  himself  and  left  his  cards  as  Antonio  Canova. 
a largo  party  of  oonnoisscurs,  consisiing  of  Caiics,  Volpato.  In  the  latter  part  of  ins  life  Canova  was  busily  or>cupied 
U-ittuui,  Gavin  Hamilton  (a  painter),  tho  Ahbalo  Puccini,  in  modelling  decorations,  such  as  a group  of  a Deposition 
and  others,  were  invited  to  dinner,  and  utter  tho  repa»t  they  and  some  hassi  rilievi  for  a church  which  he  had  buUt  in 
were  conducted  into  the  room  where  wore  tho  artist  and  bis  his  native  place ; and  it  was  at  Venice,  where  he  was  stay  ing 
group.  The  qualities  of  art  which  they  w ere  now  called  upon  to  be  near  this  object  of  his  iutercst,that  he  died  in  October, 
to  judge,  viz.,  simplicity,  expression,  and  unufiectod  trutli  1822,  after  an  illness  of  a very  few  days, 
to  nature,  were  so  different  from  that  which  was  the  mode,  Canova  was  rather  below  the  common  stature,  and  latterly 
and  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  which  some  of  stooped  as  he  walked.  His  features  were  strongly  marketl, 
tho  parly  no  doubt  tbougbt  cxctdlent.  that  fur  some  time  but  of  fine  form  ; his  noeo  aquiline,  and  his  eyes  deeply  set 
there  was  a profound  silence.  Gavin  Hamilton  at  length  and  full  of  expression.  The  general  character  of  his  eoun- 
relieved  tho  youthful  sculptor  from  his  embarrassment,  pro-  tenance  was  extremely  pleasing  and  prepossossiiig.  a smile 
nuuncwl  the  highest  encomiums  upon  his  work,  and  gave  usually  plaiing  about  his  lips,  indicative  of  the  go^-naturo 
him  aUthc  same  time  kind  and  valuable  advice  and  encou-  and  kindness  of  disposition  for  which  he  was  eminently  dis- 
ragemeiit.  This  liberality  was  nut  thrown  away  upon  the  tinguished. 

amiable  heart  of  Canova,  who,  through  his  long  career  of  Of  most  amiable  and  conciliating  manners  towards  his 
success,  always  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  important  brother-artists  an<l  cotnpcliturs  fur  lame,  be  was  also  the 
service  thus  rendered  him  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  Cunov.a  rc-  lil>eral  supporter  and  encouragor  of  students  of  rising  talent, 
turned  to  Venice,  but  soon  after  csiaUisliod  himself  in  Ho  gave  pensions  to  several  whoso  means  were  insufficient 
Rome, having  obtainoda  pension  from  his  government  of  300  without  such  assistance,  and  established  out  of  his  own 
ducuU  a year  for  three  years.  His  first  work  after  his  set*  purse  a handsome  premium  for  sculpture  in  the  academy  of 
tlcnient  tliere  was  a group  of  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur ; St.  Luke,  at  Rome,  of  which  he  was  * Principe,'  or  perpetual 
an  extraordinary  prc^uction,  for  the  time,  and  showing  a president, 

feeling  for  the  purer  princtplus  of  art,  both  in  composition  In  execution,  and  tliewliole  treatment  of  his  marble,  Ca- 
and  the  style  of  tbo  naked,  totally  distinct  from  (he  wretched  nova  was  unrivalled  ; but  those  who  are  competent  to  judgo 
manner  that  characterised  the  performamt's  of  his  contem-  sculpture  by  the  pure  principlos  of  Greek  art  (or,  in  other 

rorarics,  and  of  those  who  had  fur  some  years  preceded  him.  wurtls.  of  nature,  select^  and  exhibited  in  its  finest  and  most 
lis  admitted  superiority  of  talent  required  but  littlo  aid  approved  forms),  will  perhaps  discover  in  many  of  his  works 
from  the  inlluciico  of  his  noble  protectors  to  procure  him  some  some  affectation,  both  in  t he  attitudes  and  expression,  and  a 
iinp<jrtant  employment,  and  lie  was  selected  to  execute  the  littleness  in  some  of  the  dutails,  which  arc  not  in  acronlanco 
monument  of  Gunganelli  (Pope  Clement  XIV.)  fur  the  witkthesimplicityandbreadthofstyloofthobestproductions 
church  of  the  SS.  A[K»,ioli,  in  Hutue.  This  noble  work  of  the  anlieiits.  Admitting  this  to  be  (he  case  (particularly 
of  art  was  exhibited  in  I7b7.  and  cstabiiahcd  at  once  in  some  of  his  latU-r  |>crfurtuances),  and  that  the  criticism  is 
Canova's  claim  to  (he  highest  rank  in  his  profession.  There  therefore  )ust,  still  his  works  evince  so  great  a progress  in 
is  a curious  and  interesting  letter  extant  from  Milizia,  the  art,  and  m many  respects  approach  so  much  more  nearly 
Aristarchus  of  bis  day.  as  Cicogiiara  calls  him,  to  the  Conte  than  those  Uiat  bad  fur  a long  |>criod  preceded  them,  to  the 
Sangiovamii  on  tho  first  exliibiiiuii  of  thi.t  iiiunument.  It  cxcellencu  of  aiiUeni  sculpture,  that  Canova  must  be  cun- 
speaks  in  terras  of  most  unbounded  adtinraiion  of  the  fessc<l  to  be  one  of  tUo  great  regenerators  of  the  art ; and 
work,  hoping  that  it  may  leail  to  the  ‘ risorgimento'— the  hUname,  to  which  wo  may  fairly  add  that  of  uur  counlrv 
restoration  of  real  art ! Before  this  was  compicteil  Ca-  man  Flaxman,  as  the  restorer  of  a pure  style  of  design,  will 

nnva  had  commenced  his  m>'del  of  Rezzonieo's  (Clement  ever  be  held  in  honour  by  tbuso  who  wish  to  see  sculpture 

XIII.)  monument.  This  work  is  in  St.  Peter's,  and  is  a praclisiod  upon  true  principlea. 

splendid  effbrtof  genius,  and  of  skill  inexeculion.  Thoangcl  For  further  particulars  of  Canova's  life  and  works,  see 
of  death  and  the  two  lions  nt  the  base  of  this  com|x>sitiun  chiefly  Cicognara,  Siorut(lt:/la  ScuUura,  tom.  iii. ; and  Mis- 

cannot  be  U»o  highly  praised.  A story  is  told  m Rome  of  airini,  f7/a  ofi  Ciinora,  8\‘o. 

Canova's  putting  on  a monk's  dress  and  cowl,  and  in  ibisdis*  CA'NTABRI,  a people  of  antient  Spai.n,  who  lived  E.  Oi 
guise  mixing  with  the  crowd,  to  hear  the  criticisms  that  the  Asturians,  in  the  region  now  called  Laa  Montaiias  de 
were  made  when  the  work  was  first  exposed  to  public  view,  SanUDder,  To  the  E.  they  bordered  on  the  Autrigoaea 
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tml  tho  VarJuli,  or  Biscayans.  To  the  6.  the  Cantahri 
Mom  to  have  extendc<l  beyond  the  mountains  tnto  the  N. 
p.u  i of  the  present  province  of  Palencia,  where  they  bor- 
dered on  iJie  Vac^•«^i.  (Moniiort.  Geographie  der  Gntchen 
umi  iinmer.)  They  uere  u brave,  secivided,  half  wild  race, 
who  loDK  rcsisiml  the  Komans,  and  were  only  finally  sub- 
lined,  tdi'ethor  with  the  Asturians,  by  Aui^stus,  b.C.  23. 
They  revolted  uRain.  after  Mime  years,  but  were  defeated 
and  nearly  exterminated  by  Agrippa  h.c.  19.  In  llte  dirision 
of  Spain  maile  by  that  emperor  the  Cantabri  were  included 
in  the  Taraconeiisis  province.  Tliev  gave  their  name  to  the 
Ocennns  Cantabricus,  now  Gulf  of  i)iacay. 

CANTACUZE'NUS.  JOANNES,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople. [ ByZ  a NTINX  H I9TORI ANS.] 

CANTAt..,  a department  of  Franco,  the  most  southern  of 
tho  two  into  which  the  former  province  of  Auvergne  has 
been  divided.  It  is  of  a very  irregular  form,  having  its 
greatest  dimension  or  length  from  N.E.  (near  Masaiae)  to 
S.W.  (near  Maurs)  sixty-seven  miles;  and  its  greatest 
breadth  at  right  angles  to  tho  above  about  fifty-six  miles. 
Thu  surface  comprehended  in  it  is,  according  to  M.  Balbi. 
equal  to  209U  square  miles,  being  rather  larger  than  the 
English  county  of  Norfolk. . It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
department  of  Piiv  de  Dome,  on  the  N.W.  by  that  of  Cor- 
rezo.  on  the  S.W.  by  that  of  I.ot,  on  the  S.  by  that  of 
Aveynm,  on  the  S.E.  bv  that  of  Iz>z^,  and  on  thu  E.  by 
that  of  ilnute  L/iiie  (Upper  Loire).  Aurillao,  the  chief 
town,  is  27U  miles  nearly  due  S.  from  Paris  in  a straight 
line ; or  -t:i2  by  the  road  through  Orleans,  Limoges,  and 
Tulle.  The  population  in  18-32  was  25S,394>  or  nearly  124 
to  a square  mile. 

Cantal  is  one  of  tho  most  mountainous  departments  in 
France.  Tho  mountain  from  which  the  depailment  takes 
ts  name,  Le  Cantal,  is  near  the  centre  of  ine  department, 
and  approaches  in  figure  to  a depressed  irregular  cone.  In 
curomun  with  most  of  the  other  roounlainsof  Auvergne  it 
is  of  volcanic  origin  ; and  the  lava,  prububly  in  consequence 
of  its  superior  fluidity  to  that  cjecteil  from  Mont  Dor.  has 
spread  to  a considerable  extent  wilhuut  accumulating  into 
such  enormous  masses  as  those  which  distinguish  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  latter.  The  valleys  which  furrow  the  sides 
of  Le  Cantal  are  less  numerous,  or  at  least  narrower  than 
those  of  Mont  Dor:  they  stretch  out  on  every  aide  like  rays 
from  the  central  heights  into  tho  surrounding  country ; they 
are  generally  deep,  and  bounded  by  steep  and  roi-ky  walls, 
and  exhibit  on  each  side  corresponding  sections  of  the 
volcanic  beds  through  which  their  excavation  has  been 
efiectod,  and  towards  their  termination  cut  into  the  base  of 
the  primitive  rocks  by  which  the  bods  of  lava  are  supported. 
The  elevation  of  \jc  Plomb  dc  Cantal,  the  summit  uf  the 
mountain,  above  the  level  of  th<*  sea,  is  6090  or  6094  feet. 
Several  streams  rise  on  the  slope  of  U\is  central  mountain 
moss:  the  Sautoire,  the  Rue,  the  Mans,  and  several  others, 
rise  on  the  northern  side,  but  flow  N.W.  into  the  Dordogne ; 
the  same  river  also  receives  the  streams  of  the  Marono,  the 
Cere,  and  others,  which  rise  on  the  western  slwe  r the 
streams  which  rise  on  the  S.  side  flow  into  tlie  Truoyre, 
while  the  Alagnon  which  rises  on  tho  eastern  sklc  flows  into 
the  Allier.  Tho  Olle  rises  in  tho  south-western  pert  of 
Uic  department,  and  Hows  into  the  Lot;  and  the  Trueyre 
which  rises  in  the  adjoining  department  of  Loz^e,  and  falls 
into  the  Lot,  waters  the  S.E.  part,  receiving  in  its  course 
many  lriluil.-iries.  The  B^s,  n tributary  of  the  Trueyre, 
skirts  part  of  the  soulh-easlem  Itoiindary  of  tho  department ; 
the  Donlogne,  a part  of  tho  north-western.  The  road  from 
Paris  to  Narbonne,  Perpignon.  and  the  K.  of  Spain,  crosses 
the  eastern  side  nf  the  de^vartment,  running  through  St. 
Flour : this  is  a route  royaie  (government  n>ad)  uf  the  first 
class;  a rooU  royaUt  of  the  third  class  rnjsse*  the  western 
side  of  the  department  through  Maurisc  and  Aurillac ; 
another  road  of  the  same  class  runs  from  Aurillac  through 
Murat  to  St.  Flour;  and  two  others  run  from  .Aurillac,  one 
N.W.  to  Argeiitat  (Corrize),  the  other  S.W.  to  Figeac, 
Villefrancho,  and  Toulouse. 

For  the  geology  of  this  mountain  mass,  we  refer  to  the 
article  Aktkronk.  geology  of. 

The  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry  of  tho  dc- 

Sarimcnt  is  thus  described  in  the  last  ciliiion  of  Maltc 
irun  s Gf  ographie  fJnivtrstUe.  *In  the  elevated  valleys, 
on  the  most  lufiy  crests,  and  even  to  the  summit  of  the 
Ploiub  do  Canial,  the  most  important  mountain  of  this 
groupe,  of  which  it  occupies  the  central  point,  the  pastures 
Md  meadows  are  covert  with  cattle ; their  extensive  pas- 


torsM  affords  nourishment  even  to  those  of  the  neighbour 
ing  departments.  The  oxen  fattened  in  the  department  of 
Cantal  are  sent  to  every  part  of  France ; the  sheep  are  sent 
to  the  southern  departments ; the  goat  skins  and  kid  skins, 
which  corutitutc  un  article  of  trade  between  this  department 
and  that  of  Aveynm,  are  sent  to  Milhau,  where  they  are  made 
into  parchment ; the  horses,  small  in  size,  but  strong,  are 
used  for  the  light  cavalry.  It  is  in  the  buroru,  huts  scattered 
among  the  poi^ture  hinds,  that  the  milk  of  the  Hocks  is  made 
into  butter  and  into  cheese  of  three  different  qualities.  Tho 
fanner  grows  rye  and  buck-wheat,  the  chief  articles  of  his 
fbod : Hax,  which  in  fineness  rivals  that  of  Flanders ; hemp, 
which  is  woven  into  coarse  cloth,  used  in  our  navy,  or  sold 
to  the  Spaniards;  potatoes;  fruit-trees  of  various  kinds, 
especially  chestnut-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is  much  used 
for  food : and  lastly,  some  vines  which  yield  only  a middling 
wine.  The  manufactory  of  kettles,  ami  various  culinary 
utensils  in  copper,  and  tho  manufacture  of  lace  and  paper, 
make  up  nearly  the  whole  industry  of  the  department ; no 
mines  are  worked,  with  the  exception  of  some  coal-pits:  hut 
a great  number  of  the  inhabitants  every  year  travel  into 
other  parts  of  France,  into  Spain,  and  oven  into  Holland, 
to  follow  their  trade  as  braziers.  In  tho  southern  part  of 
tho  department  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ranee,  the  1300 
inhabitants  of  Maura  (population  more  exactly  1668  for  the 
town,  2892  for  the  whom  commune),  raise  many  hogs,  and 
carry  on  a large  trade  in  hams.' 

This  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissementa 
Aurillac  on  the  8.  and  S.W.  (|H>pulatinii  93,284) ; Mauriaa 
on  the  N.W.  (population  6.3,90.1);  Murat  on  the  N.E. 
(population  35,364);  and  St.  Flour  on  the  E.  and  S.E. 
(population  64,943).  Two  towns  only  are  of  eulficicnt  im- 
portance to  require  notice  in  a separate  article;  Aurillac, 
the  capital,  on  the  Jourdanne,  a feeder  of  the  C^re  (popu- 
lation 6704  for  the  town,  and  9766  for  tho  commune) ; and 
St.  Flour,  an  episcopal  city  on  the  I.,ende,  a feeder  of  the 
Trueyi-e  (population  3813  for  the  town,  6464  for  the  whole 
rommuncL  [ArniLLAC;  Fiour,  St.]  Of  tho  others  wo 
shall  give  some  account  here. 

Afaunac,  the  chief  place  of  one  of  the  arrondissemenls,  is 
on  the  side  of  a basaltic  hiil  which  rises  between  tho  rivers 
Auzo  or  Ouzc  and  tho  Dordogne.  One  edifice,  built  a few 
years  since,  servos  at  onco  the  purpose  of  the  town-ball,  and 
of  the  office  of  the  subrprcfcct.  Mauritc  has  a public  walk, 
commanding  an  extensive  view,  and  the  envjnvns  of  tho 
town  ore  in  several  parts  distinguished  for  their  picturesque 
scenery.  The  elevated  situation  of  this  town  causes  the 
atmosphere  to  lie  very  cold.  The  inhabitants  amount  to 
2395  for  tho  town,  or  3530  for  the  whole  commune.  • They 
carry  on  trade  in  cattle  and  horses. 

Murat,  also  the  chief  place  of  an  arrondissement,  is  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  Alagnon  near  its  source,  and  on  the 
road  between  Aurillac  and  St.  Flour.  The  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  manufactures  : the  men  in  that  of  coarse 
woollen  cloth,  the  women  in  that  of  lace.  Tlit?  population 
amounts  to  256.1  for  the  town,  and  2941  for  the  whole  com- 
mune : they  carry  on  a trade  in  cheese. 

ytc  en  Carladez,  near  Aurillac,  is  on  the  bank  of  the 
C<^re.  It  has  n population  of  about  2300  : the  fcninlea  are 
remarkable  for  their  b!o<miing  complexion  ami  graceful 
carriage.  There  are  some  mineral  waters  in  this  town, 
which  ore  well  frequented  ; they  arc  cold  in  their  teropera- 
turo.  and  diuretic  in  their  operation. 

Chaudes  Aigur$,  near  the  Trueyre,  was  known  to  the 
Romans  tmder  the  name  of  Caleruet  Aqutr.  Tlie  baths 
there  are  railed  by  fiidonius  Apollinaris,  in  allusion  to  flic 
baths  of  Baio>  near  Naples,  Calrntet  Ihiia.  The  ordinary 
p'lpulation  of  thi«  town  is  about  20U0  : but  in  the  bathing 
season  it  is  doubled.  The  waters  rise  to  the  temperature  uf 
8(/*of  Reaumur,  or  212®  of  Fahrenheit,  according  to  the  table 
piven  in  Malte  Bruris  Gingraphie  I'nwersrUe ; but  ai*cord- 
ing  to  the  more  morUM-nie  statement  in  tho  body  of  hU  work, 
thev  vary  from  20®  to  65®  of  Reaumur,  or  from  77®  to  178® 
of  ^^ahrenheit.  The  waters  are  of  a healing  character. 
They  are  made  to  answer  all  the  domestic  pur|K)se*  uf  w.irm 
water;  and  being  distributed  by  uticlergruuml  channels, 
scn’c  to  warm  the  apartments  on  the  gmund-lloor  uf  tho 
hoiiises  in  winter.  Some  lace  is  made  in  this  place. 

Cariat,  near  Aurillac.  is  remarkable  for  Iho  ruins  of  an 
old  castle  on  the  cre»t  of  a basaltic  rock,  formerly  the  prin 
cipal  fortress  of  Auvergne.  Tlic  population  of  Cariat  is 
al^ut  1000. 

ikUer$t  betweco  Mauriac  and  Murati  U built  on  a bod 
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•f  Tolotnie  matter,  and  frire*  name  to  tho  lurroundinf^ 
mouniaiiiB,  on  which  tho  6nest  cattle  m Auvergno  are 
reared  : the  mountaineors  have  the  character  of  inaubordi' 
nation  and  quarrclioineneea.  Some  woven  goods,  probably 
coarse  linens,  are  made  at  Salors  and  at  Hleaux^  (impu> 
lation  of  town  of  whole  commune  3123.)  near  Mau* 
riac  ; and  some  leather  is  tanned  at  Allanchet,  near  Mumt. 

The  department  of  Cantol  sends  three  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  constitutes  tho  bishopric  of  St. 
Flour ; and  is  under  tho  juhsdicliou  of  the  Ctmr  Uoytife  of 
Riom.  It  is  in  the  nineteenth  military  diviginn.  of  which 
Lyon  is  the  capital. 

CANTA'TA,  in  music  (from  cantare.  It.  to  ori- 

ginally signifled  a short  lyric  drama,  consisting  of  recitative, 
airs,  duets,  and  occasionally  choruses,  the  subject  of  which 
was  sometimes  sacred,  but  more  commonly  of  the  erotic 
kind.  The  ii^vention  of  the  cantata  is  genertilly  a«rribed  to 
Giacomo  Carissimi,  ponliflnal  Maestro  di  CappelU,  about 
the  year  1650.  Subsequently  it  assumed  a more  contracted 
form,  and  was  written  for  a single  voice.  Of  tho  latter 
kind  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Alessandro  Rcarlatti, 
Handtd,  Forpora,  Marcello,  Fergolosi,  Stc.  Pureeir*  ‘ Mnd  , 
Boss'  and  ‘ From  rosio  Bowers  ‘ are  cantatas  that  far  ex-  i 
ceed  in  depth  of  feeling  and  riGlmess  uf  harmony  any  that  i 
either  precedeil  or  folluweil  them.  Dr.  Fepusch's  * Alexis.'  j 
a lighter  composition,  is  a ju>«tly-admired  cantata;  and  Dr.  ! 
Arne’s  ' Cymon  and  Iphigenia,’  fur  siniplicity  and  sweetimse 

melody,  is  entitled  to  our  notice.  I 

CANTEEN,  a small  wooden  vessel  capable  of  containing  I 
three  pints,  which  is  carried  by  each  {wMier  on  the  march  I 
on  foreign  scrvico  or  in  the  Held.  The  uso  of  thorn  has  i 
been  some  time  general  in  the  British  army  ; they  are  ■ 
usually  made  of  oak  and  painted  blue.  They  are  .slung  ' 
over  the  shoulder  by  a leather  simp,  and  have  the  minilier 
or  apoellation  of  the  battalion  and  n*i:imeiit,  and  the  num- 
ber or  letter  of  the  company  to  which  tlioy  bu'long  painted 
on  one  end. 

Another  kind  of  canteen  is  a square  box  fitte<l  up  with 
compartments,  in  which  oftlccrs  on  foreign  service  pack  a 
variety  of  articles,  such  as  spirit-lmltlcs,  tea  and  sugar 
canisters,  plates,  dishes,  knives,  forks,  glasses,  and  other 
requisites  lor  the  table. 

A canteen  is  also  a place  in  barracks  where  a licensed 
sutler  is  allowed  to  sell  provisions,  liquors,  coffee,  &c.  to 
noii-eommissionerl  officers  and  privates,  and  the  quarter- 
master of  the  regiment  is  responsible  that  no  irregularity 
occurs  : the  sale  of  wine.  l>eer.  or  spirits  is  not  allowed 
except  at  tho  canteen,  and  the  quantity  sold  at  one  time  i.s 
regulated  by  the  commanding  officer. 

CANTEMIR,  DEMETRIUS,  was  bom  in  1673  of  a 
family  originally  from  Little  Tartary.  His  father  was  go- 
vernor of  Moldavia,  and  Demetrius  obtained  of  the  Porte 
tho  same  office  in  1710.  But  differences  arose  between 
him  and  the  grand  vizier,  in  consequence  of  which  Csntcmir 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Peter  the  Great,  and  revolted 
against  Uie  Porte.  After  Peter's  n^treat  in  1711  lie  was 
obliged  to  quit  Moldavia  and  to  accompany  the  Russian 
army.  Peter  gave  him  in  compensation  lands  in  the 
Ukraine,  and  crcate<l  him  a prince  of  the  Russian  empire. 
Cantomir  died  on  his  estate  in  the  Ukraine  in  172.1.  He 
h’fl  several  works : ‘ History  of  the  Origin  and  of  the  Decay 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,'  written  originally  in  Latin,  and 
translated  both  into  French  and  English  ; ‘ On  the  State  of 
Moldavia,'  with  a map  of  the  country ; ' History  of  Moldavia, 
Antient  an<l  Modern,'  in  the  Moldavian  language:  * Intro- 
duction to  tho  Music  of  the  Turks:'  ' System  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan Religion,'  written  in  the  Russian  language,  ond 
dedicated  to  Peter  the  Great.  Cantemir  was  acquainted 
with  many  languages : he  was  also  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Berlin.  His  son  Antiochus  was  Russian  ambassador  at 
Paris,  where  he  died  young  in  1744.  He  wrote  several 
works  in  Russian;  his  'Satires'  were  translated  .nto 
French  by  the  Abl>6  Guasco. 

C.’\NT^RBURY,  a city  of  Kent,  and  the  metropolitan 
see  of  alt  England,  stands  on  tho  river  Stour,  on  the  high 
road  fnim  London  to  Dover,  in  17' N.  lal.,  1*15' E.  long, 
from  Oreomvich  observatory.  On  the  W.  it  joins  the 
hundred  of  Westgate,  on  the  N.  the  jurisdiction  of  Fonl- 
wich,  and,  towanls  the  8.  and  E.,  the  hundred  of  Bridge  and 
Pethara.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  it  woe  of 
considerable  irajHirluncc,  as  is  evident  from  the  Roman  mi- 
litary roads  to  I>ovcr  and  Lyrapne.  their  two  principal  havens. 
Tka  ancient  British  name  seems  to  have  been  Durwhern, 


which  in  liatin  wai  changed  into  Dnroremum,  signifying  a 
swift  river,  which  was  probably  given  to  it  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Stour  running  through  the  city  with  some 
rapidity.  By  tho  Saxons  it  was  called  Cucr-Oant,  or  the 
city  of  Kent : whence  we  have  Cantuaria,  and  Canterbury. 
There  is  no  historical  ev'idence  to  show  what  was  its  condi- 
tion under  the  Britons  or  Rmnans,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
tliat  it  was  a place  uf  importance : fur  at  the  beginning  of 
tho  Saxon  Heptarchy  it  was  considered  the  chief  city  of  the 
kingdiim  oi  Kent,  and  was  the  king's  n*ftid<!nce.  Canter- 
bury is  plenssnily  situated  between  hills  of  a m'xlerate 
height,  the  air  is  salubrious,  and  the  neighbouring  country 
j fertile.  The  city  extends  about  half  a mile  from  E.  to  W„ 
and  somewhat  more  from  N.  t«)  S. ; the  circuit  is  about  a 
I mile  and  three  quarters,  and  there  are  four  suburbs  at  tho 
I four  cardinal  points.  Many  Roman  coins,  and  Roman  and 
I (Jeltic  remains,  have  been  discovered  in  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Canterbury,  in  early  times,  suffered  repeatcil  ravages,  and 
particularly  from  the  )>anes  in  101 1,  when  a great  part  of  it 
was  re«lucerl  to  ashes.  It  has  likewise  frequently  suffered 
by  fire,  the  most  calamitous  instances  of  which  were  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Henry  VIII. : but  it  always  rccove.ed 
from  these  disasters,  owing  to  its  rank  as  the  metro|)oUian 
city;  and  the  coni^tant  resort  of  nilgrims  tended  in  no  small 
degree  to  eniicb  it.  At  Canterbury  was  founded  tlio  first 
regular  Christian  establishment  of  Augustine,  who,  in  the 
year  597,  baptized  Ktbolbert,  king  of  Kent,  and  10,090 
Saxons  in  the  river  Swale.  Augustine  was  the  first  arch- 
bishop, and  died  here  in  the  year  604.  His  bi>dy  was  first 
buried  in  tbe  monastery  of  $t.  Augustine,  and  afierwards, 
in  1091,  was  removed  into  the  catheilral.  Among  Ilie  most 
ceicbraleil  of  the  archbishops  are  Thomas  i Bccket,  who 
was  murdcnxl  Iwforc  the  altar  by  four  of  the  attendants  of 
King  Henry  II.  in  ll7I,  and  Thomas  Crunmer.  who  was 
burnt  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  (^ueen  Mtlry.  The  cathe- 
dral. one  of  the  most  noble  buildings  in  England,  is  of  very 
antient  dale  ; indeed,  it  disputes  priority  of  origin  (a  matter 
which  it  would  1«  difficult  to  settle)  with  the  church  of  St. 
Martin,  near  Canterbury,  which  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
tbe  oiliest  Christian  church  in  England.  Augustine  is  siqn 
fMsed  to  have  eommenred  his  cathedral  on  the  site  of  a 
church  ^hirli  was  built,  during  tho  Roman  dominion  in 
Britain,  for  the  uso  of  the  Christian  soldiers.  The  various 
parts  e»f  this  caiheilral  having  bctm  built  in  different  agp«, 
its  arrhiteelural  character  is  of  course  various  ; but  notuUh- 
standing  this,  all  the  parts  are  so  disposed  as  to  pmiliK-c 
a pleasing  cfl'ect.  The  g-mth  side  is  most  strongly  mni  kcd 
by  this  diversity  of  stjle.  The  eastern  end.  caileil  Hcrkei's 
Crown,  from  having  boon  finished  during  hia  tenure  of  the 
archbisliopric.  is  circular  ; and  the  northern  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  southern.  The  south  porch  is  a handsome 
embattled  structure,  with  a roof  of  stone.  The  great  tower 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  chaste  ami  beautiful  s)>«- 
cimens  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture  in  England. 
There  are  many  windows  of  painted  glass,  of  which  tho  great 
western  is  the  most  remarkable.  Tho  stone  screen  behind 
tho  choir,  and  that  behind  the  altar,  lately  erected,  are  much 
admired.  Tlic  eathe<lral  contains  many  monumenis  of  regal 
ond  other  personages.  The  choir  is  one  of  the  most  spacrous 
in  the  kingdom,  being  nearly  200  feet  in  length,  from  the 
west  door  to  the  altar,  and  thirty-eight  in  breadth  iM-lwocn 
tho  two  side  doors.  Tho  extreme  length  of  the  whole 
building,  from  cast  to  west,  is  514  feet,  and  the  extreme 
breadth  seventy-one  feet.  The  height  of  the  great  tower  is 
233  feet.  The  cathedral  has  of  late  years  undergone,  and  is 
still  undeiq^ing.  great  repairs  and  judicious  resloration,  at 
the  expense  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  One  of  the  two 
towers  at  tho  west  end  is  now  (1836)  in  course  of  being  re- 
built with  stone  from  Caen  in  Normandy,  of  uliirh  the  whole 
cathedral  is  constructed,  except  those  pillars  whicli  are  uf 
Purbeck  atone.  The  present  establishment  consists  of  a 
dean,  twelve  prebendaries,  six  preachers,  six  minor  cancuis, 
and  the  usual  offirers.  The  grammar  school,  which  is 
within  the  precincts,  and  is  supported  by  the  chapter,  is 
called  tho  King’s  School,  having  been  re-raodclled  bv 
Heurv  VIII.  This  school  was  originally  founded  bv 
Theoaore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died  about 
Among  the  ruins  of  antient  buildings  may  hv  noticed  tbe 
waits  of  a castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  which  is  on  the  S \V.  side  of  the  city,  near  the 
entrance  from  Ashford.  These  remains  ap|>ear  to  have 
been  the  keep,  or  donion,  of  a fortress,  within  which  it  stood. 
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an  j of  which  the  hounds  maj  still  be  traced,  like  those  of 
the  rustles  at  Dover,  Rochester,  and  the  While  Tower  in 
London:  the  building,  bcins  much  in  the  snnie  style  with 
those  just  mentioned,  r.iay  be  about  tho  same  ajte.  The 
ruins  of  the  palare,  which  was  originally  built  by  Arch* 
bishop  Lanfranc,  are  adjoining  tho  horougli  of  Stanlcgato,  a 
suburb  of  the  city.  The  ruins  of  St.  Augustine's  hlonaslery, 
so  called  cither  os  having  born  built  by  or  dedicated  to  him,' 
aro  in  the  eastern  suburbs : this  abbey  and  its  precincts 
occupied  sixteen  acres  of  ground,  which  were  inclosed  by  a 
wall.  The  fine  gateway  of  St.  Augustine,  which  formed  the 
chief  entrance,  was  in  a dilapidated  state,  but  has  been  re> 
pairctl  wiiliiii  these  few  years  by  public  subscription.  The 
Pilgrims’  Passage,  by  Mercery  Lane,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
High  Street,  is  towards  the  cathedral.  Canterbury  contains 
fourteen  parish  churches,  and  several  dissenting  cliapels. 
The  charitable  institutions,  for  education,  for  the  main- 
tenance and  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  und  other  pur- 
poses, are  luimcnms.  The  city  and  county  liospital,  a valu- 
able and  well-conducted  establishment,  was  cumplcted  in 
the  year  1798.  and  was  erected  and  is  now  supporte<l  by 
voluntary  contributions.  Tlie  undercroft  of  the  cathe*lral 
was  given  to  the  Walloons  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1268 ; who 
introduced  the  art  of  silk-weaving,  which  was  ufterwurds 
prosecuted  to  a very  considerable  extent.  Tliis  raanuf-cluro 
IS  now  extinct  Canterbury  city  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
brawn,  an  article  of  delicacy,  which  is  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  trade  in  wool  is  large,  but  tho  chief 
trade  is  in  com  and  hops  ; for  Ihecullivation  of  %rhich  latter 
article  the  soil  of  the  neighhourlwod  is  particularly  favour- 
able. There  arc  many  mills  on  tho  banks  of  the  Stour, 
some  of  which  do  a great  deal  of  business.  Frequent  at- 
tempts have  been  maife  to  render  tho  Stour  navigable  from 
the  sea  to  the  city  for  ships  of  100  tons  burthen;  but  the 
probable  smallness  of  revenue  has  always  prevented  the 
undertaking.  A railway,  conslnictcd  within  the  last  five 
or  MX  years,  from  Whilstable  to  Canterbury,  is  in  full  work, 
and  has  rendered  very  considerable  benefit  to  the  trade  of 
the  town.  The  carriage  of  coals  and  heavy  goods  has  been 
reduced  one-half.  Of  the  public  buildings,  the  guildhall, 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  market,  tho  new  com  and  hop  ex- 
change, the  butter  and  fish  markets,  the  philosophical 
museum,  and  the  assembly  rooms,  aro  the  chief.  At  the 
S E.  corner  of  a field,  close  to  the  city  wall,  is  a largo  arti- 
ficial mound,  or  circular  hill.  In  the  jear  1 790  Mr.  Aider- 
man  James  Siroraonds,  to  whom  the  city  is  much  indebted 
for  many  improvements,  converted  this  place  into  a city 
mall ; tho  sides  of  the  hill  were  also  cut  into  serpentine 
walks,  so  as  to  admit  an  easy  ascent  to  its  summit,  and 
were  connected  with  a terrace  formed  upon  the  rampart 
within  the  wall,  extending  in  length  upwards  of  600  yards ; 
additional  wallu  were  ahso  made  in  tne  field  in  which  it  is 
situate,  called  the  Dane  John  or  Donjon  field,  and  a double 
row  of  limes  was  planted  on  the  sides  of  the  principal  walk. 
The  public-spirited  conduct  of  this  individual  is  commemo- 
rated by  a pillar  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  mound.  Some 
springs  of  mineral  waters  were  accidentally  discoveretl  in 
1693  on  premises  now  used  as  nursery  ground,  and  have 
ftom  that  time  to  the  present  been  highly  esteemed  for 
their  medicinal  properties.  One  is  purely  chalybeate,  and 
the  other  contains  a portion  of  sulphur  in  combination  with 
the  iron.  During  tne  severest  seasons  these  waters  never 
freeie. 

The  city  of  Canterbury  was  in  ancient  times  part  of  the 
roval  demesnes,  and  was  under  the  government  of  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  crown,  st>Icd  the  prefect,  portreeve,  or 
provost,  who  had  all  the  civil  authority,  and  aecotiiUeil 
yearly  to  the  king  for  the  several  profits  arising  from  tho 
city.  In  the  last  year  of  King  John  two  bailiffs  appear  to 
have  been  appointcil  for  these  purposes,  and  to  have  conti- 
nued till  the  18lh  of  Henry  111.,  when  the  citizens  were 
empowered  to  choose  bailiffs  for  themselves.  This  consti- 
tution of  the  city  remained  until  the  2Clh  of  Henry  VI., 
when  a charter  of  further  liberties  and  privileges  was 
granted,  and  that  form  of  municipal  government  esta- 
blished which  exislctl  until  the  o|>eralion  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Art.  By  tho  charter  of  Henry,  and  a subsequent 
one  of  the  31st  of  his  reign,  the  governing  body  consisted 
of  a mayor,  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  twenty-four  common 
councilinen,  a sheriff,  town  clerk,  an«l  other  subordinate  ofli- 
cers.  This  charter  was  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  Eilward 
IV.,  who  settled  the  boundaries  of  (ho  jurisdiction,  and 
formed  the  city  into  a county  by  the  name  of  the  county  of 


the  city  of  Canterbury.  There  woro  subeogueot  charterl, 
W Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  James  I.,  Cuarlet  II.,  an4 
C^rge  HI.  The  city  was  divided  into  six  wards,  named 
from  each  one  of  the  six  principal  gates,  each  ward  being 
presided  over  by  two  aldermen.  The  style  of  the  corporate 
Dody  is  that  of  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of 
Canterbury.  Under  the  new  act  it  has  six  aldermen  and 
eighteen  councillors.  Quarter-sessions  arc  held  by  the 
recorder ; and  capital  offences  are  removed  to  the  assizes  at 
Maidstone.  The  city  has  sent  two  members  to  parliament 
since  the  23rd  of  Edward  I.  The  present  parliamentary 
borough  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  city  and  its  precincts, 
what  is  called  the  borough  of  Longport,  and  parts  c»f  some 
other  parishes.  The  number  of  acres  within  tW  city  juris- 
diction is  2780;  rather  more  than  1470  have  been  added 
to  the  parliamentary  borough.  The  division  of  the  city, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Municipal  Act,  ^ into  three 
words  only,  Westgatc,  Dane  John,  and  North  Gate.  Can- 
terbury has  the  advantage  of  a regular  post,  good  markets, 
and  e.xcellent  inns.  There  arc  two  banking-houses  in  high 
credit.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  in  geiillemcn’s  scats. 

From  the  situation  of  Canterbury  on  ilio  main-road  from 
London  to  the  Continent  the  traffic  is  large,  constant,  and 
profitable.  The  distance  from  I^oiidon  by  the  road  is  56 
miles,  from  Samhiich  12.  from  Ashford  14,  from  Dover  16. 
and  from  Folkstone  and  Deal  1 7.  The  markets  aro  daily 
for  provisiions  of  all  kinds;  but  the  principal  one,  which  is 
for  rattle,  corn,  hops,  and  seeds,  is  lioldcn  on  Saturday,  und 
is  toll  free  for  com.  A niorket  for  fat  stock  is  held  every 
alternate  Tues'lay  witli  Ashford.  Tho  annual  fair,  which 
commences  on  the  11th  of  October,  and  lasts  from  eight  to 
ten  days,  is  very  numerously  attended ; being  chieffy  for 
pcdlcry  and  toys.  The  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1831,  is  14,453. 

(Sumner:  Battelcy ; Lambarde ; Hasted;  Goatling; 

Camden  ; Municipal  Corporation  Reportt.) 

CANTERBURY  BELLS,  the  vulgar  name  of  an  annual 
plant,  often  cultivated  in  gardens  on  account  of  its  large 
blue  or  white  lluwers.  It  is  a native  of  the  mountains  in 
the  south  and  east  of  Europe,  is  tho  Campanula  Medium 
of  botanists,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Mediun  of  the 
Greeks. 

C.'\NTH  A'RID^E,  a family  of  coleopterous  insects  of  tho 
section  Trachelitle$.  Technical  characters  •.—Hooks  of  all 
the  tarsi  cleft;  autennm  generally  filiform ; head  usually 
broader  than  the  thorax,  and  divided  posteriorly  by  an  in- 
dentation; thorax  for  the  most  part  narrower  behind  than 
befotc:  elytra  soft  and  tlexible,  and  in  most  of  the  species 
enclosing  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  The  genus  Cantharii 
may  be  dislinguished  from  other  genera  of  this  family  by 
the  following  characters Antennae  long  and  filiform,  the 
second  joint  very  short;  maxillary  palpi  short,  llie  jotiits 
nearly  equal,  the  terminal  joint  slightly  exceeding  the  others 
in  bulk;  hoax!  a little  wider  than  the  Uiorax,  which  is 
slightly  clongatexl,  ami  has  the  anterior  port  suddenly  nar- 
rowctl,  forming,  as  it  were,  a neck ; elytra  elongate,  und 
somewhat  linear. 

Canthnris  vcticatoria,  the  Spanith-Jly,  or  blister  berth, 
is  well  known  for  its  medical  uses.  It  is  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a bright  green  colour;  the  legs 
and  antenniD  are  bluish-black. 

This  insect  is  found  but  rarely  in  this  country.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  month  of  June,  and  frequents  ash  trees,  upon 
the  leaves  of  which  it  feeds.  C.  vesicatnria  is  also  found  in 
France,  but  in  Italy  and  Spain  it  appears  to  be  most  abun- 
dant. 

When  touched  these  insects  feign  death,  and  "emit  an 
odour  of  a highly  penetrating  nature.  Their  lanio  live  in 
the  ground,  and  feed  ujHjn  the  roots  of  plants. 

CA'NTHARIS  OFFICINA'LIS  (Geoffroy):  Melw 
vesicatorius  (Linn®u»);  Lytta  vesicatoria  (Kabr.);  is  ex- 
tensively employed  to  produce  blister*.  The  volatile  prin- 
ciple which  is  exhaled  by  the  living  insert  is  so  pungent 
as  to  cause  great  inconvenience  to  those  who  approach  the 
trees  where  they  alight.  They  are  generally  collected 
during  the  morning  or  evening  when  somewhat  torpid,  by 
persons,  whose  face  and  hands  arc  protected  by  coverings, 
shaking  or  beating  with  poles  the  trees  on  which  the  insects 
uro  seated.  The  most  a'mraon  method  of  killing  them  is 
to  expose  them  to  the  vapour  of  hot  vinegar:  they  am 
then  dried  on  hurdles,  and  pul  up  for  use.  Turpentine  is 
said  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  certain  small  in- 
sects which  prey  upon  porticular  parts  of  tho  dead  msecU. 
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Though  beuriog  the  oeme  of  Sptniib  btittering  flies,  the 
greatest  quantity  is  obtained  from  St.  Petersburg  ; and 
Russian  insects  are  superior  to  those  from  Sidly  or 
Fiacee.  When  good,  they  are  of  a shining  yellowish 
green  colour  : t)^  odour  is  strong,  Tirose,  disagree* 
able,  resembling  that  of  mice  ; taste  acrid,  caustic, 
nrinous.  By  drying  they  lose  a great  portion  of  their 
weight ; but  age  does  not  greatly  lessen  ^eir  active  pro* 
periius  if  preserved  from  damp.  Thu  worms  or  insects 
which  attack  them  feed  only  on  tlic  inert  part,  and  are 
only  so  far  injurions  that  they  create  a quantity  of  dust 
which  is  not  vesicant ; consequently,  where  worms  are 
present  in  large  proportion,  more  of  the  powder  must  be 
enjoyed. 

Cantharides  anaWzcd  by  Robiquet  yi^ded  : — 

1.  A green,  fluid  oil,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  (inert^ 

2.  A black  matter,  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol 
(inert). 

3.  A yellow  viscid  matter,  soluble  in  water,  and  in  al* 
cohol  at  the  common  temperature ; which  has  no  vesicating 
power. 

4.  A white  substance,  under  the  form  of  small  crystalline 

filates  : when  pure,  insoluble  in  water ; but  soluble  in  that 
iquid  when  mixed  with  the  yellow  matter:  soluble  in  boil* 
ing  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  crys- 
talline plates:  it  is  also  soluble  in  fixed  oils.  To  this 
principle  the  name  of  cantharadin  has  been  given : many 
consider  it  a kind  of  animal  camphor.  It  is  the  vesicating 
principle  of  the  insect 

i.  Another  fatty  matter,  insoluble  in  alcohol  (inert). 

!■  of  lim.  1 j ^ ^ , 

7.  M magnesia  / 

3.  A small  portion  of  free  acetic  acid. 

9.  A still  larger  portion  of  free  uric  acid. 

Possibly  other  principles  exist  in  them.  The  odour  is 
due  to  a volatile  ou,  which  is  very  pungent,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  eyes  causes  severe  ophthalmia. 

Cantharadin  may  be  extraciud  in  various  ways ; but 
where  it  is  desired  for  practical  purposes  to  employ  cantha- 
radin apart  from  the  other  constituents  of  the  (ly.  turpen- 
tine, at  the  temperature  of  212^  of  Fahr.,  allowed  to  stand 
upqn  a number  of  the  powdered  flies,  especially  the  large 
fciA'ale  flies,  will  extract  it ; and  the  terebinthinate  solu- 
tion may  be  used  as  a most  efficacious  vesicant.  Cantha- 
radin is  so  powerful,  that  one-hundredth  j^t  of  a grain 
applied  to  the  skin  will  excite  vesication.  Cantharides  are 
employed  both  externally  and  internally ; but  even  when 
applied  externally,  should  their  active  principles  be  absorbed, 
the  same  effect  will  be  produced  as  if  taken  by  the  mouth. 
Applied  to  the  skin,  in  moderate  quantity,  the  only  effect 
is  ruliefaeiion  of  the  part,  followed  in  general  by  vesicles  or 
blisters,  and  the  secondary  effects  of  counter-initants  on  the 
system  at  largo.  Should  any  of  it  be  absorbed,  a specific 
effect  will  be  exerted  on  the  urino-genital  organs,  prvcisely 
as  if  administered  by  the  mouth.  If  a very  large  quantity 
be  absorbed  or  intri^uced  into  the  system  by  the  mouth  or 
any  other  channel,  such  as  injection  by  a vein,  a powerful 
and  often  dangerous  degree  of  action  is  exerted  on  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  giving  rise  to  violent  nervous  symp- 
toms.  The  quantity  which  acts  as  a poisonous  dose  varies 
greatly  in  diflkrent  individuals.  This  difference  of  degree 
of  action  is  referable  to  idiosyncrasy ; and  while  one  indi- 
vidual has  been  sensibly  aficcted  by  merely  smelling  the 
powder,  six  ounces  of  the  tincture  have  been  taken  by  an- 
other without  injury.  It  is  a medicine  which  requires  the 
utmost  circumspection  in  its  administration.  Even  the  pro- 
cess of  powdering  it  should  be  carried  on  in  such  a way  as  to 
secure  the  operator  from  either  inhaling  any  of  the  floating 
particles,  or  from  receiving  the  volatile  principle  in  his 
eyes.  For  internal  administration,  a solution  in  alcohol  or 
ether  is  preferable  to  the  powder,  as  it  can  be  more  perfectly 
incorporated  with  any  fluid  vehicle,  and  prevented  from 
remaining  in  contact  with  the  mouth  or  palate.  The  cases 
n which  ita  internal  exhibition  is  necessary  or  justifiable 
are  very  few.  In  some  cases  of  atony  of  the  bladder  its 
use  may  be  allowed  ; but  it  is  productive  of  no  benefit 
in  diabetes,  and  should  be  avoided.  Externally  cantha- 
rides may  be  employed  in  various  forms  for  different  pur- 
poses. to  act  as  a local  stimulant,  to  cause  rubefaction,  to 
priwlure  vesicles  and  a discharge  of  fluid,  or  simply  for  their 
secondary  effects,  which  may  be  either  stimulant  or  sedative, 
according  to  circumstancM.  As  a local  stimulant  tincture 
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of  cantharides  ii  ver^  utefUl  in  the  languid  circulation  of  the 
extremities  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  chilblains. 
Cantharides  appear  to  act  primarily  on  the  nerves  of  the 
part  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  afterwards  on  the 
vessels.  In  certain  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  such 
as  occur  in  apoplexy  aud  palsy,  they  do  not  cause  vesicles 
to  arise.  To  produce  a ru^fscient  actiixi,  either  a mixture 
of  the  tincture  with  some  oleaginous  fluid  may  be  af^lied, 
or  the  common  blistering  plaster  may  be  laid  upon  the  part, 
and  both  removed  before  vesication  has  occurred.  This 
limited  application  of  so  potent  an  agent  is  often  useful,  and 
in  some  instances  all  that  can  with  safety  be  employed.  In 
the  inflammatory  complaints  of  young  children  or  feeble 
persons,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  applied  substanco 
before  vesicles  form ; otherwise  troublesome  ulcers  and 
occasionally  gangrene  ensue : this  is  particularly  apt  to 
follow  when  measles  have  preceded  the  application  of  a 
blister.  Sometimes  the  discharge  of  the  serum  is  as  ex- 
hausting as  blood-letting ; and  must  be  avoided  by  the 
above  precaution.  To  quiet  the  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system  of  old  people,  accompanied  with  restlessness,  fidget- 
tiness,  and  discontent,  nothing  is  more  effectual  than  this 
limited  application  of  cantharides  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

In  many  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  of  the 
squamous  or  scaly,  and  even  of  the  pustular  kind,  the  re- 
peated application  of  blisters  kept  on  only  for  a short  period 
IS  very  advantageous.  Nothing  will  so  soon  curs  (along 
with  proper  internal  treatment,  and  attention  to  diet  and 
regimen)  ring-worm  of  tlie  scalp,  as  blisters  applied  alter- 
nately with  poultices,  followed  bv  creosote,  so  soon  as  the 
inflaromaiory  stage  is  removed.  As  a general  rule,  blisters, 
or  the  employment  of  cantharides  in  any  way,  are  not  pr<mer 
at  the  commencement  of  any  inflammatory  complaint.  But 
after  the  stage  of  great  vascular  excitement  u over,  aud 
wheu  a failure  of  the  vessels  of  the  parts  is  likely  to  take 
place,  blisters  are  of  unquestionable  service.  Also  when 
diseases  are  assuming  the  chronic  form,  blisters  have  great 
power  in  preventing  this,  or  removing  it  when  it  has  actually  • 
occurred.  In  deep-seated  diseases  of  the  joints  or  bones,  the 
frequent  repetition  of  small  hunters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  part  is  of  much  utility.  They  are  also  of  great  use  in 
relieving  pain  of  the  chest  in  the  latter  stages  of  phthisis 
pulmonalis. 

In  case  of  an  over-dose,  it  is  more  easy  to  say  what 
should  not,  than  to  say  what  should  be  done.  If  vomitiog 
has  begun,  it  is  to  be  eaoouraged.  and  should  be  causea 
where  it  has  not  commenced,  in  order  to  remove  the  sub- 
stanco from  the  stomach  ; but  the  stomach-pump  Uinailrois- 
sible,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  throat  and  pharynx.  Oily 
fluids  are  hurtful,  ami  even  warm  water  is  bad.  Venisec- 
tion may  bo  necessary  ; but  the  state  of  the  nervous  system 
is  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  Uie  excitement,  if  any,  moderated, 
or  if  there  be  lethargy,  the  person  is  to  be  roused.  Cam- 
phor is  of  little  use  in  allaying  the  strangury,  hematuria, 
and  other  signs  of  over-action  of  the  kidneys:  opiate  ene- 
mata  are  most  useful  against  these  symptoms. 

Several  other  insects  contain  cantharadin.  such  as  the 
Meiot'  proscarabaits,  the  Mjflabris  cichant,  the  Cocdntl/u 
nfpiempuncla/a,  &c.  These  or  others  are  used  in  dilTurent 
parts  of  the  world  to  produce  vcsicalions,  cspeciallv  the 
Canihart'g  viitaia,  or  potato-fly,  and  C.  atrata,  both  in 
North  America;  C.  ruficept,  in  Sumatra  and  Java,  C, 
gtgas  and  C.  violaeea,  in  the  East  Indies  ; C.  atomaria,  ia 
the  Brazils ; C.  Stfriaca,  in  Arabia  ; Aidoe  majalig,  M.  pro- 
scurabetut,  and  Mylabri*  ctcAorei,  in  China  and  East 
Indies ; M.  puituiata.  Cape  of  (Sood  Hope,  used  in  China ; 
Lydu* Urimarulaiut,  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

CANTICLES.  [SotOMON't  Song.} 

CANTILEVEI^  or  bracket,  a projecting  piece  of  wood, 
stone,  or  iron,  which  supports  a coriuce,  balcony,  Stc.  It 
may  be  considered  in  principle  similar  to  the  modillion  of' 
the  Corinthian  order,  but  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  it  in 
proportion  or  enriohment.  Cantilevers  are  usually  long  and 
narrow,  and  placed  at  wide  distances  apart,  as  in  a balci>ny, 
where  they  are  usually  wide  enough  to  receive  the  ends  of 
the  slabs  of  stone  .wmch  form  iho  floors  of  the  balcony. 
[Balco:sy.] 

CANTO  FERMO,  or  CANTUS  FIRMUS,  in  music. 

[PLA1?»*CHAffT.] 

CANTON,  a city  of  China,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince called  Kfiang-tung,  a corruption  of  which  hat  Wn 
applied  by  Europeans  to  the  town  itself;  the  real  name  it 
IwufiDg-chow-foo.  It  lies  in  23®  7'  JO'' N.  laL,  and  IIS* 
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14' so'' E.  long.,  and  is  built  on  the  Chookeanp.  a riter 
which  flows  from  the  tnounUins  .N.  and  W.  of  the  city. 
From  the  entrance  of  the  river  (called  aHcr  the  Portuguese 
Bocca  Tigris)  to  Canton  the  diatan^^e  i»  32  miles:  a ship 
sails  a few  points  W.  of  N.  until  she  arrives  near  the  * first 
bar,*  and  thenco  her  coarse  is  nearly  due  W.  to  the  an- 
chorage at  Whampoa,  which  is  10  miles  below  the  foreign 
factories,  the  intercourse  with  which  is  entirely  conducted 
m boats.  On  reaching  the  city  the  country  to  the  N.  and 
K.  appears  hilly  and  mountainous.  The  rivers  and  creeks, 
which  nrc  very  numvmiis,  abound  with  fish,  and  are  covereii 
with  a great  variety  of  boats,  which  are  continually  passing 
between  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  8.  of  the 
rity  the  country  mn<>ists  of  an  alluvial  flat,  being  the  delta 
formed  by  tho  depositions  from  the  waters  of  the  main 
river,  with  here  awl  there  a solitary  hill  of  granite  or  red 
sandstone  rising  up  like  an  island.  Ricc-flelds  and  ganleuf , 
in  a high  state  of  cultivation,  occupy  the  low  lands,  and 
trees,  princijially  firs,  rover  the  elevated  points.  That  part 
of  (he  city  situated  within  the  wall  is  built  in  the  form  of 
an  irregular  *nuaro,  and  divided  by  another  wall,  which 
runs  from  B.  to  W.,  into  two  parts.  The  N.  and  largest 
|K)fiion  is  cailtsl  tho  old  city ; the  S.  part  is  taUed  the  new 
pity.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  two  together  has  licen  jier- 
nmlmlntvd  with  ease  in  two  hours,  and  may  therefore  be 
almiit  six  or  seven  miles.  To  the  S.  iho  wall  runs  parallel 
to  the  river  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  rods;  on 
the  N-,  where  the  city  is  built  partly  up  the  acclivity  of  tho 
hills  in  the  rear,  tho  wall  takes  an  irregular  course,  and 
it  may  be  as  mu«di  as  .100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
river. 

'file  walls  are  corapos«l  of  brick,  with  a foundation  of 
coarse  re<l  sandstone,  and  vary  in  height  fpun  20  to  30  feet. 
The  gates  of  (he  city  are  K in  all,  but  four  of  them  lead 
through  the  wall  w hich  separati*^  the  old  from  the  new  city  ; 
so  that  there  arc  only  12  uuter  gates,  each  distinguished  hy 
n name  descriptive  u'f  its  position.  Tho  suburbs  resemble, 
in  respect  to  their  streets  and  buildings,  the  city  within  the 
wall,  which  is  prohibited  to  and  has  M.‘ldom  been  enteretl 
by  Europeans.  Mo^t  of  the  streets  aro  short,  and  irregu- 
larly laid  out,  varying  in  width  from  6 to  16  feet;  but  in 
general  they  are  almut  8 feet  wide,  just  allowing  of  the 
passage  of  two  seilan  chairs,  for  no  wheel  carriages  are 
used  at  Canton.  They  are  everywhere  llagged.  mow  or 
less  regularly,  with  large  fiat  stones.  The  eruwd  that 
thnmgs  them  is  exceedingly  great.  l>uring  the  middle  of 
each  day  the  stout  half-naked  vociferating  pf>rtera,  carry- 
ing everv  description  of  goods,  and  nnngle<)  with  the 
Iwarcra  of  sedans  uiid  the  fool  passengers,  make  up  in 
noise  and  bustle  for  the  al>»ent‘e  of  carts  and  carriag«*s. 

Near  and  ujjon  tho  river  the  houses  are  built  on  woo«lcn 
piles,  which  render  the  foundations  sufiiciently  secure. 
Bricks  are  generally  used  for  tlic  walls  of  houses,  though  a 
few  of  the  poorer  sort  are  constnictod  of  mud.  Stone  and 
wood  arc  sparingly  use«l  in  building:  iIh.*  first  isemployiHl 
alxml  gateways,  and  tho  iccoiid  for  columns,  beams,  and 
rafters.  The  ro<»fing  consists  invariably  of  thin  tiles,  which 
are  laid  on  the  rafters  in  n»ws  alternatidy  concave  and  con- 
vex. the  latter  overlapping  the  jojned  edges  of  the  former 
and  cemented  over  them  with  mortar.  Windows  are  small 
and  rarely  supplied  with  glass;  paper,  mica,  or  the  interior 
lamime  of  oyster  shells,  arc  used  in  its  place.  Hardly  any 
iron,  a comparatively  expensive  substance,  is  employed 
alwut  buildings.  The  roaterials  for  budding  arc  procur- 
able at  moflemtc  prices  and  in  abundance.  The  woo<l.  a 
variety  of  fir,  is  floated  down  the  river  in  huge  rafts: 
bricks  aro  made  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  and 
brought  thither  in  b-jats,  lieing  sold  from  four  to  eight  dollars 
a thousand. 

The  poorest  persons  live  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
suburbs,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  and  its  creeks,  and  in 
the  N,  part  of  tlie  old  city  ; their  houses  are  mere  mud 
hovels,  low,  narrow,  dark,  and  witliout  any  division  of  apart- 
ments. In  habitations  a little  more  spacious  and  cleanly 
than  these  about  ono-half  of  the  population  of  Canton  have 
tlieir  abodes.  They  stand  close  on  tlw  street,  and  havo 
usually  but  a single  entrance,  which  is  closed  by  a bamlioo 
screen  su.Hpi>nded  from  the  top  of  the  door:  within  tliesc 
houses  there  nrc  no  suprrfiuons  apartments;  a single  room 
allotted  to  each  brsiv^h  of  the  faimly  serves  us  a donuilury, 
while  a third,  which  'omplete.-^  the  numlicr  into  which  the 
whole  inclosure  is  dividefl.  is  usetl  by  all  the  household  as  a 
common  eating-room,  Chinese  houses  of  consoqueaeo 


open  towards  the  S.,  but  in  the  poorer  sort  this  point  must 
of  course  be  often  disregarded.  Tlie  dwellings  inhabited 
by  the  more  wealthy  part  of  the  community  are  surrounded 
by  a wall  12  or  )4  feet  high,  that  fronts  tho  street,  and 
roraplotcly  screens  the  buildings  within.  The  prospect 
along  the  narrow  slrecU  lined  wiih  these  bare  walls  is  very, 
cheerless.  The  outer  ioclosure  is  entered  Ihniuiih  a large 
folding-door  (with  a small  one  on  each  side  of  it)  into  an 
open  court,  within  which  is  a visitors'  waiting-room,  fur- 
nished with  chairs  and  small  tables  by  their  side.  Hero 
the  guest  is  met  and  comhicted  into  the  principal  hall,  n 
spacious  nparlinent  ornamented  wiih  carved  work,  varnished 
and  gilded,  and  hung  with  scrolls  covered  with  fine  writing, 
or  representations  of  birds,  flowers,  l.indsciipes,  &r.  Tho 
remaining  part  of  (ho  iiiclosuro  is  occupied  by  tho  domestic 
apartmeuls  and  a garden  or  yanl. 

The  portion  of  Canton  in  which  the  European  factories 
aro  situated,  being  a mere  suburb,  does  not  e>mtain  many 
of  the  larger  or  public  buildings,  but  the  arrangement  and 
architecture  of  the  streets  and  shops  aro  precisely  the  same 
as  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  shops  are  commonly 
quite  open  towards  tho  street,  Uiut  is,  those  appropriated 
(Jhinese  customers;  for  the  few  streets  devoted  to  European 
trade  are  rather  oil  ii  different  plan,  (he  shopn  being  uf  a 
closer  structure  and  less  exposed  to  external  observation. 
The  several  streets  are  commonly  devoted  to  distinct  trades. 
There  is  Curj)enter  Street,  or  rather  Square,  as  it  Is  nirrictl 
rounil  a jjarollelogram ; C«rif>«7y  Street  (as  the  English 
call  it)  is  devoted  to  the  sale  of  aiitiijues,  real  and  Qciitious; 
and  Ap<Ahecartj  Street  is  full  of  druggists’  shops,  the  drawers 
in  which  are  neatly  arraugeil  and  lettered,  but  filled  prio- 
cipally  with  simples.  By  the  side  of  each  shop  U sus- 
pended from  on  high  a huge  ornamental  tablet  of  wood, 
varnished  and  gilded,  on  which  are  inscribe<l  the  particular 
calling  oi  the  tomint  and  tho  goods  in  which  lie  denis. 
Hither  the  police  must  be  very  giNxl  or  the  populace  tolerably 
abstemious  ; for  some  of  tho  shops,  which  are  pretty  richly 
supplied,  appear  tu  be  much  exiioscd  tuwunls  Utu  street ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  each  division  generally  combine 
into  a system  of  watcli  and  ward  for  c^;mmori  protection, 
and  during  the  night  the  streets  arc  closofl  at  each  end  by 
iloors,  which  are  guarded  by  the  regular  |>olice.  The 
greatest  risk  to  which  the  houses  and  shops  of  Canton  are 
exposed  is  that  of  fires,  which  m fro<iuciit  instances  are  not 
the  result  of  mere  accident-  The  Chinese  have  very  gene- 
rally adopted  ihu  use  of  our  engines,  which  they  theinseh'c& 
manufacture  sufTn'icntly  well  to  answer  the  purpose.  The 
foolish  not-ion  of  fatalism  which  prevails  among  the  people 
makes  them  singularly  careless  as  iv-gards  fire,  and  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  accidents  has  no  eflerl  umm  them, 
although  the  conflagration  in  1822  went  far  (o  dcstioy  tho 
whole  city.  Vagabond.s  and  lieggars  aro  very  numcrvms  in 
Canton.  Tliere  is  no  levy  of  rates  for  the  |K»or,  but  there 
are  some  small  charituble  institution*,  whudi  aro  few  in 
number  and  small  in  extent.  The  amount  of  the  native 
iwpulation  of  this  city  has  been  often  estiioated,  but  m little 
uutlientic  infommliun  has  ever  been  obtainerl  on  the  sub- 
ject, th.vt  it  still  remains  a question  wholly  undecided.  Thu 
sweeping  calculation  by  which  some  have  endeavoured  to 
make  it  amount  U>  a million  does  not  seem  to  deserve  much 
crerlit.  As  the  circuit  of  the  city  does  not  exceed  six  or 
seven  miles,  and  as  the  houses  are  not  more  than  a single 
story  in  height,  it  seems  difficult  to  imagino  how  such  n 
number  as  a million  can  be  contained  within  its  precbicth. 

Under  all  tho  circumstance*  tho  climate  is  remarkably 
healthy,  though  extremely  hot  during  tho  summer,  and  at 
all  times  subject  to  great  and  sudden  vicissitudes.  Jn  July 
and  August  the  thermometer  sometimes  reaches  of 
Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  and  during  winter  it  occasionally 
falls  below  the  freezing  point  at  night : the  average  of  the 
year  is  aliout  72°.  No  incon-sidcrablc  part  of  the  population 
: lives  upon  the  river,  in  the  junks,  barges,  and  small  boats  • 
^ a very  large  majority  of  the  latter  are  called  ' egg-house' 
iKMits,  from  their  shape  resembling  the  longitudinal  section 
' of  an  egg.  They  asc  generally  not  more  than  10  or  12 
; feel  long,  about  6 broad,  and  so  low  that  a pcrs<m  can 
, .scareely  stand  up  in  them.  Their  covering  consist*  of  a 
bamboo  or  mat  tilt,  shaped  like  that  of  a waggon,  whHi  is 
very  light,  and  solves  tolerably  as  a defence  against  lli« 
weather.  Whole  families  live  m these  boats,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  a distinct  part  of  tlie  population,  being  umler  a 
separate  regulation  and  not  allowed  to  intenu,vny  with 
those  on  shore. 
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U may  perhaps  seem  incredible  that  the  wlK>le  frontage  I 
of  the  buildings  in  which  foreigners  of  all  nations  are  shut  j 
up  together  fur  the  prosecution  of  their  trading  business  at 
Canton  does  not  exceed  between  seven  and  eight  hmidred 
feet.  Bach  front,  of  which  there  are  about  thirteen,  extends 
backwards  a hundred  and  thirty  yords  into  a long  narrow 
lane,  on  each  side  of  which,  as  well  as  over  arthe*  that 
cross  it,  are  the  conAned  abodes  of  the  Kiiglish,  French, 
Ouldi,  Americana,  Paraees.  and  others.  Manv  years  back 
a consideraldc  number  of  Hags,  as  the  Uamsli,  Swedish,  and 
Auatriaii.  were  hoisted  in  front  of  the  factories,  besides  the 
English,  Dutch,  and  American  : but  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a century  these  three,  ^th  the  French  tri-ooluur,  which  was 
erected  soon  after  Uic  revolution  of  1 830,  have  been  the  only 
foreign  ensigns  seen  there.  At  present  neither  the  English 
nor  American  Hags  are  hoistcil. 

The  European  factories  arc  called  by  the  Chinese  * the 
thirteen  Ilong$'  the  word  hong  being  always  used  by  them 
to  ilenote  a commercial  establishment  or  wareboii&a;  ac* 
cording  to  their  custom,  each  factory  is  dislinguishod  either 
by  some  appeUattun  denoting  wealth  and  prosperity,  or  by 
the  name  of  its  Hag.  Thus  the  Austrian  foi^tory  was  calletl 
the  ' twin  Eagle  Hung,’  a name  which  it  retains  to  this  day ; 
the  Danish,  the  ‘ vellow  Hag  Hung;'  the  Company's,  * llie 
Hong  that  ensures  tranquillity  the  American,  ‘the  Hong 
of  extensive  tbuntains;*  and  so  on.  To  the  oast  of  all  there 
is  a narrow  inlet  from  the  river  -a  fmtid  ditch,  which  serves 
to  surround  a portion  of  the  city  wall,  as  well  as  to  drain 
that  portion  of  inetown.  This  is  crossed  with  a single  arch 
by  a narrow  street  at  the  back  of  (ho  factonos,  that  leads  to 
tlio  warehouses  of  the  several  Hong  merchants,  all  of  them 
c<iinmunicating  with  the  river  by  wooden  stairs,  from  which 
the  lea  ami  other  goods  arc  shq)))cd.  The  space  occupied 
by  the  foreign  factoriee  in  crossetl  by  two  well-known  tho- 
roughfares, one  of  them  named  China  Street,  and  the  other 
Hug  Kane;  to  which.a  thud,  called  New  China  Street,  has 
l>ecn  lately  added.  The  first  is  rather  liroadcr  than  the 
generality  of  Chinese  strccbi,  and  contains  tbo  shops  of  Uie 
small  dealers  in  carved  and  lackered  ware,  silks,  and  other 
articles  in  common  demand  by  strangers.  The  shops,  in- 
stead of  being  set  out  with  the  showy  and  sometimes  expen- 
sive front  of  an  English  or  French  shop,  aro  clewed  in  by 
gloomy  black  shuttuiw.  and  verv  ill  lit  by  a small  sky  light, 
or  rather  a hole  in  tlio  roof.  I'iie  alley  railed  Hog  Lane  is 
more  narrow  and  Hl:hy  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  a 
European  town.  The  hovels  by  which  it  is  lined  aro  occu- 
pied r>y  abandoned  Chinese,  who  supply  the  poor  ignorant 
sailors  with  apiriu,  medicated  to  their  taxto  with  stimulating 
or  fctupil\ing  drugs;  ami  when  the  wretcheil  men  have  l>een 
rendered  nearly  insensible  by  these  poisonous  liquors,  they 
are  frequently  set  upon  bv  tbeir  wily  seilurors,  and  robbiNl 
as  wall  as  beaten.  It  was  here  that  the  Blfmys,  which  many 
yean  ago  so  frequently  led  to  homicides  and  consequent  dis- 
cussions with  the  government,  in  general  originated,  until 
the  Company's  authorities  invested  the  senior  commander 
oftho  Hoot  with  the  complete  regulation  and  control  of  all 
Ixjats,  with  their  crews,  at  Canton.  Powerful  influence  was 
at  the  same  lime  used  to  pul  down  the  spirit-shops,  or  bind 
thair  owners  by  heavy  penalties  to  good  behaviour. 

As  Canton  derives  its  chief  inleFust  and  im(K)rtancc  from 
being  the  sole  emporium  of  the  British  trade  with  China,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  lako  some  particular  notice  of  this. 
The  city  and  port  to  which  it  has  been  so  long  restricted  (in 
fact  ever  since  the  present  Tartar  rulers  possi.*ssed  them- 
selves of  the  empire)  is  nearly  at  the  farthest  possible  dis- 
tance from  therapiuU.  Two  circumstances  concur  to  render 
Canton  the  point  most  uusuited  to  promote  the  importation 
and  consumution  of  British  goods  : these  arc,  the  compara- 
tive heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  ditfirullies  of  transport, 
arising  not  only  from  the  distance,  but  from  the  upward 
navigation  against  two  rapid  streams  from  the  west  and 
north,  and  the  crossing  of  high  mountain  ridgc.s  whence 
those  streams  derive  their  source.  The  policy  of  the  Tar- 
tar dynasty  in  confining  the  European  trade  with  such 
obstinacy  to  a point  so  unsuited  to  its  extension  may  be  cx> 
plained  on  two  grounds;  first,  the  desire  to  remove  the 
danger  of  external  involvemonU  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital ; secondly,  to  derive  the  largest  possible  revenue 
from  internal  duties  on  transit,  which  in  this  instance  are 
known  to  be  large. 

The  direct  annual  revenue  accruing  from  Canton  to  the 
emperor  has  amounted  to  about  1,'iOO.OOU  taiiU  (nearly  half 
a milbon  sterling)  on  imports ; but  this  bears  no  proportion 


to  the  indirect  gains  aeoruing  to  Pekin,  or  to  the  provincial 

foveropicnt,  from  various  cooiributions  exacted  from  Die 
long  merchants  under  various  names  and  pretexts.  On  a 
late  occasion,  it  is  well  known  that  the  expenses  of  quelling 
a rel>elliun  in  the  north-west  of  the  province  were  defrayed 
by  the  Hong  merchants;  llie  senior  merchant  having  con- 
tributed UlU.OtlO  taiils.  The  (jonsoo  fund,  presently  to  be 
explained,  is  a rich  source  of  revenue  to  the  Chinese,  and  a 
proportionately  heavy  burthen  on  our  trade.  The  fiscal  and 
custom-olUces  of  Canton  being  nearly  all  of  tbem  farmed 
out,  are  also  maintained  by  charges  on  the  European  ocmi- 
meroe.  As  the  Consoo  fund  owed  its  origin  to  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  that  body  of  monopolists  called  Hong  mer- 
chants,  it  may  be  as  well  to  premise  that  this  corporation 
and  its  priviteges  are  founded  as  much  in  the  peculiar  policy 
of  the  government  ox  in  the  cupidity  of  the  individuals  who 
have  com)KMed  it.  The  pride  and  jealousy  of  the  rulers  of 
the  countrv'  have  kept  them  studiously  aloof  from  a direct  in- 
tercourse with  foreigners,  and  they  find  it  most  convenient  to 
throw  the  trouble  ami  responsibility  of  managing  Europeans 
on  inferior  delegates,  and  to  practise  their  impositions  through 
that  iotcrmcfliate  channel.  The  Hongs  consist  at  present 
of  eleven  individuals  of  very  different  degrees  of  wealth  and 
character,  some  of  tlie  richest  of  whom  have  personally  with- 
drawn from  the  trade  since  it  was  laid  open  to  private  ship- 
ping, but  lend  their  capital  to  the  active  traders,  without 
sharing  their  responsibility.  The  Hong  merrhants  do  not 
form  a joint  stock  company,  hut  aro  licunseil  to  trailc  indi- 
vidually ; although  the  whulo  body  was,  until  the  year  1 83U. 
liable  fiir  all  the  foreign  debts  of  each  member.  It  was  then 
found  that  such  a responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  body  had 
given  to  the  poorer  members  a degree  of  credit,  and  a faci- 
lity in  obtaining  loans  from  Europeans,  which  had  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  numerous  bankruptcies,  either  real  or 
fraudulent,  among  the  indigent  or  improvident  Hongs.  In 
I8‘28  and  two  of  them  failed  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  about  2.UOO.OUO  dollars,  but  the  whole  was  liquidated  m 
the  course  of  six  vears.  and  tlm  last  instalment  paid  at  the 
commencement  1834.  The  fund  from  whence  such  large 
sums  have  been  drawn  is  derived  from  charges,  amounting 
to  abmil  three  ]ier  cent.,  laid  by  the  tkmsoo  on  foreign  ex- 
ports ami  im|»rts,  and  it  muxt  therufuro  be  a heavy  burthen 
on  the  foreign  trade.  Instead  of  Wing  allowed  to  tcrniiiiatc 
with  the  Anal  payment  of  the  Kuro]ienn  debts,  thete  is 
every  reason  to  W certain  that  tlieso  charges  continue  in 
full  force,  and  servo  to  meet  the  vast  demands  mode  on  the 
CV>n»oo  by  the  government.  Under  these  circumstances, 
there  cun  be  no  room  for  surprise  at  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  government  Rupp*>rls  a ninnopolv  so  profitable 
and  convenient  to  itself,  by  the  medium  of  which  it  can 
fatten  at  the  expense  of  Europeans,  without  coming  into 
direct  collision  with  a race  who  arc  not  disposed  to  accord 
those  acts  of  deference  and  homage  so  grateful  to  its  vain 
and  despotic  spirit. 

The  Chanv  heartg.'twe  nr  imperial  duties,' constitute 
the  first  item  of  Canton  charges  in  order  of  payment,  hut 
are  in  fact  only  a binall  part  of  tho  whole.  Notwithstanding 
the  care  with  which  both  tho  government  and  the  Hong 
merchants  endeavour  to  conceal  these  mysteries  from 
Europeans,  a correct  view  of  the  above  duties  on  imports 
has  long  since  been  obtained  from  tho  Custom-house 
books. 

The  second  item  is  called  Kra-fan, ' add  three,'  being  an 
mldition  of  three  in  ten,  or  aliout  thirty  per  cent,  on  all  fixed 
duties.  It  is  nominally  a charge  for  changing  dollar  silver 
into  sysec  of  the  imperial  standard,  but  greatly  exccinls  tho 
real  difrurcnce,  and  the  surplus  is  supposed  to  be  pocketed 
by  the  hopno  and  his  delegates. 

A third  item  consists  of  a weighing  charge  on  the  pecul 
of  133  lbs.,  levieil  on  all  articles  (even  piece-goods)  by 
weight,  and  forming  a considerable  addition  to  the  reguljjr 
duty. 

*fhe  following  is  a summary  view  of  the  pilotage,  port- 
charges,  and  other  demands  on  European  shipping  entering 
Canton  : — On  nearing  the  coast  from  the  southward,  the 
I.,adrunes,  two  islands,  called  by  the  Chinese  l^w-hUin- 
Shun,  are  first  made.  A point  lying  S.E.  of  Macao,  called 
Cabrita  by  the  Portuguese,  is  then  pa.ssed,  and  off  it  there 
is  an  exposed  anchorage  of  four  to  three  fathoms.  Here 
ships  send  their  boat  ashore  to  Mucau  for  a Chinese  pilot, 
who  is  not  often  procured  until  the  nc.xt  tnoniing;  and 
when  the  weather  is  bad,  ships  run  up  at  once  to  Lintin 
for  shcUer.  The  charts  constructed  from  Rosa's  surreys 
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ftftird  tmp1«  directioni  for  piloting:  • thio  to  WbtmpOB,  tnd 
the  pilots  are  only  fishermen  emploved  uy  those  vho  take 
out  a (government  licenso  to  act.  l^he  pilot's  fee  inward  it 
sixty  dollars,  and  the  same  outwaitl.  On  aneborinr  at 
Whampoa,  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Canton,  two  boats  from 
the  offices  of  the  local  authorities  fasten  on  astern  of  each 
ship.  A corapeador  or  purreyor  of  provisions  is  generally 
hired,  but  a fee  of  fifty  aollars  is  in  any  cate  paid,  to  meet 
the  extortions  of  the  Mandarins.  A person  called  a linguist 
is  employed  in  the  unloading  and  loading  of  the  ships,  and 
transacts  all  the  necessary  business  connected  with  fees  and 
duties  at  the  government  offices.  His  fee  or  pay  is  1 73  dol> 
Urs  from  each  ship.  Five  or  six  of  these  men  are  licensed 
by  the  government,  and  held  responsible  for  the  proceedings 
regarding  the  cargoes  of  European  vcasels. 

Some  lime  after  reaching  Whampoa,  each  ship  is  mea- 
sured by  the  hoppo'a  officers,  fur  tho  levying  of  the  post- 
charge.  What  is  called  the  cutntha,  or  present,  is  1600 
taels  on  all  vessels  alike ; but  the  measurement  is  charged 
at  three  diffurent  rates,  according  to  tlie  size  of  Ute  ships, 
being  calculated  on  the  product  arising  from  multiplying 
the  length  between  the  mizen  and  foremast  by  the  breadth 
at  the  gangway. 

DulUn. 

The  measurement  on  a ship  of  about  860 


tuns  will  bo  . . 2363 

Present,  on  all  shipa  alike  .....  2223 

Pilotage  in  and  out 120 

Small  charges  connected  with  pilotage  . 30 

Linguist's  fee 1*3 

Compeodor's  fee • $0 

ToUl  ' 4959 


It  is  clear  that  these  heavy  imposts  must  hold  out  the 
strongest  inducements  to  all  ships,  especially  small  ones,  to 
evade  them  if  posaible;  and  to  this  circumstance,  joined  to 
the  contraband  nature  of  tho  opium  trade,  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  smuggling  depOt  at  Lintin,  which 
cuminenced  about  the  year  1622.  As  if  to  give  an  addi* 
tiunal  impulse  to  the  increase  of  this  smuggling  station,  the 
Chinese  government,  in  1825,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  rice,  enacted  tlxat  ships  bringing  rice  and  no  other  goods, 
should  he  exempt  from  the  measurement  and  cumsha 
charges  at  Whampoa.  Ships  now  station  themselves 
at  Lintin,  laden  with  rice,  which  they  sell  in  sufficient 
quantities,  to  vessels  newly  arrived,  to  exempt  them  from 
the  port  charges;  tho  foreign  imports  being  either  led  at 
Lintin  to  be  smuggled  in.  or  put  on  board  other  ships  which 
fill  up  entirely  on  freight  for  Whampoa.  By  gradual 
abuse,  however,  even  riee-shipa  have  oecome  subject  at 
Whampoa  to  various  irregular  charges,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  900  dollars. 

Thu  Canton  govsmroent  begins  to  betray  serious  alarm 
at  the  increase  of  tho  smuggling  system  at  Lintin,  and  this 
alarm  is  no  doubt  founded,  first,  in  the  evils  arising  from 
the  lawless,  independent,  and  violent  habits  which  such  a 
system  engenders ; and  secondly,  in  the  prospect  of  a de* 
crease  or  annihilation  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  fair 
trade.  A Cbineee  was  shot  on  board  a government  boat  at 
iJniia  in  1627,  another  in  1631,  and  a village  at  Kurosing- 
moon  (near  lintin)  was  attacked  from  the  smuggling  shi|is 
in  1633,  on  wbicb  occasion  a Chinese  was  killed,  but  a 
Laaear  at  the  same  time  was  captured  and  put  to  death. 
As  the  vessels  employed  in  the  trade  grow  smaller  and 
more  numerous,  these  evils,  unless  remedied,  may  be 
ex|>cctcd  to  increase,  until  smuggling  degenerates  into 
piracy. 

Some  observations  may  here  be  introduce<l  in  reganl  to 
tho  prospect  of  opening  a smuggling  trade  for  British  roa- 
nufacturcs  along  the  coasts  of  China  E.N.E.  of  Canton. 
The  late  Dr.  Morrison  observed,  as  for  back  as  1823,  ‘ The 
opening  of  any  ports  to  the  north  for  the  resort  of  European 
ships  is  not  a likely  occurrence  while  the  present  rulers  of, 
Chinn  reign.  They  will  not  even  allow  tea  to  be  carried  ; 
coastwise  to  the  south  from  the  ports  in  Chlkenng  province, 
lest  the  traders  should  carry  their  cargoes  to  European  ships 
or  ports,  and  so  deprive  government  of  the  revenue  arising 
from  tho  inland  carriage ; but  most  of  all,  lest  a traitorous  in- 
tcrcourae  with  Europeans  should  be  opened,  and  the  tea  get 
into  the  possession  of  the  English  without  passing  through 
the  Canton  custom-house.'  This  is  strictly  true  at  present, 
and  has  been  dailv  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  ves- , 


lels  that  have  attempted  to  trade  on  the  cout,  where 
nothing  succeeds  as  an  import  save  opium. 

In  the  experimental  voyage  of  the  Amherst,  only  a very 
small  assortment  of  goods  of  various  kinds  wascarri^  up,  the 
object  not  being  profit,  but  a mere  trial.  Even  of  this  small 
quantity,  the  greater  proportion  was  brought  back  to  Can- 
ton unsold,  though  offered  at  any  price,  at  a great  number 
of  plaoes,  during  a voyage  of  six  months.  The  conductors 
of  the  voyage  admitted,  in  their  report,  that  as  a com- 
mercial speculation  it  must  be  considered  to  hare  failed, 
and  the  loss  amounted  to  between  five  and  six  thousand 
pounds. 

Experimental  voyages  were  soon  after  made  by  indivi- 
duals in  imitation  of  the  company.  A vessel  called  the 
Jamesina  sold  some  opium,  aim  proceeded  as  far  as  Foo- 
chovfoo.  The  supereargo  in  vain  sought  to  He  albwed  to 
trade;  his  views  were  frustrated,  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
government.  He  observed,  on  his  return,;'  My  mind  it 
made  up,  that  until  some  important  change  in  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries  takes  place,  the  only  chance  of  push- 
ing English  manufuctures  on  this  coast  is  by  leaving  them 
a small  item  in  an  opium  car((o.’  The  Sylph,  another  ves- 
sel. proceeded  up  to  tho  Yellow  Sea,  and  even  touched  on 
the  coast  of  Tartary.  but  her  endeavours  to  trade  were  gene- 
rally fhiitless. 

A gentleman,  sent  by  the  government  of  Bengal  to  pro* 

I cure  black  and  green  tea  plants  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
I the  provinces  where  they  are  cultivated,  saw  a (peat  deal  of 
the  attempts  to  trade  on  the  coast.  He  was  of  opinion 
that,  without  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  government,  any 
prospect  of  an  advantageous  or  creditable  intercourse  did 
not  exist 

Up  to  the  1st  January,  1834,  the  number  of  British 
shipping  entering  Canton  and  Lintin  (including  tho  Com- 
pany's trade),  was  upwartls  of  80  vessels  annually,  the 
aggregate  burthen  of  which  was  about  60,000  Ions.  Of 
tha  whole  value  of  the  imporii,  opium  constitutes  at  least 
one*hair  in  amount ; the  remaining  moiety  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  raw  cotton  from  India,  and  of  woollens,  cotton 
goods,  and  metals  from  England.  Of  the  eseporii,  tea  has 
constituted  nearly  one-half  the  total  value ; the  remainder 
consisting  of  raw  silk  and  miscellaneous  (px^s. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a summary  of  the  amount  of 
British  and  Indian  imports,  in  Spanish  dollars,  during  the 
last  five  years  of  tho  Company's  charter 


EmI  India 

C'omre"y- 

PriTale  .VcctMinl.iuehitbiic  Offic«>r»  i 
' of  <’o(npaD)'«  Khi|i«.  1 

S«MOO. 

CoUoD*.  1 
WoMlIau,  1 
and  MeUU.  ^ 

1 

UpioB. 

1 Sundrin, 

Tout  V«1ml 

i 

182930  1 
ZO-31  ' 

ai-as  1 

3833 
33  34 

TXlUra.  1 
: 4.484.326  j 
' 4314.113  ! 
1 3«»:.fi74 
1 4uOJ»jUS  I 
4.3S7.&&3 

IMlan.  , 
3.S3.760 
3je»47l6 
3.S4iJ3S 
4.048.133 
4JW4.407 

UoUnn. 

: 13.468334 
ll.ISlilt 
11304/llS 
I3.IBS.IM 
11.619,716 

1 Doltnn. 

1 i. 643.463 
1 1399.039 
1 1.701600 
1 S 038.363 
1 8.616.017 

Dollnn. 
S3J31J78 
30, 739.360 
90536637 
3t304.7&8 
83.476,793 

The  value  of  exports  from  Canton  in  British  ships,  during 
the  last  five  years  of  the  Oimpany's  charter,  is  shown  in 
the  following  table 


Part  India 

Private  Acoount,  is- 
elislinf  oatrer*  of 
Cunpnnf'f  Ship*. 

Tout  ValM. 

Tm. 

T«u 

Snndries. 

183O30 
163031 
1 13143 
183343 
183344 

Dollar*. 

7548.104 

9533536 

9414.336 

9433.310 

6080.163 

IMUr*. 
706496 
67X740 
7S7615 
795  J6I 
1444.M 

Ituliars. 

13.70X061 

9468658 

7.79i.»;t3 

7504.199 

I1409464 

DotUra. 
31597  9S? 
19479501 
17J67,4« 
IB433.76>i 
90.443476 

7Wi.— The  bulk  of  the  Oimpany's  exportations  down  to 
the  end  of  1633,  comprised,  under  the  head  of  black  teas, 
bohea,  con(p>.  with  souchong  and  rampoi.  under  which  may 
be  ranged  the  less  considerable  varieties  of  souchi  and 
pekoe.  The  green  teas  consisted  of  the  three  prin^tl  dis- 
tinctions of  twankay,  hyson  skin,  and  hyson.  T^e  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract  of  the  teas  exported  to  England  on 
account  of  the  East  India  Company  during  the  four  last  years 
of  their  charter^  abowing  the  different  k^ds 
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SEASON. 

1 BLACK.  ^ 

fiRBRN. 

KnhA*. 

COB*0. 

SoBcHon^'  ahU  i 

1 C'WBJIUL  j 

Tonokay. 

tI>Mi  SVin. 

iiTfciB. 

CtlMt*. 

PmoI*.  I 

1 

PwuU. 

CfaffcU. 

P(«ul« 

Oirilt 

fibmi.  1 Prculk. 

1830-31 

50,691 

39,347 

216,380' 

136,700 

4838 

2888 

54.711 

32.856 

2410 

1184 

\ 

20.762  i 10,271 

1831-32 

69,190 

51.367 

202.742 

129,106 

3572 

2184  1 

47,919 

30.833 

2415 

1181 

17,707  ! 8850 

1832-33 

70,503 

53.862 

2)7,9561 

137,312 

3867  i 

2320 

37,136 

22.281 

1595 

786 

1.3.282  ^ 6641 

1833-34  1 

84,835  1 

62,487 

1 

171,571 

109,176 

1 5507  , 

3370 

1 ! 

48,190 

29,781 

1 

1647 

i 

81*3  ; 

13,587  6739 

Ax  it  is  a question  of  importance  how  fur  a sudden  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  tea  is  calculated  to  injure  its 
general  quality,  aud  to  what  extent  factitious  teas  way  he 
expected  to  be  offered  at  Canton,  the  tollou'ing  information 
niuy  be  subjoined. 

The  remission  of  the  tea  duties  in  the  Unitod  States  oc- 
casioned.  in  the  years  1832  and  1833.  i demand  for  green 
tea.'i  at  Canton  which  could  not  bo  supplied  by  the  arrivals 
from  tlie  riorth-easL  The  Americans,  however,  were  ubligeil 
to  sail  with  cargoes  of  green  lea  within  the  season,  and 
large  prices  were  offered  fhr  the  article.  In  consequence  of 
some  rumours  which  had  reached  him.  an  English  gentle- 
man prevailed  on  one  of  the  Hong  merchants  with  great 
difUcully  to  conduct  him  across  the  river  to  a place  where 
they  were  manu/acturing  grten  teaa  from  damaged  black 
U;avi>t,  One  of  the  tea  inspectors  attended,  and  they  were 
witnesses  to  the  following  process. 

In  the  first  place,  large  quantities  of  black  tea,  which 
had  been  damaged  in  consequence  of  the  Itooils  of  the 
previous  autumn,  were  being  dried  in  Ivaskets  with  sieve- 
bottoms  placed  over  pant  of  charcoal.  The  dried  tea  was 
then  transferred,  in  quantities  of  a few  pounds  eacli,  to  a 
great  number  of  cost-iron  pans,  imbeddeu  in  chunam  over 
furnaces.  At  each  pan  stood  a workman  stirring  the  tea 
rapidly  round  with  his  band  (to  prevent  burning),  w ith  the 
aihlitiou  of  a very  small  quantity  of  GnelyjMwJered  tur- 
meric. This  of  course  gave  the  tea  a yellow  tinge;  but  it 
was  to  be  made  green.  For  this  purpose,  some  lumps  of  a 
fine  dark  blue  were  produced,  together  with  a white  powder, 
which,  from  the  names  given  them  by  the  workmen,  as 
well  as  their  appearance,  were  known  to  be  Prussian  blue 
and  gypsum,  or  prussiate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  lime. 
Thene  two  were  tnlurated  finely  together  with  a pestle,  to 
reduce  the  dark  colour  of  the  blue  to  a light  shade,  Md  a 
small  tca-sjKxmful  of  the  powder  being  addc<l  to  a few 
p<junds  of  the  yellow  leaves,  they  were  stirred  round  as 
before  until  the  tea  hail  taken  the  fine  bloom  colour  of 
hyson,  with  a corresponding  smell.  To  prevent  all  possi- 
bility of  error,  some  samples  of  all  the  ingreilients,  to- 
gether with  the  tea  in  its  several  stages,  were  carried  away, 
and  subsequently  examined. 

Tlie  tea  thus  coloured  was  handed  in  small  quantities, 
on  brood  shallow  baskets,  to  a number  of  women  and 
children,  who  carefully  picked  out  the  stalks  an<!  coarse  or 
ill  coloured  leaves ; and  this  being  done  it  was  passed  in 
Ku«'ce»siun  through  sieves  of  dilTcrent  degrei's  of  fineness. 
Tlio  first  silling  produced  what  was  sold  ns  hyson  skin,  and 
the  last  as  young  hyson.  As  tbu  party  did  not  see  the  in- 
tcrmeiliate  step  between  picking  and  sifting,  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  size  of  its  leaves  was  first  reduced  by 
chopping  or  cutting  with  shears.  If  the  tea  has  not  highly 
ilek-teriuus  effects,  it  can  only  be  in  consequence  of  the  co- 
louring matter  existing  in  a very  small  pro;>ortiun  to  the  , 
loaf.  On  attempting  to  enter  several  other  houses  where 
the  same  process  was  going  on,  the  doors  were  suddenly 
eloxed  upon  the  party. 

Tins  however  was  not  the  only  effect  of  Uic  suddenly  in- 
creased demand  for  teas.  The  greater  portion  of  the  ankoi 
teas,  under  the  denomination  of  caper,  orange  pekoe,  and 
ankoi  congo,  were  in  the  second  year  mixed  with  spurious 
leaves.  I’hcse  were  of  several  kinds,  but  appeared  gene- 
rally to  be  largish  leaves  cut  up.  Tliu  two  most  cutumon 
Were  a thick,  soft,  dark  green  leaf,  very  smootli.  and  a 
pahslt  hairy  leaf,  with  the  veins  strongly  marked.  The 
former  is  not  detected  easily,  and  only  by  inspecting  the 
leaves  affer  infusion,  as  it  imparts  no  bad  smell  to  the  tea, 
and  is  hardly  perceptible  even  to  the  taste:  tlie  latter  is 
easily  discovered  Iw  giving  to  the  tea  that  smell  aud  taste 
ttsually  known  in  England  by  the  terms  * faint  and  odd.* 


,4mericafi  Trade,  — Next  to  the  British  trade  the 

most  considerable  in  tonnage  and  value  has  been  that  of 
the  Americans;  while  the  first  however  has  progressed 
steadilv  to  its  actual  amount,  the  latter  has  been  subject  to 
very  great  variations.  The  remission  of  the  tea  dunes  in 
America  gave  it  in  1832-3  a sudden  stimulus,  and  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  at  Canton  during  that  iu-ason  each  of 
them  oxceedra  8,000,000  dollars,  on  boorf]  of  nearly  50 
vessels.  In  consequence  of  the  losses  sustained  on  the  teas 
the  American  tonnage  in  1834  wax  greatly  reduced,  and 
will  proliablv  not  very  soon  reach  its  previous  amount. 

Both  the  French  and  the  Dutch  trade  with  Canton  seem 
to  have  a tendency  to  increase.  Tlierc  have  lately  been 
three  or  four  French  ships  in  port,  where  it  was  formerly 
unusual  to  see  one  ; and  in  1S32,  17  Dutch  vessels  visited 
China  fi-om  Holland  or  Java. 

Mon^  and  Weighti.  There  is  at  present  no  paner  cur- 
rency in  China,  although  it  was  adopted  by  the  Mongol 
conquerors  of  the  empire,  and  subsequently  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  the  depreciation  and  discredit  which  ensued 
from  over  issues  and  the  bad  &ith  of  the  government.  The 
circumstances  are  stated  very  distinctly  in  the  travels  of  the 
Arab,  Ibn  Batuta.  * When  the  paper  was  tom  or  worn 
out,'  lie  observes,  * it  was  taken  to  tho  treasury,  and  xup- 
pli^  by  new,  marked  wiih  the  government  stamp.  The 
profit  arixing  from  the  circulation  accrued  to  tho  sovereign.* 
* They  did  not  buy  sell  with  the  dirhem  or  dinar,'  it  U 
; added, ' for  should  any  one  get  these  coins  into  his  posses- 
j sioii  he  w'oukl  melt  them  down  immediately.'  This  was  the 
I natural  consequence  of  a depreciated  paper  currency.  At 
Canton  silver  and  a base  alloy  of  copper  are  the  two  metals 
in  circulation.  The  native  copper  coin  is,  from  its  low 
value,  used  only  in  bazaar  payments,  the  exchange  burying 
between  70U  and  800  for  a Spanish  dollar.  The  Chinese 
seenrtoflnd  it  impossible  to  have  a silver  coin,  from  the 
propensity  of  the  piKiple  to  play  tricks  with  any  thing  more 
valuable  than  their  base  copper  money.  The  Spanish  dol- 
lars imported  into  Canton  are  very  soon  punched  into  such 
a state  as  to  bo  exchangeable  only  by  weight.  Tliey  even 
introduce  bits  of  lead  into  the  punch-hok's,  and  tione  but 
freshly  impixted  dollars  are  ever  received  without  a very 
strict  Scrutiny,  called  sbrotling.  The  charge  attendant  on 
this  operation  causes  a premium  in  favour  of  new  dollars  to- 
the  extent  of  one  or  more  per  cent. 

The  broken  Spanish  dollars  circulate  by  weight,  and  tbeiir 
proportion  to  the  tale,  or  tael,  varies  in  different  transao- 
tiont,  being  estimated,  in  the  arecuntt  among  foreigners 
and  native  merchants,  at  the  rate  of  720  tales  per  1000 
dollars ; but  in  the  weighing  of  money,  at  7 1 7 talex  per  ) OOg 
dollars ; and  to  ‘ outside  dealers,'  shopkoepen,  and  compra- 
dors, at  715  per  1000. 

The  Chinese  money  weights  are  as  follows  ; — 

TaV.  Mscr.  CoiMiurfiAD.  Csih.  Ot.  Trov.  fir,  Trt>y- 
1 10  100  1000  1*208  579  84 

1 10  100  57  98* 

1 10  5*79 

In  the  sycee,  or  fine  silver,  prescribed  for  tho  payment  of 
govertimotU  dues,  98  parts  in  100  must  l>e  pure.  This  is 
cast  in  oblong  ingots,  of  one  and  10  talcs  in  weight,  with  a 
stamp  impresseil.  A large  quantity  has  of  late  years,  from 
the  scarcity  of  dollars,  been  received  at  Lintin  in  exchange 
for  ouium.  On  being  sent  home  to  England  it  has  been 
found  on  assay  to  contain  a small  quantity  of  gold,  and  has 
accordingly  prux-ed  an  advantageous  remittance  to  l>ondon 
and  Calcutta.  It  now  bears  a premium  at  Lmtin  of  4^  pe- 
cenu,  and  is  procureil  with  great  diffi<‘ulty  ai  that.  Gold  ii 
not  used  citlier  as  a medium  of  exchange  or  as  an  article 
of  remittance.  The  present  value  of  the  finest  is  24  doUan 
per  tale  weight. 
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The  comtocrcial  voifiliti  are  calculated  io  peculi,  cutties 
and  inlc»,  and  their  proitortiuns  arc  according  to  this  table  * 

IWitJ.  Ctt'tM*.  Talei.  Ih*.  ATnli(lu|>oL*.  Cwtt 
1 lOU  1600  I33i  119047 

t 1 16  H 

(/<  DftcrijAiim  of  the  City  tif  runtim ; The  Chinese, 
II  geneml  Detenption  of  the  kmitire  of  CAmti  uiui  it*  In- 
hiihttanlt.) 

CANTON.  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Stroud  July  31.  1718. 
Some  adviinccii  tuadu  by  hini  in  mathematics  ami  expcri- 
immial  philu^diy  mduced  hU  father  to  Miml  him  to  l»iidun 
in  l7-'t7.  He  then  articled  liini-idf  for  five  years  to  the 
master  of  a scliool,  with  whom  he  afterwani*  went  into 
partncr?ihip.  ami  in  this  profession  he  sjumt  his  life. 

On  the  invention  of  the  I..e)den  phml  he  turned  hU  at- 
tention particularly  to  elect rieiiy,  and  various  discoveries  of 
his  nut  kutliiueiUly  murktsl  to  reijuii-e  biographical  notico, 
thuugh  evincing  great  ingenuity,  will  be  (bund  in  tho  re- 
ferences at  the  end  of  this  article.  He  was  the  drat  wlio  in 
England  vcrifusl  Dr.  Franklin's  idea  of  the  biuiilanty  of 
lightning  and  elceiric  lluid  (July,  173*2).  He  was  then  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Society,  of  which,  in 
1 731,  he  received  the  gold  medal  for  his  luctiicsl  of  making 
artificial  mugiiels.  [M.vONKr.]  Ill  a pajier  cuminunicalod 
ill  1733  he  announced  the  discuvory  (which  Franklin  made 
about  the  same  time)  of  clouds  being  in  diiTcrcat  states  of 
elci-lricity.  In  the  lollowing  year  he  fuuml  that  (he  i|uaiity 
of  the  electrical  exiutemcut  made  by  rubbing  any  given 
substance  dependc<l  on  the  rubber,  us  well  as  on  the  other 
bubslanee.  The  common  pith-bull  electrometer,  and  the 
amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury  used  lor  the  iiicrcaso  of  the 
HCtiun  of  the  rubber,  are  due  to  him.  In  1 76*J  he  demon- 
strated the  compressibility  of  water,  in  opposition  to  the 
well-known  Fiureiitine  experiment.  His  experiment  was 
rc()caled  in  the  presence  of  a cuimuittcc  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. and  a second  gold  medul  was  awarded  to  him  in  1 763. 
In  1769  he  cutumunicated  experiments  m proof  that  the 
Imninous  appearance  of  the  sea  arises  from  tbu  prescnco 
of  dorompiwd  animal  mutter.  II«?dii'd  March  -'2,  1773. 
There  is  a life  of  him  by  his  son  in  Kippis's  Biugraphia  Hri- 
tannica,  abridged  in  Hutton's  mathematical  dictionary.  His 
papers  aro  in  the  Philosophieul  Transactions,  and  he  cum- 
uuuiicated  some  new  cxjicriments  for  IVicslIoy's  Histories 
of  Electrical  and  Optica]  Discuveriss. 

CANTON'S  PHOSPHORUS.  [Phosphokus.] 

C.\NU1'K.  Tile  rich,  fertile,  and  beautiful  island  of 
Rntain  was  a constant  temptation  tu  the  inhabitants  of  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  of  the  loss  genial  country  strcicli- 
ing  Uience  to  the  north,  forming  the  kingdoms  of  Norway 
nnd  Swetleii.  These  people,  the  Northmen  as  they  were 
diMignalcd  by  the  people  of  the  mure  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  po&iessed  a navy  which  seems  to  have  l^n  fur 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  state,  and  which  enablod  them 
to  make  at  pleasure  descents  upon  the  coasts  of  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  ibu  Engltsb  seas.  But  it  was  nut 
merely  by  predatory  dcsrciits  ui>oti  the  coast  that  they 
liarassiHl  the  English  peoplu  during  the  reigns  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  but  they  had  frequently  large  orinies  in  the  field, 
and  disputeil  with  the  native  princes  the  ciiUro  sovereignty 
of  (he  southern  |»ortion  of  the  iblaiid.  They  had  possessed 
themselves  by  right  of  conquest  of  much  of  tho  northern 
coast  of  France,  whore  thev  had  a succession  of  princes, 
who  became  at  length,  in  Lha  iwrson  of  'William  the  Nor- 
man (norihman),  sovecMgns  of  England. 

Much  of  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  is  the 
history  of  their  contests  with  these  formidable  u'eigbliours. 
Tlic  genius  ami  military  talents  of  Alfred  for  a while  sov'ed 
tiic  country  from  their  oppressions  ; but  when  he  was  dead, 
and  was  succeeded  hy  a race  of  princes  inferior  to  himself, 
tho  nation  teounc  lens  able  to  make  an  effectual  resistance. 
Danes  became  settled  in  many  portions  of  the  island,  tribute 
was  paid  to  them,  and  dually,  in  tho  parson  of  Canute,  one 
of  the  gxa^st  men  in  the  line  of  this  northern  sovereignly, 
they  aeeompli^bed  that  which  they  hail  so  long  desired,  Uie 
entire  subjugation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  and  the  ex- 
tinction for  a time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  sovereignty. 

Tlii>  then  is  Uic  light  in  which  wo  aro  to  contemplate 
Canute:  the  king  by  birth  and  inhoritanco  of  the  people  now 
know  n os  Danes  Normans  and  Sweiles,  and  as  the  man  who 
accomplished  the  work  of  bis  father  Swoyn  in  displacing  the 
posterity  of  EgbtTl  from  the  sovereignty  of  England.  He 
reigned  about  twenty  years  (a.d.  1017 — A.D.  10.36),  during 
which  period  the  country  was  ut  peace.  England  of  all  his 


possessions  he  ohoso  for  his  usual  residence.  He  died  at 
Shaftesbur}'.  and  was  interred  ut  Winchester,  Uio  usual 
place  of  interment  of  the  Saxon  kings.  Canute,  successful 
in  war,  was,  in  peace,  humane,  gentle  and  religious.  William 
of  Malmesbury  suvs  of  him.  tliat  by  his  piety,  justice,  and 
mudu'^atiun,  he  gamed  the  affection  of  his  subjects,  and  an 
universal  esteem  among  foreigners.  The  beautiful  little 
story  uf  tlie  rebuke  which  he  gave  to  the  flattery  of  his 
courtiers,  a story  which  it  w'ould  be  an  unreasonable  scep- 
ticism to  doubt,  found  as  it  is  in  some  of  our  oldest  and  Wst 
chroniclers,  makes  his  name  and  his  virtue  more  familiar 
to  the  EngliKh  nation  than  all  the  encomiums  of  our  chro- 
niclers. or  than  his  acts  of  piety  in  his  journey  to  Rome,  and 
in  the  fmndution  of  the  two  monasteries  of  Samt  Beiinet 
of  Holme  and  Saint  Edmund's  Bury. 

The  reigns  of  the  two  sons  of  Canute  were  short  and  dis- 
lurlicd.  Ill  1041  the  piMterity  of  Egbert,  in  the  person  of 
Kilward,  son  of  King  Ethclred,  rcgaineil  Uie  throne.  I'his 
was  Edward,  called  the  Confessor.  His  reign  was  harassed 
by  the  Dunes  under  Sweyn,  another  son  of  Canute.  They 
also  disputed  the  sovereignly  with  Harold,  the  son  of  Earl 
Godwin,  who  assumed  the  crown  on  tho  death  of  Edward  : 
ami  England  might  have  suffered  much  lunger  irum  at- 
tempts of  tho  norlhcrn  chiefs,  had  it  not  fallen  under  the 
sway  of  the  race  of  Norman  princes,  who  gnverne<l  with  a 
more  vigomus  hand  than  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chiefs. 

CAN  ZON  KT'.  in  music  (canzonelta,  Italian,  a diminutive 
«>f  canzow,  orcunsonu.  asong),  ashortsoiig,  one  that  is  brief 
cotu}ureil  with  the  snered  airs  of  the  oratorio  or  with  the 
arie  of  the  Italian  opera.  Formerly  the  term  was  applied 
tu  voral  music  in  parts : now  it  is  confined  to  songs  for  a 
single  vuice.  . 

C.AOUTCIIOUC.  This  remarkable  substance  is  pro- 
duceil  by  many  different  plants.  That  which  comes  from 
the  tropical  parts  of  South  America  is  obtained  from  Sipho- 
nia  <or  Hrvea)  elattic*i : and  most  other  cuphorbiacenus 
plants  furnish  it  more  or  les-s  abundantly.  Various  Urtica- 
i-ctD  yield  it.  cs)>eeiuUy  t'icu*  eiatttca,  and  the  re^l  of  the 
genera  of  the  Artocarpeous  secUuii ; Cecropia  peMafa  has 
even  b<*en  aa^rlnl  to  furnish  a largo  proportion  of  the 
American  caoutchouc : but  this  is  duubl^  bv  Humboldt, 
because  its  juice  is  difficult  to  inspissate.  In  Fapontla  it  is 
yielded  by  a plant  called  Uie,  which  the  Berlin  botauisis  call 
C’<i#ri7/oci  elaxticii.  Several  Apocynaccous  plants  secrelo 
this  matter  : as  Vrceoia  elatiiea,  io  Sumatra:  a spi^ios  of 
foAea,  in  Madagascar;  and  H'illughbeia  edulit,  in  India; 
but  tbu  latter  is  of  bad  quality.  Among  Asclepiadaceous 
plants  Cynanchum  ovalifUium  is  asserted  by  Wallich  to 
afford  excellent  caoutchouc  at  Penang. 

Caoutcliouc  is  generally  termed  Indian  rubber  fri>m 
its  use  in  removing  pencil  traces  from  paper,  and  some- 
times, from  its  elasticity,  gum  elastic.  In  a state  of 
purity  this  peculiar  vegetable  secretion  it  insipid  and 
scentless,  white,  extremely  clastic,  inflammable,  not  altered 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
soluble  in  Ktber  and  in  the  essential  oils,  acteil  upon  by  al- 
kalies, and  decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids.  According  to  Dr.  Ure's  analysis  it  consUts  of  three 
atoms  of  carbon  and  tw'o  of  hydrogen ; according  to  Fara- 
day'^.  of  eight  atoms  carbon  and  seven  hydrogen,  or  carbon, 
6’8I3.  hydrogen,  I'UOO.  When  the  impure  caoutchouc  of 
commerce  is  bornud,  a small  quantity  of  ammonia  iscvolvcd  ; 
it  therefore  contains  also  axote. 

Caoutchouc  was  introduced  into  Europe  early  in  the  last 
century,  but  its  origin  was  unknown  till  the  visit  of  the 
French  academicians  to  South  America  in  1733.  They 
ascertained  that  it  was  the  inspii^satod  juice  of  a Brasilian 
tree,  called  bythe  natives  Hhvi;  and  an  account  of  the  disco- 
very was  sent  to  tho  academy  by  M.de  la  Condaminc  in  1736. 

In  order  to  obtain  caoutchouc  the  trees  which  prx^uce  it 
are  piorced  in  the  rainy  season,  upon  which  a thick  juice  of 
a yellowish-white  colour  exudes,  which  becomes  darker  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  If  this  juice  be  kept  in  well-corked 
bottles  it  may  be  presorted  for  some  time  without  under- 
going much  change,  and  it  has  been  imported  in  this  state  ; 
but,  however  perfeotly  the  atmosphere  may  be  excluded,  it 
will  ultimately  solidify.  Heat  coagulates  thojuice  an'*  sepa- 
rates the  caoutcliouc : alcohol  and  acids  produce  the  same 
effect.  If  exposeil  to  tho  air  in  thin  films  it  soon  dries, 
losing  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  its  weight,  and  leaving 
caoutchouc  of  the  usual  appearance.  By  the  natives  of 
South  America  it  is  applied  in  successive  coats  to  the  sur- 
face of  clay  models  of  bottles  and  of  animals,  and  dried 
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over  Am.  the  smok*  of  which  communiettes  to  it  a dork 
colour.  'Wbilo  the  caoutchouc  U still  soft  >*arious  lines  arc 
drawn  upon  it  with  a blunt  tool,  which  remain  ])ermancntly 
impressed.  When  the  whole  has  become  dry,  ilio  clay  is 
crushed  and  shaken  out  of  the  bottles. 

The  elasticity  of  c3outchuuc  is  its  most  remarkable  pro* 
perty  ; pieces  of  it  may  be  stretched,  after  being  soaked  in 
warm  water,  to  seven  or  eight  times  their  original  length, 
without  being  torn,  or  having  their  contractile  power  de* 
stroyed ; and  bottles  of  it  may,  by  means  of  a condensing 
syringe,  bo  expanded  to  mauy  times  their  original  dimen- 
sions. If  a bottle  be  soaked  in  well  washed  sulphuric  (Clher 
until  quite  soft,  it  may  be  intiated  by  means  of  the  mouth 
till  it  has  iHscome  so  thin  as  to  bo  transparent,  and  suffi 
ciently  light  to  ascend  when  flilcd  with  hydrogen  gas.  If 
dried  in  tliis  state  it  will  not  again  contract,  and  thin  sheets 
of  caoutchouc  may  be  thus  formed.  A bottle  has  been  thus 
oxtianded  till  it  was  six  feet  in  diameter. 

When  exposed  to  heat  caoutchouc  fuses,  but  on  cooling 
retains  the  censistency  of  tar.  At  a higher  temperature  it 
burns  with  a white  dime,  and  in  tho  countries  wliere  it  is 
produced  is  mode  into  torches,  which  emit  much  smoke  and 
an  ofTcnsive  odour.  When  it  is  dUtiUed  and  the  \a]KJur 
condensed,  it  yields  an  amber-odoured  ftuid,  which  on  being 
again  distilled  beiuimes  colourless:  this  fluid  has  obtaine^l 
the  name  of  caoutcbuucine.  It  is  extremely  volatile  ; it  is 
the  lightest  fluid  known,  and  prvxluccs  tho  heaviest  gas 
known.  A small  quantity  poure<l  into  a tall  glass  vcs.sel 
speedily  evaporates  and  fills  the  glass  with  gas,  and  as  the 
gas  is  Very  heavy  it  remains  in  the  glass.  Un  applying  a 
light,  tho  surface  of  the  gas  takes  fire  and  burns  gradually  to 
tho  bottom  of  the  vesstd.  These  results  of  distillation  arc 
olefiant  gas  and  carburetted  hydrogen.  Alkalies  destroy 
its  texture,  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it.  and  it  U con- 
verted by  nilric  add  into  oxalic  acid.  Although  insoluble 
in  water,  yet.  if  strips  of  caoutchouc  arc  wound  spirally 
round  a metallic  rod,  m}  that  the  edges  arc  in  contact,  and 
then  boiled  fur  luimc  hours,  the  edges  will  soften  a little  and 
adhere,  and  a tube  of  caoutchouc  will  be  furm«<l. 

In  sther  caoutchouc  readily  dissolves,  and  on  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  sether  it  remains  unchanged  in  any  of  its  pro* 
|>ertie$.  Fur  this  purpose  the  sether  is  woslied  % agitating 
It  in  a bottle  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water.  The  bottle  u 
alIowe<l  to  remain  mvorlc<l  till  the  father  has  separated 
frura  tho  water  and  risen  to  tho  surface,  and  the  water 
is  then  allowed  to  run  out,  leaving  tho  mthcr  in  the  vessel. 
This  process  is  to  bo  ru|)oated  Uirco  or  four  times,  when 
abjut  one  tbir>l  of  ihc  original  quantity  of  the  aitber  will  re- 
main. The  caoutchouc  is  to  bo  boilvtl  in  water  fur  a couple 
of  hours,  and  then  phtoed  with  the  ether  in  a well  closod 
vessel,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  days  it  will  dissolve  com-  ! 
pkMcly.  I 

Tho  vulnlilo  oils  dissolve  ^auulchouc,  but  on  evaporating  I 
gcucmlly  leave  it  in  a |(lulinou8  state;  if.  however,  alcohol 
be  added  to  itssolutiun  in  oil  of  cajoput.  the  caoutchouc  sepa-  I 
rates  in  a scnii-lluid  statu,  and  by  exposure  In  tho  air  regains 
its  firmness  and  elasticity.  Naphtha  or  petrulcum  rectified 
into  a colourless  liquid  dissolves  it,  and  U{>on  evaporation 
leaves  it  unchangctl. 

In  South  America  the  natives  have  long  made  water- 
proof boots  of  caoutcliouc,  and  by  imbuing  cluih  with  tho 
milky  juico  of  tho  hhv£  have  rendered  it  impervious  to 
moiNture.  In  Europe  caoutchouc  is  also  used  extensively  in 
the  'manufacture  of  wamr-proof  cloth.  Fur  this  purpose  it  is 
usually  dissolved  in  the  oil  distilled  from  gas-tar.  and  spread 
upon  the  surface  of  a niece  of  the  cloth,  upon  which  a similar 
piece  is  then  extendm,  and  the  whole  passed  lieiween  a pair 
of  rollers.  Thus  tho  fabric  consists  of  two  pieces  of  cloth 
with  a lavor  of  caoutchouc  interposed,  and  uniting  them  to*  | 
gethcr.  The  cloth  thus  prenared  is  so  itn|>vrTious  to  moisture  | 
and  to  air,  that  floating  or  nydrostatic  beds  for  invalids  are  | 
formed  of  it,  and  even  beds  and  cushions  are  rendered  i 
clastic  by  inflating  them.  I 

Caoutchouc  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  braces,  of  some  I 
surgical  instruments,  and  of  many  otiier  articles  for  which 
its  elasticity  renders  it  adapted.  It  is  also  cut  by  machiuury 
with  great  rapidity  into  very  fine  thread,  to  which  a still 
greater  degree  of  tenuity  is  given  by  stretching  it,  as  it  is 
wound  lightly  upon  bobbins,  where  it  is  allowed  to  rt^main 
till  its  contractile  power  is  lost.  Tliis  thread  is  woven  into 
a variety  of  ornaments  and  elastic  fabrics. 

{_Ann.de  Chimie,x\.\  Joum.  of  .^cicrtcc,  xxi. ; Do.  N. 
S.,  ; liepertory^  xvi.,  and  other  vols.  of  do. 


Mineral  Caoutchouc  is  a term  sometiraeA  but  impm. 
perly  used  to  denote  tho  elastic  varieties  of  petroleum. 

CAPACITY,  tho  same  in  sense  as  Contknt  or  volume 
in  pure  inathematii'S.  In  physics  it  general^  signifies 
power  of  holding  or  retaining.  Tlius  wu  speak  W the  capa- 
city of  a Ixxly  for  heat,  &c. 

C.\PE,  literally  Head.  (Cop,  French  ; Capo,  Italian ; Cabo, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese ; all  from  tho  Latin  Cupu/,)  is  a 
term  used  to  indicate  the  extremity  of  a {lorlion  of  the  coast 
which  projects  beyond  the  general  line  of  tho  shore.  On  rocky 
and  much-indented  coasts,  as  on  that  of  northern  Scotland, 
capes  are,  of  course,  very  frequent,  while  low  ami  sandy 
coasts  sometimes  ofier  no  cape  for  50  or  even  100  miles.  Oil 
shores  of  the  luUer  description  they  are  cominunly  furmeil 
bv  the  change  in  tho  trending  of  tho  land,  and  form 
ubtuse  angles,  while  on  mcky  roasts  they  terminate  in 
acute  angles,  on  which  account  they  sometime  sore  called 
Pointt. 

CAPE  BRETON,  an  island  of  British  North  Ainerir.i, 
situalcil  to  the  K.  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  forming  tho  S.E. 
limit  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Tjiwrence,  lies  Wlwcen  *15'  27'  and 
45^'  A'  N.  lat.,  and  between  59”  45'  and  6l®35'  W.  long.  lu 
greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  100  miles,  and  iu 
greatest  breadth  K5.  The  »bai>o  of  the  island  is  suineihiiig 
like  an  irregular  triangle,  the  apex  of  w hich  forms  the  nurtb- 
em  and  narrowest  part  of  thu  island.  Its  urea,  exclusive 
of  tlio  great  salt  w aters,  is  about  *2.000,000  acres,  more  than 
one-half  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  fit  for  culinaliuii. 

Cape  Breton  is  divided  from  tho  luainlund  of  Nova  Scotia 
by  the  Gut  ofCansu  ami  St.  George’s  Bay  ; the  funner  is  a 
channel ‘21  miles  long,  and  varying  from  one  mile  to  oiie- 
and-a-half  in  width.  St.  George’s  Bay  is  at  tho  N.  c.\trc- 
mity  of  this  channel.  North  Point  is  about  73  milw  IVuin 
CiiTKj  Anguille,  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Newfoundlaml. 

The  islaml  of  Kreiun  contains  much  high  land,  which 
apfiears  in  the  form  of  several  ridges  of  hills,  particularly  m 
the  N.  part,  and  on  the  E.  and  N.W.  districts  near  the 
coast.  Cape  Enfum^,  on  tho  N.K.  coast,  in  lul.  40*'  4U',  is 
1809  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  E.  and  S.  cuasln  are  well  provided  with  harbours. 
Saint  Ann's  Bay,  un  the  E.,  lends  through  a narrow  pass 
to  a safe  and  capacious  harbour  of  the  same  name,  in  which 
shipsofcouiiidcrableburthcnroayanchor.  Sydney  Havbmir, 
to  the  S.E.  of  Saint  Ann's  Buy,  is  an  inlet  2 mites  wide 
and  4 miles  long;  wdiich  then  separates  into  two  narrow 
arms,  one  of  which  runs  to  the  S.W.,  tho  oilier  to  the  S, . 
at  the  buUuin  of  the  latter  of  these  arms,  and  7 miles  from 
the  »ea  is  the  town  of  Sydney,  the  capital  of  the  island. 
This  harbour  is  safe  and  spacious.  It  has  a bar  at  tU  mouth, 
but  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  largo  ships  to  enter. 
South  of  Sydney  harlwur  are  Lingen,  Windham.  Murgaiii, 
and  Mire  bays,  which  laat  is  tho  outlet  of  Miri  river,  » hick 
llows  into  it  from  the  W.  On  the  S.E.  coast  are  Louisbuurg 
Hiiriiuur.  Gabarus  Buy,  Portland  Cove,  Forked  Harbour, 
and  St.  Esprit  Harbour.  8t.  Peter’s  Bay  isun  the  S.  cuast, 
and  iu  Lv-iiox  chuniiel  loading  Ui  Uie  (kU  of  Canso.  Tho 
only  harUtur  on  the  W.  coast  which  will  admit  trading  ves- 
sels is  Port  Huod,  siluale<l  at  the  N.B.  point  of  St.  Geurge's 
Bay:  this  harbour  w capacious,  and  cmiinlctely  sheliered. 
The  nio«t  remarkable  physical  feature  of  the  island  b the 
Bras  d Or,  an  inland  sea.  w hich  occupies  a large  portiun  of 
its  surface,  and  nearly  ilivides  it  into  two  islands.  The 
entrance  to  this  basin  is  by  two  channels  formed  by  the  island 
of  Buulardrie,  which  lies  between  St.  Ann's  and  Sydney 
harbours  on  the  E.  cuast.  The  N.  channel  is  called  the 
Great  Entrance,  and  the  channel  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island  tlie  Little  Entrance:  the  last  is  impracticable  for 
ships,  having  a sunken  bar  at  the  mouth,  and  it  is  seldom 
Used  even  by  buals.  Boulardrie  island  is  20  raiU*s  long,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  is  2 miles..  Within  tlib  island  b the 
Little  Bras  d'Or.  a passage  to  the  W.  of  which  leads  to 
Boiieque  Bay  and  Whycocomagh  Basin,  which  are  together 
15  miles  long.  Another  narrow  passage  at  tho  S.  extreme 
of  the  Little  Bras  d Or  conducts  to  the  large  basin,  which 
contains  numerous  small  islands,  and  branches  out  into 
numerous  arms  or  inlets.  The  most  soutiiern  of  these  arms 
terminates  at  the  isthmus  of  St.  Peter,  a neck  of  land  only 
900  yards  acrosfv,  w hich  separates  the  water  of  Bras  d Or 
from  the  Atlantic,  at  the  Bay  of  Sf.  Peter  in  I.enox  Channel. 

The  Bras  d Or  rceeives  the  waters  of  several  rivers,  the 
princip,*il  of  which  are  the  Bedeque  and  the  Waganiatcook 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Dennys  on  the  W.  From  the  mouth  of 
tho  Great  Enlrauco  to  Uto  S.W.  extremity  of  St.  Peter's 
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isthmus  this  inland  basin  is  56  miles  lon{?.  and  its  width  i 
from  K.  to  W.  at  the  broadest  part  is  20  miles.  The  depth  I 
of  water  varies  from  70  to  360  feet,  and  in  every  part  it  is 
safe  ly  navi^rable.  offerin);  (treat  commerrial  advanto(tes  to 
tho  islantwy  affording  water-communication,  which  enables 
the  farmc^of  every  district  to  di«{>ense  with  a burdensome 
land-carriage  for  their  produce. 

The  island  contains  several  fresh-water  lakes.  In  tho 
N.VV.  division  is  Lake  Marguerite,  40  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, the  outlet  of  which  is  by  a river  of  the  same  name 
15  miles  long,  which  falls  into  the  sea  opposite  East  Cape, 
or  Prince  Edward’s  Island.  Grand  Lake,  and  Mir£  river 
or  lake,  are  in  the  S.  division  ; the  latter  receives  tho  waters 
of  Salmon  river,  which  flows  from  the  W.  There  are  like- 
wise many  small  streams  on  different  parts  of  the  coast  which 
are  not  navigable. 

The  climate  of  Cape  Breton  it  not  so  regular,  but  neither 
it  it  so  rigorous  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  continent  The 
frost  does  not  usually  set  in  long  before  Christmas ; and 
instead  of  lasting  without  intermission  until  the  end  of 
April,  u on  the  mainland,  there  are  frequent  inter^-als  of 
warmer  weather,  sometimes  for  a fortnight  together,  before 
the  frost  returns.  Very  intense  cold  is  however  occasionally 
experienced,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  at  20  degrees  below  zero.  The  summer  months 
are  dry  und  warm  on  the  eastern  coo.st,  but  on  the  western 
coast  there  is  more  moisture.  The  mean  summer  heat  is 
kO"  Fahr.  in  the  shade.  The  spring,  as  in  most  cold  countries, 
is  short,  and  vegetation  is  exceedingly  rapid.  Planting  ond 
sowing  are  done  in  May,  fruits  ripen  in  July,  and  the  har- 
vest is  got  in  in  August  and  September. 

Mica  slate,  clay  slate,  sienite,  and  primitive  trap,  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  Transition  limestone,  grey- 
wacke,  gjpsum,  and  coal,  are  very  generally  distributed. 
The  coal-flelds  are  of  great  extent  in  the  S.E.  division. 
Neither  the  extent  of  tue  coal-flelds  nor  the  quality  of  the 
coal  has  been  ascertained  to  the  north  of  Bras  d'Or.  Coal 
U known  to  exist  in  the  west  part  of  the  island  ; and  it  has 
been  calculated  that  the  available  seams  of  coal  in  different 

Kits  occupy  an  area  of  120  square  miles.  That  which  has 
en  worked  is  of  good  quality.  Extensive  works  are  now 
carried  on  at  Sydney  and  at  Lingan,  where  the  seams  vary 
in  thickness  from  3 to  U feet : upwards  of  40,000  tons  were 
raised  in  1832,  more  than  halfof  which  quantity  was  exported 
to  the  Unitcii  Stales.  Granite  prevails  among  the  primitive 
rocks  S.E.  of  the  Bras  d'Or.  Gypsum  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  many  parts,  and  particularly  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bras  d'Or.  Thcro  is  a high  cliff  of  gy'psum  on  the  island  of 
Boulardrie,  which  is  earned  off  on  l^>ard  Ui^e  ves.<els  that 
convey  it  t>  the  United  States ; great  quantities  are  likewise 
shipp^  every  year  from  Bedoque  and  Whycoromagh  bays, 
and  from  Plaster  Cove  on  the  Gut  of  Canso.  There  are 
salt  springs  at  Bedequo,  at  Whycocomagh,  at  Wagamat- 
oook.  and  in  some  other  parts  on  the  Bras  d'Or:  the  brine 
produces  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  salt.  Iron  ore  is  found 
abundantly  associated  with  the  coal  about  Sydney.  Lingan, 
and  in  other  places.  Some  of  the  ore  will,  it  is  said,  yield 
60  wr  cent,  of  the  metal. 

The  principal  vegetable  productions  of  Cape  Breton  are 
timber,  the  common  cereal  grains,  including  maize,  and  po- 
tatoes. The  timber  is  of  the  same  kind  as  is  found  in  tho 
N.  parts  of  (he  mainland  of  N.  America — the  pine,  birch, 
oak,  spruce,  hemlock,  beech,  ash,  maple,  and  elm.  Con- 
siderable shipments  of  timber  arc  made  yearly  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  chiefly  from  the  neighbourhood  uf  Bedeque  Bay 
and  Whycocoinxgh  basin.  The  pro<luceof  grain,  &c.,  in  the 
Tear  1827,  the  latest  of  which  any  correct  ufficial  return  has 
been  made,  was  as  follows: — 20.851  bushcUof  wheat;  31,837 
bushels  of  other  grain ; 468.607  bushels  of  potatoes;  15,159 
tuns  of  buy.  Thu  nuinlier  of  acres  in  crop  in  that  year  w as 
35.677.  In  the  same  return  thenumlwrof  stock  is  thus 
given  -1 123  horses : 16,824  horned  cattle  : 23,644  sheep  ; 
and  8785  swmo.  A return  professing  to  give  lhcs«  partlru- 
Jars  is  made  ev**n‘  year  by  the  olUeers  in  the  colony  to  the 
homo  government,  but  the  same  figures  have  been  given 
year  after  year  for  several  years  past  without  any  explanation.  , 
The  |Hipulutton  of  tho  island,  according  to  a census  taken  : 
in  1 827,  amounleii  to  9435  males,  and  3265  fcinaies.  iogel>,?r  ] 
18./00  fwmls.  The  number  of  births  in  tho  same  year  was 
68.1,  of  marriages  128,  and  of  deaths  216.  It  would  appear  ' 
that  this  eiv.imei.vtion  must  have  been  incorreet.  or  that  the  I 
population  mu.x*  have  very  greatly  increased  since  1827.! 
roe  official  return  of  1834  states  the  mimber  of  ollicers  and  ! 


men  enrolled  in  the  island  militia  to  amount  to  6652  per- 
sons, and  presuming  that  every  male  inhabitant  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  60  was  included  in  that  number,  the 
total  population  represented  by  them  must  have  amounted 
to  at  least  26,000  souls. 

The  coasts  and  harbours  swarm  with  fish.  Tliose  roost 
commonly  taken  arc  salmon,  co<1,  herrings,  mackerel,  shad, 
halibut,  sturgeon,  alcwivcs,  soles,  plaice,  baddocksy  and 
smelts.  In  tlie  lakes  and  rivers,  perch,  trout,  bream,  and 
cels  are  abundant.  A considerable  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants arc  engaged  in  the  fisliwy,  the  produce  of  which  forms 
one-third  ot  the  value  of  the  total  exports  from  the  island. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  on  this  island  in  1712  by 
the  French,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of /rfr  Aopo/g.  In 
1720  they  constructed  the  forliflcations  of  Ix>uisbourg,  on 
the  S.E.  coast.  In  1745  the  island  was  taVen  by  a bt^v  of 
British  troops  from  Now  England,  since  which  time  it  has 
continued  in  the  possession  of  this  country.  At  the  lime  of 
the  capture  the  works  of  Louislwurg  were  destroyed  by  order 
of  the  English  government,  and  the  scllleroent  at  that  spot 
has  since  been  altogether  deserted.  The  town  of  Sydney,  now 
the  capital  of  the  island,  is  situated,  as  before  describ^,  at 
the  bottom  of  a deep  inlet  on  the  B.  coast.  It  was  founded 
in  1 823,  but  its  growth  has  not  been  considerable ; the  latest 
accounts  dcscrilie  it  as  containing  not  more  than  70  houses, 
and  a population  of  500  souls.  The  town  is  laid  out  with 
regularity,  and  the  bouses  are  neatly  built,  each  having  a 
ga^en  attached  to  it.  The  courts  of  law  are  held  in  Syd- 
ney, where  also  the  different  government  officers  have  their 
residences.  The  other  settlements  hitherto  made  on  Breton 
Island  aro  situated  either  on  the  sea-coast,  or  on  the  margin 
of  the  Bras  d’Or  ; the  interior  may  be  considered  as  unoccu- 
pied. Most  of  the  smaller  scltlcmcnts  on  the  coast  have 
been  made  by  fishermen ; many  of  these  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Acadians,  or  original  French  settlers  from  Nova 
Scotia.  The  European  inhabitants,  who  occupy  themselves 
in  agriculture  and  in  the  timber  trade,  are  princi})al|y 
emigrants  from  Scotland  and  Ireland : some  few  inhabilants 
are  the  descendants  of  American  loyalists. 

The  island,  which  is  considered  as  n county  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  is  included  within  its  government,  is  politically 
divide*!  into  three  districts — S..  N.W.,  and  N.E.,  withou* 
any  respect  having  been  paid  to  its  natural  divisions.  Tho 
N.W.  district  is  sub-divided  into  four,  and  the  N.E.  into 
three  townships.  The  S.  district,  which  is  much  smaller 
than  the  others,  is  not  siib-dividcd.  The  island  sends  two 
representatives  to  the  Nova  Scotia  House  of  Assembly. 

The  greater  number  of  tho  inhabitants,  including  most  of 
the  Scotch  who  came  from  the  Highlands,  arc  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  There  are  a few  Presbyterians,  and  some 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  who  are  under  the  spi- 
ritual care  of  the  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia. 

A few  Indians,  about  300  incumber,  still  remain  in  the 
island.  Their  principal  employments  are  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, but  tracts  of  land  have  been  reserved  for  thorn,  upon 
which  they  grow  maize  and  potatoes.  They  arc  quiet  and 
inoffensive,  generally  remain  stationary  at  their  settlements 
during  the  winter,  btit  wander  along  the  shores  at  the  re- 
turn of  warmer  weather. 

I.egal  provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  Tho 
rate  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  for  this  purpose  in  1834 
amounted  to  18.3/.  I6z.  In  the  same  venr  a further  assess- 
ment of  497/.  was  made  in  order  to  defray  cdlinty  charges 
for  the  support  of  the  p»)lice  and  for  local  improvements. 

The  total  imports  of  the  colony  in  1 832  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom-house  valuation,  to  18,072/.,  and  its  ex- 
ports to  31,891/.  About  one-fifth  of  the  imports  consisted 
of  corn  and  Hour  from  the  United  States  in  return  for  coals. 
The  remaining  imports  were  of  produce  from  the  West  India 
colonics  in  return  for  fish,  and  of  British  manufactures  iu 
return  for  timber. 

Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  as  well  for  co- 
lonial purposes  ns  for  sale  in  England.  .As  many  as  50 
ships  and  brigs,  besides  schooner^  and  smaller  vcsh^Is,  have 
l>een  launched  in  one  ye.ir.  The  number  of  registered 
vessels  belonging  to  Capo  Breton  in  1828  was  340,  varvhig 
in  burthen  from  30  to  200  tons. 

Accounts  art!  kept  ot  the  c'.'stom-hmise  and  the  different 
government  offices  in  sterling  money,  but  in  the  commercial 
transapiions  of  the  inhabitants  Halifax  currency  is  used, 
10(1/.  of  which  is  equal  to  90/.  sterling.  The  onlv  gtdd  coins 
current  are  the  doubloon  and  its  parts.  The  doubloon 
pa$:-.c3  for  1 6 dollars,  or  4/.  currency.  The  silver  coins  are 
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the  Spanish  dollar  (passing  at  5f.  currency)  and  "its  parts, 
and  English  crowns,  half-crowns,  and  sbilUngB,  which  bear 
a proportionate  value.  Part  of  the  circulation  of  the  colony 
con^iists  in  notes  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  provincial 
parharacot. 

(Maegregor’s  Britisk  Ameneai  Bouchette’s  ^n7i>A  Do- 
minr’oftsm  !*»'orth  America  ; Government  Statistical  Tables, 
part  3.  supp.) 

CAPE  COD.  [Ma88ACiiusbtts.] 

CAPE  PEAR.  [Caromma,  North.] 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  one  of  the  most  southern 
ix)iiiu  of  Africa,  was  discovered  by  Barlboloroew  Dia*,  the 
Portuguese  navigator,  in  1493.  6iaz,  after  exploring  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Cape  das  Voltas,  29'^  S.  lut, 
was  driven  out  to  sea  bv  a storm,  and  the  next  land  be  saw 
was  Algoo  Bay.  Ho  had  thus  doubled  the  S.  extremity 
of  Africa  without  knowing  it  On  bis  way  back  be  saw  the 
enpe.  since  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  which  he  gave 
ihe  name  of  CaboTormentoso,  or  Cape  of  Storms.  On  his  re- 
turn homo  tbo  king  of  Portugal  gave  it  the  name  of  C^pe  of 
Good  Hope,  as  un  omen  that  the  Portuguese  had  now  a fair 
prospect  of  reaching  India,  the  great  object  of  their  mari- 
time expeditions.  Vasco  do  Gama  doubled  it  in  November, 
i-{97,  OR  his  way  to  the  Indian  seas,  and  from  that  time  the 
Portuguese  considered  it  as  tho  8.  extremity  of  Africa. 
But  AT.'ica  does  not  terminate  in  a point ; it  presents  to  tho 
N.  Ocean  a l»road  line  of  coast  running  E.  and  W.,  IVom  1 8° 
2:t‘  Iv,  the  longitude  of  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  about 

wiiich  is  the  longitude  of  Algoa  Bay.  This  coast  is  in- 
(U'nted  by  several  bays  uud  forms  several  proiuontorics,  of 
which  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  the  most  weaitward,  but 
Ca|ie  Agulhas,  20®  10'  E.  long.,  advances  furthest  to  the  S., 
being  in  34"  45'  8.  lat.  Tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  in  34° 
iiy. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  the  S.  extremity  of  a narrow 
pvninsula  about  30  miles  lung,  formed  by  False  Hay  on  the 
K..  Table  Bay  on  the  N.,  and  tho  Atlaniic  on  tho  W.  C^pe 
Toon  is  on  Table  Bay  on  the  N.  coast  of  this  i>cninsula, 
niid  Simoii's  Town  U on  False  Bay.  This  peninsula  was 
the  original  boundary  of  the  settlement  which  the  Dutch 
made  hero  about  the  middle  of  tho  sevontounth  century,  but 
they  S'jon  extended  themselves  beyond  the  isthmus  which 
joins  it  to  the  African  continent.  Tho  Hottentots,  the 
natives  of  this  part  of  Africa,  a mild  and  inoffensiro  race, 
were  easily  though  gradually  sulnlued  by  the  Dutch,  who  en- 
croached step  by  step  upon  their  country,  reducing  them  to 
the  condition  of  serfs,  or  driving  away  before  them  tho  more 
hlublHira  tribes.  This  process  continued  for  more  than  a 
century,  until  at  last  tho  Dutch  occupied  the  whole  country 
iis  far  as  tho  great  ridge  called  Nieuwvcld  Bergen  and 
Sneeu\vl>ergeu,  about  32"  S.  lat.,  which  runs  B.  an<l  VV., 
nearly  parallel  to  the  S.  coast,  and  divides  tho  waters  that 
run  to  the  S.  from  those  which  How  N.  into  the  Orange 
Uiver.  [BaTCiiouANA.]  This  ridge,  the  higher  summits 
of  which  are  about  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  are  covered 
wiili  snow  tho  greater  part  of  the  year,  forms  the  natural 
lamndary  of  tho  (Japo  colony,  although  tho  political  boun- 
dary stretches  considerably  farther,  the  back  settlers  having 
extended  beyond  it  on  several  points  through  tho  districts 
called  by  the  Dutch  Ondcr  Roggeveld,  Agter  Roggeveld. 
and  Middle  Roggeveld.  North  of  the  limits  of  the  colony, 
and  between  it  and  the  Orange  River,  are  tho  wan- 
dering Bosjesmans,  tho  Griguas,  or  bastard  Hottentots,  a 
mixed  race,  who  have  attained  through  tho  missionaries  a 
coiiBulerahle  degree  of  civilization,  and  tho  Koranna  Hot- 
tentots. Tho  latter  are  one  of  the  few  Hottentot  tribes  that 
have  retained  their  independence.  ’They  wear  tho  old 
shcep-skin  dress,  and  preserve  the  original  customs  of  their 
nation,  which  wero  described  by  Kolbcn  a hundred  years 
ago,  but  which  the  Hottentots  in  the  colony  have  long  since 
abandoned  and  forgotten.  They  live  in  kraals;  their  huts 
arc  constructed  of  mats  stretched  over  a frame  of  sticks  in 
the  shape  of  a bcc-hivo,  and  arc  easily  removed  on  their 
pack-oxen  as  they  migrate  from  place  to  place.  Their  huts 
are  very  dirty,  ond  swarm  with  vermin.  They  are  alto- 
gether in  a very  low  state  bjth  of  mental  and  physical  ro- 
fliicmcnt,  much  lower  than  the  Caffres.  They  are  however 
a good-natured,  and,  on  the  whole,  a good-looking  race, 
having  maru-  of  them  fine  formed  beads  and  prominent 
features.  They  lead  an  indolent  wandering  life,  living 
chiefly  on  the  milk  of  their  cattle,  and  seldom  roaming  far 
from  the  banks  of  tho  Gariep  and  iU  tributary  branches. 
Their  cattle  are  smaller  than  the  colonial  breed,  and  much 
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resemble  those  of  the  Betchouana  and  Caffre  tribes.  8omo 
of  their  kraals  possess  also  goats  and  sheep.'  (Thompson's 
Travels  and  Adventures  in  South  Africa.) 

To  the  N.W.,  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  cg)onial  terri- 
tory extends  as  far  N.  as  29°  40'  S.  laL  Tlie  Nicuwveld 
range  makes  a bend  towards  the  N.  at  about  21°  E.  long., 
where  it  assumes  the  name  of  Roggeveld  Bergen,  and 
runs  parallel  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  leaving  a broad  belt 
of  lower  terraces  and  valleys  between  it  and  the  tea.  These 
form  the  various  districts  called  Roggeveld  Karroo,  and 
Lower  Bokkeveld  and  Cold  Bokkeveld,  which  are  watered 
by  the  Oliphani's  River  and  its  affluents.  This  part  of 
the  country  is  chiefly  pasture-land.  The  Oliphant's  River 
enters  the  Atlantic  at  about  31“  40'  S.  lit.  At  tho  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  colony  is  the  mission  of  Kamiesberg, 
and  beyond  it  is  the  territory  of  the  Little  Namaqua  Hot- 
tentots, wlw  live  between  Kamiesberg  and  the  Orange 
River.  The  missionary  settlement  of  Pella  is  in  Little 
Namaqualand.  Beyond  tho  Orango  River  are  tho  Great 
Namaquas,  who  are  said  to  extend  200  miles  to  the  N., 
towards  the  country  of  tho  Damara  Caffres.  The  Nama- 
quas resemble  the  Korannas  in  their  habits  and  mode  of 
life.  Great  Namaqualand  is  watered,  or  rather  drained,  by 
a stream  called  by  Vaillaiit  tho  Fish  River,  and  erroneously 
described  in  his  and  Burchell's  map  as  falling  into  the  sea 
to  tho  N.  of  Angra  Pequena.  This  river  flows  south- 
wards into  the  Gariep,  which  it  joins  about  30  miles  above 
tho  sea.  (Thompson  and  the  Rev.  John  Campbell  have 
given  some  account  of  tho  Namaqua.s.) 

The  principal  part  of  the  colonial  territory  stretches  to 
tho  eastward  of  Cape  Town,  and  as  far  as  the  Caffre  frontier, 
which  was  until  lately  fixed  at  tho  Keiskamma  River,  a 
little  beyond  the  Great  Fish  River,  about  27°  £.  long.  In 
consequence  of  tho  last  Caffro  war  (1836)  tho  eastern 
boundary  is  now  fixed  at  the  Great  Key  River,  which 
runs  in  an  oblique  direction  between  23“  and  29^  E.  long., 
giving  thereby  to  the  culoiiy  a length  uf  about  10”  of 
long.,  upon  an  average  breadth  of  ‘i"  of  lat.  The  whele 
colony  is  a land  of  terraces,  rising  one  above  the  other 
from  tho  coast,  divided  by  almost  parallel  ridges,  and  in- 
tersected by  numerous  ravines  or  of  torrents,  which 
contaiu  little  or  no  water  during  the  summer  months.  Tho 
want  of  perennial  spriiiga,  and  the  consequent  dryness 
of  the  soil  and  scarcity  uf  water  fur  cattle,  constitute  tho 
principal  deficiencies  of  the  colony.  Tho  rivers  are  tuo 
shallow  or  their  current  too  rapid  for  the  purposes  uf  navi- 
gation. Nearly  two-lliirds  of  the  land  is  destitute  of  vege- 
tation during  tho  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  upper  ter- 
race, which  stretches  at  the  foot  of  the  Nieuwveld  ^rgen 
for  nearly  300  miles  in  length  E.  and  W.,  ami  Iwtwccn  30 
and  >00  m breadth  N.  and  S.,  is  called  the  Great  Kanoo, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  barren  and  desolate  spots  imaginable. 
Owing  to  its  elevation,  which  is  3000  feet  and  upwards,  it  is 
bleak  and  cold  in  winter.  Tlie  soil  is  a sand  mixed  with 
clay  containing  particles  of  iron,  which  gives  it  a yellowish 
colour ; all  soil  of  a similar  colour  in  other  parts  of  the  co- 
lony is  called  by  tbo  name  of  Karroo  ground.  Tho  new 
settlement  of  Beaufort  is  in  tbo  N.part  of  the  Great  Karroo, 
in  a valley  at  tho  foot  of  the  Nieuwveld  Bergen.  To  the  £ 
of  the  Great  Karroo  is  the  settlement  of  (jraaf  Reynet,  nt 
tbo  foot  of  the  Snow  Mountains.  Graaf  Reynet  is  wonder- 
fully improved  of  late  years ; it  is  now  a handsome  village 
of  300  houses,  almost  all  of  which  are  neat  and  commodious 
brick  buildings,  and  some  of  them  even  elegant.  The 
streets  are  wide,  laid  out  at  right  angles,  and  planted  with 
rows  of  lemon  and  orange  trees.  Each  house  has  a largo 
allotment  of  ground  behind  it,  in  some  instances  of  several 
acres,  which  is  laid  out  in  orchards,  gardens,  and  vineyards. 
These  are  all  watered  by  a canal  from  the  Sunday  River, 
which  branches  out  into  a number  of  small  channels,  and 
each  inhabitant  receives  hie  due  portion  at  a regular  hour. 
The  population  of  Graaf  Reynet,  of  all  colours,  amounts  to 
about  1800.  The  town  is  built  in  a sort  of  basin,  almost 
encircled  by  the  deep  channel  of  the  Sunday  River  which 
flows  down  to  Algoa  Bay,  and  is  closely  environed  by  an  am- 
phithcatro  of  steep  rugged  mountains.  Formerly  a con- 
siderable trade  was  carri^  on  between  this  place  and  Cspo 
Town  by  means  of  bullock  waggons,  which  crossed  the 
Great  Karroo  desert  in  the  winter  or  spring,  and  returned 
before  the  summer  heats  had  destroyed  the  vegotation  and 
dried  up  the  springs  and  rivers.  By  this  road  the  Cape 
butchers  still  procure  a large  proportion  of  the  sheep  and 
cattle  which  are  wanted  for  (he  use  of  Cape  Town  and  the 
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hliippinff  in  Tab’e  Bay.  But  of  late  yew*  most  of  the  mer* 
chamliso  bv  Graaf  Ro)nrt,  which  i«  a sort  of  om- 

iiormm  for  n lurso  extent  of  country,  i«  brought  by  coaaters 
to  Algoa  Bav  ami  forwaisleii  by  waggons  from  that  port. 
This. rufluccs  the  land  carriage  to  about  one-third  of  the  di*- 
tancu  through  the  Karnio.  Graaf  Reynct  owe*  much  of  it* 
pro-iperiiy  and  embellishment  to  Captain  Stuokenstrom.  a 
native  colonist,  and  the  laiiddrost  or  magistrate  of  the  district, 
which,  though  far  the  moat  extensive  and  the  wildest  in 
South  Afnca,  In  one  of  the  boat  administered.  He  has  es- 
1abli>.hed  an  Agricultural  Society  to  promote  emulati<m  atid 
Kuropoan  improvements  among  bis  cotintry  men.  There  i* 
at  Graaf  Reyiiet  an  English  teacher  to  teach  the  English 
language  and  the  classics ; and  also  a duy-achoed  for  females. 

C aptain  Stockenstmm  placed  his  own  library  in  one  of  the 
KCh>)ul-rooms  ftr  public  use.  (Thompson's  Travels,  1827.) 

To  the  E.  of  Graaff  R»«)  net  is  the  village  of  Crado<‘k,  in  the 
new  dislhel  of  Somerset,  on  the  Great  F««h  River,  which 
includes  the  border  territory  on  the  Caffre  frontier  with  the 
new  Scotch  locations  or  sculomenis.  It  is  a gixxl  graiing 
country.  The  Ghonaqua  Hottentots,  of  whom  Vaillanl 
speaks,  lived  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  tribe  is  now  ex- 
tinct. I..owor  down  towards  the  coast,  and  between  the  Fish 
River  and  Algoa  Bay.  is  Gralmm  s Town,  a wcU-built  place, 
and  the  Drossdy  or  capital  of  the  Albany  district,  with  about 
‘2500  inhabitants  chictly  Englisl).  [Albany.]  Graham's 
Town  is  the  chief  place  in  the  B.|>art  of  the  colony,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  militar)'  on  the  Caffre  frontier.  Ba- 
thurst U another  settlement  near  tlie  mouth  of  tho  Kowie 
River.  Port  Elizabeth  in  Algoa  Bay  is  tho  shipping  and 
landing-place  for  tho  E.  part  of  the  colony,  but  is  far  from 
safe.  Inland  to  tho  W.  of  Algoa  Bay  a long  ridge,  known 
by  tho  general  name  of  Zwart  Bergen, or  Black  Mountain*, 
which  in  some  places  rises  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  runs 
parallel  to  the  coast,  forming  the  S.  boundary  of  tho  great 
karroo  plain.  Between  it  and  the  coast  arc  several,  ter- 
races, one  below  the  other,  down  to  the  sea-shore.  These 
are  known  by  the  name  of  I..angenkloof,  Bankcnskloof, 
&C.  In  this  part  of  tho  country,  between  the  Gamtoiw 
and  tho  Oauritz  rivers,  the  side*  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  majestic  forests,  a thing  very  rare  in  tlie 
rest  of  the  colony,  which  is  generally  without  wood. 
Those  forests  Rupply  not  only  Capo  Town,  but  also  a great 
part  of  the  inlaud  districts,  with  timber  for  building  and 
other  purposes.  It  is  shipped  at  Plettenberg's  bay,  or  tho 
mouth  of  the  Knysna,  for  Cape  Town.  Tlio  Knysnaform* 
a fine  natural  harbour,  in  which  it  is  calculated  that  50 
large  sliips  might  lie  at  anchor  secure  from  oil  winds,  but 
the  entrance  is  narrow  and  rather  dangerous.  The  want  of 
go^  harbours  is  a great  drawback  upon  tho  colony.  W,  of 
the  Gaurilz  river  is  tho  district  of  ZweUeadami  tta  oeil  of 
which  is  well  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  com.  Tte  iwiAs 
that  fall  in  the  season  of  its  growth  nlntg  tiie  maritiiiw  dis- 
trict render  irrigation  lew  necessary  in  the  pitness  of  agn- 
culluro  than  it  U to  the  nortbwnnl  of  tlie  Zwart  Mountain* 
which  inletoe^tho  rofreihing  ebowers  brought  by  the  S.K. 
wind.  The  Breedo  nv«r,  which  fails  into  tho  sea  at  Port 
Beaufort,  and  i«  navigable  for  vcasels  of  200  tons,  affords 
groat  advantages  to  the  trade  of  this  district.  A*  yet,  how- 
ever, the  cultivation  of  corn  is  mostly  limited  to  the  more 
western  or  Cape  district,  the  produce  of  which  comes  chiefly 
by  land  to  Cape  Town,  or  is  shipped  at  St,  Helena  bay  from 
the  country  in  that  neighbourhood.  Tho  district  of  Stellon- 
l^h.  immediately  E.  of  the  Cai>o  district,  along  tho  skirts  of 
the  chain  of  HoUentots’  Holland  mountains,  ami  w ithin  a dis- 
tance of  from  .10  to  40  miles  from  Capo  Town,  is  the  principal 
wine  district  in  the  colony  : the  wine  farms  begin  at  Hot- 
tuniots'  Holland  and  eonlinuo  through  Stellenbosch,  Ilany- 
huck,  Transchchock,  Drackenstcin,  and  tho  Puurl  to  Wng- 
goiiniakor’s  Valley.  Thc.so  produce  tho  common  wine 
called  Ca|)0  Madeira  and  Pontac.  The  skirts  of  Table 
Mountain,  the  farm  of  Cunstaniia  and  its  neighbourhood, 
Hout'a  Bay,  and  Tiger  Bay,  produce  the  finer  wines.  Kx- 
cUisiveof  the  Caiie  and  Stolleubosrh  distriets,  oil  the  rest  of 
tho  colony  may  be  considered  at  pn-sontas  nearly  a grazing 
country.  Tim  Dutch  farmers  in  the  interior,  or  boors,  as 
they  are  cnlle<l,  have  been  reureseiited  ns  indolent,  rude, 
and  repulsive  in  their  habits.  Tbump>‘on  and  other  rc>cont 
travellers  however  give  a somewhat  imwe  favourable  account 
of  them.  The  u ant  of  markets  for  their  surplus  produce, 
tliu  baduesH  of  the  roods,  ami  tho  unfhvuurable  nature  of 
the  sod  and  climate  in  many  ports,  may  account  for  their 
want  of  exertioa.  They  produce  all  they  want  ibr  their 


consumption,  and  their  houses  appear  to  be  well  stocked 
with  provisions.  Hospitality  to  strangen  is  general.  Their 
harsh  trvotment  of  the  pour  Hottentot*,  ami  the  deeds  of 
violence  perpetrated  against  the  Busjesmans  near  the  fron- 
tiers. exhibit  tho  worst  parts  of  their  character,  though  the 
shouting  of  the  Bosjesmans,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  is  otlen 
done  by  them  in  self-defence. 

The  wild  animals  of  the  colony  are,  the  lion,  leopanl, 
hyena,  rhinoceros,  the  wolf,  and  jackal.  They,  however,  os 
well  as  the  elenhant,  have  much  decreased  in  number, 
having  relreatoa  before  the  advancing  steps  of  civilized 
man.  In  the  more  secluded  parts  of  the  interior  spring* 
bocks  are  numerous,  as  well  us  ostriches ; quaggas  and 
giraffes  arc  also  found.  The  black  eagle  of  the  (i^npe,  and 
the  large  vulture  or  condor,  are  seen  in  the  mountains. 
(Lichtenstein,  Thompson.  an<l  the  Rev.  .1.  Campbell.) 

Stultsiict.—Tha  |)opiiIatiun  of  the  dilTerent  districts  of 
tho  colony  in  1834  waa  as  follows  : — 


Wlklto  wl  frM 
coloured  persuiu. 

Nrfto  kvprootlMS, 
former!)'  •Ultra*. 

Total. 

Matr.  1 y«inalo. 

Mal«. 

Mate.  1 Female. 

C»p«  Town  , . 

r«|ic  I>i«<iirt  (not 
kfl«lu<ilDMUlOlO«» 

6.6M3 

7.I2S 

S.HCl 

8.5i3l  9.H44 

3.734 

S.615 

9.345 

6 CSSI  5.1179 

4.1SI 

&.4«5 

3.9*5 

Vrofct-titrT  , • 

5.;i3 

5.<'>S4 

s.zse 

8.408!  7.9t0 

6. Hie 

6.4*t 

1.517 

H.S.-ffl  7.9?H 
4.4tul  3.Wt 

S.74U 

1.197 

l.iSl 

5.105 

4,4« 

737 

673 

5.s6i'  5.157 

.Vlbany  . . . 

&.900 

4,7l'< 

?i 

73 

674 

1 5.«:9:  4.77a 

Sinieiwt  . , 

5.3M 

4.794 

7*7 

16.147  5,4r.8 

Urw>f  U«)'iuil  , 

L3.H40 

1.554 

1.835 

II5.394,  14,8»3 

Totnt  . 

1 C0,4tC 

55,411) 

i9,sao 

16. 

Iho.«»o  73.007 

1^”  163/>L'7 

Slavery  was  ubultslied  in  the  C^pe  colony  by  the  out,  wliich 
came  into  operation  on  August  1st,  1834. 

Acrrmling  to  the  ufEcial  returns  the  number  of  binlis  in 
1834  was  5ii71,  or  1 in  3U  of  (he  population ; of  marriages, 
810.  or  1 in  189;  of  deaths,  2053,  or  1 in  74.  This  rate  of 
morlnlily  is  so  much  more  favourable  than  in  other  coun- 
tries that  it  is  not  {Kissiblo  to  give  full  credit  to  tho  state- 
ment. The  (xiluny  has  received  annual  accessions  to  its 
Uviniburs  since  the  year  1820,  when  tho  English  govern- 
ment first  encouraged  tho  settlement  of  eroigranis  from  the 
Uuited  Kingdom.  The  number  of  settlers  iu  the  Ya.~iuus 


years  have  been — 
1820  . 1063 

1825 

. 114 

1830  . 

204 

1821  . 404 

1820 

. 116 

1831  . 

59 

1822  . 192 

1827 

. 114 

1832  . 

202 

1 823  . 1 »4 

1628 

. 135 

1833  . 

517 

1824  . 119 

1629 

. 197 

1834  . 

286 

The  numbers  of  public  schools  and  of  children  taught 
tberein  in  thu  several  districts  in  1834  were  as  follows: — 

SchoUi. 

Males. 

Pem>Uea. 

Total. 

Cape  Town  , . 

4 

141 

127 

266 

Cape  District  . 

8 

271 

267 

538 

Slullcnbusch  . 

3 

60 

S3 

93 

Worcester  . . 

6 

52 

35 

87 

Zwelicndam  . 

George  . ■ 

4 

29 

17 

133 

46 

Uilenhago  . « 

2 

125 

42 

167 

Albauy  . • 

3 

76 

28 

104 

Somerset  . . 

2 

55 

61 

116 

Graaf  Reynct  . 

2 

47 

28 

75 

33 

1627 

There  are  also  55  private  schools  in  the  colony,  but  tho 
great  distance  at  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  tins 
thinly  peopled  colony  reside  from  any  school  obliges  those 
who  can  uironl  it  to  employ  private  teachers  in  their  fami- 
lies. In  such  cases  oilier  children  whoso  parents  rosiile  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  partake  in  the  instruction. 

Tho  extent  of  land  in  cultivation,  distinguishing  pasture 
from  aruhle,  and  of  uncultivated  land,  a*  well  ns  tho  num- 
hor  and  descriptions  of  stock,  and  of  various  kinds  of  pro- 
duce as  stated  in  the  returns  for  1814,  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing (aide.  No  general  sutaey  of  the  colony  has  hecn 
made.  Tho  esiimaicd  number  of  acres  grunted  to  iiidi- 
riduals  is  about  18  millions,  bcaidcs  several  Moan  plac^, 
for  which  no  arrangements  as  to  nuit-rents  have  been  made. 
The  extent  of  land  »ull  ungranleu  i*  computed  at  more  than 
50  millions  of  acres,  exclusive  of  iho  ceded  lecritory  in 
which  there  arc  uutive  &ctUura. 
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The  number  of  milU  and  manufactories  of  various  kinds 
in  the  diftbront  districts  of  the  colony  were  returned  as 
under  in  1634  : — 


In  Cape  Town  there  ore  also  one  steam  mill,  two  distil- 
lenes,  one  soap  manufactory,  and  one  iron  foundry ; a cutlery' 
manufactunr  m Zwellendam ; and  a rope  manufactory  in 
SlcUeulwscli. 

The  fi'ilteries  form  an  important  branch  of  industry  in 
those  dUtricU  which  arc  on  the  coast.  In  1834  the  whale 


fishert'  produced  23  black  whales  and  30  tons  of  spermaceti 
oil ; tnu  value  of  the  whole  bein^  S950/.  Tins  fislicry  is 
carried  on  in  boats  of  from  two  to  seven  tons  burthen  each. 
About  SO  such  boats  arc  cmplovcd  in  the  whale  and  other 
ilsheries  in  Table  Bay  alone.  ^>ery  seltler  whose  fann  is 
situated  on  the  sea-cuast  keeps  a flslung-boat  for  the  supply 
of  his  own  family. 

The  trade  carried  on  with  the  natives  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  has  not  only  much  increased  of  late,  but  has 
essentially  altered  its  chararler.  Tire  medium  of  tratlic  on 
the  part  of  European  settlers  was  formerly  made  up  of 
Ix'ads,  buttons,  and  other  worthless  artirU>s  of  the  like  de- 
scription, but  the  natives  n«)W  in  exchange  for  their  hides, 
horns,  and  ivory,  demand  blankets,  woollen  cloths,  iron, 
and  various  domestic  utensils  and  t«)ols  made  of  that  metal. 
Tins  iratle.  which  formerly  was  of  a very  fluctuating  cha- 
racter, has  now  become  as  regular  as  that  carried  on  be- 
tween any  c«)mmercial  people,  and  is  continually  growing 
in  itinount. 

The  extent  of  the  external  trade  of  the  colony  may  be 
seen  from  insptn-tioii  of  the  following  tables,  which  state  tho 
numbi>r  and  tonnage  of  shipping  inwards  and  outwards 
from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  money  value  of  the 
goods  which  they  convcje*!,  in  1834. 
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C.\PE  TOWN,  the  coital  of  tho  cofony  of  tho  Cape  of 
Oood  H me.  is  in  33®  55'  8.  lat.,  and  18®  2l' E.  long.,  at  the 
font  of  1 able  Mountain,  on  the  shore  of  Table  Bay,  fjom 
which  the  ground  rises  with  a gcnllo  slone  towards  the 
bountaiu. 

Capo  Town  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1C50.  and,  to- 
gether with  the  colony,  continued  in  their  potisession  until 
179S,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  EngUsli.  At  the  peace  of 
Amiens  it  was  restorc<l  to  the  Dutch,  but  was  again  taken 
by  the  English  in  1806.  and  has  since  rumaim  d in  tlioir 
possession.  The  town  is  well  and  regularly  Duilt.  The 
nuuscs,  which  are  for  tho  most  part  of  a g<M>il  size,  are  nearly 
all  of  rinl  bnck  or  stone,  and  fumishod  with  a verandah  in 
front.  The  principal  strecu  arc  wide  and  clean,  and  regu- 
larly laid  out,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
sbadod  with  oaks  and  elms. 

Tlio  castle  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  town  looking 
towards  Table  Bay,  the  anchorage  in  which  it  commands. 
This  fortress  is  of  considerable  strength.  Its  form  is  ]H;ni- 
agonal.  and  it  has  a broad  fosse  and  regular  out-works. 
Manv  of  the  public  olllces  of  the  colony  are  within  its  wnlU. 
which  likewise  contain  barracks  capable  of  holding  lUUV 
men.  Connected  with  the  castle  on  the  E.  by  a raomart 
called  the  $ea-lines  is  Fort  Knokke,  and  still  further  E.  is 
Craig's  Tower  and  battery.  On  tho  W.  side  of  the  town, 
and  surrounding  the  hill  called  the  Lion’s  Rump,  am  Cha- 
Toniie.  Amsterdam,  and  Rogge  batteries;  and,  besides 
these,  the  entrance  to  tho  bay  is  commanded  by  a battery 
called  tho  BlouiUd. 
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Table  Bav  i*  suflBcionlly  caparious  to  coT^tain  a proal  i 
number  of  *bip»,  but  it  is  cxp^swl  to  a heavy  awell  ciurinp 
the  prevalence  of  the  ueaterly  winds  in  June.  July,  and  { 
August  At  other  time*  the  anchorage  is  toieruhly  sale. 
When  discharging  or  taking  in  goixlH  ships  arc  moored  very 
near  the  jetty  or  landing  place,  w hich  is  built  of  wckkI,  and 
is  at  the  E.  tide  of  the  town.  Vessels  that  touch  at  the 
port  for  water  and  rofreshmeuts  only  anchor  farther  out, 
and  if  provided  with  a chain  cable  hde  at  single  anchor  with 
80  or  90  r.dhoma  of  cable,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
swell.  If  provided  only  with  rope  cables  tt  i*  necessary  to 
ride  with  a bowcr>anchor  and  a kedge,  and  to  have  another 
bower-anchor  always  in  readiness  to  let  go. 

Cape  Town  contains  four  Prolestajit  churches  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Of  the  former,  St.  George's 
church,  in  which  the  English  episcopal  form  of  worshm  is 
celebrated,  is  capable  of  containing  1100  persons.  The 
Dutch  Cnlvinistic  church  will  htild  1800,  and  the  Lutheran 
church  HOO  persons.  The  Presbyterian  form  of  worship, 
according  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  is  performed  in  St. 
Andrew's  church.  Tho  ministers  of  all  these  places  of 
public  worship  arc  supporUnl  by  the  colonial  government. 

The  supreme  court  of  justice  for  Cape  colony  is  held 
within  the  town  under  the  presidency  of  a chief  jirstice  and 
two  pui'ne  judges;  there  are  besides  a magwlratos'  court 
and  a poli(*c  otlice,  having  a judge  and  superintendent  and 
a deputy. 

The  plain  which  surrounds  Table  Mountain  is  composed 
of  blue  schistus,  interrupted  by  masses  of  blue  flinty  rock, 
and  resting  upon  a tenacious  clay  impregnated  with  iron ; 
the  ralour  of  the  clay  varies  from  pale  yellow  to  deep  red. 
and  abounds  with  brown  foliated  mica,  interspersed  with  \ 
blix-ks  of  granite.  Rising  from  the  base  of  Tabic  Mountain 
are  beds  of  vortical  schistus;  over  these  are  veins  of  gra- 
nite, varying  in  thickness  from  less  than  an  inch  to  six  feet. 
After  ascending  SOU  feet  the  mountain  appears  to  be  nearly 
a Solid  mass  of  granite,  characterised  by  largo  crystals  of 
felspar,  and  containing,  besides  quartz  and  mica,  occasional 
masses  of  hornblende.  After  ascending  900  feet  higher  the 
granite  c.easos.  and  is  surmounted  by  thin  horizontal  strata 
of  red  sandstone,  which  formation  continues  for  near  ‘200 
feet,  and  is  then  succeeded  by  a more  indurated  sandstone, 
quite  white,  and  containing  imbedded  in  it  pieces  of  quartz 
from  the  size  of  a pea  to  that  of  an  apple  ; this  formation 
continues  to  tho  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  31J67 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

An  observatory  has  been  established  at  Cape  Town  under 
the  control  of  the  lords  of  tho  Admiralty.  Its  situation  is 
to  the  N.  of  the  town,  about  two  miles  from  it,  and  rather 
more  than  a mile  from  tho  sea-shore. 

CAPE  HORN,  which  is  considered  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  America,  is  not  a part  of  tho  continent,  but  is  the 
most  southern  point  of  a small  island  which  belongs  to  tho 
extensive  group  commonly  called  T^ierra  del  Fttego.  It  is 
situated  about  56^  S.  lat.  and  67°  lo'  W.  long.,  and  consists  of 
a high  precipitous  black  rock,  which  is  conspicuous  above  all 
the  neighbouring  land,  utterly  destitute  of  vegetation,  and 
running  far  out  into  tho  sea.  The  strong  W.  gales  which 
blow  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  this  cape  render  it  difficult  to 
bo  doubled  from  the  east.  A century  has  not  yet  elap^d 
since  the  squadron  under  Lonl  Anson  was  partly  destroyed 
in  the  attempt,  and  tho  Spanish  fleet  under  Pizarro  was  en- 
tirely lost  in  doubling  Cape  Horn.  But  the  improvements 
in  navigation  have  stripped  this  capo  of  its  terrors,  and  the 
passage  may  bo  cflecttm  with  comparaiivo  oasu  and  cer- 
tainty. Gales  from  the  west  blow  during  the  summer  (Oc- 
tober to  April)  nearly  without  interruption,  but  only  near  the 
Capo ; in  60°  S.  lat.  they  arc  more  variable.  During  tho 
winter  cast  winds  arc  more  frequent;  but  at  that  season  the 
navigation  is  rendered  dangerous  by  the  floating  islands, 
which  approach  the  Cape,  and  are  found  even  farther  to 
tho  nortn.  Capt.  B.  Hall  did  not  find  tho  oast  current  near 
it  greater  than  may  be  attributed  to  the  eflect  of  tho  west 
gmlos.  ((Japt.  Basil  Hall.) 

CAPE  VEKD  ISLANDS  (Ilhas  Verdes)  were  so  called 
by  the  Portuguese  because  the  sea  to  the  west  of  there  is 
covered  with  Gulf-weed,  so  as  to  present  some  resemblance 
to  extensive  meadows.  This  group  of  islands  is  aliout  300 
milc.s  from  tho  western  shores  of  Africa.  bclwcL’n  14°  17' 
and  17°  19'  N.  lat.,  and  between  22°  10'  ami  25  10'  W.long. 
Their  shores  aro  commonly  low.  or  of  oio<lerato  elevation, 
but  in  the  interior  the  islands  often  rise  to  a considerable 
boigUU  They  are  doubtless  of  vulcouic  origin,  and  a volcano 


still  exists  on  the  Island  ofFogo.  The  sofl  Is  rgrr  dry.  Imt 
bv  no  means  sterile.  Hie  rainy  season  lasts  from  Ju'y  to 
Novemlicr,  and  is  attended  with  thuiKlcr-storms  and  thick 
fogs.  Sometimes  no  rain  falls  for  three  or  four  years  toge- 
ther, and  the  consequence  is  a famine.  During  the  rainy 
season  the  climate  U unheallliy.  Indian  com  and  rice  arc 
the  principal  objects  of  agriculture  ; but  all  the  fruits  of  the 
south  of  Europe  and  of  western  Africa  grow  abundantly, 
especially  oranges,  cocoa-nuts,  and  pine-apples.  Melons 
come  to  great  perfection,  and  also  grapes,  but  Jhc  inha- 
bitants are  not  permitted  to  make  wine.  Sugar  and 
cotton  are  grown,  but  very  little  is  exported.  Among  the 
domestic  animals  the  roost  numerous  are  goats  and  fowls ; 
goat-skins  are  the  principal  article  of  export,  upward-i  of 
6U00  being  annually  shipjied.  A&scs  arc  also  miraorous. 
arnl  arc  exported  to  the  West  Indies.  The  most  remark- 
able of  tho  wild  animals  are  monkeys  and  bisam-cats ; 
turtles  ore  found  in  the  neighbouring  seas  in  groat  num- 
licrs.  Salt  is  made  in  most  of  these  islands  on  the  low 
shores,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  cx- 
|K>rt ; it  goes  to  North  America.  Tno  inhabitants,  who  are 
stated  to  amount  to  between  40,000  and  50,000,  are  iH(M>tly 
negroes,  mixed  with  some  niulattocs,  the  descendants  of 
Uio  Portuguese  who  hove  settled  here.  There  are  very  few 
whites.  The  inhabitants  aro  Catholic  Christians,  and  grc'nl 
zealots  ; their  general  language  ts  tho  Portuguese.  Vessel* 
bound  for  the  East  Indies  stop  here  for  fresh  provisions,  but 
not  so  frequently  now  as  formerly. 

This  group  consists  of  14  islands,  9 of  which  are  inha- 
bited. Branco,  Chaon.  Camera,  and  Ghuay,  are  bare  rocks, 
and  Ilha  do  Sal  has  a sterile  soil,  but  is  important  for  tim 
groat  quantity  of  salt  collected  in  the  numerous  lagunes  witli 
which  its  beach  is  covered,  and  which  is  formed  by  solar 
evaporation.  Tho  surface  of  the  whole  group  is  calculated 
to  be  about  1700  square  miles. 

S.  Jago,  the  largest  island,  is  about  50  miles  long,  and 
nearly  24  broad  in  the  widest  part : its  area  is  770  square 
miles,  and  population  above  12,000  souls.  The  capital, 
Ribeira  Grande,  or  S.  Jago.  where  the  Portuguese  gover- 
nor resides,  contains  500  houses ; it  is  situateil  at  the 
mouth  of  a river  which  forms  a small  harbour,  but  it  is  not 
much  visited.  Porto  Prava  is  a good  harbour,  and  is  visited 
by  the  vessels  bound  for  tndia;  it  contains  1200  inhabitants. 

S.  Nicolo,  the  second  island  in  extent,  is  70  mites  long, 
but  narrow.  It  has  more  than  5000  inhabitants,  who  arc 
very  industrious,  and  make  cotton-cloth,  stockings,  and  tan 
goat-skins.  It  has  a small  town  of  the  same  name. 

The  other  islands  are  Mayo,  Fogo,  Brava  or  S.  Jodi>, 
Bona  Vista,  S.  Lucia,  S.  Vincente,  and  S.  Antonio. 

Those  islands  were  discovered,  in  1449,  by  tho  Portu- 
guese under  the  conduct  of  Antonio  de  Noli,  a Genoese  in 
the  service  of  Prince  Henry,  and  some  years  afterwards 
they  were  settled.  They  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  under  a separate  governor.  Besides  the 
few  articles  (goat -skins,  salt,  turtles,  fruits,  saltpetre,  cattle, 
and  asses)  which  are  sent  to  Europe,  the  inhabitants  have 
some  comroerce  with  the  continent  of  Africa,  whore  they 
sell  cotton  cloth. 

In  the  sea  which  divides  this  group  from  Africa,  the  at- 
roosphero.  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  u hazy  and 
foggy,  especially  near  the  continent,  so  that  the  vessels  sail- 
ing south  prefer  to  keep  to  the  west  of  the  islands.  Tliw 
same  phenomenon  of  a foggy  atmosphere  is  obsened  fur- 
ther north,  between  tho  Canaries  and  the  coast  north  of 
Cane  Bojador. 

(jAPELLA.  or  a Aurigto.  a star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
in  the  body  of  the  goat  which  Auriga  is  represented  as  car- 
rying. [Aurioa  ] Tliia  is  a double  star,  with  a small  pro- 
per motion,  -h  0"*  13  in  right  ascension,  — 0"'35  in  decli- 
nation. 

; CAPERCAILlE.CAPERKALLY.orCAPERCALZR, 
the  Scotch  name  for  the  capcrcail  or  wood-grouse,  now  no 
longer  holding  a place  in  the  Rriiish  Fauna,  of  which  it 
was  ono  of  the  greatest  ornaments. 

Pennant  refers  this  binl  to  the  Coe  de  Iloi$  oti  Faisan 
Bruyant  of  Relon.  and  the  G(dlo  Cedrone  the  Italians; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  these  and  other  names,  viz.. 
Gallo  di  Monte,  Gallo  Selvaiico,  Gallo  Alj>ettre,  Fatan 
Negro,  and  Faeiano  Alpettre,  were  applied  both  to  the  cn- 
perkally  and  the  black  cock,  according  to  tho  different  lo- 
calities where  the  species  occurred.  [Black-Cock.]  Part 
of  Belon's  description  of  his  Cor  de  Boia — such,  for  example, 
os  Iho  plume  ‘ ii  noire  el  reluisant  auMlesseus  du  coh  et  do 
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Testomach,  qu'eUo  caonstra  cn  eatrc  toute  changeante/  and 
the  tail  with  the  feathers  ‘TouUcea.  c'esl  u dire  courbe^t  en 
arc.  et  larges  par  )e  bout,  ayant  quclquu  petites  madrurcs 
blanches.'  might  apply  to  the  black-eock.  while 'the  size 
approaching  to  that  of  the  peacock,' — * the  head  not  leu 
tlian  that  of  a bustani,  with  the  great  massive  trenchant 
beak/'— are  much  more  applicable  to  the  caperkally,  which 
is  Lfi strand  Coq  deBruy^es  of  Rrisson.the  Coq  d« Bruyere 
ou  Tttrao  of  BulTon,  Kjodfr  of  the  Fauna  Suecica,  Tjader- 
hona  of  Hasselouidt,  the  Tetrao  Auerhan  of  Temminck. 
After  Hahn  of  Frisch,  Auericaldkuhn  of  Bechstein,  the 
Peacock  of  the  ff'ood  (Pavo  Sylvestris)  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis.  Capricalca  of  .Sibbald,  the  Cock  t\f  the  Mountain 
or  U'ood  (calle<l  by  the  V'cnctians  Gallo  di  Montagna) 
of  Willughby,  the  Cock  of  the  fPotHi  or  Motmtain  of 
Ray,  IPtHtd  or  Great  Groue  of  Pennant,  Ceiliog  coed  of 
the  antient  British,  Urogallua  seu  Tetrao  Major  of  Aldro- 
vand,  Tetrao  Vrogallue  of  Linnsoua,  and  UrogcUlui  Vul- 
garis of  Fleming. 

Geographical  i)j>/ri6u/ion. — Tcmminck  says  that  it  is 
numerous  in  the  north  of  Asia,  and  in  Russia  towards  Si- 
beria ; and  that  it  is  common  in  Livonia,  sufficiently  abun- 
dant in  Germany,  in  Hungary,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Archipelago : ho  adds  tliat  it  is  more  rare  in  France,  and 
never  found  in  Holland.  Pennant  states  that  these  birds 
are  common  to  Scandinavia,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
several  f«arts  of  the  Alps.  It  is  added  in  a note,  on  the 
anihnrity  of  HasseUiuUt,  that  tho  binl  was  shot  in  the  Isle 
of  Milo  on  a palm*trM,  and,  on  that  of  Belon,  that  it  is  found 
in  Crete:  and  it  is  oburved  that  the  English  translator  of 
Hassclquist  gives  a false  name  to  it.  calling  it  Black  Game. 
Mr.  Lloyd  says  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of  the  ' 
Scandinavian  peninsula;  indeed  as  far  to  the  north  as  the 
|iinc-trec  flourishes,  which  is  very  near  to  the  North  Cape 
Itself.  Ho  adds  that  the  bird  is  very  rare  in  the  more  soutli- 
ern  of  the  Swedish  provinces. 

That  it  was  once  frequent  in  the  British  islands  there  is 
no  doubt,  though  it  is  now  utterly  extinct  as  a wild  British 
species.  Hay  says ’Anglia  hunc  non  alit  In  Hibernia 
itiveniri  dicitur.”  Pennant  writes — ‘This  species  is  found 
in  DO  other  part  of  Great  Britain  than  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  north  of  Inverness,  and  is  very  rare  even  in  those 
parts.  It  is  there  known  by  the  name  of  Copercalze,  Auer- 
ralee,  and  in  the  old  law  books  Caperkally — the  last  sig- 
nifying the  horse  of  the  Woods — this  species  being,  in  com- 
parison  of  others  of  tho  genus,  pre-eminently  large.'  He 
also  says — ‘In  our  country  I have  seen  one  specimen,  a 
male,  killed  in  the  wcN>da  of  Mr.  Chisolme,  to  tho  north  of 
Inverness.  About  the  year  1760  a few  were  to  be  found 
about  Thomas  Town  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  but  I sus- 
pect that  the  breed  is  now  extinct  in  ever)'  part  of  Ireland.' 
Graves  (1813)  says — ‘This  secies  is  nearly  oxliucl  in 
Great  Britain  ; two  in»tances  of  its  being  killed  in  Scotland 
within  these  few  years  are  the  only  satisfactory  accounts  we 
have  received  of  its  being  recently  found  in  tlicse  kingdoms. 
One  was  killed  bf  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Henderson 
near  Fort  William  about  six  years  ago,  and  sent  to  Dundee; 
but  the  vessel  that  conveye<l  it  to  London  was  detained  so 
long  on  tho  passage  that  the  bird  became  so  putrid  that 
only  the  head  and  legs  could  be  preserved.  The  other  spe- 
^ cinien  was  shot  by  Captain  Stanton  near  Burrowstonencss 
two  winters  ago;  they  were  both  males.  Some  few  are 
_ said  to  be  yet  remaining  in  the  pine  forests  of  Scotland,  and 
also  in  tho  mountainous  parts  of  Ireland.'  Bewick  speaks 
of  it  as  very  rare  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  last  edition  of 
M'jntagu  ( 1833)  it  is  stated  that  the  bird  wa.s  last  seen  in 
1760  in  the  woods  of  Strath-gluss,  that  it  continued  in 
Strathspey  till  1745,  and  that  recent  attempts  have  been 
made  to  re-introduce  it  from  Norway  without  success. 
Selby  (1825)  alludes  to  its  extirpation,  and  omits  tho  spe- 
cies. Jenyns  (183.5)  observes  that  it  was  formerly  abun- 
dant in  the  mountainous  forests  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
but  that  it  is  now  extirpated.*  A living  pair  came  into 
Ibe  possession  of  the  Zoologicol  Society  of  London,  but 
Ch^  did  not  long  survive  the  loss  of  liberty. 

Wo  agree  with  Mr.  Lloyd  that  it  is  a pity  more  attempts 
are  not  made  to  rc-inlroduco  this  noble  species,  cipocially  in 
S<^otlund.  a locality,  as  he  observes,  not  very  dissimilar  to 
tho  south  of  Sweden •ospccially  now  that  the  pine  so  much 
abounds  there,  from  which  tree  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow  the  cnpcrcailics  obtain  nearly  their  whole  suste- 
nance. He  adds  that  it  is  true  a pair  once  in  a while  have 
• But  ws  a,  8CS. 


been  brought  over  to  this  country  from  Scandinavia,  though 
from  some  cause  or  other,  and  none  more  likely  than  over 
and  improper  feeding,  thcmi  have  i>oon  perished.  Tlie  ex- 
periment, as  he  says,  should  be  made  with  a greater  num- 
ber of  birds,  and  they  should  be  entrusted  to  a person  fully 
conversant  with  their  habits.  They  are  often  uumesticated 
in  Sweden,  and  at  both  Uddeholm  and  Riaitter  Mr.  Lluvd 
knew  that  they  were  kept  for  a long  period  in  aviaries  liir 
the  purpose.  Those  wore  so  perfectly  tame  as  to  feed  out 
of  tho  hand.  Their  food  principally  consisted  of  oats  uiid 
the  leaves  of  the  Scotch  fir  ( Pinue  sylvestris),  large  branches 
of  which  were  usually  introduced  into  their  caues  otu-e  or 
more  in  the  course  of  the  week;  they  were  alsn  supplied 
with  abundance  of  native  berries  when  procurable.  They 
' were  amply  provided  at  all  times  with  water  and  sand ; tho 
I latter  of  which  was  of  a rather  coarse  quality,  and  both  were 
! changed  pretty  frequently.  The  same  author  observes  that 
it  is  a mistake  that  the  capercailie  will  not  brotnl  in  a state 
I of  domestication  ; and  os  we  are  not  without  hope  that  somu 
spirited  proprietors— and  Scotland  has  manv  sucli — may 
follow  the  example  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
store the  bird  to  our  Fauna,  we  insert  the  following  anec- 
dotes and  dinKtions  to  stimulate  and  guide  those  w)io%iay 
be  inclined  to  try  their  fortune 

‘ A few  years  ago.'  writes  Mr.  Lloyd  in  his  interesting 
Field  Sporti,  ‘ I procured  a brace  of  those  birds,  eunicisting 
of  cock  and  hen,  for  a friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Thomas  Fowcll 
Buxton,  the  member  for  Weymouth,  then  resident  at  Cro- 
mer Hall  in  Norfolk.  After  a lapse  of  a few  months  tho 
hen  laid  six  eggs,  and  from  these,  in  process  of  time,  six 
capercali  were  produced.  Tho  chicks  lived  until  they  liud 
attained  to  a very  considerable  size,  when,  owing  to  the 
cBtiots,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  a biirnhig  sun,  to  which  they 
had  been  incautiously  cxjwsed,  the  whole  of  them,  together 
with  the  mother,  died.  On  this  mishap  the  old  cock,  the 
only  survivor,  wa.s  turnc<l  Irxisc  into  the  game  preserves, 
where  he  remained  in  a thriving  condition  for  about  a year 
and  a half.  At  last  however  he  also  met  his  diwm,  though 
this  was  supposed  to  be  owing  rather  to  accidental  than  na- 
tural causes.' 

In  further  corrul>oraiion  of  the  fact  that  the  capercali  will 
breed  when  in  confinement,  wo  make  the  fallowing  quota- 
tion from  Mr  Nilsson’s  work.  That  gentleman's  authority 
was  the  ufwer  director  of  Dhr;  and  the  birds  alluded  to 
were  at  a forge  in  tho  province  of  Dalccarlia : — 

‘Tliey  were  kept  together  during  the  winter  in  a large 
loft  over  a born,  and  were  fctl  with  com,  and  got  occasion- 
ally a change  of  fresh  spruce  fir,  pine,  and  juniper  sprigs. 
Early  in  the  spring  they  were  let  out  into  an  inchisuro  near 
tho  liousc,  proteclerl  by  a high  and  close  fence,  in  which 
were  severaWfirs  and  pines,  the  common  trees  of  the  placo. 
In  this  inclosurc  they  were  never  disturlK.'d ; and  during 
the  sitting  season  no  one  approached  except  the  person  who 
laid  in  the  meat,  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  liorley,  be- 
sides fresh  sprigs  of  tho  kinds  b'^foro  mentioned.  It  is  an 
indispensable  rule  that  they  shall  have  full  liberty,  and  re- 
main entirely  undisturbed,  if  the  hens  are  to  sit  and  hatch 
their  young.  As  soon  as  this  had  occurred,  and  the  brood 
were  out,  they  were  removed  to  the  yard,  which  was  also 
roomy,  and  so  closely  fenced  that  thu  young  ones  could 
not  escape  through ; and  within  this  fence  were  hedges 
and  a number  of  buidies  planted.  Of  the  old  ones  one 
of  tbo  wings  was  always  clipped,  to  prevent  their  flying. 
1 have  seen  several  times  such  broods,  both  of  black  game 
and  capercali,  eight  to  twelve  young  ones  belonging  to 
each  hen.  They  were  so  tame  that,  like  our  common  hens, 
they  would  run  forward  wlien  corn  was  thrown  to  them. 
They  should  always  have  a good  supply  of  sand  and  fresh 
water.’ 

M.  GreifT  gives  tlie  following  directions  fur  rearing  tho 
young : 

' The  eggs,*  usually  so  called,  to  bo  found  in  ant-hills  and 
stubble,  are  to  be  gathered ; hard  boiled  eggs  are  to  bo 
chop|>ed  and  raixca  amongst  fine  moistened  barley-meal; 
also  pea-haulm  and  trefoil -grass  are  to  be  given  them  for 
food,  and  water  to  drink,  which  must  be  placed  so  that  they 
cannot  overturn  the  pitcher,  for  they  suffer  very  much  if 
they  get  wet  when  they  arc  young.  Dry  sand  and  mould 
they  never  should  be  without.  When  they  get  larger,  and 
cabbage-leaves,  slrawberrics,  cranberries,  and  blueberries 
are  to  be  had,  they  ore  fond  of  such  food ; and  when  thev 
arc  full  grown  they  eat  barley  and  wheat;  oud  in  winter 
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they  sbotilcl  fi^ot  yotini;  shooU  of  pine  ao4  birch>budit.  I 
have  Men  many  people  who  Ihouf^t  they  treated  young 
binU  well  by  giving  them  juniper  berries  ; but  they  never 
resort  to  this  kind  of  food  but  in  rose  of  necessity.' 

Tlie  following  observations  of  Professor  Nilsson  show  how 
well  this  bird  is  adapted  for  the  gome  preserve. 

* When  the  capercali  is  reared  from  the  time  of  being  a 
chicken,  bo  frequently  becomes  as  tame  as  a domestic  fowl, 
and  may  be  salely  li<rt  by  liiroaetf.  He,  however,  seldom 
loses  his  natural  bolikness,  and,  like  the  turkey-cock,  will 
often  rty  at  and  peck  people.  He  never  becomos  so  tame 
and  familiar  as  the  black*cock.  Kven  in  bis  wild  state  the 
capercali  frequently  forgets  bis  inherent  shyness,  and  will 
attack  people  when  approaching  his  place  of  resort.  Mr. 
Alderlwg  mentions  such  an  occurrence.  During  a number 
of  years,  an  old  rapercab-oock  had  been  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quenting the  estate  of  Villinge  at  W'ermdb,  who,  as  often 
as  lie  hoard  the  voice  of  people  in  the  adjoining  wood,  had 
the  boldness  to  station  himself  on  the  ground,  and,  during 
a continual  Happing  of  bis  wings,  pecked  at  the  legs  and  feet 
of  those  that  disturbed  hU  domain.' 

Fur  the  details  of  the  experiment  made  by  Lord  Fife  in 
th^yeara  1828.  1829,  1830,  and  1831,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Wilson's  interesting  paper  in  ‘Jameson's 
Journal'  for  Julv,  183?.  Suflioeitto  say  that,  after  some 
failures,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  August,  1831,  saw  at  Braomar  Ht-e 
young  capercaihes,  which  had  been  hatched  there,  and 
were,  with  their  parents,  in  good  health.  The  intention 
of  the  Thane  was.  ' as  soon  as  some  healthy  broods  bad 
been  reared  in  confinement,  to  liberate  a few  in  the 
old  pine  woods  of  Hraeraar,  and  thus  eventually  to  stock 
with  the  fino^t  of  feathered  game  the  noblest  of  Scottish 
furr^ts.' 

— Tcmmiiick  makes  it  to  consist  of  many  sorts  of 
berrii's.  the  buds  and  young  shoots  of  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
of  Alj>mc  shrubs ; also  of  insects,  but  rarely  of  seeds.  Mr. 
Lloyd  says  that  it  feeds  principally  on  tbe  leaves  of  the 
Smidi  fir  (Tail,  and  very  rarely  on  tboae  of  the  spruce 
(Oran):  also  on  juniper  bernes,  cranberries,  bluelwrriea, 
and  Olliers  common  to  the  northern  forests,  and  oecaakmally 
in  the  winter  time  on  the  buds  of  the  birch  &c.  The  young, 
he  says,  are.  for  the  most  part,  sustained  at  first  on  ants, 
worms,  insects,  &«. 

i^eprfiduction. — Tcmrainck  says  that  tlie  nest  is  formod 
in  high  herbage  and  under  bushes,  and  that  the  heu  lays 
from  six  to  aixtecn  obtuse  eggs  of  a dirty  white  colour, 
marked  with  yollowUh  spots.  I.athara  states  that  he  is  well 
informed  that  the  neict  of  one  found  in  Scotland  was  placed 
on  a Seotob  pine : ‘ if  so.*  says  Montagu,  * it  difiers  from  all 
the  genus,  who  are  known  to  lay  tbeir  eggs  on  the  bare 
ground.'  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  had  Uio  best  oppartunities  for 
aaoarlBining  the  fact,  observes  that  the  hen  makes  l»er  neat 
upon  the  ground,  and  laya  from  six  to  twelve  eggs,  and  that 
Iht  youug  keen  with  hur  till  towanls  the  appruiu'h  of  win- 
ter : but  that  ttic  oocks  aenarate  from  the  mother  before  the 
hen*.  The  same  author  ueacrihea,  evidently  from  personal 
observation,  the  Uk  or  play  of  the  male  in  the  brooding  aea- 
aon,  and  a.s  it  is  in  itself  moat  iiuerehting.  and  curreoU  some 
errors  which  have  gone  abrood  on  the  subject,  wo  make  no 
apology  for  inserting  it. 

‘ At  this  period,  and  often  when  the  ground  is  still  deeply 
covered  with  snow,  the  cook  stations  himself  on  a pine,  and 
coinmenoes  his  love-song,  at  play  as  it  is  termed  in  Sweden, 
to  attract  the  hens  abemt  him.  This  is  usually  from  the 
first  dawn  of  day  to  aunrise.  or  from  a litUo  after  sunset 
miiil  it  is  quite  dark.  The  time,  however,  more  or  leu.  de- 
pends upon  the  niildneu  of  the  weather,  and  the  advanced 
stale  of  the  season. 

' I>uring  his  play  the  neck  of  the  capercali  is  stretched 
out,  his  tail  is  raisM  and  spread  like  a fan,  his  wings  droop, 
his  feathers  are  ruffled  up.  and,  in  short,  he  much  resembles 
in  appearance  an  angry  turkey -cook.  He  begins  his  play  with 
a call  oometbing  resembling  Pelier,  yeUer^piAleTi  these 
sounds  be  repeats  at  first  at  some  little  intervals  ; but  at  ho 

roceeds  they  increase  m rapidity  until  at  last,  and  after  per- 

apa  the  lapse  of  a minute  or  so,  he  makes  a sort  of  gulp  in 
his  throat,  aud  finishes  with  sucking  in,  as  it  were,  his 
breath. 

‘ During  the  continuanoe  of  this  Uttar  process,  which  only 
lasts  a few  seconds,  the  head  of  llie  caperrali  is  thrown  up, 
bis  ryes  are  narlially  closed  and  bis  whole  apitearanee 
would  denote  that  bo  is  worked  up  into  an  agony  of  passion. 
At  tbit  time  bis  faculties  are  much  absorbed,  and  it  is  not 


difiicult  to  approach  him : many,  indeed,  and  among  tlia 
rest  Mr.  Nilsson,  assert  that  the  capercali  can  then 
neither  see  nor  hear:  and  that  be  is  not  aware  of  the  report 
or  flash  of  a gun.  even  if  fired  immediately  near  to  him.  To 
this  assertion  I cannot  agree,  for  though' it  is  true  that  if 
the  caperrali  has  not  been  much  disturbed  prenously  he  is 
not  easily  frightened  during  the  la&t  notes,  if  so  it  may  Ik* 
termef|,*of  bis  play ; should  the  contrary  be  the  case  lie  is 
constantly  on  the  watch,  and  I have  reason  to  know  tliat. 
even  at  that  time,  if  noise  be  made,  or  that  a person  expos4-s  • 
himself  incautiously,  he  takes  alarm  and  immcdiatelv 
ttios. 

• The  play  of  the  capercali  is  not  loud,  and  should  there  be 
wind  stirring  in  the  trees  at  the  time,  it  cannot  be  heard  at 
any  considerable  distance.  Indeed,  during  the  calmest  and 
most  favourable  weather,  it  is  not  audible  at  more  than  two 
or  three  hundred  paces. 

* On  bearing  the  call  of  the  cock,  the  hens,  whose  erv  in 
some  degree  resembles  the  croak  of  the  raven,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  sounds  GocA,  ^ocA,  gor.k,  assemble  from  all 
parts  of  the  surrounding  forest.  Tlie  male  bird  now  de- 
Koends  from  the  eminence  on  which  he  was  perchc<l  to  the 
ground,  where  he  and  bis  female  friends  join  company.  Tho 
capercali  docs  not  play  indmcriminatcly  over  the  forest,  hut 
he  has  his  certain  stations  (Tjador-iekt  which  may  perhaps 
be  rendered  his  playing  grounds.)  These,  however,  are 
oflon  of  some  little  extent.  Here,  unless  very  much  per- 
secuted, the  song  of  these  birds  may  be  heard  in  the  spring 
for  years  together.  The  capercali  does  not  during  his  piny 
confine  himself  to  any  particular  tree,  as  Mr.  Nilsson 
Mserts  to  be  the  case,  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  seddom  he  is 
to  bo  met  with  exactly  on  the  same  spot  for  two  days  in  sue 
cession. 

' On  these  Ifk  several  capercali  may  occasionally  bo  heanl 
playing  at  tbe  same  time ; Mr.  Orciff,  in  his  quaint  way,  ob- 
senes,  “ it  then  goes  gloriously."  But  so  long  as  the  old 
male  birds  are  alive  they  will  not.  it  is  said,  permit  the 
young  ones  or  those  of  the  preceding  season  to  play.  Should 
tho  old  birds,  however,  be  killed,  the  young  ones,  in  the 
course  of  a day  or  two,  usually  open  their  pipes.  Com- 
bats, as  it  may  be  supposed,  not  unfrequcntly  take  place 
on  these  occasions,  though  1 do  not  recollect  having  heard 
of  more  than  two  of  those  birds  being  engaged  at  tho  same 
time. 

• Though  altogether  conlrarv'  to  law,  it  is  now  that  tho 
greatest  slaughter  is  ceromitt^  among  the  capercali : for 
any  lump  of  a fellow  who  has  strength  to  draw  a trigger 
may,  with  a little  instruction,  manage  to  knock  them 
down.  But  as  tho  plan  of  shooting  these  noble  birds  during 
iheir  plav  is  something  curious,  1 shall  do  my  best  to 
dei»rrif>e  it. 

* It  being  first  ascertained  where  the  lek  is  situated,  which 
is  cororounly  known  to  tho  peasants  an<l  others  in  the  vici- 
nity, the  sportsman  (if  so  he  may  be  called)  proceeds  to  the 
spot,  and  listens  in  profound  siluncc  unti\  he  hears  the  call 
ofthe  cock.  So  long,  however,  as  the  bird  only  rojieats  his’ 
commencing  sound,  he  must,  if  bo  be  at  ail  near  to  him,  re- 
main stationary  ; but  the  instant  the  capercali  comes  to  the 
wind-up.  tho  gulp,  &c.,  during  which,  as  I have  said,  his 
faculties  of  both  seeing  ami  bearing  aru  in  a degree  ab- 
sorbed. then  he  may  advance  a little.  But  this  note  lasts 
so  short  a time  that  the  sportsman  is  seldom  ahio  to  take 
more  than  three  or  four  steps  before  it  ceases,  fur  the  in- 
stant that  is  the  ca.se  he  must  again  halt,  and.  if  in  an  ex- 
posed situation,  remain  fixed  like  a statue.  This  is  abMi- 
lutoly  necessary,  for  during  his  play,  excepting  when 
making  tho  gulp.  &c.,  tho  capercali  is  exceedingly  watch- 
ful, and  easily  lakes  the  alarml  If  all  remain  quiet,  the 
bird  usually  goes  on  again  immediately  with  his  first  strain  ; 
and  when  lie  once  more  comes  to  the  final  note,  the  sports- 
man advances  os  before,  and  soon,  until  he  gets  within 
range  of  shot. 

‘ To  become  a proficient  at  this  sport  requires  a good  deal 
of  practice.  In  the  first  place,  a person  must  know  Imw  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ground  when  adi’anring  upm  the 
capercali,  for,  if  full  daylight,  this  is  hanlly  practicable  (what- 
ever may  be  said  to  the  contrary)  in  exp>sed  situations: 
and  in  the  next,  that  he  may  not  move  forward,  excepting 
upon  tbe  note  which  is  so  fatal  to  that  bird.  This  is  likely 
enough  to  happen,  if  it  be  an  old  cock  that  has  Ik-vii  pre- 
viously exposed  to  shots,  for  he  ofieii  runs  on.  os  1 have 
repeatedly  heanl  him.  with  Pellfr,  pellfr.  peller,  until  one 
supposes  he  is  just  coming  to  the  gulp,  when  be  suddenly 
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make  a full  itop.  If,  therefore,  a person  was  then  inoau> 
tiuukly  to  advance  he  vould  in  all  probability  instantly  take 
to  lliKht, 

* At  the  Ukt  the  cocks  most  commonly  fall  the  sacrifice  ; 
for  llte  hens,  as  well  from  tbcir  colour  more  resemblint;  the 
f'dia^o  of  tho  trees,  as  from  the  sportsman  having  larKor 
and  better  |{amo  in  view,  usually  escape.  This  is  a fortu* 
tuite  circumstance ; as  were  a proportionate  slaughter  to 
take  place  amon^  the  latter  as  the  forucr.  the  breed  iu  many 
parts  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  would  soon  be  exter- 
minated. 

* In  fullowinf;  this  amusement,  accidents  have  occurred 
In  the  ploom  of  the  morning  or  evening,  it  has  happened 
that  whilst  a person  has  been  stealing  silently  forward 
among  the  trees,  he  has  been  taken  by  others  engaged  id 
the  same  pursuit  for  a wild  beast,  iikI  in  consequence  a ball 
has  been  sent  whistling  after  him.  I heard  of  one  man  who 
in  this  manner  was  sliot  througli  the  body. 

* The  number  of  cupercah  a man  may  shoot  in  a given 
period  by  the  above  means,  depends  altogether  upon  cir- 
C4imstanccs.  Indeed  it  uAen  happens  that  in  countries 
abounding  with  those  birds,  from  the  state  of  the  weather, 
there  being  a crust  upon  the  snow,  &c.,  tho  must  expo- 
rienc4>d  chasseurs  will  hanlly  kill  a single  one  for  days 
together.  1 have  however  heard  {H.*oplu  assert  they  have 
bagget.1  as  many  as  six  or  seven  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
and  eiening  of  the  same  day  ; but  one  or  two  is  a mucii 
more  usual  number.  A peasant  in  the  inlenur,  who  devotes 
a gr>o'l  deal  of  time  to  the  purjiose,  will,  if  ho  understand 
what  he  is  about,  commonly  kdl  from  fifteen  to  twenty  ; and 
ill  one  iiistanec  I remember  hearing  of  twenty-uino  in  the 
course  of  the  season.  This,  in  a country  where  every  one 
curries  a gun,  will  give  an  hlea  of  the  havoc  that  is  made 
among  tho  caiiurculi,  ami  readily  explains  their  present  (as 
1 contend)  scarcity. 

‘TltuugU  this  plan  of  shooting  tho  capcrcali  during  the 
spring  is  common  throughout  niocit  parts  of  Scandinavia,  I 
am  told,  that  in  Norrland  and  Wiislerbotten,  from  whence 
Stockholm  is  furnished  with  its  principal  supplies  of  game, 
that  (IcsUrurtive  practice  is  not  generally  adopted.  Tliii 
arises  from  the  people  in  those  districts  having  sense  enough 
to  know,  that  if  they  kill  too  many  of  the  cocks  in  the 
spring,  there  is  little  probability  of  there  being  a good  breed 
during  tho  succeeding  autumn. 

‘The  caperculi  occasionally  strikes  up  a few  notes,  in  the 
manner  of  which  I have  s|K>koti,  during  the  autumnal 
months, — about  Michaelmas,  1 believe.  For  this  it  is  per- 
ha|>s  ditTicult  to  assign  a reason.  Mr.  OreifiT  suggests  that 
it  may  be  to  show  the  voung  birds  whore  the  leh  is  situated.*' 
I have  never  myself  hoard  the  capcrcali  playing  at  this  pe- 
rio<l  of  tho  year ; but  I have  met  with  men.  on  whose  word 
1 am  inclined  to  place  confidence,  who  have  repeatedly 
killcil  them  at  that  time  whiUt  so  occupied. 

* Though  so  many  of  those  magnificent  birds  arc  destroyed 
by  the  utu>portsmanlike  means  which  I have  just  dcscrilK'd, 
it  rarely  happens  that  more  than  one  of  them  is  killed  at  a 
bhul ; indeed  I never  heard  of  but  a solitary  instance,  whoru 
as  many  as  three  were  destroyed  at  a single  discharge.  This 
1 am  aw  are  is  a little  at  variance  with  the  statement  of  other 
Scandinavian  travellers:  one  among  them  says,  " In  that 
season  (the  spring)  the  peasant,  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
muniiug  sallies  forth  into  the  forest,  armwl  with  his  fowling- 
piece.  and  listens  attentively  for  tho  voice  of  the  i-ock,  which, 
perched  on  a lofty  pine,  brings  tho  hens  together  from  all 
|iarts ; tho  other  cocks  likewise  repair  to  the  spot.  and.  in- 
stigated hy  love  and  jealousy,  a furious  battle  commences, 
during  which  they  are  so  deeply  cngagcil,  and  so  matteiilive 
to  their  own  safety,  that  the  gunner  will  frequently  kill  no 
loss  than  adozon  of  these  largo  birds  at  a shut."  Of  course 
it  is  not  for  me  to  contradict  this  statement,  though,  inde- 
pendently of  its  not  being  usual  fur  the  cai^rcali  to  engoge 
>n  such  battles-royal  as  are  hero  described,  it  would  seem  to 
n-quire  a gun  of  no  ordinary  calibre  to  slaughter  at  a single 
discharge  a dozen  birds,  each  of  wliich  is  pretty  nearly  as 
large  as  a turkey-cock. 

*The  traveller  to  whom  1 have  just  alluded,  in  speaking 
of  the  ca4>ercali,  in  another  part  of  his  work  says.  The 
dillU’ultv  of  finding  their  eggs  is  so  great,  that  tho  jioasants 
even  seem  to  confer  it  in  a manner  proverbial ; and  1 
never  mot  with  one  of  them  who  had  either  soon  the  same 
or  cliscovere<l  a nest.**  This  may  be  the  case,  for  all  1 know 
to  the  ruiUrary,  in  other  parts  of^andinavia;  but  in  Werme- 
la^  and  the  adjacent  proyinoes,  at  all  events,  it  was  no 


unusual  oocurrenca  for  paopla  to  fall  in  with  both  ona  and 
the  other. 

' The  same  autnor,  in  deseribing  the  play  of  the  capcrcali, 
has,  I apprehend,  committed  a mistake,  fur  be  says,  His 
note,  though  extremely  varied  during  the  breeding-seaimn. 
consists  principally  of  an  extremely  loud  hissing  kind  ul 
cooing,  which  may  be  heard  for  a considerable  dialanco 
around."  Now,  this  description,  which  would  not  inaptly 
apply  to  the  black-cock,  is  certainly  os  opposite  as  hght  is 
fium  darkness  to  the  play  of  the  capercali.’ 

Chace. — Our  limits  aill  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  more  legitimate  cuace,  which  will  be  fouml  in 
Mr.  Lloyd's  book  : suilice  it  to  say  that  the  ride  is  the  in- 
Btrunient  usc<l  by  the  fair  sportsman,  and  that,  in  the  course 
of  luH  s]>or(,  Mr.  Lloyd  observed  that  when  the  weather  is 
cold,  and  tho  snow  louse  and  bofl,  the  capercali  not  uiifro- 
([ueutly  buries  himself  benuath  its  surfaco  during  tho  night 
season,  ami  unco  m a while  be  found  the  bird  in  tlinl  situa- 
tion in  the  day-time;  so  that  tho  old  wood-cuts  of  gruuMi 
ncstlmg  under  the  snow  are  not  entirely  without  foundation. 
Mr.  Lloyd  remarks  that  tho  capercali  often  becomes  the 
prev  of  the  great  horned  owl.  [Boho.] 

Vtility  to  mnn.— As  an  article  uf  food  the  capcrcali  is 
justly  admired;  and  tho  rapidity  of  communication  con- 
sequent u|>uii  the  increased  and  increasing  development  of 
(he  powers  of  steam,  now  furnishes  annually  the  shops  of 
the  l»;nduu  poulccrera  with  a supply  in  the  spring.  Some 
assert  that  at  certain  seasons  the  Ilavuur  of  the  bird  is  ren- 
dered extremely  unpleasant  by  the  fir-buds  which  then  (urut 
its  food;  but  thc»>e  which  wo  have  tusied  were  excellent. 
The  hen,  though  smaller,  is  in  our  opinion  preferable  to  ihe 
cock.  In  preparing  the  bird  fur  roosting,  the  breast  should 
he  skinned  and  a vc«l-caul  spread  over  it. 

Description. — Male. — Elongated  feathers  of  the  throat 
black  ; tho  rest  of  the  head  and  neck  ashy  black ; eyebrows 
red ; wings  and  scapulars  brown,  sprinkled  with  small  black 
dots;  breast  changeable  green;  IwUy  and  alnlomen  black, 
with  while  spots;  rump  and  Hanks  spriiikle<l  with  a»liy 
zigzags  on  a black  ground;  tail-feathers  black,  with  some 
small  white  spots  disposed  at  about  two  inches  from  their 
extremities;  lu'i/  nearly  three  inches  long,  very  strong, 
hooked,  and  of  a whitish  horn-colour;  iris  clear  blown; 
length  about  2 feet  10  inches;  usual  weight  from  9 to  12  lbs. 
i Graves  says  that  the  fine  s;>ecimen  fn'm  which  his  figure 
was  taken  measured  3 feet  inch  in  length,  7 feet  6 inches 
in  breadtli,  and  weighed  Id  lbs.  2l  ounces. 

Femu/e,— Striped  and  spotted  with  red  or  hay,  black 
and  while;  fealacrs  of  the  head  bright  ruddy,  and  those 
of  tho  breast  deep  red  ; tail  ruddy,  stri|>cd  with  black  ; bill 
blackish  brow u ; size  about  une-lhird  less  than  that  of  the 
male. 

Young  mates,  after  their  first  moult. — Breast  of  a loss 
lustrous  green  than  in  the  old  birds,  and  tho  ash-colour 
predominating  over  the  black;  some  red  feathers  i-jMitted 
w ith  black  are  scatlcrod  irregularly  over  the  plumage.  He- 
fore  tho  first  moult  the  young  males  resemble  ihu  females. 

N.  B.  There  are  some  anatomical  difTcrences  l>etwoeii 
the  form  and  extent  uf  the  traclioa  of  the  male  and  that  of 
tho  female. 

IlYDRtOS. 

Mr.  Lloyd  says  that  tho  capcrcali  occasionally  breed  with 
the  black  game ; the  produce  of  which  arc  in  Sweileii  railed 
I llackichoncn : these  partake  of  the  leading  characters  of 
[ both  species ; but  tbcir  size  and  colour  greatly  depend  upon 
I whether  tho  connexion  was  between  the  c.'ipercali  cock  and 
the  grey  hen,  or  vice  veni.  ‘Out  of  twenty  racklchanai', 
I which  is  tho  male,  two,  according  to  Mr.  Falk,  are  not  alike ; 
and  tho  difference  of  colour  observable  among  the  racklc- 
bdnan.  which  is  the  female,  but  very  rare,  is  still  greater. 
Kacklohniien  are  very  seldom  tn  be  met  with.  During  my 
stay  in  Wcrmeland,  however,  Mr,  Falk  had  two  of  tiieso 
birds  in  his  possession,  and  1 myself  sh<>t  a third.'  Tlie 
bird  boro  alluded  to  was  probably  tho  rakcUmn  (7>/rdo 
mediiu  of  Meyer),  which  Tomminck  observes,  some  natural- 
ists, and  recently  M.  Nilsson,  have  erroneously  considere*) 
a bybnd  between  the  capercali  and  black  cock.  But  at 
Hraomar,  in  lb28,in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  hen 
wbKh  had  been  imported  with  a cock,  a common  born-duir 
hen  was  introduced  to  the  latter.  The  result,  acoorduig  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  was,  that  she  bid  several  eggv.  which  were 
placed  under  other  hens  ; but  from  these  eggs  only  a single 
bird  was  hatched,  and  when  it  was  first  ebservod  it  was 
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found  lying  detd.  It  was  however  an  evident  mule  or  hy- 
brid, and  showed  such  unequivocal  marks  of  the  capercali 
chapter  as  could  not  be  mistaken. 


[T«lrao  t*(0|^flti». 

CAPERNAUM,  an  antlcnt  city  of  Galilee  in  Palestine, 
about  seventy  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Jerusalem.  It  is  situated 
on  the  north-western  shoro  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  It  was 
a place  of  considerable  importance  in  (be  time  of  Christ, 
who  describeti  it  at  ' exalted  unto  heaven.'  The  place 
derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  New  Te:«tament.  It  was  there  that  Jesus 
Christ  commenced  his  public  ministry  ; and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood he  delivered  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Its  con- 
tinued iropenilency  and  unbelief,  notwithstanding  the 
peculiar  opportunities  with  which  it  was  favoured,  led  to  the 
denunciations  pronounced  against  it.  No  town  now  exists 
on  the  spot  which  is  usually  recognized  as  the  Capernaum 
of  Scripture.  This  place  is  now  called  Tel-Houm,  Tut- 
Hewn,  or  T«l-Hoohm,  according  as  travellers  variously 
pronounce  the  Arabic  name,  near  which  the  rivulet  £l 
Eshe  empties  itself  into  the  I..ake  of  Tiberias.  The  view  of 
the  lake  from  this  place  is  peculiarly  grand  and  impressive. 
Capeniaum  is  now  only  a Bedouin  station ; but  the  former 
existence  of  a town  of  some  importance  is  proved  by  frag- 
ments of  buildings,  bewn  stones,  and  broken  {Mttery, 
strewed  to  a considerable  extent  around.  The  foundations 
of  a large  and  magnificent  edifice  may  still  be  seen ; but 
not  enough  of  (be  building  itself  to  determine  whether  it 
was  a temple  or  a palace. 

CAPET.  HUCtUES,  the  founder  of  the  third,  or,  as 
it  has  been  called  from  him,  (be  Capelian  dynasty  of 
French  princes,  of  whom  little  authentic  information  is 
preseiwed.  The  monks  indeed  speak  of  a vision  which  in- 
formed him  that  the  translation  of  the  bones  of  St  Riquiee 
from  Flsnders  to  the  confessor's  own  monastery  at  Centule, 
should  be  rewarded  by  the  crown  of  Prance  for  him.soir,  and 
its  duration  in  his  family  till  the  seventh  generation.  His 
own  great  fief,  as  Count  of  Paris,  gave  him  considerable 
predominance  ; and  on  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Carlo* 
vingians.  a.  d.  9b7,  Louis  V.  the  Slothful  {Le  Fainfanl),  he 
successfully  usurped  the  throne,  and  was  confirmed  in  its 
seizure  by  the  confederacy  of  turbulent  barons,  who  yielding 
him  as  much  obedience  as  it  suited  them.  investe<l  him  with 
the  nominal  title  of  king.  What  remains  to  be  told  of 
Ilugucs  Capet  after  his  accession  belongs  entirely  to 
general  historv.  The  origin  of  the  name  of  the  family  has ! 


been  disputed,  and  indeed  by  some  has  been  considered  a 
guen  in  ridicule;  but  the  chroniclers  in  general  affirm  that 
tic  was  a knight  of  antient  and  noble  extraction,  and  the 
imputation  of  plebeian  birth  which  has  been  advanced 
against  bim  is  manifestly  founded  upon  a misconstniction 
ci'  a well-known  line  in  the  Purgatory  of  Dante,  canto  xx.. 
in  which  that  poet  satirically  makes  tlio  usurper  declare  of 
himself—'  1 was  the  son  of  a butcher  of  Paris.’  The  com- 
mentators explain  this  line  bv  ailding.  that  Huguos  the 
Great,  Count  of  Paris,  the  father  of  Hugues  Capet,  was  a 
rigid  executioner  of  the  sentences  which  ho  bad  passed. 
M.  de  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Francais,  iv..  38,  has  sliown 
tliat  Velly  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  his  account  of  the  family 
of  Capet ; but  the  reader  may  be  safely  referred  to  M.  du 
Sismondi  himself,  to  the  Preface  to  the  third  volume  of  the 
great  oollection,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Bou- 
quet, or  to  tbo  Preuves  ae  la  (Jinialogie  de  Hugues  Capet 
in  L'Art  de  verifier  Us  Dates,  i.  566. 

A single  ane^oto  may  suffice  to  show  the  little  authority 
which  Hugues  possessed  over  his  vassals.  * Who  has  made 
you  count?'  was  the  inquiry  which  ho  directed  a herald  to 
put  to  Aldebert  de  Perigueux,  who  bad  assumed  the  title 
of  Count  of  Puictiers  and  of  Tours.  * And  who  has  made 
)ott  king?'  was  the  only  reply  which  Aldebert  vouchsafed 
to  return  by  the  same  messenger.  As  a supposed  aloiio- 
mont  for  the  illegitimacy  of  his  accession,  Hugues  himself 
never  wore  the  crown.  Some  have  slated  that,  by  abstaining 
from  this  bauble  of  royalty,  ho  hoped  to  obtain  the  addition 
of  one  generation  to  those  which  had  been  prophesied  to 
him.  ^th  the  dates  of  his  usurpation  and  of  his  death 
iiru  uncertain,  but  the  former  is  usually  fixed  in  a.o.  987  ; 
tho  latter  a.d.  996.  Thirteen  kings  (fourteen  if  we  include 
John,  who  lived  but  eight  days,  and  was  never  crowned) 
succeeded  (Vom  his  family : and  it  was  not  until  1326,  that 
Pliilip  VI.  of  Valois  transferred  the  sceptre  to  his  own  most 
detestable  race. 

The  family  of  I.orraine,  which  had  boon  excluded  by 
Huguos  Capet  when  he  put  aside  tho  right  of  Charles 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  uncle  of  Louis  V.,  proudly  boastctl  of 
their  C^rlovingian  origin;  and  the  party  name  Huguenot, 
w Inch  arose  during  tlio  wars  of  the  League,  has  sometimes 
iH'un  attributed  to  the  attachment  manifested  by  tbo  re- 
formed to  tbo  reigning  king,  the  representative  of  Hugues 
C'ltpet.  in  preference  to  the  (Suiscs,  who  were  derived  from 
Oiarlcmagne.  On  the  accession  of  the  line  of  Bourbon, 
the  name  was  either  adopted  by  them  or  given  to  them  ; and 
all  the  processes  in  the  trial  of  tho  unfortunate  Leuis  XVI. 
wl  to  directed  against  Louis  Capet. 

CAPERS,  the  young  flower-buds  of  Cappuns  sjnnosa. 

[(’APPAhtOACB.K.^ 

OA^PIAS.  This  term  denotes  in  law  certain  writs  so 
called  from  the  occnrrence  of  the  word  (capias)  in  the  an- 
ticnt  J.AUn  forms : — 

1.  Capias  ad  respondendum.  This  is  a judicial  writ  by 
which  all  personal  actions  (that  is.  such  as  do  not  relate 
to  land  or  real  property)  are  commenced  in  the  superior 
courts  of  common  law  against  any  person  whom  it  is  in- 
tended to  arrest  or  bola  to  bail,  ana  who  is  not  already  in 
custody. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Uniformity  of  Process  Act 
(2  Will.  IV.  c.  39),  the  force  of  the  writ  of  capias  ad  re- 
spondendum  therein  prescribed  is  the  same  in  all  the  courts ; 
and  it  is  also  the  actual  commencement  of  the  action.  In 
form  it  is  a command  from  the  king  to  the  sberilT,  to  take 
the  defendant  if  he  shall  be  found  in  bis  bailiwick,  and 
him  safely  keep  until  ho  shall  have  given  bail,  or  mode  a 
deposit  according  to  law  in  a specified  action  at  the  suit  of 
the  plaintiflT,  or  until  (he  defendant  shall  by  other  lawful 
means  be  discharged  from  custody.  The  sheriflf  is  also  re- 
Quired  to  deliver  a copy  of  the  writ  to  the  defendant ; and 
the  defendant  is  enjoined  to  t.\ke  notice  that  within  eight 
days  after  the  exeention  of  it  he  must  rouse  special  bail  to 
be  put  in  for  him  in  the  court  from  which  the  writ  is  issued. 
The  sheriff  is  also  commanded  to  make  ins  return  to  the 
writ  immciliately  after  he  has  executed  it,  stating  the  day 
of  such  execution  ; or  if  not  executed  within  four  calendar 
months  from  the  date,  then  that  be  also  return  it,  or  sooner, 
if  lawfully  required  to  do  so.  It  is  witnessed  in  the  name 
of  the  chief  judge  of  the  court  from  which  it  issues,  and  is 
dated  on  the  day  it  issues. 

2.  Capias  ad  satis/aciendum,  usually  called  a m so. 
This  is  a writ  of  execution  to  imprison  tho  person  of  the 
defendant  aAer  judgment  has  been  obtained  against  bim, 
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ontil  he  make  satisfaction  to  his  creditor.  It  oommands  the 
•heriff  to  take  the  defendant,  and  him  safely  keep,  so  that 
he  may  have  his  body  in  court  on  the  return  of  the  writ  to 
satisfy  the  plaintiff.  This  writ  must  stKrtly  pursue  the 
jud)(ment  upon  which  it  is  founded  ; that  is.  in  a jud|;ment 
against  two  persons,  the  ra  *a  cannot  issue  against  one 
only,  unless  tlte  other  bo  dead ; nor  can  it  Iw  sued  out  for  a 
larger  sum  than  has  been  recovered  against  the  defendant. 

Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  teite  (that  is.  date  it)  in 
Term  time,  but  now  it  may  be  tested  on  the  day  on  which 
it  is  issued  (3  and  4 Will.  IV.  c.  67,  s.  3).  It  may  also  by 
that  act  be  made  returnable  immediately  after  the  execu> 
tion,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  ensuing  Term,  which  was 
often  productive  of  great  loss  and  delay ; nor  is  it  now 
necessary  that  any  certain  number  of  days  should  cltpse 
between  the  teste  and  the  return.  Where  the  sheriff  can 
do  so,  he  ought  regularly  to  return,  by  indorsement  on  the 
back  of  the  writ,  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  it : 
for  instance,  that  he  has  either  taken  the  defendant  and 
has  his  body  ready,  or  that  the  defendant  is  so  ill  that  he 
cannot  be  moved,  or  that  he  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  baili- 
wick; in  which  latter  case  another  capias,  culled  a testatum 
capias,  may  issue  into  another  county  ; but  it  is  not  usual 
in  practice  for  the  sheriff  to  return  the  writ  unless  called 
upon  to  do  BO  by  a rule  of  court.  The  wrrits,  when  returned, 
are  filed  with  the  custos  brevium,  and  a sheriff  is  answer* 
able  in  damages  to  the  plaintiff  for  making  a false  return. 

Every  writ  of  ca  sa  should  be  indorsed  wilh  the  party's 
addition  and  residence,  or  such  other  description  as  the 
plaintiff  may  be  enabled  to  give,  together  with  the  amount 
of  the  debt  which  the  sheriff  is  to  levy : the  plaintiff  at  his 
peril  indorses  more. 

The  mode  of  executing  this  writ  is  generally  the  same  os 
in  the  ease  of  a writ  of  eapias  ad  respondendum. 

The  effect  of  taking  a party  in  execution  upon  a ca  sa  is, 
that  it  operates  at  once  as  a satisfaction  of  the  debt,  and  no 
other  writ  of  execution  can  be  sued  out  upon  tlic  same  judg- 
ment against  the  defendant's  goods  or  lands,  unless  lie  die 
in  confinement  or  escape  from  custoily. 

3.  C’apjoa  ad  satis/aciendim  to  Jfx  the  bait. — Where 
bail  have  lioen  given  in  the  original  action,  they  stipulate 
in  this  triple  alternative,  that  tlic  defendant  should,  if  con- 
demned in  the  suit,  satisfy  the  pl.iintiff  his  debt  and  costs  ; 
or  that  ho  should  surrender  himself  a prisoner,  or  that  they 
should  |>ay  the  debt  for  him.  [Bail.]  Where  therefore  the 
defendant  it  at  largo  afler  the  judgment,  and  the  bail  are 
responsible,  it  is  oHcn  of  importance  to  fix  them  with  the 
debt ; for  this  purpose  a ca  sa  must  first  be  sued  out  against 
the  principal,  upon  which  the  sheriff  must  return  that  he  is 
jwt  to  be  found,  for  the  bail  arc  not  bound  to  render  their 
principal  until  they  know  by  the  plaintiff s suing  nut  this 
writ,  that  he  means  to  proccM  against  the  person  of  the  de- 
fendant and  not  against  his  go^s  [Exkcution];  and  fur 
the  purpose  of  affonling  the  bail  this  information,  the  writ 
must  lie  in  the  sheriffs  offiro  four  clear  days  before  the  re- 
turn, and  be  enlcreil  in  a book  kept  for  that  purpose.  It 
must  bo  dircciud  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  whore  tlic 
action  was  tried.  The  sheriff  returns  that  the  defendant  is 
not  to  be  found  as  a matter  of  course,  without  oven  at- 
tempting to  take  him  (except  where  he  is  aclu&lly  in  his 
custody)  ns  the  cn  sa  is  merely  intended  as  a notice  to  the 
bail  of  the  plaintiffs  intention  to  proceed  against  them  ; and 
if  they  do  not  render  their  principal  in  time,  the  plaintiff 
may  proceed  fer  the  debt  against  tlie  bail. 

4.  Capias  ut/aga/um  is  a writ  that  lies  against  a )»er8on 
who  has  been  outlawed  in  any  action.  It  is  cither  general 
or  special ; the  former  against  the  person  only,  the  latter 
against  the  person,  lands,  and  goods.  (Slat.  2 \V.  IV.,  c.  39, 
a.  5 ) (Outlawry.] 

5.  Capias  pro  fine,  the  name  of  an  antient  writ  now  ob- 
solete, by  which  tho  defendant  who  had  judgment  given 
against  him  might  in  some  cases  be  arrested  fur  his  wilful 
delay  of  justice  until  he  paid  a fine  to  tho  king  for  ihe  same. 

6.  Capias  in  xtHhernam  was  a writ,  now  obsolete,  which 
lay  where  a distress  taken  was  driven  out  of  the  county,  so 
that  the  sheriff  of  that  county  could  not  deliver  them  to  tho 
party  applying  to  have  them  replevied.  [Distrkss,  Km- 
PLRVIV.J 

(Tidd  s Pracri'ce;  Index,  tit.  Capias  ; Archbold's  Prac- 
tice by  Chitty.) 

CAPILA.  (Samkhya.] 

CAPILLARY  AITUACTION  and  REPULSION. 
These  names  have  been  given  to  the  properties  of  matter 
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which  cause  the  osient  or  descent  above  or  Wl.iw  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  fluid  which  takes  place  when  a tube  of 
Very  small  diameter  (like  a hair,  eapdius)  is  dipped  into 
water,  mercury,  <kc.  This  phenomenon,  which  excited 
early  remark  from  its  peculiarity  and  apparent  exception  to 
all  the  laws  which  regulate  tho  equilibrium  nf  Iluids,  has 
given  its  name  to  what  is  rapidly  becoming  an  uxtensivo 
and  well  connected  theory  of  the  action  of  the  parts  of  sulid’t 
and  fluids  upon  each  other.  We  shall  however  in  this 
article  confine  ourselves  to  the  description  of  phenomena 
which  are  strictly  capillary,  in  tho  original  scn.se  of  tlie 
word,  referring  to  Molrcular  Attraction  for  an  account 
of  tho  general  theory  which  explains  those  phenomonu  as 
particular  cases  of  a mure  extensive  class.  Our  reasons  nro, 
1.  The  improper  use  of  language  which  oxisls  in  rtunpre- 
hending  so  cxtcuiivo  a range  of  phenomena  os  arc  contained 
in  the  theory  in  question,  under  a term  which  is  dcri'ed 
from  a veiy  limited  and  special  class  of  experinienU  : 2.  Our 
general  plan  of  confining  articles  on  que^tions  of  phvaics 
to  the  leading  points  connected  with  the  name  at  the  Kead 
of  the  article : 3.  The  consideration  that  the  whole  of  this 
theory  is  in  a state  of  such  apparent  progression  that  a 
very  short  time  may  materially  increase  its  extent. 

That  solid  substances,  either  directly  or  by  means  of 
some  interposed  agent  [Attraction],  attract  each  other,  or 
endeavour  to  produce  motion  in  each  other,  ha.s  been  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  both  by  celestial  and  terrestrial  pheno- 
mena. Tliat  tho  parts  of  solids  exercise  force  on  each  other 
is  evident  from  tho  force  which  is  required  to  separate  them. 
[Cohesion.]  That  the  parts  of  liquids  exercise  a feelile 
action  of  tho  same  kind  is  also  sufficiently  obvious.  And 
tho  common  property  of  most  fluids  with  respect  to  sohds, 
namely,  that  Ihe  former  icet  tho  latter,  is  proof  of  a similar 
connection  between  solids  and  fluid.i.  If  gla^s  be  dipped 
into  water  and  then  drawn  out,  a portion  of  the  fluid  is  drawn 
out  with  it,  some  of  which  hangs  from  tho  liottom  of  the 
glass.  Here  is  sufficient  proof  of  a force  which  overcomes 
the  weight  of  tho  fluid  : whatever  may  be  its  cause  or  mo<!c 
of  action,  there  is  an  attraction  of  the  particles  of  the  water 
to  those  of  the  glass;  but  the  evory-day  character  of  Ihe 
phenomenon  did  not  excite  much  attention  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  same  kind  of  effect  in  a peculiar  form,  namely, 
that  of  capillary  attraction,  made  the  experiment  a pfiitoso- 
jihical  one. 


The  preceding  diagram  represents  the  appearance  (in 
section)  of  a fluid  into  which  a tube  of  ver)*  small  diameter 
U plunged  enlarged  for  the  sake  of  distinctness.  Tlic  fluid 
either  rises  or  sinks  in  the  tulio  above  or  below  the  level  of 
tho  exterior ; and  at  the  same  time  is  slightly  cimeil  at  what 
wouM  be,  were  it  not  for  this  curvature,  the  exterior  let-H 
immediately  adjoining  the  tube.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
in  coses  where  tho  fluid  stands  higher  wiiliin  the  tube  than 
without,  its  upper  surface  is  always  concave;  but  tliaiwlicn 
the  fluid  is  lower  within  the  lube,  it  is  convex  : botli  ap|)crir- 
anocs  ere  represented  in  the  diagrams.  When  the  solid  is 
one  which  can  be  wetted  by  the  fluid,  the  elevation  und  con- 
carity  arc  observed;  but  when  the  solid  appears  to  repel  tho 
fluid,  the  depression  and  convexity  arc  observed.  Glass  and 
water  furnish  an  instance  of  the  first ; glass  and  mercury  of 
the  second.  Thus  the  bulbous  appearance  of  tho  top  of  tho 
mercury  in  a barometer  is  a phenomenon  of  the  kind  repre- 
sented m the  second  diagram  [Bamoicetxr].  Thu  different 
amicaranccs  presonted  by  water  and  mercury  wilh  respect  to 
gla^4  may  be  thus  stated.  A dropof  water  upon  a Icvd  piece 
of  glass  becomes  hemispherical  or  nearly  so,  and  adheres;  a 
very  small  drop  of  mercury  retains  its  spherical  furm,  and 
rolls  easily.  It  is  not  true  that  the  glass  actually  repels  tho 
inercuiy  ; M.  Gay-Lussac  found  that  a disc  of  glass  of  120 
millimetres  (4  inches  7 tenths)  in  diameter  required  a se- 
parating force  of  from  ISO  to  .300  OTaromes  (a  pound  avoir- 
dupois is  4S3i  grammes)  to  detach  it  from  tho  surface  of 
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a bath  of  nsarcnry.  Tho  inference  i«  (hcit  the  attraction  of 
the  particleii  of  mercury  upon  mcrcurv  i»  ntponjrcr  tlmn  that 
of  tho  particles  of  rU*k  ui>on  mercury,  t*»il  that  the  action 
of  jrlaHS  upon  water  is  atron;;er  than  that  of  water  upon 
water. 

The  laws  acts'inUns  to  which  tho  fluid  rises  or  falia  have 
been  expcrimentuliy  determimHl.  and  are  also  found  to  be 
deductions  fmm  the  theory  which  has  proposed  for 

their  explanation.  They  areasfollowH  I.  Tho  action  of  the 

fluid  or  solid,  of  what  kind  soever  it  may  bo,  is  sensible  for 
a very  small  extent  only  thus  a tube  of  dry  t?iass,  and  the 
same  lube  previously  w'etted  throu^rhout  iu  whole  interior 
with  the  fluid  to  t>e  examine<l,  cause  different  amounts  of 
elevation.  In  the  first  case,  when  the  equilibrium  is  e«ta- 
bltfthcxl,  tho  particles  in  immediatt*  conn«*ction  witli  the  top 
of  the  concavity  arc  of  "loss  : in  the  second  case  they  are  of 
water,  and  we  are  in  fact  imraersinfj  a small  tube  of  M’ofer 
into  water,  the  glnss  beini;  merely  nn  rmter  cast*,  on  which 
the  water  is  depusitM.  The  action  of  the  ^lass  appe^ars  not  to 
extend  the  depth  of  the  thin  film  of  water  which  oomes  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  water  form  the  vessel.  And  it  is 
found  that  whatever  tho  substance  may  bo  which  serves  as 
a case  for  the  film,  the  elevation  ta  the  same.  *1.  When 
cylindrical  tulms  of  different  diameters  are  compared,  tho 
elevation  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  diameter:  namciv, 
that  in  a kIoss  tube  of  of  an  inch  in  diameter  water  stanrls 
twice  as  high  a*  in  one  of  ^ of  an  inch ; and  so  on.  Ac- 
cording to  iho  experiments  of  M.  Gay-Lussar,  a wet  lul>c 
of  one  millimetre  in  diameter  causes  an  elevation  of  29’79 
millimetres  of  water ; and  a tulw*  of  glass  of  two  millinietros 
in  diameter  causes  a dcprc'Ssion  in  mercury  of  luilli- 
metres.  3.  Whatever  the  form  of  the  tul»e  may  he.  the  ele- 
vation or  dopression  is  found  to  depend  only  upon  tho  dia- 
meter at  tho  upper  part  of  the  elevation,  in  this  manner,  for 
instance:  if  a stnall  conical  tube  widening  downwards  bo 
dipped  into  a fluid  wliieh  is  P)und  to  rise  in  it  to  an  elevation 
at  which  tho  tube  has  a diameter  of  ^Ig  of  nn  inch,  then  if  a 
evUudrieal  tube  of  ihi  of  an  inch  were  immerscfl  in  the  samo 
fluid,  tho  water  would  rise  to  the  samv  height  ns  in  the 
conirnl  tube.  <1.  If  the  lube  i>e  double  tone  tulie  within 
another)  tho  fluid  rises  to  the  same  height  in  tho  interval 
l>etween  the  two  lubes,  as  it  would  do  in  a tnW  with  that 
interval  f »r  it*  rndius.  6,  Between  two  parallid  plate*  im- 
mersed at  ft  very  small  iiitor>:d  tho  fluid  rises  ns  high  as  in 
it  tube  with  that  interval  for  its  radius.  7.  Between  two 
)iialcs  vertically  placed,  hut  inclined  at  a verv  small  angle 
(like  a double  screen  nearly  closed)  the  fluiA  rises  higher 
nnd  higher  as  wc  procec<l  towarris  tho  upright  line  of  junc- 
tion : and  the  curve  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  fluid  is  an 
hyperbola.  Assuming  the  principle  nuulerod  probable  in 
(i).  namely  the  extreme  smallness  of  thv  extent  to  which 
molecular  forces  act  sensibly,  all  the  remaining  fads  are  de- 
ductions from  theory  as  well  as  results  of  experiment. 

Wo  shall  not  give  a table  of  the  results  obtniiusl  by  dif- 
ferent exnerinienli,  because  they  vary’  considerably  as  to 
amount,  tliough  in  tho  results  of  tho  same  observer,  the  fad 
marked  (2)  in  tho  prereding  list  goncrally  appears  very 
near  the  truth.  The  discrepancy  txxwibly  arise*  from  the 
various  degrees  of  internai  m-aature  in  tho  tube*.  Kxperi- 
monts  have  been  made  from  the  time  of  Nowton,  hut  it  is 
only  since  tho  ap|*lieaiion  of  the  molecular  theory  by  I..aplBre 
that  it  Boom*  to  hare  been  always  admitied  and  acted  upon, 
that  tho  internal  coaling  of  tho  tube  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  tluid  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  Thc<  results  of 
various  obson  prs  upon  glass  and  water  giro  elevations  of 
from  two  to  five  inclics  in  a tubo  of  ono-bundrodth  of  an 
inch  : the  result  of  M.  Ony-Luwnc  (wIk)  always  observc<l 
with  moistened  tubes,  ami  found  all  his  experiments  agree 
very  nearly  with  each  other)  gives  an  tdovation  of  *f62 
inenes  for  the  same  diameter.  Tlie  elevation*  of  fluids  vary 
also  with  tl>e  temperature,  the  former  diminishing  as  Iho 
latter  increase*. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  oonsiaerations  which 
may  give  readers  who  cannot  study  the  mathematical  theory 
a notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  phenomena  may  be 
supposed  to  arise,  referring  to  Molbculah  Attkaction  tor 
some  account  of  the  different  modiAcations  which  the  theorv 
ho*  undergone.  But  a*  it  must  add  materially  to  the  in* 
tere«t  which  attaches  to  any  Ihcoretii'al  description,  to  know 
how  far  the  results  coincide  with  experiiuenl,  we  shall  cite 
the  following  from  a very  complete  account  of  the  progress 
of  invcRligatiou  oji  this  subject,  the  ‘ Report  on  the  Theory 
of  Capillary  Attraction,'  by  Brofessor  CbaUis,  /(cp,  BiH. 


A$t.  for  1831.  p.  953.  FVom  obserratiens  of  tho  olovatien 
of  water,  alcohol,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  in  tubes  of  white 
glass,  tho  forces  necessary  to  elevate  a disc  of  the  same  sub- 
stance I18*.16fi  millimeircs  in  dininvler  weru  Ihforftirnlly 
deduced,  and  found  to  bo  59- 59.  31  14.  and  34’ 35  grammes 
for  the  threo  fluids.  Experiment  determined  tho  same 
forces  to  be  59 ’40.  31' 08,  and  84*10  grammes. 
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The  tube  being  immersed  in  the  fluid,  of  which  the  natural 
level  i*  A B,  let  us  consider  a small  canal  of  fluid  C D E K B. 
The  glass  immediately  above  C exercises  an  uneompen^aU  d 
attraction  on  the  fluid;  but  at  any  point  X between  C and 
D,  the  action  of  the  glass  is  equal  upwards  and  downwards 
BO  that  there  is  no  further  disturbance  till  we  come  to  D, 
where  the  side  of  the  canal  ceases  to  Ite  of  glass,  and  lie- 
come*  of  fluid.  There  is  then  at  I)  the  difference  of  the 
actions  of  the  gla**  and  fluid.  if  the  action  of 

fluid  on  fluid  be  the  stronger;  upirardt,  if  that  of  glass  on 
fluid  he  the  etrongor.  Wo  suppose  the  actions  to  extend  to 
ver^'  small  distances  only.  But  tlie  counterpoising  culvnm 
B h is  in  its  natural  state.  If  then  twice  the  action  of  tho 
glass  on  the  fluid  (namely  those  exerted  at  C and  D)  ex- 
coedN  that  of  the  fluid  on  the  fluid  at  U.  a part  of  the  weight 
of  the  column  C L)  is  minterbalanoed  by  tbo  excess  of 
upwnnl  pressure,  and  this  column,  *o  relieved,  cannot  coun- 
torhalanco  the  weight  of  B F,  unless  its  length  is  so  in- 
creased that  the  excess  of  length  may  counterpoise  tho 
Upward  pressure.  The  flui<l  immediately  adjoining  the 
side  will  therefore  rise,  and  the  samo  all  round  the  interior 
of  the  tube.  But  so  long  as  the  eohesivo  quality  of  tho 
fluid  exists,  the  fluid  still  more  in  the  interior  of  the  tube 
will  also  rise,  and  this  will  continue  until  the  whole  body  of 
fluid  raised  is  a counterpoise  to  the  inequality  of  the  actions. 
Similarly,  if  the  action  of  the  fluid  at  l5  exceed  those  of  the 
gliis*  at  C and  D,  there  will  be  a downward  pressure  e<|ui- 
valcnt  to  an  increase  of  weight  in  the  column  C D.  That 
column  therefore  will  fall,  and  witli  it  tho  columns  siill 
more  in  the  interior.  This  explanation,  though  exceedingly 
imperfect,  will  serve  to  give  the  first  notion  on  tlie  subject : 
anti  the  following  experiment  tend*  to  confirm  it.  If  tho 
tube  lie  filled  with  fluid,  and  then  held  vertically  with  the 
lower  opening  stopped  by  the  finger,  which  is  then  gently 
removed,  some  of  the  fluid  will  drop  out,  but  a column  will 
remain  suHpended  in  the  tube,  ended  by  a hanging  drop 
from  the  lower  extremity.  And  it  is  always  found  that  tho 
length  of  this  column  is  considerably  greater  than  the  ele- 
vation when  the  tube  is  imraersefl  in  the  fluid ; in  fact,  Iho 
action  of  the  fluid  liclow  D on  the  right  is  now  removed,  or 
a pressure  downwards  is  removed,  consequently  a longer 
column  i*  rcrniired  to  counterbalance  tho  actions  of  ibe 
glass  at  C'  and  D. 

In  consequence  of  the  minuteness  of  the  tii)>es  which  arc 
required  to  produce  sensible  efferts,  very  few  can  actually 
make  experiments  on  this  subject  for  their  own  instruction. 
But  a lump  of  white  sugar  or  a fine  sitonge,  either  of  which 
is  a collection  of  minute  tubes,  held  with  the  lower  end 
Hlightly  immersed,  will  immediately  cause  an  ascent  of  (be 
fluid. 

The  elevation  of  the  fluid  being  always  accompanied  by 
convexity,  and  the  depression  by  concavity,  a use  of  words 
prevails  in  philosophical  treatises  which  Is  excessively  em- 
barrassing to  the  learner.  It  is  said  the  concaviU'  rau.w 
(he  elevation,  and  the  convexity  tho  depression,  ft  i*  true 
(hat  when  two  phenomena  alwavs  appear  together,  and 
one  being  given  the  other  may  be  found,  either  may  be 
Ircate^l  tnaihematicaUT  as  the  eauAc  of  the  other.  But  this 
doctrine  of  r/ta/A^ma/icai  causes  [Attraction']  is  incon- 
venient to  all  but  roulheuaticians,  when,  a«  in  the  pres<?ut 
case,  then*  is  a physical  agent  of  a different  kind  eeriainly 
present.  With  a warning,  however,  as  to  the  use  of  tba 
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w«rd  route  thus  introdue«d,  tha  ineoaTemeDco  may  be 

ditiiini«hed  or  altof^lher  destroyed. 

CAPILLARY  VESSELS,  so  called  from  their  hair-like 
mmuteness.  The  bloo<l*vessels  of  the  body  consist  of  ar> 
lories  ond  veins,  the  arteries  carr)'in(;  blood  from  the  heart, 
and  the  veins  returning  it  to  the  heart.  It  has  been  shown 
[Ahtrry]  that  the  arterial  system  is  arborescont,  that  is, 
that  llse  brunches  which  spring  from  the  aorta  suooessirely 
increase  in  number  and  diminish  in  size  as  they  proceed 
from  the  heart  towards  their  ultimate  terminations  in  the 
system.  These  ultimate  terminations  of  the  arteries,  to- 
gether with  the  first  origins  of  the  veins,  constitute  a pecu- 
liar system  of  vessels  termed  the  capiUanf  system.  These 
capillary  vessels  are  too  minute  to  be  detected  by  tlie  naked 
eye;  biit  in  the  transparent  parts  of  the  body  of  a living 
animal,  when  brought  under  the  field  of  the  mtcroscope,  they 
become  perf^tly  visible,  as  in  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot 
nod  the  mesentery  of  the  rabbit.  The  greater  number  of 
the  arteries  and  reins  are  then  seen  to  be  directly  continuous 
with  each  other,  no  substance  intervening  between  the  two 
unlm  of  vessels.  No  word.s  can  describe  the  beauty  of  the 
sight  presented  by  tho  flow  of  the  vital  fluid  through  these 
minute  tubes.  Myriads  of  vessels  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  instniitly  come  into  view.  In  one  case  the  direction  of 
a minute  artery  being  suddenly  altered  it  is  reflected  on 
itself,  and  thus  becomes  an  incipient  vein  ; in  other  cases 
mitiule  branches  are  sent  ofi*  from  an  artery  into  a parallel 
vein ; and  in  a third  cose  so\x‘ral  minute  arterial  ramiflea-  > 
lions  are  continuous  with  a single  vein.  The  venous  capil-  ! 
laries  are  generally  targer  and  more  numerous  than  the 
arterial,  and  they  ctimniunicate  more  freely  with  each  other. 

Tho  minute  capillary  vessels  are  totally  di&tinct  l>oth  in 
structure  and  office  from  the  large  trunks  from  which  they 
spring.  All  the  tunics  of  tho  capillary  arteries  diminish  in 
thickness  and  strength  as  tho  tulies  lessen  in  size,  but 
more  especially  tho  luiddio  or  fibrous  coat  [Artery],  ‘ but 
this  coat  may  still  be  distinguished  by  its  colour  in  the 
transvciao  section  of  any  artery  whose  internal  diameter  is 
not  less  than  tho  tenth  of  a line ; but  it  entirely  disappears 
in  vessels  too  small  and  too  remote  to  receive  the  wave  of 
bliMvl  in  a manifest  jet.  Rut  while  the  membranous  tunica 
diminish,  the  nervous  filaments  distributed  to  them  increase. 
Thu  smaller  and  thinner  the  capillary'  the  greater  the  pro- 
portinnstc  quantity  of  its  nervous  matter;  and  this  ii  mi>st 
manifost  in  organs  of  the  greatest  irritability.  The  coats 
of  the  capillaries  successively  becoming  thinner  and  thinner 
at  length  disappear  altogether,  and  the  vcsaels  ultimately 
terminate  in  niumbraneless  canals  formed  in  the  substance 
of  the  tissues.' 

Of  tho  capillary  arteries  which  it  has  been  staled  termi- 
nale  by  direct  communication  with  the  capillary  veins, 

* some  are  large  enough  to  admit  of  three  or  four  of  the  red 
particles  of  tho  blocxl  rB!.ooD]  abreast;  the  diameter  of 
others  is  sufficient  to  adroit  only  of  one ; while  others  are 
so  small  that  they  can  transmit  nothing  but  the  serum  of 
thu  blood.  As  long  as  the  capillary  is  of  sufficient  magnk 
tilde  to  receive  three  or  fmir  panicles  abreast,  it  is  evident 
that  it  {vussessos  regular  parietes ; but  by  far  the  greater 
number  before  they  communicate  with  reins  lose  altogether 
their  membranous  coals.  There  are  no  visible  openings  or 
pores  in  the  sides  or  ends  of  tlio  oapiUaries  by  means  of 
which  the  blood  can  be  extravasaled  preparatory  to  its 
being  imbibeil  by  the  veins.  There  is  nowhere  apparent  a 
sudden  passage  of  the  arterial  into  the  venous  stream,  no 
nbnipl  boundary  between  the  division  of  the  two  systems. 
The  arterial  streamlet  winds  through  lonaa^tcs,  and  de- 
scribes numerous  turns  beforo  it  assumes ^Pi  nature  and 
takes  the  direction  of  a venous  streamlet.  The  ultimate 
capillary  rarely  passes  from  a large  arterial  into  o large  ve- 
nous branch.* 

All  tho  great  organic  functions  of  the  living  body  are 
performed  mainly  by  the  capillary  arteries.  Tlicir  action  is 
essential  to  secretion,  mitrition.  calorification,  and  every 
Ollier  process  which  is  indispensable  to  the  support  of  life. 
Accordingly  it  is  found  by  direct  experiment  that  theso 
vessels  possess  an  active  contractile  power  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  irapuUa  derived  from  the  heart.  Linder  the 
ordinary  condlUon  of  the  circulation,  the  blood  indeed  flows 
thivHigh  these  capillary  vessels  by  the  force  communicated 
to  tho  circulating  fluid  by  the  contraction  of  the  heart ; but 
the  evidence  is  indubitable  tiiut  stimulants  of  various  kinds 
applied  directly  to  the  capillary  arteries,  without  in  the  least 


affecting  the  heart's  action,  are  capable  of  modifying  to  t 
vast  extent  the  action  of  the  capillaries;  sometimes,  for  ex- 
ample, causing  them  to  contract  and  at  other  limes  to  d^ta* 
sometimes  quickening  the  flow  of  tho  blood  through  them  - 
at  other  times  retarding  it,  and  frequently  altogether  arrest- 
ing its  progress.  It  is  manifest  that  this  contractile  power 
of  the  capillaries  must  be  a vital  endowment,  for  no  such 
property  is  possessed  by  any  substance  destitute  of  life;  and 
there  is  setisfactorv  evidence  that  it  is  communicated,  regu 
lated,  and  controUed  by  the  organic  nerves,  which  it  has 
been  stated  increase  as  the  size  of  tho  vessels  and  the  thick- 
ness of  their  membranous  coats  diminish.  ‘The  powerful 
influence  of  these  nerves  upon  the  capillary  vessels  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  or  controversy  by  the  obvious  local  changes 
pr^uced  in  the  capillary  circulation  by  sudden  and  even 
by  mental  impressious;  by  the  flush  of  the  cheek  and  the 
sparkle  of  the  eye  at  a tliought  conceived  or  a sound  heard ; 
changes  which  can  be  cITected,  os  far  os  we  have  any  know- 
ledge, by  no  medium  excepting  that  of  tho  nerves.’ 

Of  tho  real  nature  of  the  phenomena  which  take  place  in 
tho  capillary  vessels  we  arc  wholly  ignorant;  but  it  is  pro- 
bablo  that  they  consist  of  tho  conjoint  operation  of  me- 
chanical. chemical,  and  vital  actions,  the  combing  influ- 
ence of  w hich  on  the  constitution  of  tho  blooil,  the  pabulum 
of  life,  in  the  primary  and  essential  functions  of  life,  is  thus 
stated  by  tiie  author  of  the  ' Philosophy  of  llealtb — - 

‘ Exerting  upon  each  other  a vital  force  of  repulsion, 
under  a vital  influence  derived  from  tlie  organic  nerves, 
urged  by  the  vital  contraction  of  the  heart,  the  particles  of 
the  blood  reach  the  extreme  capillnrics.  Most  of  these  ca- 
pillaries terminate  in  canals,  which  they  work  out  for  them- 
selves in  thu  .<tubstance  of  the  li»sues.  The  tUsues  are  en- 
dowed with  a vital  altraclive  force,  which  they  exert  upon 
I tlio  blood — an  elective  as  well  as  an  attractive  force ; fur  in 
every  part  of  tho  body,  in  the  brain,  the  heart,  tlio  lung,  tho 
muscle,  tho  rocmbfaiio,  tho  bone,  each  tissue  attracts  only 
Uiose  coiuiiiuents  of  which  it  is  itself  outuiiuaed.  Thus  tha 
common  current,  rich  in  all  the  proximate  constituents  of  tho 
lisBiius,  flows  out  to  each.  As  the  cum<nt  approaches  the  tis- 
sue tho  particles  appropriate  to  (he  tissue  luel  its  attractive 
force,  obey  it.  quit  the  stream,  mingle  with  the  substance  of 
the  tissue, become  identified  with  it,  and  are  changed  into  its 
own  true  und  proper  nature.  Meantime  the  particles  which  are 
uot  appropriate  to  that  particular  tissue,  nut  being  ottractc<l 
by  it,  do  not  quit  the  current,  but,  passing  on,  are  burno  by 
other  capillaries  to  other  tissues  to  wliich  they  are  appro- 
priate, and  by  which  they  are  apprehended  and  assimilatetl. 
When  it  has  given  to  the  tissues  the  constituents  wiUi  which 
U alxmnded,  and  receivetl  from  them  particles  no  longer 
useful,  and  which  would  become  noxious,  tho  blood  flows 
into  the  Veins  to  bo  returned  by  tho  pulmonic  heart  to  tlio 
lung,  where,  parting  with  the  useless  and  noxious  matter  it 
has  accumulated,  and  replenished  with  new  proximate  pnn- 
ctples,  it  returns  to  the  systemic  heart,  by  which  it  is  agaiu 
sent  bock  to  Uic  tissues. 

‘ Partidcs  of  blood  are  seen  to  quit  the  current  and  mingle 
with  tho  tissues;  particles  arc  seen  to  quit  the  tissues  and 
mingle  with  the  current.  Rut  all  that  we  can  see  with  tho 
best  aid  wo  can  get  does  but  bring  us  to  the  confines  of  the 
grand  operations  that  go  on,  of  which  we  are  altogether  ig* 
norant.  Arterial  blood  is  conveyed  by  the  artenes  to  the 
capdiaries : but  beforo  it  has  passed  from  under  tho  inlluenoe 
of  the  capillaries,  it  has  ceased  to  be  arterial  blood.  Arte- 
rial blood  is  conveyed  by  the  carotid  artery  to  the  brain 
but  the  cerebral  capillaries  do  not  deposit  blood,  but  brain. 
Arterial  blood  is  convoyed  by  iu  nutrient  arteries  to  the 
lione  ; but  the  osseous  capillaries  do  not  deposit  blood,  but 
bone.  Arterial  blood  is  conveyed  by  the  muscular  arteries 
to  muscle;  but  the  muscular  capillaries  do  nut  deposit 
blood,  but  muscle.  The  blood  conveyed  by  the  capillaries 
of  brain,  bone,  muscle,  is  the  same;  all  comes  alike  from 
the  systemic  heart,  and  is  alike  conveyed  to  all  tissues  ; yet 
iu  the  one  it  heoumos  brain,  in  the  other  bone,  and  in  the 
third  muscle.  Out  of  one  and  the  same  fluid  these  living 
chemists  manufacture  cuticle,  and  membrane,  and  muscle, 
and  brain,  and  bone ; the  tears,  the  wax,  the  fat.  the  saliva, 
tho  gastric  juice,  the  milk,  the  bile,  all  the  fluids  aud  all  the 
soluis  of  the  body. 

* .And  they  do  still  more,  for  they  are  aivhitects  as  well 
as  cheinisU;  after  they  have  manufactured  the  tissue  they 
cousiruct  tho  organ.  Tho  capillaries  of  thu  eye  not  only 
form  iu  difluroQt  membmoes  and  humours,  but  arrange 
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(horn  in  such  a maimor  as  to  constitute  the  optical  instni*  I 
menl ; anil  the  capillaries  of  the  brain  not  only  form  cere- 1 
iral  matter,  hut  build  it  up  into  the  instrument  of  sensation, ! 
thought,  and  motion.'  (See  Dr.  Craigio's  Gtrural  Ana- 
tomy; Graingers  Elements  of  GenenU  Anatomy;  Dr. 
SouthwotMl  Smith's  Philosophy  o/  Health.) 

C.\PITAL.  In  the  article  Accumulation  wo  have 
shown  the  manner  in  which  tarings  become  capital, — or 
accumulations  capable  of  producing  profit.  The  surplus  of 
production  which  remains,  either  in  the  shape  of  national  or 
individual  wealth,  after  « portion  of  what  is  produced  has 
been  consumed,  U capital ; and  this  capital,  conjoine<l  with 
new  labour,  produrcs  a further  surplus  or  profit.  Tbo  capi- 
tal of  an  industrious  nation,  having  its  industry  develop^ 
under  wiso  institutions,  is  thus  constantly  increasing.  It 
will  not  be  convenient,  in  this  place,  to  enter  into  any  mU 
iiute  details  having  reference  to  the  various  forms  in  which 
capital  is  accumulated,  or  to  show  its  operations  in  the  crea- 
tion of  profit  ill  conjunction  with  labour.  As  far  as  such 
largo  avibjccU,  which  involve  minute  illustrations,  can  be 
irroperly  treated  in  a CyrlopiodiiL,  they  are  noticed  under  the 
heads  of  Intbhkst.  Pkofit,  Ue.nt. 

CAIMT.VL.  fCoLUMN.J 

CAI*ri’AN.'\TA,  a province  of  the  kingtlomof  Naples 
corresponding  to  the  untieiit  Daunia  or  original  Apulia,  fur 
tlic  .Vpuliaof  the  Romans  was  more  extended,  and  included  ; 
als<i  Pcuceliu  the  present  Terra  di  Bari.  [Apulia.]  The  ; 
word  Capitanata  is  a corruption  of  C^atapannta.  a word  de- 
rived from  culapan,  the  name  given  to  the  Greek  or  Byzaii-  ' 
tine  governor  of  this  provincu  under  the  eastern  emiwrors. 
The  province  is  hIho  vulgarly  called  Puglia  Piana.  to  distin-  ' 
guish  it  from  Puglia  Pietrosa  or  Terra  di  Bari  and  Otranto. 
Capitannta  is  bounded  N.E.  by  the  Adriatic,  N.W.  by  the 
.Satiiiio  (formerly  (!ontadodi  Molise),  from  which  it  is  divided 
first  by  the  up]H*r  cour.no  of  tiic  Fortoro,  and  lower  down  by 
the  small  river  Saccione,  half  way  between  the  Fortnre  and 
the  Bifemo.  Until  of  lain  years  the  limits  of  Capitaiinta 
extended  beyond  the  Bil'erno  to  the  boundaries  of  Abruzzo 
Citra  tivar  the  mouth  of  the  Trigno:  but.  by  the  new  limi- 
tation of  the  provinces,  the  maritime  di^^trict  of  Torraoli,  on 
the  led  l).mk  of  the  Biferno,  and  that  of  Ururi  un  the  right 
bank  of  it,  have  been  addeil  to  the  Snnnio.  To  the  S.W. 
Capitanata  is  1>ounded  by  Principato  Ultra,  from  which  it 
iMiivided  by  the  central  Apeimiiic  ridge,  and  to  the  S.E. 
by  Bunilicala  and  Terra  di  Ban,  being  divided  from  both  by 
the  course  of  the  Ofuntu.  The  leiiglh  of  the  province  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Sacciunc  to  that  of  the  Ofanto  is  60  miles, 
and  Its  breadth  from  the  pa»s  of  Bovino  to  Manfredonia  is 
about  50  miles.  The  greater  part  of  Capitanata  consists  of 
a wide  plain  sloping  gentlv  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines 
to  the  Adriatic.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  province  the  insu- 
lated group  of  Mount  Gnrgano  projects  ca.stwards  into  the 
sea,  furming  a peninsula,  which  from  its  shape  and  position 
has  been  calletl  the  Spur  of  Italy.  To  the  N.W.  thcaistricts 
uf  Torre  Maggiure.  Lucera,  and  ViiUurara.  lie  among  ofltels 
of  the  Apcnninc  ridge.  To  the  W.  the  towns  of  Troja  and 
Bovino.  and  to  the  S.  that  of  Asculi  rise  at  Uio  foot  of  the 
ridge  itself.  [Ascoli  m Satriano.]  All  tho  rest  is  a vast 
nionutonous  plain,  without  trees,  with  hardly  any  villages  or 
houses,  and  with  only  tho  town  of  Ft^gia  in  the  middle  of 
it,  and  the  small  town  of  Ccrignola,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Foggia, 
near  tho  Ofnnto.  Tliis  plain  is  known  by  the  name  of 
'JavoUere  di  Puglia.  The  chief  rivers  arc.  tlie  Fortoro, 
which  enters  the  sea  near  Lake  Lesina ; the  Cclone  and 
Cainlelaro,  winch  uro  forroeil  uf  several  branches  rising  in 
the  Apeimiim  and  in  the  o(T>et  which  fills  up  the  peninsula 
of  Gurguiio.  these  two  rivers  alierwards  uniting  in  oih>  stream 
under  the  name  of  Caiidclaro,  which  enters  the  Lago  Salsu  ; 
a liltle  S.  of  the  town  of  Munfreduiiia ; and  the  Orvaro  and 
Curapelln  w hich  unite  near  the  sea  a few  miles  N.  of  l.,ake 
Salpi.  The  Ofanto  (the  Human  Aufidus}  is  the  largest 
river  of  the  province.  It  rises  in  tho  central  Apennines 
shout  twenty-five  miles  N.E.  of  Salerno,  on  the  opposite 
cuast.  and  enters  the  sea  alter  a rapid  course  of  about  sixty 
miles. 

The  surface  of  Capitanata  is  2.159  square  miles,  forming 
2.3H7.760  muggia  (the  raoggia  is  somewhat  le>s  than  the 
Knglisii  acre),  divnleil  among  4'2,(H>U  propneturs  (many  of 
them  unly  house  proprietors),  out  of  273.00U  inhabitants.  The 
'.umber  of  proprietors  has  l^'u  dci^rcasing  during  the  last 
son  years;  in  1624  tiiey  were  57,5U0.  About  uno-sixth  of 
Ihe  burface,  among  the  hilly  regions  of  Gargano  and  the 


Apennines,  is  covered  with  forests  and  plantations  of  trees. 
Tno  great  plain  of  theTavoliere  occupies  1,1241,000  xnoggio, 
or  nearly  one-halfuf  tho  surface  of  the  province.  Two-thirds 
of  this  plain  are  left  for  pasture  and  have  no  resident  popu- 
lation, and  the  other  third  is  cultivated,  excepting  56,000 
moggia  of  it.  which  are  covered  with  marshes.  The  his- 
tory of  tho  Tuvi^ioru  is  interesting.  Daunia,  previous  to 
the  Roman  invasion,  was  well  inhabited,  and  had  many 
towns.  In  tho  second  Punic  wor  the  devastation  of  tho 
country  was  cummeiiced.  The  wars  of  Sulla  and  Uie  servile 
war  of  Spartacus  completed  the  desolation.  The  towns  and 
villages  of  the  plain  being  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  became 
wanderers  and  shepherds.  The  course  of  the  rivers  and 
the  drains  being  neglected,  pestilential  marshes  were  fbrmud 
near  the  sea  coast,  while  tlie  inland  plain,  deprived  of  irriga- 
tion, was  burnt  up  by  the  summer  heats.  In  winter,  how- 
ever, it  ofTurded  a natural  and  abundant  pasture.  Tho 
roounhtineers  of  Samnium  and  Abruzzo,  whose  countriui 
had  also  sufTered  their  share  of  Roman  devastation,  being 
mostly  reduced  to  the  condition  of  shephe^ls,  began  to  lead 
their  flocks  in  winter  into  the  plains  of  Apulia,  which  were 
abandonetl,  and  returned  to  the  mountains  for  the  summer. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  ' postorizia  erruntc,'  or  tho  sysleiu 
of  migratory  pasturing,  which  has  continued  ever  since. 
The  Romans  established  a reciigai  or  gabella  upon  the 
; flocks  and  cattle  which  were  led  to  pasture  in  the  plain, 
j and  inlruste<l  its  management  to  Publicani  callinl  * Alabar- 
chi,‘  who  numbered  the  heads  of  cattle  or  sheep,  and  col 
Icrted  the  tax.  (See  Ducange’s  Glotsarium,  art.  '.Alnbtir 
chi.')  Under  the  emperors  the  complaints  of  the  exlurlii>na 
of  the  Publicani  Iwcamo  so  loud  that  Nero  proposed  to  the 
senate  the  abolition  of  the  vectigal,  which  however  was  nut 
effected.  Things  continued  in  the  same  state  for  centuries 
] after  the  fall  of  tho  empire.  The  towns  of  Salapia,  Argy- 
rippa,  Anxanuin,  Henlonia,  &e.,  had  disappeared.  Sipouw 
turn  still  survived  in  a stale  of  decay  until  the  Norman 
Manfred  removed  its  inhabitants  to  the  new  town  of  Man- 
fredonia. Under  the  Normans  the  Tavoliere  was  mailo  a 
fiscal  or  royal  property,  ami  parts  of  it  were  let  to  ' locati' 
or  tenants.  Charles  of  Durazzo  drove  away  tho  tenants. 
Alfonso  of  Aragon,  by  letters-patcnt,  dated  from  Tibur  1st 
of  August,  1447,  organized  anew  the  gabella  on  the  sheep 
and  cattle,  by  which  the  proprietors  of  (locks  in  the  moun* 
tains  of  Samnium  and  Abnizzi  were  obliged  to  take  them 
into  the  plain  uf  Puglia  for  the  winter,  and  to  pay  a tax  at 
so  much  per  head. 

In  1661  this  obligatory  migration  was  commuted  into  a 
voluntary  one.  by  which  every  proprietor  of  flocks  obtained 
the  quantity  of  ground  that  lie  wanted  for  pasture,  by 
paying  to  t(ie  treasury  132  ducaU  a year  for  every  10(^0 
sheep.  Other  parts  uf  the  plain  wore  let  for  cultivation. 
Under  King  Joseph  Bonajiarte,  to  1606,  all  tbo  temporary 
tenants  of  the  Tavoliere  were  obliged  to  become  cnmcuti, 
or  perpetual  tenants,  and  to  purdiase  their  lease,  under 
which  regulation  1,800,000  ducats  Were  paid  at  once  into 
the  treasury.  In  1617,  after  the  restoration,  a second  fee  to 
the  same  amount  was  exacted,  and  the  annual  charge  was 
also  raised ; at  tlic  same  lime  the  peace  lowered  the  prico 
of  agricultural  produce.  A bail-storm  iu  1822  and  cold 
winters  completed  the  distress  of  the  tenants.  Some  relief 
has  been  anorded  to  them  since  by  tho  government  re- 
mitting part  of  the  arrears,  and  granting  delay  for  the  rest. 
Tliere  are  2500  enfitcuti  or  perpetual  tenants  in  the  Ta- 
voliero;  the  annual  charge  on  the  pasture-land  is346,00(J 
ducats : that  on  land  in  cultiv*aUon  is  about  500,000.  The 
nionti  frumeai^i,  which  exist  here  as  in  other  parts  of 
Italy  [Bres('iI9  ^itd  which  lend  com  for  seed  or  consump- 
tion to  poor  culliiators  at  a small  interest,  have  increased. 
The  breed  of  sheep  has  been  improved  by  the  cross  of  me- 
rinos, ami  tlic  wcKil,  which  was  once  very  coarse,  is  now  dou- 
bled in  value,  being  60  ducats  the  canlaro  (abjut  200  ll>s. 
English).  In  1834  the  quantity  of  wool  pnxluceil  was  about 
80,000  rubbi.  Tho  breed  of  horses  has  also  been  improved ; 
and  winnowing  and  threshing  mnehines  have  been  intro- 
duced. Nutwithstamliiig  tho  dryness  uf  the  soil  and  the 
little  manure  used  by  the  cultivators,  wheat  Uirives  very 
well  on  it.  Capitanata  exported,  in  1633,  through  tho  ports 
of  Manfreilunia  and  Rurletia,  269,907  cantara  of  wheat,  5094 
of  barley,  6159  oats,  1568  Indian  com.  6281  beans,  and 
abuut  200  of  }>ea3.  From  the  Gargano,  which  is  the  bevt 
cultivated  district  in  the  province,  oil,  lemons,  oranges,  ca- 
roabs,  capers,  and  tcrebiulb  gum  ere  exported  to  the  annual 
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Vftluo  of  78,000  ducats  a year.  I^go  eels  from  the  lakes 
of  Varano  and  Lesino,  in  tbo  same  district,  are  exported 
cbielly  to  Naples,  to  the  amount  of  16.000  ducats.  Cheese, 
cattle,  and  ponies  form  the  other  articles  of  exportationi 
Thu  nmnufacturea  are  very  few  , consisting  of  some  linens 
made  at  Cerignulu.  coarse  hats,  leather,  common  soap,  &c. 
Cupitanata  owns  only  24  vessels,  12  of  which  ore  merely 
t-nasiing  bents.  Manfredonia  is  the  only  harbour  in  the 
province,  but  there  is  not  depth  of  water  for  large  vessels. 
The  town  is  well  built,  has  a castle,  several  churches,  an 
archbishop's  sec,  and  5000  inhabitants.  Near  Manfredouia 
arc  saU'Works  of  marine  salt  Tlio  Sipontine  marshes  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  affected  the  health  of  the  town, 
have  bwn  lately  drained.  The  Cundelaro,  Celone,  and 
other  rivers,  have  been  embanked  to  prevent  fresh  inunda> 
ttons.  A canal  was  cut  in  1830  for  the  waters  of  the  Can- 
delaro  to  tho  sea.  By  these  means  several  thousand  moggia 
of  ground  have  been  recovered.  The  marsh  called  Logo 
8al»u,  between  the  Camlularo  and  the  Cervaro,  is  about  four 
tiiiles  in  length  and  two  in  breadtlt.  Further  E.  along  the 
cimst.  and  between  the  mouth  of  the  Carapelle  and  that  of 
the  Ofanto,  is  the  great  marsh  culled  Lago  Salpi,  20  square 
miles  in  extent  and  only  2 feet  in  its  greatest  depth ; it  is 
uc.irly  dry  in  summer,  and  poisons  tlie  air  all  around.  Se> 
veral  projects  have  been  formed  for  drying  it  up,  but  none 
havo  yet  been  carried  into  execution.  Two  miserable  vil- 
lages,  Salpi  and  Casal  Trinili,  are  near,  its  borders. 

loggia,  the  capital  of  Capitanata,  it  a well  built  modern 
town  of  21,000  inliabilaiits,  the  seat  of  the  pnivincial  courts 
of  jiistice,  of  a commercial  court,  and  the  centre  of  all  the 
trade  of  the  province.  Around  Foggia  ore  plantations  of 
olives,  vines,  and  other  fruit  trees,  which  form  an  oasis  in  the 
midst  of  a desert.  Many  of  the  provincial  nobility  and 
gentry  reside  at  Foggia.  The  great  road  from  Naples  to 
Ikirlctta,  Bari,  &c.,  pastes  through  Foggia,  whence  other 
roads  brartcli  off  to  Manfredonia  and  Mount  Gargano,  to  San 
S<‘vcro,  and  to  Luccra.  Foggia  is  78  miles  E.N.B.  of 
Naples,  and  2U  S.W.  ofManfr^nnio.  Lucero.  10  miles  W. 
of  Foggia,  is  built  on  a bill,  with  an  old  castle  of  the  time 
of  Fn‘derick  of  Suabia,  a fine  old  cathedral,  a royal  college 
nr  gy  innosium,  a bishop's  see,  and  a population  of  8000. 
San  Sovero,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gargano,  18  miles  N.W. 
of  Foggia,  is  a bishop's  see,  and  has  10,000  inhabiUnts. 
Monte  Sant'  Angelo,  built  on  Mount  Gargano,  9 miles 
N.E.  of  Manfredonia,  U in  a romantic  situation,  and  con- 
tains the  cave  and  sanctuary  of  St.  Michael.  At  the  back 
of  Mount  Gargano  is  the  small  (own  of  Viosti,  on  the 
Adriatic  coast.  In  the  south  part  of  the  province  are  Bo* 
viuo  with  3000  inhabitants,  Troju,  and  Ascoli  already  men- 
tioned. (Afan  di  Rivera,  Comiderazioni  sulU  due  Siciiie; 
Leltera  da  San  Severo,  in  No.  18  of  the  Progretso,  a Nea- 
politan journal,  which  gives  a good  stalisUcal  sketch  of  the 
province.) 

CAPITOL,  C APITO'LIUM,  MONS  CAPITOLI'NUS, 
a liUI,  a fortress,  and  a temple,  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
antient  Rome.  The  temple  and  the  fortress  no  longer 
exist ; and  the  hill  is  called  by  corruption  Campidoglio.  It 
rises  on  the  oasteni  skirts  of  the  inhabited  part  of  modern 
Rome,  which  it  divides  from  the  Forum  and  the  other  for- 
saken districts  of  tho  antient  city.  Tho  Capilolino  Mount 
is  uf  an  oval  shape,  and  about  one  mile  in  circumference  at 
ils  base ; it  is  divided  from  the  Quirinal  to  the  N.E.  by  a 
narrow  valley,  in  wluch  the  Forum  of  Trajan  once  was,  and 
the  pillar  still  is ; it  has  to  the  E.  the  Forum  of  Auguatus 
and  the  Via  Sacra,  which  divides  it  from  the  Esquilino  bill ; 
to  the  S.E.  thu  valley  of  the  Forum  Romanum,  which 
divides  it  from  the  Palatine  hill;  to  the  S.  the  Forum 
Hoarium,  which  divides  it  from  tbo  Aventine  lull ; and  the 
Tiber  to  tho  S.W.  It  has  two  summits,  ono  to  the  N. 
towards  the  Quirinal,  on  which  the  church  and  Franciscan 
convent  of  Ara  Cu)li  now  stand;  and  another  to  the  S.  to- 
wards the  Tiber,  on  which  are  the  palace  and  garden  of 
CuffurcIIi.  At  the  S.  end  was  the  Tarpeian  rock,  down 
which  sUlc-criminaU  were  hurleil.  The  height  of  this  side 
of  trie  lull  is  very  much  reduced,  the  ground  at  tho  foot  of 
it  having  been  considoralby  raised  by  ruins  and  rubbish, 
and  the  rock  itself  having  been  sloped  down,  and  houses 
built  against  it.  Still  it  rises  abruptly  in  one  place,  to  the 
elevation  of  80  palmi  (6S  feet),  at  uie  back  of  the  CaffarclH 
gardens,  aouve  Piaxsa  Montansra.  The  height  of  the  Capi- 
tol, taken  at  tho  pavement  of  tbo  church  of  Ara  Cmli, 
which  IS  tbo  highest  sumnut,  is  155  feet  above  the  sea,  135 


above  tbo  Tiber  taken  at  its  medium  height,  and  about  90 
feet  above  the  present  surface  of  tbo  Forum,  which  how- 
ever is  in  several  places  20  feet  higher  than  its  antient 
level. 

This  hill  is  said  to  havo  bco0  called  Satumius  in  tho 
anto-Roman  times.  When  the  first  Romans  built  their 
town  on  tho  Palatine,  they  chose  tho  opposite  hill,  which 
w*as  then  more  abrupt,  to  build  their  arx  or  citadel  upon. 
In  their  first  war  with  the  Sabines,  according  to  the  old 
story,  the  latter  took  possession  of  this  strong  hold  by  the 
trcacherv  of  a woman  called  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  the 
Roman  commander.  Hence  the  hill  took  the  name  o* 
Torpeius.  After  the  peace  Tatius  and  liis  Sabines  settled 
on  tho  Tar^ian  Mount,  and  Romulus  remained  on  the 
Palatine.  Tarquinius  the  Elder  began  to  build  a temple 
to  Jupiter  on  Uio  Tarpeian  Moun^  the  summit  of  which  ho 
levelled  for  tho  purpose.  Tlio  building  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who  engaged  workmen  from 
Etruria  for  the  purpose,  and  employ^  in  it  thu  money  re- 
sulting from  the  plunder  of  Sucssa  Pomotia,  a city  of  the 
Volsci,  which  be  had  taken  and  destroyed.  Wishing  tho 
place  to  be  wholly  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  he  order^  the 
cha|iels  and  votive  altars  erected  by  Tatius  and  others  to  be 
removed.  Hie  augurs  consulted  the  flight  of  birds  to  as- 
certain the  will  of  the  gods,  and  all  wero  declared  to  have 
assented  except  tho  god  Terminus,  who  would  not  stir 
from  his  place.  This  was  considered  os  an  omen  of  the 
perpetuity  of  tlio  new  edifice  and  of  the  city.  In  digging 
some  part  of  tho  foundations,  the  workmen  wero  said  to 
have  found  a human  head  quite  fresh,  which  was  inter- 
torpreted  to  signify  that  the  spot  would  he  tho  head  and 
centre  of  the  Roman  power.  (I.jvy,  L 55.)  The  temple  was 
accordingly  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  from  caput, 

* a head.*  It  has  been  a subject  of  dispute  whether  this 
temple  stood  on  the  N.  or  S.  summit  of  the  hill ; it  seems 
probable,  however,  that  it  stuo<l  on  the  N.  side,  whore  the 
church  of  Ara  Cmli  now  stands.  (Nardini,  Ficoioni,  &c.) 
It  is  said  to  liave-stuod  in  arce,  ‘in  tlie  citadel,’  which  was 
originally  on  the  S.  summit ; but  as  tho  entire  mount  was 
afterwords  inclosed  by  walls  and  fortified,  tho  word  urx.was 
used  indiscriminately  fur  tho  whole.  The  temple  is  said  to 
havo  had  its  front  to  the  S.  towards  tho  Aventine ; had  it 
been  at  tho  S.  extremity,  there  would  have  been  no  access 
to  it.  except  at  the  back,  by  tho  Clivus  Capitolinus.  This  is 
ono  of  the  arguments  us^  by  Nardini  and  others.  Tho 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  burnt  in  the  civil  war  of 
Marius,  but  Sulla  rebuilt  it  with  much  greater  splendour 
and  of  the  most  costly  materials.  It  is  said  to  havo  been 
200  feet  long  and  185  wide;  it  had  a peristyle  with  three 
rows  of  marble  columns  in  front,  and  two  rows  of  pillars 
divided  tho  interior  into  three  aisles,  at  tho  furthest  end  of 
which  were  three  cellso  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva.  The  vault  of  tho  temple  and  tlio  external  roof 
were  covered  with  plates  of  gold.  This  temple  was  tho 
principal  sanctuary  of  Rome,  to  which  the  victorious  gene 
raU  and  emperors  went  in  triumphal  procession  to  sacrifice 
to  the  ^Is.  Other  temples  were  raised  successively  on  the 
Capitoiine  hill,  such  as  that  of  Juno  Moneto,  with  the  mint 
annexed  to  it;  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Romulus ; of  Mars,  of  Venus,  of  Fortune,  and  of  Isis 
and  Seropis.  The  temple  of  Concord  stood  on  the  slope 
towards  the  Forum.  A Bibliotheca  or  Library,  the  Tabu- 
larium,  Athenteum.  Curia  Kalabra,  t^  Atrium  publicum, 
and  other  public  buildings,  were  also  in  the  Capitol.  In 
the  intcrmniitium  or  little  valley  between  the  two  summits 
stood  the  Asylum  or  place  of  refuge,  between  two  planta- 
tions of  oak  trees.  It  is  difficult  now  (o  form  an  idea  uf  the 
appearance  of  the  place  and  the  effect  is  must  havo  produced. 
It  is  evident  that  the  sides  of  the  lull  were  much  mure  abrupt 
and  stood  higher  above  the  plain  below  than  at  present. 
The  only  access  was  from  the  Forum  on  tho  S.  side  by  the 
Clivus  Capitolinus  and  the  Clivus  juxta  Asylum.  There 
were  also  100  steps  to  ascend  to  the  Tarpeian  rock,  being 
probably  an  opening  on  that  side  branching  out  of  one  of 
thu  two  CUvi. 

The  principal  buildings  of  the  modem  Capitol  consist  of 
three  palaces,  the  work  of  Michel  Angelo,  forming  three 
sides  of  a square,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  tbo  cques- 
trian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  open  side  is  to  (lie 
N.W.  towards  tlie  modem  city.  The  palace  facing  it  is 
that  of  the  senator  of  Rome ; to  the  left  of  it  is  the  palace 
de'  Conservatori ; and  to  the  right  that  of  the  Capitolina 
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MuMum,  one  of  the  flnest  oolloction  of  itatuee  and  sculp- 
turci  in  ital)*.  The  three  palaces  and  the  square  beUeen 
occupy  the  inlonnontiuni>  the  two  aunituiU  Iwin^  occupied 
by  the  church  of  Ara  Cteli  and  the  palace  und  gardens  of 
Caffarelli.  Two  ways  lead  down  bv  the  senatorial  palace 
into  the  Campo  Vuccino,  or  aiuient  h'orutn. 

CAPITULA'IUUM,  literally  *a  book  di'iilert  into 
chapters,'  was  the  name  g^iven  to  the  laws  issuctl  by  the 
French  kinft»  of  the  first  and  second  races,  in  the  great 
assemblies  of  the  nobles  and  bishops  which  formed  the 
states  of  the  kinudutn,  for  the  admiinstretiun  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  Those  laws,  being  classed  under 
beads  or  chapters,  were  celled  capitularies.  Childcbert, 
Clotarins,  and  Dagobert.  and  afiorwards  Charlemagne, 
Lauis  le  I)^bonnaire.  Charles  the  Rald,&c..  issued  capitu- 
laries. Those  of  Charlemagne  are  the  most  celebrated, 
licing  more  extensive,  more  enlighlenetl  considering  the  age 
he  lived  in,  and  forming  a real  codu  of  legislation  which 
rumaiiicd  in  force  long  after.  Ansegisus,  abbot  of  Fon- 
tcnellcs,  made  a collection  in  btxiks  of  the  capitularies  of  j 
Charlemagne  and  his  son  Louis  lo  XX'bonnatre  in  the  year  | 
827.  Other  collections  were  publisheil  subsequently.  After; 
Charles  the  Simple,  a.d.  *J22,  no  more  capitularies  wore  | 
issucil,  ami  no  laws  or  statutes  are  known  to  exist  of  the  < 
subsequent  |ierio(l  till  the  time  of  l^uis  le  Gros,  a.d.  HOU.  | 
ly>uts  le  Orus  began  to  issue  rhuriurs  to  iho  communes  or  ’ 
churches,  but  no  general  laws  or  onlinanees  appear  to  have 
been  enticted,  except  one  by  Pliilippe  Auguste  in  1190, 
till  tlio  lime  of  Hi,  Louis,  a.d.  12fiU.  who  U'gan  lo  issue 
regular  ordinances,  Baluze  published  a complete  collection 
of  all  the  capitularies  issued  by  the  kings  of  the  first  and 
seomid  race,  with  nutos.--Cn/^//tf/«ria  fYanrorum, 

'2  vuls.  folio.  Paris.  1677. 

CAPJTUL.\TION,  a scricsof.irticlo*cxprussing  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a fortress  is  surrcndere^l  to  un  enemy. 

The  agi'evmcut  by  which  an  army  or  a large  division  of 
troops  surrenders  to  a suiwrior  force,  or  engages  to  cvneuate 
the  territory  which  it  occupies,  when  its  sarenglh  and  con- 
dition are  yet  such  as  to  make  itself  respected  by  the  enemy, 
is  railed  a Convention.  Such  was  that  made  at  Cintra,  or  i 
rutlicr  at  Lisbon,  l>ctween  the  generals  of  the  French  and  | 
English  armies  on  tlic  departure  of  the  former  from  Portugal  I 
til  1808.  I 

When  tho  provisions  and  ammunition  of  a garrison  arc  | 
nearly  expended,  when  breaches  have  been  made  in  tho  | 
rnnqmrts  of  the  fortress,  and  no  ehanre  remains  of  being 
aucc*ourc«l,  the  governor  of  the  place  is  justifie"!  in  entering  ! 
into  an  agreement  with  the  besiegers  respecting  the  terras 
by  which  he  consents  to  deliver  Ins  charge  into  their  hands : 
and  by  tlie  rules  of  war,  ns  well  as  from  the  regard  due  to  i 
a gallant  adversary,  he  is  entitled  to  obtain  an  honourable  ; 
capitulation.  It  may  be  observed,  that  if  the  governor  ' 
should  postpone  the  proposals  to  surrender  till  his  provisions 
are  entirL-ly  cxhausteil,  the  besiegers  may  refuse  to  grant 
terms  to  the  garrison,  which  roust  then  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. 

When  the  reign  of  Napoleon  was  drawing  to  an  end, 
and  he  found  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  acting 
on  the  defenHivo,  the  duty  of  defending  the  fortresses  of 
France  was  impressed  on  the  miramandcrs  by  every  motive 
which  the  love  of  glory  and  the  fear  of  disgrace  esn  inspire. 
In  the  Im])crial  decree  concerning  them,  it  is  stated  that 
every  commamler  who  shall  appear  to  have  defended 
his  fortress  like  a man  of  honour  and  a faithful  subject, 
nhall,  along  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  may  have 
disiinguisheil  themselves  in  the  defence,  l»e  presented  on  a 
day  of  general  parade,  and  receive,  in  presem«  of  the  troops, 
public  testimonials  of  the  emperor's  satisfaction;  that  no 
time  slulll  bo  lost  in  exchanging  those  who  may  be  made 
priHuncrs  of  war ; and  that  every  commander  who  shall  be 
kilKsl  on  the  breach,  or  die  of  his  wounds,  shall  bo  buried 
with  the  same  cercmonic.s  as  a Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  \ 
of  Honour.  On  tho  other  hand  it  is  stated,  that  every  : 
capitulation  made  without  a vigorous  resistance  continued  ; 
to  the  last  moment,  and  without  having  sustained  at  least  ^ 
one  assault  cm  the  rampart  of  the  place,  is  criminal  and  . 
dishonourable  : the  commander  who  so  surrenders  is  made 
rc-poi,sibb»  for  all  the  consequences  of  his  cowanlire  or 
trearhory ; he  is  ihrvatmictl  with  all  the  severity  of  the  law  ; i 
and  the  decree  consigns  to  infamy,  and  punUbes  with  death,  : 
him  who  yields  lo  the  racnaei*#  or  propi-als  of  the  enemy.  ! 

If  tho  rcsululiou  to  surrender  should  be  at  length  taken,  I 


the  conditions  solicited  by  the  TOvernor  should  be  expressed 
concisoly  in  a few  articles,  and  slivuld  be  such  only  ns  ho 
can  cx|K‘ct  to  obtain  consistently  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  The  governor  should  however  firmly  insist  u^ion 
their  execution  w hen  granted.  He  it  not  to  separate  him- 
self fruin  his  garrison,  but  he  must  share  its  fate  as  well 
after  as  during  the  siege  ; and  he  is  to  stipulate  m favour 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  for  as  many  advantages  as  be  can 
possibly  gain. 

It  has  happened  that  the  governor  of  a furtrea.s  has  been 
induced  to  leave  his  post  bv  an  invitation  to  a personal  con- 
ference with  the  general  the  besieging  army,  and  that 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  his  ahMnca  to  assault  the 
place  in  the  hope  of  gaining  it  during  the  confusion  then 
ex|iected  to  prevail  there.  History  moreover  records  in 
stances  in  which  the  besieging  troops  have  entere<l  the 
loco  and  committed  disonlers  even  while  the  commanders 
ave  boon  occupied  on  the  breach  in  drawing  up  the  articles 
of  the  capitulation.  To  avoid  such  misfurluiies  the  governor 
of  a fortress  should  on  no  account  go  out  for  tho  purpose  of 
treating  with  the  enemy,  but  he  must  employ  ki  that  duty 
otiicers  on  whose  zeal  ami  firmness  he  can  rely. 

By  the  terms  of  a capitulation  the  arms  and  military 
stores  ill  the  place  are  gmioraliy  given  up  lo  the  besiegrrs; 
the  odiccrs  and  troops  of  the  garrison  retaining  onlv  tlieir 
private  property,  and  being  alluwe<l  to  march  out  with  tliu 
lionours  of  war,  that  is,  with  drums  beating,  colours  Hying. 
Stc.  When  iioccBsary.  a conTOy  is  allowed  them  for  protLi,’- 
tion  till  they  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  destination. 

CAFITOlUM.  a head  of  llowers,  a particular  form  uf 
inflorescence.  Tlicoretic.'iUy  lioUnists  consider  it  an  un- 
developed spike,  the  axis  uf  which  iKicomes  a receptnrie, 
and  tho  exlcnml  empty  bracts  an  invoUicre.  The  dan- 
delion, and  all  Compi«iUc,  have  an  inllorescence  of  this 
nature;  it  is  vuigarlv  looked  ujion  as  a lluwcr. 

CAPO  D]STHI.\,  a sea-port  town  of  Ktria,  on  the 
Adi'intiu  Sea.  !t  stands  on  an  etrg-sliapnl  island,  which  is 
coniicclnl  with  tho  main  land  by  a lung  causeway.  Tho 
town  is  about  two  miles  in  circmaference ; it  has  sonic  trade, 
and  is  considered  much  healthier  than  most  of  tho  places 
on  that  coast.  Tho  export  trade  is  clitclly  supplied  by  the 
salt-pans  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  the  vineyards, which 
affonl  a quantity  of  good  wine. 

CAPO  DTSTRI.k,  tho  Count  of,  born  at  G>rfu  in 
17^0,  was  the  son  of  a physician,  and  ho  himself  lieg.in  to 
study  me<Ucino  at  Venice,  to  which  republic  Corfu  and  the 
other  Ionian  islands  then  belonged,  liis  father  was  rhlef  of 
the  provisional  government  of  the  Ionian  islands  in  1 799, 
when  the  Russians  took  possession  of  them.  In  I8U6.  when 
the  Seven  Islands,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  were  placeil  under 
the  protection  of  Bonaparte,  both  Capo  d'Istria  and  his 
father  left  Corfu  and  entered  the  service  of  Russia.  The 
count's  first  post  was  an  humble  one;  but  as  he  showed  a 
talent  fm-  diplomacy,  he  was  speedily  advanced  and  attached 
to  the  Russian  embossv  at  Vienna.  In  1812,  during  Bona- 
parte’s cxjKfdition  to  Moscow,  Capo  d'lstria  was  charged 
with  eerlHin  diplomatic  operations  connected  with  the  army 
of  the  Danube,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  army 
of  Moldavia,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Tchituhaguf, 
which  had  been  engaged  against  the  Turks,  and  then  occu- 
pied the  two  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 
When  (in  the  summer  of  IB12)  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Russia,  and  the  latter  power  was  enabled 
to  recall  tlie  army  of  Tcliitcbaguf  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Berezina,  Capo  d'lstria  went  with  it,  and  after  the  finishing 
blow  given  to  the  French  at  the  passage  of  the  Berezina,  ho 
remained  at  the  bead-quarters  of  the  Emperor  Alexamlt'r 
of  Russia,  who  fiirmod  a high  opinion  of  his  abilities  and 
address.  In  1813  be  was  sent  by  Alexander  as  his  minister 
plonipoiontiary  to  Switzerland,  and,  before  the  aliic<l  armies 
crossra  the  Rhine  into  that  countn’,  he  drew  up  a declara- 
tion promising  tite  re-establishment  of  Helvetian  itiile- 
pendence  arul  the  restitution  of  all  the  territory  that  the 
French  had  taken  from  the  Swiss.  These  promises  were 
well  kept,  and  the  Count  »o  conducted  hiinself  as  to  merit 
the  esteem  of  the  Swiss.  The  Constitutional  Act.  which  he 
sanctioned  and  forwarde*),  removed  many  old  abuses  and 
invidtuus  distinctioti!i.  In  Scptcmlicr,  18U.  Cajw  d'Istna 
left  Switzerlund  for  tho  Congress  of  Vienna,  where,  mainly 
through  him,  the  afiairs  of  the  Swiss  were  happily  termi- 
nated. In  1815  he  na.s  with  (he  Emperor  Alexander  at 
Paris,  and  was  bis  pleuipoteniiary  in  tlie  definitive  treaty  u( 
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p«aee  with  Frtnce.  In  the  eourse  of  that  year  he  advocated 
the  cause  of  education,  and  wrote  the  emperor  an  account  of 
the  culoblishment  of  M.  Kellenberp  at  Hofwyl.  Thi«  letter, 
in  the  form  of  a pamphlet,  wua  published  at  ParU  in  )616, 
iu  Uie  courae  of  which  year  the  Urund  Council  of  I,auaanne 
givt  the  count  the  citiienahip  of  tho  Canton  of  Vaud.  A 
short  time  aHerwards  he  was  recalled  to  St.  Petersburg  by 
the  Bmperor  Alexander,  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  secre- 
taries of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  the  duties  of  which  ottloe 
he  divided  for  some  time  with  Count  Nesselrode.  Capo 
d'lstria  had  a principal  share  in  the  diplomatic  underminings 
of  the  Turkisn  empire,  which  took  place  from  1815  to  1827, 
when  Russia  entered  into  Mr.  Canning's  treaty  of  alliance, 
ill  which,  with  England  and  France,  she  was  to  preserve 
fJreece  from  destruction,)  rather  with  the  view  of  injuring 
and  weakening  Turkey  than  from  any  affection  for  thy 
Greeks.  Notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  however, 
Capo  dTstria  was  allowed  *to  take  upon  himself  tlie  ofllce  of 

riresident  of  the  Greek  government,  in  which  he  was  regu- 
srly  installod  oarly  in  tho  year  1628,  or  a few  months  after 
the  battle  of  Navarino. 

We  cannot  go  into  the  long  ouestion  of  his  almost  con- 
stant dissensions  with  the  people  whom  ho  was  stmt  to 
govern.  There  were  evidently  faults  on  both  sides— on  both 
•ides  violence, obstinacy, duplicity,  and  intrigue;  but  making 
many  allowances  for  the  Greeks,  the  opinion  of  roost  of 
those  who  watched  his  administration  in  the  country  was 
very  unfavourable  to  the  Count,  who  was  not  rocroly  sus- 
pected of  a desire  to  make  himself  king  or  pcr]>etual  and 
despotic  pn'sident  of  the  Greeks,  but  alsi>  to  render  Greece 
wholly  subservient  to  Russia.  Some  memorable  letters 
which  he  wrote  to  Prince  J^mpold  of  Saxo  OuWurg  (now 
king  of  tho  Hctglan»).  to  whom  the  Greek  crown  had  been 
offered  in  182'J.  roainlv  induced  that  priuco  to  decline 
accepting  it,  which  he  ifid  definitively  on  the  2 1st  of  May. 
1830.  On  the  9ib  of  October  of  tho  following  year.  Cupo 
d'fktria  was  assassinated  at  Na(>oU  di  Rumania,  on  the 
threshold  of  a church,  by  George,  the  son,  and  Omstantinc, 
the  broUicr,  of  Pietro  Afauroroichali,  the  oM  l»cy  uf  Mama, 
whom  he  had  dctnincxl  fur  many  months  in  prisfm  without 
trial  or  even  a specific  accusation.  Some  circumstances 
connectofl  with  this  event,  and  with  the  general  conduct  of 
Capo  d’lstria,  are  given  by  Thiersch  in  his  ii'/a/  Actuel  de 
ia  Orece,  Ix*ip*ig,  18.13. 

CAPONNIERE,  in  fortification,  is  a passage  protected 
on  the  right  and  leR  by  a wall  or  parapet.  Tho  term  is 
generally  applied  to  that  by  which  the  communication s are 
made  across  the  main  ditch  of  a fortress  to  tho  outworks 
[Bastion,  Q Jiff.  1],  or  from  the  covorc<l-wny  to  the  gorge 
of  an  advanced  work.  When  a passage  exposed  on  one 
.side  only  is  thus  protected  it  has  the  name  of  a demi- 
caponniore. 

The  protecting  parapet  is  generally  of  earth,  with  its 
upper  surface  descending  gratlually  to  tho  Imttom  of  the 
ditch,  in  order  that  the  enemy  may  be  completely  exposed 
in  advancing  up  to  it,  and  also  that  the  ditch  may  bo  de- 
fended by  a grazing  fire  from  thence.  A passage  of  this 
kind  is  however  exposed  to  the  plunging  fire  of  the  enemy 
from  the  crowning  cattery  H,  and  fruin  that  which  should 
correspond  to  it  on  tho  left  hand  of  the  front  of  furlifica- 
tion  ; it  may  therefore  be  further  protecte<l  by  a parados  or 
elevation  of  earth  extending  along  its  centre ; for  by  tliis 
the  defenders  behind  both  parapets  would  bo  effectually 
concealed. 

Sometimes  tho  caponnicro  is  a vaulted  gallery  of  brick- 
work, tho  sides  of  which  are  pierced  with  loop-holes  or 
narmw  openings,  for  the  defence  of  the  ditch  by  a fire  of 
musketry.  In  this  case  a trench  is  cut  on  tho  exterior, 
and  parallel  to  each  side  of  the  work,  in  order  to  prevent 
he  enemy  from  approaching  near  enough  to  annoy  the 
defonders  within. 

Palisade  caponnieres  are  formed  across  the  ditches  of 
field-redoubts  whoQ  thciKc  ditches  are  incapable  of  being 
defended  from  tlie  parapets.  If  covered  with  a roof  fur 
rotevtion  against  shells  or  grenades,  that  roof  should  be 
ept  below  the  natural  ground,  in  ordor  that  it  may  bo  con- 
cealed from  the  view  of  the  enemy  at  a distance. 

CAPPApOClA.  a country  of  Asia  Minor,  usually 
spoken  of  in  two  divisions — 1.  Cappadocia  tho  Great,  or 
Capi»adocia  bordering  on  the  Taurus  (Strabo),  also  called 
Ckippodocia  simply,  and  2.  C^appadocla  bordering  on  the  Pon- 
tus,  often  called  Pontus  only.  Cappadocia  on  the  Pontus  in- 
cIudM  the  country  N.  of  the  rango  of  mountains  antiently 


oallod  the  Paryodres.  Taken  in  its  comprehensive  sense 
the  term  Cappadocia  included  nearly  the  whole  of  tho 
Turkish  province  of  Roum.  and  a great  part  of  Kar  mama. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pontus  Eiixinus  (Black 
Sea),  on  (he  S.  by  Taurus,  which  divided  it  from  Cil  ciu,  on 
the  W.  by  Paphlagonia,  Phrygia,  and  Galatia,  and  on  the 
E.  by  tho  Euphrates.  Both  the  Cappadocians  (Kairir  ^ijrai) 
on  the  Pontus  and  those  bordering  on  the  Taurus  were 
called  Syrians  by  the  Greeks,  and  White  Syr  ans 

(Adwot  SvfKH),  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Block  Syrians 
beyond  the  Taurus.  (Herod,  i.  72,  v.  49 ; Strabo,  xvi.  p.  737, 
0,  Casaub.)  Cappadocians  was  the  name  given  them  by 
the  Persians.  (Horod.  vii.  72.)  There  is  a river  Cnppadox. 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  rising  in  some  of  the  mountain-rnlgM, 
and  flowing  along  the  boundary  of  Galatia  and  Cappadoi'in 
into  the  Halys : the  name  is  not  mentioned  by  StraiK) ; and 
it  is  probably  of  comnaratively  late  origin.  Some  writers 
however  havo  derived  tho  name  of  the  country  from  tlie 
river. 

Our  information  on  this  important  country  has  not  been 
much  increased  by  modern  travellers : we  are  still  indebted 
chiefly  to  Strabo,  who  however,  considering  that  Ainasia  on 
the  Iris  (Yeshil-Erinak)  was  his  birth  place  (Strain  xii 
p.  561,  6.)  has  not  told  us  more  than  wo  might  havcexpcrlol. 
Cappadocia  is  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  Asia  Minor : it  is 
characterise<i  by  extensive  plains  of  great  fertility.  C)f  tho 
mountains  the  principal  is  the  Taurus,  which  f>rms  in  fact 
the  toulhem  boundary.  Two  other  important  chains,  tho 
Anti-Taurus  and  the  Paryadres  (Kcldir),  run  nearly  pa- 
rallel from  Armenia  into  the  centre  of  Cappadocia,  where 
they  form  the  high  ridges  of  Mount  Arg®us  (Argis-Dauli). 
From  the  summit  of  Mount  Argmus  Strabo  says  (xii.  p. 
536).  that  the  few  who  had  ever  gone  so  high  had  licen  able 
to  sec  tho  Black  Sen  and  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon,  an 
OiijU'rtion  which  U confuted  by  the  bare  inspection  of  a map. 
Argmus  is  said  to  be  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Cappu- 
dixda  the  Great  generally  has  little  wood ; almost  the  only 
timber  district  is  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Arga-us 
which  supplies  the  rest  of  thu  country  with  fuel.  Beyond 
this  woodv  region  which  surrounds  tho  mountain  is  a sandy 
plain  with  a substratum  of  rock,  quite  barren  and  uncul* 
tiyatetl.  Tlic  part  beiwoen  Mount  Argaeus  and  Mazaca 
(Kesarieh),  and  indeeil  most  of  this  district,  appears  to  lm^u 
been  tho  scat  of  vulcanic  action  (Strab.  xii.  p.  536):  it 
abounds  in  wstcr,  chiefly  marshes  caused  by  the  overfluw 
of  the  river  Metas.  On  the  banks  of  the  Melas  were  »)mc 
la^e  stone  quarries,  which  supplied  the  people  of  Mazaca 
with  building  materials,  but  which  appear  to  have  been 
sometimes  rcnderetl  nearly  useless  by  the  badnes.s  of  tho 
air,  owing  to  the  exhalations  from  thu  river.  Mazaca  was 
the  favourite  abode  of  the  kings  of  Cllappadocia,  who  appear 
to  have  selected  it  for  its  central  ]>osition,  and  because  it 
abjunded  in  timlier  and  in  stone  as  well  as  in  fodder,  whirli 
was  a groat  object  whero  so  much  attention  was  paiil  to 
cattle.  (Comp.  Xen.  Cyrop.  it.  1.5.)  Tho  tribule  which 
they  paid  to  the  Persian  monarch  consisted  chiefly  in  horses, 
mules,  and  sheep.  The  high  table-lands  of  this  country 
are  admirable  pasturo  land  ; and  it  is  probable  that  in  very 
early,  as  well  us  in  later  times,  the  Cappadocians  carrierl  on 
an  extensive  trade  in  supplying  the  nciglibouring  nations 
with  horses  and  mules.  (Ezekiel  xxvii.  4.) 

Tiio  principal  towns  of  Pontic  Cappadocia  were  on  the 
coast.  A little  £.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Halys  was  Ainisus 
(Samsun:)  farther  E.  on  tho  nvor  Therraoflon  stood  Tlu*- 
misey  ra,  whoso  plains  wore  the  fabled  abode  of  tho  Ama- 
zons : proceetling  along  tho  coast  we  come  to  Cerosus 
(Kipaaovvr-ot:),  the  modern  Kharesoun,  where  cbcrry-trvi*s 
grow  wild  in  great  abundanc.e  on  the  hills  (Tourneforl,  Rfhit. 
d un  Voyage  au  Levant,  ii.  p.  221):  it  was  from  this  place 
that  LucuHus  first  brought  cherries  into  Italy  on  his  return 
from  the  Mithridatic  war,  Tho  word  'cherry'  {ceraswt)  is 
said  to  lie  derived  from  the  name  of  thu  place.  Just  uniui  tho 
eastern  boundary  of  Cappadocia  on  (he  Pontus  stands  Tra- 
pezus  (T^jairtsocvr-of),  the  modern  Trebizound.  originally 
a Greek  citv,  a colony  from  Sinope  (Xen.  Anal.  iv.  8.  22) 
where  the  (jrccks  met  with  an  hospitable  reception  on  their 
retreat  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxo.  Trapezus  and  Ccrosus 
paid  tribute  to  Sinope.  (Xun.  Anab.  v.  5.  10.) 

The  chief  towns  inland  were  Amasia,  Mazaca,  Comana 
(in  Pontus),  the  great  emporium  for  the  Anncnian  mer- 
chants (Strab.  xii.  p.  559),  and  Comana  in  Cappadocia 
the  Great,  tho  modern  Bos(an.  which  contained  a greal; 
temple  of  Bellona.  To  tho  W.  of  Coinuut  near  the  boun* 
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dury  of  Lvcaonia,  va&  Tyana,  or  as  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  2, 
20.)  calls  it  Dana,  the  limit  of  Cyrus's  march  io  Cappa- 
docia. The  principal  rivers  of  Cappadocia  ore  the  Halys 
(Kizil-Ermak)  and  the  Iris  (Yeshil-Ermak),  both  of  which 
flow  into  the  Buxine:  and  the  Melas,  which  flows  into 
the  Euphrates.  The  tCizil-Ermak  flows  through  a country 
abounding  in  salt-hills,  and  hence  Strabo  supposes  the 
antient  name  to  have  been  denred  (xiL  p.  &4G,  d.).  Indeed 
in  many  parts  of  Cappadocia  salt  tracts  are  found  of  great 
oxtent.  The  Halys  rises  further  to  tho  E.  than  is  re- 
presented in  the  onlinary  maps,  and  runs  for  about  half 
Its  course  from  W.  to  E.  m a longitudinal  valley.  It  then 
turns  to  the  N.  and  cuts  through  the  mountain-ranges,  all 
of  which  have  a general  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Euxine  coast.  [Anatolia.]  The  Iris  flows  through 
Amasia. 

Cappadocia  abounded  also  in  mines  of  iron  and  silver: 
Horace  alludes  to  this  fact  (lipist.,  x.  6.  3'J.)  Tho  iron 
mines  in  tho  N.B.  of  Pontus  were  worked  by  the  Chalybes  ' 
(C^ldai,  Strab.  xii.  549.  d.‘,  sec  Xun.  Anab,  v.  5.  I),  the  | 
greater  part  of  whom  appear  to  have  gained  a livelihood  by  i 
working  in  iron.  On  the  same  coast  E.of  Samiun  (Amisua)  j 
at  a place  called  Unieh,  rock  alum  still  forms  a considerable 
article  of  trade.  There  is  said  to  be  a silver  mine  at  a place  ' 
near  Amasia,  called  now  Iladji  Kioi.  Crystal,  jasper, 
and  onyx  are  said  also  to  enrich  this  country.  (Strab. 
p.  540,  a.)  Strabo  speaks  of  a beautiful  stone  which  was 
produced  in  Cappadocia,  white  like  ivory ; the  handles  of 
swords  were  'roatle  of  it  , 

The  Cappadocians  were  very  generally  known  during  the 
Roman  occupation  of  their  country  for  tlieir  unprincipled  and 
vicious  character;  so  much  so  that  the  word  * Capp^ocian  ‘ . 
was  only  another  name  for  a villain.  j 

The  condition  of  Cappadocia  before  the  period  of  the 
Persian  rule  is  uncertain;  possibly  it  belonged  to  the  exten- 
sive kingdom  of  Lydia.  At  any  rate  both  Cappadocia  on 
the  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  on  the  Taurus  appear  to  have 
formed  one  slate.  Darius  Hystaspis  is  said  t»  have  first  di- 
vided it  into  two  satrapies.  (Strab.  xii.  534.  e.)  The  satraps 
appear  to  have  been  kings  of  the  countries  tributary  to  the 
Persian  monarch,  and  hence  an  hereditary  sui'tcssio'n  is  ob> 
served.  The  circumstance  that  Darius  and  bis  successors 
in  this,  aa  in  most  other  rases,  left  the  government  of  Uic 
^strict  with  the  native  princes  is  probably  to  bo  attributed 
more  to  their  inability  to  prevent  it  than  to  any  other  reason. 

The  first  king  of  Cappadocia,  according  to  Strabo  (xii.  p. 
534,  a),  was  Ariarathes.  But  Aribteus,  mentiondl  by  Xe- 
nophon {Cymp.  ii.  1,  5),  would  appear  to  have  preceded 
him.  The  following  list  has  been  drawn  up  in  tho  Uni- 
versal History  (vol.  x.  p.  8) — Phamaccs,  Smer-Jis,  Atamnan, 
Anapbos.  Anapbos  11.,  Dalames,  Ariaramnes,  Ariarathes  I., 
Olopnemea.  Ariarathes  II.,  Ariarathes  III.,  Ariaramnes  II., 
Ariarathes  I\'.,  Ariarathes  V.,  Ariarathes  VI.,  Ariarathes 
Vll.,  Ariarathes  VIII.,  Ariarathes  IX.  (tho  family  of 
Phamaccs  now  extinct),  Ariobarzanos  1.,  Ariobarzanes  II., 
Ariobarzanos  III.,  Archelaus.  On  the  death  of  Archclaus 
Cappadocia  was  reduced  to  a Homan  province  (Strabo, 
xii.  p.  534).  which  it  continued  till  it  was  invaded  by  the 
Turks. 

On  the  division  of  Cappadocia  by  the  Peroiuns  Pontus 
was  given  over  to  one  of  Uio  ancestors  of  MUbridates,  ac- 
cording to  Justin  and  other  writers.  The  following  is  a list 
of  tbe  kings  ns  they  havo  been  mcmioned  in  history: — 
Artabazes  (an  intcn-al  of  perhaps  80  yean  then  occurs), 
Rhodobates,  MithridaU^  I.,  Ariobarzanos,  Milhridatos  II., 
Mithridates  II-L,  Ariobarzanes  II.,  Mitliridates  IV.,  Milhri- 
dates  V.,  Phamaces  I.,  Mithridates  VI.,  Mithridates  VII., 
sumamed  the  Groat,  with  whom  the  Romans  waged  the 
celebrated  Mitbridaticum  Bellum  (he  died  B.  C.  64) ; Phar- 
naccs  IT..  Darius.  Polemon  I.,  Puleraon  II.  Pontus  was 
then  reilueed  entirely  to  a Homan  province  (Tacit.  Hist.,  iii. 
47),  which  it  continued  till  the  time  of  Alexius  Comnenus, 
in  whoso  family  the  empire  remained  till  Mohammed  11. 
reduced  it  to  slavery. 
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CAPPARIDA'CE.<^,  a natural  order  of  dicotyledonous 
polypctalous  planU.  having  a superior  fruit,  parietal  pla- 
centiD,  an  embryo  curved  upon  itself  without  albumen,  four 
petals  and  sepals,  a great  number  of  stamens,  and  an  ovary 
elevated  upon  along  stalk.  They  are  known  from.  Cnici- 
ferie  by  their  indefinite  stamens  and  reniform  seeds.  All  of 
them  appear  to  be  more  or  less  acrid.  They  are  bushes  or 
herbs  found  all  over  the  tropics,  and  not  extending  in  many 
places  beyond  them.  Egypt  and  the  south  of  Kuropc, 
which  arc  inhabited  by  Capparis  spinosa  and  similar  species, 
oflfer  the  greatest  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Some  of  the  American  species  of  Capparidace®  are  very 
poisonous ; others  act  as  vesicatories ; and  a few  are  merely 
stimulant.  To  the  latter  class  belongs  tbc  Capparis  tpinosti 
of  tbe  south  of  Europe.  This  plant  grows  uaturallv  upon 
rocks  and  ruins  all  over  the  south  of  France  and  Italy,  ren- 
dering them  inconceivably  gay  with  its  large  white  blos- 
soms. from  the  centre  of  eacli  of  which  there  springs  a 
long  tassel  of  deep  lilac  stamens.  The  lluwcr-buds  consti- 
tute the  capers  of  the  shops,  the  quality  of  which  depends 
exclusively  upon  tho  age  at  which  they  are  gathered,  the 
smallest  and  youngest  being  tho  dearest  and  most  delicate, 
and  tbe  largest  and  oldest  the  coarsest  and  cheapest. 
On  an  average  each  plant  of  tho  Caper  bush  gives  a pound 
of  buds.  Tbc  consumption  of  capers  in  this  country  is  in- 
considerable, not  amounting  to  muru  than  about  60,000  lbs. 
a-yoar. 


1.  an  espnoSnl  lonrr:  9,  a |>rUl ; 3.  a calv<  ihr  atnlkiHl  imry ; 4,  n 
hnritouial  areliun  of  tW  fruit : &,  a k>D|iitur{inal  arction  of  ilm  tevtX;  6.  an 
uDilH^x.  ralrnetcil  (h>m  Ute  ared  e«at. 

CAPRA.  [Goat.] 

CA  PRELLA.  [L.«uodiik>da.] 

CAPRE'OLDS,  an  old  name  for  the  tendril  of  n vine. 
CAPHI,  tho  Roman  Cnprc®,  a rocky  but  beautiful  island 
in  tho  Mcditcrrancun,  nitualud  under  the  same  meridian  as 
the  city  of  Naples,  which  it  immediately  faces.  It  stands 
at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Neapolitan  gulf;  it  is  two 
miles  and  a half  from  Cape  Campanvlla,  which  terniinntca 
the  promontory  of  Sorrento;  about  ten  miles  (ram  Cape 
Miseno,  on  the  other  side  of  tho  bay,  and  rather  more  than 
twenty  from  the  city  of  Naples.  It  is  composed  of  hard 
calcareous  rocks,  which  are  disposed  in  two  masses  with  a 
oonsiderablti  hollow  lictween  them.  Tho  highest  uf  these 
two  masses,  which  is  to  the  W.,  rises  between  1600  and 
1700  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  called  Anacapri,  and  n pretty 
little  town  upon  it  bears  tho  samo  name.  The  inhnbtianU 
of  Anacapri  communicate  with  the  oUior  town  aud  all  the 
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of  the  island  by  menns  of  a itcop  flight  of  338  steps, 
which  is  carried  down  the  face  of  a precipice  in  a very 
curious  manner. 

The  other  town,  which  is  callufl  Capri,  or  ‘ The  Metro- 
polis,' stands  much  lower,  on  a shelving  rock  towards  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island : it  contains  from  20U  to  300 
small  but  next  houses,  five  or  six  churches  and  chapels,  and 
a confined  piazza  or  snuaro  in  the  middle.  In  1526  the 
population  of  the  isiana,  including  the  two  towns  and  the 
villas,  or  very  small  villages  scattered  hero  and  there  on  the 
face  of  the  rock,  but  almost  entirely  on  the  eastern  part, 
amounted  to  about  3000  souls;  a considerable  portion  of 
this  number  being  sailors,  boat-men,  shipwrights,  &c.,  were 
absent  a good  part  of  the  year.  There  were  two  or  threo 
scbotils  established  by  government.  By  great  industry  the 
islanders  have  retained  and  secured  patches  of  good  soil 
un  steep  hill  sides  and  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  clilTs : the 
cultivable  parts  produce  most  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
fruiU,  a small  (umnlity  of  excellent  oil,  and  a considerable 
quantity  of  a ligiit  but  generous  wine.  This  wine,  which  is 
much  used  at  Naples,  is  of  two  sorts,  Capri  rosso  and  Capri 
bianco,  or  rod  ana  while  Capri.  Another  important  item  of 
exports  consists  of  quails,  which  are  annually  captured  at  * 
their  seasons  of  passage  in  vast  numbers.  In  former  times 
the  revenue  of  the  hisbup  of  Capri  was  almost  entirely  de- 
rived from  the  quail  trade : this  see  is  now  united  to  the 
hishoprick  of  Sorrento. 

The  whole  circuit  of  the  island  does  not  exceed  nine  miles ; 
but  this  narrow  space  is  wonderfully  crowded  with  a variety  of 
scenic  Iwauty.  remains  of  antiquity,  and  historical  recollec- 
tions. Extensive  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Tiberius,  who  re- 
sided a long  timo  at  Caprem,  arc  still  shown,  near  a bold 
perpendicular  cliff  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island. 

C.VPRIC  ACID,  a peculiar  acid  occurring  with  the 
butyric  and  oaproic  acids  in  the  milk  of  the  cow  and  tho 
goat : its  name  is  derived  from  capra,  goat.  In  order  to 
rucure  capnc  acid,  capratc  of  bary  tes  is  ilrst  obtained,  and 
y a tedious  process;  100  parts  of  it  are  then  reduced  to 
powder,  and  treated  with  47*3  of  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with 
Its  weight  of  water.  Tho  caprio  acid  is  thus  separated  after 
long  digestion,  and  it  is  then  to  be  dLvttlled  from  chloride  of 
calcium. 

Capric  acid  crystallizes  in  small  needles,  which  liquefy 
at  about  63^  Fahr. ; its  specific  uratity  at  this  temperuture 
is  0*910;  it  distils  without  alteration  at  a temperature 
above  212®.  Water  at  68®  dissolves  only  about  of  its 
weight ; but  alcohol  dissolves  it  in  all  proportions.  Its  smell 
rcsemblt^s  that  of  tho  goat. 

Tlie  saline  compounds  of  capric  acid  are  called  caprates  ; 
no  one  of  them  is  applied  to  anv  use. 

According  to  M.  Chcvreul,  who  discovered  it,  capric  acid 


consists  of— 

39  Equivalents  of  carbon  . 

. 1357*9  or  74* 

29  H 

hydrogen  . 

. 181*2 

9*: 

3 

oxygen 

. 300* 

16* 

1 

anhydrous  acid 

. 1639*1 

94* 

2 M 

water  • 

, 112*5 

5* 

1 .. 

hydrated  acid 

. 1951*6 

100 

C.\PRICORN,  TROPIC  OF. 

[Tropics.] 

CAPRICORNUS,  tho  tenth  constellation  in  tho  zfxliac, 
ns  a conslellation,  but  the  part  of  tho  moveable  ecliptic 
b.'twoen  27U®  and  .100®  of  longitude  wan  also  so  designated. 
[EcuPTic.j  This  constellation  never  risics  in  our  latitude 
to  a greater  altitude  than  25®,  or  thereabouts  (we  speak  of 
the  largest  stars,  a and  /),  in  the*  horn).  Around  it,  in  the 
visible  p'wtion  of  the  heaven,  are  Aquarius,  KquulcUH(.  Del- 
phinus,  .'Vquila,  and  Sagittarius.  The  brightest  stars,  a 
and  ^,  arc  on  the  meridian  at  midnight  townnls  the  end  of 
July.  A lino  drawn  through  the  bright  stars  in  I.,yra  and 
Aqitila  will,  when  lengthonod.  not  pass  far  from  the  two 
brightest  stars  in  Capriconius,  a ami 

The  upper  half  of  Capricornus  is  that  of  a goat,  and  tho 
lower  half  that  of  a fish.  In  some  of  tho  Sastern  zodiacs  it 
is  altogether  an  alligator  or  tea  monster.  According  to 
Hyginns,  Jupiter  fixed  this  constellation  in  the  heavens  in 
admiration  of  the  ingenuity  of  Pan,  who,  uhen  the  gods 
were  obliged  to  cscapo  from  the  giants  in  tho  form  of 
various  animals,  made  himself  half  g<>at  and  half  fish,  and 
lived  in  a river. 

The  following  arc  the  principal  stars  — 
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CAPRIFICATION,  the  process  by  which  tho  matura- 
tion of  tho  fig  is  accelerated  in  the  Levant  It  is  well 
known  that  fruits  which  have  been  bitten  by  insects  ripen 
sooner  than  others,  the  wound  appearing  to  act  as  a stimu- 
lant to  the  local  action  of  the  parenchyma.  This  is  turned 
to  account  by  the  Greeks  in  the  followiiig  manner,  which  ia 
called  Caprification.  When  the  cultivated  fig  is  preparing 
for  becoming  ripe,  a ouantity  of  the  branches  of  wild  fig 
trees  are  brought  into  the  fig  orchards  and  placed  u}>on  the 
cullivaiwl  plant.s.  The  wild  figs  bring  with  them  a great 
numlior  of  a small  insect  called  Cynip%  lUenes,  or  Dipin^ 
IrpxK  Ficui  CunciT,  which  Uy  among  the  cultivated  figs 
and  pierce  their  fruit  for  tho  purpose  of  laying  eggs.  This 
not  only  brings  about  an  earlier  ripening  of  ibo  fig  crop 
than  would  otlierwisc  be  obtained,  but  enuMcs  tlie  cultivator 
to  obtain  two  harvests  a year.  It  is.  however,  said  that  the 
practice  detonorates  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  C'apnficiition 
has  been  artifi<-ially  imitated  by  piiiicturiiig  a fig  wiili  an 
awl,  and  intnxluciiig  a little  oil  into  tho  wound,  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  preventing  its  healing  too  rvoon.  (Dc  CaiiduKc.  rhy- 
kiol.  Vegitale,  p.  380:  and  TreviranuH  in  the  LmHtffa 
^/or  1628,  p.  70,  tab.  I,  fig.  I and  2,  in  which  last  place  the 
insect  is  figured.)  This  kind  of  caprifleation  must  not  ^ 
confoundc-i  with  another  sort,  of  very  high  antiquity,  that 
is  practiscil  with  the  date  palm,  and  which  has  been  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (i.  193).  In  this  latter  case  the  clusters 
of  male  flowers  from  wild  date  trees  arc  brought  and 
shaken  over  the  clusters  of  cultivated  females,  which  an 
thus  fertilized  and  enabled  to  ripen.  It  is  obvious  that  tb« 
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two  cases  are  essentially  different,  althousb  confounded 
under  ono  common  terra.  In  the  the  Cynijtt  Psene^, 
broui;bt  by  the  wild  branches,  punrlures  the  cuUivated  fi»ts 
and  arcclerates  their  ripenintc : in  the  palm  the  poUen  of  ilte 
wild  males  is  shed  upon  the  stigmas  of  the  cultivated  fe-  i 
males,  and  fecundates  them. 

CAPIlIFOLlA’CK.,1i,  a natural  order  of  Monopelalous 
Dicotyledons,  haring  an  inferior  ovary, opposite  lcaves«ith> 
out  stipules,  and  a small  embryo  lying  in  a considerable 
mass  of  horny  albumen.  The  type  of  ll  o onlcr  is  the  genus 
Ctxpri/oliutn,  or  honeysuckle  ; the  genera  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  it  in  part  consist  of  dismembunncnts  of  Loniceru, 
and  in  part  of  plants  having  a reseinhUnce  to  them  in  habit. 
The  genera  most  dissimilar  to  Ctipr(folium  arc  Sambueut 
and  f’ibumutn ; but  their  characters  are  more  dependent 
for  their  dissimilitude  upon  the  shortness  of  the  tube  of  their 
corolla,  and  tho  manner  in  which  the  (lowers  are  arranged, 
than  upon  any  actual  differences  of  organization.  Cujtri- 
/oUaretr  iWffisr  from  Cinchttnacea  in  little  except  the  want 
of  stipules  between  tlie  leaves,  and  consequently  there  is 
gn>at  resemblance  in  their  sensible  properties ; their  bark 
being  often  astringent,  their  leaves  sometimes  emetic,  and 
the  seeds  of  Triosteum  per/oliaium  similar  to  coffee. 
(Lindlcy's  A'a/ura/  St/stem  of  HoUiuy,  od.  ii.,  p.  247.) 


[Capriiblium  prrfaliiitaiii. 

A.  wpraeU  (u  »haw  ih«  iiiwttioo  of  iIm  fit*  ilameiM}  nml 

liaek  vtt'«  tif  auUirn;  c,  liuriunUil  MCiinn  of  u\ary  { 4.  fiall ; e.  tlir  umu  ui 
Kctiuti : /,  tent : g,  Uic  •iiiD*  hi  •rctiun,  fiumiti);  lb«  embf}u ; A,  «nibryo. 

CAPRIMU'LGID.K.  CGoat-Suckbrs.] 

CAPROIU  ACID  is  procured  from  milk,  by  dccom- 
po-Hing  the  capruate  of  barytes:  upon  100  parts  of  this  salt 
there  are  to  be  poured  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  dilute^l 

tvith  an  equal  weight  of  water.  Tho  greater  part  of  the 
caproic  aeiil  separates.  A further  quantity  may  be  obtained 
by  the  addition  of  a fresh  quantity  of  concentrated  suipliuric 
acid,  equal  in  weight  to  tiio  first.  Thu  caproio  acid  sepa- 
nit<^l  is  to  ho  digested  for  forty-eight  hours  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  then  distilled. 

Cnproic  acid  is  a very  fluid  oil ; it  is  colourless ; very  in- 
(lanimuble:  its  taste  is  acid  and  penetrating;  its  smell 
resembles  that  of  acetic  acid  and  perspiration.  Its  density 
at  7u“  Fahr.  U’622;  it  docs  not  congeal  at  12^,  and  boils 
below  H2\  It  gradually  vaporises  when  exposed  to  the 
air:  water  at  43^  scarcely  dissolves  1*04  per  cent.;  but 
anhydrous  alcohol  dissolves  it  in  all  proportions.  Its  salts, 
winch  arc  quite  unimportant,  are  tcrined  cuproate*,  M. 


Cbev*reul,  who  discovered  this  acid,  gives  the  following  as 
its  composition  :•» 


24  Equivalents  of  carbon  . 

tll7‘28  or  G6’66t 

19  M 

hydrogen  . 

IIU‘56 

8*89} 

3 .. 

oxygen 

. 300*00 

22’45j 

1 .« 

anhydrous  acid 

. 1333*84 

82*23 

2 

water 

. 112*48 

7*77 

1 .. 

hydrated  acid 

. 1448*32 

100* 

CA'PROMYS.  [Murid.*.] 

C.VPROS,  a genus  of  fishes  of  the  section  Acantho})te‘ 
ryfni  and  family  Scomf*erid^. 

out  one  species  of  this  genua  has  yet  been  discovered ; 
the  Capro*  aper  of  Larepdde,  and  Zeui  <n>er  of  Liiimcus. 

The  characters  of  the  genus  are — body  short,  somewhat 
ovate,  much  compressed,  and  covered  with  small  serrated 
scales ; mouth  capable  of  considerable  protrusion.  Dorsal 
fin  cmarginatCMl  (os  in  tho  dories),  but  no  spines  at  the  base, 
nor  at  the  baso  of  the  anal  fin. 

Capmt  aj)er,  or  the  txmr-fisht  in  general  appoaranco  is 
lint  unliko  the  dory  (to  which  it  is  in  fact  closely  all ie«l), 
but.  iiid<  |K-iidcnt  of  other  characters,  may  be  distinguished 
hy  its  mouth  being  more  attenuated  and  prolraciilc,  tho 
IkkIv  l>cing  covchhI  with  scales  and  the  want  of  long  Qla- 
mentK  to  tho  dorsal  spines. 

Tliis  fish  appears  lu  lie  most  generally  about  six  inches 
in  lenuih,  of  a pale  carmine  colour  above,  and  silvcry-whilo 
bcneaih.  Tlic  colour  of  the  up|icr  port  extends  more  or  less 
down  the  sides  of  the  boily,  and  sometimes  several  orange- 
coloured  bands  arc  observable  extending  from  the  hack 
downwards.  The  lateral  lino  is  not  readily  seen,  excepting 
in  recent  sfiecimcns,  when  it  is  said  to  have  a crystalline 
appearance. 

This  fish  is  a native  of  tho  Mediterranean,  and  has  been 
found  on  our  own  coast,  but  very  rarely;  a tliird  speci- 
men has  recently  been  recorded  as  British. 

An  interesting  account  of  this  fish  will  be  found  in  Yar- 
relbs  ‘ History  of  British  Fishes.' 

CAPS  A.  [Co.nciia'cr*.] 

C\VPSICUM  or  bird-pepper,  a genus  of  solanaccous 
plants,  with  the  shell  of  the  fruit  fleshy  and  coloured,  and 
containing  u pungent  principle,  which  also  exists  in  its  scud 
in  great  activity.  On  this  account  both  the  fruit  and  sclhU 
of  cliffcrent  species  of  capsicum  are  in  request  os  a condi- 
ment, and  cither  in  the  unprepared  state,  or  ground  into 
Cayenne  i>vppcr,  form  a considerable  part  of  tho  stimulating 
vegetables  used  by  man.  In  Europe  the  capsicum  enters 
largely  into  tho  seasoning  of  food,  and  the  preparation  of 
ickles  ; and  in  warmer  countries  it  constitutes  one  of  iho 
rst  necessaries  of  life,  either  green  or  ripe.  The  species 
from  which  tbo  fresh  capsicums  used  in  Europe  are  prin- 
cipally obtained  is  the  Cup^icum  uimuum.  a weedy  plant 
found  wild  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  This 
species  grows  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  forming  a dark 
greu-n  bush  w ith  ovato  or  ovatc-lanoeolato  leaves  ; its  flou  ers 
are  small  and  white  ; its  fruit  is  extremely  variable  in  size, 
colour,  position,  and  even  in  quality.  Red  and  yellow  arc 
the  prc\ ailing  colours ; the  oblong-conical  is  the  ordinary 
figure ; and  to  bang  in  a drooping  |MMitiuu  is  the  most  u.vual 
direction  of  the  fruit.  But  round,  o\ute,  and  even  depressed 
fruit  is  known,  and  many  varieties  constantly  bear  their 
fruit  in  an  erect  position.  Most  of  them  are  too  pungent 
for  European  palates  ; but  the  large  red  bullock's  heart  and 
yellow  tomato  capsicums  are  mild  enough  to  be  diced  with 
salad. 

A much  hotter  specie^  is  the  Capttcum  fruUrtiSum  or 
goat-pepper,  a native  of  the  Bast  Indies,  which  differs  rn>m 
tho  Copsicum  attnuum  in  being  a shrub,  and  in  its  fruit 
being  very  small.  There  is  aUo  a kind  cultivated  by  the 
Chinese,  with  black  fruit ; and  botanists  recognize  many 
others,  but  they  appear  to  be  in  many  cases  mere  varieties 
of  C.  annuum  or  fruticoaum. 

The  acrid  principle  of  capsicum  has  boon  analysed  by 
Bruconnot  (Annales  de  Chimie,  vol.  vi.,  p.  122),  wbu  found 
it  not  to  bo  volatile,  to  dissolve  readily  in  water,  more  freely 
in  alcohol  and  mther,  and  that  it  is  mixed  with  mucilage, 
wax,  and  resin. 

Tho  capsicum  U easily  brought  to  perfection  in  this 
country.  Its  seed.s  arc  sown  in  a hot-bed  in  the  beginning 
of  April;  tbo  young  plants  arc  managed  like  other  tender 
annuals,  and  about  the  end  of  May  they  are  planted  in  the 
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0|»©n  »rr  under  a woth  wall.  They  will  readily  ripen  their 
fruit  in  such  a situation. 

The  fruit  or  pod  of  several  species  of  Capsicum  is  use«I 
in  different  parts  of  tho  world,  and  under  different  names, 
as  a stiroulatinf;  condiment  with  food,  or  cxtemnlly  as  a 
niho^cicnt,  or  internally  as  a powerful  excitant  to  the 
nerves  of  the  part  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  The 
C anuuutn.  or  Spanish  popper,  the  C. /rutetcens,  or  Chiliea, 
called  also  Cayenne  pepper,  nnd  the  C.  Itarcalum,  or  hinl- 
rwppcr,  are  chiefly  employed,  Hioy  are  natives  of  tho 
East  and  West  Indies,  South  America,  &c.,  and  arc  of 
Rreat  utility,  along  with  different  articles  of  foo<l,  in  rousing 
the  energies  of  the  stiimach  whon  impaired  by  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  and  thereby  assisting  digestion.  Even  birds 
have  recourse  to  the  seeds,  and  many  parrots  and  other 
birds  die  during  their  voyage  or  soon  after  they  reach 
Europe  for  want  of  this  natural  stimulant.  The  potls  con- 
tain two  dialinct  principles  : the  one  capsicin.  an  alcaluid ; 
the  other  nn  ethereal  oil,  which  is  the  stimulating  prin- 
ciple : it  resides  chielly  in  the  external  layers  of  the  fruit 
and  in  the  seeds. 

The  bruised  pods,  or  Cayenne  pepper,  may  be  employed 
in  tho  form  of  a cataplasm  as  a powerful  rulicfubient,  which 
in  many  rases  is  prefernbla  to  common  sinapisms.  It  is  also 
of  great  seiaico  as  a gargle,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  cinchona  and  serpcnlaria  in  the  sore  throat,  when 
threatening  tonin  into  a state  of  mortification,  of  scarlatina 
maligna.  It  may  also  be  given  internallv  with  the  same 
adjuncts  in  the  same  disease.  In  fevers, ’both  typhoid  and 
interraittont,  it  is  often  a useful  acrorapanimeiit  to  Peruvian 
bark;  and  in  many  cases  of  dropsy  from  debility,  along 
with  iron,  it  is  of  great  benefit,  out  it  is  in  dyspepHi.i.  de- 
pendent upon  atony  of  tho  sbimach,  that  it  is  most  service- 
aide.  Vinegar  which  has  acquired  its  virtues  (Chili 
vinegar)  is  tho  roost  suitable  arcompanimenl  to  all  kinds 
of  (Ish  at  dinner. 

CAPSULE,  a vague  name  given  by  botanists  to  any 
kind  of  dry  seed-vessel  coulaining  many  cells  and  seeds. 
It  usually  ojs-ns  by  valves. 

CAl’l’AIN  (from  the  French  rnpifaine,  which  comes 
from  tho  l..atin  caput,  a hcail),  in  the  naval  Rer\'tce,  is  an 
ollicer  having  tho  government  of  a ship  of  war,  ami,  in  the 
army,  is  one  who  commands  a troop  of  cavalry  or  a com- 
pany of  infantry. 

In  military  affairs  tho  title  of  captain  seems  to  have  been 
originally  applied,  both  in  France  and  England,  like  that  of 
General  at  present,  to  o/Rcers  who  were  placed  at  tho  head 
of  armies  or  of  their  principal  divisions,  or  to  the  governors 
of  fortiilod  places.  P^re  Daniel  relates  that  it  was  at  one 
time  given  to  every  militar}’  man  of  noble  birth;  and  adds 
that,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  at  present  used.it  originated 
when  the  French  kings  gave  commissions  to  certain  nobles 
to  raise  companies  of  men,  in  proof  of  which  he  quotes  an 
onlonnance  of  Charles  V.  This  must  have  been  lieforo 
13B0,  in  which  year  that  kingdied.  In  the  English  survie« 
the  dcnomin.ntiun  of  captain,  in  the  same  sense,  appeals  to 
iiave  been  introduced  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VlL,  when 
it  was  l>orne  by  the  officers  commanding  the  yeomen  of  tho 
guard,  and  tho  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners.  Grose's 
Milituri/  AntiquitiM,  vol.  i. 

The  establisncd  price  of  a captain's  commission  is.  in  the 
lufc  Guards,  3500f. ; in  the  Dragoons.  .1225/. ; in  the  Foot 
Guards,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  4800/.,  in  the 
infantry  of  the  line,  1800/. ; and  no  ofliccr  can  be  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain  until  be  has  been  two  years  an  effect- 
ivo  subaltern.  The  full  pay  of  a captain  in  the  Life  and  Foot 
Guards  is  154.  per  day  : in  the  Dragoons  14«.  7d. ; and  in 
the  Infantry  of  the  Lino  is  I U.  7d.  p«T  day. 

Tlie  duty  of  a captain  is  one  of  considerable  importance, 
since  that  officer  is  responi-ible  for  the  efUciency  of  his  com- 
pany in  every  qualification  by  which  it  is  rendered  fit  for 
service;  he  has  to  attend  all  parades;  to  see  that  the 
clothing,  arms.  &e..  of  the  men  are  in  good  order,  and  that 
their  pay  and  allowances  arc  duly  supplied.  When  the 
army  is  encamped,  one  esaptainof  each  regiment  is  appointed 
as  captain  fur  the  day  ; his  duly  is  to  superintend  the  camp 
of  hU  regiment,  to  attend  tlie  par.iding  of  the  regimental 
guards,  to  visit  the  hospital,  to  cau.se  tho  roll  to  lie  railed 
fre<jucntly  and  at  uncertain  hours,  and  to  report  eveiything 
o.xtraonlinarv'  to  the  commanding  officer. 

A high  degree  of  responsibility  ro*ts  upon  the  commander 
of  a ship  of  wa^  since  to  him  is  committed  tho  care  of  a nu- 
iMrous  crew,  with  whom  be  has  to  encounter  the  dangers  of 


the  ocean  and  the  chances  of  liattle.  And  as  the  floating 
fortrew  with  its  costly  artillery  and  stores,  when  transferred 
to  the  enemy,  inrreasei  by  so  much  his  naval  strength,  it  is 
evident  that  mulling  but  utter  inability  to  prevent  him  from 
getting  possession  can  justify  the  commander  in  surrender- 
ing. In  the  old  French  service  tho  captain  was  prohibited 
from  abandoning  his  ship  under  pain  of  death;  and  in 
action  he  was  bound  under  the  same  penalty  to  defend  it  to 
tho  last  extremity  : he  was  even  to  blow  it  up  rather  than 
suffer  it  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  power. 

The  pay  of  a captain  in  the  navy  varies  with  the  rate  of 
the  ship,  from  6l/,  7f.  per  month  for  a first-rate,  to  20/.  1 7s. 
fur  a sixth -rate.  Comniandcm  of  shiops  have  23/t,  and  a 
captain  of  marines  14/.  Mr  per  month. 

From  the  book  of  gvnenil  regulations  and  orders  it  ap- 
pears that  lieutenants  of  his  majesty's  ships  rank  with 
captains  of  tho  army.  Comniamlera  (by  courtesy  eiiliiled 
captains)  rank  with  majors.  Captains  (fumierly  designated 
|)0;it>captains)  with  lieutenant-colonels : but  after  throe 
years  from  tho  dates  of  their  commissions  they  rank  with 
ftill  colonels. 

The  rank  of  post-captain  was  that  at  which  when  tho 
commander  of  a ship  of  w'ar  had  arrived,  his  subnequent  pro- 
motion to  a Jliii'  ttwk  place  only  in  con«e«juence  of  seniority, 
as  colonels  of  the  array  obtain  promotion  to  the  rank  of  ge- 
neral officers.  Such  captain  was  then  said  to  he  posted; 
but  this  title  does  not  now  exist. 

Several  petly-oHicrrs  in  a ship  licar  the  title  of  caplaina. 
Thus  there  is  a captain  <»f  tho  forecastle,  n captain  of  the 
hold,  captains  of  the  main  and  fore-top.i,  of  the  mast,  and  of 
the  aAergimnl. 

C.APUA  is  finely  »ituate<l  hi  one  of  (he  richest  parts  of 
the  Teira  di  I.,avoro.  in  a plain  on  the  left  bank  of  llie  Vol- 
tumo,  a broad  and  rapid  nver  which  washes  its  w alls.  It  is 
15  miles  N.W.  of  Naples,  on  the  high  road  to  Rome,  about 
12miles  from  the  t'mbnurhuix‘of  the  Volturno,  nnd  lOfroni 
(he  nearest  part  of  the  Meditermnean.  Being  the  only  for- 
tress that  covers  the  approach  to  Naples  by  land,  it  is  regu- 
larly Biul  strongly  fortified.  Part  of  tho  town  is  very  well 
built:  its  oldest  huildings  are  of  the  middle  ages,  but  many 
broken  Roman  inscriptions,  fragments  of  columns,  friezes, 
&c.,  mixed  up  in  the  walls  of  churches  and  houses,  point  to 
more  remote  and  more  civilized  limes.  Tlie  present  |H>pu- 
lation  is  nearly  10.000. 

The  modern  city  does  not  stand  upon  the  same  ground  at 
the  antient,  but  it  occupies  the  site  of  a much  inferior  town, 
called  by  the  Romans  C^ilitium ; and  Santa  Maria  di 
Capua,  a larger,  more  industrious,  nnd  more  prosperous  town 
than  (^apua  iuelf,  covers  part  of  the  ground  of  the  extonsivo 
and  once  powerful  city  of  Capua.  Santa  Maria  is  on  the 
same  bank  of  the  VoUurno,  but  nearly  two  miles  higher  up 
the  river:  at  that  jtnint  the  remainn  of  antient  edifices  are 
very  considerable.  Capua  was  one  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
founded  on  this  coast,  and  its  old  name  was  VuUumiim. 
(Livy,  iv.,  37.)  When  it  fell  into  tho  hands  of  the  Samniles 
it  took  the  name  of  Capua,  either,  says  Livy,  from  Capys 
their  leader,  or  from  its  situation  in  a plain.  Whatever 
may  bo  the  true  explanation  of  tho  word,  tho  adjective 
Campnnus  (Ager)  is  evidently  formed  from  Cnpua.  [Cam- 
PANiA.]  Hannibal  spent  a winter  in  this  town  during  his 
campaign  in  Italy.  In  tho  course  of  this  war  the  Romans 
fiirmcd  (he  siege  of  Capua,  which  adhere<|  to  the  side  of  Han- 
nibal (Livy,  XXV.,  20) ; when  tho  place  was  taken  by  the 
coiKtils  Fuivitis  nnd  Appius  Claudius,  the  senators  were 
put  to  death,  rImui  .luu  nobles  were  shut  up  in  prison,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  citizens  sold  for  slaves.  Capua  at  this  timo 
was  probably  a larger  and  wealthier  city  than  Rome.  There 
is  an  amphiihoatre  which  resemble*  the  colosseura  of  Romo 
in  its  form,  and  which,  though  fur  less  gigantic,  is  not  de- 
ficient in  grandeur.  Fnmi  this  fine  ruin.  Mons  Tifalo, 
often  mentioned  by  Livy,  and  the  somewhat  more  distant 
and  much  grander  Tabiirnus.  tlie  olive-bearing  mountain 
of  Virgil.  juwMit  themselves  with  admirable  effect.  At  tho 
roots  of  tlie  Tifala,  about  three  miles  from  the  biwn  of 
Santa  Maria,  there  are  some  copious  sources  of  hot  mineral 
waters,  which,  though  some  scattered  marbles  seem  to  show 
that  they  were  usc<l  by  the  antient  Capuans  a*  baths,  are 
now  merely  made  use  of  to  turn  a few  mills.  The  spot,  which 
is  altogether  curious,  is  called  by  the  country  jwoplo  / 
fisrhi  (the  three  whistles).  In  the  outskirts  of  ^nla  Maria, 
and  on  tho  roads  that  branch  off  from  that  town  to  Capua, 
Caserla,  Naples,  and  Nolo,  there  are  many  antient  tomb* 
displaying  a variety  of  sepulchral  forms,  and  the  whole  of 
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thU  partieular  difttriet,  taking  a diameter  of  1 0 miles,  abounds 
more  than  any  part  of  Italy  with  those  anticnt  vases  so 
vaguely  called,  on  all  occasions,  * Etruscan.’  The  tombs 
above  ground,  of  course,  have  long  ttince  been  ransacked, 
and  these  vases  are  now  d>und  in  layers,  or  stacks,  from  3 to 
12  or  more  fect  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  From 
the  numbers  in  whicli  they  are  found  together,  and  from  the 
tray  in  which  they  are  packed,  closely,  row  above  row,  it 
ahould  seem  that  the  spots  hod  antietdly  been  manufactories 
of  this  beautiful  pottery,  or  warehouses  for  the  sale  of  these 
vases,  which  ought  to  be  called  Capuan,  or  Nolan,  or,  at 
least,  Campanian 


(IlHtbh  Mu«eum.  Artaai  fin*.  Bronxe.  325  jrraiiu.] 

CAPUCHINS.  [Franciscans.] 

CAPULUS.  [PiLiopsis.] 

CARA'BID.'E,  a family  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the 
section  Pentamera  of  Latrcille.  This  family,  named  as 
above  by  Maclcay,  is  nearly  identical  with  Latrcille's  sec- 
tion Grandtpaljfi  as  given  in  Cuvier's  Rcgne  Animai.  The 
distinguishing  characters  are  Anterior  tibim  without 
cmargination  on  tho  inner  side ; bead  narrower  than  the 
thorax;  eyes  rather  prominent;  palpi  with  tho  terminal 
joints  often  compressed,  large,  and  somewhat  triangular  in 
sh^ ; mandibles  simple,  moderately  long,  and  rather  thick. 

The  species  of  the  carabidm  are  usually  large,  and 
adorned  with  brilliant  metallic  colours. 

CARABINE.  [Arms] 

CA'RABUS.a  genus  of  coleopterous  insccU,  of  the  family 
CarabidfP,  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  genus 
Carabtis  of  Linnseus,  which,  according  to  many  of  the 
modern  authors,  is  divided  into  several  families,  and  those 
families  each  contain  numerous  genci.i.  The  necessity  for 
tub-dividing  the  group  called  Carabus  by  Ltnnmus  will  be 
teen  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  there  arc  pro- 
bably now  about  800  species  discovered. 

Tho  genera  Carabus,  TcHlus,  Procerus,  Procrustes,  and 
Calosoraa,  contain  the  largest  species  of  the  carnivorous 
beetles,  and  together  appear  to  form  a natural  group : wo 
will  therefore  here  notice  tho  distinguishing  chanu'teristics 
of  carl),  omitting  those  of  Calosoma,  which  will  be  found 
under  that  head.  These  genera  aru  usually  arranged  in 
■iicccssion  as  follows Tcfilus,  Procerus,  Procrustes,  Cara- 
bus and  Calosoma,  and  their  chief  technical  characters  may 
be  readily  seen  by  the  following  table : — 

].  Anterior  tarsi  the  same  (or  nearly  so)  in  both  sexes. 

а.  I^brum  entire  ....  Tcftlus. 

б.  Labrum  bilobate  ....  Proecais. 

2.  Anterior  tarsi  with  tho  three  or  four  basal  joints  dilated 

in  the  males. 

a.  Labrum  trilobate  ....  Procrustes. 

b.  Labrum  bilobed  ....  Carabus. 

In  Tctllus,  Procerus,  ami  Carabus,  there  is  a simple  tooth- 
like process  in  the  cmargination  of  tlie  mentum;  whilst  in 
Procrustes  this  process  is  broad,  and  slightly  notched  at  the 
apex.  The  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  in  these  genera  is 
nearly  triangular,  and  larger  in  the  males  than  the  females. 
In  Procerus  this  joint  is  much  larger  in  proportion  than  in 
either  Carabus  or  Procrustes;  and  in  Trfltus  it  is  most 
developed,  and  is  of  an  elongate  form,  slightly  convex  ante- 
riorly. (i'V>.  2.) 

TeJIus  Au^frlei.  The  only  species  known  of  this  genus 
is  nearly  two  inches  long,  and  is  black ; the  thorax  is  almost 
double  the  width  of  tho  head,  slightly  convex  and  rugose, 
and  has  the  lateral  and  posterior  margins  reflected  ; it  is 
truncated  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  the  lateral  margins 
and  posterior  angles  aro  rounded ; the  elytra  are  elongate- 
ovate,  \’ery  convex,  and  furnished  wiili  seven  smooth, 
elevated  longitudinal  ridges,  and  in  tho  space  lictween  these 
ridges  there  is  a chain  of  small  elevated  tubercles  ; tho  legs 
and  antenniB  arc  moderately  long.  This  rare  and  conspi- 
cuous insect  is  found  in  Senegal,  and  on  (he  roast  of  Guinea. 

Procfrus  tcabrofut  is  about  two  inches  in  length,  and 


in  the  broadest  part  of  the  elytra  about  three  quarters  of  on 
inch  in  width,  and  of  a Uui^h•black  colour;  tlie  thorax  is 
broad,  truncated  anteriorly  and  posieriorly,  very  slightlv  con- 
vex, and  rugc»iie  ; tho  elytra  are  oval,  convex,  and  covered 
throughout  with  small  tubercles.  This  is  the  largest  of  tho 
carnivorous  beetles  known. 


[Fif.  3.  Ifcatl  of  T«Au(  IfmrU’l  a>mMtilUrv  Mina*; 

k,  Ijibiat  polpas.) 

tPif.3.  yasULit>  p4li>ui  of  Carabus  Tiolaci’iw.) 

M.  Le  Comte  Dejean  describes  three  other  species  be- 
longing to  this  genus,  which  arc  all  of  a beautiful  blue  or 
violet-colour  above,  and  black  beneath.  The  Prui-eri  aro 
often  found  under  dried  leaves,  in  the  forests  aad  on  tho 
mountains  of  Russia,  Hungary,  and  Asia  Minor;  they  arc 
the  giants  of  European  CarahidO!. 

Four  species  of  tuo  genus  Procrustes  have  been  described, 
the  largest  of  which  {Proermteg  coriucem)  is  recordetl  as 
HritUh;  it  is  however  so  rare  in  this  country  as  to  have 

iven  rise  to  doubts  as  to  its  being  strictly  an  inhabitant. 

n France  and  Germany  it  is  tolerably  common,  ami  is 
found  in  woods.  P.  atrtae^iu  is  rather  mure  than  an  inch 
and  half  in  length,  and  of  a dull  black  colour ; the  thorax  is 
nearly  smooth  ; tho  clvtru  aro  rugose,  and  of  an  ovate  form. 

Of  the  genus  Carabus  upwards  of  120  species  have  been 
described,  the  greater  portion  of  which  inhabit  Europe,  Si- 
beria, Asia  Minor,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Africa. 

From  the  immense  number  of  species,  Ount  Dojean  bus 
found  it  necessary  in  his  descriptions  to  annngc  them  under 
sixteen  divisions,  founded  principally  on  the  sculpture  of  the 
elytra.  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  ' Illustrations  of  British  En- 
tomology.' describes  seventeen  species;  the  most  common 
are  Carabttg  I 'iolaceug,  C.  bfonilig,  CatenuUtim,  Hortentig, 
CanceUatus,  and  Arvfngii,  all  of  which  are  tolerably  abun- 
dant in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

C.  fiorlengig  is  very  frequently  met  with  on  pathways 
(especially  early  in  the  morning),  and  not  uncommonly  with 
a worm  in  iu  jaws.  It  is  about  an  inch  long ; the  head  ami 
thorax  are  of  a copper-liko  hue,  and  the  elytra  arc  brassy 
green;  tho  under  parts  of  the  body  are  black;  the  elytra 
are  faintly  sculptured  and  exhibit  three  longitudinal  rows  of 
impressions,  and  numerous  rows  of  very  delicate  conllucnL 
punctures. 

C.  violaeeut  is  equally  common  with  tho  last;  it  isdiilt 
black,  and  has  tho  murgin  of  the  elytra  of  a cnppcr-like 
hue  ; (his  tint  is  also  more  or  less  observ  able  on  the  thorax  ; 
tho  elytra  aro  very  delicately  punctured,  and  appear  smooth 
to  (he  naked  eye,  in  which  respect  this  species  may  be  easily 
distinguisluHl  from  V.  ratcn^itus,  which  has  the  civ  Ira 
distinctly  sculptured.  C.  c(itenuialus  also  differs  in  form 
considerably  from  C.  violacettg ; it  is  dull  black,  and  has 
the  thorax  and  margins  of  tho  cl}traof  a purple  or  blue 
colour.  Its  locality  is  heaths  and  commons,  whore  it  ia 
found  under  clods  of  turf,  Sur. 

C.  canc«U<jUui  appears  to  conGne  itself  to  old  pollanl 
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«t  the  roots  and  under  the  loose  bark  of  which  it  is 
found  in  abundance.  Tliis  species  is  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  lung,  and  of  a brassy  hue  abu^'w.  The  elytra  are 
tdornc<l  with  three  distinct  longitudinal  rows  of  oblong 
e]evatc<I  tubercles,  and  between  these  there  is  a smix>lh 
elevuUd  stria.  (Dejean's  Specie*  ghtcrale  det  Coleopiere*, 
on<I  the  work  of  Mr.  Stephens  abovo-mentioned.) 
CARACAL.  [Fki.is.1 

CARACALLA.or  CARACALLUS,  MARCUS  AU- 
RE'LIUS  ANTONI'NUS  BASSIA'NUS.  son  of  Septi* 
nius  Severus,  was  born  at  Lyon  while  bis  father  was 
governor  of  the  provincia  Lugdununsis.  After  Severus 
became  emperor,  Bassianus  married  Plautilla,  daughter 
of  Plautianus,  the  emperor’s  favourite.  He  accompa- 
nied Severus  in  bis  exj^ition  to  Britain,  and  was  with 
him  in  tho  Caledonian  war,  on  which  occasion  he  is  said 
to  ha\*c  conspired  against  his  father,  and  even  to  have 
once  drawn  his  sword  to  kill  him.  Severus  forgave  him, 
but  his  mind  and  health  became  so  affected  bv  the  unnatural 
conduct  of  his  son,  that  he  soon  after  died  at  Eboracum 
(York),  A.D.  211,  leaving  his  two  sons,  Bassianus  andGeU, 
bis  joint  successors  to  the  empire.  Having  ooncloded  peace 
with  the  Caledonians,  tho  two  brothers  returned  to  Romo, 
where  Bassianus  caused  Geta  to  be  murdered  in  the  apart- 
ment. and  in  the  very  arms,  of  his  mother  Julia.  Having 
bribed  the  Prsetorian  soldiers,  by  money  and  promises,  to 
acknowloilge  him  as  sole  emperor,  he  next  put  toduath  all 
tho  fricDcU  and  attendants  of  Geta,  and  tliose  who  had 
shown  any  sorrow  for  his  death,  to  the  number  of  several 
thousands.  The  celebrated  jurist  Papinianus,  the  friend  of 
Severus,  was  among  tho  victims.  Bassianus  gave  himself 
up  to  the  company  of  buffoons,  comedians,  gladiators,  and 
eunuchs,  to  whom  he  was  prodigal  of  the  public  money,  and 
many  of  whom  ho  raised  to  high  offices.  In  order  to  obtain 
money  for  his  extravagance  he  deteriorated  the  public  ccin. 
and  forced  base  money  into  circulation.  The  law  which 
bestowed  the  Roman  citizenship  on  all  freemen  subjects  of  tho 
empire,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  is’tueil  under  Bassianus. 
During  a visit  to  Gaul  ho  put  to  death  the  proconsul  of  tho 
provincia  Narbonensis,  and  many  other  persons  on  his  arrival 
at  Narbo.  On  his  return  to  Romo  ho  brought  with  him  a 
rcat  quantity  of  garments  made  after  a Gaulish  fashion, 
nown  by  tho  name  of  Caracalla,  which  he  obliged  all  those 
who  came  near  his  person  to  adopt.  From  this  circum* 
stance  ho  derived  the  surname  of  Caracallus.  This  garment 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  shape  of  a long  tunic  with  a hoo<l 
to  it  (Spartianus.  and  Note*  of  Salmasius  and  Casaubon.) 
At  Rome  he  built  tho  magniffeent  thermas  which  are  known 
by  his  name.  In  an  expedition  into  Germany  he  fought 
with  the  Catti  and  tho  Alcmanni,  and  after  much  slaugh- 
ter purchased  peace  by  paying  them  large  sums  of  money. 
He  seems  to  nave  boon  tho  first  emperor  who  adopted  this 
humiliating  system,  which  in  course  of  time  proved  fatal  to 
Romo.  Iri  the  following  year  be  went  into  Dacia  against 
the  Gelie,  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  by  Thrace  into 
Asia  Minor.  Having  arrived  at  Antioch,  he  invited  the 
kings  of  Armenia  and  of  Osrhoene  to  come  to  him,  and 
then  made  them  prisoners.  He  seized  upon  Osrhoene, 
and  founded  a colony  at  Edessa.  Having  understood  that 
the  people  of  Alexandria  spoke  freely  of  him,  and  had 
loudly  disapproved  of  the  murder  of  Geta,  he  vbited  that 
city  under  tne  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  Serapis,  and  ordered 
an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  citizens.  Tho  slaughter 
and  plunder  lasted  several  days,  after  which  ho  wrote  to  the 
•cnato  that  he  had  chastized  the  Alexandrians  as  they  do- 
•ci^'cd.  He  afterwards  invaded  the  territory  of  tho  Par- 
thions,  under  the  pretence  that  Artabanus  their  king  had 


C«ia  of  Caracalla. 


[Brlblh  Muiaast.  A«1«al  rita.  Brnav.  tSSfraiaa.] 

refused  hioi  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  He  took  Arbola, 
and  overran  Media,  the  Parthians  having  withdrawn  to  the 
tDoumuins  beyond  the  Tigris  to  collect  their  forces.  The  Al- 


lowing year,  while  he  was  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  them, 
a conspiracy  was  formed  against  his  life  by  Mai  rinus,  pioifert 
of  the  prs-torium.  As  the  emperor  was  proceeding  on 
horseback  from  Edessa  to  Carrsc,  having  alighted  from  his 
horse  on  the  road,  a soldier  of  the  name  of  Julius  Martialis 
stabbed  him  to  death,  a.d.  21 7,  after  a reign  of  six  years  and 
two  months.  Macrinui  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  tho 
army.  (Dion.  77,  78;  Spartianus.  and  Herodian,  lib.  iv.) 

C^aracalla  was  one  of  the  worst  among  tho  bad  em|>crors 
of  Rome : his  cruelty  seems  to  have  been  mixed  up  with  a 
degree  of  insanity,  a frequent  consMuenco  of  unlimited 
power  being  possessed  by  one  individual  of  uncontrolled 
passions  and  no  principles. 

CA11ACAR.\.  [Falconidx.] 

CAKA'CAS,  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, lies  in  10®  30'  15*  N.  lat.,  and  67®  4' *15"  W.  long.,  and 
about  20  miles  by  the  road  from  its  port,  La  Guayra.  It  is 
situated  at  the  W.  end  of  the  plain  of  Chacao,  which  ex- 
tends about  8 miles  towards  the  E.,  and  is  about  5 or  6 
miles  wide.  Tho  ground  on  which  the  town  is  situated  ia 
very  uneven,  and  has  a steep  slope  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.B. 
The  Flara  Slayor  is  2880  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
On  tho  S.  side  of  the  town  is  the  small  river  Guayra ; and 
from  the  heights  on  which  the  town  stands  the  Anauco, 
the  Caroata,  and  the  Ckitucho,  flow  into  the  Guayra  near 
the  town.  Tliere  are  several  bridges  over  tho  three  last- 
mentioned  rivers.  Tlie  Catucho  supplies  many  public  and 
private  fountains  with  water.  The  streets,  which  are  in 
straight  lines  about  20  feet  wide,  are  generally  paved,  and 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  private  houses 
are  good  and  well-built ; some  are  of  brick,  but  the  greater 
part  of  masonry,  in  frame-work  They  are  arranged  in  the 
manner  of  the  houses  in  Spain,  presenting  towards  the 
street  bare  walls  with  one  or  two  windows,  but  containing 
in  the  middle  large  court-j'ards,  into  which  the  apartments 
open. 

Tlie  largest  of  the  eight  squares  it  tho  Plaqa  Mayor, 
which  occupies  about  320  feet  square  and  is  well  paved.  It 
is  the  market  for  vegetables,  fruit,  meat,  s.-ilted  provisions. 
Ash,  poultry,  game,  bread,  parrots,  monkeys,  birds,  &c. 
Towards  its  E.  extremity,  but  within  the  square,  is  tho 
cathedral,  an  extensive  ond  solid  c<liflcc.  but  neither  re- 
markable for  architectural  regularity  nor  for  taste.  It  with- 
stood tlio  terrible  earthquake  uf  1812,  but  was  materially 
damaged  by  that  of  1826.  Tho  B.  and  S.  sides  cf  the 
S(|uare  are  occupied  by  the  Lorracks,  which  wore  erected 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  are  elegantly  built,  two  stories  high 
and  with  a double  yard : 2000  men  may  be  lodged  in  them. 
The  city  oontaiiis  five  convents.  Tlie  theatre  accommo- 
dates from  1500  to  1600  persons;  tho  pit  has  no  roof,  so 
that  the  actors  and  the  itsirs  can  be  seen  at  the  same  time. 

Caracas,  though  situated  within  the  tropics,  does  not  en- 
joy that  stability  of  temperature  which  is  common  in  such 
siluatione.  The  mean  temperature  of  tho  year  varies  in- 
deed from  70''  to  72^;  that  of  tho  hot  season  is  a^ut  76^ 
and  that  of  tho  cold  season  66** ; but  the  thermometer  some- 
times reaches  84°  or  83°,  and  at  othera  descends  to  31°  or 
32°.  The  difference  of  temperature  by  day  ond  night  often 
amounts  to  8°  or  10°.  The  transition  firom  the  purest  air 
to  complete  obscurity  is  so  sudden,  that  even  the  nearest 
objects  are  instantly  enveloped  in  a mist.  Rain  is  extremely 
abundant  at  Caracas  during  April.  May,  and  June,  but  not 
so  incessant  as  in  other  tropical  countries:  the  other  parts 
of  tho  year  are  rather  dry. 

The  population  amounted  in  1600  to  about  45,000,  of 
whum  18,000  were  whites  and  27,000  free  men  of  colour. 
Before  the  great  earthquake  in  1812  it  was  estimated  at 
50,000.  By  this  terrible  catastrophe  12,000  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  houses  or  to  have 
been  swallowed  up.  The  earthquake  was  soon  folloa'ed  by 
an  exterminating  war  with  the  Spaniards,  and  afterwards 
by  continual  civil  dissensions,  which  reduc^  tho  population 
still  further.  The  earthquake  of  1826  also  contributed  to 
its  diminution.  According  to  the  latest  statement  the  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  30,000.  As  Oracas  is  united  by 
roads  with  tho  well-cultivated  valley  of  Aragua,  which  lies 
further  W.,  and  with  the  immense  plains  called  Llanos, 
which  extend  S.  to  the  banks  of  toe  Orinoco,  it  is  the 
place  from  which  all  these  countries  receive  European  ma- 
nufactures, and  to  which  they  send  their  produce.  The 
exports  from  La  Guayra  consist  principally  of  cocao,  cotton, 
indigo,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  bides,  as  well  as  live  cattle. 
(Humboldt;  Depons;  teiier* /rotn  Coitunbia.) 
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CARACCl,  or  CARRACCI.  LODOVrCO.  AGOS- 
TI'NO.  and  ANNl'BALE.  tlirco  of  the  first  of 

Italy,  kinsmen,  fellow-sludenta,  and  fellow-khourers,  were 
natives  of  Bolou'irti,  and  founders  of  the  Buloj;nese  SHiooJ. 
!>}(iovtfu  was  liora  in  1555,  and  was  placed  «t  an  early  ape 
with  Pruspero  Fontana  to  study  painlinp,  Ho  made  »urh 
slow  propresfi.  that  hi*  master  dissuaded  him  from  tlie  pur- 
suit; upon  wliich  he  left  Fontana,  and  thenceforth  studied 
the  works  only  of  the  preal  masters,  for  which  purpose  ho 
travelled  to  Venice  (where  he  became  acqualntcsi  with  Tin- 
torcllu)  and  Parma.  Rotuminp  to  B<jlo|jua,  he  found  hi* 
cousins  Apostiiio  ainl  Annibale  so  well  inclined  to  his  pro- 
fession,— for  which  they  had  evinced  an  early  ta^te  by 
RCiibhUnp  sketches  in  their  school-books, — that  ho  per- 
suaded their  father,  a respectable  tailor,  to  lenve  their  ^u- 
cation  to  him.  Apostino,  who  was  bom  in  1557,  had  been 
intended  fur  one  of  the  learnctl  professions;  but  hi*  incUua- 
tioii  led  him  to  seek  employment  with  a poldsinith,  whose  ; 
Imsinos*  ho  attended  to  for  a time.  He  learned  eupravinp 
from  Cornelius  Cort,  and  attained  to  such  excellence,  that 
many  of  his  «‘npravings  are  only  distinguishable  from  his 
niOKtor's  by  the  superiority  of  iho  drawing ; hi*  works  in 
that  style  are  highly  valued.  His  cousin  placed  him  with 
P.  Fontana,  and  allerwards  with  Passcrotti.  He  never 
practised  painting  however  with  any  constancy,  but  indulgiul 
a versatile  ingenuity  in  various  pursuits  eonnectetl  with 
literature  and  tho  libcml  arts,  working  at  Ins  easel  by  fits  ’ 
and  stm  ts.  j 

I.io<U)via>  retained  Annibale  with  himself.  Annibale  ox-  i 
hibited  a perJWt  ciuitrajil  to  the  phlegmatic  calmness  of 
IxKlovico,  to  tho  oecompUshed  fickleness  of  Agoeitino,  and  j 
to  the  amiable  mildnei*  of  loth ; ho  was  rude  and  impatient  ! 
in  temper,  though  of  to  open  and  generous  a nature,  that  | 
lie  is  said  to  have  kept  his  colours  and  his  money  in  the 
same  box,  Imlh  of  which  were  equally  at  the  ilisiwsal  of  his  j 
scholars.  Ho  labourc  1 in  his  vocation  with  an  unwearying  ; 
and  enthusiastic  devotion,  and  a singloneis  of  purpose  which  ' 
has  never  been  excelled,  perhaps  not  e<juallwl.  Ho  dis-  , 
liked  all  study  but  th.at  of  painting,  aud  more  than  once  I 
burst  out  into  complaints  against  the  school-like  refinements  ' 
ond  the  slow  pnwoodings  of  his  kinsmen  in  their  pursuit  of  , 
excellence.  Like  L/>dovico  he  traveilwl  al>out  from  place  to 
place,  improving  himself  by  all  that  he  saw.  and  aiming  to 
combine  in  his  own  works  the  excellencies  of  the  great  works 
that  ho  studied.  The  threo  opened  an  academy  in  Lo«li>- 
vico*s  ttudio,  which  became  famous  for  tho  illustrious  pupils 
whom  it  sent  forth. 

Tho  fame  of  the  Caracci  reaching  Rome,  Annibale  was 
invited  by  the  Cardinal  Odoardo  Farnose  to  adorn  his  palace 
with  paintings.  Ho  went,  accompanied  by  Agostino,  and 
the  two  broUiers  were  delighted  and  exaltea  W the  sight  of 
tile  antient  works  of  art,  and  tho  labours  of  Michel  Angelo 
and  the  divine  liaphael.  The  usual  dissensions  however 
arose,  and  Anmlialo’*  intolerant  devotion  to  labour  drove 
away  his  more  festive  bnulicr.  The  Famese  gallery  occu- 
pied* Annibale  for  eight  years,  for  which  he  is  said  to  have 
n<ceive«l  only  five  hundred  crowns;  a meanness  of  remu- 
nemtion,  ss'Lanri  justly  observes,  almost  incre<1ible.  Ho 
did  little  after  this,  and  died  in  ldt)9.  He  was  buried,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  desire,  by  the  side  of  Raphael.  Agostino 
dii-d  in  lfi02:  Lorlovico  lived  until  1619. 

The  works  of  the  three  kinsmen  nro  principally  in  R)- 
louna  and  Romo.  Tlie  Fanieso  Gallery  is  considered  the 
greatest  work  of  Annibale.  Thu  Louvre  contains  the  ‘ Su 
John  the  B.iptisl.'  by  Lodovico,  and  the ' CJijmmuninn  of 
St-  Jerome,*  by  Agostino.  which  are  n'spectively  reckonen! 
their  l>08t  works  in  oil.  (kfalvasia.)  [Boluqnesb  School.] 

C.ARArGIOLI.  [Nelson.  I.o«n  ] 

CAKA'CTACLS.  [Brit.vnnia.] 

CAR.A'FK.A,  a distinguished  Neapolitan  family,  divided 
into  many  branches,  all  desccmlud  from  FiUpi>o  ComlTn, 
Imil  of  .Spinalonga.  who  died  in  1220.  llie  prinecs  of  La 
Riiccella.  Sanseverino  and  Bclve<lere,  and  the  dukes  of  Ma- 
t.iloni.  Mondragona,  and  Aiulria.  are  all  branches  of  tlte 
Laraffa  family.  There  have  been  in  the  family  one  pope 
(Fuul  IV.),  many  cardinals,  archbishops  ami  bishops,  one 
grand  master  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  &<-. 

CAK.\GA'NA,  a genus  of  papilionaceous  yellow-flowered 
shnibs.  formerly  comprehended  in  Uobinia.  Several  species 
' nro  cultivate*!  in  gardens,  but  they  are  not  much  valued. 
They  are  exclusively  found  in  Asiatic  Russia,  Tartary,  and 
the  north  of  India ; one  of  them,  the  Caragana  gerurdtatia^ 
is  one  of  the  plants  called  Tarlarion  furze  by  traveller*. 


CARAMA'NIA  or  KARAMANTA.a  large  and  im 
porlant  part  of  Turkey,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  S.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  described  umler  the 
general  head  of  Anatolia,  \o1.  i.,  and  under  that  o» 
Asia,  vol.  li.  Thi*  extensive  sca-bord,  which,  iniu^ur 
ing  from  the  Gulf  of  Iskeiideryon,  or  Srandereon,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Makri,  is  upwanla  of  400  miles  long,  is  divided 
into  pashaliksor  g^mTiiinent*  bearing  difforeni  names,  and, 
according  to  Captain  Beaufort,  the  appellation  *Canuiiania’ 
is  neither  used  by  the  pn?sent  inhabitants  nor  is  reco:;ni!M*fl 
at  the  seat  of  govemmuni.  The  name  is  not  classical,  f *r 
in  Biitient  time*  the  provinces  called  Lycia.  Pamplnlia,  iliu 
two  Cilicias.  with  parts  of  Caria  and  Phrygia,  occupied  the 
ctmnlry  which  we  call  Caramania.  In  the  middle  ages, 
however,  a kingdom  or  slate  calletl  Kararoanily,  from  tho 
name  of  Karaman,  the  founder  of  it,  did  exist  here,  and 
eoinprisoil  all  the  uniiont  nrovinees  which  wo  ha>«  nieii- 
tiontwl ; hut  after  a stnigclo  of  two  centuries  it  was  con- 
quered by  theOsmanli  Turks  under  Bajaxot  II.,  about  1 

Tho  fertile  and  beautiful  district  of  Adana  (the  Cihcia 
Caropestris  of  the  anlients)  was  ceded  by  tho  Purla  to  the 
pasha  of  Fg>  pt  in  the  treaty  of  peace  eoncUidetl  iH-lWi-i-n 
those  powers  on  the  4th  of  May,  1^.13.  This  is  the  Iwst- 
culiivuted  part  of  (jaramania.  Solitude,  desertion,  and 
wretclu'flness  reign  over  nearly  all  tho  rest  of  the  long  line 
of  coast,  where  the  frequent  and  splendid  ruins  of  Grociun 
and  Roman  cities  indicate  a pnumerily  and  wealth  that 
h.ive  long  In^n  past.  (Captain  Beaufort's  Surrey.  8vo, 
lA>nih'n,  1817.) 

CA'RANX.  a genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Ar'ontho- 
ptert/fii  and  family  Scnmftercrides,  distinguished  chicily  hy 
the  lateral  line  of  t\io  IkkIv  being  ftirnishod  with  u series  of 
scaly  plates.  These  plates  arc  horizontallv  keeled  (espe- 
cially on  the  pontcrior  naif  of  tho  body),  unit  fre<piently  ter- 
minate in  a spine  or  an  angular  projection,  tho  piiiit  of 
which  is  directed  backwards.  The  remainder  of  tho  hotly  is 
covered  with  small  scales.  There  are  two  distinct  dorsal 
fins;  (ho  la^t  rays  of  the  posterior  one  arc  sometimes  hut 
: slightly  connected  by  membrane,  or  separated  into  spuri'  us 
fins.  Some  free  apim  s are  placed  before  the  anal  fin.  Tho 
teeth  are  very  minute. 

' Several  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  the  seas  of  Europe, 
but  wii  are  aware  of  only  one  whieh  has  occurred  oil  the 
British  coast.  This  fish,  well  known  bv  the  name  of  sruif 
or  Anrfe-machere/,  ii  frotiucntly  met  vvilli  on  various  parts 
of  tho  coasts  both  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  at  times 
occurs  in  such  immense  shoals,  that  tho  whole  sea  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  appears  alive  with  them.* 

The  scad  is  about  the  sice  of  the  mackerel,  to  whicli  it 
enmes  near  in  aftlnily.  Tlie  body  is  more  even  in  width 
I (I.  e.  less  tapering  towards  the  heoil  and  tail),  and  is  of  a 
I dusky  olive  colour  above,  exhibiting  in  certain  lights  splen- 
did hues  of  blue  and  green ; the  lower  part  of  the  body  is 
silvery  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  throat,  which  is 
black  ; there  is  also  a black  siiot  just  above  the  pectoral  fin. 

Tills  species,  like  many  others  found  on  our  own  coa.st-<, 
occur*  also  on  those  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  some  of  tho  species  of  the  genus  caranx  the  scaly 
plates  are  observable  only  on  the  p«>sterior  half  of  the  late- 
ral line,  and  the  anterior  part  is  furnished  with  small  scales. 

Ctiranx  punctatus  of  Cuvier  has  but  a singlt  spurious 
dorsal  and  anal  fin,  whilst  the  C.  Rotleri  (Scomber  Rotteri 
of  Bloch)  has  several. 

Scomber  dentus  (Bloch)  and  one  or  two  other  suecics 
now  included  in  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  having  a 
single  range  of  teeth  and  tho  body  of  a more  elevatwl  fi>nn. 

C.  carangus  {Scomber  earangus  of  Bloch),  a large  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  from  the  Antilles,  weighing  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  pounds,  is  of  a silvery  hue,  and  has  a black 
spot  on  the  0)>erculum  ; the  body  is  compre&sod.  and  of  a 
somewhat  ovalo  form ; the  head  is  obtusely  terminated. 
This  fish  is  good  eating,  whilst  tho  bastard  caruugue  (C- 

* Mr.  Ysml).  hi  hi*  * lliilnry  ot  BriUih  Fiah^i.'  r'-^ords  «n  ia-Unc*  of  Uii* 
nature  alilch  v«cDrTi*d<'Criha  c<i«*t  orm*Bi«*caiiahir«.  Tlw  aenmni.  which 
wai  cvmniutiic«t«4  bv  Mr.  likbeoo.  I*  a*  fotlo**:— ‘Thry  weir  drat  obiH-rvriJ 
id  t)i«  vvroiug,  a»i  u>Q  «l>ot«  aa  far  a*  wt*  enuM  cummiUKl  i(  with  th« 
»yr.  m a *tau*  of  f^menutMa  with  Ihrlr  Butolwri.  Thiwr  who  ■tivd 

on  onoav  pn'Jectinx  rock  hiwl  usly  U>  dip  thrirb*B<l»  into  the  water,  an<i  with 
a toililin  i«rk  tbr-y  Biishl  Uir>nr  up  thn*«  or  fottr  Th«  Wthvr*  felt  then 
eomr  aeatniit  their  femie*  ■,  and  the  »wa,  loohnl  on  tmiit  almw,  ap|,cartwl  one 
dark  mtiH  of  (lah.  Every  net  wa*  imni(Hliai«)y  put  In  re<|ui«iti<*u:  anil  tWe 
which  did  not  kivc  way  fnim  the  weight  were  drawn  on  ahure  laden  with 
ajioil-’  • • • • • The  qnaniity  I*  »ery  inail<<qiMteiy  eaprerwfd  by  niiBbera.— 
they  w«re  oaught  by  cart  tneda.  A*  tbeee  ■howfe  were  }*a««lng  os  for  a week, 
witb  their  h>  ad*  dlt«el«t)  up  channel.  <ae  hat)  the  opportunity  of  nmielac  thvt 
iW  reeiiinf  tiB*^  «a*  m>*tD.ns  auJ  erenina  They  were  puisulnf  th«  fry  of 
Uic  heiriu|,  and  i feund  iLelr  ttucnach*  cimataDtly  fbll  of  theia,' 
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GuaraUrtbra'i,  another  which  closely  rcaemUes  it,  but 
wants  the  black  spot,  it  apt  to  prove  puitonuut. 

CAllANXO'MORUS,  a uf  fishy*  of  the  order 

Acanth')ptery;;u  and  family  iScornberoides.  [Cobyi*h.«xa.3 

CA’IIAPUS.  a genu*  01  Gibes  belonging  to  the  apodal 
Malacuptyrygiiins.  ^Gvmnotui.] 

CARAT,  karat.  The  karulimn  (cfparwv?)  was  ori- 
ginally the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  marc,  or  half-i»ound 
among  the  Frvncli,  from  whom  the  word  came:  ao  that 
three  carats  made  an  ounco.  Kitcnschmidl  cite*  a coin  of 
CLarle*  Vll.,  of  an  ounce  weight,  bearing  the  logcud— 

* P'uc  Ad  iui>,  esuait  <W  dar4i* 

Et  All  fait  {loaaut  UuU  kuta!*.* 

The  carat  was  a amall  weight  used  for  gold  and  jewels, 
and  (Paucton)  varied  greatly  in  different  oounlTie*.  But 
at  last  it  went  out  of  use,  except  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  still  exist*,  naroely,  that  a carat  means  the  twenty-fourth 
part  of  any  weight  of  gold  or  gold  alloy.  If  such  a weight 
l>y  all  gold,  it  u said  to  be  twenty-four  carats  fine;  if  one-  i 
third  only  be  gold,  it  is  said  to  be  eight  carats  fine. 

The  karath  occur*  (Ducangc)  in  an  old  KngUsh  charter 
as  a meuMire  of  wme  ; but  this  it  the  earrada  or  carruta  i 
formerly  u-sed  a*  a measure  of  linuids,  and  supposed  to  bo  : 
the  ({uuntity  which  ctmld  be  carried  in  a carrut  or  cur. 

CARAll'SIUS.  [.\l‘kkus  and  Britannia.] 
C.MIAVA'GGIO.  MlCHIiLANGKLO  AMERIGHI. 
or  MOHIGI,  calleil  DA  CARAVAGGIO,  from  a town  j 
of  that  name  in  the  Mil.mcM',  in  which  he  wns  born 
about  the  year  1569.  His  father  worked  at  Milan  a*  o 
lab>uring  builder.  The  son  derived  his  first  love  of  the 
urt,  together  with  such  knowledge  as  ho  could  pick  up. 
Ml  the  scr\icc  of  certain  artists  as  a colour-grinder.  In 
Course  of  tim*'  ho  managed  to  go  to  Venice,  where  he 
Rtvidiud  the  works  of  Giorgione  wah  great  success,  and 
bomc  of  his  nictures  in  tho  style  of  that  jieriod  aru  much 
f'ti'emod.  Ho  atterwards  wont  b»  Home,  where  finding 
dilli''uUy  in  getting  iMiuilo)meiit,  he  engaged  with  a 
tralllckiug  nrti*t,  calltsl  Arpino,  for  whom  ho  principally 
painted  (lower*  and  fruit.  This  man  hu  soon  quitteil,  and 
eounnenced  painting  in  tho  luisr-ellaueous  st)le  which  he 
over  after  pursued.  Ilo  made  a resolution  to  studv  no 
more  from  artificial  tncKlels,  but  tu  adheru  simply  to  nature, 
siu*h  as  he  found  it  in  the  slroota  and  allu)*  of  Rome. 
NegbTiing  his  early  studies  at  Venice,  he  assumed  a man- 
ner characlerixfd  by  dark  and  glooiny  sbudes,  illumined  by 
a scanty  twilight,  a*  if  he  painted  in  a cellar.  Having 
t]uarrellc<l  over  sumo  game  with  a comivanion,  whom  he 
killed,  ho  lied  to  Naples;  fmm  Nunks  ho  went  to  Malta, 
where  he  was  made  a knight ; but  hero,  too,  ho  quarrellod 
with  a pt*rson  of  rank,  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  Though 
lio  made  his  escape  to  Sicily,  vengeance  pursued  him.  and 
lie  was  assaultnl  by  a parly  of  urme<l  men,  and  grievously 
Wiiumlod  and  dUfigured.  His  friends  having  obtaineil  a 
jiardon  from  the  |ki^  for  the  murder,  he  set  out  for  Romo, 
nut  unfurUinately,  uii  landing,  he  wa*  taken  into  custody  by 
mistake,  and  uiion  being  released,  could  no  longer  find'  the 
veiscl,  which  had  all  his  property  on  Iniard.  E.shausted 
with  fruitless  endeavours  to  find  the  vessel  and  his  pro- 
ivTty,  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of  las  way  to 
H'Kiie.  The  heat,  his  yet  unhealed  woumls,  and  anxiety  of 
imnti,  brought  on  so  violent  a fever,  that  ho  could  barely 
roach  the  Porta  Ercolc,  where  he  sat  dow*n  u)>on  a bank  ' 
.m<l  presently  expired,  ut  the  age  of  forty,  in  the  year  1609.  i 
Caravaggio  was  rude  and  negligent  m his  |>ur»on  and  ' 
liabilA ; he  scarcely  retained  a friend,  and  he  defied  all  rules  i 
of  civility  and  decency. 

TIio  principal  merit  of  his  pictures  consists  in  tlio  colour-  ^ 
ing,  which  is  puro  and  vigorous:  the  tints  arc  few,  but  true 
to  nature.  Aumbulo  Caraeci  said  of  him  that  be  ‘ground  I 
tlcsb'  {and  nut  colour).  The  obscurity  in  which  be  involve* 
his  design  give*  it  a certain  air  of  invsterious  grandeur; 
but  his  figures  aro  replete  with  tho  unredeemed  vulgarity 
of  tho  mwlels  from  which  ho  studied,  and  the  extravagance 
of  a self-taught  conceit  aggravaldl  by  abandoned  habits. 
His  princ»i>al  works  are  a ‘ St.  Scba.stian,’  in  the  C'anitui 
at  Rome,  a ‘ Supper  at  Emmaus,'  in  the  Borgbese  Palace, 
and  the  * Entombment  of  Chri.st.‘  now  in  tho  L/juvre.  which 
in  its  original  place  in  tho  Chiesa  Nuova  was  consid«ro<l  to 
eclipse  the  rival  altar-pieces  by  Baroocio,  Guido,  and  Kubens. 

Aimmg  the  number  of  his  imitators,  savs  l..atizi.  there  is 
not  a single  bad  colourist:  Guernno  and' Guido,  and  men 
Annibale  Carracci,  are  said  to  have  oroflted  by  the  ^tudy  of  i 
hi*  work*.  (Boldinucci.)  i 


CAR.AVAX,  a travelling  bodv  of  merchants  or  pilgrims, 
who  join  company  for  safety  and  convenience.  The  term, 
which  is  of  Persian  origin  (Cdru-dn  in  Persian  having  the 
same  signification  as  Caravan  in  EngUsb),  is  confined  to 
Journeys  in  the  East,  and  applies  more  particularly  to  tliuso 
made  in  Arabia,  Nubia,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor,  but 
the  practice  obtains,  though  mostly  on  a smaller  scale,  in 
many  other  countries  v«bcrc  tlie  roads  are  insecure,  and 
wheru  desorts  or  desolate  tracts  of  land  arc  to  bo  crussetl. 

In  the  E.ist  the  caravans  have  a commercial  or  a religious 
character,  ami  very  frequently  both  ; the  greatest  of  ihciu 
all,  or  those  which  proceed  annually  to  the  holy  city  of 
Mecca,  have  always  trade  as  well  as  prayers  in  view.  These 
caravans  are  regularly  organixed  by  government,  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  officers  of  high  rank,  who  lusign  to 
tlie  different  travellers  their  proper  place  in  the  long  line  of 
march,  and  see  that  good  order  is  maintained.  Sixty  thou- 
sand men  and  2U,bOO  camels  sometimes  arrive  ut  Mecca 
with  tho  Hadji  or  pilgrim  caravans.  But  this  amount  is 
insignifirant,  compared  with  the  numbers  that  Hocked  to 
the  holy  city  in  other  ago*.  It  is  said  that  when  the  mother 
of  Motavem  V lilah,  the  last  of  tbc  AbUasidcs,  perforiueil 
tho  pilgrimage,  in  the  year  631  of  the  Hegira  (a.i>.  1I154), 
her  caravan  w as  composed  of  I'JO.UUU  camels.  In  our  times, 
tho  .Syrian  caravan,  as  it  is  called,  though  it  first  starts  fn>m 
Turkey,  has  been  the  most  numerous  and  tho  best  regu- 
latid ; yet.  accoiditig  to  Burcklurdt,  who  saw  it  at  Mecca  m 
1614.  it  did  not  consist  of  more  than  1 5,U0U  camels.  This 
caravan  sets  out  from  Constantinople,  or  rather  from  tho 
Asiatic  suburb  Scutari,  and  collects  pilgrims  and  traders  all 
through  Anatolia  and  Syria.  During  this  part  of  tim  route 
great  care  is  taken  for  tho  >iafety  and  comfort  of  the  tra- 
vellers: the  (irmcd  forces  of  diuerent  )>ushas  and 
governors  escort  them  from  town  to  town,  and  tbc  mumfi- 
cence  of  former  sultans  has  amply  provided  caravan-sarais 
(raravan-inns)  and  fountains  of  pure  water  by  the  road- 
sitlcA.  On  arriving  at  Damascus,  the  caravan  is  under  the 
rotectiou  of  the  pasha  of  Damascus,  who  derives  both 
onour  and  profit  from  the  charge.  At  this  pleasant  city  it 
generally  remains  three  or  four  weeks,  in  order  to  prepare 
for  a journey  of  thirty  days  across  the  deserL  Here  also 
the  cBuieU  are  changed,  the  Analuliau  canid  nut  being 
considered  fit  for  such  a journey.  When  all  is  reaily,  thu 
pu»ha  of  Dammeus,  or  one  of  his  chief  officers,  puts  himself 
nt  the  head  of  the  caravan,  which  he  accompanies  to  Mecca. 
The  signal  fur  encamping  and  starting  is  the  firing  of  a 
musket.  On  its  route  across  the  desert,  where  marauding 
Arabs  arc  always  on  the  look  out,  a troop  of  horse  ride  in 
front,  and  another  in  the  rear  to  bring  up  the  stragglers. 
The  different  parties  of  travellers,  who  are  dittinguUhed  oy 
their  provinces  or  towns,  keep  close  together,  and  each  party 
knows  its  pro])er  station.  The  usual  arTaiigemcnl  of  tliu 
hadjis  i*  to  contract  with  a inekoweni.  a man  who  speculates 
in  the  furnishing  of  animals  and  provisions,  ha*  his  camels, 
tents,  servant*,  meat,  roffue,  Ssc.,  ami  who  lake*  upon  hitu- 
bdf  all  the  trouble  and  e\i>cii*e  for  a given  sum. 

The  Egyptian  pilgrim  caravan,  which  fctarts  from  Cairo, 
is  regulaUMi  in  much  the  same  manner;  but  it  i.s  nut  so 
large,  and  its  route,  by  the  beail  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
through  a country  where  fierce  Beduin  Arab*  are  plentiful, 
and  wells  of  water  very  scarce,  is  much  more  dangerous. 

The  Persian  caravan  to  Mecca,  which  used  tu  come  by 
Bagdad  through  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  and  the  Mug- 
grebin  (or  Moorish)  caravan,  which,  starling  fnim  Marocco, 
used  to  travel  all  tlirough  Nonheru  Africa,  have  both  be- 
come Very  irregular,  though  many  Persian*.  M'wr*,  and 
negroes  find  their  way  to  Jidda,  the  port  of  Mecca,  by  sea. 
Consider.ilile  troops  of  Mohammedan  Indians  also  vUit 
Mecca.  The  great  Indian  caravan,  which  started  from 
Muscat  and  travelled  by  Nejd  to  Mecca,  has  long  U'Cii 
given  lip. 

When  the  caravans  arrive  at  Mecca,  bringing  with  them 
good*  from  60  nian>  parts  of  the  world,  that  city  presents 
the  appearance  of  a vast  fair.  In  former  time*  Ihere  wo*  a 
second  great  pilgrimage  ami  fair  at  MiAlina.  A caravan  of 
many  hundred  merchants,  all  uiounU'd  on  dromeflarie* 
(this  w;w  calluM  a ‘light  caravan'),  and  preceiled  by  their 
gooils  on  the  slower  camels  (the  heavy  cor  avani.  went  from 
nleoca  to  Medina;  hut  this  caravan  also  i*  on  the  decline. 

Resides  these  large  annual  caravans,  otlio  « on  a smaller 
scale  aro  constantly  occurring  in  the  East,,  where  incr- 
chants  and  travellers  going  tue  same  road  "ail  for  one 
another  until  they  can  lorm  a caravan,  when  thv  7 generally 
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appoint  one  of  their  voluntary  aisoeiation  to  regulate  the 
order  of  march.  For  further  information,  aee  Burckhardt, 
TrnveU  in  Syria,  n.  2 i*2 ; Id..  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol. 
from  p.  1 to  p.  38.  in  the  Faithful  Account  of  the  Religion 
amt  3/ii«ner#  «/  the  MahometanM,  wrilteii  about  a cen- 
tury ago.  t»)  Joseph  Pitts,  an  Knglish  sailor,  who  went  from 
Algiers  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  are  several  good  descriptions 
of  the  caravans. 

But  the  caravan  trade  is  not  limited  to  Southern  Asia. 
The  great  trade  between  China  and  Russia  is  a caravan 
trade.  The  road  runs  from  Peking  through  the  great  wall 
to  Chalgan,  where  tho  goods  are  taken  from  horses  and  put 
upon  cornels,  which  are  kept  and  let  out  for  this  purpose  bv 
the  Kulka-Mongols.  Krom  Chalgan  the  route  lies  through 
part  of  the  desert  of  Kobi  to  Kiochta,  tho  great  border- 
market  for  the  barter  of  Chinese  and  European  articles : 
the  journey  is  from  70  to  90  days.  Other  similar  lines  of 
route  exist  in  Russia  and  the  countries  to  tho  cast  of  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

Among  the  knights  of  Malta,  in  whose  history  it  is  con- 
tinually used,  the  word  caravan  had  a very  different  mean- 
ing. It  signified  a troop  or  corps  of  knights  appointed  by 
the  Order  to  sen'o  in  any  garrison,  and  also  the  crew  or  the 
cruise  of  any  of  their  galleys  against  the  Turks ; for  such 
cruises  were  called  caravans,  and  every  knight  was  bound 
by  the  laws  of  bis  society  to  make  so  many  caravans,  or. 
in  other  words,  s*>  many  sea-voyages. 

CARAWAYS,  the  ripe  fruit  of  Carum  Carui,  an  um- 
belliferous, weedy,  European  plant,  of  annual  or  biennial 
duration,  with  finely-divided  aromatic  leaves,  white  small 
Bowers,  and  a fusiform  root,  not  unlike  that  of  a small 

fiarsnip.  The  seeds,  as  they  arc  vulgarly  called,  are  the 
urrowed  halves  of  the  ripe  fruit,  have  a pwulinr  aromatic 
flavour,  and  arc  used  as  an  agreeable  carminative  by  con- 
fectioners ; the  roots  themselves  are  eaten  in  the  north  of 
Europe. 

Caraways  arc  used  in  medicine  as  a carminative,  and  more 
extensively  by  the  coiifwlioncm,  and  by  tho  brewers’  drug- 
gists to  give  flavour  to  the  beer.  Tho  chief  English  cul- 
tivation of  tho  plant  is  in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  upon  old 
grass  land  broken  up  fur  the  purpose.  As  it  is  a biennial, 
it  is  generally  sown  with  another  plant  of  the  same  tribe 
called  coriander  ; and  sometimes  a crop  of  teazles  (Caiduus 
fullunum)  is  raised  on  tho  same  land ; tho  three  give  a 
very  valuable  return  during  two  or  three  years. 

Arthur  Young,  in  bis  ‘Agricultural  Survey  of  Essex,* 
describes  this  mode  of  cultivation  minutely.  Some  old  pas- 
ture land  is  ploughed  up  in  spring ; if  the  soil  is  a strong 
rich  clay  so  much  the  belter.  Ten  pounds  of  carraway  seed, 
ten  pounds  of  coriander,  and  twelve  pounds  of  teazel  seed 
ore  sown  together  on  the  nealy  turned-up  sail,  and  har- 
rowed in.  As  the  plants  appear  they  are  carefulW  freed 
from  all  weeds,  by  repeatedly  hoeing  tho  land.  The  co- 
riander is  Gt  to  bo  cut  in  July,  and  is  thrcshetl  out  on  a 
cloth  in  the  field.  Tho  produce  is  frequently  twenty-four 
cwt.,  wortli  on  an  average  16*.  per  cwt.  The  next  year  the 
caraway  is  reaped  about  the  same  time,  and  produces 
twenty  cwt.,  worth  W.  per  cwt.  In  tho  autumn  of^o  same 
year  the  teazels  are  fit  to  be  cut.  Tlie  produce  of  these  is 
Wry  various;  sometimes  a load  U obtained  worth  12f.,  at 
other  times  only  a quarter  of  a load.  The  caraway  and  the 
teazels  continue  to  produce  fur  several  years,  provided  they 
are  kept  clear  of  woods;  but  aitcr  the  third  crop  the  return 
is  not  sufficient  to  he  an  inducement  to  continue  them  linger 
on  the  ground.  The  land,  which  would  have  been  too  rich 
fur  corn  when  first  broken  up,  is  now*  reduced  to  a moderate 
state  of  fertility.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  it  is  only 
under  peculiar  circumstances  that  this  profitable  cultivation 
can  be  adopted. 

CARBA/50TIC  ACID.  This  acid,  which  has  also  been 
called  nitrupicrio  acid,  results  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  a great  iiurohcr  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 
Tlie  largest  fiuanlily  is  furnished  by  indigo:  one  part  of  this 
substance  reiluccd  to  coarse  powder  is  to  be  gently  heated 
with  eight  or  ten  times  iU  weight  of  moderately  strong 
iiitric  acid.  The  indigo  dissolves  with  the  evolution  of  much 
nitric  oxide  gas.  As  soon  as  the  effervescence  is  over,  the 
liquor  is  to  be  boiled,  and  nitric  acid  added  from  time  to 
time  till  the  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  ceases:  on  cooling,  | 
cr\-taU  of  cnrbazotic  acid  are  obtained,  which  are  of  a 
brilliant  yellow  ailour ; U»oy  are  to  be  washed  with  cold, 
water,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  re-cr7stallizcd.  | 

The  pure  acid  is  said  to  crysuUizo  in  equilateral  triangular  | 


lamimo,  the  primary  form  being  an  octahedron  witli  a rhom 
bic  base : it  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  has  a very  bitter 
taste,  and  on  this  account  it  was  long  called  bitter  qf 
indigo  ; when  heated  it  fuses  and  sublimes  without  decom- 
posing. If  it  be  rapidly  heated  in  the  air,  it  bums  without 
explosion,  leaving  cnarcoal : this  acid  is  but  slightly  so.uble 
in  cold  water,  but  much  more  so  in  hot;  Uio  solution  is  oi 
an  intense  yellow  colour ; alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it 
readily ; chlorine  aud  iodine  do  not  act  upon  this  acid,  even 
when  it  is  fused  in  these  substances  in  the  elastic  state , 
neither  nitric  nor  muriatic  acid,  nor  aqua  regia  act  upon 
this  acid : it  contains  no  water,  and  is  said  to  be  poisonous. 

According  to  Liobeg,  this  add  is  composed  of-~ 

Carbon  . . 36 '081  or  15  equivalents 

Azote  . . . 16'714  6 „ 

0.xygen  . . 47'206  15  „ 

100- 

The  saline  compounds  of  this  acid  are  called  carbazotates 
or  nitnypicrates.  An  account  of  them  may  be  soon  in 
Bcrzcliuo's  Traits  de  CAimi>,  tome  vi.,  p.  386. 

CARBO.  [Cormorant.] 

CARBO.CNEIUS  PAPI'RIUS,  son  of  Carbo  tho  Ro- 
man orator.  (Cic.  De  Clar.  Orat.  27.  <13,  &c.)  He  espoused 
the  party  of  Marius,  and  was  consul  three  tiinus ; a.  u.  c. 
669  he  was  colleague  with  Cinna.  Cinna  had  the  admini- 
stration of  Italy,  while  Carbo  look  the  command  in  Gaul. 
When  Cinna  died  Carbo  remained  solo  consul,  and  opposed 
Sulla  in  Italy.  He  procured  from  the  senate  and  people  a 
decree  declaring  all  who  joined  tho  cause  of  Sulla  enemies 
to  the  state.  Carbo  was  afterwards  defeated  by  Pom|>ey, 
and  was  at  last  taken  prisoner  in  Sidly,  and  brought  before 
his  tribunal.  Pompey  pronounced  a violent  invective  upon 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  led  to  execution,  a.  v.  c.  671. 
(Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  vol.  i.  p.  410.)  The  ingratitude  of 
Pompey  in  thus  treating  a man  w ho  had  so  ably  defended 
him  m his  youth,  when  his  father's  property  was  going  to 
be  confiscated,  has  been  deservedly  condemned  by  Valerius 
Maximus  <v.  3,  5). 

CARBON.  This  element  and  its  combinations  act  an 
important  part  in  the  mineral  constitution  of  our  earth. 
Following  the  system  of  Berzelius,  t he  substances  containing 
it  are  arranged  in  three  groups,  tho  first  con^ist^^g  of  the 
mineral  forms  of  pure  carbon,  the  second  of  the  carbonates, 
and  the  third  of  those  carboiiircrous  masses  in  which  the 
elements  are  combined  according  to  the  principles  of  or- 
ganic chemistry,  and  which  have  resulted  from  vegetable 
matter. 

The  first  group  consists  only  of  two  essentially  different 
varieties,  namely,  the  crystallized  and  the  amorphous  car- 
bon. The  former,  os  might  be  expected,  is  the  purer,  and 
is  the  well-known  gem,  the  Diamond,  under  which  name 
it  is  described ; the  latter  is  always  mixed  with  more 
or  less  foreign  matter,  which  nves  rise  to  varieties  known 
as  graphite  or  coal-blende,  anthracite,  and  fossil  coal. 

The  second  group,  the  carbonates,  present  us  with  a nu- 
merous mineralo^icai  family  of  the  Ughesl  interest,  both  in 
a scientific  and  m on  economical  point  of  view.  For  tho 
purpose  of  studying  them  with  the  greatest  facility  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  may  bo  taken  as  a type,  to  which  the  whole 
family  may  be  conveniently  referred.  This  substance  pos- 
sesses the  peculiarity  of  dimorphism  ; that  is  to  say,  it  occurs 
in  forms  belonging  to  two  different  systems  of  cryslullixa- 
tion,  namely,  the  rhombohedral  and  the  prismatic,  and  is 
called,  when  its  crystals  belong  to  the  former,  Calcareous 
Spar,  and  when  to  the  latter  Arraoonitk,  under  which 
terms  they  have  been  already  described.  The  chemical 
composition  of  these  minerals  is  that  of  a neutral  salt,  being 
one  atom  of  carbonic  acid  united  with  one  atom  of  the  oxido 
of  calcium,  or  lime,  and  therefore  the  chemical  composition 
of  either  is  denoted  by  tlie  symbol  Ca  C.  But  tho  oxido  o' 
calcium  U isomurphous  with  tho  similarly  constituted  oxides 
of  magnesium,  barium,  strontium,  iron,  manganese,  zinc, 
cerium,  lead,  and  copper  ; and  each  of  these  oxiiles  occurs 
combinetl  with  carbonic  acid  in  tho  proportion  of  atom  to 
alum,  some  of  them  producing  cr}stals  tsumurpliuus  with 
calcspar,  and  others  on  tho  contrary  with  arraguuite.  But  in 
addition  to  the  mineral  spccios  protluccd  by  the  combination 
of  any  one  of  these  oxides  with  carbonie  acid,  an  eniilcsa 
variety  of  isoraorphous  crystals  is  formed  by  the  combi- 
nalioii  of  two  or  more  of  tho  above  carbonates,  which  aro 
callable,  according  to  the  laws  of  isomorpluHu,  of  uniting  iu 
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^nv  proportion,  as  may  bo  seen  in  the  virielie*  of  calc-spar, 
which  are  known  os  brown-spar,  bittor-spar,  Jolomile,  wliero 
portions  of  the  oxide  of  calcium  arc  constantly  rcpUccil  by 
the  oxides  of  ma^nosium,  iron,  and  manganese.  None  of 
the  carbonates  of  these  oxides  are  found  however,  like  li»e 
carbonate  of  lime,  to  bo  dimorphous,  and  to  occur  cryilollized 
both  in  the  rhombohodral  and  the  prismatic  system ; they 
may  bo  dividinl  ihereforo  into  two  isomorphous  groups,  the 
one  headed  by  oak-spar,  and  the  other  by  urragonitc  ; and  it 
is  only  among  the  oxiilcs  of  tho  same  group  that  it  is  usual 
to  find  the  one  oxide  substituted  for  the  other. 

The  first  group  cr)stalhied  in  the  rhombohedral  system 
consist  of 

Calc-spar  . . . . C'a 

Magnesite  or  talc-spar  . Mg 
Manganese-spar  . . Mn  C 

Iron-spar  , , . . F C 

Zinc-spar  . . , . /n  C 

Uittcr-spar  . . . . Ca  C + Mg  C 

Hrown-spar  ....  (Ca  .Mg . Mn  . K)  U 
Tho  second  group  cryslaUized  in  the  prismatic  system 
runsists  of 

Arragoniio  . . . . Ca  C 

Stronlianite  ....  Sr  C 
Wclherite  . . . , Bo  0 

White  lead  . . . . Pb  C 

But  although  the  minerals  of  these  groups  are  classified 
together  as  being  isomorphous,  this  word  cannot  be  use<l  in 
its  -strictest  Mnse,  amt  as  denoting  an  exact  identity  of  the 
angles  of  inclinaluui  between  corresponding  planet  in  tho 
diflerciit  sperios.  os  those  when  measured  at  tho  ordinary 
temperature  are  found  to  differ  from  each  other  by  small 
but  nevertheless  very  porrepliblo  magnitudes.  The  follow 
ing  table  of  the  angles  in  the  tormina!  edges  of  the  ground- 
forms  of  the  principal  spt?ctcs  of  the  first  group,  and  parallel 
to  the  fares  of  which  the  cleavage  planes  of  each  ocemr.  will 
best  show  this  difference.  According  to  the  most  careful 
measurements  the  angles  arc. 

For  Calc-spar  ....  105®  5' 

„ Bitter-s]Kir  ...  . 106  15 

„ Manganese-spur  J,  , Uifi  51 
„ Iron-spar  ....  i07  0 

„ Talc-spar  . . . . 107  25 

„ Zinc-spar  ....  107  40 

Tho  three  angles  of  rale-spar,  bitlcr-spar,  and  talc-spar, 
when  the  chemical  composition  of  these  minerals  is  ronsi- 
dcrcii.  present  a very  interesting  and  striking  relation,  tho 
angle  of  bilter-spar  being  the  arithmotiral  mean  between 
those  of  the  pure  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  while  its 
chemical  romjKwilion  may  be  considered  also  as  the  mean 
of  the  other  two,  being  compose<l  of  an  atom  of  carbonate  of 
lime  united  with  an  atom  of  carlmnale  of  magnesia.  That 
this  is  a particular  instance  of  a more  general  law,  that  the 
increment  of  the  angle  in  any  compound  over  that  of  calc- 
spar  is  to  the  whole  difference  of  tho  angles  of  the  pure 
minerals,  or  2®  20',  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  atoms 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  tho  total  number  of  atoms  in  tho 
compound,  appears  to  be  established  by  the  analysis  and 
mvasuroments  of  tho  French  mineralogist,  M.Bcudunt.  who 
has  mode  several  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascertam- 
ing  this  fact.  An  example  will  at  once  render  this  clear. 
Stip{)o$e  on  measuring  the  angle  of  a compound  of  car- 
Ifonatc  of  Itmo  and  magnesia  wc  find  it  to  be  105®  40'.  which 
gives  an  increase  over  1 05®  5'  equal  to  J of  2®  20' ; according 
to  tho  experiments  of  Heudant  wo  should  be  justifie<l  in  con- 
eluding  that  (he  compound  consisted  of  three  atoms  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  to  one  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Ill  addition  to  the  carbonates  above  mcnlioneil.  four  others 
arc  known,  namely,  the  native  soda,  Gay-I.ussite,  I'azuro  or 
blue  copper,  and  mulachite,  which,  although  containing 
olouionis  isomorphous  with  the  former,  are  nevertheless 
differently  crystallizad,  as  they  are  of  a different  chemicut 
composition,  containing  water  of  cryslallixation. 

Tho  third  class,  alt  of  which  contain  more  or  less  evi- 
dence of  their  vegetable  origin,  with  the  exception  of  mel- 
linite,  or  honey-stone,  arc  amorphous.  They  are  all  distln- 
guishwl  from  other  mineral  bodies  by  their  combustibility, 
ibo  corabustinn  being  usually  accompanied  by  tlamc.  They 
may  be  divided  into  tho  four  principal  groups  of  coals, 
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mineral  resins,  mineral  oils,  mineral  pitches  or  biliiminnus 
bodies.  Tlie  principal  varieties  are  distinguished  by  and 
are  described  under  the  names  of  peal : coal  and  its  varie* 
ties,  brown  coal,  &c. ; amber,  hunoysUme,  rusinaspbaltum, 
naphtha,  petroleum,  mineral  pilch,  ai-phallum. 

CAKBON,  a non-roetallic  elementary  solid  body,  which 
is  widely  diffused  throughout  nature.  The  purest,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  rarest  form  in  which  it  occurs  is  that 
of  the  diamond  [Diamond];  tho  more  common  slates  in 
whirl)  it  is  met  with  are  those  of  anthracite,  graphite,  and 
Goal ; but  in  these  cases  it  is  not  free  from  admixture. 

Another  well-known  furui  of  carbon,  but  still  impure,  is 
charcoal,  obtainetl  from  iho  decomptwilion  of  wood  by  heat. 

The  diamond  differs  so  entirely  in  its  obvious  and  physical 
pro[>crties  from  carbon  in  its  more  common  states,  that  no- 
thing  less  than  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  identity 
of  their  chemical  nature  could  have  allowed  of  their  being 
arranged  together : the  proof  of  Iboir  similarity  is  statid  in 
Iho  article  Carbonic  Acid.  Acconling  to  the  cireum- 
stances  under  which  carbon  occurs  noturallyoris  arlificmlly 
procured,  it  possesses  different  propeitics  and  characters : 
we  shall  therefore  first  brioUy  mention  some  of  these  fonns. 

Antkkacitb  (which  sec),  consists  almost  entirely  of  carbon 
in  the  black  state  in  which  it  exists  in  charcoal.  Kilkenny 
coal,  which  is  one  of  the  varieties,  leaves  when  burnt  about 
4 per  cent,  of  ashes ; a variety  of  anthracite  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania yielded — 

Carbon  . • ,90*1 

Water  . . . 0’6 

Silica  . • , I *'2 

Alumina  . . . I'l 

Oxide  of  iron  and  manganese  0*2 

99-2 

Tlie  small  portion  of  t.iili>ianecs  with  which  the  carbon  in 
the  aiiihmcitc  is  mixed  U tu  be  rcgardcii  as  acridcntul.  and 
it  is  to  In*  runsiden'd  ns  mineral  carbon  nearly  pure. 

Graphite  [CRAtuiiTK],  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  plum- 
bago ami  black  lead,  is  another  variety  of  iiiincmi  carbon, 
and  is  sometimes  almost  pure : it  contains  variable  quanti- 
ties of  oxido  of  iron  in  a state  of  mixture;  in  some  cases 
scarrely  amounting  to  more  than  0*05  ner  cent- 

M')st  of  the  varieties  of  coal  differ  from  anthracite  and 
graphite  in  containing  azote  and  hydrogen  in  aihlition  to 
earthy  and  metallic  impurity  ; still,  however,  they  ail  consist 
principally  of  carbon.  [Coal.] 

The  proof  that  they  contain  the  gaseous  elements  just 
alluded  to  is,  that  they  furnish  ammonia  by  distillation. 

Tliero  are  various  other  mineral  proilucta  which  contain 
carlton,  as  bitumen,  naphtha,  petroleum,  nmlN.'r,  &o.  I but 
although  it  exists  in  tliem  in  large  proportions,  they  also 
contain  a considerable  portion  of  other  elements,  as  already 
stated  with  respect  to  coal.  Another  slate  in  which  carhan 
occurs  very  largely  is  that  of  combination  with  oxygen, 
forming  Carbonic  Acid.  This  acid  enters  into  tho  compo- 
sition of  chalk,  limestone,  marbles,  some  other  earthy,  and 
also  sorno  metallic  carbonates. 

Charcoal  has  already  been  mentioned  as  rarlion  pro- 
cured from  tho  decomposition  of  woo«)  by  burning.  'Hiis 
operation  is  generally  conducted  in  pits  made  in  tho 
ground ; sometimes  however  it  is  carried  on  in  iron  cylinders. 
Wood  is  essentially  composed  of  carlxin,  oxygen,  mid  hydro- 
gen ; by  the  action  of  the  heat  it  is  decomposed,  the  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  are  cx]X‘lled.  and  uniting  in  eerlnin  pr^- 
]M>rtions  form  water,  and  aUo  with  carbon  wious  gasenus 
and  other  compounds  are  formed.  Among  the  latter  are 
acetic  acid,  sometimes  called  pyroligneous  acid,  ami  a p<*ru- 
liar  inllammablo  tluid,  known  by  tho  name  of  pyrvxilic 
spirit,  and  tar. 

The  remaining  charcoal  has  the  following  properties : it 
is  bl.'ick,  lighter  than  water,  and  full  of  pores,  occasioncfl  hy 
tho  expulsion  of  the  bodies  volatilized.  The  heavier  tho 
wood  from  which  tho  charcoal  is  obtained,  the  densiT  it  is. 

Charcoal,  from  whatever  source  prrocured,  is  absolutely 
infusible  by  any  degree  of  heat  however  great ; neither 
that  of  a mirror,  the  oxyhydrogon  blow-pipe,  nor  tho  voltaic 
discharge,  being  sufficient  to  produce  fusion.  In  its  cora- 
ition  state  it  is  one  of  tho  worst  conductors  of  heat  known, 
but  its  power  is  increased  aAcr  being  strongly  heated.  Char- 
coal is  n conductor  of  electricity,  which  is  so  far  from  being 
tho  case  with  the  diamond,  that  it  may  be  rendered  electri- 
cal by  friction. 
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Charcoal  ia  tastolesA,  inodorous,  and  insolublo  in  water. 
It  posAesM’A  the  property  of  cleAtroying  colouring  matter, 
especially  tlie  cliorrod  procurwl  by  burning  bones,  which  is 
usually  called  animal  charcoal  j it  is  largely  used  for  this 
purpose  in  sugar-refining. 

Charroal.  in  common  with  other  porous  bodies,  has  lb© 
power  of  condensing  gaseous  bodies  : but  to  a greater  degree 
than  most,  or  perhaps  any  other  substances  : graphite,  on 
account  of  it:*  eompactness,  does  not  possess  this  quality. 

Saussure  jKjrformed  eXjH*rimenl8  to  ascertain  these  facts 
by  plunging  a piece  of  red-hot  charcoal  under  mercury,  and 
iritroflucing  it  when  cool  into  the  gas.  IIo  found  that  box- 
wood charcoal  absorlKnl  in  2d  to  .36  hours  the  annexed 
quantities  of  the  following  gases  • — 


Hydrogen  . . 

1*75  times  iU  volume. 

Azoto  . 

7*5 

Oxygen 

9*25 

Carbonic  oxide 

9-42 

Olefiam  gas 

35* 

Carbonic  acid 

33*  „ 

Nitrous  oxide 

40*  „ 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

55* 

Sulphurous  acid  . 

fi5* 

Muriatic  acid 

85 " „ 

Ammoniucal  gas  . 

90*  „ 

These  effects  appear  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  mecha- 
nical action  of  tho  pores  of  the  chaKoal,  for  the  gases  arc 
not  at  all  absorbed  in  the  ratio  of  their  adinily  for  carbon, 
but  generally  according  to  tho  facility  with  which  they  are 
eonffcnseil : and  thus  it  is  that  charcoal  absorbs  vapours 
more  readily  than  gases,  and  liquids  than  cither. 

Charcoal  is  highly  combustible ; it  burns  in  the  air  when 
stmngly  heated,  though  not  very  rapidly  ; duringslus  com- 
bustion carbonic  acid  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  with  carbon. 

It  has  been  mentioncil  that  charcoal  is  not  pure  carbon, 
and  when  a quantity  is  burnt  there  aln’ays  remains  a por- 
tion of  ashes  containing  a considerable  quantity  of  r^irbonate 
of  potash  and  some  other  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  which 
have  been  taken  up  from  the  soil  in  which  the  tree  grew 
that  furnished  the  charcoal. 

Charcoal  is  used  not  merely  for  combustion,  but  also  for 
the  important  purpose  of  making  gunpowder.  It  is  also  ap- 
plie«l  to  other  various  well-known  uses.  Carbon  unites  with 
all  tho  elementary  gases  to  form  highly-curious  and  inte- 
resting liodies.  Its  compounds  with  oxygen  arc  treated  of 
under  Carhoxic  Acio,  CARnoxjc  Oxidk,  and  Ox\uc 
Acid:  those  which  it  forms  with  hydrogen  under  tho  hoatl 
of  Hydroobx;  with  chlorine.  CHtaRiUKS  of  Cariio.v  ; and 
with  azote,  Cyaxockx.  It  combines  also  with  sulphur  to 
form  sulpUuret  of  carbon,  and  it  enters  into  the  composition 
of  several  ternary  compounds. 

Carbon,  in  an  impure  state,  or  charcoal,  is  employed 
medicinally,  both  internally  ami  exlernally.  Its  power  of 
absorbing  gases  and  moisture  renders  it  useful  in  some 
cases,  while  in  other  eases  it  scorns  to  act  by  some  power 
cxcrte<!  on  tho  vital  energies  of  the  system.  A few  grains 
of  vegetable  charcoal  taken  into  the  stomach  cause  a feeling 
of  warmth  and  comfort  in  that  organ,  followed  by  a slight 
increase  of  the  heat  of  the  body  j^encrally.  A c.onsiderably 
larger  dose  will  occasion  vomiting,  ami  even  diurrht^a. 
Charcoal,  especially  animal  chareo:u,  possesses  Uie  power  of 
destroying  tho  colour,  smell,  and  taste  of  a great  variety  pf 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  particularly  of  mucilages 
and  oils,  and  of  matters  iu  which  extriictivi  abounds.  Al- 
lowed to  remain  in  contact  with  valerian,  galbanum,  baUam 
of  IN'ni,  or  rau»k,  it  destroys  their  cliuructcrislic  odour  aitd 
prqicrties. 

Meat  and  game,  too  far  decomposed,  may  Iw  re»torcd  to  a 
condiiiim  fit  f<ir  use  by  the  employmeLt  of  Qnely•p^iwdered 
charcoal,  assisted  by  sulphuric  acid.  Water  also  may  l>e 
restored  from  a tainted  statu  by  filtering  it  through  char- 
coal. Tlie  interior  of  water-exsks  is  charred  in  ordur  to  pre- 
serve the  water  in  a pure  state.  Ia;echea,  il.>h,  live 
better  in  water  kept  In  churrud  vessels  than  in  those  of  any 
other  kind. 

Charcoal,  botii  from  its  antiseptic  and  vital  properties,  is 
Useful  ill  many  forms  of  fever,  usitecially  tho  bilious,  remit- 
tent. and  iutemuttent  fevers  of  warm  climates,  givcu  during 
the  interval  of  the  vomiting  of  the  black  matter;  and  in 
yellow  and  typhoid  fevers.  It  la  also  serviceable  in  dyspep- 


sia, accompanied  with  fbtid  breath  and  eructations.  It  it 
sometimes  of  service  in  ulcerations  of  the  tongue  and  fauces, 
coimoeted  with  depraved  digestion.  It  is  likewise  useful  in 
obstinate  constipation,  given  in  doses  of  two  or  throe  dessert- 
spoonsful  every  half-hour,  or  each  hour,  for  a period  of  per- 
baiM  eighteen  hours.  In  smaller  doses  it  has  been  found 
useful  in  d^ntery,  where  the  motions  arc  acrid  and  very 
offensive.  Externally  it  is  a beneficial  application  to  foul 
ulcers,  applied  cither  in  the  form  of  fine  |Mwdcr,  or  as  a 
cataplasm.  Persons  who  are  troubled  with  exco.<sive  and 
strong-smelling  perspirations  of  the  feet  find  the  incon- 
venience lessened  by  sprinkling  the  inside  of  their  stockings 
with  fine-powdereil  rocentlv*prcpared  charcoal.  Finely- 
powdered  charcoal  may  also  be  employed  as  a styptic.  Char- 
coal, especially  that  procured  from  the  cocoa-nut,  forms, 
along  with  either  prepared  chalk,  rhatany-root,  kino,  or 
catechu,  perhaps  the  best  toolh-|>owdcr  which  can  be  em- 
ployed w hen  the  gums  are  s]>ongy  and  tho  breath  fetid.  A 
liniment  of  charcoal  is  sometimes  useful  in  herpes,  ring- 
worm of  the  scalp,  and  other  cutaneous  diseases. 

Animal  charcoal,  particularly  that  prepannl  from  tlie  flesh 
and  bones  of  calv^,  given  in  tn«  dose  of  a few  grains,  three 
or  four  times  a day,  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  removing 
chronic  enlargements  of  the  glands. 

C.A.KBON.\TB,  a salt  composed  of  carbonic  acid  and  a 
base.  The  carbonates  are  an  important  class  of  salts : 
some  of  them,  as  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
and  the  metallic  carbonat>.*s,  are  decomposed  by  heal : but 
the  carbonates  of  poia%h  and  of  scwla  do  not  suffer  any 
alteration  by  ex]iosure  to  it.  For  the  various  carbonates  see 
the  different  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  liases. 

C.\KBONlC  ACID.  There  are  three  compounds  of 
carbon  and  oxygen,  viz.,  carbonic  oxide,  consisting  of  one 
equivalent  of  each  of  its  elements,  or  six  parts  of  carbon 
and  eight  of  oxygen  ; carbonic  aind.  formed  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  carlxin  and  two  equivatenu  of  oxygen  ; and  uxalie 
acid,  containing  two  orjuivalents  of  carbon  and  three  e<|uiva- 
louts  of  oxygen. 

Carbonic  acid  was  long  known  and  obsiTved  to  exist  in 
various  forms,  and  to  lie  produced  in  different  circumstances, 
before  its  nature  was  understoud  and^its  composition  ascer- 
taineil.  Van  Holmont  recognii^l  it*  as  a peculiar  matter, 
and  callod  it  gas  syli'estre;  Hales  supposed  it  to  be  spoilt 
common  air  ; Black  gave  it  the  name  of  fixed  air,  and  made 
many  curious  and  original  experiments  upon  some  of  its 
compounds,  showing  that  the  causticity  of  the  alkalis  and 
lime  depended  upon  iU  absence  ; Bcrgmann  proved  that  it 
was  an  acid,  and  called  it  aert'a/  acid;  but  Lavoisier  first 
pointed  out  iU  true  nature,  ami  in  consequence  of  bis  dis- 
covery it  received  the  name  of  carbonic  acid,  which  it  still 
retains. 

Carbonic  acid  exists  largely  in  nature.  It  is  in  comjiara- 
lively  small  quantity  in  the  gaseous  slate  in  the  atmosphere ; 
it  is  in  solution  iu  most  spring  water,  and  in  some  called 
mineral  waters  to  a considerable  degree ; but  it  is  in  solid 
combination  that  it  is  found  in  the  largest  quantity,  forming 
nearly  44-lOOths  of  all  limestones  and  marbles,  besidt^ 
occurring  in  less  quantity  united  with  other  earths  and  me- 
tallic oxides. 

Carbon  and  oxygen  do  not  appear  to  combine,  or.  if  at  all, 
very  slowly  at  common  tuiuperatui'cs,  by  direct  action ; but 
certain  compound.^  which  conlaiu  carbon,  when  undergoing 
the  process  of  fermentatiun,  yield  a large  quantity  of  car 
buiiic  acid.  [Fxuvibxtatiox.] 

It  is  also  produced  during  the  process  of  respiration  ; by 
animal  and  vegetable  putrefaction ; and  by  comhustion, 
whether  of  oil,  wax,  tallow,  vegetable  matter,  or  coal. 

It  apjK*ar»  therefore  that  carbonic  acid  may  be  formed  by 
the  mere  combustion  of  any  suWtunco  containing  carlion  ; 
but  the  method  of  forming  it  in  purity  is  to  ignite  and  burn 
either  charcoal  or  the  diamond  in  oxygen  gas;  and  it  is 
found,  that  when  lUO  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  have  combined 
with  as  much  carbou  or  diamond  as  this  quantity  of  gas 
is  capable  of  taking  up  by  combustion,  there  remains  pre- 
cisely as  much  in  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  os  there  was 
of  oxygen  employed.  Thus  lUO  cubic  inchos  of  oxygen 
weighing  34 '4  grains,  combine  with  12*9  grains  of  carlwm 
without  any  alteration  of  volume,  and  cons^ueiitly  luO 
cubic  inches  of  this  gas  weigh  47'3  grains,  or  its  density  is 
to  that  of  atmospheric  air  as  1 '526  to  1.  By  some  chemists 
it  is  hypolbetically  regarded  as  composed  of  one  volume  of 
oxygen  gas  and  one  volume  of  the  vapour  of  carbon,  con- 
densed into  one  volume.  By  weight  it  consists  of 
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3 eqoivalenU  of  oxygen 

==  16 

1 „ carlMD 

= 6 

Equivalent 

= 22 

It  coiilaint  twice  as  much  oxygen  as 
saturates  to  form  neutral  carbonates. 

the  bases  which  it 

When  carbonic  acid  ia  rcc^uirod  l<.>r  experiment,  it  is 
usual  to  eTolve  it  by  ilcrom|H>smg  a carbonate,  rather  than 
to  form  it  bv  the  combination  of  its  elements,  as  above 
described,  ^or  this  purpose,  carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk, 
or  marble,  may  l>e  pul  into  a retort,  and  dilute  muriatic 
acid  bcinj;  poured  it,  carbonic  acid  is  plemilully  given 
out ; ami  although  this  gas  is  to  a certain  extent  soluble  in 
crater,  it  may  be  received  in  Jars  filled  with  and  inverted 
in  water. 

Carbonic  add  gas  is  coloirrless  and  transparent,  and  therG- 
foro  invisible;  it  has  an  acid  and  slightly  astringent  taste; 
it  reddens  litmus  pH{>cr,  but  the  blue  (\duur  returns  as  the 
at'id  volatilizes.  It  extinguishes  burning  bodies,  and  is  fatal 
to  animals.  On  account  of  its  great  density,  it  diffuses  slowly 
in  the  air,  and  hence  it  is  apt  to  remain  lung  in  fermenting 
vats,  old  wells,  &c.,  and  has  frc()uenl]y  produced  fatal  ef- 
fects upon  persons  descending  into  them.  Atmospheric  air 
may  however  contain  l-20th  of  its  volume  of  this  gas,  and 
be  respired  without  becoming  hurtful.  On  account  of  its 
great  weight,  it  may  be  |x)ured  from  vessel  to  vessel,  as  is 
shown  by  its  extiiigtii>hing  a taper  repeatedly. 

Carbonic  acid,  though  gnseoas  at  common  teraperaturcH 
and  pressures,  may  be  compressed  into  a liquid  state,  ns 
shown  by  Mr.  Faraday ; and  by  the  more  recent  expenmeitts 
of  M.  Thilorrer.it  appears  to  have  been  reudere<l  even  solid. 
Mr.  Faraday’s  method  of  operating  may  be  seen  in  the  Phil. 
Tr<vi9.  for  1823.  The  liquiil  carbonic  acid  produced  is  lim- 
pid, colourless,  extremely  fluid,  and  refracts  light  less  than 
water  does.  At  32°  it  requires  a pressure  of  thirty-six  nlmos- 
pheres  to  retain  it  in  a liquid  state  ; in  endeavours  to  open 
the  tubes  at  one  end,  they  always  burst  into  fragmirnt.s  w ith 
a powerful  explosion.  M.  Thilorier  found  that  n jet  of  liquid 
carbonic  acid  received  in  n glass  vial  expanded  to  about 
400  times  its  own  volume,  and  by  this  prtxiured  so  great  a 
degree  of  cold,  that  one  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  congealed 
into  a white  powder,  adheri'd  to  the  gla.<^s,  and  retained  its 
solidity  for  some  minutes  without  pressure.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  carbonic  acid  gas  is  soluble  in  water,, 
and  various  contrivances  have  been  adopted  for  impregnat- 
ing water  and  saline  solutions  with  it.  to  imitate  natural 
mineral  waters,  Among  lhc!u\  Dr.  North's  apparatus  is 
Well  known,  and  is  described  in  most  works  on  chcniistry. 
At  the  average  temperature  and  pressure,  water  takes  up  its 
own  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  under  a pressure  of 
two  atmospheres  it  dissolves  twice  its  volume,  and  so  on. 
The  water  thus  imprcgnatc^l  becomes  brisk  and  tart,  and 
reddens  litmus  paper ; when  the  water  is  boiled,  the  carbonic 
acid  is  expelled.  Carbonic  acid  is  detected  by  the  properticH 
of  extinguishing  flame,  proving  fatal  to  animals,  reddening 
litmus  paper,  but  not  permanently,  and  giving  a precipitate 
with  lime  water ; this  precipitate  is  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
is  ro-dissolved  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  re-appears 
when  that  excess  is  expelled  by  heat. 

Carbonic  acid,  though  in  small  quantity,  always  exists  in 
the  atmosphere,  as  may  be  shown  by  c\pf»ing  lime-water 
to  the  air;  the  proportion  docs  not  usually  exceed  about 
one  2000th  of  the  volume  of  the  air  ; it  i*  produced  by  the 
processes  of  respiration,  combustion,  and  animal  aud  vege- 
table decomposition,  as  already  alluded  to. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  in  a stale  of  concentration,  acts 
upon  the  human  system  as  a powerful  sedative  poLson. 
Uidc.<is  largely  diluted  with  atmospheric  air,  it  cannot  bo 
breathed,  as  it  slimulalvs  the  gloui*.  or  entrance  to  the 
windpipe,  to  contraction,  which  causes  tho  person  cxjioscd  to 
this  gas  to  die  of  suffocation.  But  even  when  &o  far  diluted 
as  to  bo  able  to  pass  the  glottis,  and  enter  the  lungs,  it  acts 
as  a poison;  and  also  when  brought  in  contact  with  tho 
skin  (pure  atmospheric  air  being  breathed  at  the  same  time), 
or  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  tho  stomach.  A variable 
(juantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  exists  at  all  times  in  the  air, 
as  essential  to  the  respiration  and  the  life  of  jilants;  but 
any  considerable  increase*  of  lhi.s  quantity  is  deleterious, 
and  destructive  to  the  life  both  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
though  plants  will  flourish  in  an  atmosphere  containing 
nino  or  ten  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  got,  provided  they 
aie  expo-iod  to  tho  direct  lolac  light,  for  this  quantity  is 


poisonous  to  them  in  the  shade.  (Saussurc.)  Tho  cause 
of  the  absence  of  vegetation  in  the  celebrated  poison  valley 
of  Java  is  tho  existence  uf  a subterranean  source  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  not  the  shade  of  the  upas-tree,  os  is 
popularly  believed. 

Carbonic  acid  ga.s  is  evolved  from  the  combu-lion  of  fuel, 
especially  charcoal,  and  during  tlw  pnx  ess  of  fermentatibn; 
also  from  the  coloured  parts  uf  the  flowers  of  plants  both 
by  night  and  day,  aiul  from  the  green  parts  of  plants 
during  the  night : from  tho  calci^liun  of  lime  : and  it  ts  apt 
to  be  formed  and  accuinuluto  in  mines,  particularly  coal- 
mines, where  it  is  termed  ch'ihe  damp,  and  in  old  draw- 
wells.  It  also  is  formed  or  cxtrk*ate<l  by  the  respiration  of 
animals,  and  becomes  the  source  of  discxsc  and  death  when 
many  human  beings  are  crowded  togelhor  in  close,  ill-vtuu- 
lateu  rooms. 

\Vhen  in  such  a state  of  concentration  os  not  to  pass  tho 
glottbi,  it  produces  iustunt  auffbeation,  and  if  the  pcixm  be 
not  immeiiialely  removcil  from  the  noxious  utruospbore, 
death  ensues.  But  where  it  is  diluted  with  atmospheric  or 
other  respirable  air  in  suflident  quantity  to  be  inualiMl  for 
a considerable  time,  Hymptoius  closely  re.Mmibliiig  apiplexy 
are  produced.  This  lost  casualty  is  most  apt  to  occur  from 
sleeping  in  a room  with  a charcoal  fire,  which  has  not  a 
pro|>er  outlet  for  the  gas,  or  in  a gnn*n-house  with  plants, 
or  oven  with  a few  flowers  in  a bod-roora. 

Whon  from  any  of  lhe.<€  causes  an  individual  ha.s  fullon 
into  a state  of  stupor  or  insenAibiUty,  he  is  to  be  removed 
as  speedily  as  possible* into  the  pure  fresh  air,  cold  water 
should  bo  dashed  upon  the  face,  utmimnia  may  W nibbed 
upoti  the  chest,  and.  if  conveniences  exist,  be  may  be  cau.ved 
to  breathe  oxygen  gas.  Blood,  but  in  moderate  quantity, 
should  be  aitcniptLNi  to  bu  procured  from  the  arm  or  jugular 
vein,  and  effurts  to  effect  this  may  bo  pcr8e^ered  m for 
hours  wiUi  ultimate  success. 

Carbutiin  a'-id  go.s,  dilutetl  with  a proper  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air,  lias  been  a<lvantageously  employed,  ap- 
plied to  limited  portions  of  the  body.  l..argL‘iy  dduted,  it 
has  liecn  recommended  to  be  inhaled  in  the  latter  stages  of 

fihthisis  pulmonalis  or  consumption,  to  lessen  the  irriia- 
lility,  and  rutnovo  the  fmtor  of  the  breath  arising  from  tho 
morbid  expectoration.  It  is  in  such  cases  merely  a pallia- 
tive. When  brought  in  contact  with  the  inucmis  membrane 
of  tho  stomach,  it  is  often  very  serviceable ; but  if  too  strong, 
or  its  use  is  too  long  continued,  it  may  give  ri&e  to  aiarmiug 
or  unpleasant  bymptoms.  'J'he  more  spectly  intoxication 
and  headache  which  follow  the  use  of  the  efferve^emg 
wines  is  due  to  the  ga*at  quantity  of  ctulHune  acid  gas 
which  they  contain.  Even  soda-water,  if  drunk  in  large 
quantity,  may  produce  intoxicatnm  or  hvadurbe.  The  u^uai 
form  of  administering  carliomc  acid  gas  is  cither  in  some  of 
tho  natural  mineral  waters,  such  ns  Seltzer,  or  by  disen- 
gaging it  from  its  combination  with  some  alkaline  busc\ 
s\icb  as  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  : any  acid  given  at  the 
same  time,  by  combining  with  the  alkali,  will  liberate  the 
gas.  A vegetable  acid,  either  the  citric,  in  the  state  of 
Icmon-juice,  or  tartaric  acid,  is  commonly  cmplrned  fur  this 
purpose;  but  in  many  instances  sulphuric  acid  is  preferable. 
VVbenevor  great  debility,  or  the  phospbatic  dinihesis,  a.s  in- 
dicated by  tho  state  of  tho  urine,  exists,  the  um*  of  a 
vegetable  acid  for  the  object  above  mentione<l  is  prejudicial. 
(Pr'’Ut,  On  Diteasff  fif  the  Urintiry  Orf'am.) 

The  gas  thus  disengaged  is  of  great  utility  in  allaying 
irritability  and  spasmixlic  slates  of  the  stomach  ; thus  it  fre- 
quently checks  vomiting,  either  simple,  or  even  of  blood. 

In  the  irritable  state  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder  which 
prevails  in  a phosphatic  condition  of  the  urine,  water  charged 
with  a large  portion  of  carbiinic  acid  gas  (but  wiibnit  anv 
alkali)  is  of  double  utility,  l»otb  from  its  sedative  effect  and 
its  chemical  properties  of  dissolving  and  holding  suspended 
the  pho!-pliaie  of  lime,  and  preventing  it  lieing  deposited  ir« 
the  blailder.  Externally  wafer  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
gas  has  been  employed  as  a wash  or  bath  in  many  cutaneous 
discas&i  with  good  effect.  Tho  jest  poultice  owes  its 
soothing  influence  over  irritable  ulcers  to  the  carlxmic  acid 
gas  which  is  disengaged  from  it.  A siream  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  has  been  propose<l  to  be  directed  upm  cancerous 
sores  to  allay  the  pain,  and  also  upon  burnt  surfaces.  But 
its  employment  in  such  cases  requires  caution. 

CARBONIC  OXIDE,  commonly  called  ahso  oxide  of 
carbon,  was  first  obtained  by  Dr.  Priestley  ; but  its  nature 
and  composition  were  detennined  by  Mr.  Cniikshank.  Car- 
bonic oxide  may  be  prepared  in  various  modes : first,  bf 
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direct  action;  if  charcoal  l«  made  ml  hot  in  a gttn-barrel, 
and  uxy;;en  uaa  from  bladder^  be  repeatedly  passed  over 
it,  the  oxygen  is  converted  into  oxide  of  carbon.  Dr. 
Priestley  procure<l  it  by  beating  together  chalk  and  iron 
Clings ; in  thi«  ease  the  iron  takes  half  the  oxygen  from 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk,  and  from  a com|M)und  of  two 
ciiuivalents  of  oxygon  and  one  equivalent  of  carbon,  the 
residual  gas,  which  is  carbonic  oxide,  is  constituted  of  one 
equivalent  of  each. 

Another  mode  of  obtaining  it,  by  which  it  is  procured 
with  the  greatest  facUity,  is  to  heat  oxalic  acid  in  a retort 
with  sulphuric  acid.  Oxalic  acid  is  a compound  of  three 
e<]uiva]oiils  of  oxygen  and  two  of  carbon ; by  the  action  of 
the  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  separated  into  carbonic  orid  ami 
carbonic  oxide,  which  arc  both  evolved  in  the  gaseous  state ; 
tlic  acid  being  soluble  in  water  is  dissolved,  and  the  car- 
bonic oxide  remains  nearly  pure.  . The  pnvpcrties  of  this 
gas  arc.  that  it  is  colourless  and  insipid  ; it  is  but  slightly 
dissolved  by  water  : it  is  fatal  to  animals,  and  extinguishes 
a taper  if  immersetl  in  it;  but  alien  it  meets  with  oxygen 
gas  it  burns,  and  is  converted,  by  combining  with  it,  into 
carbonic  acid.  It  has  no  action  ui>«>n  blue  vegetable  colours  ; 
and  unlike  carbonic  acid  also,  it  docs  not  occasion  any  pre- 
cipitation in  lime  water. 

Carbonic  oxklu  is  composed  of 

1 equivalent  of  oxygen  = 8 
1 „ carbon  = 6 

equivalent  = 14 

It  is  hypothetically  considered  as  constituted  of  100 
volumes  of  the  vapour  of  carbon,  and  50  volumes  of  oxygen 
gns,  condensed  into  10U  volumes.  One  hundred  cubic 
inches  weigh  30 '1  grains;  it#  density  Is  therefore  to  that 
of  atmospheric  air  as  ’971  to  1.  When  electric  sparks 
arc  passed  through  carbonic  acid  gas,  confined  over  mer- 
cury, n portion  of  it  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide  and 
oxygen  gases. 

CARllUHET,  a term  designating  a compound  of  carbon 
with  certain  other  l>odics.  as  axotc,  and  some  of  the  metals,  &c. 

CAHHURET  OF  AZOTE.  [Cyanogen.] 

CARBURET  OF  IRON.  [Steel.] 

CARBURETS  OF  HYDROGEN.  [Hydrogen.] 

CARCASS,  a shell,  or  hollow  ball  of  iron,  perforated  in 
three  places  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  within  one 
hemisphere  of  the  shell,  and  filled  with  a composition  w hich 
burns  with  violence  during  eight  or  ten  minutes.  When 
discharged  from  a mortar  or  howitzer  the  llaroes  issuing 
from  the  iwrfurations  or  fuzc-Iiolcs  set  fire  to  any  building 
on  which  the  carcass  may  liapncn  to  fall. 

For  the  dirocnaions  of  this  kiud  of  sliell,  and  the  nature 
of  the  comptwiiion,  see  Spearman's  IJritixh  Gunner. 

CARCASSONNE,  or  CARCASSONE,  a city  in  the 
South  of  Franco,  capital  of  the  department  of  Aude.  on  the 
river  which  gives  name  to  the  department,  in  43'  13^  N.  iat. 
and  2''  22'  E.  long.,  387  miles  in  a direct  line  duo  S.  from 
Paris,  or  495  miles  by  the  road  tlirough  Orleans,  Limoges, 
oud  Toulouse. 

Carcassonne  is  a very  antient  place,  having  been  built 
before  the  time  of  Ccesar.  who  st>caks  of  it  as  one  of  the 
cipilatet  or  townships  of  Gallia  Ulterior  (taking  that  pro- 
vince in  the  limited  extent  which  it  had  before  he  entered 
upon  his  rommand).  What  the  town  itself  was  at  that  time 
we  have  nn  information  ; the  township  is  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing, in  conjunction  with  To,osa  and  Narbo  (Toulouse  and 
Narbonne),  furnishctl  several  brave  soldiers  for  tbo  array  of 
P.  CrasBus,  C»sar  s lieutenant  in  his  war  with  the  Aqui- 
tani  (C(Ds.  de  Bel,  Gal-,  hb.  hi.,  o,  20).  Pl'^V  ®^d  Ptolemy 
notice  it  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  VoIcbd  Tcctosages ; in 
the  Itinerary  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  to  Hicnisalem 
(Jerusalem)  it  is  mentioned  as  Catlel/um,  a military  post,  a 
designation  which  perhaps  indicates  decav  from  it#  former 
prosperity.  Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  it 
pass^  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  the 
Saracens,  and  the  Franks.  Under  the  last  it  was  for  sime 
time  governed  by  counts  of  its  own.  who  contrived  to  render 
their  Dovrer  hereditary.  Its  last  count  ceded  his  states  to  the 
then  King  of  France,  Louis  IX.,  or  Saint  Louis,  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Before  this  r^ssioij,  the 
town  had  sufTcred  »>cvcrely  in  the  wars  against  the  Albigcois. 
oi  Albigcnses,  for  whom  it  was  held. 

Carcassonne  at  present  consists  of  two  parts,  separated 
by  tho  river  Aude,  over  which  is  a good  bridge,  The  upper 


(own  or  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rixor,  and  is  tho 
moHt  antient  part.  It  is  encircle<l  by  the  old  walls;  iu  nar- 
row and  deserted  streets  and  ill-built  houses  give  to  it  a 
gloomy  appearance.  It  has  a castle,  now  in  ruitis  (the  cree- 
Uun  of  which  is  asc.ribc<l  by  some  to  the  Visigoths),  and  the 
cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Nazarius.  This  was  erected 
about  tho  end  of  the  eleventh  century;  it  U small,  but 
handsomo;  tho  stained  glass  windows  aro  admired  fur  tho 
beauty  of  the  colours.  The  tomb  of  Simon  de  Montfirt, 
the  general  of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  which  was 
in  this  church,  has  been  broken. 

Tho  lower  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aude.  is  regu- 
larly laid  out  with  straight  streets,  crossing  at  right  angles, 
and  watcnul  by  Streams  of  water  from  the  river.  The  Iioupos 
arc  well-built,  and  there  are  a great  numWr  of  shops,  many 
of  which  are  handsome.  Tlio  Grcvide  Place  is  on  oblong 
square,  surrounded  by  reirularly-built  houses,  and  having  in 
tho  middle  a fountain,  the  design  of  which  is  sufficiently 
magnificent, but  tho  execution  poor;  and  the  nvgUn:tcd  and 
filthy  state  of  which,  when  visited  by  M.  Millin,  formed  a 
contraiit  with  the  general  nentness  and  cleanliness  of  the 
city.  Tho  Halles,  oreovcrcil  market-places,  are  largo  and 
airy.  The  Hotel  de  Vilte  is  a building  of  good  architec- 
ture, tho  theatre  is  handsome,  tho  office  of  tho  prefect  has 
magnificent  gardens,  and  (here  arc  fine  barracks  and  somu 
other  public  buildings.  The  conventual  buildings  (we  know 
not  to  what  uses  they  have  been  applied  since  tho  sup- 
pression of  monasteries)  and  the  churches  are  also  hand- 
some. 

. By  tho  census  of  1832,  Carcassonne  had  14,872  inhabit- 
ants; the  whole  commune  contained  17,394.  Tlio  chief 
manufacture  of  tho  phico  U that  of  fine  woollen  cloths,  whioh 
it  carritNl  on  with  great  diligence.  This  raonuracliire  ex- 
isted here  as  early  as  tho  time  of  Louis  XI.  It  was  much 
increased  by  the  patronage  of  Colbert,  who  established  u 
manufactory  in  one  of  tho  suburbs  of  tho  town.  The  build- 
ing still  remains,  but  (he  establishment  has  Wen  discon- 
tinued, and  tho  manufacture  is  now  in  the  hands  of  private 
capitalists.  The  wool  is  chicHy  brought  from  Spain  or  from 
Narbonne,  or  Beziers;  it  is  carded,  spun,  and  woven  in 
tho  town,  and  the  cloths  aro  sent  to  the  Levant.  The 
trade  of  Carcassonne  is  much  promotetl  by  a navigable 
branch  from  the  great  canal  of  Languedoc,  or  du  Midi. 
Wine,  brandy,  and  fruit  are  among  the  other  chief  articles 
of  trade.  Sumo  marble  quarries  are  wrought  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town ; tbo  marble  is  of  various  colours ; that 
veined  with  rcil  is  particularly  beautiful.  Tlie  quay  is 
adorned  with  handsome  promcnailcs,  and  presents  a consluni 
scene  of  activity.  There  are  at  Carcassonne  two  libraries,  a 
high  school,  and  a museum. 

The  episcopal  seo  of  this  town  cannot  be  traced  higher 
than  the  sixth  century  with  any  certainty;  the  assertions 
that  there  were  bishops  hero  about  the  end  of  tho  third  or 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  is  ver>-  disputable.  Tho 
diocese  comprehends  now  the  department  of  Aude,  and  tho 
bishop  is  a suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  and 
Narltonne.  Tlic  arrondissement  of  Carcassonne  compre- 
hends a population  of  90,658  persons. 

The  district  of  which  Carcassonne  was  formerly  the  capi- 
tal took  from  the  town  the  designation  C!)arcassez.  Not- 
withstanding the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  consequoiil 
desirableness  of  shade,  there  arc  few  trees  except  along  the 
batiks  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc;  (ho  inhabitants  allege 
tho  value  of  tho  land  as  a reason  for  their  unwillingness  to 
plant  trees,  or  even  allow  them  to  remain.  Fabre  d Eglan- 
tine, member  of  the  convention,  guillotined  at  Poris  in  1 793, 
was  a native  of  this  town. 

In  tho  neighl>ourhood  of  the  town  is  the  relic  of  a column 
of  greyish  stone,  bearing  nn  inscriptiun  to  Jkl.  Numerius 
Numerianus  Cicsar  ; but  as  the  whole  of  the  inscription  has 
not  been  certainly  interpretefl.  it  is  not  knuw'n  by  whom  or 
on  what  occasion  it  was  ereoiod.  There  is  also  a remarkable 
aque<liict-bri<lge  of  three  arches,  by  which  the  Canal  do 
Languedoc  is  carried  over  the  river  FrcsqucI,  which  runs  to 
Cnsteinnudar)'.  M.  Maltc  Brun  seems  to  have  confounded 
these  two  structures,  making  of  them  a triumphal  arch  on 
tho  banks  of  tho  Frcsr(ucl  to  the  honour  of  tho  Emperor 
Nuraeriivn. 

C-YRCHA^RIAS,  a gemt#  of  fishes  of  the  shark  trilio. 
[Sqvai.id.k.] 

CARCINUS.  [C'rah,] 

CARDAMOMS,  the  aromatic  capsules  of  different 
s|>ecio»  of  Auquuu.  Tho  sorU  known  in  tho  shops  of 
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K>iro|io  are  the  lar^,  the  middlo-sized,  and  Kmall,  the 
ciustvre<l  or  Malabar  cardamoms,  and  the  grains  of  paradise, 
or  Mellagetta  or  Malagucta  pepper. 

I<arge  cardamoms  arc  supposed  to  be  the  seeds  of 
Mum  ufijius/tyoliwn,  a Madagascar  plant,  with  a remarkably 
strung,  hut  pleasant  and  aromatic  oilour. 

Middle-sized  and  Broall  cardamoms  are  believed  by  hVu 
to  be  both  produced  by  jfmomum  eart/amomum,  a native  of 
Sumatra,  and  other  islands  to  the  eastwanl  of  the  Bay  of 
Bi'ngal. 

MaUilxir  cardamoms,  which  arc  the  best  sort,  an  1 those 
in  the  roost  extensive  use,  arc  producetl  by  j^momurr, 
the  JiUHarin  of  Maton,  and  the  Aipinia  cardamomum  of 
Uiixburgh.  This  is  a native  of  the  mountainous  part  of  the 
ci)ast  of  Malabar,  especially  among  the  western  mountains 
of  Wyimud,  where  it  is  called  by  the  natives  the  Ailum 
shrub.  For  its  cultivation,  see  Roxburgh’s  Idora  Ituiicu, 
vol  j.,  p.  72  : and  the  Trantaciion$  the  Linrurun  Society. 
It  is  believed  to  bo  the  ainumum  of  Theophrastus,  and 
cunstiiutes  at  the  present  day  the  most  esteemed  of  the 
comliraentH  employed  by  the  Turks,  Persians,  and  other 
uxstern  nations,  entering  into  all  their  sauces,  pitlaus, 
curries,  &c. 

Grains  of  paradise,  called  also  Mellagetta  or  Malagucta 
|>cppcr,  are  the  fruit  of  Amomiim  ^ranwn  paraditi,  a native 
of  Ceylon  and  Madagascar.  Its  r|uulittes  aro  similar  to 
those  of  ordinary  cardamoms,  but  inferior.  It  is  pn<bable 
that  (he  seeds  of  some  other  species  of  amomum  would  also 
serve  as  substitutes  for  cunlamoms,  but  they  have  not  U'cn 
much  in(|uircd  into.  Amomum  aromaticum  is  menlioiKHl 
by  Roxburgh  ns  being  so  employed  by  tlio  natives  of  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Bengal;  Amomum  maximum  also  yields 
a coarse  description  of  the  drug. 

CARDAN,  JKUOME.  To  give  any  great  tietail  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  this  singular  union  of  genius  and  fully 
wcnld  require  ronsiderablo  space.  Wo  must  therefoit!  con- 
fine ourselves  fur  the  most  part  to  those  circurostanccH  in 
regard  to  which  bis  name  is  principally  mentioned  in  modem 
writings. 

On  the  life  of  Cardan  the  authorities  most  in  use  arc — 
1.  His  own  treatise /.)&  Fi7(3  iVcyiria.  Works,  vol.  i. — 2. 
G.  Naudxus  'Judicium  do  Cardano,'  Tlio  most 

accossiblo  accounts  of  theso  are  in  ‘Bayle's  Dictionary,’ 
arliclo  'Cardan;'  and  in  Teissier,  ' Eloges  dcs  Hoimnes 
Savans,'  vol.  iv.  p.  U7. 

Tile  works  of  Cardan  were  collected  under  the  title  of 
'Ilierunymi  Cardani  Opera  omnia,  curd  CaroU  Sponii,’ 
Dyons,  1CG3,  in  ten  volumes,  folio.  The  following  list  of 
works,  long  as  it  may  apjHiar,  is  tierhaps  ihu  shortest  modo 
of  touching  on  inanv  points  which  reuuire  only  the  briefest 
notice.  In  all,  tho  <Iato  begins  the  title. 

1j39.  Card.  Cassihonci  Praetica  Arithinctica,  &c.  Milan. 
— 1541.  Aphorisiui  astn>nomici.  L’lm. — 1542.  De  Couso- 
lationc.  Venice. -»1544.  De  Judiciis  Geniturnrum  exemplis 
illustratum.  Nuremburg. — 1545.  Ars  Magna,  Stc.  Nu- 
it'inburg.— 1545.  Do  Malu  rucent.  Medic,  mcxlendi  usu. 
\'oaiee. — 1545.  Dc  Anirai  Immorlalitate.  Venice.— 1547. 
De  .Supplemcnto  Alnunach.  Nuremburg. — 1547.  Dc  Gc- 
nitnris,  Kovulutionibits,  &C.  Nuroiuburg. — 1550.  DoHerum 
Subtiiitate.  Nuremburg,  (again  in  1557.) — 1553.  An  Buln. 
Artic'utari  Murbo  rum|>c1al.  Vunice.— 1454.  In  quailri- 
part.  Cl.  Ptoleuiwi.  £jus«lem  Geuiturarum  xii.  Basle. 
— 1557.  Do  Uurum  Varictatc,  lib.  xvii.,  folio.  Basic. — 
1559.  In  Ilippocralum  do  Acre,  &c.  Oratio  do  Medic. 
Iiiscitiii.  Basle. — 1559.  Opusc.  Artcm  Me<l.  oxcrcont. 

utilissima.  Basle.— 1561.  Dc  Utiiitato  ox  Rebus  Adversis 
capieuda.  Basle. — 1562.  H.  Card.  Somniorum  Syne* 

siuriim,  libri  iv,  Basic.— 156.1.  Do  Providentia  ex  Amri 
Censtitutiunu.  Bologna. — 1564.  Comm,  in  vii.  Particulus 
Aphorism.  Hippocratis,  Basle. — 1564.  ArsCurandi  purva. 
Basle. — 1565,  Do  Simpl.  Medicament.  Noxd.  Paris. — 
1565.  De  Methodo  Medendi.  Paris. — 1566.  Anti-Gorgias. 
Ba.slo. — 1570.  11.  Carrl.  &c.  do  ProiHjrtiombus  Numcrurum, 

Mutuum,  &.C Pretcre.a  Artis  Magmn  sive  de  reguiis 

Algebra,  hber  unus,  &c.. . .Item,  de  Alixa  Rcguld  liber. 
Basle.— 1573.  Examcn  22  Aegrotorum  Hippocratis.  lioiue. 

Wo  have  chosen  this  list  as  containing  all  we  can  cer- 
tainly ascertain  to  have  been  published  during  his  lifetime. 
Wo  have  found  the  dates  mostly  in  old  catalogues,  and  it 
is  very  p'-»?»iblo  that  several  may  be  repnnts.  Thn  list 
of  his  works  is  of  considerable  length;  but  many  were 
not  puldUhcd  until  after  hU  death ; and  some  not  till 
the  coUccticu  in  ten  volumes,  already  mcutiuued»  was  | 


made.  Kc  states  of  himself  that  ho  had  printed  126 
books,  had  written  41)  more,  and  that  60  authors  had  cited 
him. 

Jerome  Cardan  was  bom  at  Pavia  in  the  autumn  of  ! f ■ 
his  father  was  a physician  and  lawyer  at  Milan.  From  two 
circumstances  roenliuned  by  him‘K)lf,  namely,  that  his  mo- 
ther and  father  did  not  live  together,  and  also  that  the 
former  endeavoured  to  procure  a miscarriage,  it  is  prcsumcfl 
that  he  was  illegitimate.  At  twenty  years  of  ago  ho  studied 
in  the  university  of  Pavia  ; at  twonly-two  he  taught  Euclid 
in  the  same  place.  He  went  to  Padua  in  1534,  ond  was 
there  n*ceive<l  doctor  in  ine<licine  in  1525.  Ho  was  succes- 
sively profes-sor  of  roAhematics  or  of  medicine  at  Milan. 
Pavia,  and  Bologna,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  latter  placo 
(but  for  what  ofienco  is  not  stated)  in  1570.  Having  ob- 
tuine<l  his  liberty,  he  left  Bologna  in  September,  1571,  ntul 
went  to  Rome,  where  ho  was  admitted  into  the  college  of 
physicians,  and  reccivetl  a pension  from  pope  Pius  V.  Ho 
died  after  Oct.  }.  1576,  anti  pndmbly  not  long  after,  but 
when  is  not  well  known.  Ho  was  unfortunate  in  his  family, 
which  consisted  of  two  sons  ami  a daughter.  Tho  elder 
poisoned  hia  wife,  anti  died  by  the  hands  of  the  law  ; Curdnn 
protested  against  tho  sentence,  and  restctl  his  son’s  ju'Ufi- 
caiion  upon  the  conduct  of  tho  wife,  who,  ho  aflirms.  had 
made  his  son  believe  she  was  a woman  of  goo<l  fame  and 
fortune.  l>cing  neither.  It  is  an  cvidenco  of  tho  extreme 
vanity  of  his  character,  that,  not  denying  the  fact  for  which 
his  son  suiTered,  ho  IcA  on  record  his  bedief  that  the  Judge?, 
in  passing  the  sentence,  had  no  other  object  than  to  deprive 
him  of  life  or  reason.  Tho  younger  «m  turned  out  badly, 
and  was  disinUcritod  by  his  father.  His  daughter,  accord- 
ing to  bis  owd  account,  never  caused  him  any  other  vexa- 
tion than  tho  payment  of  her  marriage  portion.  The  trea- 
tise ‘ Dc  Ulilitate,'  &c.  was  written  on  the  dcalli  of  his  uldobt 
son. 

If  Canlan  had  left  nothing  but  writings  on  astrology, 
mathematics,  medicine,  or  morals,  ho  woubl  have  |»abM;>l 
among  the  rest  as  an  eccentric  genius,  with  a full  share  of 
all  the  folly  and  mysticism  which  pervadcil  tho  nhdosophy 
of  his  (lay.  It  is  (u  his  own  account  of  himself  timt  wc  atu 
indebted  for  tho  quantity  of  description  and  speculation  re- 
lative to  hU  personal  character  which  is  fimnd  in  all  hiogra- 
phies.  There  may  Iw  in  this  pro<luction  a Diuch  of  the  in- 
sanity wliich  delights  in  accusing  itself  of  crimes,  or  in  ex- 
aggerating its  foibles  . as  it  is,  and  taking  the  character  of 
Cardan  as  be  h^s  given  it  liimsell,  wo  seo  a maa—t  f nn- 
i*qualled  seU-conccit,  ns  when  he  sajs  bis  book  of  louio 
(written  in  seven  days,  but  hardly  to  bo  understood  by  any 
one  else  in  a year)  has  not  a letter  either  of  omission  or 
bupcrlluity  ; and  that  ho  is  born  to  deliver  the  world  from 
a multitude  of  errors:  of  little  lH*novolutico,  as  when  ho 
avow'H  that  his  greatest  delight  in  conversation  is  to  say 
things  which  ho  knows  will  be  disagreeable  to  Ids  hearers: 
of  no  veracity,  as  witness  his  assertion  that  ho  acquired  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Spanieli  in 
twenty-fopr  hours  from  an  edition  of  Aptileius  : of  violent 
temper,  instanced  by  bis  striking  one  in  tho  faro  with  a 
dagger  whom  he  discovered  to  be  cheating  him  utplay; 
ami  of  litllo  honesty,  as  evidenced  by  his  justification  of  his 
refusal  to  return  a pledge,  namely.  Uiat  it  was  dciiositud  in 
presence  of  no  witness.  He  was  also  a superstitious  tieo- 
thinker  ; attached  to  his  religion,  but  disposed  to  treat  it  in 
his  own  way,  to  an  extent  which  mado  a worthy  divine  who 
claimed,  we  suppose,  to  bo  tha  adjutant-general  of  heretics, 
call  him  tho  ' chief  of  tho  inddun  Atheists  of  the  second 
class.’  His  refusal  to  accept  an  advantageous  settlement 
in  Denmark,  on  condition  of  apostatizing,  ought  to  establish 
his  right  to  some  principlo.  His  four  gifts— 1.  tbo  power 
of  throwing  his  soul  out  of  his  body  (for  his  words  can  mean 
nothing  less) — 2.  his  faculty  of  seeing  whatever  he  pleased 
toith  his  eyes,  *oculis,*nun  vi  meulis'— 3.  his  dreams, - 
which  uniromiiy  and  on  every  occa.sion  foretold  vihat  was 
to  liap;>cn  to  him;  and—4.  his  Anger  nails,  which  did  the 
same  thing;  to  say  nothing  of  his  astrology,  his  gixxl  de- 
mon, &c.  cstabth>li  his  claim  to  bn  the  chief  of  tho 
visionaries  • of  the  first  class.’  Baylo  has  drawn  the  dis- 
tinction between  him  and  other  men  of  equal  talent  with 
some  point : he  says  that  ‘nullum  magnum  ingenium  sino 
mixturu  dementim’  is  not  a maxim  which  includes  Cardan  ; 
for  that  with  him  the  fully  is  improved  bylalont,  not  tho 
talent  udulleruled  by  fuliv. 

It  would  hardly  have  boon  worth  while  to  have  entered 
I into  tho  precediug  detail,  if  C'urdau  had  been  u cooiiuott 
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man.  Ai  a pfavaician,  bis  reputation  extended  tbroueb 
Europe,  both  as  a practitioner  and  a writer.  In  15j2uc 
went  to  Scotland  to  the  aasUtance  of  Hamilton,  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew’s,  whom  he  cured  : in  the  memoirs  of  Melrd 
the  fact  is  stated,  and  Cardan  is  mentioned  by  narao,  with 
the  addition  that  he  was  an  liulian  magician.  His  medical 
writings  have  procured  him  no  lasting  reputation  ; those 
who  follow  such  pursuits  seem  to  have  tacitly  consented  that 
Cardan  shall  be  loft  to  the  mathematicians : and  it  is  to 
Lis  discoveries  in  algebra  that  he  must  be  considered  as  en- 
titled to  a prominent  place  in  biography.  Before  proceed- 
ing lu  consider  him  m this  character,  wo  shall  only  state 
that  l>c  Thou,  who  knew  him  persAially,  and  records  that 
ho  always  dres^wd  in  a different  manner  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  says  that  it  was  commonly  belic\c(l  his  end 
arose  from  stuiralion,  voluntarily  undergone,  that  he  might 
not  outlive  the  time  which  he  had  predicted  for  his  own 
death.  This  story  has  been  frequently  copied,  os  if  the 
fart  had  been  positively  asserted  by  tlie  historian,  whereas 
be  only  speaks  of  a rumour. 

The  Ars  Ma^na,  published  in  1545,  contains  the  exten- 
sions which  Cardan  made  in  the  solution  of  equations.  Al- 
gebra was  then  an  ait  contained  not  in  furmulc  but  in 
rules,  and  extended  no  farther  than  the  mctho^ls  of  solving 
numerical  equations  of  the  second  degree.  We  shall  nut 
here  enter  into  the  celebrated  dispute  between  Cardan  and 
Tartaglia,  ftirthcr  than  to  specify  the  part  taken  by  the  I 
foinicr.  When  he  was  informed  of  the  solution  of  cubic  ' 
equations,  which  Tartaglia  bad  discovered,  be  applied  tu  the 
latur.  March  25,  1539,  and  requested  he  would  communi- 
cate his  method,  which  Tartaglia  declined,  intending  to 
reserve  the  same  for  the  work  which  be  published  after- 
wanls  in  1554.  Cardan  then  swore  'upon  the  Holy  Gos- 
pels, and  the  faith  of  a gentleman.*  that  he  would  not  only 
not  divulge  the  secret,  but  would  engage  to  write  it  in 
such  a cipher  as  no  one  should  be  able  to  read,  in  case  of 
bis  death.  Tartaglia,  upon  this  assurance,  communicated 
his  method.  Thi»  delad  rents  upon  the  authority  of  Tar- 
tagliu  himself  (Qwesiri  et  Inveniif/ni,  folio  1-20),  but  is 
amply  conUrrocd  by  Cardan's  sul>sequent  letters,  and  was 
never  denied  by  him.*  Notwithstanding  his  wonl  thus 
pledged.  Cardan  published  these  tnetluxls  in  his  Ara  M(t^na 
(1545),  giving  the  crerlit  of  them,  indeed,  (o  Tartaglia,  but 
«mcealing  the  promise  he  bad  maile. 

The  rommunicatiun  made  to  Cardan  amounted  to  the 
solution,  without  demoustration,  of  .r*  + oJ*  -+-  6 **  0,  in  the 
eases  where  a and  b are,  one  or  both,  negative.  Cardan 
himself  supplied  the  demonstrations,  showed  how  to  reduce 
all  equations  of  the  third  degree  to  the  preceding  fonn,  and 
how  to  oxlrari  the  cube  root  of  the  binomial  sunl  quan- 
tities which  the  well-known  solution  invtdves.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  arrived,  in  detached  arul  isolated  theorems,  at 
as  much,  relative  to  equations  of  the  thml  degree,  ns  could 
anerwanls  be  established,  in  the  time  of  Dck  Cartes,  fur 
equaliotis  of  all  degrees.  He  was  the  first  who  ceo'^idered 
negative  roots,  and  curapruheudud  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion lietween  them  and  the  positive  roots  of  other  equa- 
tions ; and  he  even  gave  the  first  idea  of  a method  of  ap- 
proximation. 

The  algebra  of  Carilan,  owing  to  the  want  of  general  sym- 
bols, is  difficult  to  read  ; and  Munluclo,  biassed  perhaps  in 
favour  of  his  countryman  Vieta,  has  somewhat  umlcrratod 
his  merits.  On  the  other  hand  wo  have  Cossali  (Origine, 
^c.  (Mt  Algebra.  Parma,  1797),  whose  object  it  seems  to  Iw 
to  ili-k*ovcr  something  like  modem  and  symbolic  analysis 
in  the  obscure  and  verl>al  rules  of  the  Italians  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  If  this  learned  and  estimable  writer  be 
consi(lcrc<l  as  holding  a brief  for  Tartaglia.  Cardan,  and 
BiimhoHi,  his  work  may  be  highly  useful.  For  instance, 
when  ho  shows,  by  collecting  the  varimis  cases  propoundetl 
by  Cardan,  that  the  latter  had  all  fhe  elements,  which,  if  put ; 
together,  would  have  been  the  celebratt^fl  rule  of  signs  nf , 
Di-rf-artf’s.  and  thence  affirms  that  Cardan  was  in  posses- 
sion of  that  rule  so  far  as  equations  of  the  third  degree  were 
concerned,  ho  foists  that  Cardan  neither  did  nor  could  put 
thi»se  eUments  together.  And  when  he  attributes  n sym- 
IhiIio  (or  as  it  was  technically  calle<l,  a specious)  notation  to 
(,'ardan.  liecanse  the  latter  sometimes  uses  a letter  to  stand 
for  a numl>er  in  his  general  enunciations,  he  does  not  re- 
member that  Euclid  has  a prior  claim,  if  in  that  circum- 
Rtancu  merely,  consists  the  leading  feature  of  the  method  of 
Vieta. 

There  is  in  the  algebra  of  Cardan  considerable  power  of 


developing  the  details  of  his  subject,  and  of  explaining  the 
modifications  presented  by  solutions,  but  not  much  inven- 
tive sagacity.  He  states  himself,  that  be  was  originally  pre- 
vcntcfl  from  attempting  the  solution  of  cubic  equations  by 
the  simple  assertion  of  Lucas  di  Burgo,  in  bis  work  on 
algebra,  that  the  solution  was  iiiipossiblu ; though  (Jossali 
has  shown  that,  had  he  even  read  that  author  with  atten- 
tion, he  would  have  seen  that  the  assertion  was  nut  meant 
to  apply  to  mure  than  algebra  as  it  then  existed.  In  the 
case  of  biquadratic  equations,  he  attempted  nothing  him- 
self. but  requested  his  pupil,  Ludovico  Ferrari,  to  undertake 
the  investigation  : who  accordingly  produced  the  reduction 
now  known  by  his  name,  and  which  was  published  by 
Cardan.  But  if  wo  take  the  whole  extent  of  the  Art 
Magna,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  Cardan  Would  have 
been  an  analyst  of  considerable  power,  if  he  had  lived  after 
V iota. 

There  is  in  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Hutton's  Trartt 
on  account  of  the  Ars  Magna,  the  most  complete  of  which 
we  know  in  English. 

C.'VRUIGAN,  a sca-port  and  borough  town,  the  capital 
of  Cardiganshire,  is  about  200  miles  direct  distance  W.N.W. 
of  London,  and  234  miles  by  the  roads.  It  is  called  Aberteify 
bv  the  Welsh,  from  its  standing  upon  the  banks  of  the  nver 
leify,  about  three  miles  from  its  mouth.  Canlignn,  in  con- 
junction With  Aberystwith,  Lampeter,  and  Adpar,  returns 
one  member  to  parliament.  Adpar,  a small  village  once 
disfranchised,  has  been  restored  as  a contributory  borough. 
The  limits  of  the  liorough  of  Cardigan,  formerly  co-extensivo 
with  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  were  extended  by  the  Reform 
Aft : they  now  include  the  whole  of  the  old  borough,  toge- 
ther with  Bridgend  Hamlet  and  Abbey  Hamlet,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Dogmacls  in  Pembrokeshire.  By  the  same  act 
the  limits  of  the  other  conirihutory  boroughs  were  enlarged. 
In  a charter  granted  to  Cardigan  by  Henry  VI.  several  pre- 
vious grants  and  charters  are  recited,  the  oldest  of  which  is 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Cardigan  fir^t  rose  into  a town 
about  Uie  time  of  Iho  Norman  conquest.  The  fomidaikm 
of  its  castle  is  ascribed  to  Gilbert  dc  (Jlarc,  about  IJ6U.  The 
first  fortifications  lasted  only  a sltort  time,  as  the  continual 
struggles  between  the  WcUh  and  their  Norman  invaders 
for  the  pcsiession  of  this  post,  which  the  mouth  of  the  river 
rendered  important,  ntul  the  various  succei^  that  attended 
the  contest  [CAKDiOANSiiiat;]  caused  the  freiiiucnt  damage 
or  destruction  of  the  castle,  which  was  however  always  re- 
stored hv  the  virtors  scm  after  they  had  obtained  posivession 
of  It.  The  two  loners  and  the  wall  now  standing  are  pro- 
bably the  remains  of  the  fortifications  erected  hy  Gilbert 
Marshull,  bImiuI  the  year  12-iu.  Kdwanl  1.  rcsidcil  here  for 
a month  while  settling  the  affairs  of  Suuth  Wales. 

The  castle  stands  in  a commanding  position  above  the 
river,  which  is  here  crosseil  by  an  aniient  bridge.  Giraldua 
Cambrensis  stales  the  Teify  to  have  l>cen  the  last  British 
river  in  which  beavers  were  to  bo  found.  There  was  a priory 
here,  which  is  stated  by  I..eland  to  have  contained  cloven 
idack  monks,  and  to  have  been  a cell  to  Cbertscy.  A small 
but  strong  camp,  called  Hiln  Castel,  is  situated  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Teify,  a little  below  the  town.  The  local 
goremroeiit  is  administered  by  four  aWcrinen,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor,  two  bailiff's,  and  twelve  common  councilmcn.  Ail 
the  streets  arc  narrow  excepting  one,  the  principal  thorough- 
fare of  the  town,  at  the  end  of  which  stands  the  county 
gaol,  which  was  eroded  by  Mr.  Nash  in  1793.  A hand- 
some county  hall  was  built  here  in  176-i.  The  church, 
whose  tower  at  the  west  end  is  of  more  modern  date  than 
the  chancel,  is  dedicated  to  bt.  Mary\  The  supply  of  water 
in  this  town  wa.s  extremely  deficient,  until  n reverroir  was 
built  by  subscription  in  the  upper  part  of  (he  town,  from 
which  the  requisite  pipes  have  been  laid.  Coal  is  imported 
coastwise,  and  peat  is  used  by  the  lower  classes  of  inha- 
bitants. 

Canligan  contains  the  chief  enstam-honse  for  the  port  of 
Cardigan,  which  extends  four  to  five  miles  beyond  Fish- 
guard on  the  8..  and  about  twenty-four  miles  to  the  N.,  so 
as  to  include  Aberayron.  Tne  Imrlwur  is  greatly  ohstruclod 
by  a bar,  and  is  dangerous  in  winter.  Ships  of  300  to  400 
tons  can  come  up  to  the  bridge  in  spring  tides ; but  the 
general  trade  is  roiifined  to  vessels  of  from  20  to  100  tons. 
The  registry  of  vessels  in  this  port  is  considerable.  At 
present  (U36)  there  are  290  ships  of  every  description,  from 
20  to  270  Pms,  their  average  ^ing  about  60  tons  : these 
are  employed  in  the  Irish,  foreign,  and  coasting  trade.  Tho 
imports  arc  chiefly  coal,  culm,  limestone  ond  deals ; the 
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exports,  oats,  butter,  and  slates.  No  manufacture  of  any 
imjKirtance  is  carried  on  hero.  The  population  in  1831 
was  1U9  males;  1646  females:  total  27'JS : 2)3  families 
employcvl  iu  trado  and  handicraft;  20  families  employed  in 
agriculture. 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  5G0;  the  town 
seems  to  be  increasing,  especially  in  houses  below  the  annual 
value  of  10/.  A free  gramnior-school  was  endowed  hero, 
with  2)/.  IU«.  in  1765.  by  Lady  Liotitia  (Jomwallis  of 
A ber  Maries;  it  now  contains  about  thirty  children.  There 
is  a national  school,  with  about  eighty  scholars ; a girls' 
charity-school,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  con- 
tains near  fifty,  and  commercial  schmils  about  sixty  pupils. 
The  church-rates,  which  amount  to  a small  sum,  are  auled 
by  a subscription  raised  among  the  congreiralton.  In  1635, 
tne  county,  church,  and  highway-rates,  which  wore  all  in- 
termixed, amounted  to  226/.  12i.  The  poor's  expenses  of 
the  year  ending  Easter.  1835.  weru  904/.  8r.  9»/, 

C.\RD1GAN^SHIUK,  a maritime  county  of  South 
Wales,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  counties  of  Merioneth 
and  Montgomery,  on  the  E.  by  Radnorshire  and  Breck- 
nockshire, which  are  for  the  most  part  separated  from  it  by 
the  rivers  Cluerwen  and  Towy,  on  the  S.  by  Pembrokeshire 
and  Carmarthenshire,  Iriim  which  in  Ihree-foutlhs  of  its 
length  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Teify,  and  in  part  by  a 
stream  called  the  Dolhic.  The  Irish  sea  forms  it*  boumlary 
on  the  W.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.K.  to  S.W.  is  about 
forty-sit,  and  greatest  breadth  frun  E.  to  \V.  near  thirty- 
five  miles.  The  length  of  sea-coast  is  about  forty-two  miles. 
The  area  is  675  M^uaro  miles.  Ju  1931  ita  population  was 
64,780,  being  an  increase  of  21,624,  or  about  one  in  three 
during  the  thirty  previous  years. 

Tho  S.W.  di.strict  of  ('ardfjranshire  is  level,  as  also  is  the 
neighbourhootl  of  Aberayron,  and  several  other  tracts  near 
the  ciKiiit ; in  general,  however,  the  surface  is  mountainous, 
ospcrially  in  the  northern  and  oastt-m  parts.  Tlio  highest 
lands  aro  rugged,  bleak,  and  barren  ; covered  with  ling, 
rushes,  and  heather,  where  the  peat  is  not  too  wet,  or  the 
ground  too  stony  to  suffer  them  to  grow  ; Uioso  that  are 
somewhat  lower  iiffurtl  pnaturo  for  the  httle  hanly  sheep  of 
the  country,  the  property  of  the  small  farmers,  whose 
dwellings  are,  for  tho  sake  of  shelter,  placed  in  tho  narrow 
valleys  beneath.  The  proportion  of  uninelosed  to  inclosed 
lamU  is  very  large.  An  aiiecilofe  related  by  Mr.  Malkin 
in  his  account  of  Cardiganshire  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
condition  of  its  surface.  ‘ An  auctioneer  who  was  emlca- 
vounnp  to  sell  a considerable  estate,  after  having  explaincil 
the  value,  &r.,  of  the  property,  thus  addressed  the  com- 
pany:—"And.  gentlemen,  there  are  lO.OUO  acres  not  racn- 
tiohol  in  the  p.irticul.irs  of  the  estate,  which  will  ho  thrown 
into  tho  bargain  to  the  purchaser."  It  has  been  calculated 
that  the  area  of  the  inclofiivl  landK  di«es  not  exceed  (hat of  the 
uninclosed  by  more  than  25,00(t  acre*. 

A part  of  PlinUmmon  is  situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of  tho 
county  ; this  mountain  and  Tregaron  Down,  Talsam.  and 
(!u|>el  Uviion  are  the  most  elevated  summit^  in  Canligan- 
shire.  T*heir  heights  are — Plinliinmon,  2463  feet ; TaUarn, 
1143:  Tregaron  Down,  1747  ; Capcl  Cynon,  1046.  The 
sca-coast,  in  its  N.  and  S.  extremilies,  is  Hat  and  sandv; 
lowanls  the  centre  of  its  lino  iho  hills  terminate  abruptly, 
and  the  beach,  from  which,  on  account  of  iu  shelving  ra- 
pidly, the  sea  retreats  but  little  at  low  lido,  is  chiefiy  formed 
of  shingle.  Tho  principal  rivers  are  the  Teify,  which  riiies 
in  Ll\n  Teify.  a small  lake  on  the  eastern  border,  an<l 
abounds  with  salmon,  of  whic-h  a large  f|uaulity  is  carried  to 
distant  markets;  the  Towy, the  L’laerwon.the  Ystwith, and 
the  Kbydul,  which  rises  in  Pliiilimmon.  The  two  latter  fall 
into  tho  sea  at  Aberystwith.  Tho  Arth,  the  Ayron,  tho 
Wirrai,  and  the  Lery  are  aUo  con»idcrable  streams.  The 
mad*  (which  carry  the  whole  tmflir  of  the  county,  for  there 
is  neither  canal  nor  rail-ruud  iu  this  district)  have  of  late 
years  Wn  much  improved.  An  entirely  now  line  of  com- 
munication with  Hudnorshtre,  which  in  part  of  its  length 
is  u^d  by  traveller*  to  Lhinidlocs  and  Newtown,  has  been 
of  great  benefit  to  Aberystwith.  A mail  was  established  in 
1835  from  Aberystwith  along  this  road  to  Rhayader,  and 
Ihencc  to  Hereford  and  Cheltenham,  which  has  accelerated 
the  doliviTy  of  London  leUers  m a larfpj  part  of  Cartligan- 
shire  nearly  twelve  hours.  The  other  principal  roads  lead 
fr'’tn  Ab«*fistwitU  to  Machynlleth,  from  the  same  place  to 
C*tirdi_’an  and  Lampeter,  and  that  fmm  Tregaron  through 
Lampeter  and  Newcastle  Emiyn  to  Cardigan.  At  a few 
mdat  N.E.  of  Tregaron  are  situated  several  small  mountain- 


lakes,  which  are  abundantly  stored  with  fish.  The  ohle^ 
are  Llyn  Teiiy,  Llyn  Gynon,  Llyn  Eenant.  and  Llyn-rud- 
don-vawr  ; these  have  much  wild  beauty,  which  is  however 
far  exi'oedvd  by  the  celebrated  water-fails  of  thu  Mynach  at 
the  Devil's-bridge,  the  fall*  of  the  Hhydol  at  HaVod.  and 
the  rapids  higher  up  that  stream,  in  the  neighbourho^  of 
Pont  Knvydd.  The  climate  of  this  county  is  in  winter  very 
rough,  the  winds  are  violent,  and  tho  snow  irequcntly  re- 
mains on  the  mountains  till  late  in  the  spnng  ; in  summer 
however  and  in  autumn  there  is  a light  dry  wholesome  air, 
which  is  extremely  pleasant. 

The  county  of  Cardigan  chielly  consists  of  hard  slaty 
strata,  belonging  to  the  transkion  series,  and  destitute  of 
organic  romuin*.  They  lio  immediately  under  the  lowest 
member  of  the  Silurian  system,  recently  described  by  Mr. 
Murchison  as  occupying  the  neighbouring  counties.  No 
coal  is  known  to  exist  in  this  district,  nor  can  it  be  cxpecteil 
that  any  will  ever  be  found  imstratu  Iwlunging  to  so  early  a 
geological  period ; neither  is  any  limestone  found  within 
the  county. 

The  soil  of  this  county  is  for  the  most  part  unfavourable 
to  cultivation;  in  the  mountainous  district*  it  is  thin  and 
cold,  and  yields  a small  produce  of  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  ; 
rye  is  also  sown  in  small  quantities.  Near  the  sea-coast, 
especially  on  the  Hat  loamy  tract  between  Aberayron  and 
Llanrysted,  wheat  is  cultivated  successAilly  ; large  crops  of 
barley  are  raiseil  on  lands  manured  with  sea-we^,  and  po- 
tatoes ore  grown  in  abundance. 

The  system  of  husbandry,  as  well  as  the  rude  implements 
that  are  used,  admit  of  considerable  improvement. 

The  prevailing  breed  of  cattle  is  small  and  hardy,  in 
colour  for  tho  most  part  black  or  brimlled ; dairy-farming 
is  not  uncommon,  and  butter  is  made  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. The  horses  arc  small  but  compact,  and  though  fre- 
quently supplied  with  only  scanty  faro,  are  capable  of  draw- 
ing considerable  weightk  in  onc-horsc  carts,  wnich  through- 
out the  county  are  m general  use,  waggons  being  seldom 
if  ever  seen.  Tho  sheep  ure  neither  well-formwl  nor  fine 
in  the  fleece : but  their  emlurunce  and  constitution  adapt 
them  admirably  to  the  exposed  hills  on  which  they  pasture, 
and  from  which  they  arc  seldom  driven  down,  tho  ewes  in 
the  yenning  season  excepted.  They  do  not  fatten  readily, 
and  arc  so  small  as  frequently  not  to  weigh  more  than  10  lbs, 
a quarter:  the  mutton  is  excellent  both  in  grain  and  fiavoiir. 
A considerable  quantity  of  pigs  and  poultry  is  reared,  and 
eggs  in  great  number*  arc  collected  from  riie  cottages  and 
farm-linuscs,  by  ^lersons  who  convey  tliem  weekly  to  distant 
markets. 

Tho  forms  are  let  on  a yearly  tenure,  at  from  I/.  lOi.  to 
3/.  an  acre  near  the  principal  towns,  about  I/.  1*.  on  many 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  from  6*.  to  15*.  in  the  more  nioun- 
tamou*  parts.  With  nearly  all  farms  is  let  a right  of  pas- 
turage on  the  hills  for  a given  number  of  sheep,  which  often 
forms  the  principal  source  of  jirofit.  Their  size  varies  from 
40  to  150  acres;  in  tho  best  districts  some  are  yet  larger. 
Tlio  fanmera  too  frequently  rent  more  land  than  their  capi- 
tal enables  them  to  culiltalo  properly,  and  il  is  not  unusual 
for  them  to  exhaust  the  land  ana  employ  insufficient  labour. 
Tho  fences  arc  frequently  roailo  with  alternate  layers  of 
turf  and  stone*,  built  up  as  wall*,  without  hushes  growing 
upon  them.  Tho  cottages  are  generally  very  bad  ; it  is 
URual  to  whitewash  tbeir  roofs  as  well  u the  walls. 

Cardiganshire  is  divided  into  five  hundreds— Genewr 
Glynn,  liar.  Movddyn,  Penarth,  and  Troediyraur.  Cardigan 
Island,  an  extra-parochial  tract  of  pasturage  of  about  forty 
acre*  extent,  situated  at  a short  distance  from  the  mainland, 
at  tho  mouth  of  the  Teify,  form*  a part  of  Troedyraur 
hundred. 

There  is  an  accepted  tradition  that  (here  was  formerly,  in 
addition  to  tbeso  five  hundreds,  a sixth,  called  Gwaclod,  or 
' tho  Low  Land,'  which  has  been  oncroaclicd  upon  by  tho 
sea.  Portions  of  trees  are  found  at  a coiisulerablo  distance 
from  tho  shore,  a fact  which,  combined  with  the  circum- 
stance that  the  rocks  run  in  a serpentine  direction  aliout 
twenty-two  miles  from  the  Merionethshire  coast,  between 
Harlech  and  Barmouth,  tends  to  confirm  the  above  opinion. 
These  bundrt^s  aro  divided  into  sixty-eight  parishes,  which 
contain  fne  market-towns — Aberystwith,  a seaport  in  Oe- 
nowr  Glyn  humlrcd ; I..ampeler,  in  Moyddyn ; Cardigan 
and  Newcastle- Enilyn,  m Trocrlyraur;  and  Tregaron,  in 
Penarth.  Of  these  Cardigan  and  Newcastlc-Kmlyn  aro  on 
the  river  Teify,  and  Tregaron  and  J.ampeler  within  a short 
distanco  of  its  banks.  Cardigan,  Lampeter,  Aberystwitl^ 
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and  Adpar  are  corporate  towns.  Next  in  siic  to  the  raarkel- 
towns  ore  the  villages  of  Llujibatlurn-hawr,  Llanarth.  Llan- 
rvstud,  Aberporih,  and  Aberayron.  The  benefices  through* 
out  the  county  arc  of  very  Kiuall  value ; nearly  all  are  Ih;Iow 
200/.  o year,  ami  a largo  projwrtiou  below  100/.  The  chief 
rcaidencM  are  Havoii,  belonging  to  the  Duko  of  Newcastle ; 
Goggerddan,  Nanteos,  and  Crosswootl,  the  property  of  Lord 
Lisburn. 

The  mines  which  in  former  times  were  both  extensively 
and  profitably  worked,  are  now  of  comparatively  small  value. 
At  Talybonl  the  ore  is  nearly  exUauhteilj  at  C\*mystwith 
the  lead  mines  are  not  prwluctivc,  and  the  copi>cr  ore*  have 
ceased  altogether  to  be  worked.  Four  persons  only  ore 
enumerated  as  firaolters  in  the  j)opulation  returns  of  1831. 
There  are  sovoral  slate  quarries  in  the  ncighljourhood  of 
Alierystwith,  but  the  slate  is  not  of  goo<l  quality.  As  there 
is  no  coal  in  tlio  county,  peat,  being  abundant,  is  the  fuel 
chiefly  consumed.  The  manufarlures  of  this  district  are 
unimportant,  being  confined  to  the  weaving  of  a small  quan- 
tity of  llaimul  and  coarse  woollen  slufTa.  Gloves  arc  also 
ina<lc  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aborvslwiih  and  Tit'garon. 
Oats,  butter,  and  slates  are  exported.  The  decks  of  some 
of  the  vesseds  engaged  during  the  summer  in  bringing  lime 
or  limestone  from  I’cnibrokeshirc,  or  otherwise  in  the  coast- 
ing trade,  are  taken  off  in  autumn,  and  they  arc  used  as 
fisliing-WU.  The  principal  imports  are  coal  from  Livor- 
pool.  culm  from  South  Wales.  Pembroke  limestone,  and 
Memcl  and  American  duals.  The  harbours  are  extremely 
exposed,  and  the  bars  at  Cardigan  and  Aberystwith  are 
great  impediments  to  navigation.  The  supply  of  fish  is 
variable,  for  except  in  fair  weather  the  boats  do  not  venture 
out  to  so  a. 

Canliganshiro  is  whollv  in  iho  province  of  Canterbury 
and  diocese  of  St.  David’s.  One  member  is  returned  to 
parliament  for  the  county,  another  for  the  contributory 
borough*.  The  assizes  are  hold  at  Carfligan,  where  the 
judge  named  for  the  South  Welsh  circuit  comes  the  tliird  in 
rotation  on  bis  way  from  Pembroke  to  Carmarthen.  The 
couniv  polling  places  are  Cardigan,  Lampeter,  Abcrj'stwiih, 
and  Tregaron.  The  Easter  quarter-sessions  are  held  at 
L:imi>oler,  at  other  times  at  Cawligan  or  Aberystwith. 

The  name  Cardigan  is  derived  from  ‘Caredigion,'  which 
signifies  the  territory  of  Caredig.  the  first  king  of  this  dis- 
trict, who  was  succeeded  by  a long  line  of  princes  of  whom 
little  is  known  until  the  rclpn  of  Rodri  Muwr,  or  Roderick 
the  Great,  who  in  the  year  8-13  became  by  inheritance  and 
inaiTiagc  the  king  of  all  Wales.  At  his  death  Ro<lerick 
divide<l  his  dominions  into  three  parts,  in  each  of  which  ho 
had  built  a palace,  and  bequeathing  to  each  of  his  sons  a 
share,  appointed  tiic  third  prince  umpire  over  the  quarrels 
of  any  other  two.  Cardiganshire  became  the  property  of 
Cadcll.  who  Bhortlv  after  hi*  father’s  death  seized  upon  his 
brother  Merfyn's  portion,  which  caused  the  eldest  hmilicr, 
Anarawd,  to  lay  waste  the  county  of  C'anligan.  Cadell  died 
in  900.  After  this  lime  Cardigan  Iwcarao  a lordship 
under  the  princes  of  South  Wales.  Gwaethvoed  Vawr,  its 
first  lortl,  was  succeeded  in  930  by  his  son  Cedivor.  In 
932  Cardiganshire  was  again  laid  wa.stc  by  two  North  Welsh 
princes,  who  claimed  it  as  their  possession.  Cedivor  was 
jirobably  tribular?  to  Owain.  son  of  Howell  Dda,  who  lie- 
eaino  governor  oi  Cardiganshire  at  In*  father's  death.  The 
loriU  of  Cardigan  cannot  bo  traced  regularly  after  this 
period.  In  986  Meredvth  usurped  the  territory,  but  in  987 
was  much  hiirasseil  by  tlic  Danes,  who  destroyml  St.  David’s, 
Llanb.vdarn.  Llanrvsted,  and  several  other  religious  places. 
Edwin,  the  lawful  heir,  in  989  procured  an  army  of  English 
.'iixl  Danes,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  own  him  their 
sovereign.  In  1038  Gryffvdd,  prince  of  North  Wales,  came 
into  Cardiganshire,  burnt  Llaubadarn  Vawr,  and  afterward* 
compelled  all  South  Wales  to  swear  allegiance  to  him.  In 
1071  Cardiganshire  was  again  plundered  by  the  I>anes.  About 
1092  the  Normans  land^  here,  and  Roger  Montgomery, 
carl  of  Arundel,  did  homage  to  William  Rufus  for  the 
bir«l*hips  of  Cardigan  and  Powis  : but  when  King  William 
returned  to  Normandy,  the  Welsh,  commanded  bv  the 
princes  Ijoth  of  North  and  South  Wales,  entered  Cardigan- 
shire, and  destroyotl  the  Normans,  their  castles,  and  forli- 
ficatiims.  In  109"  Cadwgan.  who  h,id  Iwen  dcprivctl  of  his 
possessions  in  Smith  Wale*,  rcgaincil  Canliganshiro,  with 
part  of  Powia.  Upon  a dispute  with  Cadwgan  Henry  I. 
gave  iiermUsion  to  Gilliert  Sirongbow,  earl  of  Strygill,  to 
seize  his  territories.  Gilliert  raised  a strong  force,  soon 
reduced  Cardiganshire,  and  built  the  castles  of  Aberystwith 


and  Cilgerran.  In  1114  Gruffydd,  the  son  of  Rhys  ap 
Tewdur,  having  gained  many  victories  over  the  Normans, 
the  inhabitants  of  Cardigan^him,  fearing  that  his  next  expe- 
dition might  bu  against  them,  offered  Imu  the  government 
of  their  country  ; this  was  accepted  by  Gruffydd,  who  with 
his  whole  army  was  soon  after  cut  to  pieces  by  Gilljcrt 
Sirongbow  and  the  Normans.  To  the  great  joy  of  tbc 
Welsh,  Gilbert  did  not  lung  survive  him.  In  JI33  Cud- 
walader  and  Owen  Gwynedd,  the  sons  of  the  prince  of 
North  Wale*,  with  6000  foot  and  2000  horse,  being  joine<l 
by  two  chieftains  from  the  South,  dotcmiincd  to  extirpate 
the  Normans.  I'hey  overran  the  country  as  far  as  Cardi- 
gan, and  were  victorious  in  an  engagement  with  Stephen, 
the  governor  of  the  place,  whose  army,  composed  of  Nonnnna. 
Flemings,  and  English,  lost  more  than  3000  men.  About 
the  year  1137  Owen  Gwynodd  a second  time  invaded  Car- 
diganshire, which  it  seem*  then  Wlongcd  to  his  brother 
Cadwalnder.  He  entered  it  a third  time,  and  burnt  Aberyst- 
wiih  Castle  in  1142.  There  were  repeated  engagements 
between  the  W’eUU  and  Normans  in  1 144,  and  in  1148  Cad- 
waladur  huilt  a castle  at  Llanrvsted,  which  afterwards  sus- 
tained an  obstinate  siege.  I'ho  disturl^ncos  among  the 
Welsh  continued  with  little  intermission  until  1171,  when 
King  Henry  II.  gave  Cardiganshire  with  ether  territories 
to  Prince  Rhys,  the  last  prince  of  this  di>trict.  lu  1176 
Rhys  gave  a great  entertainment  at  Christmas  in  hi*  castlo 
of  Cardigan ; several  hundreds  of  Englisli,  Normans,  ami 
others  were  there.  All  the  bards  of  Wales  were  present, 
answering  each  other  in  rhyme.  Gruffydd  Rhys's  son  lie- 
came  lord  of  this  county  in  1136;  he  was  soon  involve<l  in  a 
dispute  with  his  brother  Maclgwyn,  who  seized  his  territory, 
ami  threw  him  into  }wi*on.  In  1207  this  cruel  usurper, 
fearing  an  attack  from  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwcrlh,  prince  of 
North  Wales.demolisheil  biscastlcs  of  Aberystwith,  Yslrad- 
meyric,  and  Dinerlh ; neverlhclcs*  IJowelvn  entereil  Car- 
diganshire, and  having  rebuilt  Aberystwith  Castle  gave  it 
to  Rhys  and  Owen,  the  sun*  of  Gruffydd  ap  Rhys,  and 
nephews  of  Maelgwyn.  Maclgwyn  swore  allegiance  to  llio 
English,  and  procuring  by  these  base  means  a largo  army 
of  English  ami  Normans,  gave  battle  to  his  nephews,  buc 
was  conquered  and  slain.  King  John  having  already  sub 
dueil  the  rest  of  Wales,  compelled  Rhys  and  Osven  to  give 
up  their  lands,  and  do  homage  to  him  ; he  also  fortified  and 
garrisoned  Aberystwith  Castle,  but  did  not  long  retain  his 
]K>sses*ion.  In  1215  Llewelyn  entered  Cardiganshire  and 
took  Cardigan  Castle,  and  in  the  following  year  ]>ortioncd 
out  and  gave  South  Wales  to  different  chieftains,  wIk>  ac- 
knowledged his  superiority.  Llewelyn  afterwards  seized 
Aberystwith  Castle  in  addition  to  that  of  Cardigan,  where 
ho  sustained  sieges  from,  and  in  his  turn  besieged,  the  Eng- 
lish. who  having  obtained  possession  were  in  1231  conquered 
by  Maclgwyn  the  younger. 

In  12.38  Llewelyn  summoned  all  the  Webb  lonls  and 
barons  to  Yslra'ltlur,  where  each  swore  fealty  to  him,  ami 
did  homage  to  his  sou  David,  whom  ho  named  his  successor. 
But  David  wa-s  not  to  enjoy  tranquillity;  Gilbert  Marshall, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  bcsiegerl,  took,  and  garrisomsl  the  castle 
of  Cardigan.  In  1270  Mndoc  did  homage  to  Llewclvn  ap 
Gruffydd  as  lord  of  Cardigan,  agreeably  to  the  cliarter 
granted  by  the  kingof  Engl  and,  which  confinnwl  to  IJewelyn 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales.  King  Edward  I.,  in  1277,  ob- 
tained great  advantages  over  Llewelyn,  and  dictate<l  hard 
conditions  of  peace,  to  euforre  which  he  Imill  and  garrisoned 
a castle  at  AlierystwitU.  Edwanl  now  divided  Wales  into 
counties,  and  annexed  it  to  England  in  1 284  : and  the  better 
to  settle  his  affairs,  soon  afterwards  made  a progress  through 
Cardiganshire,  the  history  of  which  must  from  this  lime  be 
consiiicrtKl  in  connexion  with  that  of  England.  W'e  will  only 
mention  that,  in  1404,  Owen  Olcndwr  tmik  Aberystwith 
castle,  which  was  recovered  by  Prince  Henrj'  in  1407,  Tim 
carl  of  Richmond  (afienvards  Henry  passoil  through 
Cardiganshire  in  his  way  from  Miltord  to  Bosworlh  field  in 
1483.  A curious  privilego  was  grantc<l  by  Charles  I.  to 
Mr.  Bushel,  then  proprietor  of  many  mines  in  Cariligan- 
shire— /Ac  ytermiainm  to  coin  the  metal  that  he  raitn'd.  A 
mint  was  established  hr  him  in  Aberystwith  castle,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Shrewsburj*.  The  money  coined  by 
him.  of  which  some  has  within  a few  years  been  dug  up  at 
Aberystwith,  was  distinguLshetl  by  a plume  of  fcaihura  on 
the  reverse. 

Canliganshire  abounds  with  antiquities.  There  are.  be- 
sides many  Driiidiral  remains,  a Roman  station  at  Llanio. 
and  a Roman  road  traversing  the  county  in  a N.  and  S. 
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direotion  from  tbat  place.  Remains  of  castles  aro  eitlicr 
standint*,  or  tl  is  evjdunt  that  such  fortifications  have  existed 
at  Canh^uu,  Abcryslwith,  I.ra(npeter,  Ystradmeyric,  Cilccn- 
niu,  Uunry»ted,  Uinerth,  Muydd^n,  Abereinon,  Peiiwcdic, 
Casteil  Gwaltcr.  CastcU  Cadwyan,  HOn  Costull,  Ca^teil 
Klcmis,  &e.  Tltorc  were  aI«io  religious  houses  nt  Cardigan, 
J^mpelor,  IJaarysted,  IJaiidewt'Hrevi,  ami  Strata  Florida. 
The  abbey  la»t  nieiUioited,  of  which  a fine  Saxon  arch  and 
some  walls  now  stand,  is  situated  about  live  miles  from  Trc> 
garun.  It  was  the  depository  of  part  of  tho  rcconls  uf  the 
principality,  and  the  buriaUpUco  of  many  Welsh  princes 
and  celebrated  bartls.  Hbys  Gru^dd  founded  tiic  first 
abbey  in  1164;  this  building  however  was  dcatruycil,  and  a 
new  one  erected  two  miles  distant  from  the  original  site. 
Wo  uUo  fiml  that  Kdward  1.  granted  7b/.  to  the  abbey  of 
Strata  Florida  for  damages  sustained  during  the  * lato  war 
. and  coiillagratioQ.' 

In  ia2‘i  a coHcge  for  the  education  of  the  Welsh  clergy 
was  founded  at  Lampeter:  this  institution,  which  at  a cheap 


rate  affopU  far  licftcr  instruction  than  the  old  collrgiato 
Mthools,  is  of  great  public  utility.  The  students  ic-*ido 
witliiii  the  college,  which  is  well  n.-nductcd  by  n principal,  a 
vice-principal,  and  professors  of  Greek,  Hebri'sv,  Welsii. 
divinity,  Ssc.  The  bishop  of  the  dioccbo,  who  is  %isitnr,  or- 
dains no  one  who  has  nut  graduated  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
or  Lampeter. 

Stutislics.-^PitpuUititm.  Cardiganshiro  has  no  manu- 
facture of  any  importance.  According  to  the  census  of  1 8.11 
it  ap|)cars  that  of  14,598  males  twenty  >car.s  old  and  up- 
wards residing  in  tins  county  8686  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, and  248  in  manufactures  or  in  making  manufac- 
turing raaehinciy.  Of  the  latter  number  al>uut2t0  wero 
employed  in  weaving  tlamud  and  other  light  woollen  g.njd», 
the  yarn  for  (ho  purpose  being  spun  by  cottagers  residing 
in  the  couhly. 

The  foiiowing  summary  of  the  population  for  May.  IS.II, 
shows  t|ic  number  of  inhabitants  and  their  occupations  m 
each  hundred  of  the  county. 
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The  |K>pulation  of  Cardiganshire  at  each  time  of  the  cen- 
sus being  taken  in  this  century  was 

MaW.  Fmklik’*.  T<4.U.  Im.  |.ct  CeaL 


1801  . 

1811  . 

1821  *.  27.898  29,886 

18.31  . 30,868  33,912 


4-2,956 

50.260 

57.781 

64,780 


17 

14-97 

12*10 


Showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
21,824  persons,  or  little  more  (ban  50}  per  cent.,  which  is 
below  the  general  rale  of  increase  throughout  Kngland. 

Otuuiy  Expenses,  Crime,  — Tho  sums  expended  for 

tho  relief  of  the  poor  at  tho  three  periods  of 
18U  were  £ 12,386  equal  to  4r.  lie/.' 

19-21  „ 14,885  5«.  Ic/. 

1831  ..  17,591  „ 5«.  Sd, 


\fureach  inhabit- 
ant. 


The  expcn^e8  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year  ending 
25th  March.  1834,  was  18.624/.  18«. ; and  assuming  that 
the  population  has  increased  for  the  lust  tlirce  years  in  the 
same  uniform  ratio  as  during  tho  ten  preceding  years,  the 
above  sum  uv-crages  5«.  i^d.  for  each  inhabitant.  All  these 
averages  are  below  lime  for  the  whole  of  Kngland  and 
Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poors*  rate,  county 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th 
Maicii,  1833,  was  23,-24*2/.  lU.,  of  which  was  ex|)cud6»l — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  . . . 18,8-21  7 

For  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  745  19 

For  other  purposes  ....  3,637  5 


£23.204  11 

The  descriptions  of  property  assessed  for  local  purposes 
are  not  distinguished  in  the  returns  made  up  fur  the  year 
ending  March,  1834.  The  total  amount  levied  in  that  year 
was  22,685/.  17«.,  and  the  expenditure  was  ns  follows: — 

£.  s. 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  . . 18.624  IS 

In  suits  ofiaw.  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  687  7 

For  other  purposes  . . . 3,136  5 

Total  . £22,448  1*0 

There  has  th^eforo  been  a saving  in  the  expenditure  for 


the  relief  of  tho  poor  in  1834.  as  comparwl  with  the  prec*tl- 
ing  year,  of  not  1 j>er  cent  The  other  exju-nses  were  how- 
ever less  in  1834,  and  consequently  the  whole  uinount  of 
saving  is  raised  to  about  3}  per  cent. 

The  number  of  turnpiko  trusts  in  Cauligansliirc.  as 
ascertained  in  1829,  was  2 ; tho  tiumlwr  uf  miles  of  mads 
under  the  charge  of  tho  trustees  was  -25t>;  the  annual  in- 
come arising  from  tlie  tolls  ami  parish  compusitinii  was 
(75-2/.;  the  annual  expenditure  1662/. 

The  county  expetidmao  for  various  purp  ises,  exclusive 
uf  the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  us  follows  in  1S33  : — 
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The  sum  levictl  for  county  rate  in  1833  was  1500/. 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
in  Cardiganshire,  in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending 
with  1820.  1827,  and  1834,  wero  72,  58.  and  63  respec- 
tively, making  an  average  of  10  annually  in  the  first,  of  8 
in  the  second,  and  of  9 in  the  la.Ht  period. 

The  numlier  of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  1831, 
1632,  and  1833,  were  9,4,  and  2,  rcs|ie<gively  * of  thesa 
there  svere  committed  for — 


mi.  IS32. 

Felonies  , . 8 1 

Misdemeanors  ,1  3 


9 4 

Tho  nuinWr  convicted  was  4 0 

» , ao4|uiUed  4 2 

DLscharged  by  proclamation  1 2 


,$33. 
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At  the  ossiizca  anil  »e*aiona  In  1835,  there  wore  only  15 
per>K»nR  in  thii  county  ehar}reii  with  crimes ; out  of  this  num- 
ber 1 was  tried  for  housebreakinff.  II  were  tried  for  simple 
larceny,  1 for  sheep-stealing.  I for  larceny  from  the  uorsou, 
and  I for  riot.  Of  those  offendera  S were  convicted ; of  whom 
were  sentenced — 1 to  transportation  for  7 years,  and  6 to  im- 
prisonment for  various  pcriwls  between  2 years  and  under  6 
months:  the  remaining  1 was  discharged  on  sureties.  Two 
out  of  the  15  offenders  ^?ere  females  convicted  of  simple 
larcenv,  I of  these  was  between  16  and  21  years  of  age, 
the  other  above  60  years,  llte  ages  of  the  males  were  2 
aged  12  years  or  under.  1 aged  16  years  and  above  15,  3 
agefi  between  21  and  16.  2 Wlwcen  21  and  30,  .1  between 
30  and  40,  1 beiwoon  40  and  50,  and  1 between  50  and  60. 
In  the  whole  nurolier  0 could  roail  and  write,  ] could  read 
only,  and  3 could  neither  read  nor  write  ; the  degree  of  in- 
struction of  the  remaining  2 wa.s  not  ascertained.  The 
proportion  of  the  offenders  to  the  population  was  1 in  4318. 
The  centesimal  proportions  in  which  the  various  ‘ crimes 
wore  committed  woro  as  follows; 

Offences  against  property  committed  with 

violence  6'67 

Offences  against  property  committed  with- 
out violence  .....  86‘66 

Riot 6'67 


Cardiganshire  has  one  savings-bank ; the  number  of 
depositors  and  amount  of  depMits  in  the  throe  years  ending 
;834  were  respectively  as  follow 

1837.  1K33.  IKtt. 

Number  of  depositors  . 671  6S3  321 

Amount  of  deposits  . £15,506  15,973  9589 

Tlie  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings-bank  in  1834, 
*ml  the  number  of  depositors,  are  thus  distinguished  into 
classes 


£. 

D*pMilor*. 

lV|xi*Ua 

Not  exceeding  20  . 

. 153 

2183 

,.  50 

. 123 

3691 

„ 100 

. 34 

2366 

„ 150 

. 9 

1038 

„ 200 

. 2 

ni 

321 

£95(19 

Eduraliim. — ^Thc  following  stalcmcuts  are  taken  from 
kn  abstractor  (be  inquiry  on  education  made  by  order  of 
parliament  in  the  session  of  1835: — 

S(SmI«.  Scknluf*.  Tvl&l. 

Infant  Schools 3 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools,  aged 
from  4 to  7 years: — 

Males  ....  40 

Females  ...  30 

— 70 

Daily  Schools 92 

Number  of  children  at  such  Schools,  aged 
from  4 to  14  years 

Males  ....  1239 

Females  . . . 669 

Siiex  not  spociSed  2174 

4082 

Total  number  of  Schools  95 

Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction  . 4152 

Sunday  Schools 175 

Number  of  children  and  others  at  such 
Schoots,  age<l  from  4 to  9U  years  : — 

Males >.  3.425 

Females  ....  3,284 

Sex  not  specified  1 1 ,940 

18,649 

ffainfenanct!  of  Schools. 

_ . . ' 111  painwitM  SuWtlu  nil  r*T- 

Hwi  il|iiliii  Ilf  ■■fcwtfl'Uoft.  iclMiBrk.  Irtm  Kh^Ufi. 

Mil.  j , SefcU.  ; I 8i*a.  j I S'*****- 
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Schools  cstablishod  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the  above 
Statement 

School*.  SclwUrt. 

Daily  Si'nools 5 267 

Sunday  Schools  .....  105  14,021 

Schools  established  since  the  year 
1818  ; 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  . 26  2,041 

Sunday  Schools 149  16.985 

There  ap]>car  from  the  return  to  be  3 Ixianling  schools 
: in  Cardigunnlure,  which  are  included  in  the  daily  schools. 
Most  of  the  Sunday  schools  are  attended  by  adults  and  aged 
persons,  as  hcU  as  children:  it  is  i>aid  many  continue  in 
them  to  their  death.  Thirty-two  of  the  Sunday  schools  are 
returned  from  places  where  no  other  schools  exist ; and  the 
I persons  who  attem!  them,  2S97  in  number,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  roccivo  instruction  in  any  other  school ; but  witii 
this  exception,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  scholars  in 
the  daily  schools  likewiiio  attend  the  Sunday  schools. 

Calculating  the  average  annual  rate  of  increase  in  tho 
population  of  the  county  as  being  the  same  from  1831  to 
1834  as  in  the  preceding  ten  years,  the  approximate  num- 
ber of  inUnbitunis  betw'een  the  ages  of  2 and  15  at  present 
living  in  Cardiganshire  is  24.521.  The  number  of  persons 
receiving  e<lucation  is  22,801  : and  for  the  reasons  just 
slated  (many  of  these  lieing  adults  and  many  twice  enume- 
rated), we  find  that  there  must  be  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  young  population  not  receiving  education  in  ibis 
county.  There  is  a lending  library  of  books  attached  to  oiio 
of  the  schoiiU. 

CA'KDINAL,  the  highest  dignity  in  tho  Roman  church 
and  court  next  to  tho  pope.  The  cardinals  are  the  clpc-iurs 
of  the  pope,  and  his  councillors. 

In  the  early  times  of  tho  church  this  title  was  given  to 
the  incumbents  of  ibe  parishes  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
also  of  other  great  cities.  The  term  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  adjective  ‘rardinnliji,’  which  means  ‘ principal,”  or 
from  the  sulwtantive  * cardo,'  which  means  a * hinge,* 
the  canlinals  being  the  binges  or  supports  of  the  church, 
and  the  pillars  of  the  Roman  clergy.  There  were  also 
cardinal  deacons,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  hospitals  for 
the  poor,  and  who  ranked  aliove  the  other  deacons.  Tho 
cardinal  priests  of  Rome  attended  the  p«ipe  on  nolemn  occa- 
sions. I,eo  1V„  in  the  council  of  Rome,  853,  styled  tlicm 
• presbyteros  sui  cardinis.”  Afterwards  the  title  of  cardinal 
was  given  also  to  the  seven  bishops  suburbirarii,  of  suffragan 
of  the  pup(%  who  UK>k  their  title  from  places  in  the  iieigh- 
! bourhood  of  Rome,  namely,  O&tia.  Porto,  Santa  Rufina, 
Sabina.  Palestrina,  Albano,  and  Frascati.  These  bishops 
were  called  hebdomadarii,  because  they  attended  the  }mpe 
fur  a week  each  in  his  turn.  Xlie  cardinals  took  nari  with 
the  rest  of  the  Roman  clergy  in  the  election  of  the  pope, 
who  was  often  chosen  fmm  among  tlieir  number.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  popes  having 
organized  a regular  court,  beatoweil  the  rank  of  cardinal 

finest  or  deacon  on  any  individual  of  the  clci^y  or  even 
aity  that  they  thought  proper,  whether  Roman  or  foreign, 
giving  to  each  (he  title  of  some  particular  church  of  Romo, 
without  any  obligatory  service  being  attached  to  it.  The 
churches  which  give  titles  are,  however,  even  yet,  under 
the  complete  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  titulars.  Thus 
j they  made  the  cardinals  a separate  body  elected  for  life  ; 
and  the  nffidating  priests  of  the  Roman  parishes  were  by 
degrees  deprived  of  (he  title  of  cardinals.  Nicholas  II.,  in 
1 159,  issued  a decree,  limiting  the  right  of  election  exclu- 
sively to  the  cardinals  thus  appointed  by  the  pope,  tearing 
however  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy  and  the  people  of  Rome 
I the  right  of  approving  of  the  election  of  the  now  pope,  and 
to  the  emperor  that  of  confirming  it.  In  course  of  time 
however  both  these  lost  prerogatives  became  disused.  Alex- 
ander 111.,  in  1 1 79,  ifwued  a decree,  requiring  the  unanimous 
vole  of  two-thirds  of  the  cardinals  to  make  an  election  valid. 
For  a long  time  tho  bishops  m the  great  councils  of  tho 
church  continued  to  take  precedence  of  the  cardinals.  In 
France.  Louis  XIII.,  in  the  sitting  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
of  the  2nd  October,  1614,  first  adjudged  to  tho  cardinals  tho 
prccedonre  over  the  ecclesiastical  peers  or  bi.shops,  and  ab- 
bots. This  precedence  however  has  been  often  comested. 
Pius  V.,  in  1567,  forbade  any  clergyman  to  assume  the 
title  of  cardiual  except  those  app'unted  by  the  pope.  Six- 
tus V..  in  1587.  fixed  the  numtKT  of  cardinals  at  seventy, 
namely,  the  six  bishops  suburbicarii  above-mentioned  (the 
title  of  Santa  Rufina  being  joined  to  that  of  Porto,  and  that 
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of  S^el!u(ri  to  Ostia),  tiity  canlina!  priests,  and  fourteen  dca-  | 
cons.  ^lust  of  the  cardinals,  l>oth  priests  and  deacons.  l«ar  ‘ 
the  title  of  a church  of  the  citv  of  Rome.  Several  of 
the  cartlinal  priests  arc  bistiops  of  s<.>nie  particular  diucese 
at  the  same  tnno;  still  they  iK’ur  the  titlo  of  the  par- 
ticular church  of  Romo  under  which  they  were  made 
cardinals.  The  body  of  the  canltnaU  is  styled  the  8a- 
crwl  CoUe/c.  The  numl>er  of  seventy  is  seldom  com- 
plete. the  ]kipe  ^'cncrally  leaving  some  vacancies  for  extra- 
ordinary cases.  Mo»t  of  the  curdiiiaU  wlio  reside  at  Hume  j 
cither  enjoy  eccle.si.istical  beiichces,  or  are  eropli>ye«l  in  the 
admini'itratiou  either  spiritual  or  tcm^Kmil ; others  beiont; ! 
to  w'eaUhy  famihex,  .and  provide  for  their  own  sup{>urt ; ami ; 
thoMi  who  have  not  tiio  sumo  muuiis  receive  uii  allowance  ; 
frotu  the  government  of  about  hUO/.  per  ami.,  on  which  a ; 
deduction  is  made  of  lu  per  cent.  Several  of  the  cardinals  ; 
belonjf  to  monustic  orders,  some  of  vvlioin.cven  after  their  ; 
pr>im  >iion,  continue  to  resitle  in  their  respcvlivc  convents. 
The  establishment  of  a cardinal  is  ^encruHy  res|iectable,  but 
niLKterale:  u carnage  and  livery -servants  aro  however  an 
obligatory  part  of  it.  They  }(vnerally  dretis  in  a suit  of  black, 
after  the  t|;arb  of  clcri^yuien,  but  w ith  rod  stue.kin}^,  and  a 
hat  bordered  with  nnl-  On  public  uecastuiis  tlieir  costume 
is  splendid,  consisting  of  are<l  tunic  anti  mantle. a ^rocchello' 
or  surplice  of  (liie  lace,  and  a red  cup,  or  a red  ihree-cornerml 
hat,  wnen  goint'  out.  MeiulK-rsof  religious  orders,  if  created  ■ 
cardinals,  continue  to  wear  the  colour  of  their  monastic  habit, 
ainl  never  use  silk.  Hie  present  popt*.  bcin^  u Cnmaldolesc 
inunk.  was  always,  when  a cardinal,  drosed  in  white.  This 
costume  be^an  to  be  adopted  in  the  thirteenth  century.  > 
When  the  pofie  promotes  a fureii;n  pn-date  to  the  rank  of 
cartlinal,  he  sends  him  a messenger  bearing  the  cap : the 
hat  can  only  l>o  rccoivetl  from  the  |h<|H!'s  own  hands  ; the  only  ^ 
uxceiition  IS  in  favour  of  members  of  ruyal  houiies  to  whom  , 
the  fiat  is  sent.  Urban  Vlll..  in  1C30,  gave  to  the  car- 
dinals liiu  title  of  Kminence,  which  was  shared  with  them  I 
by  the  grand  mabter  of  the  order  of  M.dtu.  and  the  eci  lo- 
siastical  electors  of  the  (Tcrmun  or  Komun  empire  only.  Tlie 
|k»po  ul\en  etuplovM  cardinals  us  his  amba>>sa>iors  to  foreign  [ 
courts,  and  the  indiviiluul  thus  einploycul  is  styled  legate 
a L<iterf,  A cardinal  legate  U the  govenmr  of  a province. 
Known  by  the  nuiiie  of  a Ixigatiun,  w hereof,  till  tlie  late  revolu- 
tion. 1B30,  there  were  four.  Thechiefsocretarv  ofstute,  the  ca- 
merlengo  or  minister  of  finances,  the  vicar  of  kome,  and  other 
leading  (dlieial  pvrsom-»  are  chosen  from  uiiiong  the  cardinals. 

The  Council  of  Cardinals,  when  assemhted  umler  the 
presidency  of  the  {Kipe  to  discuss  mutters  of  church  or  stale, 

IS  culled  ’ Cunsistoriuro.'  There  are  public  consistories,  held 
on  some  great  uccusiutis.  which  correspond  to  the  levees  of 
other  sovereign'',  and  private  or  secret  consistories,  which 
are  the  privy  eouuni  of  the  {xipu.  U'nh  regard  to  the  Ibrms 
of  the  election  of  a pope,  see  Conclwb. 

In  Moreri's  Dicliunanr',  art.  * C'ardinn],'  is  a list  of  all  the 
cardinals  electtnl  fMm  1 1 111  till  I7'34,  their  tmnies,  countries, 
titles,  and  other  dignities,  the  date  of  their  election,  and 
that  of  their  death,  which  may  be  found  useful  for  historical 
reference. 

CARDINAL  POINTS.  [Compass.] 

CARDING.  [Wool.] 

CARDITA.  [SuUMYTILACES.] 

CARDl'TIS,  intlamraation  of  the  heart.  When  this 
term  is  used  in  its  strict  sense,  it  denotes  intlanimatiun  of 
the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart.  True  inllammotion 
alfeetiug  the  muscular  suhstamre  of  the  heart,  and  restricted 
to  its  tleshy  Qbres,  is  a rare  disease.  But  little  is  known  of 
the  symptoms  of  this  malu*iy  during  life  ; and  iterhaps  the 
only  unequivocal  evidence  of  its  existence  affurued  by  exa- 
mination of  the  organ  after  death,  i.s  thv  presence  of  pus  in- 
nitrated  among  the  muscular  fibres.  [Hk.vkt,  Disbasxs  up.] 

Carditis,  or  intlanimaliou  of  the  heart,  is  a disease 
oftencr  observed  in  the  horse  than  in  any  other  domesti- 
cated animal.  Its  symptoms  are  very  characteristic.  The 
pulse  U quickeiie<l  to  a considerable  degree  ; but  it  is  also 
peculiarly  bounding  and  violent.  The  beatings  of  the  heart 
may  l>u  seen  to  shako  the  whole  of  the  frame,  and  may  be 
heard  ol  a distance  of  several  feet,  while  the  counienauce 
exprcBses  unusual  excitement,  and  there  is  an  unwonted 
energy  attending  every  motion. 

The  remedy  issimple,  and  generally  effectual.  The  horse 
should  be  ided  unt  il  the  action  of  the  Iiearl  is  materially  sub- 
dued, and  the  bleeding  should  be  repeated  if  the  bounding 
pulse  threatens  to  return.  A strung  dose  of  physic  should  be 
Ktvwo,  and  digitalis  admiuiaWrcd  in  largo  and  frequeut  doses. 


If  the  disease  is  suffered  to  proooed,  the  inflammation  will 
speedily  extend  to  the  pericardium  ; and  the  consequence  of 
inHumniation  of  this  menibrnne  will  be,  the  effusion  oi 
serous  fluid  into  the  bag  of  iho  heart,  impi^<iing,  and  at 
length  arre»ting  its  pulsation.  The  appruacii  of  this  termi- 
naliun  of  carditis  will  bo  indicated  by  the  weakened  inier- 
roiUent  pulse  roused  Co  a Huttcring  action  by  the  least  dis- 
turbance, and  by  the  obscure  struggling  of  Uto  heart  as 
heard  when  the  ear  is  applieil  to  the  tell  side. 

C-\R1X)0N,  a kind  of  artichoke,  the  Cynara  canlun- 
culus  of  botanists,  a Spanish  plant,  the  thick,  fleshy  stalks 
and  ribs  of  wbo»e  leaves  arc  manchdl  and  eaten  as  an  escu- 
lent vegetable.  They  aro  usually  stoweil  or  dresseni  with 
marrow,  and  have  U'eii  recki>ned  to  (Hnsess  uphrodisiacal 
properties.  In  this  country  they  are  not  much  e»tet*ioed, 
out  they  form  an  iuqioriaiit  object  in  the  Paris  market. 
They  are  cultivated  sumewhat  in  the  manner  of  celery. 
Tlie  see<U  are  sown  in  a hut-beil,  and  when  the  plants  that 
they  produce  have  become  well  established  alier  two  or 
throe  successive  puttings,  they  are  finally  planted  from  three 
to  four  feet  Q]iart  Wlteii  they  uru  half^grown,  in  August, 
either  the  stems  arc  earthed  up,  or  they  arc  blanched  hy 
having  hay-bands  turned  mund  them.  They  are  fit  for  the 
kitchen  by  the  middle  of  November.  The  Qiicbt  variety  is 
that  calltMl  tlie  Cardon  de  Tours. 

C.UIDUEI.IS.  [Krinoillid.k.] 

QARI.\MAor  S.ARIAMA  (zoology) ; the  name  by  which 
the  Palamfd^  cristata  of  Gmelin,  Ihcholnfthui  crisiatus  of 
Illiger,  Micrtttiactylus  of  Gculfroy,  the  Sana  of  tho  Guara- 
nis of  Paraguay,  and  the  Srriemaot  Ce/inna  of  the  Bnizi* 
lion  natives,  is  known  to  the  Portuguese  colonists  of  Brazil. 

Maregrave,  Pisu,  D'Azara,  Geuffroy,  and  the  Princu  do 
Wied,  have  entere<l  into  a detaileil  history'  of  this  bird,  which 
has  always  aliructcd  tiiu  notice  of  zoologists  on  utxxmnt  of 
the  curious  relations  which  its  structure  indicates  to  the 
UraUatort'i  (waders),  the  gallinaceous  birds,  and  even  tho 
Struthiuimio.*. 

Z,o(xif//y.— The  great  solitary  mountain- plains,  surroundcil 
by  the  forests  which  extend  over  so  large  a pruiiuriion  of 
Brazil,  and  where  its  soiionius  voice  uften  breaks  tne  silence 
of  the  desert.  It  is  also  found  in  Paraguay,  but  is  said  to 
occur  there  more  rarely. 

/'boef.— In  a state  of  nature  lizards,  insects,  and  inollus- 
cuuM  animals,  and  not  improbably  small  seeds  occasionally. 

habiU  of  the  wild  ^'ariarnu  are  uf  the  must 
retired  description.  A tenant  of  the  vast  solitudes  that 
form  its  wide  spreading  home,  it  flies  from  tho  face  of  man  ; 
and  Iteing  almost  always  on  the  watch,  is  very  ditflcult  of 
uppruuch.  Stalking  slowly  on  tlie  plain  its  eyo  instamly 
notes  the  di-tant  intruder,  and,  after  a moment's  hesitation,  it 
decides  either  to  slay  or  fly,  accunling  to  the  circumstances. 
Those  who  havo  had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  them 
in  their  native  wilds  state  tiial  the  hunters,  tlmugli  sur- 
roundeil  hy  these  bmU,  cannot,  without  considerable  labour, 
obtain  them.  As  soon  as  tho  bird  perceives  that  it  is  pur- 
sued. it  sets  off  with  great  rapidity  ; tho  pursuer  fullows  on 
horseback,  but  it  is  nut  tilt  after  a sharp  and  tedious  course, 
with  all  its  turns  and  windiugs,  that  the  (joriama,  wearied 
out,  cither  crouches  on  the  ground,  or  alights  on  sonic  hush 
or  tree.  Till  this  happens  the  horseman  in  vain  seeks  for 
an  opportunity  to  throw  his  lasso  or  pull  his  trigger. 

But  wild  as  the  bird  is  in  its  natural  state,  it  is  cosily  do- 
mesticated, and  will  live  sociably  with  the  other  tenants  of 
tho  poultry-yard.  In  this  state  they  will  cat  little  pieces  of 
meat,  but  are  said  to  refuse  maize,  though  it  is  probable  that 
other  kinds  of  grain  may  not  1)0  disagreeable  to  them.  ^Vben 
thus  tamed  they  will  walk  about  tho  hamlet  or  village  where 
they  have  been  brought  up,  and  even  return  after  taking 
short  trips  in  the  fields  like  the  poultry.  The  flesh  is  de- 
scribed as  very  good  food  i tlio  Brasilians  however  do  not 
hunt  it  for  the  game-bag. 

Sett,  See.  composed  uf  dry  sticks  and  branches,  covered 
witl)  cow-dung,  and  placed  upon  a low  or  a moderately  high 
tree.  The  eggs  arc  generally  two  in  number  and  white. 

Dcfcrjyj/ion.— Neck  covered  with  long,  loose,  barbed 
feathers,  floating  and  silky  upon  the  nape  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  bittern  : when  tho  bird  is  excited  or  frightened 
it  can  raise  them.  A light  cn'st  consisting  of  a few  dis- 
united feathers  forms  an  ornamental  tuft  on  the  fronh  and 
advances  upon  the  base  of  the  bill  which  it  overshadows, 
reminding  the  observer  of  the  crests  of  the  Rupicol©  (cocks 
of  the  rock)  in  its  dts|)osilion.  Space  round  the  eyes  naked, 
the  nakedness,  which  is  bluish,  reaching  to  the  bill.  The 
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upper  ty^-lid  frin((e<l  with  lnn(*  dark  cye*lashes.  Feet  Ion;' 
nnd  filendcr,  and  the  loos  very  short,  whence  Geoffroy's 
r.ntne.  Tail  rounded  and  of  modcratu  loni^ih. 

The  ^ncral  colour  of  the  Carinma  is  an  earthy-brown  on 
the  upper  parls,  while  ihe  lower  parts  are  whitish.  All  the 
nock  feathers  are  finely  rayed  with  zijf  iHijs  of  darker  brown 
than  that  which  forms  the  general  frround  colour  of  the 
plumatre.  The  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  brown  : 
the  others  for  the  most  part  black,  with  white  extremities, 
and  marbled  with  black  upon  a white  ground  at  their  in- 
sertion. The  win;;-fi.^thcrs  are  blackish  and  travorscil  by 
while  bands  dotted  with  blackish.  There  arc  delicate  xig* 
rnirs  of  a clear  hrowrn  on  the  feathers  of  the  front  of  the 
neck,  the  tinnnid  colour  of  these  feathers  being  whitish. 
The  fealhersof  the  breast  and  l>el1y  art*  longitudinally  rayed 
with  while  in  the  direction  of  the  shafts.  The  naketl  part 
of  the  leg.  the  fc»'t,  and  the  toes  ore  of  nn  orango-rc<l.  The 
bill,  which  is  of  a bright  coral  red  in  the  adult,  is  blackish 
or  marldcd  with  black  nnd  reddish  in  the  younger  birds. 
The  iris  is  yoUow. 

D’ .A  Sara  gives  thirty  inches  at  the  length  of  the  young 
bird  described  by  him;  that  of  the  Pnnee  do  Wied  was 
half  an  inch  more,  and  the  adult  male  of  the  museum  of  the 
Pays  Has.  from  which  Temroinck's  figure  was  taken,  mca- 
suK's,  according  to  him,  thirty-two  inches. 

— Govererl  with  down,  and  with  the  iris  of  a 
very  lively  yellow.  They  are  very  soon  able  to  run. 


Tcmininck,  after  observing  that  the  (Janama  at  first  view 
scorns  to  offer  some  rcsoinblanro  to  iho  secretary  binl  of 
Africa  {(Sijpngeranus  scr])entariuf),  remarks  that  this  re- 
semblance vanishes  upon  a closer  inspection,  and  that,  if  it 
he  permitted  to  form  any  judgment  from  the  fonus  solely,  it 
would  seem  probnblc  that  the  skeleton  of  the  Cnriama, 
which  was  not  known  when  he  wrote,  ought  to  have  some 
relationship  with  that  of  the  common  bittern  {llotauru^  stel~ 
of  the  Agami  {Psttpfna  crepitant),  and  the  Grn/Ai- 
tnre*  generally.  There  is  now  a skeleton  of  a female  in 
the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  I.omlon,  presented 
by  the  earl  of  Derby,  in  whose  p'issession  the  bird  died,  and 
as  the  form  is  a very  peculiar  and  interesting  one,  we  sub- 
join Mr.  Martin's  description  of  it  in  ‘The  Proceeiluigs'  of 
the  Society : — . 

* In  its  geneml  aspect  the  skeleton  of  Ihe  f]ariaroa  is  very 
▼emarkahle.  The  comparative  shortness  of  the  neck,  the 
oimpaclncss  of  the  chest  and  stoutness  of  the  ribs,  together 
with  the  abbreviated  condition  of  the  wings,  appear  as  if 


out  of  harmony  with  the  length  of  the  limbs,  csp^ially  of 
the  tihia  and  tarsut,  while  the  toes  concluding  this  length 
of  limb  are  short,  the  hinder  one  being  situated  high  and 
not  touching  the  ground. 

' The  skull,  as  in  the  cranes,  is  arched  above,  but  rises 
on  the  vertex  to  a more  abrupt  elevation ; the  arch  in  tho 
Stanley  crano  being  a regular  sweep  from  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible  to  the  occiput.  The  orbits  are  large  and 
separated  by  a bony  septum,  with  a central  and  posterior 
perforation,  and  a slight  superior  fissure.  In  the  .Stanley 
crane  the  central  perforation  is  large  and  continuous  with 
the  posterior;  the  superior  fissure  being  also  more  decided. 
The  Rupra-orhital  pmccss  of  the  lacrymal  bone  is  large,  pro- 
minent, and  directed  backwartls,  as  it  is  in  the  Stanley 
crane.  There  is  also  a large  posterior  orbital  process,  form- 
ing part  of  the  rim  of  tho  orbit ; nnd  before  the  os  quadra- 
turn  there  projects  forwards  nnd  downwards  a process  of  the 
tcmponil  l>nnu,  nnalugniis,  I suspect,  to  the  xygomatie  pro- 
cess, for  the  long  Ixmo  stretching  to  the  up|>er  mandible 
from  the  os  qutulrutum,  which  in  the  present  bird  is  re- 
markably slender,  cannot  be  called  a true  zygoma.  Be- 
tween these  two  processes  is  tlio  depression  for  the  temporal 
muscle.  The  nostrils  are  large,  wide,  ovoid,  and  open. 

* In  tho  lower  jaw  there  is  nothing  remarkable.  It  may 
be  oliserved  however  that  a slit  or  a long  foramen  murks 
the  union  of  the  ba.sal  to  the  onlertor  portion  of  the  bone, 
instead  of  a simple  suture.  The  coronoid  process  is  very  small. 

‘ The  rertehrcc  ate  short  and  stout,  and  more  resemble 
thoac  of  a gallinaceous  bird  than  of  a crane;  in  fact,  they 
differ  little  from  those  of  the  crested  curassow.  Tlielr  num- 
ber is  as  follows  • — 

Cersiral  , . , 13 

IXirsal  ...  7 

Sacral  . . . 12  apparently 

Caudal  ...  8 

But  that  a rih  arises  on  ench  side  from  it.  the  last  or  seventh 
doTSoi  vertebra  is  so  completely  consolidated  to  the  sacrum 
that  it  cannot  bo  distinguished  from  that  portion  of  the  co- 
lumn ; this  is  also  the  rase  in  the  black  crested  curas^ow, 
with  the  lost  dorsal  vertebra,  and  in  the  Stanley  crane  with 
the  two  last. 

' The  sternum  differs  considerably  in  figure  from  that  of 
the  Stanley  crane.  For  indopondently  of  the  absence  of  a 
channel  in  the  anterior  edge  of  tho  keel  for  the  reception 
of  the  trachea,  the  keel  is  neither  so  deep,  nor  is  its  ante- 
rior apex  even  in  contact  with  the  point  of  the  os  furcatum 
(there  being  a firm  consolidation  in  the  Stanley  cranet, 
while  its  |Misterior  edge  is  narrow  and  prolonged  ns  in  gal- 
linaceous liirds,  whereas  in  the  Stanley  crane  it  is  broad  and 
sauared.  Tlie  total  length  of  the  sternum  is  inches. 
Tne  greatest  depth  of  llie  k<*el  I).  The  keel  docs  not  arl^e 
abruptly  from  the  boily  of  tbc  sternum,  but  the  latter 
merges  gradually  into  it. 

* The  us  Jurratum  is  very  slender  and  depressed  towards 
the  coracoid  bones,  its  figure  is  triangular,  and  the  apex 
does  not  reach  the  k(*cl  of  tho  sternum  by  nearly  half  an 
inch.  Tlic  tjariama  is  a bird  of  f^ble  powers  ofstlighl, 
very  different  from  the  crane  in  this  respect,  and  exhibiting 
an  according  modification  of  the  osseous  parts  connected 
with  ncrial  progression. 

' The  ribs,  seven  in  numlier  on  each  side,  are  short  and 
strong:  the  first  lw*o  are  false:  in  the  Stanley  crane  I can 
only  find  one  false  rib  on  ench  side  : while  all  the  rest  are 
hmg.  somewhat  slender,  nnd  extend  nearly  two  inches  he- 
yond  Ihe  posterior  margin  of  the  sternum  ; whereas  in  tho 
f^ariama  the  posteriur  sternal  after  extends  beyoml  the  rilis. 
which  here  make  a very  obtuse  angle  at  their  junction  with 
the  cartilages,  or  rather  bones  of  sternal  attachment. 

* The  clavicles  offer  nothing  remarkable. 

* The  bunet  of  the  wings  are  short,  the  fore  arm  and 
Awmert/s  being  of  espial  length— 4|  inches;  Ihe  hand  mn- 
sists  of  (ho  usual  bones  in  birds,  and  is  about  34  inches  in 
length. 

* Tho/n/iMr.  as  in  the  crane,  is  short  and  strong,  mea- 
suring .14  inches.  Tho  tibia  is  slender,  mcaburing  8^  inches 
in  length,  the  projecting  crista  before  its  upper  articulating 
surface  is  very  bold  ; ns  in  the  crane,  there  is  a large  inter- 
nal plate  and  an  external  pointed  process,  with  a deep 
hollow  between  Ibem,  occupying  the  front  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  tibia.  The  Jibula  is,  a.s  usual,  a slender  stylet,  and 
3 inches  long.  Tho  tarstts  is  inches  long,  of  a squared 
form  towanls  its  upper  extremitv,  with  an  interior  nnd  pos- 
terior groove  very  strongly  marked,  and  a slighter  groov* 
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on  each  The  accesiory  or  liuJo  melalarBal  bone,  at  [ South  Aniorira,  with  a simple  unlirancbco  ortet  trunk,  from 
the  base  of  the  hind  toe,  is  very  amall  atid  situated  about  I tvrelve  to  twenty  fi^et  hi^di.ahoundinK  in  a imlkyjuice.liavint; 
an  iiirh  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  farsiit.  Tlio  toes  ' broad  sevendobed  leaves,  a f«»l  at  least  lon^,  and  unisexual 
«ru  short  ami  stout,  but  consist  of  the  usual  number  of  flowers,  the  males  of  which  are  monopelalous,  with  ten  short 
phitfangff.  stamens  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  corolla;  the  females 

• Though  the  ^ariama,  in  its  osseous  «tructuro.  exhibits  polyjwlalous,  with  a single  ovary  having  a starry  sort  of 
but  little  resemblonee  to  the  binls  of  the  Raplorial  onler,  it  stigma.  The  fnut  is  thus  described  in  the  * Botanical  Ma- 
nppniaebes  that  order  very  remarkably  in  the  structure  of  gazino:'  ‘The  corolla  falls  away, and  the  gormen  in  coming 
llio  eye,  which  is  surroundeil  by  a firm  consolidated  osseous  to  maturity  becomes  pendent ; the  tr»*c,  too,  advancing  in 
ring.  'This  ring  departs  materially  hi  iU  formation  from  height  casts  its  lower  leaves  from  below  the  flowers,  and  the 
what  obtains  among  the  OraVafnrfs  generally,  where  it  is  fruit  constituting  a large  oblong  kind  of  berry,  or  more  cor- 
inibricatod,  ami  slight,  and  indce<l  searcely  merits  the  mime  rcetly  i‘peaking  pepo,  rests  suspended  upon  the  leafless  part 
of  osseous,*  of  the  trunk,  much  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  ArtO" 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  at  large  into  the  carpus  or  bread-fniil.  The  surface,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
anatomy  of  the  bird,  for  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  is  a jwilo  and  rather  dingy  orange- jellow,  obscurely  furrowed, 
Martin  s piiK'r,  but  w’n  mnv  observe  that,  accimling  to  Mr.  and  often  rough  with  little  elevated  points.  The  flesh  is 
Martin,  ‘In  the  whole  of  the  visceral  arrangement  a close  very  thick,  wdoiired,  but  paler  tli.m  tlic  outsiilc.  and  thtre 
alfinity  may  be  observed  to  the  (ints  trilio.  In  the  Stanley  passes  through  it  longitudinally  five  bundlw  of  vessels.  In 
crane  [Anthmpcid^Ji  fktrudiueus^  Bechst.)  the  intestines  j the  centre  is  a considerable  cavity,  with  five  longitudinal 
are  similarly  dii^poscfl  in  folds  or  loops,  and  tbo  two  cerrn,  I ridges,  and  tliesc  are  thickly  clotliM  with  numerous  seeds.' 
given  off  6 inches  fnim  the  anwv,  are  4 inches  long.  In  the  'I'hi.s  fruit  is  called  the  j-apnir.  and  is  accounted  of  consider* 
Sianter  crane  however  the  muscular  coat  of  the  gizzard  is  able  interest  in  the  tropical  part  of  the  world.  An  excellent 
thicker  than  in  the  (jnriumu,  being  in  some  parts  an  inch  history  of  its  uses  is  compile<l  in  the  work  already  (pioteil, 
nerosa,  whilo  in  the  latter  binl  it  is  about  i of  aninrh;  from  which  we  Uirrow  the  following  : ‘Thejwpaw  tree  is  of 
hence  is  there  in  this  point  .an  index  of  a less  vegetable  rapid  growth.  St.  Bierre  nrobobly  spoke  from  his  own 
regimen.  In  the  Stanley  crane,  the  total  length  of  the  in*  knowledge,  when  ho  described  Virginia  as  having  planteil 
tontines  is  5 feet  3 inches.  In  the  (^ariatna,  it  is  .1  feet  3)  a sce^l,  which  in  throe  years  time  prrHluccd  a tnink  twenty 
inches.  feet  high,  with  its  upper  part  loaddl  with  ripe  fruit.  It  is 

CAUTBS,  or  CARIBBEES,  is  the  name  given  by  the  for  the  sake  of  this  fruit,  mainly,  that  the  plant  is  cuhi* 
first  Euro^ienn  navigators  to  one  of  the  nb'iriginul  tribes  of  vnled  ; but  if  the  flavour  were  n«t  better  than  that  yielded 
South  America,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  Euro-  by  what  riiiene*!  in  our  stove,  I cannot  recommend  it  as  ui 
pean  nations,  though  they  call  tlicnisulvcs  Carina,  Calina,  oflagreeahle.  Browne,  in  his  “Natural  History  of  Jamaica," 
aijd  Callinago.  tells  ns,  tluil  '*  it  has  a pleasant  sweetish  taste,  and  is  much 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Eumpeans  in  America  liked  by  many  peupli- ; that  while  young  it  is  commonly 
the  Cnrihs  were  in  possession  of  the  smaller  islands  of  the  used  for  »»ucc ; and  when  boiled  and*  mixed  with  lime  juice 
West  Indies  which  lie  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Gulf  and  sugar  is  n<d  unlike,  or  much  inferior,  to  that  made  of 
of  Paria.  The  Cnrihs  made  stout  resistance  against  the  real  apples,  fiir  winch  it  is  commonly  substituted.  ' In  the 
Kuropcaii  inirudcTs;  but  at  hist  they  were  compelled  to  opinion  of  Sloane  it  is  not  n very  plonsnni  fruit,  even  when 
>icld  and  to  abandon  the  islands  aHer  the  greater  part  of  helpe<l  with  pepper  and  sugar;  and  the  more  ordinary  um?, 
them  had  fnlleii  in  continually  repeated  ctuiflicts.  A small  he  adds,  of  this  fruit  is  before  it  is  ripe,  wliun,  as  lai^e  ns 
number  still  exist  on  the  Islands  of  Tiinidad,  St.  Viiiecnt,  one’s  fist,  it  is  cut  into  slices,  soakoil  in  water  till  the  milky 
and  Dominica,  On  St.  Vincent  they  were  formerly  more  juice  is  out,  and  tlien  boiled  and  eaten  as  turnips,  or  baked 
numerous,  but  on  their  rolicllion  in  179C  they  wero  trails-  as  apples.  The  juice  of  the  pulp,  Mcording  to  Descourlilz, 
planted  by  the  Kgglish  to  the  Island  of  R«  atan,  in  the  B.ay  in  the  “ Floro  MMiralo  des  Antilles, " is  used  as  a cosmetic, 
of  Honduras,  whence,  in  17'J7,  thn'  were  removed  by  the  to  remove  freckles  on  the  skin  causetl  by  the  sun  ; and  the 
Spaniards  to  the  neighbourhuoil  of  I’ruxillo  in  Guatemala,  negroes  in  the  French  colonics  employ  the  leaves  to  wa;>h 
where  they  stdl  live;  but  a considerable  number  of  tliem  their  linen  instead  of  soap.  As  a medicinal  plant  the  papaw 
have  lately  been  dcstroycil  by  the  goveniment,  on  account  tree  is  particularly  dosetving  of  notice.  Hernandez  Imig 
of  their  turbulent  and  relidlious  chnrarter  .ago  spoke  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  as  a power- 

Though  the  Caribs  have  been  nearly  extirpated  from  the  ful  verniifugo ; which  has  been  confirmed  by  M.  Cliarpen* 
islands,  there  ^{ill  exists  a considerable  mimlHT  on  the  con-  tier  Cossigni,  as  mentioned  in  the  “Asiatic  Researches  ’ 
Imciil  of  South  .America.  They  are  principally  found  on  by  Dr.  Fleming  (vol.  ii„  p.  162).  A single  dose,  that  gen- 
the  banks  of  the  Ixiwer  Orinoco  and  of  the  Caroni,  one  of  tlcman  says,  is  sufficient  to  cure  the  diseaj'e,  however  alnm- 
its  princijMil  tnbuluries ; but  they  cxteiul  nl»o  farther  S.,  datil  the  worms  may  be.  Another  French  writer  <Pou|i<^e 
and  a few  of  them  are  met  with  in  the  settlement  of  lX;me-  Desportw)  recommends  Iho  use  of  the  seed  instead  of  the 
rara  and  in  French  Guiana.  'I'iiose  who  live  within  the  juice.  But  the  most  exlraurdinurv  property  of  the  pup.aw 
republic  of  Venezuela  are  partly  seltlwl  in  the  missions  tree  is  that  which  is  rclaic*d,  first  I believe  by  Biowne.  in 
along  the  Caroni  ami  Orinoco,  1ml  a consideraldo  number  his  “ Nutural  History  of  Jamaica,"  namely,  that  “ water  im- 
are  still  indc))«ndent  under  their  own  caciques,  to  whom  prcgnntcfl  with  the  milky  juico  of  this  tree  is  thought  tu 
they  pay  great  respect.  in.ake  all  sorts  of  meat  washed  in  it  very  tender;  but  eight 

The  Cartbs  arc  diatincnishc<l  from  the  other  native  tribes  or  ten  minutes'  steeping,  it  U said,  will  make  it  so  soft  that 
of  .America  by  their  athletic  stature  and  their  great  murage  it  will  drop  in  pieces  from  the  spit  l>erorc  it  is  well  roasted, 
and  flrmnew  of  purpose.  They  si»eak  of  other  s.avages  or  turn  soon  to  rags  in  the  boiling.*’  Mr.  Neill  inciilioned 
With  contempt  and  disdain,  and  think  themselves  a privi-  thi.s  circumstance  more  fully  in  his  interesting  “Horticultu- 
legcd  rare.  They  are  also  evidently  gifted  with  mental  ral  Tour  through  Holland  and  the  Netherlands tnd  it  has 
powers  superior  to  those  of  the  other  tribes.  Thu  Caribs  repeatedly  been  confirmed  to  inc  by  gentlemen  of  this  coun- 
have  been  accused  of  cannibalism.  try  who  have  been  long  resident  in  the  Indies,  uiid 

Iliimlioldl  is  of  opinion  that  the  Galibes  in  Cayenne  and  who  speak  of  the  employment  of  the  juice  for  such  a pur- 
thc  Tui\poc.as  and  Cunagunras,  on  the  coast  of  Cumaiiu,  and  pose  ils  of  quite  general  occurrence;  and  more,  that  old 
the  laoi  in  Trinidad  and  the  province  of  Cuinan.t.  and  per*  hogs  and  old  poultry  which  are  fed  upon  the  leaves  and 
hn|>s  also  the  Guarivas,  are  trilx's  of  the  great  CiiribWan  fruit,  however  tough  the  meat  they  affoial  might  otherwise 
nation.  Their  language  diflcis  from  those  of  their  neigh-  be.  are  thus  rendered  perfectly  tender,  and  gotxl  too,  if 
hours:  there  is  indeed  a frequent  analogy  between  tlic  eaten  as  soon  as  killed,  but  that  the  llesh  very  soon  passes 
wonU  and  the  grammatical  structure  in  the  lan^juagea  of  into  a stale  of  piiiridiiv.  The  juice  causes  a separation  of 
these  lril>es ; but  still  their  language  must,  to  some  extent,  ■ the  muscular  fibres.  Nay,  the  very  vap«ur  of  the  tree  serves 
Iw  considered  as  tliffenml,  since  they  are  unable  to  under- 1 the  purpose;  hence  many  i>eopie  suspend  the  joints  of 
stand  one  another.  (Humboldt:  Uacfkens,  &c.)  meat,  fowls,  &c.,  in  the  up(>er  part  of  the  tree,  in  onler  to 

CA'RIBKE  ISI,AND5J.  THE.  have  receixed  their  n,amc  j prep;ire  them  for  the  table.  Such  is  the  effect  upon  liogs 
from  the  Caritis.  By  this  denomination  arc  understood  the  | that  feed  upoti  the  fruit,  that  the  go«sl  housewives  reject  ilio 
whole  Mines  of  islands,  which  on  the  N.  begin  with  the  i llesh  of  such  if  it  is  destined  for  saltimr.  well  knowing  that 
Virgin  Islands,  and  on  the  fcJ.  teruhiiate  with  Trinidad,  j it  is  not  sufficiently  firm  for  that  purpose. 

[ANTiLr.Ks.l  Whether  this  power  ot  hasrcniiig  the  dciMV  of  moat  be 

G.A'RICA,  a remarkable  treu  found  in  various  parti  of]  altributablo  to  the  animal  matter  or  fibriiie  rMntaincd  in  the 
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juice  of  the  Papaw  or  iu>t,  1 will  not  pretend  to  suy;  but 
the  presence  of  »uch  i»  a fact  erarrely  lesa  wonderful  than 
the  property  juat  alluded  to.  Two  »]tccinien9  of  the  juice 
were  brought  from  the  Isle  of  France;  in  the  one  it  had 
l>een  eva|iui-ated  to  drj  ness.  and  was  in  the  stale  of  an 
extract;  in  the  other,  the  juice  was  preserved  by  being 
mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  rum.  Both  were  subjected  to 
analysis  by  Vuuqiielin.  'fhe  first  was  of  a yellowish-white 
colour,  and  ftcim>trans|mrvnl.  Its  taste  was  swcutish.  It 
bad  no  smell,  and  was  pretty  solid ; but  attracted  moisture 
when  kept  Ml  a damp  place.  Tlie  second  was  reildish-bruwn, 
and  had  the  smell  and  taste  of  boiled  beef.  When  the  first 
ipecMiiun  was  mucerated  in  cold  water,  the  greatest  part  oP 
It  dissolved  : the  solution  frothed  with  soup.  The  addition 
of  mtric  acid  coagulated  it.  and  rendered  il  white ; and  when 
boiled,  it  threw  dou  n abumiuncu  of  white  Hakes.  When  the 
juice  of  the  Papaw  is  treated  with  water,  tlie  greatest  part  dis- 
solves ; but  thuro  remains  a substance  insoluble,  which  has  a 
grea.sy  appearance.  It  sofiens  in  the  air.  and  iK'comes  viscid, 
brown,  and  seini-trunsparunt.  When  thrown  on  burning 
coals  it  nioUed,  let  drops  of  grease  exude,  emitted  the  noise 
of  meat  roasting,  am)  produced  a smoke  which  had  the 
odour  of  fat  volatilized.  It  left  behind  il  no  residue.  The 
substance  was  filirme.  The  rescmbtuuco  between  the  juice 
of  the  P.ipuw  and  animal  meat  is  so  close,  that  one  would 
Ih*  tempted  to  susp<H^l  .some  imposition,  were  not  the  evi. 
dcnce  that  il  is  really  the  juice  of  a tree  quite  unquestiun- 
ulile.  This  fibritic  had  been  supposed.  preAiuusly,  to  belong 
exclusively  to  the  animal  kiiigihim ; but  it  has  since  been 
found  in  other  vegetables,  wjiccially  in  Fungi.’ 

C.\tt  IKS  FORT,  a decajo<l  borough  in  the  barony  of 
B.iUinacor  and  county  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland ; it  formerly  re- 
turned two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  for  which  John 
Kurl  of  Cariostbri  received  l.^.UOu/.  cumpunsation  at  thu 
VniiMi.  Tlio  only  object  of  interest  connected  with  Caries- 
fort  IS  the  charter-sch(K)l  establishe  l 4th  Charles  I.,  by  63 
Geo.  III.,  c.  107,  vested  in  the  commissiuuurs  of  education 
in  Ireland,  and  subsequently  regulated  along  with  the  other 
royal  charter-iuthools  of  Ireland  by  acts  of  Geo.  1 W and  Will. 
IV,  Tlicre  are  now  about  3t»l  ncresofland  bclongingto  the 
school,  which  eilucaies  1 10  scholars,  and  on  wiiich  500/.  have 
boon  lately  expended.  The  town  is  n miserable  village,  and 
IS  now  known  by  its  amient  name  of  Moycreedin.  {Rejiurts 
of  Comminiitneri.\ 

CARILLON.  [CniUEs.] 

C.\R1NA,  in  botany,  the  two  oblique  front  petals  of  a 
p.ipilionai'cous  tiower,  united  by  their  contiguous  edges  into 
ail  organ  having  a figure  something  like  that  of  the  keel  of 
a boat. 

C‘.\RINA'RIA  (zoology),  the  name  of  a genus  of 
molliiseous  animals  arranged  by  Cuvier  under  bi.s  fifth  order 
of  Gaslempoils  (Lamarck's  Heteropoda)  as  the  type  of  that 
order,  and  by  De  Bluinvillu  under  the  first  family  (Nerto- 
po<la)  of  his  onler  Nuclcobranchiala.  The  shells  of  this 
genus  were  formerly  known  to  collectors  under  tho  name  of 
* Venus's  Slipper'  and  'Glass  Nautilus:'  indeed  one  of  the 
species  is  the  Ar»nnautfX  vHreut  of  Ginclin. 

M.  Verany’s  descripuon  published  in  the  * Zoological 
Journal,'  vol.  V.,  p.  325,  in  French,  is  tolerably  accurate, 
with  the  oxception  of  his  ha^ing  mistaken  the  )^k  for  the 
l>eUy  of  tho  animal,  and  r»'re  rcr#5.  The  error  arose,  no 
doubt,  from  the  habit  of  the  animal,  which  swims  upon  its 
buck,  and  thus  M.  Verauy,  without  adverting  to  tho  situa- 
tion of  the  brain  and  the  relative  portion  of  the  other  parts, 
appears  to  have  been  ted  to  describe  the  side  that  floated 
uppermost  as  the  back,  whereas  that  part,  which  is  analo- 
gous to  the  Ixdly  i.-i  the  Gasteropoda,  occupies  that  position 
nut  only  when  the  animal  is  in  motion,  but  must  probably 
when  it  is  at  rest. 

I'he  boily  is  subcylindrical,  elongated,  transparent,  dotted 
with  elevated  points,  prolonged  posteriorly,  and  furnished 
towanls  the  up)>er  part  of  its  posterior  extremity  with  a sort 
of  fin  which  performs  the  part  of  a rudder.  A reddish,  thin, 
compresscil,  subctrciiiar  fin,  beautifully  reticulated  by  de- 
cusB.^ttng  muscular  fibres,  fumialied  with  a sort  of  acetabu- 
lum or  sucker,  rises  from  the  belly  nearly  opposite  to  Uie 
point  on  the  back  occupied  by  the  shell.  With  the  aid  of 
this  llti  it  floats  along.  M.  Verany  says  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  greatest  |S»hMblo  attention  he  has  not  been  able  to 
discover  the  use  of  the  sucker,  or  rather  suctorial  disk,  in 
the  ventral  fin  : but  there  ran  Iw  little  doubt  that  it  is  ana- 
logous to  the  fiwt  in  gustnipKis,  nixl  that  (he  animal  avails 
HmIT  of  its  powers  of  adhesion  by  sticking  to  rocks  or  other 


submarine  bodies,  and  thus  lying  at  anchor,  os  it  were,  in 
repose,  with  the  frail  shell  that  protects  the  circulating  and 
respiratory  organs  tngellier  willi  the  liver  and  generative 
gland  lowerniust.  the  samu  position  occupied  by  il  when  the 
animal  is  in  motion. 

The  head  is  capable  of  contnirtion  within  the  body,  and 
is  provided  with  a sort  of  retractile  proboscis.  There  aro 
two  tentacula  of  some  length  and  of  a subcontcal  sha(W 
placed  laterally  at  the  insertion  of  the  hood  ; and  there  are 
two  eyes  situated  at  the  ImMi  of  tho  icniacuia.  I'he  mouth 
is  furnished  with  a circular  jaw,  armed  with  four  rows  of 
teeth,  of  which  the  two  internal  ones  arc  fixed  and  smalL 

Organs  of  re<pi'ru/ion.  &c. : — These,  together  with  tho 
heart  and  vent,  aro  protected  \iy  a deliculo  transparent 
shell,  somewhat  compressed,  without  a spire,  but  with  a 
summit  a little  recurved  backwards,  and  thu  opening  wide, 
entire  and  ov&l.  The  vent  is  under  thu  edge  of  the  mantle 
which  envelops  the  organs  above  mentioned,  and  lines  the 
shell. 

The  sexes,  according  to  M.  Verany,  are  soparuted  as  in 
(he  Kirolro  (Plerofrarhea) ; the  sexual  organ  of  the  male 
being  placcil  a little  anteriorly  on  the  right  side  under  the 
sulvcirculnr  lielly  fin  ; that  of  the  femulo  is  near  tlic  vent. 

Digestive  trrgans. — These  i-onsist  of  a rutractilu  tube 
furniftlied  within  with  a homy  rasp,  and  a short  (Ssophagus, 
i)]>oning  into  a slightly  dilated  stomach  which  is  coniiiiued 
into  an  iiitustiual  tube  passing  straight  towards  the  shell 
into  which  it  enters  and,  making  a cunvulution,  terminates 
in  the  vent. 

Xervous  There  is  between  the  eyes  a ganglion 

from  which  many  nen'es  are  given  uff.  and  of  these  six 
are  direcltHl  forwards  and  four  backwards.  Of  the  six  di- 
rected forwards  two  go  towards  the  mouth,  and  ap)>eaf  to 
provide  for  the  action  of  the  prolwscis,  two  belong  to  the 
tentacula,  and  two  to  the  eves.  Of  (he  four  directed  back- 
wards two  go  directly  to  the  nucleus  in  the  slicll,  and  the 
uther  two  unite  under  the  flu  from  whence  they  ramify 
into  five  branches,  three  uf  which  aro  appropriated  to  thu 
belly-fin.  and  two  towards  the  tail. 

r..Tample.  Cortnaria  J/erfr/erruMca.— M.  Verany  states 
that  it  is  lu  bo  found  all  the  year  on  the  coasts  (in  the  neigh- 
buurbood  of  Nice),  but  that  it  is  sufficiently  abundant  in 
the  months  uf  May.  Juno,  and  July.  H^e  further  observes 
that  it  is  rare  to  find  it  with  the  shell  entire,  that  il  feeds 
on  gelatinous  bodies  and  on  very  small  fishes,  such  as  Athe- 
rina  nana  (ihe  dwarf  Allieriue),  and  that  he  has  often 
found  in  the  stomach  the  remains  of  utlicr  earinari<t,  wjucb 
satisfies  him  that  the  s|Nrcies  is  mutually  destructive. 

l)clle  Chiaje,  who  has  placeil  the  animal  in  its  proper 
position  with  relation  to  the  brain,  has  given  a careful  and 
detailed  account  of  its  orgnnizutiun  in  liia  ‘ Memohe  sulla 
Sturia  o Notomia  degU  Aiiimali  senza  Vertebre  del  Regno 
di  Napoli,'  vol.  ii.  p.  214.  illustratcil  in  bis  plates  14  and  15. 
Dellc  Cbiaje  makes  the  spermatic  canals  rise  at  the  pos- 
terior base  or  insertion  of  the  ventral  fin  and  proceed  to  the 
genital  organ,  near  tho  origin  uf  what  wu  have  termed  the 
rudder  fin  ; but  be  gives  no  external  view  of  the  apparatus 
so  conspicuous  in  M.  Verany's  figure. 


(Carinkna  MrUitorraor*,  mile.) 

a.  •itiwUon  of  ifa^  C*niUua  or  brain;  b.eyej  ; d.rntrutilr  lul»;  e, 

(ceurulom: /.  tube:  g,  *h«ll  cxalniuioz  l)i«  otgmutvt  miiiraiion, 

brart,a(v.:  A.ih«-  |io*wk'r  or»ni<l<ler-llii;  t. ^vnital  llB ; k,  Uie  tucker;  1,1, 
nerree.  TbeS^iuc,  nub  iliuht  BkoUifleetioB.  is  taken  ttun  Veraov't. 

We  bad  an  opportunity  of  comparing  together  a specimen 
of  Carinaria  from  llio  McFlucrranean  and  one  capiurctl  by 
Mr.  Gtsirge  Bemieii  ui  tho  Indian  Ocean.  35®  S.  hit.,  and 
22®  AV.  long,  but  the  eompan»ou  did  not  present  any  j;er- 
ceplihlo  dtfi’urcucc  Ictw  een  the  specimens,  Curinanu 
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duf>rrnnra,  then,  roav  afford  another  instance  pf  the  incon* 
venienre  of  a apceiflc  name  adopted  from  (he  locality  where 
a specimen  has  been  laUen.  LinnarrUV  Curinarin  njm- 
hium  (if  indeed  it  he  a Cnrinaria,  see  the  figure  referred  to 
in  Oualtieri,  tab.  12.  fig.  D.)  is  roicmsconic,  no  bigger  than 
a grain  of  sand,  *de  la  taille  d‘un  grain  do  sable.* 

Uengrapfiical  /)ijrfniu/ion  of  the  Genxu. — CaHnarla  has 
never  yet  been  taken  in  any  other  than  warm  latitudes. 
Thre4‘  s|>ccie8,  C.  vitrea,  C.frafrilix,  and  C.  MtHiiterranea, 
arc  recorded  without  reckoning  l.Aniarck'8  C.  cymbium. 


The  above  is  copied  from  the  Iconogjaphie  of  Cuvier’s 
Animal  Kingdom,  and  represents  the  Carinaria  with  its  back 
uppermost.  It  la  denominated  Cari«.ina  cymbium,  but 
tlierc  can  be  no  doulit  that  it  is  Curinaria  Metiilrrrunfu. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  the  animal  of  Ai^onauta  will 
be  found  to  bear  a strung  resemblanrc  to  Carinaria.  [Cb- 
PHALOPODS.  Papkr  NaI'TII.US.] 

CARINTHIA  (in  German,  Kiimthcn),  a duchy  of  the 
Au>tnan  empire,  constitutes  the  northern  part  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Laibach,  and  is  comprehendwl  in  two  of  its 
subdivisions,  the  circles  of  Klagenfurl,  formerly  I./>wcr  C*a- 
rinthia.  and  Villach,  formerly  Upper  Carinthia.  On  the  K. 
and  N.K.  it  is  ixmuded  by  Slyrta.on  theN.W.by  Salrtmrg, 
on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrol,  and  on  llu»  S.  by  'lu.*  Kridul 
and  the  circle  of  Laibach.  It  w situated  lM  ..n>en  -t‘»° 
ami  48“  N.  lal.,  and  12^  and  15“  E.  long.,  aiot  occupies 
anarraofJISU  square  miles.  Its  noriliern  un*.  soutlicrn 
districts,  between  which  the  valley  of  tiie  Dr.ave  luus  from 
W.  to  E.,  are  Alpine  regions  ; the  land  enclosml  In;* 
tween  thet‘o  enormous  masses  does  not  ei(joy  tiio  liglit  and 
heat  which  are  indisponsable  to  successful  cultii  alion.  and 
tiw*  priKlncc  of  the  soil  is  insufhcienl  for  the  prjpuUlion.  The 
valleys  between  the  mountains  contain,  however,  a deep  soil 
of  sand  and  clay  intermixc<l.  nod  arc  very  prmluctive.  Of 
the  two  mountain  chains  wliicfi  cnrniupass  this  duchy,  tho 
furmation  is  wholly  dissimilar : the  northern,  in  its  whole 
length,  is  comfOBM  of  grunite.  gneiss,  and  other  primitive 
rocks,  which  are  not  unfrequemly  trnver-cl  by  be«U  and 
‘Iriila  of  quartz,  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  various  species  of 
ores.  This  chain  also  c<intalns  the  most  elevated  suiutnits 
in  Cnrinthi.i;  the  * Gloekner.’ which  is  close  to  the  jx'int 
where  its  border  meets  the  bmiinlaries  of  Salzburg  and 
the  Tyrol,  and  has  an  elevation  of  1 2.ySi»  feet,  is  tho  liighcRt 
of  the  Carinthian  mountains.  Tlie  ea-stem  districts  are 
bounded  by  the  Carniolan  Alps,  which  me  much  infi-rior  in 
height  nut  onlf  to  the  north  range  but  to  that  part  of  the 
Alps  which  form  the  bulwark  of  Carinthia  in  the  south. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  these  Cnrniolun  Alps  is 
that  portion  called  the  ‘ DobmUch,’ or  Villach  Alps,  wIio'MJ 
elevation  averages  about  7500  feet,  along  the  side  of 
which  nins  a line  plateau.  The  vegetation  of  the  highest 
points  in  this  ch.iin  is  confined  to  stunted  grass,  Iceland 
luoss,  and  other  plants  resembling  the  vegetation  of  the  most 
northerly  parts  of  Europe. 

Carinthia  is  richly  supplied  with  streams.  The  Drarc, 
which  recoii’es  most  of  tho  rivers,  enters  the  duchy  from  the 
Tyrol  and  flows  for  about  140  miles  from  W.  to  K..  throuub 
Carinthia.  The  other  large  rivers  which  water  it  are  tho 
Guil,  Mull,  Liser,  Gurk,  Gian,  and  Lavant.  Carinthia  is 
full  of  mountain  streams,  such  os  the  Loibl.  Feistritz,  Miss- 
ling.  and  Fella,  which  flow  northwards  into  tho  Drave.  Tho 
duchy  abounds  in  lakes,  among  which  aro  the  Wortbsec 
near  Klagenfurt,  tho  Oasiachersee,  and  Miihlstadtersec, 
both  of  which  issue  from  the  Drave;  tho  Weifsensee,  the 
Faakersee,  and  lesser  Kaiblsee. 

The  natural  disadvantat^s  under  which  Carinthia  labours 
cripple  its  agricultural  industry.  The  arable  land  scarcely 
exceeds  290.0(«0  acres,  and  the  produce  is  not  estimated  at 
more  than  35,000  quarters  of  wheal,  120,500  of  rye,  48,300 
of  bttleyr  and  67,300  ofoata.  But  the  land  is  proportion- 


ably  much  richer  in  meadows  and  pastures,  the  forme; 
being  estimated  at  371,430  acres,  and  the  latter  at  521.428 
The  stock  of  animals  when  last  taken  amounted  to  15,u.'.6 
horses,  38.482  oxen,  7?. 725  cows,  and  120,120  sheep.  'Hiu 
breed  of  horses  is  much  finer  in  Upper  than  in  Ij>\vcr  fa- 
rinthia.  but  in  tho  latter  the  breed  ufhnmeil  cattle  is  hU|i<v 
rior.  Tho  wool  is  of  an  oidinary  description.  Swme  and 
goats  mo  reared  in  most  parts.  So  sianll  a portion  of  the 
soil  is  laid  out  in  garden-ground  that  the  whole  quantity  is 
not  calculated  at  more  ttian  about  3n00  acres  ; and  that 
occupied  as  vineyards,  which  urc  confinc<l  to  Lijwer 
rinlhia,  docs  not  amount  to  more  than  ubout  320  acres,  nr 
exceed  an  average  annu.al  pHuluce  of  20,000  gulloii;,  of  very 
Inferior  wine.  The  W(xk1r  and  fore-'Is  cover  about  570,1100 
acres  ; but  until  of  late  years  they  ](uv«  been  so  much  neg- 
lectLxl  that  they  have  not  yielded  sutlicienl  for  ilic  t-Mtisunip- 
tion  of  the  country. 

The  mines  of  Carinthia  constitute  its  chief  wealth.  The 
main  chain  of  the  Alps  contains  various  mcial.s  in  combi- 
nation with  ores,  earths,  sul|ditir.  &c.,  and  is  more  particu- 
larly rich  In  copper  and  imn.  Tlie  circle  of  Klagenfurt 
abounds  in  loa<i  and  line.  The  tuincs  of  Kraganl  iu  Upper 
Carinthia  rtuitain  iucxlianstible  supplies  of  copjKT ; but, 
owing  to  the  hardnos  of  the  stone  from  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  extract  it,  and  the  scarcity  of  fuel  in  tho 
vicinity  of  the  mines,  ilio  yearly  pr'xUice  is  not  more  than 
abotit  800  ewt  Tiiis  metal  is  also  niiicd  «t  Kcrschdorf  m 
the  circle  of  Villach.  and  on  Mount  Lumluvrbt,  in  that  of 
Klagenfurt.  Iron  ore  occurs  through  the  whole  Icngili  of 
the  Alpine  cluin,  fnmi  the  coniines  of  the  Tyrol  in  the  W. 
to  those  of  Slyria  in  the  E.  ; hut  the  same  natural  iinpetli- 
ments  which  o<-cur  with  regard  to  copper  circumscribe  iho 
value  of  the  rc>ounx*s  which  (’arintbia  pos-csses  in  its 
iron.  The  princi|)L>l  mines  at  work  are  at  Dhllach.  Omiiiid, 
Freisarh.  liiiitcnUcrg,  where  llicre  are.  IS  high-bla^t  fur- 
naep-i,  Waldciistiun.  ami  St.  Gertraud  ; the  pnxlure  of  Um; 
whole  <luc)iv  however  is  computed  not  to  exceed  J3.0U0  or 
nms.  In  all  (he  Au-trian  dotnmious  liicre  .nrc  no 
lG.t«l-wt)rks  so  extensive  ai.d  productive  as  ihosiMjf  the  ‘ Orc- 
momitain'  (Krzborg),  clo^e  to  the  Lca<l  nioimtain  (Blej- 
berg),  at  no  great  disi.in<-c  frtuii  Vilhu-h  in  tippi  i Carinthia ; 
they  yitdd  a yearly  supply  of  between  16,500  and  i;,(;U(» 
tons  of  pure  leail ; the  mines  on  the  Raibl  prixluee  ab-mt 
500  tons  annually,  and  there  are  otlicrs  in  (lie  >:ime  ciivJe, 
hut  oil  a smaller  scab*,  on  the  Kelh-rlicrg.  at  IXillacli,  Ric. 
In  Lower  Corintliia  (or  Klagenfurt  i,  the  mines  itt  Ebnach, 
SchwQzenbach,  uiid  \Vmdis<-h-Illcybcrg  pnxluco  about 
500  tons  per  annum.  The  pnHiuce  of  the  wliolc  duchy  is 
about  ‘25.0UU  tons.  The  largest  zinc  and  caUimino  \\\<rks 
an*  situated  on  the  Raibl  in  the  southern  part  of  Upper  Ca- 
riiuhia;  these  and  some  minor  w<irks  in  (he  duchy  yield 
al*nut  400  tons  of  ore  yc.arly.  Sniin*  silver  was  formerly  ob- 
tained at  McnscMing  near  StriiRburg,  and  quicksilver  at 
Windisch-CajKd  and  r>'*llach  : on  the  Raild,  and  m the 
iniii  .strata  at  Hiilteiiberg.  antimony  is  finind.  Immi’ri-o 
bed.sofcoal  cxi^tin  Carinthia,  but  (tuUaring  and  St.  I.con- 
hani  are  the  only  spots  whore  they  luivo  Leon  much  turned 
to  lUTOunt.  Large  quantities  of  turf  or  peat  are  dug 
at  Fohlkmdicn  and  at  l^oretto  on  ilio  Worilisco.  C.i- 
rintiiia  abounds  in  slnncs  of  v.arious  kinds,  some  of  which 
are  valintldc.  li  c<»nt;iins  quartz,  jasper,  sctiii-op:il,  gar- 
net, Ih-tvI,  &r.,  a.s  vvoll  as  various  kinds  of  clav,  talc, 
limestone,  &c.  There  arc  marbio  (ju.vrries  at  Vehlon,  Up- 
porvillnch  and  NYnsserle<iuburg  in  Up|H.T,  and  at  SiUersdorf, 
&c..  in  I.o\vcr  Curinlliia. 

Tlic  population  of  thisduchv  Uotinmted  at  alxnit  290,000 
soul.s,  of  whom  124,000  in  l/pjvr  Carinthia  (1494  M|uaro 
miles)  and  166,000  in  L»vvor  Carinthia  ( lOab  square  milcs.^ 
They  arc  of  two  distinct  I’.xirartiuns,  (be  Gorman  and  tho 
Wend  or  Vandal  ; the  proportion  of  the  former  tc  the  latter 
is  as  172  to  05.  and  their  dialects  are  totally  dissimi- 
lar. Tho  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitanU  has  n.it 
been  very  rapid,  for.  in  1816,  (hoy  amounted  to  257,015  ; in 
1820  to  271.940  ; and  in  1825  to  287.:t42. 

The  operative  industry  of  this  duchy  is  mostly  limited 
to  tho  working  up  of  the  raw  m.atcrials  which  it  pro- 
duces : the  manufacture  of  iron  and  iron-waix^  holds 
tho  first  place.  Besides  the  18  furnace.^  at  Hiiltcnlierg, 
there  are  2 high-bla«it  Airmiccs  in  Upper  Cariutbin;  in 
tho  two  circles  there  arc  likewise  61  flatting-mills,  and  steel 
and  iron-plate  works,  &c.  T*he  whole  quantity  of  iron  and 
steel  ware  made  in  the  duchy  is  estimated  at  130,600  ewts., 
of  which  about  37,500  are  of  steel  The  other  manufacturw 
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rojisl^t  of  two  niar.ufuclorics  of  woolleiis,  otio  of  6tulT:> 
and  line  coUon  prints,  nuvtral  of  ribands  and  eottuns,  and  a 
wlnlc-lead  work;  tlio  jirt'otcr  jjurt  ut  KUi^cnrurt.  tho  capital 
of  Oirintlna.  1 ndcjMjiidoutly  of  what  bus  been  c-numerated, 
tbe  duchy  has  few  product*  to  exiwrt,  beyond  hornwl  callle. 
lu  internal  commuiiicaliona  arc  much  facilitated  by 
toad*,  atnoii);'  which  there  is  a skilfully  couhtrucled  one 
across  tbe  steep  and  rocky  Loibl  into  Curniida’. 

Carinlhia  jMWsesses  11  towns,  25  market-towns,  2763  vil* 
lages,  and  ah5)Ut  47.000  houses.  It  has  been  couMdered  as 
one  of  the  German  possessions  of  the  Austrian  crown  e\er 
since  it  became  an  appcndu>rc  of  that  crown  in  the  inid<lle  of 
the  fourteenih  century.  It  has  state*  of  its  own,  consisting 
of  four  sections,  namely,  the  hiBhop*  and  digmlaricH  of  the 
church,  the  aristocracy,  the  equestrian  order,  and  tho  repre- 
seiUativcs  of  low’ll*  and  places  with  markets.  The  execu- 
tive jwwer,  immediately  dependent  upon  tho  central  go- 
vernment in  Vienna,  is  excrcisctl  by  the  chief  board  of! 
administration  {Gtihfrninm.,  literally  government)  at  I.ni-  I 
Imch.  and  the  head  administrulive  nuthorilic*  in  the  duchy  j 
itself  ore  the  provincial  boards  at  Klagciifurt  and  \illach.  | 
Sulionlinato  to  tho  latter  are  70  district  comniissionerships 
in  lynver,  and  14  in  Upj)or  Carinthia.  The  majority  of  the 
inhabitant*  profess  tlie  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  iho 
bish  j)>*  of  Gurk  (at  Klagenfurt),  and  of  LavaiU  (at  St. 
Andrii),  are  suporinlendenUof  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
Luthorans,  whoso  number*  amount  to  about  2(j,000,  cbielly 
inhabit  Upper  Cariniliia,  and  are  witliin  the  secular  juns- 
diction  of  tbo  consistorv  at  Vienna. 

CARI'NUS.  MARCUS  AURELIUS,  succeeded  to  tbo 
throne  conjointly  with  his  brother  Nunioriauu*.  after  the 
death  of  Ihoir  father  Carus,  at  the  beginning  of  a.  i>.  2S4. 
(Crovior,  Histoire  ties  Empereurs  Romain$.)  Hi*  conduct 
at  Rome  during  the  absence  of  his  father  had  been  marked 
by  liceiitioufiiiess.trucUy.  and  extravagance.  His  brother  Nu- 
meriamis,  whose  character  was  good  and  mild,  having  been 
murderetl  by  Aner  on  his  return  from  Persia,  the  wldier* 
elected  Diocletian,  a soldier  of  fortune,  who  iiuineiliately 
put  Aper  to  death.  Diocletian  then  marched  agaitisi  Ca- 
rinus.  Carinu*  collected  the  lriH»p*  that  were  in  Italy,  and 
went  to  meet  Dioclotiun.  Tho  two  armies  mol  in  the 

ttlniusof  Maisiii.  near  Marguni  and  Viminacum.  Cariuus 
lad  at  first  the  advaiituge,  but  many  of  his  own  ofticers. 
who  detested  him  fur  hi*  brutal  conduct,  rose  against  him, 
ami  killed  him  during  tbe  action.  The  two  armies  then 
ceased  the  figlit,  and  proclaimed  Diocletian  sole  cmjieror, 
A.D.  285 
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(nriL  Muwum.  AeVaal  Siw.  niltpr.  S*  ifraicM.l 

C.\'RLI,  GIA'N  RINA'LDO,  was  bom  in  1720,  of  a 
noble  family  at  Capo  d'lstria,  in  the  Venetian  temlor)’. 
Hu  studied  first  at  home,  and  uflerwardii  at  Flambro  in 
the  Friuli,  whcie  he  applied  especially  to  the  mathematical  | 
sciences.  At  the  age  of  tweiity.four  he  was  appointed  by  : 
the  Venetian  senalu  professor  of  a new  chair  of  astronomy 
and  navigation  established  at  Padua.  Ho  invented  acvcral 
impnivcinent*  in  ship-building  for  tlic  V'cnctinn  navy,  and 
had  the  superintendence  of  tlio  naval  school  at  Venice. 
After  seven  years  ho  resigned  his  chair  and  returned  to 
Islria,  to  attend  to  the  management  of  his  private  affairs. 
During  this  lime  he  visited  tho  antiquities  of  Pola,  which  ho 
.afterwards  detailed  at  length  in  hi*  work  on  Italian  anti- 
quities. Ho  hud  for  a companion  in  his  researches  the 
nuluraliftt  Vitaiiano  IXmati,  wluNie  work  on  the  natural  his- 
tory of  tho  Adnalic  wa*  cilited  by  Carli  after  the  author's 
death:  * Suggio  della  Storia  Natunilc  Marina  doll'  Add- 
alico,'  4lo.,  Venezia,  1750.  In  1754  Carli  publisheil  the 
lir.sl  voluino  of  hi*  greot  work,  * Dcllo  Moiiete  e della  Isti- 
tiuiuiio  dellc  Zcccho  d*  Italia**  (On  the  History  of  tho 
(Villi',  and  Currency,  and  on  the  Imsliiuiion  of  the  Mints  of 
Italy).  The  second  volume  appeared  in  1757,  and  the  third 
and  tuurth  in  1760.  (‘atli  employed  nine  years  in  the  com- 
pilation of  this  work,  during  which  he  inspected  the  cabi- 
iiets  nf  medal*  and  tlic  archives  of  Milan,  'rurin,  Tuscany, 
icc.  A new  edition,  with  oerrcctiuns  and  additions  by  the 


author,  was  publUlicd  at  Milan  in  1765,  in  7 vuls.,  4to- 
Carh  begins  the  inunclury  history  of  Italy  with  the  mint  of 
Odourer  at  Ibivvimu,  after  the  fidl  of  the  Wesiern  Empire, 
and  come*  down  a*  fur  a*  the  seventeenth  century,  descnbiiig 
and  illustrating  the  itunmruu*  coin*,  nuttouul  and  foreign, 
which  were  current  in  Italy  during  tho  iiitervemng  ages ; 
their  weight,  title,  legends,  and  relaltvo  value,  and  also  their 
value  compared  with  the  price  of  provisiuiis  at  different 
cpoi'lis.  lie  treat*  also  of  the  eoimoerce  of  buUiun,  and  uf 
the  ficquent  altoraliim*  atid  dcterioraliijiis  which  look  place 
in  the  weight  and  intrinsic  vaUic  of  the  currency  : he  consi- 
ders the  whole  subject  both  in  iu  economical  and  legal  aspect . 
Uarli  demonstrates,  among  other  things,  that  the  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals  in  Italy  wa.i  considerably  greater  in 
the  Hheenth  century,  before  the  discovery  uf  America,  thun  in 
the  eiglileenlh,  and  that  the  real  prire  of  provisions  was 
proportionately  higher;  an  asscrlum  which  appeared  quite 
novel  at  the  tune,  because  the  notuinal  pita:  uf  pruvisiuns 
ap|>cai'ed  higher  at  the  latter  period,  uvring  to  the  intrinsic 
Value  of  the  coin  being  much  lower  than  it  hud  lx?eu 
formerly.  In  Ibe  fiflcenth  century  every  petty  state  of  Italy 
had  its  mint  at  work;  the  mint  of  Venice  alone,  under 
the  Diigc  Mucenigo,  coined  yearly  1,000,UU0  of  gold  sequins, 
besides  200.000  sequins  in  silver  coins.  All  this  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact,  that  Italy  wa»  then  the  rau&t  commenial 
country  in  Europe  ; and  it  serve*  to  confirm  the  accounts  of 
the  prodigious  wealth  of  Italy  previmi*  to  tlic  Frencli  and 
Spanish  invasion*  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cuntury, 
uf  which  wealth  the  innumerable  ^laluces,  churches,  paint- 
ings, and  other  monuments  of  splendour  and  luxury  still 
remaining  in  that  country  are  suflicieiit  evidence. 

In  his  ' Ragionainento  *opra  i Bilanci  econumici  delle 
Nazioni,'  (Jarli  asserted,  against  the  tlien  received  opinion 
of  the  ecoiuuiists,  that  the  balance  of  trade  between  nation 
and  nation  proved  little  or  nothing  as  to  the  real  prosperity 
of  each.  He  wo.s  also  at  variance  with  tho  cconoiuists  in  hi* 
dUHcrtatioii  ‘ Sul  hbero  CJommercio  dei  Graui.  addressed  to 
Pom|>eo  Nero  in  1771,  in  which  he  combated  the  general 
application  of  the  principle  of  the  frceilom  of  the  corn  trade 
under  all  circumstances.  Ho  considered  it  as  a question 
more  of  administration  than  of  commerce.  He  quoted  the 
example  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Sicily,  Apulia,  Egvpt,  &c., 
which  countries  produce  and  export  enovnious  <iuantitie*  of 
' corn,  and  yet  always  remain  j>oor.  Another  intciusliiig  work 
of  Carli  is  his  ' Relazione  sul  Conrimentu  dello  Siutu  di 
Milano.'  The  censimonto  or  catu.sto  was  a survey  and 
valuation  of  all  the  laud*  of  lA>mlmrdy,  eUcclcd  under 
Marin  nicresa,  and  eoropleled  in  1750  for  the  purpose  of 
equalizing  the  land-tax  and  other  public  burtheini.  The 
plan  was  aflcnvards  imitated  in  Pnissia  under  Frederick  II., 
in  France  under  Nu(>olco(i,  and  in  other  countries.  At  the 
same  time  a liberal  municipal  system  was  establishoil  in 
Lombardy,  by  which  every  commune  had  its  council  con- 
sisting of  all  the  proprietors  inscribed  in  the  ccnsimcnto, 
which  council  deliberated  upon  communal  ntfairs,  made 
out  the  yearly  budget,  and  appointed  Ave  deputies  or  admi- 
nistrators of  the  communal  pro|icriy.  This  system  has 
continued  in  Lombardy  to  this  day.  • 

Carli  was  apjwinted  president  of  the  new  council  of  com- 
merce and  public  economy  established  at  Milan  a*  wcdl  as 
of  tbe  board  of  public  studies.  In  those  capacities  he  re- 
paired to  Vienna  in  1765  to  confer  with  the  minister  Kau- 
nitz,  and  was  rcceivftl  at  court  with  great  distinction.  AVhen 
Joseph  11.  went  to  Milan  in  17C*J  he  appointed  Carli  his 
privy  cuuncillor,  and  it  was  at  Carh's  suggcsthin  tlul  the 
emperor  Anally  alioHsbed  tho  tribunal  of  the  Inquisaieii, 
which  had  exisUnl  at  Milan  for  «:nturies.  In  1771  Cnrii 
was  made  president  of  the  new  council  of  Aiiiinces,  wiiich 
made  useful  reforms  in  that  branch  of  ndmiiiistratioii.  His 
labour*  liaving  seriously  impaired  hi*  health,  he  resigned 
the  presidency  of  tho  council  nf  rnmuiercc,  and  devtiluil  his 
time  chicUy  to  complete  his  * Antichitii  llalichc,'  winch  ap- 
]K>arcd  in  178B,  5 vol*.  4to.  Notanhsianding  its  general 
name  the  work  is  chiefly  cngroase.l  by  llie  antiquities  of 
Istria.  Carli  being  now  old  uiid  infirm,  tho  cuq>cror 
I.xo]>o]d  II.  restored  to  him  the  whole  of  the  emolument* 
which  he  had  eiijov  cd  when  in  the  full  exerri.<ie  of  his  olAcc.* 
He  lived  some  v car*  longer,  and  died  in  February.  I7‘J5, 
leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  an  enlightened  ocono- 
inist,  u learned  urcba^ologiAt,  and  n virtuous  magi'^trato. 
He  published  many  other  works,  ainoiig  which  arc.  ‘ I.clicrc 
Ainericane,'  in  which  he  investigates  tho  antiquities  of 
America,  and  refutes  Pauw's  asseUions  in  di^-putwgeuiciit  of 
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the  nutites.  In  liis  * L’Uomo  Libem,  ossia  Ra^itmanionto 

j.ibcrlii  Naturalc  c Civile  dull*  Uonio,*  lio  cam  bate 
Kuusscait’a  theory  of  natural  hberty  : ihia  is  perhap*  the 
best  rofutatiim  of  iho  * Conlrat  He  wrote  also 

sulla  Toscana,’  'Della  Patria  tlcjsli  Italiani,'  * lu- 
il'>|o  del  TentrO  TraKico.'  be.-*itk*s  many  disserlal«ms  un  das* 
si<ral  aubjecU,  on  the  triromet.  on  Ute  Ar^unauU,  on  lie* 
.-rtiKra  Theogony,  on  the  geocraphy  of  llm  antienis,  &e. 
He  wrote  also  a dereneo  of  Paolo  Vergerin,  bishop  of  CnjK) 
d'lstria,  who  was  comlcimied  as  a heretic  by  Pu(h;  Paul 
III.;  11  refutation  of  Tarlarotti,  who  ev’en  in  Carli'a  time 
nKserted  the  existence  of  sorcery  ; several  poetical  compusi- 
lions,  ami  a letter  un  the  gout,  in  which  he  describes  n now 
remedy  which  he  had  discovered  f<ir  that  disease.  Caili  s 
works  were  published  in  19  vols.  five.  Milan.  1781-94,  ex- 
clusive of  his  ‘Italian  Antiquities.'  He  left  also  many 
works  in  M.S.  (Ugoni,  Sioria  della  l.elferalura  Halhina  ; 
J*ecrhio,  Staria  drlC  Ecnnomiit  pubbHca  in  Ualia ; Bossi, 
Elo/rin  Slrtrico  di  Gian  Uinahl'i  Carli.) 

CARLISLE,  an  anticnl  cUy,  parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borough,  and  j>ort,  in  Cumberland,  ;160  miles  N.W. 
by  N.  from  I/mdou  direct  distance,  or  302  by  the  road. 
Carlisle  is  supposed  to  bo  of  Hiltisli  origin,  and  there  is 
reason  to  concluile  that  it  was  a Roman  station,  the  I.ugn- 
vullum  of  tho  Itinerary  of  AiUoniims.  Its  modem  name  is 
Kiid  to  be  derived  from  the  woitl  Luui,  a Saxon  corruption  of 
LmtuvalUim,  to  which  the  British  word  Cuer  is  preOxed.  It 
upinoirs  to  have  been  (Irsl  fortided  about  tho  time,  probably, 
of  Agri<-vda.  Tlie  Danes  destroyed  it  about  tho  end  of  iho 
ninth  century ; and  it  rcmaincfl  desolate  till  after  the  Nor- 
man conquest.  Its  resbiration,  and  the  eccetiun  of  the 
easllc,  are  Attributed  to  William  Rufus.  Tlio  subsequent 
history  of  Carlisle,  down  to  the  junction  of  the  t*o  king- 
doms. is  inttmalc'ly  connected  with  the  wars  between  Kng- 
lau'l  and  Scotland,  and  the  history  of  the  bottler  fetids  and 
f rays.  Carlisle  was  taken  by  David  I.  king  of  Scots,  and 
besieged  afienvanl-s  by  William,  calle^l  the  Lion,  who  did  not 
wucceed  in  his  attempt.  It  sufferefl  rcpealtnl  damage  by 
fire  during  subsequent  sieges.  It  was  occupied  on  ditTcrent 
ciecasions  by  Edward  I.,  who.  in  1306-7,  held  a Parliament 
here,  at  which  was  passed  the  act  printed  amongst  the 
btatutes  of  the  realm  under  tho  title  of  ' tho  Statute  of 
Carlisle.'  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  slopped  in  her  Might 
after  the  battle  of  Langside  at  Carlisle,  from  which  period 
commenced  her  long  imprisonment  in  England.  It  suffered 
severe  jprivatinns  during  the  civil  wars,  having  <lcclarod  for 
(diaries  1.  In  1743  tho  garrison  surrendered  to  Charles 
•Stuart,  the  mayor  and  corporation  presenting  him  with  the 
keys  of  the  city  on  their  knee-;,  and  afterwards  proclaiming 
him  King  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  city  being  re  taken  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  principal  actors  on  this  occa- 
K'lm  sufTi>red,  some  of  them  death,  others  severities  ItUlo 
short  of  it. 

Carlisle,  as  an  important  border-town,  was  early  endowed 
with  iwculiar  priiilcges:  but  down  to  tho  year  1745,  no 
trade  or  manufacture  was  carried  on  in  it  of  the  smallest 
importance.  Being  a fortified  city,  and  .a  place  of  roln,*at  to 
the  surrounding  inhabitants,  it  was,  at  different  periods  in 
its  early  history,  very  populous  ; but  after  the  junction  of 
England  and  Scotland,  under  James  I.,  it  sunk  into  decay, . 
fi-om  which  it  has  only  begun  to  recover  since  the  com- 
menroment  of  the  present  century.  The  population  in 
1763  was  about  4158;  in  1780,  6299;  in  ISOI,  10.221;  in 
|;).3].  the  total  pipulation  amounted  to  19,069. 

Carlisle  is  divided  into  the  aiiticnt  city  and  the  suburbs, 
which  make  together  the  city  jKipulurly  so  railed.  The  an- 
lient  city  was  formerly  the  parliamentary  borough ; but 
under  the  R-fonn  Act,  a large  portion  of  the  snburirs  was 
include<i.  Thu  number  of  voters  on  the  registry  at  the  last 
general  election  <1834)  was  916.  The  suburbs  contain  a 
larger  population  than  the  anticnl  city,  and  about  an  W|ual 
number  of  houses.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Art  the 
town  is  divided  into  five  wards,  with  ten  aldermen  and  thirty 
councillors.  Carlisle  has  returned  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment bince  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

The  princiiial  business  of  Carlisle  consists  in  its  manu- 
factures of  cotton  goods  and  ginghams,  and  in  a coa-sting 
trade.  Some  tratilc  arises  also  fn>m  its  lying  on  the  great 
western  road  from  London  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  In 
1823  a ship  canal  was  roropleiwl  fnim  Carlisle  to  Bownc.«i. 
on  tho  Solway  Frith,  a distance  of  eleven  miles,  by  means  of 
which  vessels  of  80  to  lOU  tons  can  come  up  to  the  town. 
T^re  is  now  frequent  communication  between  Carlisle  and 
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Liverpool  by  steam -vessels.  Considoralde  expectations  of 
an  iiicrcaiK,*  of  irairie  are  entcrlainuil  fnmi  a ruil-r<ntd  now 
in  progress  butueen  Newcastle  and  (jarliale.  whu-h  u»* 
opened  between  Newcastle  and  BleukiuMip.  in  July,  18<6 
Tlie  following  is  a statement  of  the  amount  of  tomiagc  ol 
the  port  of  Carlialc  in  three  diffcrcnl  years:— 


CooAlwise. 

Foreign. 

IuhskU. 

UuUkra*. 

lovsrilk. 

Ouiwiu' 

1823 

14.226 

7.9mi 

719 

lc28 

2.3..186 

18.4-tO 

2,666 

384 

1832 

22.820 

23.392 

2.739 

741 

The  increase  of  late  years  in  Corli.-le  has  U’en  convider- 
nble;  the  new  streets  arc  comparatively  wide  and  hand- 
some, and  the  roads  approaching  the  jdacc  are  excellent. 
The  town  is  very  healtliy.  Tho  mean  quantity  of  ram  at 
Carlisle  for ‘24  years,  1801 — 1824,  was  3fj7l  inches.  Tho 
mean  hciglit  of  the  liaraiiielcr  for  24  years,  29'8-39  inches. 
The  mean  temperature  for  ditto,  •17‘ij3®. 

C.'lrtl^le  is  pleasantly  siluatotl  on  an  eminence,  nearly  in- 
closed by  three  strcauis.  The  largest  of  these,  the  Eden, 
runs  post  the  city  in  a N.W.  direction  into  the  Solway 
Frith  ; the  other  two,  lliu  ('aldew  and  the  Pettrel,  full  miu 
the  Eden  on  the  IV.  and  E.  sides  of  the  city  rcsjieciivdy. 
A handsome  elliptical  brhlge  of  five  arches,  aii-1  of  while 
freestone,  was  erccte<lovcr  the  Eden  in  1812,  at  an  e\pen-o 
of  7U,000/.  Two  stone  hridges,  of  one  arch  each,  are  thrown 
over  the  Cahlew,  and  one  over  the  Pettrel  of  three  arelies. 
about  a mile  from  the  town. 

Bcfiire  tho  UtTornmliun.  there  were  several  ccrl»*siastical 
e«laldislimeti1s  in  the  nly.  In  ihu  year  1133  Henry  1. 
criTiid  Ciulisle  into  a i:ee,  giving  it-*  bishop  jurisdiction  over 
n l.irge  portion  of  (ftmiUTluiid  uml  Wcstmorv'land.  In  the 
third  Ke|>ort  of  the  Church  Coinmis-mncrs  tMav,  18-36) 
amongst  other  alterilionH  suggested  respecting  the  see,  it  i.H 
propohud  that  tho  bishopric  tfl  Sodur  and  Man  should  Iw 
uniKxl  to  that  of  Carlisle.  There  is  hut  one  archdemimry 
in  tho  sec.  Dr.  Puley  was  archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  and  pub- 
lishctl  some  of  his  mast  pi.qnilar  works  while  residing  in  the 
city.  Ho  i^  burieil  in  the  ratlmdral,  whore  a niommient  has 
been  recently  erected  to  bis  memury.  The  catlieiiral  is  an 
anticnl  building  of  rt*<l  freestone,  displaying  specimens  of 
different  styles  of  architecture,  some  parts  ol  which  are 
ashigtied  to  tho  SuxoQ  times.  In  addition  to  tho  cathedral 
and  St.  Mary's,  there  are  three  other  churches, — St.  Culh- 
liert's.  Trinity,  and  Christ  Chmeh. 

An  earldom  of  Curli-lc  was  created  shortly  after  the  Nor- 
man conquest.  It  has  become  three  times  extinct,  by  sur- 
render,  attoindor,  and  death  without  issue.  The  prc.wnt 
carldoro  was  revived  in  IC6I,  and  is  held  by  a branch  of  the 
Howard  I'aiTiily. 

The  castle  of  Carlisle  lies  between  the  city  and  the  Eden, 
cn  u slight  eminence  UN  criouking  the  river.  It  is  still  main- 
tained as  a giirrwoii-forlrcs.s.  Sc-ircely  any  fwrlion  of  tho 
old  walls  and  bulwarks  of  the  nntient  city  now  remains:  a 
great  pan  of  the  city  walla,  and  the  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  gate«,  were  recently  removed  to  promote  the  health 
and  convcnienco  of  the  inliabitanls.  I herc  is  no  city  gaol. 
Tho  county  gaol  and  niunty  house  of  correction  aru  within 
the  city  ; they  were  AnUhed  in  1 827. 

Tlicre  is  an  endowed  grammar-school  in  C^arlisle.  founded 
by  Honrj'  : the  nnmlHir  of  other  schools,  as  given  in 
the  Kducnlion  Returns  for  183-5,  is  47.  , 

The  city  also  contains  a mmibcr  of  chanties  and  benevo- 
lent institutions:  among  which  aru  an  Infirmary,  lately 
crocteil,  A Fever  Hospital,  a Dispensary,  and  a Humane  So* 
ciciy.  There  arc  also  two  literary  inbtitutions. 

The  market  days  are  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  There 
are  fairs  held  in  August  and  Septcroln'r,  i»en»ons  attending 
which  were  anticnily  exempted  frum  all  arrest.  {Ccimmunx- 
entinn  frnm  Carlide,  &c.) 

CARLOS.  DON.  [FinupIT.] 

C.VRLUVITZ  (Carlovaczc.  Hungary),  a well-built  town 
which  extends  fmm  the  E.  foot  of  the  mountains  which  nur- 
round  it  to  the  bank.-*  of  the  DamiU*.  a little  to  the  S.E.  of 
Peterwardein ; it  Ihjs  in  what  is  termed  the  Captaincy  or 
Military  Frontterx  of  Sclavunia.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  arch- 
bishop or  metropolitan  of  the  Greek  church  in  Hungary, 
and  of  a Greek  coiwislory  and  rlniptcr.  The  only  quarter 
of  Carlovitx  w-hirh  has  the  appuuranco  of  a town  is  that 
part  which  adjoins  the  orchiepiscopal  palace ; the  larger 
]Kirlion  of  it  stretches,  like  a lengtlicncd  regularly  laid  out 
viltngi*.  olong  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  It  contains  a ca- 
thedral, three  churches,  a Orcek  theological  seminary,  • 
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.yccum  in  tnuch  repute,  a Roman  Catholic  acaileray,  anfl  an 
Hwiital.  The  mimfwr  of  housses  U about  3U0,  ami  of  in- 
habitanu  about  59i)0;  in  1603  tiie  population  was  4H41, and 
in  1815.  5797.  Tlie  orolibishop  in  the  only  Greek  prelate 
of  th.at  rank  in  the  Austrian  uominions,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Greek  rlorj'v  within  them  are  subject  to  his  juriiuiiction. 
Thu  church  of  Mariafried  on  an  adjacent  eminence  is  huil 
upon  the  sp^’t  on  which  the  treaty  of  1699.  between  I^*op<»hi 
II.  and  his  Polish  and  Venetian  allies  and  Mustapha  II. 
of  Turkey,  was  concluded.  The  traffic  of  the  place  i»  de- 
rived from  its  fisheries  and  transit-tnule,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
j>0rt  of  the  wine*,  which  tho  environs  produce  in  consider- 
able (quantity  ; this  has  in  stime  years  amounted  to  1,600,000 
yrallons.  45'  10'  N.  lat..  20“  10'  K.  lontf. 

C.-V  RI.OW,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  I^instor 
and  diocese  of  J.«it;hlin  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  K.  and 
S.K.  by  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  tnu  Irish  Channel;  on  the  S.W.  and  W,  by  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  and  on  the  N.W.  and  N.  by  Queen's 
County  and  the  county  of  Kildare,  lu  Krcale>t  Icn^h 
from  5».  to  S.  is  29  Enirlish  miles;  breadth,  E.  to  VV„  20.J 
do.;  area,  .146  square  miles,  or  211,440  statute  acres ; gross 
popnlah.m.  1621.  7H.9.V2 ; in  1832.  81.649. 

Thu  county  of  Carlow  (the  smallest  county,  excepting 
Louth,  in  Ireland)  is  in  form  nearly  triangular,  the  direc- 
thm*  of  the  auglcs  being  N.N.E..  W.S.W..  and  S.  respec- 
tively. The  whole  county  may  l>e  considered  as  an  exten- 
ftion  of  the  Rreat  central  plain  of  Ireland,  running  S.  to  a 
point  betw>n!ii  the  Wicklow  and  Wexford  Mountain*  on  tho 
r...  and  the  high  grounds  known  a*  the  ridge  of  l>*inster 
on  Ihe  W.,  ami  traversed  in  a direction  nearly  parallel  to 
its  E.  si'le  bv  the  Barn>w,  which  after  cutting  off  thu  barony 
of  Idrone  West,  changes  its  course  from  S.  to  S.S.E.,  and 
constitutes  llie  W.  IkiumUry  of  the  county,  until  it  leaves  it 
at  its  mearing  with  Kilkenny  and  Wexford,  The  Barrow 
has  been  made  navigable  through  its  whole  course  in  Car- 
low,  and  affords  the  means  of  a considerable  ex^xirt  trade 
to  Carlow,  the  assize  town,  which  is  situated  near  this 
river’s  entrance  into  the  county.  Tlie  gauii  S.  road  fr»)tn 
Dublin  to  Kilkenny  pr>--  -s  thrmigh  Carlow  in  a direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Btriow,  whkh  it  cn^sses  at  Leighlin 
Bridge.  The  roads,  which  arc  numerous  and  mo.stly  in 
goo«l  repair,  are  kept  up  by  county  prc-cntincnts,  and,  ex- 
cepting the  alKivo  line,  have  no  turnpike*.  A railroad  has 
been  projecttKl  nearly  in  the  lino  of  the  chief  S-  road  which 
conneria  Carlow  with  Dublin  and  Kilkenny.  At  present 
Carlow  derives  its  chief  facilities  of  transport  from  the 
Barrow  navigation,  which  aflonl*  a water-carriage  S.  to 
Waierfonl,  and  N.  by  the  Grand  Canal,  a branch  of  which 
meets  it  at  Athy.  to  Dublin  and  the  .Shannon.  The  great 
plain,  of  which  the  county  of  Carlow  may  be  considmil  u.h 
an  extension,  consists  of  limestone,  which  occurs  along  the 
ba.sin  of  the  Barrow  and  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  Ihe 
W.  baronie*.  On  tho  extreme  \\\  of  the  county  however 
the  coal  formation  of  the  CJasllccomer  district  fircupies  a 
segment  near  Oid  I>?ighlin,  while  the  E.  portion  of  the 
county  is  a field  of  granite,  extending  from  the  great  granite 
chain  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford.  \ tongue  of  tho  old  red 
sandstone  formation  of  the  Waterford  Sloiinl.iins  is  in- 
trudud  lictwcon  the  limestone  and  granite,  and  crosses  the 
bed  of  the  Barrow  aliout  the  point  where  it  Incomes  the 
county  lK>undar\‘,  striking  N.  towards  Bagcnalsiown.  In 
the  limcstunc  di.strict  the  soil  is  gravelly  but  worm ; it  is 
lighter  and  more  peaty  in  tho  granite  district.  The  lime- 
stone is  dark,  close-grained,  and  well  ailapted  for  tho  pur- 
iHJ'es  of  building : and  the  granite  is  celebrated  for  its 
whitenosti,  durability,  and  easy  working  under  tho  hammer. 
From  the  facility  also  of  splitting  this  stone  with  the  wedge, 
lintels  of  granite  are  commonly  cniplovetl  in  ca-.es  where 
bars  of  wood  are  use*!  elsewhere,  ami  a common  fence  in 
the  county  of  Carlow  is  u granite  paling,  the  square  lintels 
rusting  on  their  angles  in  notches  on  the  lop.*  of  granite  up- 
right* : the  weight  of  the  stone  keeps  it  in  it*  place  without 
any  fin-thcr  fastening,  ami  iw  hardness  renders  it  the  most 
lasting  of  all  inclosure*. 

W’lth  the  advantage*  of  a good  soil  and  the  mos-t  uni- 
fonoly  resident  proprietary  in  Ireland  (the  rental  of  the 
nropriulary  t*  estimated  at  130,0*<o/.  per  annum),  Carlow 
has  long  held  a corresponding  position  as  an  ngricultural 
and  po'diiclive  county.  The  crajK  generally  raised  are  po- 
tatoes. uheoi,  barley,  and  oafs,  the  pnipirlion  of  each  being 
pretty  much  in  theonler  in  which  they  are  here  otiuincralud. 
J'lio  usual  rotu'iou  is  pjlatne*  succee<lcd  by  wheat;  that 


agnin  by  oati  or  barley,  with  graig-seed  and  clovar,  to  bo 
kept  for  meadow  and  grazing,  for  a longer  or  Hhorler  time  aa 
may  be  convenient  to  the  holder.  Thu  system  of  farming  in 
a great  part  of  Carlow  may  be  said  to  be  good,  particularly 
in  the  ueighlKnirhoixl  of  Carlow,  Leighlin  Bridge,  and 
BngcnaUtowu  ; and  a doi-idcd  improvement  uas  latterly 
taken  pla<»  throughout  the  county,  that  part  of  it  l«r- 
dcring  on  Wexfonl  and  the  lower  part  of  Kilkenny  being 
till'  most  backward.  In  tho  first-named  districts  turnips 
and  other  green  crops  are  freely  cultivated,  and  the  practice 
of  ploughing  in  the  second  emp  of  elowr  is  generally  pur- 
sued. On  111©  whole,  the  county  is  a rich  one,  and  Uie  far- 
mer*, whether  on  a Urge  scale  or  not,  are,  for  their  stations, 
generally  comfortahlc.  The  land  is  chieHy  held  in  fee, 
averaging  15s.  per  acre  to  proprietors,  and  40r.  per  acre  to 
occupiers. 

Carlow  is  divideil  into  six  baronies,  viz.,  Rathvilly  and 
Carlow  on  the  N. : Forth.  Idruue  Ea.*t,  and  Idnme  West  in 
the  centre,  ani]  St.  Mullins  on  tho  S.  The  chief  towns  arc, 
ill  Carlow,  C,*irlow,  the  assize  town  of  the  county;  in  Kath- 
villy,  TuUuw  and  Huckcl.*lawn;  in  Forth,  Cmnegal ; in 
Idrone  East,  Ixighlin  Bri<lge,  BagenaUtown,  and  Borris; 
in  Idrone  West,  Old  Leighlin.  None  of  thc-ic  are  of  any 
importance  us  towns,  except  Carlow  ; I..eiKlilin  Bridge  how- 
ever is  n place  of  considerable  interest  to  tho  antiquary,  with 
a population  of  upward*  uf  21'00 : and  Bageiialslown  is 
likely  to  hecomoonc  of  the  mo>t  nourishing  villages  in  Ire- 
land. The  only  corporate  towns  in  Ihe  county  arc  Carluw 
and  Old  I.#eigl)lin,  which  formerly  returned  two  merabera 
to  the  Irish  parliament  The  latter  place  is  now  a hamlet 
of  some  twenty  cabins. 

The  manufacture  of  coarse  wo>.»llons  was  at  one  lime  car- 
riwl  on  to  some  c;thntt  in  Carlow,  but  the  trade  U now 
altogether  gone,  and  neither  linen  nor  cotton  spinning  has 
yet  been  intro<lured.  The  county  is  ossenlially  an  agricul- 
tural one,  und  its  staple  is  the  raining  and  manufacture  of 
provisions — especially  com,  butter.  Hour,  and  oatmeal.  Tho 
eX}Hjrt  of  corn  from  this  countv  may  be  jmlged  of  by  the 
tables  given  under  Bakruw.  ^fho  export  of  butter  from 
Carlow  tott’n  alone  ha*  varirtl,  within  the  last  ten  years,  from 
25,000  to  3.3,000  firkins,  averaging  70  lbs,  weight  of  butter 
each,  to  which  may  be  added  tO.UOO  firkins  more  for  llm 
reni  iindcr  of  the  county,  shipped  annually  by  w.iy  of  Wa- 
terford. On  the  Barrmv  navigation  there  »»  a fall  of  rather 
mure  than  one  fixit  per  mile,  which  gives  n great  water- 
power. available  for  mill  sites,  at  almc»t  every  weir;  the 
number  of  corn-mills  along  tbe  line  is  accordingly  very 
gri'at,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  these  establishment* 
lie  within  the  limits  of  this  county.  Cum-itnll*  in  Ireland 
are  generally  large  ctliflccs,  and  many  of  those  in  the 
county  of  Carlow  belong  to  the  first  clans  of  such  buildings. 
Along  the  (.'arlow  bank  of  the  Barrow  (with  the  above  ex- 
ceptions) it  i*  calciilaled  that  not  loss  than  200,UUO  barrcla 
of  wheat  (pmduring  330,000  owl*,  of  Qoar.  at  an  average 
price  of  13f.)  and  lOO.OoO  barrels  uf  nats  (producing  lOO.OnO 
ewts.  of  oatmeal,  nt  an  average  price  of  1 1*.)  are  annually 
manufactured ; an  amount  nearly  double  tliat  eflectefl  by 
the  same  power  ton  years  ago.  Tlie  increase  is  rJiiefly 
owing  to  tho  great  improvements  in  milling  machinery 
which  have  taken  place  within  that  lime.  The  provision 
trade  consist*  chiefly  in  harc<u  fur  the  homo  market.  Large 
quantities  of  barley  are  malted  by  the  resident  maltsters 
and  dis-lilloni.  The  value  of  the  landeil  produce  of  Carlow 
ha*  been  estimated  at  1,038.000/.  per  annum. 

The  first  event  of  historical  interest  connected  with  this 
county  l'>«*k  place  a.d.  6.10,  when  a synixl  wa*  held  at  Ohl 
Leighlin  to  adjust  a dispute  which  had  arisen  I'etweeu  the 
Irish  ecclesiastic*  and  the  sec  of  Rome  reganliiig  the  fit 
time  of  celebrating  Kasler.  Of  this  discussion  the  life  of 
Si.  Muiitm,  quoted  by  Ware,  furnishes' tlie  following  cha- 
' racteri*iic  am  cdute  Laserian,  abbot  of  IA^ighhn,  who 
presided  over  15UU  monk*,  defended  Ihe  new  (r.  e.  the  Ro- 
man) order;  wliile  others  adhered  to  the  nutient  (i,  e.  tho 
Iri*h)  form.  • • • Then  St.  Munnu  (Laserian'*  opponent) 
said — “ You  have  three  options  given  you,  O Lasenan  ; lot 
two  l>oi)ks,  one  of  the  old. order  and  another  of  the  new.  lie 
cx-^t  into  the  fire,  and  let  us  sec  which  of  them  shall  escape 
from  the  (lame*.  Or  let  tw  o monks,  one  of  youn  and  an- 
other of  mine,  he  shut  up  in  tho  .*amo  housi',  ami  let  the 
house  he  set  on  firo.  and  wc  shall  sec  whicli  of  them  shall 
escape  unhurt.  l>r  lei  us  both  go  to  the  sepulchre  of  a 
dead  muni:  and  i.'>c  him  up  to  life,  and  he  will  show 
u*^^hiell  order  we  e .ght  to  observe  m the  celebration  of 
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Easter.”  To  which  I^asenan  answered — ” W©  will  not  pro- 
cet-d  lojudt^ment  with  you;  Wcause  wo  know  that  if  you 
cutntnamhHl  3/ount  near  Carlow)  to 

be  ctmnKe«i  into  the  /f'Aite-f'<tc/(/(I.ei{;blm),  ami  ih©  /f'/itVe- 
to  be  removed  to  the  place  whore  Mnunt-Marfce  now 
stands,  that  on  acf'ount  of  your  infinite  laixniri  amt  trrcat 
sanctity  God  would  imme<liiiiely  do  this  for  your  snku.  ' 
.Afterward*  the  people  rolumetl  every  one  to  their  own 
hoines.'  The  svikkI  ended  by  decreein^r  a deputation  to 
Knmo.  where  at^i  r dih|;oiit  inquiry  tlK  Irish  eccleiiastirH 
biTamc  satisfied  of  the  correctnoss  of  the  Koman  crmiputa- 
tion,  and,  ruturnmir,  inir<KluciHl  it  universally  in  Ireland. ' 
The  civil  history  of  the  county  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  Kn>;- 1 
li'h  posMKses  iiltle  or  no  interest.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Enclith  this  part  of  the  country  was  known  as  rumprehend* , 
inn  the  territories  of  Hy-l)ronc  ami  Hv*Cavana|;h.  bcin^ 
the  northern  pnrtion  of  the  territory  of  Hy  Kinsellaah,  the 
p;Wrimuny  of  iXTniot  Mar  Murrotfii,  kin»r  of  I.,em!«ior,  the 
invitcr  ot  Slrungbow.  Isubcl.  dau(;bler  of  Srn>nub'>w  by 
Kva,  dauttliter  of  Dermot,  marrie<t  (MdD)  William  Karl 
Mer'hal,  one  of  the  invadincT  nobles,  who  in  her  riiiht  suc- 
cciwhsl  to  the  principality  of  I.einster.  This  Willium,  who 
was  lyird  Justice  of  Ireland,  cranievl  the  fu.st  charter  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Catherlaffh,  as  tiic  pr<>sent  county  town  wus  i 
then  called,  about  120)< ; and  King  John  coming  to  Ireland 
in  1216  ina<le  the  county  shiro  ground.  William  Karl 
Marshal  and  Pembroke  dying  in  1219  left  five  sons  and 
flvu  daughters,  and  on  failure  of  the  male  line  his  immense 
estatv^  devolved  upon  the  latter,  viz.,  to  Maud,  who  mar- 
ried Koger  Bigod  Earl  of  Norfolk,  ('arlow;  to  Joan,  who 
niurru-d  Warren  I.ord  Montehisnev,  M exfonl ; to  Isabella, 
who  married  Gilbert  Karl  of  GinunMer,  Kilkenny:  to 
Sihilla.  who  marriiHl  William  Earl  Ferrers  and  l).irby. 
Kildare;  an.d  to  Eva.  who  marrio<l  William  do  Kn-ott  L/ml 
of  Hreckii'ck.  Iamx,  part  of  the  present  Qiiecirs  O'linty  : 
wlucii  great  partition  was  tiia<ic  lM>tvvc«n  the  cu-huire^ses  at 
WootlstiK'k  on  the  3rd  May,  3Ut  Henry  III.  Kmra  R«iger 
Earl  of  Norfolk  the  lorfUliin  of  Carlow  pa».s«?d  to  the  crown, 
and  Irom  Maml  his  wife  llie  barony  of  Idronc  pati<‘d  by 
grant  in  fee  to  the  family  of  Carew.  The  lordship  of  the 
oiunty  was  next  granted  hy  Edward  I.  to  Thomas  de  Bro* 
iherinn.  and  from  him  descended  through  the  family  of 
Howard,  carls  of  Norfolk  and  lords  ot  Carlow,  till  forfeited 
bv  the  statute  of  absentees  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  VIII. 
l^hcse  lords  palatine  are  thus  ilcscrilioil  liy  Sir  John  Ihivies: 

* These  absolute  paUtiuc'ii  did  make  hamns  and  knights, 
did  exerciiM’  high  justice  in  all  |M>iiits  within  their  terri- 
tiK'ies,  ereotevl  courts  for  criminal  and  civil  causes,  ami  for 
their  own  revenues,  in  th«  same  form  as  the  king's  courts 
were  establihlicil  in  Dublin  ; made  their  own  judgtm,  .si'm’- 
schalls,  shunflk,  coroners,  or  e^chealors : so  that  the  king's  I 
writ  did  not  rim  in  these  cnunties  hut  only  in  the  chiin’h  i 
lumU  lying  within  the  same,  which  wero  cuilicd  tlio  cross,  | 
wherein  the  king  made  a sheriff:  and  so  in  each  of  thf'O  i 
rounlitw  pahumate  there  were  two  slieriffs.  one  of  the 
lilM'iiy  and  one  of  the  cross.'  Rut  these  turds  residing  ut  a 
distance  gradually  slackened  the  oxertusc  of  their  privileges, 
anti  the  descendants  of  the  dupussessefl  Irish  taking  ail* 
vantage  of  the  Ux  administration  of  their  deputies,  and 
heaih'd  hy  one  of  the  Kavannghs,  a descendant  of  Uermot 
Mac  Murrogh,  began  fimubly  to  repossess  tlKuiuelves  uf 
their  antieiit  patrimony,  in  which  attempt  thev  were  ulti- 
mately so  successful  that  in  the  37th  Edward  l(l.  an  order 
isHued  pro  barno  amnvendo  a Cat/ierlogh  U4r</uc  wJ  Dub- 
lin— for  withdrawing  the  boundary  of  the  palo  from  Carlow 
to  Dublin— the  country  S.  of  Naas  having  fallen  com- 
ph-tely  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish.  Rirhanl  II.,  a.d.  1394. 
and  again  in  1399,  undertiHik  expeditions*  for  the  recovery 
of  the  revnitvil  counties,  but  although  he  forced  some  of  the 
Irish  chieftains  to  a temporary  show  of  obedience,  he  wa.s 
linally  obligoil  to  return  to  England  without  accomplishing 
his  object.  The  whole  county,  including  Carlow  town  and 
castio,  seems  to  have  remained  in  the  bands  of  the  Kava- 
naghs  ond  other  native  chiefs  till  1494,  when  the  Kilx- 
gurulds  seized  the  castle,  which  they  held  till  after  the  un- 
vucc»!k«llil  rebellion  of  Lord  Thomas  Kiizgcrald  in  1537. 
In  this  yeor  the  resumption  of  the  lonlship  of  Carlow,  al- 
ludid  to  above,  t^k  place ; by  which  moans  the  crown  was 
afterwards  enabltxl  to  grant  large  estates  to  the  family  of 
Butler  in  this  county.  In  15&78ir  Peter  Carew,  descendant 

* Tbe  pfucemtiiiiis  of  the  Eb*IiUi  omy  in  th»  l*;.!  opniitioa  u*  mitRitely 
IcUiUa  In  tli<'  M'S.  uC  lie  U M«riue,  «ho  m^'nm|t*uM  ih#  kiag  <n  tlw  uccs* 
Til*  Mtt.  litit  IfTTM  lr*B*h'^  frd  riMiihr^ln  ilit  * 


of  the  last  proprietor  ufldroinv.  into  which  he  Ka»t.naahs 
liail  forcibly  intruded  in  the  reign  of  Edwru*!,^  111.,  cxhibiiecF 
his  claim  to  this  barony,  and  having  otabliahcd  it  to  the 
suiisfuciioii  of  the  council,  entered  on  posscuion.  und  ‘dealt 
in  such  good  order  with  the  Kavunaghs,  and  «>  honourably 
used  himself,  that  they  all  voluntarily  yielded  up  their  lamU, 
and  submitte<l  ihemsiilves  to  his  devotion.'  dloukur.)  He 
appears  to  have  la'cii  a great  benefuetor  to  this  part  of  liiu 
country,  having  divided  tho  bunmy  into  manurs.  and  esta- 
blished  munor  courtb  lor  determining  rauiSM  arcorthug  to  the 
English  law,  keeping  a strung  force  at  ]..eigblin  Brulge. 
where  hi>  was  celebrated  for  his  splendid  hi»pitj|ity,  and 
overawing  while  he  com-ihated  his  turbulent  noiglilNiurs. 
Sir  Peter  f^urew  dip'll  1 579,  und  his  son  Sir  Peter Carew  was 
killed  at  Gtvndalogli  in  a battle  with  the  O Barnes  of  Wick- 
low in  15bU.  after  which  the  Kuvannghs  once  more  inudo 
head  in  Carlo's',  and  IXmneU  S]ximugh  (tiie  SpaninnI). 
their  leader,  joining  with  Feagh  Mac  Hugh,  chief  of  the 
U Byrne?.,  commenced  a predatory  warfare,  which  lustvil 
from  1590  till  ICul,  when  Sir  Oliver  l..ainbart  nt  length 
reduced  both  to  bublnis^^on.  During  this  insurrection  Kavu- 
iiagh  had  upwards  of  lobO  men  of  his  owti  name  in  the  field, 
anil  after  his  suimusHiun  furnished  a small  force  of  his  own 
people  against  Tyrone,  in  aid  of  whoso  great  rebellion  he 
had  nrigmally  rtsen  in  arms. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  largo  tracU  uf  the  county 
of  Carlow  had  been  granted  to  the  Butlers  uud  Filzgonilils, 
and  in  the  succeeding  reign  their  estates  were  cviuflrmed, 
as  well  us  considerable  possessions  to  the  Earl  of  Thomond, 
to  the  hiibmittud  K.ivanaghs.  .and  among  other  grants  was 
that  of  tliu  entire  bamny  of  Idronc,  which  scenni  to  have 
e*che.iled,  on  .Sir  Peter  C'arew's  death,  to  the  family  of  Bag- 
nail.  The  forfeitures  co«se<iuent  on  the  different  wars  up 
to  I69U  did  not  make  any  very  material  change  in  the  dis- 
tributiaii  of  pro|>crty,  the  attainted  proprietors  in  this  county 
being  few  in  number.  Dudley  Bagnall,  Esi;..  was  the  ehtef 
sufferi'r.  and  the  di<.tnhutiuii  of  his  estates,  with  tlioso  of 
John  VViirii K ij , Jolin  Baggot,  E«q.,  and  Dird  Oalmoy, 
iiilrudueed  a lew  m-vr  iiaines,  still  of  great  rcspcctubilitv, 
into  the  coumy.  Tho  total  amount  of  forfeitures  in  IficK 
was  26.393  Irish  acres,  valued  at  that  time  at  7913/. 
per  annum.  In  the  relMdlion  of  ]79s  Carlow  was  the  scone 
of  several  engagements.  On  the  25tli  May  the  relieU  at- 
tacked tho  town  of  Carlow,  and  were  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of  6ii9  men  ; on  the  same  day  u Imtdo  vru>  fought  at  Hae- 
kelstoun.  in  which  the  insurgents,  said  to  have  been  13,900 
stnmg.  wero  detbalcd  with  ctiii-.i4leralde  h'Sx : and.  on  the 
night  pn^eding.  Borns  Houm.',  the  rcsiden<«  of  Mr.  Kava- 
tiagh.  was  attacked  by  59U9  of  the  |>eas8iitry.  who  were  re- 
pulsed Imth  on  this  occasion  and  on  the  2 1th  June  when 
they  oasailod  the  town  of  B-rns.  Leighhn  Bridge  and 
BagonaUtovvn  were  also  attnckid  with  a like  suercss.  The 
amount  of  ci>rn|>t'ns{itiun  claimvsl  fur  los-es  sustained  in  this 
rebellion  by  the  county  was  24.K54/.  14*.  7d.  The  county 
tnos.  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  resident  landlords  and  an  attacheil  ]iea- 
santry,  hut  of  late  years  society  has  been  much  torn  by 
dmensions  liotb  civil  and  rehgiuna. 

Tlio  chief  aniiqutUes  of  the  <*ountv  arc  military  ; crom- 
lechs, near  the  towns  of  Carlow  ami  Hackctfitoun,  and  the 
cathedral  church  at  Old  l.«ighlin,  being  the  only  pagaii 
an<I  ecclesiastical  monuments  of  interest.  Of  the  cromlecha 
that  near  Carlow  ia  the  mo«t  remarkable  : the  covering- 
stone  hero  i^'ighs  nearly  90  tons.  Of  the  castles  tho^e  at 
Carlow,  Tullbw,  and  Leighlin  Bridge,  are  the  most  antient  • 
tho  building  of  all  is  attributivl  to  Do  Lacey.  AtClon- 
roullin,  in  the  barony  of  Forth,  are  tujine  traces  of  the  castle 
of  Dunnoll  Spaniagh  Kavanagh  ; Cloghgrenan.  a ca.vlle  of 
tho  Builerw  on  the  right  liank  of  the  Barrow,  is  still  stand- 
ing. Clonmorv.  another  stronghold  of  the  same  family,  situ- 
ale<l  near  Hacketstown,  remains  in  a state  of  good  preserva- 
tion : it  is  a noble  pile  of  170  feet  square,  flankvd  with 
square  towers  at  the  angles. 

In  1821  the  number  of  young  persons  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  this  county  was  7059  ; in  lb24  tiuTew<>re  ICGschoids, 
educating  8461  Hcholari,  of  whom  7000  were  K4>nian 
Catholics,  and  1400  wero  Protestants. 

The  county  expense*  arc  levied  by  annual  grand  jury 
assessments.  The  only  public  institutions  for  eliarilablo 
purpose.^  arc  a lunatic  asylum,  fever  liospttni.  and  inllrmury 
at  Carlow,  dispensaries  at  seven  other  tow  its  throughout  tho 
county,  and  fever  hospitals  at  TuUow  and  Bagenalstown- 
, X’uvvrty  doe»  ool  usuuo  tho  »aiue  dreadful  form  here  os  iu 
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mtn]r  otlicr  couTitie»  of  Irdan*! : slill  it  would  appear,  from  j 
the  rc»i)rti»  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor,  that  altiioufjh  the  I 
more  di>treswod  classes  in  Carlow  nt-ilher  eraiprate  jicriodi- ! 
cally  to  Kn^land,  nor  willinjfly  betake  tUem-'iolves  to  open 
beifi;intr.  there  is  a ujcai  amount  of  sufferinp  among  the  | 
labouring  peasantry  during  the  winter  months  Qtid  from 
June  to  August  annually.  Women  of  hxHC  character  are 
scarcely  known  in  lltc  country  parts,  and  persons  of  illcgi* 
trmatc  birth  labour  under  coiwielcrable  odium. 

In  1831  the  population  consisterl  of  41,830  males,  and 
81.988  females,  total  81,988  penwms.  constituting  14,609 
fumihes.  of  which  8163  were  employed  chiefly  in  auncul- 
lure,  t?38l  wore  cngagc<l  in  trade,  manufacturw.  and  hamli- 
craft  f56  individuals  being  employed  m machine  making), 
and  3s65  not  included  in  either  class.  Number  of  houses 
inhabited,  13,375;  uninhabited.  395  ; huihUng,  109;  total, 
13.779;  do.  in  1832.  13.9U6  ; do.,  in  182l.l3.u:8. 

Carlow  county  returns  two  members  to  the  imperial  par- 
liaiticni,  and  supports  two  newspapers,  both  publiahcil  in  the 
county  town,  which  returns  one  member. 

Tlie  liiniory  and  antUjuilies  of  the  county  have  lately  been 
illustralc<l  in  a work  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Kyan.  which 
I'urnUhes  all  llm  historical  facts  of  iui}>oriancc.  For  statistical 
and  Keographical  details  see  Stat.  Surrey  of  (he  County  of 
Carlow,  Pariiamentiinf  Papers  and  ItefH/rls  ; Trans.  Geu- 
lofl.  Society,  vol.  v.  “fnis  portion  however  of  the  present 
notice  is  chiefly  dcrivcil  from  actual  obsei^'ation. 

CARLOW,  the  assize  town  of  the  county  ofCarlow,  situ- 
ated in  the  parish  and  harony  of  the  same  name,  50  English 
miles  S.S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  boundaries  of  the  nntienl 
borough,  including  only  that  portion  of  the  town  which  stands 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow,  have  been  cxtendetl  by 
the  3d  ami  3rd  Will.  IV*.,  c.  89,  and  now  embrace  the  sub- 
urb of  Graigue,  in  the  Queen's  Omnty,  on  the  right  bunk 
of  the  river : the  extent  of  iheantient  Imrough  is  383  statute 
acres,  and  that  of  the  additional  portion  1 14  acres,  with  a 
total  |H)pulation  of  10,612  persons. 

The  town  of  Carlow  grew  up  round  the  castle  which  was 
foundcil  lierc  by  the  early  English  ronqnerors  about  the  end 
<»f  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  erecte<l  into  a borough  by 
William  Katl  Morshal  about  1308,  ami  was  surrounded  with 
walls  in  1363  by  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  removed  the 
king'sexchoquer  hither  fromDublin.  Down  to  the  revolution 
of  1688  the  history  of  the  castle  U that  of  the  town.  It  is 
saitl  that  the  cusilo  was  seized  in  1397  by  Donnell  XFac  Art 
Knvanagh  : and  it  appears  to  have  been  occasionally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Irish  till  about  14  94.  w'honit  was  seized  by  u 
broUier  of  (he  earl  of  Kildare,  and  after  a siege  of  ten  days 
was  taken  from  him  by  the  lord  deputy  Sir  Edward  Poyn- 
ings.  During  Tyrone's  rebellion  Cariuw  castle  was  held  by 
the  queen's  wardens  ; and.  in  the  wars  subsequent  to  the 
relicllion  of  1641,  was  ineffectually  bc^iioged  by  the  Irish 
(April,  1642).  It  was  next  occupictl  by  the  royalists  under 
Captain  Rcllcw,  and  on  the  24th  July,  1660.  after  a short 
hiegc,  was  surrendereil  to  Sir  Hardresai  Waller,  command- 
ing a division  of  Ireton's  parliamentary  forces.  In  July, 
IG(M.  the  manor  of  Carlow  was  granted  loDoiiogh  O'Brien 
earl  of  Thomond,  and  the  office  of  constable  of  the  castle 
was  liestowed  on  him  and  his  son  Brian  in  consideration  of 
his  Kiirrcndcr  of  certain  castles  in  Tipperary  and  Limerick. 
In  1614  the  castle  and  lovrn  of  Carlow  wore  grunted  to  Sir 
Charles  Wilmot,  knt.,  at  an  annual  rent  of  Cr,  8r/. ; amt.  in 
1613,  Juinc^  1.  granted  a charter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cur- 
low,  constituting  the  town  a borough,  to  be  governed  by 
portreeve  and  burgesses.  This  chorter  was  confirmed  by 
tiie  26th  Charles  11..  which  constitutes  the  borough  u cor- 
poration consisting  of  sovereign,  hurgesses,  and  commonalty, 
and  i»  the  governing  charier  of  the  town  ut  present.  Tlie 
most  remarkable  object  of  antiquity  in  Carlow  is  the  castle 
now  in  ruins.  Its  dilapidation  has  been  comparatively 
recent.  The  whole  slruclure,  n square  of  l05  feet,  with 
massive  round  towers  at  the  angles,  w'as  standing  in  1814, 
when  an  injudicious  attempt  was  made  to  modemizu  it  by 
piercing  new  windows  niid  diminUhing  the  thicknei^s  of 
the  walk,  in  consequence  of  which  more  than  one-half  of  the  i 
budding  fell  to  the  ground.  Its  ruins,  consisting  of  one 
curtain  wall  with  its  tUnking  towers,  alniut  65  feet  in  height, 
stand  over  the  left  bank  of  the  Harrow,  and  still  form  a 
prominent  and  pirturesque  object.  Under  the  south  side  of 
thc'O  rums  the  Hurrin.  a small  river  (lowing  westward  from 
the  barony  uf  Fortli,  enters  tlie  B.irrow  nearly  at  right 
angles.  The  town  o>nsisl»  ci.ieily  of  two  main  stifets,  one 
runumg  nearly  parallel  with  the  Barrow  , aud  crossing  the 


Burrin  by  n neat  metal  bridge ; (lie  Otitcr  at  right  anglca 
leading  lu  iho  suburb  of  Graiguc,  in  the  Queen’s  County, 
by  a hundsutne  baluslraded  stone  bridge  over  the  BarrowJiu- 
mediatcly  north  of  the  castlo.  Over  against  the  castle,  on 
the  nurtli  side  uf  the  latter  street,  stands  the  parish  church, 
Q rcs()ectablc  edifice  ornamantc<l  with  a spire  of  very  elegant 
proportions,  erected  in  1834  at  an  exixmse  of  IBUu  ^ineos. 
At  tho  intersev^tion  of  the  main  streets  is  the  old  court- 
house, now  shut  up  since  tho  opening  of  the  new  building 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town  on  the  northern  side.  The  new 
court-house  is  an  octagonal  building  of  cut  stone,  with  » 
handsome  portico  of  Ionic  columns,  approocheil  by  a fine 
(light  of  steps,  and  elevated  on  a massive  balustraded  base- 
ment ; it  forms  a very  ornamental  termination  to  the  main 
street  which  here  diverges,  the  eastern  brunch  leading  to  Uio 
Dublin  road,  the  western  towards  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and 
villas  of  the  gentry  situated  along  that  bank  of  the  Barrow. 
The  Human  Catholic  church  and  college  stand  on  tho 
eastern  outskirts  of  tho  town,  and  ore  both  fine  buildings  * 
the  former,  adorned  with  alofty  and  highly  ornamented  outa- 
! gonal  tower,  was  consecrated  in  1834,  and  cost  18,000/. ; the 
latter,  a plain  but  extensive  edifice,  was  originally  founded 
in  1789  for  the  education  of  lay  and  ecclesiastical  Roman 
Catholics.  A new  wing  was  added  in  1838,  and  (ho  house 
is  now  calculated  for  300  students.  This  building  cost 
13,000/.  There  is  also  a Roman  Catholic  convent  here, 
fiiunded  16)1,  with  a school  (now  in  connexion  with  the 
national  board)  attached,  which  cost  2600/.  The  late  Dr. 
Dviylc,  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  was 
the  chief  promoter  of  these  foundations.  The  county  gaol, 
to  which  large  additions  were  made  in  1832,  stands  on  the 
smith  side,  and  is  a well-regulated  establishment,  whore  em- 
ployment is  provided  fur  prisoners  of  both  sexes.  Here  is  a 
barrack  fur  two  companies  of  infantry  and  a troop  of  horse. 
Thu  town  is  not  lighted,  and  there  is  no  public  supply  of 
water,  which  is  procured  from  the  rivers  and  hy  private 
pumps.  Coal  is  brought  from  the  neighbouring  coal  district 
I in  the  Queen's  County,  and  by  tho  Barrow  from  Ross  and 
j Waterford  ; but  the  principal  fuel  used  by  the  lower  clasa 
is  turf,  which  is  procured  from  tho  borders  of  tho  adjoining 
! county  of  Kildare.  The  chief  manufacture  carried  on  hero 

I is  that  of  (lour  and  oatmeal,  large  grinding  mills  being 
driven  both  by  the  Burrin  and  Barrow  ; there  are  two  brew- 
eries utnl  oric  distillery,  and  a considerable  quantity  of 

I barley  is  malted  in  the  town.  The  butter  trade  is  cairied 
on  extensively,  and  the  brand  of  Mr.  Samuel  Huughton. 
the  chief  exporter  of  tins  article  from  Carlow,  bears  tho 
j highest  character  among  Irish  butters  in  toe  English 
market. 

Ill  1821  the  population  of  that  part  of  Carlow  in  thir 
county  of  Carlow  was  8035,  and  in  1831,  9114,  viz.  4368 
males,  and  4846  females,  forming  3005  families,  of  which  9ft 
were  chiefiy  engaged  in  agriculture,  824  in  trade,  mariulac-- 
turos  and  handicriJL  and  1085  not  included  in  either  deno- 
mination. Houses  inhabited.  1351,  building,  11 ; unoccupied, 
136,  to  which  may  be  added  1600  persons  and  146  house* 
for  Graigue:  5IC  houses  of  the  total  number  were  thatclicd. 

In  1834  there  wore  in  Carlow  15  Roman  Catholic  and  12 
Protestant  schools,  educating  1035  males  and  662  females  ; 
and  in  1834  there  w'crc  on  the  liouks  of  the  various  schoola 
876  males  ainl  743  females.  The  number  of  students  at 
presenlin  the  college  is  163,  mostly  ecclesiastical,  who  pay 
25/.  per  annum  each  ; lay  students  pay  34/.  '2s.  td.  Of  the 
national  schools  one  eihicates  300  males,  ami  the  other  269 
females,  both  in  ctinncxion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  con- 
vent. Here  is  a Protestant  frcc-school  with  a soup-kitchen 
for  the  mior  attocheil ; the  number  of  pupils  is  from  200  to 
350.  Under  tho  same  roof  are  the  apartincnls  of  an  indus- 
trious association  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  female 
peasantry',  of  u Protestant  orphan  society,  ami  of  a Protestant 
ln'iunolent  society  for  clothing. 

Tho  lunatic  asylum  for  the  counties  of  Carlow,  Kddarc, 
Wcxfonl.  Ktlkctiny,  and  Kilkenny  city,  which  is  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  town,  was  opened  in  1831;  it  cost  22,.'S53/. 
iOz.  i\d.,  is  calculated  to  accommcKlate  106  patients,  and  it 
supported  at  an  expense  of  about  2000/.  per  annum.  In 
1833  there  were  4Q  patients,  and  in  is36,  123. 

Carlow  is  a neat  and  thriving  town,  situated  in  a rirh 
country,  and  is  tne  residence  of  many  respectable  individuals. 
(Ryan’s  Ihxtory  of  the  County  of  Carlow  ; Parliamentary 
l*(jHirt.<  ami  Papers;  Oripintd  Communiealious.) 

CARLSBAD,  a royal  viwn,  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters,  and  built  ou  both  banka  of  tho  Tep),  is  in  the  circle 
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of  Ellbn^en  in  l^hemia.  Tlic  warm  Sfiring  to  which  it  is 
imlcbU'U  tor  its  ccivbrily  apjicani  tu  have  been  well  known 
even  in  tho  suveiUh  century,  by  the  name  of  Tepliwoily,  for 
the  Bohemians  uf  that  day  constructed  altars  to  their  divi- 
nitics  out  of  the  stones  over  nhirh  the  sprint;  made  its 
way.  It  did  nut  attract  much  attention  until  tho  year 
I.ljo.  when  Charles  IV.  and  his  attendants,  as  the  tradition 
says,  while  following  the  chore  in  iU  vicinity,  having 
hunteil  a stag  to  the  cilgo  of  a precipice,  drove  the  animal 
down  it:  one  of  the  hounds  that  leapt  after  the  prey  find- 
ing  himself  immerscsl  in  a cuncenleil  spring  instead  of 
alighting  on  firm  ground,  set  up  so  pitiful  a howl  that  some 
of  the  huntsmen  came  to  his  assUUnce.  Charle.H'a  body’ 
physician,  Beier,  was  one  of  the  party,  and  formed  so  high 
an  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  tho  water,  that  he  recommended 
his  royal  master  to  use  it  for  the  cure  of  some  ailment  under 
which  he  labouroa.  Tlio  result  having  established  its  otfl- 
eacy,  Charles  foumleil  a fice  town  on  the  spot,  settled  the 
inhabitants  of  a neighbouring  village  upon  it,  ordered  batlis 
ji  be  opened,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  thorn.  , 

CarUbad  U in  a deep  narrow  valley,  and  contains  about 
590  homes:  the  resident  inhabitants  are  nearly  30U(>  in 
Minber.  The  valley  is  traverscrl  by  the  Tepl,  which  falls 
iito  the  Eger  just  below  the  town,  and  is  boumled  on  every 
side  by  lolty  heights  of  granite.  Tho  houses  branch  out 
hito  three  distinct  ravines  or  lesser  valleys,  which  are  under 
the  brow  of  the  Huramerberg,  Kreuzberg.  and  lujrcnzberg. 
A more  delightful  SK;cne  cannot  be  conceived  than  the  pro> 
sports  from  the  summit  of  these  heights,  particularly  the 
Kreuzberg.  The  hot  springs,  which  arc  close  to  tho  banks 
of  the  Tepl.  consist  of  tho  Sprudel,  near  which  arc  s«»me 
Huit-wurks:  tho  HygeiaWolIj  the  Schluss-Spring.  which 
di-iappeared  in  Ulbti  and  returned  in  la2d:  and  tho  Now, 
Mill,  Bernhard.  Theresia,  and  Spilul  Wells.  They  emit  a 
delicate  vapour,  which  constantly  hangs  over  tho  town,  and 
has  a peculiar  odour.  The  whole  of  the  springs  have 
been  estimated  to  yield  al>out  l‘28,'ir2  eimer  (1,923,180 
gallons)  in  the  24  hours,  of  which  1,66‘J,.100  flow  from  the 
Sprudel  and  Hygeia  sprinirs  alone.  There  are  vapour 
and  oilier  baths.  The  Wiesen  Street,  a small  row  of 
houses,  lines  tho  banks  of  the  Tepl;  and  on  a line  with 
it  are  two  sets  of  assembly  rooms,  as  well  a%  the  Pup* 
pische  Aliw,  a promenade  oflinie  and  chestnut  trees,  uiuler 
which  stands  are  erected  for  the  sale  of  millinory.  fancy  ar- 
tides,  See.  The  church,  townhall,  theatre,  assembly  rooms, 
hospital,  and  market-place  are  the  chief  buddings.  On  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tepl  arc  what  arc  called  the  Old  and  New 
Me-vdows,  forming  a handsome  terrace,  lined  with  well- 
built  houses,  ornamented  with  a theatre,  and  planted  with 
trees.  The  vicinity  of  CarUbad  abounds  in  pleasant  walks 
and  drives.  The  visiters  have  increased  from  226  to  up- 
wards of  2000,  on  tho  average,  annually  since  the  year 
t7G4  ; in  some  scason.s  there  have  ticen  4UU0.  An  hospital, 
into  which  about  )30  strangers  are  yearly  rulmittcd,  wa.<i 
founded  here  in  1812.  There  are  munufaclorus  of  ui-odles, 
cutlery,  hardware,  arms,  &c.  50°  hi*  N.  lat.,  12°  52'  E. 

long. 

C.\RLSKRONA.  a town  in  Swe<len.  in  the  province  of 
Blekinge  or  C^rlskrona  Liin,  56^  10'  N.  l&t..  and  15^  30'  E. 
long.  It  is  built  on  a small  island  and  a few  adjacent 
rocks,  and  united  to  tho  main  land  by  a long  bridge,  which 
unites  three  rocks,  lying  one  l»ehind  the  other,  between  the 
Sown  and  the  continent,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
ono  very  long  bridge.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  straight, 
but  the  ground  on  which  the  town  stamU  is  uneven.  The 
liouses  are  commoniv  good,  though  small ; many  of  them 
are  built  of  stone  and  the  rest  of  wood. 

This  town  is  tho  station  of  the  Swedish  navy.  The  har- 
bour, formed  by  a series  of  islands  lying  al>out  three  miles 
distant  from  the  continent,  is  spacious,  safe,  and  convenient, 
and  has  depth  enough  for  the  largest  men-of-war.  There 
are  three  entrances.  Tho  principal  rnlratiee  opens  to  tho 
S.  opposite  the  town,  between  tho  islands  Aspu  and  Tjurkii, 
on  which  strong  furtiCcaiions  have  been  erected  to  defend 
the  port.  This  is  the  only  entrance  that  is  practicable  for 
the  larger  vessels.  The  entrance  to  tho  W.  rtf  it  is  called 
Asptisuiid.  and  may  be  entered  by  frigates,  and  still  smaller 
vessels  find  admission  into  the  harbour  by  the  E.  entrance, 
called  Skulicsund. 

The  dry  dorks  of  this  harbour  have  always  attractwl  the 
atteuiion  of  foreigners.  The  old  dork,  built  in  the  begin*  j 
wing  of  the  la^it  century,  is  cut  in  a hard  rock,  and  is  200  i 
feet  long  by  80  feel  wide  - it  is  deep  enough  fur  the  largest  | 


vessels.  The  new  dork  is  much  more  extensive,  and  <x>n 
siHts  of  several  divisions  fur  the  building  of  dilTercnt  kinds 
of  vessels;  it  is  likewi^  cut  in  hard  nick,  and  was  made 
towards  the  eml  of  the  last  century.  Tho  other  buildings 
are  the  arsenal,  tho  artillery -yard,  and  the  admiralty.  The 
greatest  inconvenience  to  which  tho  inhabitants  arc  ex- 
posed is  tho  want  of  good  water : that  which  is  drawn  from 
the  wells  in  the  town  is  brackish,  and  the  poorer  classes, 
who  use  it,  are  subject  to  putrid  fevers  in  summer ; goi>d 
water  is  brought  from  a distance  of  more  than  four  miles. 
Carlskrona  is  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and 
contains  about  12.500  inhabitants:  its  commerce  is  unim- 
portant. (Schubert's  TravfU.) 

CAKLSRUHE.  the  capital  of  Uic  grand  duchy  of  Baden 
and  residence  of  the  grand  duke,  is  in  the  circle  of  the 
Middle  Rhine,  and  lies  about  four  miles  R.  of  the  Rhine 
and  about  13  from  the  edge  of  the  Black  Forest.  It  stands 
at  an  elovation  of  372  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sen  and  50 
feet  above  that  of  the  Rhine.  Its  origin  was  a hunting- 
seat  built  on  the  s]iot  by  Charles  William,  Margrave  ot 
Baden,  118  years  ago.  It  is  constructed  in  the  form  of  nn 
extended  fan,  tho  present  palace  constituting  the  contra! 
point,  from  which  32  avenues  diverge : . hitherto  1 ) only  of 
these  avenues  have  been  lined  with  rows  of  houses,  which 
form  the  main  streets  of  which  the  town  at  present  consists. 
Some  of  them  arc  spread  into  the  l>cauiiful  forest  of  Hart, 
which  is  situated  to  tho  N.  and  W.  of  Carlsruhe : on  tho 
other  side,  gardens,  flelds,  and  meadows  cncirele  the  town. 
Tho  streets  commence  from  a semicircular  row  of  hand- 
some houses  with  arcades  to  them,  which  fronts  the  palace 
and  is  called  tho  Grout  Circle.  The  whole  area  which  tho 
town  occupies  is  .100  acres.  One  side  is  open,  another 
walled  in,  and  a third  paliisaded ; it  is  entered  hy  seven 
gates:  the  entire  number  of  streets  is  33;  they  arc  broad, 
and  furnished  with  f»ol-pavemcnt<.  The  long  street,  which 
runs  from  K.  to  W.,  and  the  palace  street,  which  traverses 
from  N.  to  S.,  divide  Carlsruhe  into  four  districts.  What  is 
denominated  the  luxiden  Tower  (Rleilhurm)  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  palace,  and  is  in  fact  the  centre  of  tho  whole 
elevation  on  which  the  town  is  built : the  right  wing  of  this 
edifice  contains  the  public  library  (about  70.000  volumes),  a 
collection  of  antiques  and  coins,  &c. : and  the  loft  wing,  tlie 
c'nurch  of  the  court.  The  open  space  in  front  is  ornamented 
with  quadruple  rows  of  trees  on  each  side,  disposed  in  two 
oblong  squares,  with  basins  of  water  in  the  middle.  Tlio 
great  circle  contains  tho  government  ofllccs,  os  well  as  the 
spariems  palace  of  Margrave  Maximilian. 

Carlsruhe  has  nine  public  squares,  tho  finest  of  which  is 
the  markct-plorc,  in  length  180  feel  anil  in  breadth  varying 
from  50  to  ?6 ; it  is  skirted  by  handsurao  houses,  four  stories 
high,  which  rest  on  arcades.  A stone  pyramid,  with  an  in- 
scription in  memory  of  Charles  William,  the  founder  of  tho 
plocc,  whose  remains  are  inclosed  in  it,  stands  in  the  centro 
of  the  square.  The  style  of  the  houses  is  various ; some 
arc  in  the  Dutch,  others  in  the  Frctrcli,  and  many  in  a mixed 
Greek  and  Koraun,  which  last  is  that  now  in  vogue.  Oppo- 
site tho  palaco  stand  the  government  buildings,  connected 
by  an  arcade ; on  one  side  of  them  arc  the  orangery  and 
omces  for  the  grand  ducal  gardens,  and  on  the  other  tho’ 
riding-school  and  grand  ducal  stuhics  and  oflices.  Tho 
churches  consist  of  the  new  Protestant  church,  a very  hand- 
some edifice,  commenced  in  1807,  and  decorated  with  a fine 
altar-piece  of  tho  A.sccn$ion  and  painted  sides  to  the  gal 
leries — beneath  tho'ehurrh  is  u long  range  of  vaults  for  tho 
interment  of  the  grand  ducal  family ; the  new  Catholic 
church,  a medern  structure  also,  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross,  with  an  elegant  tower  and  portico ; and  lastly  tha 
garrison  church,  in  the  French  style  of  llio  last  century: 
a very  handsome  synagogue  in  the  Eastern  style  has  also 
been  erected.  The  town-hall  was  commenced  in  U2l,in 
which  year  also  the  building  for  the  legislative  assembly 
was  finished;  it  is  three  stones  high  and  contains  two  fine 
halls  for  the  sittings  of  the  two  chambers,  besides  residences 
for  the  president,  officers,  &c.,  and  de}>ositories  for  the  ar- 
chives and  papers.  There  are  also  the  palaces  of  the  Mar- 
gravines Amalia  and  Frederica,  and  of  the  Prince  of 
Fiirstenberg  and  Count  Bisinerk  ; the  museum:  the  mint 
and  offices  of  work.s ; the  academy  of  the  arts  ami  sciences 
with  a picture-gallery  attached  to  it ; tho  arsenal,  foundry 
for  cannon,  military  teachers'  and  polytechnic  schools, 
j lyceuro,  post-office,  and  barracks.  Altogether  Curlsruha 
I contaiiiB  above  1200  buildings,  of  which  90  arc  public,  inde- 
[ peudently  of  14  palacer.  and  1100  private  dwellings.  It 
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brambles  indicate  that  iU  surface  was  once  under  culti* 
vatirm.  The  eidoa  are  stilt  oovoriMi  with  rich  pasture, 
wIiL-ro  shepltcrds  feed  their  flocks  as  they  did  when  the 
Hida'e'Y  prvphets  described  it  as  the  'habitation  of  shep- 
herds.' 

Canuei  contains  numcrovis  caves,  particularly  on  the 
v>\'«tera  side.  The  largest  of  these,  arcurdinj;  to  tradition, 
was  orenpivi  by  lijo  prophet  Khjah,  the  most  remarkablo 
events  of  whose  hisUiry  are  conneeted  with  Mount  Carmel. 
On  the  summit  there  is  a monaster)'  belonging  to  the  Car- 
luL’litu  munks.  who  took  their  denumination  fr»ra  this 
inountitin.  The  site  oT  the  monaster)'  is  believed  to  be 
tlu!  spot  on  which  Elijah  offered  sacrifice.  It  was  nexer 
a fitiu  building;,  and  although  in  tolerable  repair  has  boon 
d'Ncrtod  for  many  years,  the  bin^rle  monk  who  has  the  care 
ol  it  residing  in  the  town  of  Caipha  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain. 

UAKMIN.\TIVFS,  agents  chiefly  obtained  from  the- 
veiretabic  kingdom,  are  employed  to  promote  the  expulsion 
of  d.itulence.  Though  gases  of  different  kinds  are  occa- 
sionally scsireted  by  the  inner  surface  of  several  organs  of 
the  Ixicly.  those  guses  which  infest  the  intestinal  canal  arc 
iu  a great  mea.siiru  the  result  of  the  fermentation  of  articles 
of  food,  the  digestion  of  which  is  glow  or  imperfect.  Wiiat- 
cver  cau-^:s  indigestion  favours  the  formation  of  such 
g.ises;  hence  the)  iQO!>lly  trmildo  infaiits,  whose  slomachM 
are  generally  feeble,  or  hy|>ochondriacal  and  hysterical  in- 
liividiiaU,  or  those  who  lead  n sedentary  life.  Substances 
which  impart,  even  for  a very  short  time,  that  energy  and 
{Miwer  which,  in  such  persons,  iho  stomach  and  intestines 
apjiear  to  be  destitute  of,  enable  them  to  throw  off  the  wind 
which  oppresses  these  organs.  - Plants  pos>esse<!  of  an 
aromatic  principle,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a volatile  oil, 
are  em|>loyed  to  effect  thia  end,  which  they  sometimob  ac> 
vomphdi  even  when  applied  to  the  external  surface  of  the 
stomach,  and  much  more  rerluinly  when  taken  internally. 
Instead  of  the  planu  iu  a raw  or  drieil  btate,  the  oil  is  often 
extracted  from  them  bv  distillation,  or  a tincture  or  even  a 
distilled  water  is  formed  from  (hem,  andaduiinibtcrcd  under 
Kimilar  circumstances;  and  this  last  mode  is  in  general  the 
best.  A few  drops  of  the  oil.  or  of  the  tincture  of  any  of 
tlii'.se  plunt-s,  miiy  he  dmp{H;d  upon  sugar,  and  go  intnxluced 
into  the  stomach,  or  the  (iislilled  water  may  be  made  the 
vehicle  for  the  administralion  of  other  me<hcines  proper  to 
he  given  at  the  same  tune.  Thus  some  alkaline  e,xrth.  such 
us  magnesia  or  its  carbonate,  or  u pure  alkali,  such  as 
h«|Uor  poUs»(D.  or  an  alkaline  carbonate,  may  be  given  at 
tue  same  time  with  good  effect. 

As  a general  rule,  it  may  he  statcil  that  if  these  stimu- 
lants full  on  their  first  exhibition  to  give  the  relief  expected, 
they  should  not  lie  repealed  without  the  sanction  mid  advice 
of  a ci)m[>etent  medical  attendant ; for,  even  if  an  iiiUiuu- 
matury  condition  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  do  not 
already  exist,  the  continuance  of  colicky  pains  is  apt  to 
produce  it,  especially  if  assisted  by  brandy  or  other  stimu* 
iatiis.  Even  dill  or  aniso  may  affect  too  powerfully  the 
seiisitivo  nervous  system  of  infants,  for  these  are  by  no 
means  such  simple  agents  ax  is  commonly  suppui^d : the 
setnis  of  did  poison  bullfinches,  canary  hir>U  arc  killed  by 
lli'tso  of  anise,  nnd  parrots  by  iliose  of  pur.xlcy. 

The  safest  and  most  effectual  means  of  avoiding  the  dis- 
tressing symptoms  attendant  on  the  disengagemunt  of 
llatus  arc  groat  aticniion  to  diet  and  regimen.  Kcgular 
cxerfisc  should  bo  taken  daily.  The  foot!  should  he  plain : 
si>u|>s  nnd  much  liquiti,  purtitmlarly  ten.  should  be  avoided ; 
nnd  the  )>crson  shoubl  retire  to  rest  at  an  early  hour. 
[.\r«>matics.  Antispahm(i»ics.] 

CAUMINE.  one  of  the  most  la'antifiil  of  the  red  colours 
ns*.**!  by  painters.  It  is  obtained  from  cocbiiic.il  by  the  fob 
liming  pniccst. Rod  12  llw.  of  filtered  rain-water  in  a tin 
vo-t-cl.  nnd  add  to  il  4 omicc-i  of  fino1y-jHjwtl«‘red  cochineal  j 
boil  F>r  five  imnuies.  eoiistantly  stirring  with  n gIa:,R  rod; 
then  ad'l  5 scruples  of  alum  in  fine  powder,  and  )icrfccily 
free  fnin  iren : Imil  agum  for  two  minutes,  remove  the 
ves-cl  from  tho  fire,  cover  it,  nnd  allow  the  conieiits  to 
settle.  As  soon  as  tl>e  lir)in>r  is  clear,  pour  it  wliilu  still 
It  .t  into  glass  or  |Kirciduin  vi-M<ets.  ond  suffer  it  to  remain 
for  --  'inn  d i>s.  covereil  from  the  dust.  The  alum  gradually 
n i>i' ites  the  colouring  n>ailcr.  in  combin  ition  with 
, II  lal  I'l  Iter  .itid  a litih*  uhmiina;  thi-  last  however  is 
no*  to  the  e,,lo,ir.  The  precipitate  is  put  on  a 

filler.  warlA.l.  and  dried  in  tho  shade. 

TUe^«  diixclions  are  taken  from  B^'r/elius’s  ‘ Traiti  <ic 


Chimie,'  Lvii.  p.  676.  He  states  also  that  some  othet 
kinds  of  carmine  are  prepared  frein  cochineal. 

The  colouring  matter  of  carmine  may  be  extracted  by  am- 
monia. and  the  best  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  this  alknli, 
leaving  only  a little  alumina:  this  colouring  matter  has 
been  Cvilled  carmin^  fir  an  account  of  which,  and  some  other 
projierties  of  cochineal,  see  Uociiinb  aL. 

CAHNAC.  n village  or  small  town  in  France,  in  the  <\e- 
partment  of  Morbikin,  not  far  from  .\uray,  remarkablo 
only  for  the  remains  of  an  e»tonsive  Celtic  iiumumcni,  of 
which  wu  subjoin  a descrijition  from  Mrs.  Stulhard's  i.etirrit 
trn7/CB  during  a Tour  in  Abrmo«7y  and  Brittany,  Ia>n- 
don,  1S20.  410.,  p.  236  et  sen. : — 

* We  hire<l  a cabriolet,  ami  Uf:  .A  '4rayearly  this  niorn- 
ing ; besides  the  driver,  a man  accoinpauicd  us,  who  walked 
by  the  sido  of  the  voiture*,  in  order  to  rendoi  his  assistance 
in  preventing  il  from  being  upset  by  the  large,  loose,  and 

< bmken  rock.s  that  strewed  the  way.  and  lie  in  confused 
heaps  about  the  road.  After  travelling  three  leagues  through 
a desolate  and  wild  countrv,  sve  arrived  at  a >pot  about  u 
mile  from  the  sea  shore,  where  this  curious  Celtic  .antiquity 
remains,  a raonuraenl  at  once  of  the  power  and  iiisulhcieiicy 
I of  ra.'ui.  fur  his  own  Ktupendous  work  has  lung  ouihicil  »Jl 
I mcmtiry  of  iU  founder  or  its  history.  Camac  is  infinitely 
I more  extensive  than  Stonehenge,  but  of  ruder  formation; 

' thu  stones  ore  much  broken,  iallen  down,  and  displaced  ; 

! they  consist  of  eleven  rows  of  unwroughl  pieces  of  rock  or 
I stone,  merely  set  up  on  end  In  the  earth,  without  any  pieces 
' crossing  tlicm  at  top.  These  stones  are  of  great  thicknoss, 

I but  not  exceeding  nine  or  twelve  feet  In  height : llicrc  nny 
he  some  few  fifteen  feet.  The  rows  nrc  placed  from  fiflccn  to 
eighteen  paces  from  each  other,  extending  in  length  (taking 
rather  n semicircular  direction)  above  half  a mile,  on  un- 
equal ground,  and  towards  one  end  upon  a billy  silo.  Tiio 
semicircular  direction  was  probably  accidental,  as  fnim  tboir 
situation  it  was  not  possible  to  sec  all  the  ground  at  once,  in 
order  to  range  them  in  a niraight  line.  When  the  length  of 
these  rows  is  coniidercd,  there  must  have  been  nearly  300 
stones  in  each,  and  there  are  eleven  rows;  this  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  immensitv  of  tho  work,  nnd  the  labour 
such  a construction  required,  it  is  said  that  there  are  above 
4000  stones  now  remaining.  We  remarked  three  tumuli, 
probably  the  graves  u!  chiefs;  they  arc  formed  of  large 
stones  placed  upon  each  other,  on  a raised  bod  of  earth,  in 
some  places  the  irregular  line  of  the  work  is  broken  by  tho 
ground  having  been  cleared  for  fields  : in  others,  the  stones 
(hat  have  fallen  were  broken  up  and  carried  away  fur  build- 
ing. Moru  injury  has  perhaps  been  done  to  this  stupt^mlous 
C^dtic  work  by  the  hbml  of  man  than  by  that  of  lime.  The 
place  was  peculiarly  well  chosen  for  obtaining  materials  to 
construct  such  a monument,  as  tho  ground  for  miles  nmiul 
is  full  of  nick.  Wc  could  iznin  no  information  fnm  llu*  peo- 
ple relative  to  anything  that  might  Imre  bcioi  found  ; for  in 
answer  to  whatever  we  nuid  to  the  ]X'asnntry,  we  rcrcive<l 
replies  in  the  Hreton  l.iiigue,  of  which  we  could  only  orticu- 
laiely  distinguish  the  wonl  Gitrlir,  and  this  was  repented 
witeuever  we  oecoslod  them.  1 have  been  informed  by  a 
priest,  but  1 know  not  how  far  it  may  be  correct,  that  f’ar- 
mic  signifies  literally,  in  the  llreton  language,  a A/  of 
Jlsuh*  If  this  be  the  meaning  of  tl»o  word,  it  would  lead 
one  to  conjecture  that  thesic  sioiu's  were  placed  in  memory 
of  some  great  l*allle,  or  as  memorials  in  a common  cemetery 
of  the  dead.  7’he  pi’oplc  have  a singular  custom,  wlienev«T 
any  of  their  cattlo  ar*  di'-t-.ased,  of  coming  among  tbcM,* 
sliines  to  pray  n>  Mt.  Cornelius  for  their  reeoverv.  Such  u 
practice  may  he  a remnant  of  pagan  supoistition  continued 
Ml  Cdiristian  times:  hut  I must  remark  that  St.  (Jornelnis 
is  the  patron  saint  of  tl.e  m ighlKturnig  church.  1 cannot 
leam  that  the  jieasantry  of  this  ctmnti-y  have  any  truhnoiis 
about  Carnac ; ami  I must  here  observe  that  no  rebii'-r.s  or 
accounts  given  cither  by  the  poor  or  more  enlightened  people! 
of  Rnttany  can  bo  depcndeil  upon.’ 

M.  Uambry.  ir.  his  .^ffmumens  (.’e//iqnei,  hos  given  to  the 
stones,  whicl)  he  profesMM  to  hnx'o  measured,  raucli  greater 
dimensions  than  those  assigned  to  them  by  Mrs.  Stoihard. 
who  unhesitatingly  charges  him  with  exs  ggeratiun.  ‘ I 
have  lueastircd,'  says  M.  C.,  • the  principal  stone*  of  Car 
nm- ; I lie  loftiest  are  Iwonfx-onptoIwentv-iwo^FreiK-hlfcpf* 
above  ihe  ground  ; their  breadth  and  llurkncss  vary,  a*  dm** 

♦ Dn  liy  tV'^.  t!iPlr»n>)<itipnof  C »moc.  A>oiii«l 

lil.ipp.  nr  «n-bu-5piv, 

t rfw  Rrviicfa  l*»)i  l<  to  tli,>  foot  pearl*  In  iHe  fitopnrt  of  »i»trea 

to  flriecn.  np.t  the  F'<-prh  U».  Iwar*  pinu.S  lliti  tame  priMtii'®  tbr  IS 
«Tutrdu|>o)«  ' 
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tbeir  height ; but  some  of  them  are  enormous,  as  in  the 
part  near  Kervarto,  near  the  mill  of  Kcrncr.  One  of  them 
is  twenty-two  fieet  in  height.  tweWo  in  breadth,  and  six  in 
thickness,  without  including  the  part  buried  in  the  sand. 
It  ought  to  weigh,  supposing  the  cubic  fout  of  granite  to  be 
200  (Fro-vh)  lbs.,  246,800  lbs.’  Ogic,  in  his  Dtetiormaire  de 
lirelagne,  gives  dimensions  nearly  equal  to  those  of  M. 
Camhry.  with  whom  he  also  agrees  in  the  statement  that 
the  stones  arc  placed  on  the  smaller  end,  and  that  some  ap- 
pear to  be  balanced  as  it  were  on  a pivot,  like  the  ' rocking 
stones’ of  our  own  island.  Ho  further  supposes,  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  that  the  stones  were  quarried  on  iIjo  very 
spot,  and  M.  Carabry  thinks  they  might  navo  been  procured 
from  some  quarries  a league  towards  the  east ; but  M.  Dam 
(Histoire  ds  lirelagne)  describes  the  monument  as  being 
f^nr  from  all  known  quarries. 

The  origin  of  this  singular  memorial  is  quite  unknown  ; 
the  conjectures  of  Mre.  Siothard  have  been  given.  Ogee 
supposes  these  stones  to  be  Iho  remains  of  a camp  formed 
bv  .lulius  Ccosar.  in  his  war  with  the  Vencti,  or  people  of 
Vanne?< ; but  the  nature  of  the  monument  puts  this  suppo- 
sition out  of  the  question— a Human  origin  cannot  reason- 
ably bo  assigned  to  the  inonumcni.  Tradition  has  given 
to  the  site  of  these  stuiics  tlio  name  of  Cmsar’s  Camp,  but 
tradition  in  such  a question  is  an  insufHcicnt  guide.  M. 
Cumbry,  led  by  another  tradition.  rei>orlcd  to  him  by  an  old  i 
sailor,  (hat  a stone  was  added  every  year,  conjectures,  though 
with  hesitation,  that  the  monument  has  some  connexion 
with  the  astronomy  of  a remote  age. 

CAKN  AK.  [Thrusv.] 

CARNATIC,  a province  in  the  south  of  Hindustan,  ex- 
tending from  8°  to  16®  N.  lat„  and  incUideil  between  77® 
and  81®  E.  long.  Tins  province  comprehends  the  former 
dominions  of  the  Nabobs  of  Arcut,  airelching  from  Cape 
Comorin  on  the  S.  to  the  small  river  Gundigama,  by  which  I 
it  is  sei>arated  from  tlio  Circars  on  the  N.  On  the  K.  it  is 
l>ounded  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  having  a line  of  coo-st  .iSU 
milcA  long;  and  on  the  AV.  ore  Cmmbatore,  the  Barramahal  , 
districts,  and  districts  ceded  by  the  Nizam.  The  breadth  | 
of  the  province  is  no  where  greater  than  lit)  miles,  and  the 
average  breadth  is  about  74  miles:  it  is  narrowest  towards  j 
the  N.  The  chain  of  hills,  known  as  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  : 
commenre  in  the  S.,  about  1 1°  20'  N.  lat.,  and  extend  north-  I 
wanl  in  a direct  line  to  16®  N.  lat.,  separating  the  Carnatic  ' 
liiroughout  their  extent  into  two  divi^iiuns,  one  called  Car- 
natic Balaghaut,  or  above  the  Ghauts  [Balagkaut]  ; the 
other  the  Carnatic  Payeenghaut,  or  below  the  Ghauts.  The 
province  is  further  divided  in  its  length  into  throe  parts, 
severally  called  the  Southern,  the  Central,  and  iho  Northern 
Carnatic.  The  first  of  these  divisions  is  S.  of  the  river 
Coleroon,  the  northern  branch  of  the  Cavery,  which  runs 
from  TrichinoiH)!)’  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  This  part  of  the 
Curnatio  did  not  form  an  intogral  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Nabob  of  Arcol,  hut  was  tributary  to  that  chief.  The 

Krir.cipal  towns  which  it  contains  are  Tanjore,  Trichinopidy, 
ladura,  Tranquebar,  Negapalam.  Tinncvelly,  and  Nagore, 
The  Central  Carnutic  has  the  Coleroon  for  its  southern, 
and  tho  Ponaur  for  its  northern  boundary.  Its  chief  towns 
are  Madras,  Pondicherry,  Arcot,  Wallajahad.  Vellore,  Con- 
jt'veraiD,  Chinglcpul,  Ginjce,  Pullicat,  Cliandgerry,  and 
Nellure. 

The  Northern  Carnatic  comprehends  the  remainder  of 
the  province,  and  is  included  between  the  Pcnaiir  on  the  S. 
ami  the  Gundigama  on  the  N.:  the  chief  towns  are  Angolc, 
Curwarce,  and  Saumgauin. 

Wallojabad  is  14  miles  N.W.  fmm  the  town  of  Chingle* 
put,  in  12®  48'  N.  lat.,  ond  “U®  53'  R.  long.  The  town 
Contains  extensive  military  cantonments.  Ginjec  was  for- 
merly emsidered  In-  the  natives  to  be  the  strongest  fortress 
in  the  Canialic.  The  works  cover  the  summits  and  great 
part  of  the  sides  of  three  detached  rocky  mountains,  up- 
wards of  500  feet  high,  and  difllcuU  of  access:  the  whole 
are  conncctcfl  by  moans  of  lines  which  inclose  the  plain 
lietwccn  the  muuntams,  and  contain  within  them  a for- 
tified barrier,  dividing  the  works  into  an  outer  and  an  inner 
fnrt.  This  fortress  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  ].»th 
rentury,  and  was  successively  strengthened  by  its  Moham- 
nicd.in  and  Mahamtta  possessors.  It  surrendered  to  the 
British  in  1761,  and  has  since  been  so  completely  neglected 
tiiat  in  1820  it  did  not  omtain  a single  inhabitant,  while 
tlm  pcltah,  Iho  town  or  suburb,  was  rerlucod  to  about  30 
li»u>es.  The  walls,  gales,  and  bastions  were  at  that  time 
still  entire,  as  well  as  a part  of  the  seven-storied  palace  of 


tho  rnjah.  a pagoda,  and  a mosque.  Ginjeve  is  situated  in 
12®  I'i*  N.  lat.,  and  79"  28'  E.  long.,  35  miles  N.AV.  from 
Pondicherry.  The  town  of  Pullicat  stands  on  a lake  sepa- 
rated from  tho  sea  by  a low  sandy  beech,  in  13®  24'  N.  lat. 
and  SO"  24'  E.  long.,  23  miles  N.  from  Madras.  The  Dutch 
formed  a settlement  here  as  early  as  1609.  and  after  tho 
loss  of  Negapatam,  made  it  their  chief  station  on  the  Coro- 
mandel coast.  Saumgaum  is  situated  in  14®  24' N.  lat. 
and  79'  47'  E.  long.,  17  miles  N.W.  from  Nellore. 

The  climate  of  the  Carnatic  Payeenghaut,  which  has  tho 
sea  on  one  side  and  an  abrupt  mountain-ridge  on  the  other, 
is  coiiiiidcrctl  to  be  the  hottest  in  India.  Immediately  upon 
the  coast  tho  heat  is  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  sea-breeze, 
but  10  or  12  miles  inland  this  breeze  does  not  reach  until 
the  evening,  and  has  then  lost  its  cooling  property  by  pass- 
ing over  the  intervening  country.  The  failure  of  this  sea- 
breeze,  which  sometimes  occurs  for  several  successive  days, 
occasions  a degree  of  heat  most  distressing  to  the  inhabi* 
tants,  the  thermometer  rising  to  130'^  in  Uio  shade.  From 
May  to  July,  occasional  showers  occur,  and  sometimes  it 
rains  heavily  and  continuously  for  three  or  four  days,  by 
which  the  air  is  cooled  and  vegetation  asiiistcd. 

Hie  soil  of  the  province  near  (he  roast  is  a mixture  of  sea- 
sand  and  loam,  sparingly  intermixed  with  the  remains  of 
marine  animals,  and  bearing  evident  marks  of  having  been 
once  covered  by  the  sea.  The  sand  of  this  coast  is  fbnued 
of  the  debris  of  tho  mountains  washed  down  by  the  perio<li- 
cal  torrents.  The  proportion  of  felspar  brought  down  with 
the  sand  is  unfavourable  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  many 
parts  tho  soil  is  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  and  in  other 
parts  there  is  a considerable  efflorescence  of  common  salt 
upon  the  surface  in  dry  weather.  The  saline  substance  does 
not  generally  extend  far  inland  ; but  here  and  there  spots 
of  salt  ground  are  met  with,  and  occasionally  also  a mixture 
of  salt  and  soda,  which,  from  the  use  to  which  it  is  applie«l 
is  known  in  tho  country  as  ttatihrrmen'*  earth.  In  the  vat- 
levs  along  the  ghauts,  and  between  tho  ranges  of  lulls,  tho 
soil  is  chieHy  loam  and  sand,  with  a considerable  proportion 
of  vegetable  mould.  In  these  valleys,  and  especially  vrlicro 
(hey  are  watered  by  rivers  and  tanks,  the  soil  is  tolerably 
fertile;  the  high  grounds  are  always  poor,  because  of  the 
gradual  washing  away  of  the  soil  which  has  been  deposited 
in  (ho  valleys. 

Tho  principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  Penaur,  tho 
Palaur.  the  Coleroon,  and  tho  Vaygaroo.  Tlie  whole  of 
those  have  (heir  .soiirres  in  the  table-land  alove  the  ghauts, 
and  discharge  themselves  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The 
Penaur  rises  in  Mysore,  near  the  fortress  of  Nundydroog, 
and  taking  a south-easterly  direction,  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Cudulore,  after  a course,  including  its  windings,  of  about 
240  miles.  The  soutvc  of  tho  Palaur  is  very  near  that  of  the 
Penaur:  it  has  a winding  course  towards  the  norlh-eaf-t  of 
aliout  220  miles,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Sadras,  in  12® 
31'  N.  lat.,  ami  80®  14'  E.  long.  The  Colenxm,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  a branch  of  tho  Caverv.  The  Vaygaroo 
rises  in  the  high  lands  to  the  south  of  htvsore,  flows  with  a 
tolerably  direct  course  south  east  pa.sl  Madura,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  aliout  twenty  miles  south  of  Tondi,  in  9"  2 >' 
N.  lat.,  and  7b®  6'  E.  long.  During  its  course  the  waters  of 
this  river  are  much  employed  for  irrigation,  and  near  its 
mouth  there  is  a largo  tank,  by  which  it  is  in  great  part  ali- 
sorbed : its  channel  is  partially  dry  during  part  of  (he  year. 

Tlic  low  lands  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  and  their  rent  depends  upon  the  facility  with  which 
they  can  be  »rrigaV;il.  There  are  four  different  hairests  in 
tin.*  year,  two  of  which  are  raised  upon  (he  same  ground. 
For  the  first  harvest  the  seed  is  sown  in  May.  and  ripens  m 
September;  fur  the  second  the  seed  is  sown  in  June  and 
July,  and  Iho  grain  is  cut  in  OcIoIkt  or  Novemlwr;  the 
thira  seed-time  is  in  September,  and  its  harvest  in  January 
or  February ; and  the  fourth  emp,  which  is  sown  between 
November  and  January,  ripens  in  April  and  May.  Tlio 
increase  in  ordinary  seasons  is  expected  to  be  for  the  first 
crop  fifty-fold,  for  the  second  and  third  each  forty-fold,  and 
for  the  last  from  twenty  to  ihirly  fold  of  the  seed,  the  pro- 
portion s«»wn  being  nl>oul  ten  bushels  to  the  English  acre. 

The  high  grounds  which  cannot  be  watered  are  princi- 
pally employed  for  raising  different  descriptions  of  millet, 
and  a few  leguminoiix  plants.  Sugar  is  cultivated  only  in 
j small  quanlities.  owing  to  the  poorness  of  the  soil.  Indigo 
answers  lictter,  and  cotton,  in  some  situations,  grows  luxu- 
riantly; the  variety  cultivated  is  the  ffneti/pium  herltaceum. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gamatic  ai« 
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Himlus,  the  nrofesews  of  MobammodanUm  b«in(?  vcr>'  | 
tinniy  scatterea  over  the  country.  A creat  part  of  the  land  ' 
is  rented  by  Brahoiiiia,  who  do  not  eiiKaKO  |)«niunaUy  in  the  | 
task  of  rultivatiun,  hut  employ  laliourvrs  of  the  inferior  ' 
castes.  There  are  a few  Mohamrae<lan  farmers  whose  land 
is  tilled  by  slaves,  but  Uic  most  numerous  class  of  cultivators 
are  Sudras,  many  of  whom  perform  all  the  operations  of  tbo 
farm  with  their  own  hands. 

Tlio  first  invasion  of  the  Carnatic  on  the  part  of  the  Mo* 
hammc<lans  was  in  the  year  1310,  when  the  Hindu  sove- 
reign wax  made  tributary  to  the  Mogul  emperor.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  conquest  of  Iho  country  was  consum* 
mated  until' 1717,  in  which  year  Nizam  ul  Mulk  obtained 
indetwmleiit  pos.<>essiun  ufthe  south  of  India,  and  the  dc- 
ncntlencc  of  the  Carnatic  upon  the  throne  of  Delhi  ceased. 
In  1743  Unwer-ud-Deen  received  from  Nizam  ul  Mulk  the 
appointment  of  nabob  of  thp  Carnatic  and  of  its  capital,  j 
Arcot.  On  the  death  of  the  nabob  in  1 749,  the  succession 
was  disputed  by  Chuiula  Saheh  and  Mohammed  AU.  more 
commonly  called  Walla-jah.  The  French  took  the  part  of 
the  former,  while  the  latter  was  supiwrted  by  the  English, 
and  through  their  exertions  was  established  as  nabob  of  tho 
Carnatic,  nis  right  to  which  office  was  recognised  by  the 
French  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1 763,  and  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
.saillcs,  1783.  Walla-jah,  who  aspired  to  the  soubahdarry  of 
the  l>ercan.  would  gladly  have  cast  off  his  dependence  upon 
the  English,  but  was  retained  by  them  as  a subsidiary  ally 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1796,  when  he  was  sue* 
CQiiled  by  his  son  Oomdut-ul-Omra.  Previously  to  this 
event,  in  1790,  the  nabob  having  failed  to  make  payment  to 
the  Kust  India  Company  of  the  amount  of  his  subsidy,  which 
hud  been  fixed  atnine  lacs  of  pagodas  per  annum  (360,000/.), 
Lonl  Cornwallis  assumed  tbo  management  of  the  revenues, 
and  employed  the  Company's  servants  for  their  collection. 
This  course  was  abandoned  in  1792,  when  tho  nabob  came 
anew  under  engagements  for  payment  of  the  same  amount 
of  subsidy,  certain  districts  being  rendered  liable  to  be  en- 
tennl  upon  in  caso  of  failure  in  payment,  and  in  the  event 
of  war  with  Mysore,  the  whole  terrilory  was  to  be  assumed 
by  tho  ('ompuny,  a suitable  sum  being  reserved  for  the 
mnintonance  of  the  nabob. 

In  1801  the  civil  and  military  government  of  the  Carnatic 
wax  transferred!  to  the  East  India  Company  by  tho  nabob 
Uzecm-ud*DowIah,  upon  the  Company  engaging  to  pay  him 
annually  one-flAh  of  the  net  revenue  of  the  country,  and 
providing  for  the  principal  officers  of  bia  government.  [Ar- 
cot.] 

In  every  part  of  tho  province  there  wero  formerly  nume- 
rous fortresses.  Wherever  a position  was  naturally  favour- 
able for  defence,  works  were  erected.  Major  Kennelh'speuking 
of  this  part  of  India,  says,  ‘ The  almost  incrcdhblo  number 
of  forts  and  fortresses  of  various  kinds  in  the  Carnatic  occa- 
sion a greater  number  of  interesting  positions  within  the 
snnie  space,  than  in  most  other  countries.  Villages,  and 
ev<*n  towns,  in  open  countries,  are  but  of  a day,  compared 
with  fortrcNscs,  especially  when  they  derive  any  portion  of 
strength  from  their  situation,  a very  common  case  hero.' 
Since  the  time  when  this  was  written,  the  province  has  en- 
joyed a long  continuance  of  tranquillity ; tho  forts  have 
inuny  of  them  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  those  still  visible  are  ‘ 
fast  falling  to  decay,  while  the  towns  and  villages  have 
multipheil  in  number  and  increased  in  extent. 

(UoniH-irs  AUmmr  of  a Map  of  Himiustan ; Hoyno’s 
}]ixtorieal  and  Statiitic^al  Traets  on  india ; Mill's  //ir/ory 
ef  liritish  India ; Reports  of  CommUlett  of  Howt  qf  Com- 
ruom  on  the  A fairt  of  India.) 

CA  RNATION,  a kind  of  dianthus  or  pink,  a variety  of 
the  Dianthus  Caryophyllus  of  botanists,  much  esteemed  by 
Itorixlx  for  the  beautiful  colours  of  its  sweet  scented  double 
(lowers.  It  is  usually  grown  in  rich  light  loamy  soil,  in 
which  sand  enough  is  mixed  to  prevent  water  stagnating, 
ami  is  propagated  by  either  cuttings  or  layering,  A great 
many  varieties  are  cultivated,  the  roost  esteemed  of  which 
aro  those  with  a strong  tall  stem  about  three  feet  high,  and 
regularly  furmod  flowers  with  (he  stripes  or  markings  clear, 
well  defined,  and  broadest  near  the  end  of  the  petals.  From 
their  colours  they  aro  technically  distinguish^  into  Fiaket, 
which  have  hut  one  colour,  disposed  in  stripes  upon  a white 
ground:  which  have  stripes  of  two  colours;  and 

Pirntffs  or  Piquettee$^  which  have  jictals  notched  at  the 
oilgt'S,  and  spotted  instead  of  stri[»od  upon  a ground  that  is 
uuixl  commonly  pale  yellow. 

Success  in  the  management  of  those  beautiful  plants  de- 


pends very  much  upon  attrnti«»n  to  a gnat  nunils»r  of 
nhnuto  dutaiU.  that  would  be  out  of  (heir  place  in  a work 
like  this,  unrl  upon  practical  experience.  Good  infurmatiun 
upon  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Maddock’s  ‘ Florists’  Di- 
rectory,' and  Hogg's  * Treatise  U)>on  the  Cultuie  of  Florists' 
Flowers,'  with  its  Supplement. 

CARNE'ADES,  a native  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  was  the 
founder  of  the  school  of  philosophy  called  the  New  Aca- 
demy. Thu  precise  date  of  his  birth  is  difficult  to  ascertain  , 
it  was  probably  about  u.c.  214.  Ho  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  in  philosophy  from  Diogenes  the 
Stoic,  and  hence  the  joke  recorded  by  Cicero  (Acad.  Qu€ett. 
iv.  39):  he  sometimes  snid,  * If  I have  argued  correctlv,  I 
am  siitixficd  : if  badly,  Diogenes  shall  give  buck  bis  mina.’ 
He  afterwards  attended  the  lectures  of  Egesinus,  master  of 
tlic  academy,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  chair.  In  this 
situation  he  attained  great  eminence,  and  so  high  was  the 
estimation  in  which  be  was  held  that  (Cic.  Oral,  it.  37; 
Aul.  Gull.  vii.  ]4)  he  was  selected  with  two  others,  Diogenes 
the  Stoic,  and  C'ritoluus  the  Pen|«totic,  to  go  on  an  em- 
bassy from  Athens  to  I^imc  («.c.  154).  Cicero  (De  Fin. 
iii.  12)  praises  him  for  his  great  eloquence,  which  Aulus 
Oellius  (vii.  14)  describes  as  vehement  and  rapid,  dilfenng 
in  this  respect  from  the  correct  and  elegant  style  of  Dio- 
genes and  the  quiet  and  chaste  stylo  of  Critolaus.  Cicero 
(l)e  Oral.  ii.  39)  says  that  he  never  defended  a point  which 
he  did  not  prove,  or  opjioscd  an  argument  w hich  he  did  not 
overthrow.  Even  other  philosoplters  ami  oralnrx,  it  is  xaid, 
constantly  resorted  to  his  achuol.  (Diog.  I.acrt.  Life  if 
Curn.)  Carneades  not  unfrcquently  sacrificed  jicrsonal 
comfort  and  cleanliness  to  ardour  in  his  favourite  pursuits ; 
he  sometimes  forgot  to  take  hix  meals,  and  often  grudged 
tho  limo  nccensary  for  combing  hix  hair,  &r.  Before  dis- 
puting, as  ho  frequently  did,  with  Chrysippus  the  Stoic,  ho 
was  accuslomed  to  brace  the  powers  of  his  mind  by  the 
exhibition  of  hellcboro.  (Valer.  Max.  viii.  7.)  He  die«l  at 
the  age  of  ninety,  according  to  Cicero  {.icad.  Quetst.  iv.  C) 
and  Valerius  Maximus  (viii.  7). 

The  doctrines  of  Carneades  appear  to  have  diiTered  little 
from  those  of  Arcesilaiis  and  the  other  phth»sophcrs  of  the 
Middle  Academy.  The  difTerciice  consisted  more  perhaps 
in  the  mode  of  statement  than  in  tho  tenets  themsulvus. 
Clitomachus,  who  succeeded  Carneades,  owned  that  he  was 
never  able  to  ascertain  what  the  precise  doctrines  of  his  pre- 
decessor were.  Carneades  maintained  that  as  the  senses 
and  understanding  frequently  deceive  us,  nnthing  which  we 
learn  by  means  of  them  can  be  certain ; that  the  highest 
point  we  can  attain  is  great  probability,  and  that  of  proba- 
bility there  are  several  degrees.  He  considered  that  all  tho 
knowledge  which  the  human  mind  was  capable  of  gaining 
ought  not  to  bo  called  knowledge  but  opinion,  a.H  there  was 
no  sure  test  of  truth.  Arcesilaiis  ap|>cani  to  luivu  main- 
tained tho  same  tenets,  but  to  have  asserted  them  in  a 
broader  and  more  offensive  manner.  IIo  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  destroying  tho  systems  of  others  bv  moans  of  his 
doctrine  of  uncertainly,  and  he  almost  entirely  disregarded 
the  application  of  his  principles  in  the  form  o(  ethics ; while 
Carneades,  on  the  other  hand,  devoted  himself  partly  to 
their  practical  use  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Tho  constructive 
I method  of  Carneades  preserved  him  from  the  mliutn  and 
suspicion  which  the  destructive  anil  aggressive  method  had 
brought  upon  Arcesilaiis.  [AKCKstLAUs.] 

CARNEGIE.  SIR  ROBERT,  of  Kinnalrd,  son  of  John 
de  Carnegy,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  hluddon,  was 
sometime  chamberlain  of  Arbroath,  and  having  attached 
himself  to  the  regent  Arran,  wax.  on  4tli  July,  1547,  ap- 
pointed a lord  of  Miaxion,  but  under  provixu  that,  until  an 
actual  vacancy  should  occur,  ho  should  draw  no  salary  or 
emolument  from  the  place.  The  following  year  he  was 
sent  to  England  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  tho  earl  of 
Huntly,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  who  hud  been  taken  pri- 
soner at  the  battle  of  Pinkie.  He  wax  soon  afterwards 
despatched  on  a mission  to  the  court  of  France  ; and  when 
there  was  requested  by  king  Henry  II.  to  use  his  intluence 
with  Arran  for  the  resignation  of  tho  regency  in  favour  of 
the  c|ueen  dowager,  which  was  effected.  In  1551  vre  find 
him  clerk  to  the  treasurer  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  com- 
missioneru  named  to  conclude  a peace  with  England:  and 
in  1554  and  1556  he  was  again  employed  in  a like  capa- 
city. At  the  breaking  out  of  tho  Reformation  he  at  first 
took  pari  with  the  queen  regent,  and  wax  employed  by  her 
in  negotiating  with  the  lords  of  thocongregotion  ; but  after- 
wards ho  Joined  the  latter,  and  was  despatched  by  them  to 
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the  courts  of  England  and  France  lt>  explain  their  inten- 
tions. He  died  on  the  5th  July,  1566  ; ami  in  Uie  queen’s 
letter,  nominating  his  successor  on  the  hencb.  he  is  de- 
scribed as  a person  ‘ well  inMincd  to  justice,  and  eX|Hjrt  in 
matters  concerning  the  common  wcill  of  this  realm.’  He 
was  in  all  likelihoi^  the  author  of  the  work  on  Scots  law. 
which  is  cit^  in  Ualfour’s  ‘ Practicks  by  the  quaint  title  of 
Lib.  Ctimfg.,  or  Carnegie’s  book. 

CAUNELIAN.  [Aoxtr.] 

CARNIOLA  (KRAIN),  a former  duchy  of  Austria,  now 
forms  three  of  the  five  circles  Into  which  the  covernmciit  of 
I^AtHACii  is  divided : the  other  two  circles.  Klngenfurt  and 
Vdlucli,  correspond  respectively  to  I.^iwer  and  Upper  Ca- 
riiilhia. 

C.VRNIVAL,  or  CARNEVAL,  from  the  Italian  Car- 
n/rvtifr,  or  Farewell  to  Flush.  It  U properly  a season  of 
feasting,  dancing,  masquerading,  and  bufio  uicry,  which  be- 
gins (HI  Iho  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  or  Twelfth  Day,  and 
ends  on  A-h-Wedncsdav.when  it  is  suceeeiled  by  the  auste- 
rities of  I;ent.  Some  of  the  license  of  the  Saturnalia  of  the 
untient  Romans  is  still  detected  in  these  long  revels,  which 
arc  now  cvinfined  to  Ciitholic  countries,  and  seem  to  he 
rapidly  declining  oven  in  them.  Milan,  Rome,  and  Naplu.<i 
wevu  celebrated  for  their  carnivals,  but  they  were  carried  to 
their  highest  perfection  at  Venice, 

Tb»  plenfiint  plkC*  of  nil  rettivitf, 

The  trret  of  the  eertb.  tlie  mnitixo  of  lUly. 

Ill  modern  Rome,  the  mnsipiurading  in  the  streets  and 
all  the  out-of-door  amusements  arc  limited  to  eight  days, 
during  which  )K'o|de  pelt  each  other  with  sugar-plums,  and 
are  treated  with  horse-mces,  in  which  horses  run  without 
any  riders  on  their  bnckii.  After  the  race*  of  the  eighth 
day.  inuM|uers  go  aliout  with  tapers  in  their  hands,  every 
one  trying  to  liglit  his  own  at  lus  neighbour's  candle,  and 
then  blow  out  his  flame.  This  i.s  the  last  of  thoir  frolics, 
and  ab:iut  as  rational  as  any  part  of  a Roman  carnival. 

C.VRNI'VORA  (Zoology),  a term  generally  applicahlo to 
any  creatures  that  feed  on  (hsh  or  animal  substances,  but 
more  freqiiontly  applied  to  that  order  of  mamtiiiferoiis  qua- 
drupeds which  prey  u)Km  other  animals. 

The  forms  of  this  order  are  varied,  and  the  number  of 
species  considerable.  Furnished,  like  man  and  the  quadru- 
muna,  with  threo  sorts  of  teeth,  and  nails  or  claws  on  the 
feel,  they  entirely  dilfer  from  those  two  ordcra  in  never  liav-  | 
ing  the  thumbs  of  the  anterior  extremity  capable  of  being  | 
op|»o»k‘il  to  the  other  fingers.  The  greater  or  less  develop- 
ment of  their  nndar  teellt,  as  cutting  or  lacerating  instru- 
ments, seuiiiH  to  determine  the  kind  of  animal  food  fitted  for 
llieir  8up|Mjrt.  Those  carnivora  which  have  their  molars 
lalaliy  or  partially  tuburculated  partake  of  a diet  in  which 
vegetables  form  a greater  or  less  proportion,  and  those  which 
have  them  serrated  as  it  were  with  points  live  prineipaily  on 
insects.  There  are  other  modilk'ations  of  these  molars,  fit- 
ting them  for  crushing  bones  or  dividing  animat  rausele,  ac-  I 
conling  to  the  exigency  of  the  animal ; hut  in  all,  as  a ' 
geuvral  rule,  the  articulation  of  the  jaw  does  not  permit  of 
horizontal  movement,  I he  power  being  simply  that  of  opening 
and  shutting  tipwnnls  and  downwards,  like  a pair  of  shears. 

Gemrai  Orgamzatinn. — The  prevailing  feature  of  the 
skull  is  the  great  duvclopnient  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  af- 
fonlmg  riMitn  fur  the  action  of  the  powerful  muscles  that 
work  the  trenchant  jaw  ; the  orbit  is  not  separated  from  (he 
temp>r:il  fossa.  The  articulation  of  the  Imnos  of  the  foro- 
tirra  in  ino^t  of  the  carnivora  is  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of 
free  muiioii,  though  in  a degree  inferior  to  that  bestowed  on 
the  qimdrumana.  The  brain  (cerebrum)  is  considerable  in 
bulk,  well  marked,  but  witho\it  a third  lobe,  and  docs  imt 
covor  the  eerelieUnm  ; of  all  tho  senses,  that  of  smelling 
seems  to  he  in  tho  highest  perfertinn,  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane being  extendu'l  over  a mnnifold  labyrinth  of  bony 
pl  ilos.  Thu  inlusiines  are  comparatively  short,  tho  nature 
of  their  f(HMl  requiring  less  elaboration  than  that  necessary 
for  tho  extraction  of  nourishment  from  vegetables. 

Cuvier  gives  the  name  of  Carnimien  (tlcsh-eateri)  to  the 
order,  ond  divides  it  into  the  following  families: — 

1.  CnSlROPTHRA. 

These,  as  he  observes,  have  still  some  aflinitica  with  the 
quadrutnana,  us  is  manifested  by  tho  jiendulous  genital 
organ  of  the  male,  and  the  position  of  the  teats  of  the 
ruinale  on  the  breast.  Their  distinguishing  character  con- 
sists of  a fold  of  the  skin,  which,  rising  at  the  side  of  Uio 
neck,  is  extended  between  the  forc-fuet  and  the  fingers  or 


toes,  so  as  to  suspend  the  animal  in  the  air.  and,  in  tliosa 
gt'nera  which  have  the  Iwnes  of  the  hand  sufficiently  de- 
velojicd  to  spread  a suflicient  extent  of  this  membranous 
skin,  them  is  a power  of  executing  all  the  evolutions  required 
for  flight.  Strong  clavicles  and  large  shoulder-blades  were 
required  for  this  feat,  and  we  accordingly  find  great  sirengtli 
and  solidity  thrown  into  those  ]mrts ; but  ns  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  f<ire-arm  would  have  l»e<m  worse  than  useless, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  have  weakened  the  force  of  the  im- 
pulse of  the  membranous  wing,  and  would  haveconseiiuently 
icsseiietl  the  power  of  flying,  we  find  it  almost  entirely  ab- 
sent. Four  groat  canine  teeth  arc  found  in  all  the  genera 
of  thU  largo  family  ; but  the  numlier  of  their  incisors 
varies.  Some  idea  will  be  formed  of  tho  arrangement  of 
the  teeth  in  tho  cheiroptera  from  the  following  cut : — 


[HkttU  of  Ptcropui  Kerftadreoiu.] 

In  the  cheiroptera,  as  wo  h.ave  seen,  the  teats  are  pecto- 
ral, but  in  all  the  rest  of  the  families  they  are  ventral.  The 
next  family  in  Cuvier’s  arrangement  is 

2.  IjfSECTIVORA. 

The  lateral  membranes  with  which  the  cheiroptera  are  fur- 
nished are  no  longer  to  ho  found  in  the  insectivura.  which  still 
have  clavicles  : and  their  molars,  likotliofu  of  the  first  family, 
are  serrated  with  conical  points.  In  their  dental  system  the 
position  and  relative  proiwriion  of  their  incisors  and  canine 
teeth  vary.  Some  have  long  incisors  in  front,  followed  by 
other  incisors  and  canines  lou'cr  than  the  molars,  a sc.vlc  of 
dentition  to  he  foiind  among  some  of  the  quadrmnana  (genus 
Tarrius),  and  apiir.taching  in  a degreo  tho  dental  system  of 
the  Bftdfniitt.  Others  nave  large  and  widely-separated 
canines,  between  which  are  8inali  incisors,  the  most  ordinary 
disposition  of  the  teeth  in  the  quiuirumana  and  carMtixsifrt. 
The  feel  are  short,  and  their  motions  comparatively  feeble : 
the  male  organ  U fiiruishc-d  with  a shcatli,  ami  the  teats  are 
ventral.  There  is  no  csocal  appendugu,  and  the  entire  solo 
of  the  foot  is  applied  to  the  ground  in  walking.  Their 
habits,  resembling  in  a tlegree  tliosc  of  the  cheiroptera,  are 
frequently  nocturnal  and  subterranean,  In»ccts  form  their 
principal  nourishuicnt,  and  many  of  them,  ex|>eciHlly  in  cold 
countries,  pass  the  winter  in  a dormant  stale. 


[Skull  of  Eriaacsiu  Eura{i»at,conraon  HeilzrUoz.) 

Hitherto  wc  have  seen  the  carnivorous  organization  in  a 
comparatively  mitigated  state,  Imt  we  now  approach  Cuvier's 
third  family,  the  Carnivora,  properly  so  called,  whiclt  havo 
every  part  of  their  frame,  in  the  cals  especially,  formed  for 
the  destruction  of  other  animals.  In  two  of  the  tribes,  but 
more  particularly  in  one,  viz.  the  Plantigrades,  the  curtiivo- 
rous  furm  is  indeed  somewhat  modified;  but  among  tliesc 
three  tribes  we  find  the  greatest  harmony  of  parts,  fitted  for 
keeping  down  the  numbers  of  the  granivorous  and  phy  topha- 
gous  animals,  to  be  anywhere  observed  among  the  maimuaiia. 

3.  Gaknivora. 

In  this  family  wc  have  the  thirst  for  blood  at  its  bighesL 
degreo  of  devciopmcct,  and  with  it  the  power  and  the  instru- 
rauiits  for  gratifying  the  appetite.  Four  largo,  long,  and 
distant  canines,  separated  by  the  intervention  of  six  incisors 
in  ca<’h  jaw  (the  root  of  tho  second  of  the  lower  incisors 
being  a little  deeper  planted  than  the  others) — molars,  either 
formed  entirely  with  cutting  edges,  or  constructed  p.irUy  with 
blunt  tubercles ; — these,  with  the  pr»werfiil  mccnani.sm  of 
the  jaw  in  which  they  arc  set,  prc'cnt  a most  formhlable  .ap- 
paratus for  finishing  the  bloo^ly  (a>k  which  the  rest  of  tho 
frame  of  the  carnivora  is  so  nicely  adapted  for  commencing 
and  continuing.  The  more  completely  trenchant  these 
molars  are.  the  more  completely  carnivorous  aro  the  habits 
of  the  animal,  and  the  different  gradations  may  he  in  ganc- 
. ral  safely  traced  by  observing  the  proporUonal  extent  of 
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(tirface,  eonakteref!  with  reference  to  iU  tubercular  or 
rutiinf;  shape.  The  bears,  which,  taken  as  a whole,  may 
be  said  to  be  capable  of  supporting  thcnisolvua  entirely  on 
vegetables,  have  nearly  all  their  molar  teeth  tubcrcuiatcd. 
[Brar.] 

The  anterior  molars  have  the  most  cutting  edges,  and 
then  comes  a molar  larger  than  the  rest,  with  a tubcrculated 
heel  or  process  more  or  less  develope<l,  and  behind  it  one  or 
two  small  teeth  almost  entiruly  flat.  With  these  small 
teeth  tho  dogs,  as  Baron  Cuvier  has  observed,  masticate  the 
grass  which  they  occasionally  swallow  for  mc<licinal  pur* 
]Miscs;  and  tho  samo  author  agrees  with  M.  Frederic  Cu- 
vier in  naming  tho  great  molar  above  and  its  anta^nist 
below  carnoMfihes  or  /leih-cuttert,  tho  anterior  pointed 
molars  /aise  motart,  and  tho  posterior  blunt  molars  tuber- 
culeusen  or  tubcrculated  mnlars. 

By  observing  these  diflerenres  of  dental  form,  (lie  genera 
of  carnivora  are  most  surely  established,  and  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a general  rule  that  those  carnivorous  animals  which 
have  the  shortest  jaw  and  the  least  development  of  the  falte 
mtJurt  are  those  in  which  the  sanguinary  propensity  and 
the  destructive  power  co-exist  in  the  highest  degree. 

Many  of  the  genera  apply  tho  whole  solo  of  tho  foot  (par* 
ticniarly  of  (he  Tiinder  one)  to  the  ground  in  walking,  and 
this  sole  is  generally  destitute  of  hair;  these  are  called 
Plantigrade, 

Others  again  walk  on  the  tips  of  tho  toes  ns  it  were,  and 
these,  the  Vigitigrade  carnivora,  are  endowed  with  great 
swiftness  of  fool.  The  clavicle  in  both  is  merely  a bony 
rudiment  suspended  in  tho  flesh. 

Cuvier  divides  his  Camaifitrt  into  the  four  following 
tribes : — 

].  Planiigradf  t. 

These  possess  a great  facility,  from  tho  structure  of  tho 
s->le,  of  rearing  themselves  up  on  the  hind  feet.  Cuvier 
oli'crves,  that  they  participate  in  the  coraparutivo  slow 
motion  and  nocturnal  life  of  the  Insectivora,  and  that  thuy 
arc,  like  them.  deprivcKi  of  a cmcuin.  Tho  greater  part  of  1 
those  whose  geographical  distribution  is  confined  to  cold 
ciointrics  pass  tho  winter  in  a dormant  stale.  They  have 
nil  live  toes  on  each  foot  [Bkar.]  The  following  cut  will 
sor\o  as  an  ex.iutple  of  tlie  dental  form  and  arrangotnent. 


uT  MoW  rol^ris,  commuo  DadjteT.] 

2.  Digitigradet. 

This  tribe  is  separated  by  Cuvier  into  two  subdivisions. 

Subdivision  a. 

The  animals  composing  this  subdivision  hare  been  called 
rrrmi/iirm,  from  tho  comparatively  great  length  and  flex- 
ibility of  their  liodics  and  tbe  shortness  of  their  legs.  Every 
one  who  has  watched  tho  sernentine  romemenls  of  a ferret 
must  have  been  struck  witli  tho  great  facility  of  motion 
given  by  this  form,  and  its  particular  adaptation  for  )iasHing 
through  small  openings  and  narrow  burrows  and  turning 
therein.  Like  the  former  famibes  they  have  no  caK’um, 
but.  unlike  them,  they  arc  not  lethargic  m winter.  Though 
Binnll,  they  arc  of  indomitable  courage  and  ferocity,  and  lite- 
rally most  blood-thirsty ; for  the  greater  part  of  them  live 
principally  upon  that  fluid.  The  subjoined  cut  will  give  an 
example  of  the  general  fonii  of  tho  skull  and  teeth. 


[Skull  of  Putorlu  Zotill*.) 

Subdivision  b. 

Tljese  have  two  flat  tubcrculated  molars,  behind  the 
upper  great  flesh-culler,  which  has  itself  a suflicicntly 
largo  heel  or  process.  Many  of  these  live  upon  carrion, 
and  all  have  a small  ceocum.  [Doo.] 

We  refer  to  tho  text  cut  for  a general  idea  of  tbe  dental 

systeuk 


[Skull  o(  Cuoii  Vulfie*.  eutamini  Fuju] 

3.  Cuts  (Fclisi. 


In  this  tribe  wo  have  the  destructive  ]>ower  most  highly 
devclo[>ed.  The  short  round  muzzle,  the  ubbrevuvtod 
and  powi-rful  jaw,  and  the  retractile  chaws  sheathed  by 
means  of  clastic  ligunjcnts  w hen  the  animal  is  in  a state  of 
re)K>«e,  so  that  they  are  kept  sharp  and  ready  for  action, 
form  w ith  the  rest  of  the  organization  a <Ieslruciive  tv[H>  of 
tho  higliest  order.  All  the  cats  have  two  ThImt  molars 
above  and  two  below : their  upper  lledi-cutter  has  three 
lobes  and  a blunt  heel  or  priKvss  within  : while  the  lower 
one  has  two  pointed  and  cutting  lobes,  but  without  any  lu-el 
or  prtM'esK ; ami  they  hav  e hut  one  Kiiiall  tubcrL’uhiied  molar 
above  without  any  corru-.pundiiig  (itutU  below.  Tbe  >{K-eies 
are  numerous,  and  vary  greatly  in  size  and  colour.  [Fai.is.] 
Subjoined  is  a cut  of  the  skull  and  jaw  of  a royal  tiger. 


[5knlt  urF«lis  Tietb.] 
ft,  toctli  vf  j i«r. 

4.  Antjdiibia,  or  .imfihibrms  Camii'ftra. 

Those  who  have  scon  a seal  on  tho  land  will  liavc  noticed 
the  Comparative  lielplessnc-s  of  the  aninml ; for  tbe  short 
limbs  envel<i|Nid  in  the  skin  only  servo  them  by  a'<'-i->ting 
their  awkward  sliutllings  when  in  that  siiuatum. — But  us 
they  nevereomc  on  the  bind  oxeepiing  for  tlie  purpose-*  of 
rep^,  busking  in  (he  sun.  or  surkimg  their  young,  their 
organization  is  adapted  to  that  element  in  whieh  the  great 
portion  of  their  life  is  s|ient.  Tlie  nmmeiit  the  seal  enters 
the  water  he  is  completely  at  his  ease.  Then  (he  oar-liko 
membranous  hands  ond  feet,  or  (lip|»ers,  as  some  of  our 
northern  navigators  nut  unu|itly  term  them,  the  elongated 
b<Hly  uml  moveable  spine  with  its  powerful  muscular  mu- 
1‘hinery,  the  narrow  \K>lvi«  and  tho  eluso  waterproof  fur, 
afford,  when  taken  together,  a model  for  swimming.  Tho 
atine.xed  cut  of  tho  skull  of  a common  seal  will  illustrato 
the  general  form  and  arrangement  of  tho  teeth.  [SkaL.] 


[afctn  of  viiiUatu.] 

Fossil  Cau.mtora. 

Remains  of  the  mammiferous  carnivora  are  found  abun- 
dantly m the  ossiferous  caverns  anil  osseous  breccia.  Tliose 
of  o lion,  a tiger,  liears,  a glutton,  a weasel,  a wolf,  a fox.  a 
dog,  and  hymnas,  have  been  satisfactorily  identified ; but  the 
hears,  especially  the  great  cavern  bear  (Vrsus  Upeleeut) 
[Bkar].  and  the  hyomas,  seem  to  have  been  predominant  in 
many  of  the  localities. 

CARNOT.  LAZARE  NICHOLAS  MARGUERITE, 
was  bom  of  resMctablc  ancestry  at  Nolay.  in  Burgundy, 
May  13,  1753.  He  entered  the  army  in  tho  corps  of  en- 
incers  in  1771,  and  at  the  time  the  revolution  began,  was 
Down  as  a ros|A.'ctabIc  and  well-informed  ofHcer.  who  had 
gained  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Dijon  for  an  iloge  of 
Vaulian,  and  had  refused  large  offers  to  enter  the  service  of 
Frederick  of  Frussia.  In  1 7D I.  he  was  elected  to  represent 
the  Has  de  Calais  in  the  legislative  assembly,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  military  committee.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
voted  the  death  of  tlie  cx-kmg.  In  1793  he  become  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  public  safety.  His  name  does  oat 
directly  appear  as  au  advucato  of,  or  ngent  in.  any  of  th^ 
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exrosiiM  of  the  violent  republicans  : but  as  a man  who  stotwl  ) 
hiitb  in  place  »lurm^  these  times  of  fur>',  be  must  remain 
under  more  or  less  of  suspicion  until  the  hUtor)’  of  the  revo- 
lution has  under^)ne  an  analysis,  which  cannot  perhaps  be 
fairly  made  so  lonj;  as  the  two  (;reat  parties  into  which  it  di> 
Tided  Europe  continue  to  exist  in  opposition.  His  attention 
was  entirely  directed,  so  far  as  his  acts  are  evidence,  to  the 
affairs  of  his  profession ; he  was  in  truth  the  war-minister  of 
the  committee.  The  roost  (’lorious  period  (in  a military 
sense)  of  the  republic  was  that  in  which  he  directed  the 
raising;  of  all  the  muifriel  of  the  army,  and  it  was  aflerwanls 
said  ot  him  that  he  hud  ' or^arttsi  la  vicloire.'  In  1793  he 
joined  the  army  of  the  north  with  other  deputies ; the  in* 
efficiMrv  of  another  (tcneral  called  him  into  action,  and  be 
was  mainly  inslnimental  in  uaininK  the  victory  of  Watig- 
nivB.  In  1795  he  was  elected  fur  seventeen  different  places, 
but  was  shortly  afterwards  proscribed,  and  sought  refuge  in 
Germany.  He  was  recalled  by  the  first  consul,  and  was 
made  minister  of  war.  This  post  ho  lost  when  he  voted 
against  the  consulate  for  life,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the 
other  military  situations  which  he  held.  But  after  the  Rus- 
sian campaign,  when  France  was  on  the  ovo  of  invasion,  ho 
offered  his  services  to  Napoleon,  and  received  the  command 
of  Antwerp,  which  he  held  out  until  the  ab<iication  of  IS14. 
When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  he  wished  to  return 
to  Antwerp,  but  the  emperor  is  said  to  have  told  him  that 
a machine  would  answer  the  purpose  there  ; he  was  again 
appointed  minister  of  war.  After  the  restoration,  he  rctire<l 
flnit  to  Warsaw,  and  then  to  Magdeburg  where  he  died, 
August  2.  1323.  He  was  twice  a member  of  the  Instituto, 
and  twice  expelled,  the  first  time  by  the  directory,  and  after- 
wardit  on  the  restoration  of  18M. 

Hu  piiblisliMl.  in  1796,  an  ' Rssai  sur  Ics  Machines  cn 
gcMii'-ral,’  and  in  1808  his  work*  De  la  Uefenso  dcs  Places 
Fortes.’  The  latter  is  a remonstrance  to  the  officers  of  the 
army  upon  the  disposition  \vhich  existed  to  consider  a place 
untenable  aflcr  the  enemy  had  gainetl  the  glacis.  He  en- 
deavours to  show  that  the  nto»t  senous  part  of  an  officer's 
duty  only  begins  when  the  bofly  of  the  place  is  attacked.  I 
and  lirings  a largo  number  of  lUustraiions  from  antient  and  ' 
modern  warfare.  He  also  explains  the  system  of  defence 
which  goes  by  his  name,  namely,  that  of  covering  the  guns  i 
from  the  enemy,  and  using  them  for  vertical  firing  only, ! 
until  the  attack  ujroii  the  body  of  the  place  begins. 

The  raatheroalical  works  of  Carnot  arc  remarkable  for  , 
the  elegance  of  his  geometry  ami  the  clearness  of  his  mode 
of  expression.  In  his  ' Reflexions  sur  lu  Mctaphysiipie  du 
Calcui  Infinitesimal,'  he  enters  upon  the  consideration  of  the  : 
system  of  I^ibnitr:  and  the  main  point  of  his  theory  is,  | 
that  there  is  a compenKation  between  the  infinitesimals  of, 
inferior  orders  which  are  rejected  on  both  sides  of  an  equa- 
tion. In  his  ' G^ometrie  do  Position,'  Paris,  IHU3,  his  object 
is  to  explain  the  muaning  of  the  negative  sign  in  geometry, 
but  at  the  same  lime  he  gives  a large  number  of  new  and 
very  general  theorems.  Hero  he  is  tho  inventor  of  that 
class  of  general  theorems  which  have  since  been  pushcil  to 
a great  extent  by  MM.  Punrelet,  Dandelin,  Quetelel,  Chasles. 
&c.  There  is  also  his  memoir  upon  the  relation  of  five 
points  taken  in  space,  followed  by  his  thcorv  of  Iran-'vcrsals, 
Paris,  J806.  The  essay  on  machines  in  general  wa.s  enlarged 
and  republished  in  1803.  under  the  title  ‘ Principes  fonda- 
mentaux  d'Equilibre  cl  du  Mouvement.’  He  puhlishcil  also 
some  political  tracts,  and  in  particular,  a justification  of  hU 
public  conduct  in  1815. 

We  know  of  no  references  for  the  life  and  works  of  Car- 
not. We  have  taken  dates  from  the  ‘ Biographic  ties  Con- 
temporains.'  Wc  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that 
the  sooner  the  French  Institute  publishes  tho  //oge#  of  the 
members  who  were  not  permitted  to  remain  on  its  list  by  the 
restored  and  now  rc-expelied  dynasty,  tho  belter  for  its 
own  reputation. 

CAROBTREE.  [Csr^tovis.] 

CAROCX)LLA.  f Lm  acinea.] 

CAH'OL  (Caroia.  itnl.),  a s«»ng  of  joy.  Boccaccio  seems 
to  have  considered  tho  term  as  synonymous  with  bnllatn, 
which,  acconling  to  the  dictionary Crwtca,  signified 
Q song  sung  during  a dance.  It  chies  not,  however,  appear 
so  clear  to  us  as  it  di<l  to  Dr.  Burney,  that  Chaucer  use<i 
the  word  in  the  senso  in  wlib  h the  Italian  novelist  employed 
it.  In  England  the  term  i.s  now  exclusively  applied  to  a 
religious  song  or  ballad,  in  celebration  of  (Jhristmas,  still 
sung  during  the  festive  season  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, though  now  seldom  heard  in  Iho  nietropoUs.  I 


CAUOLIN.A,  NORTH,  one  of  the  States  of  tho  North 
American  union,  lies  on  the  Atlantic,  expanding  from 
to  36°  3U'  N.  lat.,  and  between  75°  Se*  iiid  H4°  W. 
long.  Its  extreme  length  from  near  the  source  of  tho 
Tenessee  river  to  Capo  Hattcras  is  420  miles,  and  its  ave- 
rage breadth  may  bo  about  120.  Its  area  is  49,500  M}uare 
miles,  or  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England  without  Wales.  ]t 
is  bounded  by  the  ocean  (300  miles),  by  South  Carolina 
(308  miles),  by  Georgia  (70  miles),  by  Tonesbcc  (2U0  miles), 
and  by  Virginia  (330  miles). 

Tlie  Western  portion  of  this  stale,  which  is  somowhat 
more  than  one-fourth  of  its  surface,  lies  in  the  Appaltcliiuu 
mountains,  and  is  traversed  by  several  of  its  ri<lges.  To  the 
E.  of  them  extends  tlie  higher  terrace,  or  the  hilly  country, 
which  occupies  a little  more  than  onc-fuurth  of  its  surfaco. 
Between  this  region  and  the  coast  spreads  the  lower  terrace, 
or  the  level  country,  which  corapreUends  nearly  one-half  of 
the  state.  Tiio  boundary  line  between  the  two  terraces 
begins  on  the  N.  at  tho  Mundford  Falls  of  tlio  river  Roan- 
oke above  Halifax,  and  extends  S.S.W.  to  Smilhfield  on 
the  Ncuse,  and  to  Averysborough  on  Cape  Fear  River,  and 
terminates  on  the  river  Fedeu  between  Rockingham  and 
Sneadsborough. 

The  coast  runs  from  the  bortlers  of  South  Carolina  in  a 
general  E.N.E.  direction  to  Cape  llalteras.and  hence  nearly 
due  N.  to  the  bonlers  of  Virginia.  It  exhibits  a very 
peculiar  character.  Besides  Cape  Hattcras,  it  has  two 
other  projecting  ptiints,  Ciape  l^kout  and  Cape  Fear, 
which  latter  is  on  an  island.  alKuit  eight  miles  in  length,  and 
from  one  to  three  in  width,  iMlIed  Smith's  l>land.  By  these 
throe  capes  two  open  bays  are  Ibrnied,  Onslow  Bay  and 
Rnlcigh  Bay.  Near  C-ape  Fear  is  a deep  inlet,  formed  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Caj>e  Fear  River:  but  along  the  whole 
shore  of  Onslow  Bay.  an  extent  of  1 2u  miles,  the  Hat  cou.si 
is  lined  by  low  sandy  islands,  extending  parallel  to  the 
shore  at  a distance  of  al>out  a mile,  the  islands  themselves 
being  from  half  to  one  mile  wide.  This  scries  of  islands 
is  traversed  by  several  inlets,  which  are  not  practicable,  ex- 
cept New  Inlet  and  Bnguc  Inlet,  ond  these  only  for  small 
vessels.  Near  Cape  I^kout,  and  between  it  and  Cape 
Hatteras,  the  same  character  of  coast  continues,  except  (hat 
the  islands  are  not  so  frequently  broken  by  inlets,  but  con 
(inuc  in  one  place  forty  or  fifty  miles  and  upwards.  The 
islands  are  also  broader,  measuring  from  one  to  two  miles 
in  width.  But  though  along  this  coast  the  sandy  islands 
extend  in  straight  lines,  tho  shores  of  (ho  mainland  behind 
them  are  broken  by  numerous  arms  of  the  sea,  which  pene- 
trate to  a considerable  distance  inland.  There  aie  alM>  two 
extensive  soumls,  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sound.  Pam- 
lico Sound  extends  from  S.W.  by  W.  to  N.R.  by  E.  aeventy 
miles,  with  a mean  breadth  of  lUtoen,  and  terminates  inland 
in  the  wide  bays  of  (ho  Ncuse  and  Pamlico  rivers.  It  is 
connecto<l  on  tho  N.E.  wiih  Albemarle  .Vouml,  and  opens 
into  Raleigh  Bay  by  Ocracock  Inlet,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  tho  mouth  of  the  sound,  and  has  fourteen  feel 
water  at  mean  tide.  Albemarle  Sound  runs  duo  W.  into 
the  mainland,  obuut  fixtv  miles  by  ten  miles  in  width  but 
it  sends  off  lateral  branches,  especially  to  the  N.,  which  run 
from  twelve  to  fifiecn  miles  inland.  All>erourlc  Sound  has 
no  practicable  connexion  with  the  ocean.  The  peculiar 
character  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  deprives  it  of  gixni 
harbours,  though  there  are  several  large  rivers.  Capo  Fcnr, 
With  eighteen  feel  water,  is  the  deepest  inlet  that  the  stale 
possesses.  Owing  to  this  rirrumstance  the  trade  of  central 
North  Carolina,  which  is  the  must  fertile  portion  of  the 
state,  has  been  turned  into  Virginia  and  into  South  Csrolinn. 

The  low  country,  stretching  from  109  to  140  miles  in- 
land from  the  coast,  exhibits  two  different  aspects.  Along 
the  shores  it  is  partly  covered  with  extensive  swamps,  the 
largest  of  which  are  near  Alt>craHrlo  and  Pamlico  .Sounds, 
Between  them  is  the  Alligator  Swamp,  more  than  fitly 
miles  in  length,  and  nearly  thirty  in  breadth.  N.  of  the 
Albemarle  Sound  is  the  Dismal  Swamp,  which  stretches 
into  Virginia,  The  swamps  S.  of  the  Ncuse  river  are  of 
IcM  extent;  thuuuh  sevond  of  them  are  from  fiUeen  to 
twenty  mile>i  in  diameter  The  principal  are  l>jver.  Holly, 
Shelter  and  Green  swamps.  These  swamps  arc  the  result 
of  the  tides,  and  partly  also  of  land-lltwls ; and  roav  bo 
compare*!  to  the  Sunderhunds  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges. 
They  arc  mostly  covered  with  high  trees,  es{>ecialiy  cvpiess 
iCujtr^ttus  dinticha^  cedars  iJimijtertvf  I Y»,gi><hmn).  and 
pines  iPinui  tetda  and  Pinus  /Wfw'rr>).  'I  bc  dry  trncis  of 
land  which  intersoct  the  swam^K)  have  in  general  a gou<l 
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soil,  and  much  rice  and  cotton  \n  raised  on  them.  Between 
tho  swampy  eountry  and  the  hilly  re(*ion  extends,  in  breadth 
forty  miles  and  upwards,  a tract  of  sandy  land,  which  is 
moetly  level ; but  in  some  places  there  are  hills  200  feet 
above  iho  adjacent  country.  The  soil  is  sterile,  and  tho 
surface  overgrown  with  pine  forests.  Along  tho  water* 
courses  tho  soil  is  better,  and  the  pines  are  replaced  by  oak. 
Hickory,  maple,  beech,  &c.  This  part  of  the  countiy  is  only 
cultivated  on  the  river-lK>ttoms. 

Tho  upper  terrace,  or  hilly  country,  lying  between  the  pino- 
lands  and  the  mountains,  is,  at  a mean,  several  hundred 
feet  above  tbo  sea,  and  presents  an  agreeable  succession  of 
mnderate  hills  with  gentle  ascents,  and  of  wide  and  exten* 
sivo  valleys.  The  soil  of  tho  vuUcys  is  gooil,  consisting  of  a 
black  and  fertile  mould,  and  yields  rich  crops  of  grain. 

That  portion  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  within  tho 
Appalachian  mountains,  is  an  agreeable  alternation  of  hills 
and  vallevs.  The  mountains  form  two  ridges,  of  which  the 
W.  is  called  the  Iron  Mountains  (and  part  of  it  also  the 
.Stone,  and  another  part  the  Smoky  Mountains.)  and  tho  B. 
the  Blue  Ridge.  Both  are  united  at  several  places  by  short 
intermediaio  ridges.  The  Ararat  or  Pilot  Mountain  is  east 
of  the  Blue  Ki<]ge,  and  about  16  miles  N.  of  Salem  ; it  is  a 
solitary  pyramidal  hill,  1550  feel  high,  from  the  summit  of 
which  rises  an  almost  perpendicular  column  to  the  height 
of  about  200  feet.  The  rivers  which  rise  between  the 
two  ridges  run  W.  to  tho  Teiiessee  river.  The  highest 
summits  of  the  mountains  exceed  .3000  feet,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  elevation  of  the  whole  country  compro* 
hrmlfd  between  them  is  1000  feel  above  the  sea.  The  soil 
is  ill  general  fertile  in  grain. 

All  the  rivers  have  rapids  where  they  pass  from  the  hilly 
country  to  the  low  region.  Their  course  abov’e  the  mptds 
is  rather  swift ; but  below  thorn  no  other  current  is  observed 
than  that  pnnluccd  by  the  tide,  which  ascends  to  the  rapids. 
They  olftT  thcrernro  an  easy  navigation  up  to  the  hilly 
country  ; but  sand*bars  invariably  occur  at  their  mouth,  on 
which  there  is  less  water  than  in  the  lower  part  of  ihoir 
emirscs,  though  they  are  generally  shallow,  if  we  take  into 
tho  account  their  length  and  vulumo  of  water. 

Tho  Roanoke  is  formed  by  two  branchei,  the  Dan  and 
Staunton,  Inch  rise  and  unite  in  Virginia.  After  their 
union  the  river  runs  S.E.  by  K.,  and  forms,  six  miles  abovo 
Halifax,  the  Mundford  Falls.  Low*er  down  its  course  is 
excessively  circuitous  ; it  falls  into  Albemarle  Sound.  Its 
cuurso  is  150  miles;  but  each  of  its  upper  branches  runs 
morn  than  100  before  their  junction.  It  is  navigable  nearly 
thirty  m.tes  from  its  mouth  for  vessels  of  considerable  size, 
and  boats  from  twenty  to  forty  tons  can  ascend  to  the  falls, 
which  are  seventy  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Nousc  rises  in 
tho  Centro  of  the  upper  terrace,  and  runs  about  2U0  miles, 
first  S.E.,  and  then  S.B.  by  B.  Bidow  Newborn  it  gradually 
spreads  into  a semicircular  bay,  which  opens  into  tho  wider 
expanse  of  Pamlico  Sound : it  is  navigable  for  boats  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  course.  Between  the  Roanoke  and  tho 
Ncusc  is  the  Tar,  which  also  enters  Pamlico  Sound.  Capo 
Fear  River  rises  on  the  E.  border  of  the  mountain  region, 
and  flows  by  a general  course  S.E.  for  250  miles,  till  it 
enters  the  Atlantic  about  ten  miles  N.  of  Cape  Fear.  It  is 
navigable  for  vessels  drawing  ten  or  eleven  feet  to  Wilming* 
ton,  34  miles  from  tho  sea  ^ and  sloops  may  ascend  to 
Faycttovillo.  which  is  95  miles  higher  up. 

The  climate  varies  in  the  three  natural  divisions  of  the 
state.  In  tho  mountain  region  the  frost  sometimes  lasts 
three  or  four  months ; but  is  not  much  felt  in  tho  hilly 
country,  and  still  less  in  tho  low  plain.  Thc‘  summers  are 
hot  and  sultry  in  the  plain  ; and  the  oxhalations  from  the 
swamps  render  it  unhealthy  from  Juno  to  Oetolier.  In 
the  hilly  region  the  heat  is  moderated  by  cool  breezes.  The 
changes  of  temperature  are  sudden  and  frequent,  a cold 
night  being  often  succoedod  by  an  intensely  hot  day.  Tho 
climate  of  the  mountains  is  very  temperate  ami  healthy. 
Tho  diflcience  of  the  clim.vto  influences  the  ogricultural 
products.  On  iht*  hot  plain  cotton  i.s  tho  staple  production  ; 
rtco  also  i-i  extensively  cultivated,  and  indigo  to  a small 
amount.  Farther  wesiwanl  ihcsc  crops  are  aupcrsetleil  by 
wheat,  Indian  corn.  an<l  other  species  of  grain,  as  well  as 
by  tiax  and  tobacco.  In  ibt*  mountain  region,  groin,  in- 
cluding Indian  com,  is  the  principal  object  of  cultivation. 
Tnc  tig  lr<c  and  the  peach  generally  succeed  ; and  in  the 
Mi-sUnn  thsirtcts  apples  and  pears  are  plentiful.  The  pine 
forests  yield  ;i  great  quantity  of  turpentine,  tar,  and  pitch  ; 
and  among  tiiu  wild  crowing  plants  are  tho  ginseng,  sarsa- 


parilla, myTtlo,  and  sugar-maple.  Tlie  wild  vine  is  found 
all  over  tho  country,  ami  in  home  parts  the  vine  has  been 
successfully  cultivated.  All  the  domestic  animals  of  Euiupo 
are  bred,  and  swine  are  roared  in  great  numbers.  Wild 
animals  were  formerly  very  numerous,  especially  dcor,  hears, 
6tc. ; but  except  wulves  and  wild  cals,  few  of  them  now  re- 
main. In  the  upper  country  tho  wild  turkey  is  still  com- 
mon.  and  sometimes  weighs  from  twenty-flvo  to  thirty 
pounds.  Snakes  occur  everywhere ; but  tho  alligator 
habits  only  the  swamps  and  lower  parts  of  the  rivers  rnt 
sometimes  attains  a largo  size,  and  attacks  men.  Tho 
Roanoke  abounds  with  rock-flsh,  someof  which  weigh  from 
sixty  to  seventy  pounds. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  this  state  has  lately  risen  to  im- 
portance. It  contains  the  richest  portion  of  tho  gold  dis> 
trict,  which  extends  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  dccliviti  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  Initwecn  .12®  and  3i®  N.  Jat. , 
the  metal  has  only  begun  to  be  worked  in  the  course  of  the 
present  century,  but  a considerable  produce  has  liecii  al- 
ready oblaineil.  In  1(^04  native  gold  was  for  the  first  timo 
brought  to  the  mint  of  the  Uniic<l  .States,  and  from  that 
year  to  1823,  inclusive,  the  average  annual  amount  received 
at  the  mint  did  not  exceed  2.500  dollur.H.  In  1824  it  n>se  to 
5000  dollars,  and  in  18.10  to  518,000  dollars:  in  1833  it  had 
further  increased  to  869,000  dollars.  Of  this  quantity 
more  than  one-half,  or  868.000  dollars,  were  got  in  North 
Carolina.  It  is  said  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  produce  is  brought  to  the  mint.  If  this  be  true, 
tho  mines  of  North  Carolina  yield  nn  annual  pro<lucu 
of  nearly  three  millions  and  a half  of  dollars.  The  chief 
gold  district  is  situated  on  lioth  sides  of  tho  river  Yadkin 
or  Pe<lco,  in  the  counties  of  DavirUon,  Rowan,  Cabarrus, 
Montgomery,  and  Mecklenburg,  all  of  which  belong  to 
tho  billy  portion  of  the  country  or  the  upper  terrace. 
Iron  is  abundant  in  the  hilly  ami  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. 

The  native  tribes  have  disap|vearod,  except  a few  families 
of  the  Tuscarora  tribe  who  live  near  the  western  extremity 
of  Albemarle  Sound  in  Beriiu  county.  They  amounted,  in 
1829,  to  3100  individuals.  The  population  is  cnirposc<l  of 
whites  and  blacks ; some  of  the  blacks  are  free,  but  the  great 
majority  are  slaves  who  cultivate  the  soil.  In  1820  the  po- 
pulation amounted  to  639,000  individuals,  among  whom 
were  14,60U  free  negroes  and  205,000  slaves.  According 
to  the  census  of  1820.  it  was  found,  that  in  the  hilly 
district  H.  in  the  ploin  12,  ami  in  the  mountains  a 
small  fruciion  above  7 persons  lived  on  each  square  mile. 
Tho  coloured  race  is  comparativelv  most  numerous  on  tlio 
low  plain,  becomes  loss  so  on  tho  hilly  region,  and  least 
of  all  in  the  mountainous  tracts.  The  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  statements,  is  737,937.  of  whom  245, 60U 
are  slaves,  and  19,543  froo  persons  of  colour. 

Raleigh,  on  the  Neuse,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  regu- 
larly built,  but  contains  only  209U  inhabitanU.  The  largest 
place  is  Newborn  near  tho  mouth  of  llio  Neuse,  which  con- 
tains 4000  inhabitants,  among  whom  arc  many  Swiss 
families,  who  have  named  the  town  oiler  the  town  of  Beni 
in  Swiizorland.  Fayetteville,  on  the  Capo  Fear  River, 
carries  on  a considerable  commerce,  aptl  has  4000  inhabit- 
ants. Wilmington,  not  far  from  tho  mouth  of  Cape  Fear 
River,  is  also  a thriving  place,  with  3000  inhabitants. 

The  exports  Consist  of  live  cattle,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpen- 
tine, lumber.  Indian  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  pork,  lard,  tal- 
low, bccs-wax,  myrtle-wax,  ginseng,  ond  medicinal  roots 
and  plants  ; most  of  those  are  sent  to  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia  to  be  exported  thcncc.  A small  portion  is  exported 
from  Wilmington. 

The  instruction  of  the  poorer  classes  is  less  attended  to 
than  in  many  other  slatee  of  the  Union.  Though  there  is 
a literary  fund,  it  U still  inconsiderable,  and  has  not  yet  so 
far  increased  that,  according  to  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
legislature,  it  can  be  applied  to  the  instruction  of  the  poorer 
cta.«8e8.  Tlio  children  of  the  coloured  people,  who  in  18.10 
wero  calculated  to  amount  to  75,000,  between  tho  ages  of  five 
and  fifiecn  years,  are  excluded  by  the  laws  from  receiving 
instruction.  The  instruction  of  the  upper  classes  is  better 
attended  to,  but  is  nevcrthelcRs  still  in  a low  condition. 
There  is  a university  at  Chapel  Hill,  23  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Raleigh.  It  was  incorporateil  in  179.1,  and  first  eooferrod 
degrees  in  179  7 : it  is  pretty  well  endowed,  but  the  number 
of  pupils  is  small  : and  a military  academy  at  Mount 
Airy. 

A small  English  colony  was  left  oo  the  Roanoke  in  1567| 
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but  it  i*  not  known  what  became  of  it.  The  first  settle* 
nu-nt  was  made  in  1650  by  some  whites  from  Virginia. 
AAer  other  settlements  the  colony  received  a representative 
puvernment  in  1667.  i»'o  years  after  which  the  constitution 
called  ‘Locke’s  Srherae  of*  G >vemmonr  was  tried  but  soon 
abandoned.  [Carolina,  South.]  Tlie  present  constitution 
was  oil'iptcd  m 1776. 

Tlie  legislative  body  consists  of  a Senate  and  of  a House 
i^K^ointnons.  One  senator  and  two  members  ot  the  House 
of  Gunmons  are  annually  clmscn  by  each  of  the  63  coun- 
ties; and  one  member  of  the  House  of  G)mmons  by  each 
of  towns  of  Edenton,  Newbern.  Wilmington,  Salisbury, 
Hiiblmrough.  and  Halibix.  All  freemen ‘il  years  of  age, 
who  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  statu  for  12  months  pre* 
eetling  the  oU*ction,  vole  for  memlxnw  of  the  Commons*  i 
House;  but  a freehold  of  50  arms  of  land  is  a uecoisary  ' 
qualification  to  vote  for  a senator.  The  two  houses  by  joint 
vote  aumially  elect  the  governor,  who  with  the  council  of 
state,  which  is  elected  in  l)m  same  way.  forms  the  executive. 
The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  superior  courts  are  appomted 
bv  jomt  vote  of  the  two  houses,  and  hold  their  oflice  during 
gixxl  behaviour.  The  state  sends  two  members  to  the  »e- 
nati!  in  congress  and  thirteen  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. 

(Darby  : Silliman’s  Journal;  Afining  Jlrvietc;  Wood- 
bridge's  ^f«no/a  of  Etiuratiori.) 

CAROLlN.\,  SOUTH,  one  of  the  United  States  ofNorth 
America,  lies  on  the  bhoros  of  the  Alhintio,  between  32^  and 
35'*  lO*  N.  lat.  and  7S’  .15'  and  S.T'  lO'  W.  long.  Its  greatest 
length  from  its  E.  angle  on  the  Atlantic  to  its  extreme  W. 
at  the  junction  of  the  Savannah  and  Chutuga  riv»  rs  U 275 
miles,  and  its  mean  width  nearly  120  miles.  Its  area  is 
about  32,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  300»  square  miles  more 
than  Srutland  with  its  ibland.. 

Oil  the  K.  it  Ixinlors  on  the  Atlantic  with  a coast  line  of 
185  miles.  On  the  S.W.il  is  separate*!  from  Georgia  by  the 
R ivannah  river  for  270milex,  and  on  llio  N.  is  North  Caro- 
lina, forming  a lioundary  line  of  3U0  miles. 

South  Carolina,  like  N<wlh  Carolina,  exhibits  three  dif- 
ferent regions.  Tlie  mo.^'t  western  districts  are  covered  wiih 
h*lges  of  mountains  and  hilU  which  belong  to  the  Appa- 
lachian system.  East  of  this  mountain  region  extends  the 
hilly  country  which  is  followed  by  a low  plain  that  spreads 
over  the  easiern  districts  of  the  slate  to  the  ocean.  But  the 

Sropurtton  of  the  surface  belonging  to  each  of  these  regions 
itToi-s  considerably  from  that  of  North  Carolina.  The  low 
plain  comprehends  little  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  whole, 
and  tlie  remainder  l*  almost  equally  divided  Udween  the 
other  two  regions.  Tlie  line  which  sei>araies  the  plain  from 
the  hilly  region  passes  from  Sneadsbomugh  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  Camden  on  the  Watcrcc,  and  thence  to  Columbia  on 
the  t^ngaree,  or  to  the  junction  of  the  Saluda  and  Broad 
rivers,  and  terminates  on  the  Savannah  at  Augusta. 

The  norihem  jiortion  of  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  to 
Winvaw  Point  form*  an  unbroken  line  of  low  sandy  shore. 
S<mtli  of  that  ca|»e  the  shores,  though  low,  arc  divided  by  a 
great  number  of  inlets,  which  are  the  mouths  of  larger  and 
smaller  rivers,  that  generally  divide  into  numerous  bmnehr* 
before  entering  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  by  their  numerous 
chaniu-U  cut  the  shores  into  islands,  tiic  surface  of  which  is 
very  little  elevated  above  high  tidi»s.  The  principal  islands 
which  line  this  eoa.st  are  James’,  J*»hn's,  Edisto,  St.  IleU’iia, 
Pori  Uoyal,  and  Hilton.  Thelineof  coast, though  generally 
wnifimi  ns  to  course  from  point  to  point,  is  very  irregularly 
indunluil.  The  inlets  dividing  the  island*  .is*  well  as  the 
rivers  are  eomparali\  ely  very  shallow,  but  the  latter  in  every 
instance  are  deeper  within  than  at  their  bars.  In  two  point's 
only  can  the  coast  bu  approached  by  large  vessels.  One  place 
is  Charleston  harlMiur,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  small  rivers,  the  Cooper  and  Ashley,  the  channel  of 
which  admits  vessels  of  16  feet  draught.  The  other  is  I*ort 
Royal  cnirnnre.  formed  by  the  Brotd  River,  the  common 
trstuary  of  some  little  cnfks  into  which  the  tide  ascends  to  a 
consiilerablu  distance.  On  one  of  the  numerous  inlet*  which 
wind  tliMUgh  the  l.ibyrinth  of  creeks  and  islonds  witli 
which  this  portion  of  the  coast  is  chequered,  is  situated  the 
port  of  Be-iuforl,  which  is  spacious,  but  di>e5  not  admit  ves- 
Rcl*  so  largi*  as  those  which  enter  Charleston  harbour.  St. 

Sound  is  nearly  8 miles  wide,  and  runs  10  or  12 
miles  inland,  hut  it  is  far  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels  of 
even  moderate  tonnage. 

The  plain  along  the  sea-shore,  which  extends  about  80 
miles  inland,  is  a uniform  level  At  itswei^tcrn  border  it  has  | 


a gentle  rise  and  imperceptible  ascent  to  about  200  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  soil,  which  on  the  arrival  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans was  covered  with  trees,  but  is  now  nearly  devoid  of 
them,  is  in  general  barren,  consisting  either  ol  sand  ora 
light  blackish  earth  ; but  it  is  intersected,  espocially  along 
the  rivers,  by  fertile  tracts  which  yield  rich  crojw,  esiwcially 
of  rice.  A wrtion  is  covered  with  numerous  swamps  and 
morasses,  which  however  are  not  wi  extensive  as  in  North 
Carolina ; they  are  overgrown  with  heavy  limlicr,  such  as 
oak,  ash,  and  cypress.  On  one  side  of  all  the  rivers,  and  ge- 
nerally on  both,  the  margin  is  a swamp  from  a half  to  three 
miles  in  breadth.  To  the  west  of  this  plain  stretdies  a 
chain  of  s.vndy  hills  from  20  to  .10  mile*  in  breadth,  Itegin- 
ning  at  the  upjier  omrac  of  the  river  Pedee  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  extending  across  the  state  to  the  banks  of  the  Sa- 
vannah. This  tract  produces  nothing  but  small  pine  trees 
and  some  shrulw,  except  in  the  narrow  valleys,  to  which  the 
vegetable  muuld  has  been  carried  by  the  rams,  and  which 
are  very  fertile.  Some  of  the  sand-hills  are  200  feet 
alKHo  the  adjacent  valleys.  In  thi*  region  the  rivers  form 
rapids.  The  country  furtlier  west  i*  agreeably  broken  into 
hill  and  dale,  and  lt>o*e  stones  and  rocks  frequently  occur 
on  its  surface.  But  the  valleys  and  the  lower  de<.'Iivitics  of 
the  hills  have  a fertile  black  soil  which  pntducos  good  crops 
of  grain.  The  more  elevated  part.s  of  the  hill*  are  covered 
with  oak  and  other  haril  trees.  The  hilly  country  gradually 
rises  into  mountains  which  at  the  \V.  extremity  ofiho  statu 
attain  a considemble  height,  the  Table  Rock  in  PcndlcUnt 
being  said  to  be  43P0  feet  al»vc  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; the 
Oolenoy  Mount  is  supposed  to  have  a still  greater  elevation. 
The  country  between  the  ridges  and  mountains  may  at  a 
mean  rise  to  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  si>il  is  thought 
not  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  hilly  tract,  even  the  greatest 
part  of  the  heights  being  covered  with  tall  trees  of  hard 
■ W(K)d.  Where  it  is  cultiiTite^l  il  yields  p>od  crop*  of  com 

South  Carolina  is  very  well  wntere*!,  it*  river*  being 
numerous,  and  some  of  considerable  length.  But  though 
their  volume  of  water  is  considerable,  only  two  aie  fit  fur 
navigation  in  their  lower  course*,  and  even  th  .‘sc  only  for 
small  river  Iwats,  on  account  of  their  shallowness  But  as 
the  tide  ascends  to  the  sand-hills  their  nnvig:.tu  t is  ea>y. 
Higher  up  numerous  rapid*  render  the  transport  of  gowls 
tedious,  diflicult,  and  ex}>onsive.  The  principal  river*  are  the 
Pedee,  the  Sanlec.  an<l  the  Savannah. 

The  pedee  rise*  in  the  Blue  Ridge  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 36'^  N.  lat.,  and  between  Bl*  and  82“  \V.  l<mg.,  and  is 
fii-sl  called  Yadkin.  It  Hows  first  N.E.  by  E.  and  then 
turn*  abruptly  to  S.S.E.,  in  which  direction  it  traverses  the 
gold  tvgion  of  North  Carolina.  In  Smith  Carolina  it  con- 
tinues in  the  »ame  direction  till  its  junction  with  the  Litllo 
Pe*lee,  whence  it  Uuw*  S.S.AV.  to  the  port  of  Georgetown, 
at  which  place  it  is  calle<l  AVinvaw  Bay,  and  forms  a wide 
{estuary.  A*  far  a*  it*  course  is  included  in  this  stale  it  is 
navigable  for  river- liotit*.  The  Santee  is  formed  by  two 
great  branches,  the  Watereo  and  ihc  Congaree.  The  Wa- 
ten-e  rise*  in  North  Carolina,  a little  VV.H.W.  of  the  source 
of  the  Yadkin,  and  is  here  called  Catawba.  It  run*  first  E. 
and  then  S.S.K.,  In  which  direction  it  continue*  through 
South  Carolina  to  its  junction  with  the  Congaree.  having 
flowwl  more  than  150  miles.  It  i*  navigable  for  Wats  of  70 
tons  burden  tot'amden,  above  which  town  are  the  Oatow'ba 
Fall*,  whew  the  river  in  mile  doiicend*  90  feet:  but  as 
the  fall*  may  now  be  avoided  by  a canal  cut  along  the  river, 
called  the  Waferee  Canal,  it  may  be  ascended  much  higher, 
at  least  by  river-boat*.  The  Congaree,  the  other  great 
branch  of  the  Santee,  is  f)rmed  by  the  confluence  of  two 
river*,  the  Broad  River  whi«-h  rises  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  Saluda,  which  take*  it*  origin  iwnr  the  Table  R'jck,  in  the 
most  we«,tcrn  portion  of  South  Carolina.  By  their  junction 
near  Culunihia  the  Congaree  is  formed,  and  to  this  point 
ve>sel*  of  70  tons  bunieii  may  ascend.  The?  Congaree,  run- 
ning in  a cuiTc  to  the  R.E.,  unites  with  the  Watertv,  from 
which  |»oiiU  the  river  i*  enllcd  Santix*.  It  flow*  first  8.E. 
and  then  turns  by  degrees  to  K.,  ami  is  navigable  for  largo 
barge*  and  sleam-boiit*,  hut  its  mouth  is  shallow.  It*  ctmrse 
eonsidembly  exceeds  250  miles.  TIu'  Savannah  has  its 
farthest  hmnclicB  in  the  western  district  of  S.  Cardina  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Georgia,  and  forms,  during  all  it*  course, 
a dist.ance  of  250  miles  S.S.E.,  the  boundarv  Wtween  both 
slates.  It  has  17  feet  water  on  its  b.ar,  and  is  navigable  for 
large  vessel*  to  the  town  of  Savannah,  and  for  river-vos»els 
ami  stcara-boats  to  Augusta,  abovo  which  town  tnimo  rapkly 
occur. 
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Tlt«  climate  of  Iho  low  plain  is  very  hot  m summer,  Imt  j 
(’ouiparatively  ruild  tu  winter.  Snow  selilom  fali>  near  the 
se.i,  aii<l  is  soon  diasulv^sl.  The  theriiiiimeltT  ranges  be- 
tween 1 7^  ami  9;i'.  In  the  months  of  July  and  August  the 
country  is  dclui;cti  with  torrents  of  rain,  accompanied  by 
htirrit'anc'.,  thunder,  and  liuhtnin^,  and  the  air  is  loaded 
with  noxious  vapours,  which  uenerato  bilious  levers  and 
other  diseases.  The  «lrie>vt  immihs  arc  April  anti  May, 
whidi  are  al>^j  the  hcalthieftt,  but  November  is  considered 
tile  iiuK-it  agrux'able.  The  cold  weather  seldom  begins  before 
IX'ceinbcr,  and  terminates  in  March.  The  temperature  is 
liable  tJ>  su'ldeu  ami  great  cliangeo.  In  the  upper  country 
snow  uiul  frost  occur  annually,  and  the  snow  in  sumctuue.s 
from  12  to  inches  deep,  and  remains  on  the  ground  for 
w'cehs  and  even  months.  The  therroometer  varies  in  sum- 
mer between  ti.V  ami  8J^  and  sometimes  rises  to  *J4'  and 
9j®.  In  wimc*r  it  ranges  between  2U®  und  5.a°,  and  fulls  to 
II®  during  the  greatest  cold,  which  lasts  but  a few 
dais.  Uut  this  country  is  healthy  at  all  seasons,  Ilurri- 
r.uies  sometimes  cause  great  damage  in  the  lower  country, 
and  earthquakes  are  fell  from  time  to  lime,  though  not  fre- 
qiiCJItly. 

Tlio  principal  objects  of  agriculture  in  the  low  plains  arc 
rice  ami  miton,  the  latter  l>eing  also  cultivated  in  snniu  dis- 
tricts farther  inland.  Tlic  sugar-cane  is  only  grown  with 
advantage  in  the  Beaufort  distncl.  which  forms  the  most 
smuhcni  part  of  the  state.  The  fruits  of  the  sea-coast  are 
thi>^  of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  oranges.  lemons, 
pomegr.Miates,  olives,  and  figs.  In  the  upper  country  all 
the  grains  ,tnd  vegetables  of  England  arc  grown,  with  Indian 
ourii  in  luliliiiun.  The  fruits  uru  also  those  common  in  this 
coimtry.  Lately  the  cultivation  of  sesamum  has  been  in- 
tr<»liiccd.  Amoim  tlic  wild  plants  tliu  ginseng,  gentiair- 
ru.jt  and  w.-ix-myrthi  may  be  noticed.  Tho  forests  con- 
lain  many  fine  timber-trees,  cajx-cuilly  oak,  beech,  and 
hi«  knry. 

The  domestic  animals  are  tho:>e  of  Kuro(>e;  black  cuttle 
are  the  most  abundant.  Many  of  the  wild  animals  with 
which  the  coimtiy  formerly  abounded  have  disappeared; 
but  still  there  are  found  in  the  mountainous  districts,  and 
even  in  wmio  parts  of  the  lower  country,  doer,  boars,  wolves, 
wild  cuts,  foxub,  squirrel.-i,  rabbits,  racoons,  opossums,  and 
polecats.  The  wild  turkey  is  pretty  common  in  the  upper 
country,  and  the  wild  pigeons  come  at  certain  seasons  in 
great  numbers.  Seventeen  kinds  of  serpent.H  are  known, 
among  which  is  the  rattlesnake;  but  they  become  every 
day  los  numerous.  Alligators  abound  near  the  head  of 
tide-water  in  the  rivers,  and  grow  to  a great  size. 

No  metal  abounds,  except  iron,  which  is  met  with  in 
icivnil  pl.nrcs  in  the  upjKjr  ci-imiry,  and  is  of  excellent 
qn.ility.  At  some  places  copper  anti  lead  are  found,  but 
m siiKiIl  prjrtions.  Gold  ore  seems  to  be  less  abundant  than 
in  XiU'tii  Caruliua  or  Georgia.  The  richest  deposits  occur 
along  liie  atihients  of  the  Broutl  River,  near  the  boundary- 
lino  of  North  Carolinu.  Gold  was  brought  from  this  dis- 
tiict  to  the  mint  of  the  United  States  in  1831  to  the  valuo 
of  22,000  dollars,  and  in  183.3  it  bad  increasetl  to  60,000 
duUars.  Among  the  oUicr  minerals  slate  and  limostoiic  , 
arc  the  most  useful.  j 

The  number  of  Imliuiis  is  very^^all.  In  tho  year  1829 
they  amounted  only  to  300  individuals,  of  the  tribe  of  the 
C'atawbas,  who  inhabit  a tract  of  15  S4|uare  mites  on  both 

i- irks  of  the  river  of  th  it  name,  near  the  boundary  line  with 
North  Carolina.  Ttin  remainder  of  the  population  consists  | 
of  Ruropeiuis  and  Africans  and  their  descendants.  Ac-  j 
Cording  to  the  census  of  1320  tho  numl>er  of  slaves  was  | 
■J.i  ;.  157.  ami  of  free  i:olour*’d  |>eyplo  6805,  whilst  that  of  I 
llu!  whiles  was  2.37,892.  The  low  country  was  the  most 
p.ipulmis,  averaging  20  individuals  on  each  squaro  mile ; in 
thu  iiillv  r,>untry  UA,  and  in  the  mountains  only  1 ti  were 
the  average  for  each  sjpiare  mile.  Ttie  pipuhuion,  iiceorJing 
to  the  latest  stalementi.  is  581. 185,  of  whom  315,400  are 
slaves,  and  7921  free*  petsous  of  colour. 

Tlie  principal  town  of  S.iuth  Carolina  is  Charleston. 
[Chaki.kstov.]  The  capital  is  Columbia,  on  the  left  bank 
of  tho  Cougiirvc,  iiuim‘<initeJy  below  the  jumtiim  of  tho 
Saluda  :md  Broad  rivers,  which  contains  u u'khI  l•o!legc  ami 
a large  limatic  asylum,  wilii  a iwipiilati'm  nj -I'iiO.  Hatn- 
hurg.  on  ili«!  banks  of  tin-  Savaunah,  opp:>'1o  .Augusta,  lies 

ii-  ;i  ■liHtnct  covered  with  plaiUaiUsm  of  cotti»n,  niid  contains 

u mlMbiti.nts,  Beaufort,  on  the  uhmd  Burt  Royal,  has 
only  lOon  inhabitants.  Go-.ngo-towij,  wi  the  upper  end  of 
Winyavv  Buy,  near  the  mouth  of  tho  Rvdee,  has  some  ooui* 


I mcivo.  and  2600  inhabitants,  Camden,  on  tbo  Watcroc,  ts 
inhabited  by  2000  huiU. 

To  facilitate  internal  commerce  a few  short  canals  liave 
been  cut,  es|>ecially  to  avoid  tlie  rapi»ls  of  the  rivers.  The 
must  important  is  tho  Santco  camd,  by  which  tho  river 
Santee  t.s  uniteil  to  the  river  Cooper,  and  consequently  to 
the  port  of  Charleston. 

'llic  exports  Consist  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  myrtle-wax, 
and  hides,  and  the  imports  of  manufaclurcil  gooils,  .ind  the 
productions  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  with  wines  from 
the  countries  of  southern  Europe.  [Charlkston.J 

The  first  settlement  of  whites  in  North  Carolina  was 
about  1C7U;  but  tho  first  permanent  establishment  was 
made  in  1 080  on  the  site  of  Charleston.  Previously  to  this, 
in  1662,  Charles  11.  had  granted  to  Jgird  Clarendon  and 
seven  others  all  that  p;irl  of  North  America  bi'twecn  3C 
and  36‘‘‘  N.  lat. ; shortly  after,  the  northern  boundaries  were 
exteiuled  to  .36*  30^  The  proprietary  government  of  Caro- 
lina lasted  till  1719,  when  the  two  Carulinas  were  separiUed 
and  a royal  guvernmeut  was  established.  During  the  cmi- 
Jiiiuance  of  tho  proprietary  government,  Locke's  scheme  or 
constitution  was  tried,  but  not  found  to  answer.  The  pre- 
sent constitution  was  adopted  in  179U,  since  which  date 
it  has  been  twice  araended. 

Oflate  years  the  instruction  of  tho  lower  clo.<vscs  has  been 
attended  to  by  tho  legislature.  A sum  of  from  .37.UO0  to 
38,000  dollars  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  a free- 
school  system  ; and  it  is  stated  that  from  8000  to  9000 
children  receive  instruction  gratis  in  about  820  fiec  school*. 
The  children  of  the  coloured  people,  of  whom  there  are 
106,036,  belwcon  five  and  fifteen  years,  are  entirely  desti- 
tulo  of  education,  the  law  excluding  them  from  all  instruc- 
tion. Tho  middling  and  higher  classes  arc  much  better  in- 
structed than  in  North  Camlma  or  Georgia,  and  the  college 
at  Columbia  enjoys  considerable  reputation.  The  college 
at  Beaufort  was  formed  by  a charier  in  1 795  ; but  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a respectable  ucudemy.  There  isalso  a 
college  in  Charleston,  and  two  medical  college*,  'ritere  are 
ill  the  state  three  theological  seminaries,  and  two  learned 
societies. 

The  legislative  boily  is  composed  of  a senate  and  a house 
of  representatives.  The  senators.  45  in  number,  are  electeil 
by  districts  and  by  ballot  for  tho  term  of  four  years ; but 
half  tho  number  vacate  their  scats  every  two  years.  Tho 
representatives,  124  in  numWr,  are  chosen  for  two  years. 
Every  free  while  male  citizen,  twenly-oiio  years  of  age, 
paying  taxes,  or  having  a certain  freehold  qualification,  &c. 
has  a Vote  in  tho  election.  Tlie  executive  power  i*  vested 
in  a governor,  ulectcrl  by  the  joint  vote  of  tho  legialalurc  for 
two  years.  Thu  chancellor  and  judges  arc  uppoinied  by 
joint  ballot  of  the  two  house*,  oiid  hold  their  ufticcs  during 
good  behaviour.  Thu  number  of  districts,  which  name  is 
hero  substituted  for  that  of  comities,  is  29.  Tho  state  sends 
two  members  to  the  senate  in  cuiigrcss,  and  nine  to  the 
house  of  representatives.  (Darby;  Mining  lieciew;  Wood- 
bridge's  Aunai^fs  of  Eduealiony  ^c.) 

CARP.  [Cyprinus.] 

CARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS.  THE,  constiluto, 
the  Balkan  excepted,  the  most  eastern  of  the  numerous 
mountain  systems  which  cover  so  considerable  a portion  of 
Europe.  They  form  to  a great  extant  the  S.W.  bmin<tary 
of  the  vast  plain  which  stretches  over  tho  N.E.  of  Eiimpe, 
and  thus  constitute  one  of  tho  most  remarkable  features  of 
its  physical  geography. 

Thu  rock  on  which  tho  castle  of  Presburg  in  Hungary 
stands,  near  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  may  be  considered 
as  tho  most  W.  point  of  tho  whole  system.  From  this  point 
the  mountains  extend  N.N.E.  towards  the  sources  of  tho 
March  and  Wang,  and  between  the  two  wide  valleys  in 
w’hicU  these  rivers  flow.  This  range,  which  is  about  100 
miles  in  length  by  16  or  18  in  width,  is  of  moderate  heiirlit. 
not  exceeding  2UUU  feet  above  the  sea,  ami  is  called  the 
Little  Carpathians  or  White  Mountains.  The  declivities 
are  rather  steep,  and  covered  with  forests.  Iti*  travcrticd 
by  numerous  mountnin-pas.-ios,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
is  that  of  Lisza,  which  e^onnects  Liza  in  Moravin  with  Lisza 
in  Hungaiy.  At  its  N.  extremity  occurs  tho  lablunku- 
]mss,  which  lends  fmm  the  valley  of  the  Olsa  in  Moravia 
through  that  of  thu  Bisztrisa  into  the  valley  of  the  Wuag. 

At  this  pass,  botween  49'’  and  50*  N.  lat..  the  range  Innis 
E..  and,  continues  in  that  direction  from  18®  4U'  to  23®  E. 
long.  Within  these  limits  it  bears  difi'crcnl  names.  Tlio 
most  W.  portion  i»  called  Magura;  the  middle,  BabaGura; 
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tml  th#  E.,  Bcsjtkid,  ihoutsh  it  seems  that  the  last  name  is 
frequently  applied  to  all  this  ran^;e.  Its  length  may  be 
somewhat  more  than  ?00  miles,  and  its  width  about  ‘10  or 
somewhat  more.  Its  height  increases  towards  the  centre ; 
the  Lissa  Hora.  the  highest  summU  of  the  Wagura  range, 
attains  only  *1500  feet,  but  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Baba  Guru,  which  is  also  called  Baba  Gura.  rises  to  5760 
feet.  Between  the  N.W.  extremity  of  this  range  and  the 
most  E.  point  of  the  Sudetian  mountains,  which  extend  be- 
tween Silesia  and  Bohemia,  lies  a plain  of  no  great  extent, 
traversed  by  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Oder ; it  has  an 
elevation  of  about  lOOO  feet  above  the  sea.  A road  tra- 
verses this  range  from  the  vole  of  the  Arwa  by  the  pass  of 
Jordanow  into  Galizia  and  leads  to  Craww. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Baha  Gura  mountains,  and  divid^  from 
them  only  by  a deep  and  not  very  wide  valley,  lies  the 
highest  part  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  called  Mount 
Tatra.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  not  a ran^,  but  one  enor- 
mous piece  of  rock,  oxleiuling  from  W.  to  K.  about  30  miles, 
and  noarlv  30  fnnn  N.  to  S.  in  the  middle,  but  decreasing 
in  breadth  towards  the  W.  and  E.  This  rockv  mass  is  fur- 
iY»wc<l  by  numerous  deep  ravines  on  all  sides.  On  the 
highest  part  of  its  surface,  whose  average  elevation  is  esti- 
mated nt  aljout  7000  feet,  rise  several  high  summits,  in  the 
form  of  peaks,  of  which  some  pass  above  the  lino  of  per- 
petual congelation.  The  highest  is  the  peak  of  Loinnitz, 
which  attains  8673  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
jHjak  of  Eistbal  (Dale  of  Ice)  is  only  about  36  feet  lower, 
and  on  its  N.  declivity  is  the  only  glacier  which  occurs  in 
the  Carpathians.  The  number  of  peaks  exceeding  BOOii 
feet  is  about  twelve,  among  which  the  Krywan  is  one  of  the 
most  famous,  though  it  does  not  ex«^c^d  8J50  feel.  an<l  is 
lower  than  most  others.  This  i^rlion  of  the  Carpathians 
presents  generally  bare  rocks  on  its  surface  where  it  U not 
covered  with  snow  ; it  couiuins  several  small  alpine  lakes. 
Tills  enormous  mass  of  rock  is  divided  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding ranges  and  masses  by  deep  depressions.  From 
the  Baba  Gura  mountains  it  is  separated  by  the  valleys  of 
the  Arwa  and  Donujec,  which,  at  their  up|)er  extremities, 
where  tl»cy  meet,  hardly  rise  much  more  than  2oO(l  feet 
above  the  sea.  From  the  Beszkids,  which  extend  farther  K., 
the  Tatra  mountains  are  divided  by  the  river  Poprad,  which 
surrounds  the  E.  extremity,  and,  running  N.,  joins  the 
Donqjec.  The  river  Wuag  rises  near  the  sources  of  the 
Poprad,  and.  running  W.,  separates  the  Tatra  mountains 
from  the  lower  ranges,  whicn  extend  farther  S.  and  W., 
and  which,  from  containing  numerous  mines  of  metals,  have 
oblaincil  among  the  German  geographers  the  general  name 
of  Ungarisches  Erzgebiirge  (the  Ore  Mountains  of  Hun- 
gary). These  ore  mountains  occujiy  a much  larger  surface 
than  all  the  ranges  already  noticed,  inasmuch  as  they 
extend  over  all  that  part  of  Hungary  which  lies  to  the  N. 
of  48®  N.  lal.  between  the  river  Hernad,  which  rises  near 
the  sources  of  the  Poprad  and  Waag.  and  falls  into  the 
Tiieiss,  an<l  the  bend  of  the  course  of  the  river  Waag. 
Its  most  S.  extremity.  Mount  Matra,  stretches  even  S. 
of  48’.  Its  length  exceeds  120  miles,  and  its  width  70 
miles;  but  the  whole  of  this  surface  is  not  covered  with 
mountains:  it  presenu  oiily  a few  ranges,  running  W.  and 
and  .separated  from  one  another  by  wide  valleys,  which 
nt  vmie  places  might  be  called  plains.  The  range  nearest 
to  the  Tatra  mountains  rises  to  a consi'lerable  height,  Mount 
Diimhier  ntluining  6300  feet,  and  Kraluvu  Hula,  at  the 
source  of  the  Waag,  about  3700  feet ; but  the  ridges  further 
S.  are  much  lower,  and  their  summits  rarely  exceed  3000 
feet  alHive  the  plain  of  Hungary,  which  is  about  330  feet 
above  the  levtd  of  the  sea. 

Tlie  high  country  extending  E.  of  the  river  Hernad  runs 
to  22®  E.  long,  due  E.:  it  then  declines  to  E.S.E.,  and  where 
it  approaches  48®  N.  lal.,  to  S.S.E.,  till  it  reaches  the  sources 
of  the  Pmlh,  Suezava,  and  Theiss,  where  the  Carpathian 
mountains  may  be  considered  to  terminate,  and  the  Tran- 
sylvanian mountains  to  begin.  The  W.  portion  of  this  ele- 
vated region  is  called  Be.szkids,  but  the  whole  is  commonly 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  Forest  Mountains 
(Walilgeburgo)  of  the  Carpathian  range.  In  length  it  ex- 
ceeds 20U  miles,  and  its  average  width  may  be  estimated  at 
from  .30  to  70  miles.  The  mountain-masses  do  not  rise 
to  a great  height,  nor  are  the  declivities  steep;  on  tlieir 
upper  surface  they  do  not  exhibit  high  }>caks,  but  extend 
in  uneven  dams,  on  which  a few  elevations,  with  a 
very  gentle  ascent,  rise  considerably  abovi;  them.  The 
rivers  do  not  run  in  longitudinal  valleys,  as  between 


the  ranges  farther  E.,  but  descend  from  the  sides  of  the 
nioiintaiiiH,  forming  nearly  right  angles  with  their  general 
course.  On  their  N.E.  side  extends  the  great  plain  of  E. 
Europe.  Only  two  ranges,  of  no  considerable  length  and 
height,  branch  off  from  the  Forest  Mountains,  and  traver>e 
.this  plain  to  some  distance.  One  of  them  leaves  the  prin- 
cipal range  between  the  sources  of  the  Saan,  an  atllueiit  of 
the  Vistula,  and  those  of  the  Dniester,  where  49®  N.  lut.  is 
cut  by  23°  W.  long.  It  runs  for  a short  distance  (about  40 
miles)  N.N.W.,  but  then  turns  E..  passes  S.  of  the  town  of 
].,cmherg.  and,  dividing  the  Bussian  governments  of  Vol 
hynia  and  Poilolia,  advances  toward.^  the  Dnieper,  on  whose 
banks  it  continues  in  a direction  S.E.  to  the  cataracts  be- 
tween Kidak  and  Alexandrowska,  where  it  traverses  the 
river  and  causes  numerous  impediments  in  the  navigation. 
This  branch  is  in  no  place  high,  and  becomes  very  low  as  it 
enters  Russia.  At  the  sources  of  the  Pruth,  and  between 
them  and  those  of  the  Sereth  and  Sueznva,  several  lateral 
branches  set  off  to  the  N.E.  and  E.,  which  render  the  sur- 
face of  that  part  of  Galizia.  which  is  called  Buckowina,  ex- 
tremely uneven : but  they  do  not  extend  further  than  to  the 
banks  of  the  Dniester  and  Pruth,  with  tho  exception  of 
one  range,  which  divides  these  two  rivers,  and  terminates 
ill  low  lulls,  N.  of  Kisheneflf.  the  capital  of  Bessarabia.  In 
Buckowina  they  are  called  Czorno  mouiiLuiiis. 

The  most  remarkable  ridge,  branching  off  to  the  S„  is  the 
Telkabanga  mountains,  which  are  united  to  the  main  range 
at  the  sources  of  the  Hernad  and  Boilrog  rivers,  and  run 
between  these  rivers  nearly  to  tho  junction  with  the  TheUs, 
a distance  of  about  90  miles.  The  average  width  does  not 
exceed  10  or  12  mile.s.  and  iU  elevation  is  nut  great,  espe- 
eially  to  llie  S.,  where  U terminates  with  the  bills,  on  which 
the  wine  of  Tokay  is  groam. 

Two  great  roads  pass  over  the  Forest  mountains.  The 
most  western  runs  N.  in  the  valley  of  the  Bodrog.  and  tra- 
verses the  mountains  between  Sztropko  and  Dukla  by  the 
Dukla  pa.'is.  The  other  road,  farther  K.,  unites  Hungary 
with  E.  Galizia,  and  the  town  of  Muiikacs  with  Lemberg, 
traversing  the  pass  of  V'ereske. 

Only  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Carpathians  is  of 
primitive  furmuliun.  This  is  cspiKrially  the  cose  with  the 
Tatra  mountain  and  the  ridges  S.  of  it.  which  are  composed 
of  granite,  giieis?,  and  mica  slate.  By  far  the  greatest  part 
of  tho  W.  range  belongs  to  the  transition  formation,  ami  is 
rich  in  metals.  The  Forest  Mountains  consist  utmost  en- 
tirely of  sandstone  ami  slate,  and  contain  only  iron  in  abun- 
dance and  a small  quaulily  of  copper. 

The  (Jorpathian  mouutuins  arc  richer  in  metals  than  any 
other  mountain-system  of  £uro|K‘.  Gold  is  got  fruni  the 
nuiunlains  which  surround  the  valley  of  the  river  Gran,  at 
Botza,  Kromnitz,  Kunigsborg,  and  Shemnilz,  probably  more 
than  1000  marcs  annually,  the  whole  produce  of  the  Hun- 
garian mountains  being  estimated  at  2000  marcs.  SilviT 
occurs  in  considerable  quaniity  in  the  sumo  places ; ami  the 
annual  value  of  the  silver  mines  may  amount  to  70,000  or 
80,000  marcs : 92,000  marcs  are  obtained  from  all  the 
Hungarian  mines.  (A  marc  is  12  ounces.)  Copper  is  \cry 
abundant,  and  occurs  in  numerous  p]uco.s  between  the  Grun 
and  Hernad.  Its  umiuayu-oduce  U about  2000  tuns.  Lead 
is  found  in  great  abumlAR;  in  all  the  silver  minei.  and  also 
in  other  places.  Iron  occurs  over  the  whole  system,  but 
more  espiKually  in  the  Forest  Mountains,  and  is  worked 
with  great  advantage  in  many  places.  (Quicksilver,  zinc, 
antimony,  arsenic,  and  cobalt  are  also  cxtracled,  and  some 
of  them  in  considerable  quantity. 

Several  precious  stones  occur,  among  which  the  opals, 
found  in  the  district  of  Sarosh,  in  tho  valley  of  the  Hernad, 
are  much  esteemed ; those  collected  near  Tukav,  Kremnitz, 
and  Kaschau  have  less  value.  The  chalcedonies  and  garnets 
arc  also  much  valued. 

Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  globe  is  there  such  an  exten- 
sive salt-rock  formation  as  that  which  lies  on  the  lower 
declivity  of  the  N.  and  N.E.  descent  of  tbc  mouutuins,  be- 
ginning ut  the  town  of  Welic^ka,  S.  E.  of  Cracow,  and 
extending  round  the  chain  E.  and  S.E.  to  the  boundary  of 
Walluchm;  its  length  cannot  fall  short  oi  COO  miles;  ui 
width  it  varies  very  much.  Its  depth  is  conjectured  to 
be  upwards  of  T20  fathoms,  at  lea.st  this  is  the  depth  at 
Wieliczku  and  B«x:lmia.  the  only  two  places  where  it  is 
Worked  by  the  Austrian  guveriiment.  But  in  many  other 
places  salt  is  obtaiuod  by  boiling  the  water  of  salt-springs. 

The  TrausyH'a;^  an  uiuuutains,  wliicli  begin  at  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  Tbcbs  aud  Suezava,  and  by  running  urst 
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8 S.E.  an<l  tlicn  nearly  W.,  inclose  the  prircipnlity  ofTran* 
avlvunia,  are  cominunly  consideretl  as  the  E.  |xirti<m  of  the 
(Jarpiitliiaii  !«\stein:  but  us  no  just  idea  cun  be  funned  of 
the  titfierent  ranKes  coii>i>'isin;;  it  without  a deuilvd  dc' 
s4'ription  ufthe  country  traversed  by  them,  the  description  is 
placed  under  Tkansylvania.  (HufTinaun,  Csaplovica.  &c.) 

CAKPKL  ir  the  fruit  of  a pteony  ts  examined  it  will 
1)0  fuund  to  consist  of  two  or  more  hollow  Ixxlies  terminated 
by  a stigma,  and  containing  vegetable  eggs  or  ovules ; taken 
eulloctively  these  are  calle<l  a pistil,  but  each  separate  body 
is  a carpel.  A carpel  is  theoretically  a transformed  leaf, 
with  its  edges  brought  into  eontact,  unite<l,  and  generating 
nvuloH  at  tile  inside  of  thp  suture,  while  iU  midrib  is  length* 
i-ne<l  and  <li<ttended  as  a stigma.  If  several  carpels  are 
arrhiigud  in  the  centre  of  a liuwer  tlicy  have  exactly  the 
Mmu  respcct've  position  as  the  same  number  ofluaves  w'ould 
have;  and  their  sutures  and  stigmas  are  placed  in  ibo 
same  {HMitiiin  as  tlie  united  edges  and  distended  points  of 
HO  many  leases  would  bo  placed.  Supposing  tlK^se  carpels 
to  grow  together  by  their  sides  their  sutures  will  then  be, 
with  the  ovules  that  l)elong  lo  them,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Ixxly  fonncil  by  such  a union.  Upon  these  and  similar  con- 
sidcratiuns  turns  the  heautiful  modem  theory  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  fruit  of  llowering  plants,  and  tho  apparently 
paradoxical  assertion  that  the  fruit  of  the  |tcach,  the  pea, 
and  the  plum,  are  merely  transformations  of  the  leaves 
of  those  plants.  (See  Lindley's  Introduction  to  Botany,  ed. 
2nd,  p.  IG<),  &c.) 

CAHPENTA'IUA,  THE  GULF  OF.  is  an  extensive 
open  bay  on  the  N.  coast  of  Australia,  between  lO"  and  \T 
S.  lat.,  and  1.15  and  N2  E.  of  Greenwich.  On  its  E.  and  S. 
shores  a level  country  extends  far  inland,  but  the  W.  coast 
is  high.  It  is  not  visited  by  European  vessels,  but  the 
Malays  of  llie  Sunda  islands  and  the  Chinese  resort  (o  it 
for  tile  purpose  of  taking  sea*slugs.  This  gulf  was  dis- 
covered and  surveyed  by  the  Dutch  general  Carpenter, 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  was  more  accurately  laid  down  by 
Captain  Flinders  in  lb(i3. 

CARPENTRAS.  a city  of  France,  once  capital  of  the 
Corotf?  Venaissin.  subject  to  the  pope,  now  the  chief  place  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Vauclusc.  It  is 
on  the  Auzon,  a feeder  of  the  Nesque,  which  flows  into  the 
Ouveze,  and  ultimately  into  the  Rhone : it  is  in  44^  3' N. 
lat.,  and  5*^4'  K.  long.,  alxmt  360  miles  from  Paris  in  a 
straight  line,  or  aliout  426  miles  by  the  road  through 
Auxerre,  CMIons'Sur-Sauiie,  Lyon,  Valence,  and  Orange. 

Carpentros  is  mentioned  under  the  iname  of  Carpen* 
toracte  by  Pliny,  who  assigns  it  to  a people  called  by  him 
Memini.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  a people  calle«l  to 

whom  he  as<<igni  a city  calloil  Forum  Neronis.  It  has  been 
consequently  inrcm*d  by  V'alois  and  others  that  Carpi'n* 
toracto  was  the  Gallic,  and  Forum  Neronis  tho  Roman 
name  for  the  same  place ; and  in  this  opinion  wo  are  dis- 
posed to  coincide,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  M. 
D'Anvillo,  who  would  identify  Forum  Neronis  with  For- 
calquicr.  Whether  the  town  was  or  was  not  a Roman 
colony  has  been  much  disputed.  There  are  scarcely  any 
remains  of  its  antient  buddings:  the  scanty  relic  of  a 
triumphal  arch  was  in  the  seventeenth  century  incorporated 
into  the  episcopal  palace  then  built  by  the  bishop,  the  Car- 
dinal Bichi,  and  tnuisformed  into  a kitchen  fire-place;  by  a 
strange  transition  it  has  since  formed  part  of  the  gaoler’s 
apartments,  tho  palace  itself  having  been  convertcti  into  a 
court  of  justice.  Tho  remains  of  this  arch  retulur  it  clear 
that  it  was  once  magnificent,  but  the  sculptums  arc  much 
defus'd  by  the  hand  of  time.  Its  erection  has  been  va- 
riously asi'ribed  to  Marius,  to  I>omitius  Ainobarbus,  who 
defeated  the  Allobroges  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  to  Au- 
gustus ; but  all  is  mere  conjecture. 

In  the  middle  ages  tins  town  shartxl  the  usual  fate  of 
those  around  : it  became  the  prey  of  the  barbarians  of  the 
north,  and  of  the  Saracens:  but  rising  from  thene  over- 
throws, it  grew  into  importance.  It  was  fur  abuut  a year 
(a.o.  1313-14)  the  residence  of  the  papal  court,  and  per- 
haps would  have  continuod  to  be  so.  had  not  a fire,  caused 
by  a tumult  in  1314,  rendered  it  uninhabitable.  Carpentras 
was  at  this  time  in  the  dominions  of  the  pope,  to  whom  it 
had  been  ceded*  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  a.d.  1328 ; but  the 
temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  Jurisdiction  of  the  city  was 
in  the  hands  of  its  bishop:  the  temporal  jurisdiction  was 
oede<l  to  the  pipe  A.n.  l.liO.  Predatory  bands  of  undisci- 
plined S'lMicrs  infcslcd  the  town  and  iieighltourlioiKl  in  ihn 
14th  and  )6lh  cciituriM;  and  in  1362  it  was  besieged  by  a 
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considerable  army  under  the  Baron  det  Adretx,  one  of  tho 
leaders  of  thu  Huguen'its;  but  the  vigorous  liefencenr  the 
town  induced  tho  l^mn  to  raise  thesi^c.  In  1791  the  city 
with  the  county  Venaissin  was  ceded  by  tliepupeto  the  French. 

The  situation  of  Carpentras  is  very  agreeable ; it  over- 
looks a beautiful  district  abounding  with  olive-trees.  The 
town  is  still  surrounded  by  its  antient  walls,  and  would  be 
handsome  if  its  streets  had  been  better  laid  out.  There  ore 
four  gates:  that  of  Orange  is  surmounted  by  a lofty  tower. 
Among  the  public  buddings  may  bo  mention^  the  hospital, 
tho  frunt  of  which  and  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  staircase 
arc  much  odmireil ; the  ci-devant  episcopal  palace;  the  ca- 
thedral, adorned  with  columns  taken  from  a temple  of 
Diana  at  Venasqtie ; the  aqueduct,  a modern  erectiun  of 
considerable  extent,  which  supplies  the  town  with  water ; 
and  the  public  foutitiiins,  by  which  the  water  is  distributed. 

The  pupuluiiuii  Ilf  C'arpeutras  in  18.12  was  6294  for  the 
town,  or  9817  f>-r  tliu  whole  commune.  Among  these  are 
many  Jews,  who  have  a synagogue  here.  With  a liberality 
honourable  to  the  papal  guvernroent,  the  Jews  were  in  the 
middle  ages  allowed  tu  practise  medicine  and  to  engage  in 
public  aflairs  as  well  as  private  business;  but  the  remra- 
strances  of  the  states  of  the  county  compelled  the  poniifls 
tu  withdraw  these  privileges  about  238  or  3UU  years  since. 
After  the  restriciiuiis  thus  impo>ed  on  their  pursuits,  the 
Jew's  devoted  themselves  to  commerce,  and  their  numbers 
increased  so  that  the  quarters  of  tho  city  to  which  their 
habitations  were  limited  became  extremely  crowded.  It 
is  likely  the  populuiion  of  Carpentras  has  declined  of  late 
years:  ExpiUy  (a.iV.  I7G2)  and  Vnysse  deVilliers  (a.d.  1813) 
gave  it  at  12.UUU.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  cunsiderable : 
spirit  of  wine  and  aqua-furtis  are  made ; and  a great  deal 
of  business  is  done  in  madder,  wine,  and  the  other  produc- 
tions of  the  deportment.  Tliere  is  a considerable  mtrkel 
on  Friday. 

The  town  has  a public  library,  said  to  contain  25,080 
volumes  and  800  MSS.;  a public  school;  a cabinet  of 
medals ; a collection  of  engravings  and  antiquities. 

The  bishopric  is  very  antient,  perhaps  it  was  crecteil  as 
early  as  the  third  century  : the  see  no  longer  exists,  the  do  - 
partmciit  being  included  in  the  bishopric  of  Avignon. 

Tliu  arrondissement  of  Carpentras  had,  in  1832,  a popu- 
lation of  51,269. 

CARPET.  The  consumption  of  carpels  in  Gerat  Britain 
up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  so  very  trifling 
that,  as  a manufacture,  it  was  hardly  deserving  of  notice : 
and  although  now  so  essential  to  our  warmth  and  comfort, 
a few  generations  since  carpets  wore  only  partially  used  in 
the  mansions  of  the  rich.  Only  a few  manufactories,  of  which 
that  at  Wilton  was  the  most  important,  existed  in  dith  rent 
parts  of  the  kingdom ; and  at  Kidderminster,  which  is  now 
the  principal  scat  of  the  trade,  and  where  at  least  58liu  per- 
sons are  employed  in  its  different  branches,  (he  carpet  ma- 
nufacture did  not  commence  before  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  doubt  whether  at  thu  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  one-fourth  of  the  present 
number  of  carpets  was  manufactured.  * 

We  purpose  to  give  here  some  account  of  the  different 
descriptions  of  carpets  at  present  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain,  and  also  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  each. 

In  all  kiiiils  of  carpets  the  materials  are  dy^  before  they 
are  pul  into  the  loom.  A very  curious  and'  ingenious  at- 
tempt was  made  three  or  four  years  since  to  print  the 
worsteds  while  in  the  process  of  weaving.  A patent  was 
taken  out  and  the  object  was  |)artially  accomplished,  but 
there  are  so  many  diilicullics  to  encounter  that  it  is  scarcely 
probable  this  plan  will  bo  brought  into  general  use. 

Till’  following  kinds  are  now  made  in  Groat  Britain 
Axininslcr,  Venetians  of  different  sorts.  Kidderminster  or 
Scotch,  British  or  damask  Venetian,  Brussels,  and  Wilton 
or  Pile  carpeting.  These  names  do  not  always  denote  either 
the  present  or  original  place  of  manufacture.  Brussels 
carpets  were  introduced  into  Kidderminster  from  Toumay 
in  1743  : and  we  do  not  know  that  Venetians  were  ever 
mode  at  Venice.  Wiltons  (which  are  in  fact  Brussels  car- 
peU)  wore  made  on  the  continent  before  they  were  intro- 
duced at  Wilton  : and  what  are  called  Kidderminster  are 
ma<le  in  the  greatest  quantities  in  Scotland  or  Yorkshire. 

Avmimtcr  earjicft  are  mode,  we  belie%e,  solely  at  Ax- 
min>ler : they  are  usually  made  in  one  piece,  acrordmg  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  mom  for  which  they  arc  rcijutred 
Till'  warp  or  <'lniin  ii  of  strong  lini'ti,  plncrxl  |iurpciidicuUrly 
between  two  rolls  or  beaiu.<)  which  turn  round  and  enable  the 
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rhain  to  bn  roHod  from  off  one  beam  and  on  to  tbc  other  as 
the  wearing  of  the  carjH't  procwils.  Small  tulia  or  buin-hcs 
of  different  foloured  worsted  or  woollen  arc  tied  to  or  ra>icM.ed 
under  ihe  warp;  and  when  o>m  r\>w  of  these  tufts  has  been 
eompleteii  the  shoot  of  linen  is  also  thrown  in  and  firmlj 
raroiiK-d  down.  Another  row  of  tuffs  is  then  arranged  in 
such  a muiiner  as,  by  a change  of  the  colours,  to  form  a 
further  jxiriion  of  the  ]»auem.  To  guide  the  weaver  as  to 
the  poiiium  of  tho  ct<lours,  a small  pa}>er  design  or  drawing 
coosUntiv  hangs  Ijefore  him,  from  which  ho  works.  The 
tedious  nature  of  ihw  proress,  and  the  quatitity  of  ma- 
terials which  It  coiiMimcs.  rendur  this  kind  of  carpet  very 
exiien-ite.  ami  Ihe  w hole  quaniity  mumifarturcd  is  tritling. 
Rt*al  Turkcv  cdroels  (»«)  called  distinguish  them  from 
those  Bru‘»els.  llic  piUerii-.  of  which  are  made  to  imiiate 
them)  are  manu(*aciurt*<l  in  a similar  inanniT,  and  they  are 
rcgiiluily  iiniwritsl,  though  not  in  very  large  quantities. 
Finger  or  town-made  and  Siurmont  rugs  aru  also  formed 
with  tuffs  put  in  a^  tlicy  are  in  .AximiiHier  caipils ; but  the 
warp  or  chain  is  laiil  'hori^untully,  and  a romrooii  li>oia; 
with  its  usual  uppurlenamxis  of  treadles,  gearing,  reed, 
latite  or  batten.  See,  is  iimde  to  assist  in  llie  process.*  In 
all  tbesi*  carpets  iho  warp  and  weff,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
cliiiin  ami  s1i'h»1,  which  .iro  b.iili  of  linen,  are  altogether 
ciinceuled  from  the  iipjier  surface,  the  tuffs  of  worsUd  or 
WMillen  lii'ing  tbe  only  tnri  that  is  Msible. 

ror/Wnr.—Here  tlie  w.irp  or  clinni.  which  is  of 
w.trated.  and  generally  arraugcl  in  siripcsof  different  co- 
lours. is  ah<ne  vi-»iide;  the  sIkhU.  whiidi  is  of  a dark  colour 
and  usually  black,  is  cuncculcd  between  the  upjter  and 
under  surftii'O.  By  using  sh  ’ot  of  diff'-reni  sizes  thoic  car- 
pets are  sumlimcs  maile  to  a<>siime  the  appi  ur.mce  of  placls 
or  cheeks,  and  by  the  arrangement  «f  the  treadU-s  u Iwdlcd 
or  dditcil  appearance  is  at  other  limes  given  to  them.  Ve- 
netian* are  generally  u«ic«l  for  staircase  cori»ets.  but  the 
plaid  kind  are  occasionally  used  for  nxmi*.  .Although  dots, 
waves,  small  ffgures,  ami  pla’ds,  arc  sometimes  iiitri.sluccd. 
iho  general  character  of  Vcnciiun  rar|iela  is  a simple  stripe 
throughout.  They  ilo  nut  come  under  the  bead  of  figured 
weaving,  no  machinery  but  that  of  the  common  loom  being 
I'cquirixl  for  their  iiiaimraelure.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 
are  all  used  for  the  snoot. 

Kidd^•^minl^ter  or  Scotch  carjwts.  or,  as  the  Americans 
more  descriptively  term  them,  in-grain  carjieu,  are  wholly 
of  worsted  or  wtHillen,  or,  as  is  tuo»l  common,  the  chain  is 
of  wonted  and  the  shoot  of  wool.  The  pattern  is  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  two  or  muro  cloths  of  different  colours : 
but  ns  iho^o  clutlis  may  be  woven  in  stripes  of  different 
shades  by  introducing  at  intervals  shf>ol  of  different  colour*, 
the  carpet  i*  usually  made  to  assume  a gn^at  variety  of 
colours.  Wlierever  this  is  Oic  case,  liowever,  either  the 
upper  or  under  Murfuce  must  iiccessarily  have  n stripy  ap- 
pearance. and  tiio  stri|ies  will  ba  seen  running  arruss  tm- 
cai|>eL  Tliu  process  of  weaving  these  is  Rumewhut  conipli- 
cated,  but  wc  will  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  its  nature : 
and  in  our  description  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  those  in 
which  there  are  only  two  cloth*.  These  in  fact  form  nine- 
teeii'tweniieths  of  die  whole  quantity.  .A  few,  called  thri'e- 
plie*.  are  inHilo  with  three  cloths,  f<>a  tho  N <rth  American 
market;  and  we  liavo  heard  of  ono  iiiatancu  of  four-ply, 
hut  we  liehevo  the  mnnufiiclure,  if  ever  accomplished,  has 
been  abandoned,  Kacli  cloth  is  perfect  in  itself,  so  that  if< 
uno  cloth  were  caretully  cut  away  tho  other  would  remain 
pcrfoi-l,  and  bo  In  apiM-arance  like  a very  coarse  baize.  The 
process  of  weaving  tNiUt  cloths  is  carried  on  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  each  (put  of  the  car(>et  that  cloth  is  brought 
to  the  surface  whicli  is  required  to  pro*liirc  that  p »rti 'it  of 
tlie  pattom.  Now  suppose  the  two  colours  arc  uliie  anil 
white,  and  that  the  weaver  in  prmreeding  with  hi*  work  is 
alKCit  to  throw  in  the  blue  shoot — as  in  common  weaving 
he  must  raise  by  his  treadles  and  gearing  one  half  of  the 
blue  warp  to  form  the  cloth,  but  be  must  also  raise  the 
whole  of  tho  white  warp  in  those  portioifi  of  the  carpet 
where  the  pattern  requires  that  the  up|M'r  surface  shall  be 
white— this  has  to  be  dune  by  other  mactmiery.  as  tlie  quan- 
tity so  to  be  raised  varies  with  every  shiwL  After  throwing 
in  the  blue  shoot  be  ho*  to  prepare  for  the  white  one,  and 
it  is  now  necessary  fur  him  not  only  to  raise,  by  the  treadles. 
&C.  one  half  of  the  white  warp,  but  also  by  the  maidmiery, 

* W«  fMwuair  out  aTv  n^u*iiit<Hj  «liU  tlt«  cttuiiriirtiiiii  of  a com. 
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the  whole  of  tbe  blue  warp,  whore  blue  is  to  form  the  upper 
surface.  He  next  proceeds  to  throw  tho  secopd  blue  ihool, 
and  hus  to  raise  the  other  half  of  the  blue  warp  (that  w hicU 
was  raised  before  being  now  depressed),  and  also  that  purl 
of  tho  white  warp  which  this  next  portion  of  tlie  pattern 
requires  for  the  upper  surface.  The  second  blue  shoot  hav- 
ing l>cen  thrown,  he  proceeds  to  the  second  while,  and 
raiics  the  reverse  half  of  the  white  warp  and  the  whole  of 
the  blue  warp,  where  blue  is  to  form  the  surface,  and  so  on 
as  before.  Tlie  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  the  back 
of  the  carpet  will  necessarily  be  of  exactly  the  name  pattern 
as  the  front,  but  the  colours  will  be  reversed.  V’hat  is  blue 
on  the  upper  surface  will  be  white  on  the  under,  and  that 
which  t»  white  above  will  be  blue  lielow.  Till  within  a few 
years  the  machinery  used  to  munufucturc  these  carpets  aas. 
of  tho  most  daiusy  and  complicated  nature.  A great  iin- 
pruvement  took  place  oboul  twenty  years  since,  by  the  in- 
triKlucti-m  of  barrel  loom*,  which  were  constructed  on  priu- 
riples  similar  to  those  of  the  barrel  organ  or  musical  box. 
Each  pattern  however  requireil  a change  in  the  barrel  and 
this  pnicess  wa*  wirnewhat  tciUous  and  oxinuisive.  These 
looms  were  therefore  shortly  superseded  by  the  Jarr|uanl 
machine,  which  has  brought  about  a vast  improvement  in 
nmnv  respects,  and  enabled  llte  largest  and  must  t-oinpli- 
rnttfd  patterns  to  be  arco«ipli''hed  with  the  greatest  facihly, 
accuracy,  and  beauty.* 

lirHt$h  or  damosk  Venetian  partakes  both  of  tho  cha- 
racter of  Venetian  and  Ki«lilermin»ler.  though  more  of  the 
former  than  the  latter.  Tho  warp,  as  in  Venetian,  is  the 
only  part  seen,  whereas  in  Kidderminsters  the  shoot  forms 
hy  far  the  greatest  portion  of  what  i*  visible.  The  consump- 
tion of  British  is  howeter  small,  and  perhaps  hardly  of  sum- 
cieiil  importance  to  render  a particular  ilesrription  neces- 
sary. They  require  machinery  similar  to  that  employed  in 
weaving  KuldiTminsters. 

lirusseh  carpets  form  by  far  the  most  important  and  in- 
creasing portion  of  the  car|»et  trade.  Brussels  are  com- 
poses! of  linen  and  wor.sled,  the  cloth  or  reticulated  purl  of 
the  structure  being  entirely  of  linen,  which  is  formed  into 
a kind  of  very  coarse  sampteil  cloth,  with  tsro  threads  of 
linen  for  the  shout  (one  above,  and  the  other  below  ihe 
worsted).  Tliis  will  be  best  explained  by  a simple  diagram 
of  a section  of  the  linen  only,  the  worsted  not  l^ing  shown 

cxpccoooo 

in  this  sketch.  The  dots  represent  a tniiisverse  sec- 
tion t»f  the  shoot ; the  lines  crossing  one  amuher  arc  two 
tUroafls  of  the  warp.  Now  the  worsted  is  firmly  bound  in 
between  the  up|ter  and  under  shoot,  or  a*  in  this  sketch, 
between  the  two  rows  of  dots,  thus  : the  dotted  lines 

represent  three  ends  of  tho  worsted,  of  which  there  arc 
Usually  five,  each  end  differing  from  the  others  in  colour 
These  ends,  as  tiiey  are  technically  termed,  are  composed 
of  one.  two.  or  tbn'e  thread*  of  worstetl.  according  to  tho 
quality  of  the  carpet:  the  average  number  is  tao.  Taking 
it  therefore  at  two,  there  will  ala'ays  be  ten  thread*,  two 
each  of  five  colours,  bound  in  between  every  reticulation  of 
the  linen.  This  gives  substance,  firmueas,  and  8nlidit<>  to 
the  mas*.  Having  cMid>-avi>unHl  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
structure  and  groundwork  of  the  carpet,  we  niust  next  pro- 
ceetl  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  pattern.  Wc  have  seen 
that  we  ha^c  five  ends  of  yarn,  each  of  a different  colour, 
at  our  dispisal  in  every  part  of  the  carp«'t  All  we  have  to 
do  i*  to  bring  to  the  surface  that  ono  of  tbe  five  colours 
whhdi  is  requirerl  to  form  that  portion  of  the  pattern,  and  to 
form  it  into  a loop  projecting  above  the  surface.  The  se<!- 
tion  Uien  assumes  the  appearance  of  the  annexed  sketcU. 

This  sketch  is  in  fact  a section  of  a bit  of  Bru>sels 
carpet  when  complete.  The  business  of  drawing  the 
required  colours  to  the  surface  is  ]>erformed  by  a child 
from  ten  to  fifteen  y^rsof  age,  who  is  calhed  the  drawer, 
and  is  pUce<l  by  the  side  of  the  loom  for  this  purpose.  Each 
worHted  end  is  made  to  pass  through  a small  brass  eye, 

• A ii-ry  |•BrtK*‘«r  Bml  IuphI  d4>iw-ri{>titMi  of  liti*  Jjcuiuipd  laiiohiDO  U ei'«‘a 
la  Ihe  chBpU*r  on  rtcurrO  VV,-aTiB(.  lu  tlto  vnloBio  on  tin-  ‘ Silk 
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ealted  a mail,  to  which  is  atUched  a very  fine  mrd.  This 
cord  passes  over  a pulley  fixo'l  at  same  ht  i;;iit  uIm>vh  llie 
loom,  and  is  hrousht  down  by  the  side  of  the  1(m>iu, 

and  6xL‘d  to  a thick  stick  nr  roll  near  to  the  ground.  Now 
there  ore  generally  I'GU  ends  of- each  colour  in '27  inches, 
the  usual  width  of  the  car|>et ; and  with  live  colours  in  each 
lace  we  have  1300  ends:  Uicre  must  tlierelbre  be  1300 
rass  eyes  or  maiU.  I.'luo  cords,  and  1300  pulleys  to  each 
loom*.  The  pulleys  are  arranged  with  great  accurury  and 
neatnuHS  in  a frame,  U'chnicnily  lermisl  the  box.  which  is 
placed  at  a considerable  height  above  tiie  mails.  The  corda 
being  so  mimcruus  present  a confused  ap|iearance  to  the 
spoctamr,  but  every  one  has  its  proper  place,  and  can,  when 
rvt|uii'ed,  be  readily  traced  by  tlie  wea5cr.  Now  by  pulling 
thor.irds  as  they  hang  by  the  side  of  the  loom,  it  is  cvultmt 
we  shall  raise  the  brass  eyes  connected  with  them,  and  also 
the  worsted  ends  pas^illg  through  those  eyes  ; and  all  lliat 
is  to  be  done  is  to  pull  such  '26o  of  those  cords  as  will  raise 
the  colours  required,  one  end  in  each  place.  To  accomplish 
this,  a strong  thread  is  made  to  twine  around  the  curds, 
and  separate  those  which  are  required  to  bring  the  proper 
colours  to  the  surface.  This  thread  is  called  iho  lo^sii.  and 
one  lash  is  necessary  for  every  set  or  rr>w  of  colours  that 
has  to  be  drawn  to  tfie  surface.  These  lashes  are  taken  in 
regular  siUM*e9siun  till  the  pattern  U complete.  The  number 
of  lashes  inu-,1  therefore  vary  with  the  length  of  the  pattern  ; 
and  in  a pattern  a yard  long  tin-re  are  usually  3-iu  lu-vhes. 

In  describing  the  pn>cess  of  weaving,  we  will  suppose  the 
loom  at  work,  and  every  thing  ready  for  proceeding.  I'he 
drawer  takes  hold  of  the  first  lash  with  his  right  hand,  and 
gently  draws  towards  him  the  2Q0  cords  eotiHned  by  it: 
this  hcparutes  them  from  th?  utiiers.  and  lie  then  firmly 

{'rasps  tiiera  with  his  left  har.  1,  and  having  looked  tlie  lash, 
le  with  both  bands  and  the  weigia  of  bia  Issiy  draws  tho 
cottis  down.  Tin;  2G0  ends  required  fur  the  first  portion  of 
the  pattern  being  tlms  raised  above  tho  surface,  ho  with 
his  left  hand  iiiaerls  under  the  raisoil  ends  through  the 
whole  mdtlr  of  tho  carpet,  a light  wooden  board  called  the 
swopI.  The  sworl  is  about  five  inches  in  wnlth,  and  being 
made  to  stand  on  its  edge,  it  retains  tho  raised  ends  about 
five  inches  alane  the  surface.  The  drawer  then  looses  the 
cords,  and  prepares  for  the  next  hub.  When  the  sword  is 
in,  and  tho  reiiuirud  colours  thus  raised,  the  weaver  using 
both  hands  carefully  raises  any  of  the  ends  winch  stick 
down  by  reason  of  tfie  roughness  of  tlie  matL-rial  or  other- 
wise ; and  having  thus  formed  u clear  op<;ning,  he  ins4.-rts 
the  wire  under  the  raised  ends  throughout  the  whole  width 
of  the  carpet.  The  wire  is  round,  and  in  di-iineter  about 
tho  twelfth  part  of  an  inch.  After  the  wire  is  insersed  the 
swoid  is  withdrawn,  and  tho  weaver  by  meams  of  his 
treailles  and  gearing  brings  alwivo  the  surface  one-half  of 
the  linen  chain,  the  other  half  uml  tho  whole  of  the  worsted 
being  depressed.  The  shuttle  with  linen  hluxit  is  thou 
thrown  in.  Tho  weaver  next  raises  the  reverse  half  of  tlie 
linen  chain,  and  tho  whole  of  the  worsted,  the  half  uf  th<! 
chain  licfuro  niisu<l  being  now  dopn-ssed,  and  then  tUrow;, 
in  the  second  or  under  sho>.)t.  Between  throwing  the  first 
and  second  shoot,  as  well  as  after  the  siK-ond  is  thrown,  the 
weaver  gives  two  or  three  severe  blows  with  the  lay  or  batten, 
wbiob  is  very  heavy,  and  he  thus  forces  the  malerinls  clost-ly 
togetber,  and  ^ives  firmness  and  solidity  to  the  mass.  The 
weaving  of  this  wire  is  now  complete.  Th«  drawer  then 
draws  the  next  lash  in  rutalion,  and  he  and  the  weaver  pro- 
ceed as  U;fore.  When  a number  of  tho  win-s  have  bis*n 
thus  woven  in,  they  may  b»>  drawn  out,  and  the  carpet  is 
complete.  Caro  must  however  l>e  taken  noi  to  draw  out 
the  five  or  six  wires  that  have  been  woven  last,  or  the  fre»h 
made  loops  are  in  danger  of  being  drawn  down,  and 
the  carpet  blemished.  It  is  necessary  that  each  end  of 
worsted  should  work  independently  of  the  otiicrs,  and  to 
accomplish  this  every  omi  is  wound  on  a separate  bobbin, 
and  the  Inibbins  are  STangerl  in  frames  at  Ine  back  of  the 
loom,  with  a small  ,«H.4en  weight  or  bullet  to  each  boblun 
to  keep  the  worsted  in  a proper  degree  of  tension.  This 
adds  greatly  to  the  cvimbruus  nature  of  a Bni.s.'.els  loom. 
The  linen  chains  fur  Brussels  and  Wilton,  as  well  a*  tho 
clntins  for  all  other  dcs»*riptions  of  carpets,  are  wound  on 
beams  as  in  other  kind' of  weaving.  The  Jacquard  ma- 
chine, before  referred  to,  has  been  coiislructeilho  us  ti^tukc 

• Tilt*  i»  Bot  »l«ny«  ihe  ca*«-.  T»o  «>r4«  »Uaclif.l  to  difliTi-nt  w»!!»  are 
UoalW  iiDileti  brim*  they  rrn^ti  Itie  puUey.  m that  to  this  case  tl>err-  nre 
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■ran  tepc  1 'I  lalee  to  the  «tith  oftUe  carpet. 


the  place  of  the  drawer,  pnlleys,  cords  and  lashes ; and  there 
i»  little  doubt  that  this  m.u-htne  will  iwKm  l»e  bruugUt  into 
general  use  for  that  purp'Hte. 

Within  or  pile  carpel  differs  from  Brussels  only  in  this  ; 
that  the  wire,  insletul  of  being  round,  is  tlaUenod,  and  has  a 

gro-HC  in  the  upper  surface  thus  and  instead  of  its  being 
drawn  out.  u sharp  knife  is  druwn  along  the  groove,  and  the 
wire  is  thus  liberated.  By  this  means  tiio  loops  of  worsted 
are  all  cut  through,  and  the  carpet  assumes  a velvety  ap> 
|>eurunre.  The  shape  of  the  wire  renders  it  possible  to 
makv  Wiitun  or  pile  carpet  of  almost  any  thickuoss  and 
quality;  but  (his  is  notthe  ea.<u!  with  Brus?>e)s.  Tiie  maim* 
farture  of  Brussels  carpets  wu.s  introduced  into  Wilton  soon 
after  its  introduction  into  Kidderminster:  the  Wiltm  carpets, 
being  originally  a better  descnpiion  of  gutKls,  were  disUn- 
guisiieit  by  the  mime  of  cut  or  Wilton  carpets. 

Tim  chief  ex|iort  trade  for  car]>ets  is  to  the  United  States 
of  America;  but  they  arc  also  sent  to  most  parts  of  the 
conltnenLs  of  Rurupu  and  America.  There  are  no  data 
from  which  we  can  calculate  cither  the  probable  cuii'ump- 
lion  of  carp>-ts  in  our  own  country,  or  the  amount  of  the 
whole  manufacture.  We  tlierelure  make  our  own  state- 
ment  with  consiituruble  diffidence : but  we  are  inclined  to 
suppose  tho  whole  number  of  looms  in  Great  Britain  does 
not  exceeil  -lOlio : and  tlie  value  of  carjiets  inadu  in  the 
year,  we  would  e.stimate  »t  almul  a millior.  sterling.  By  far 
tho  grcati'.st  (luaiiiity  of  Brussels  is  made  in  Kidderminster: 
what  are  called  Kidderminster  or  Scotch  are  made  in  the 
largest  quantities  in  difi'ereiit  parts  of  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  Kngland. 

(.’AUBrNUS,  tho  hornbeam,  a genus  of  trees  belonging 
to  tho  nnlural  order  of  Cupuli/ertg,  and  distinguished  ob* 
viou.ily  from  tho  Weeh.  the  oak.  &c.  by  its  cupule  being 
prolonged  on  one  side  into  a leafy  lolw,  while  its  other  lobes 
are  shorter,  and,  as  it  wei'c.  abortive.  Ostryaor  the  hop 
hornlieam  diRers  in  having  an  iidlatcd  membranous  cupule 
surrounding  each  nut. 

Four  spines  are  known  : — 

1.  C.  iieluluit,  or  common  horiiUpam,  is  an  indigenous 
British  tree  very  coinuum  in  nip^es,  and  fre<|iieiilly  pollarded 

I by  the  fanner.  When  allowed  to  acquire  its  natural  ap- 
pearanco  it  firms  a graceful  tree  from  50  to  60  ftet  high, 
very  often  branching  to  within  a short  di.stance  of  the 
ground.  In  generul  np|iearanc-e  it  resembles  the  beech, 
but  it  does  not  acc|uire  the  bunioth  plump  bole  of  that  tree, 
nor  arc  its  leaves  so  shining.  lu  wmjd  is  coarse,  and  unfit 
fiir  cabinei-m.ikurs‘  work,  on  account  of  liiu  large  sixe 
of  its  medullary  processes : but  it  is  tough,  and  well  suited 
for  cogs,  buntUes  of  U>ids,  and  fur  other  pur]H>'CS  in  which 
strength  is  r«-quire<I.  It  is  tmich  consumeil  on  tho  continent 
as  fuel.  Like  the  beech,  the  hornbeam,  if  stunteil,  retains 
iU  withonfd  leaves  all  the  winter,  and  us  it  bears  clipping 
and  clu»e  pruning  remarkably  well,  it  is  much  em]doved  for 
iic<lgcs  where  winter  sheUt-r  is  ref{utred.  The  distmctive 
characterof  the  common  hornWam  is,  leaves  oldong.  cordate, 
oblique  at  the  base,  doubly  serrated,  smooth,  witfi  the  veins 
of  (he  under  side,  which  is  very  sinning,  downy  at  the  axils. 
Lobes  of  the  cupulus  nearly  entire.  A cut-leavcil  variety 
is  know  n in  gardens. 

2.  C.  Mmerirana.  or  American  hornlieam.  I>;aves  ovate, 
oblong,  obliquely  cordate  at  the  base,  doubly  or  almost 
simply  serrated,  smooth,  with  tho  veins  of  tlie  underside 
downy  at  the  axils.  !.ohes  of  the  cnpules  somewhat  falcate 
and  serrated.  Common  from  Lower  Canada  to  tlie  Caro- 
linns,  and  i xtri'mcly  frequent  in  almost  all  soils  except  pine 
bam*ns  and  .swum^w.  It  is  a smaller  tree  than  the  European 
hornbeam,  not  usually  acquiring  a greater  height  than  13 
to  20  feet,  aliliougli  spocimens  have  been  found  as  much 
as  30  feet  high.  From  tho  sinai)  ai/.e  of  this  species  it  is 
little  used  by  the  .\merican.-i;  its  wood  appears  however  to 
have  the  same  properties  as  tliat  of  C.  betulus. 

3.  C.  orienla/iitf  or  Oriental  hornbeam.  Leaves  obk>ng, 
doubly  serraioil,  cordate,  and  very  little  oblique  at  the  base; 
when  young,  rather  d'lw  ny  : lobes  of  tho  cupules  conrsely 
and  unequally  serrated.  It  is  a bushy  tree  of  small  stature 
found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  on  the  mountaina 
of  Caiicu.sus.  It  is  of  no  known  use,  and  principally  diflera 
from  the  common  hornbeam  in  its  downy  leafstalks,  and  green 
much  lacerated  cupules.  It  is  tho  C.  duinenais  of  Scopoli. 

4.  C>  viminea  is  related  to  the  Inst,  but  has  taper  pointed 
leaves  with  simple  or  nearly  simple  sorratures,  and 
deeplv  serrated  lobes  to  the  cupules.  It  is  a large  band- 
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•ome  tree  with  weeping  branches,  found  on  the  mountains 
of  Nepaul. 

5.  C.  faginea,  from  the  same  country,  is  distinguished 
from  the  last  by  its  woolly  leafstalks  and  simply  setareo- 
sorrated  leaves  which  ore  but  little  acuminated. 

OARPOBA'LSAMUM,  a kind  of  volatile  aromatic  oil, 
sai<l  by  Bruce  to  be  furn»he<l  by  the  Bulsaniodendmn  Gilead- 
ense.  It  is  pru«luccd  by  the  nuts,  which  have  a Ileaby  kernel 
yielding  the  balsam  by  simple  expression.  It  should  be 
employed  while  recent,  otherwise  it  loses  its  odour  and  be- 
comes inert. 

CARPOLOGY  is  a division  of  botany  comprehending 
wliut  relates  to  the  structure  of  seeds  and  their  seed-vessels, 
or  what  is  commonly  called  fruit.  The  subject  is  usually 
treated  of  incidentally  in  all  elementary  l»oianical  works; 
and  with  much  care  by  MirlK>I,  in  his  'Eli^mensde  Bota- 
nique  and  Lindicy.  in  his  ‘ liitixxiuction  to  Botany.'  The  : 
only  special  works  upon  the  subject  are  Gsrtner  Fruc-  ' 
tilms  et  Semmibus  Plantarum,  atid  Richards's  * Analyse 
du  Fruit the  latter  however  is  in  a great  measure  obsolete, 
in  consequence  of  thu  author  having  l>eun  unacquainted  with 
the  true  theory  of  the  structure  of  fruit 

CARRA'RA,  a town  anti  territory  of  Italy,  with  the  title 
of  prinr.i^iahtv.  is  nmicxed  to  the  neighbouring  duchy  of 
Massa.  iKith  of  which  belong  to  the  presifiil  T)uke  of  MvHletia, 
who'ie  inulher,  Beatrice  d’Estc,  was  the  last  offspring  of 
both  the  houses  of  Kste  and  Cibo,  tbc  latter  of  w hich  held 
'.he  sovereignty  of  Mussa  aud  Carrara  from  the  early  part 
>f  the  sixteenth  century.  [Innocent  V'lll.]  The  terri- 
Aji-y  of  C.arrara  consists  of  Blnmt  thirty  snuure  miles,  mostly 
nouiitunimis,  but  well  ruUivated,  and  will)  u |H>nulation  of 
I l..'itni  inhabiinnis.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  territory 
uf  Fiviatuitm,  which  Iwlongs  to  Tuscany,  E.by  the  duchy  of 
Mas>a.  .S.  and  S.W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  and  N.VV. 
r>y  the  province  of  Lunigiana,  which  partly  licUmgs  to  the 
Sardinian  state,  and  partly  to  Modena.  It  extends  in  length 
a mut  eight  mdes  from  thu  sea,  to  the  summit  of  the  Monte 
Stgro,  N.R.  of  the  town  uf  Carrara.  The  Monte  Sagro  is 
524U  feet  high,  being  one  of  the  principal  aummils  of  thu 
A.lpc  Apuana,  u group  of  thu  Liguriuii  Apennines.  [Apxn-  [ 
NiNKS.]  From  the  S.  side  of  this  mountain  several  lower 
pniieeiiuns  or  buttresses  extend  to  the  S.W.,  being  sepa>  ■ 
ra  ed  from  each  otlier  by  narrow  valleys,  drained  by  the 
Turano,  Bedizzano,  Canal  Grande,  &c.,  all  of  which  unite 
near  the  town  of  Carrara,  and  form  the  river  called  Carrone, 
which  (lows  by  Avenzu  into  the  sea,  about  four  miles  below 
Corrara.  Tlu-se  lower  ridges  furnish  tlie  well-known  white 
imirble  of  Carrara.  There  are  more  than  lUO  different 
quarries  of  marble  of  various  qualities,  some  of  which  is 
slreakcil  with  purple  or  blue,  and  is  called  Bartliglio.  Some 
of  these  quarries,  such  ns  those  of  Fantiscritti  and  Canal 
Grnndc,  were  worked  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The 
name  of  Fantiscritti  comes  from  three  6gures  of  Jupiter, 
Bin'dius.  nnd  Hercules,  which  are  cut  on  the  vertical  side  ' 
uf  a marhiu  nK*k,  and  near  which  are  inscribed  the  names  | 
of  several  artists  ami  travellers  who  visited  this  spot.  An 
inscription  was  found  in  1810,  in  thu  quarries  uf  Colon-  i 
naiu,  uf  the  time  of  7'iberius,  with  thu  names  of  the  con- 
suls from  the  year  16  to  '24  of  our  sera,  and  those  of  the 
derurions  of  Uie  place,  and  of  one  Hilarius,  Magister  Vil*  , 
lieonim,  or  superintendent  of  tlie  workmen.  In  the  time  ; 
of  .Vugiisius,  iho  marbles  of  Luiiu,  for  so  they  weie 
called  from  the  town  of  Luna,  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen 
about  SIX  miles  S.W.  of  Carrara,  were  cinployetl  in  the 
buildings  ol  Rome  (Strabo,  p.  23 ; Casaub.)  ; but  the  finer 
sort,  for  statues,  was  di»euvered  alsiut  the  time  uf  Pliny, 
when  it  was  substituted  by  the  sculptors  at  Rome  fur  the 
marbles  of  Paros  and  Pantelicus.  After  the  fall  uf  the  em-  ; 
pire.  llic  quarries  lay  neglerted  till  the  twelfth  century, 
when,  the  republic  of  Pisa  having  taken  possession  of  this 
district,  the  w orks  werercMimerl  and  furnished  the  marble  fur 
the  school  of  Niccuio  Pisaiii  and  his  disciples.  Since  thatlimo 
rew  quarries  have  been  optmed  n succe.-ision.  Those  of  Cros- 
tola,  Cima,  Cavetta.  and  Polvacvio  supply  the  finest  mui'ble 
for  statues : those  of  Ravaccionc  and  Caualbiaiico  furnUh 
large  bl(Krks  of  coarser  grain.  The  various  streams  turn  a 
numWrof  mills  for  sawing  the  marble.  The  material  appears 
to  lie  ineximusliblo ; 1200  workmen  are  constantly  em- 
plovml  : the  annual  revenue  is  calculated  at  750.000  francs, 
and  the  value  of  the  exp>rtntions  of  the  rough  material 
is  half  a million.  (Surri>(ori,  Neigebaur.)  The  blocks 
are  carried  down  in  carts,  drawn  by  oxen,  to  the  Spiuggia 
or  Wach  of  Avenia,  where  the  storehouses  are,  aud  w hence 


the  marble  is  shipped  on  board  the  vessels  that  anchor  in 
the  roads.  In  the  town  of  Carrara  are  shops  for  the  hale  of 
nommon  objects  and  ornainent.>iof  marble,  wliicii  are  worked 
by  native  arti.sts.  There  is  m thu  saniu  town  an  ucadeiiiy 
of  drawing  and  sculpture,  which  wus  I'oundeil  hy  Maria 
Teresa,  Ifncluss  of  Massa,  the  heires-  of  the  Cibo  family, 
who  marrieil  in  1741-  Rinuldo  d Kste,  Duke  of  Mmlciiu. 
The  academy  was  transferred  in  1813  to  the  ducul  palace  : 
it  has  a president  and  several  profi*ssurs,  ami  a good  collec- 
tion of  models.  Many  foreign  artists  repair  to  Carrara  tor 
the  sake  of  purchasing  the  blocks  which  they  require  fur 
their  works,  and  which  arc  rough-hewn  on  the  s|Hit. 

The  name  of  Carrara  is  snpposeil  to  ci*me  from  ‘ ('urra- 
rite,*  which,  in  the  1-alin  of  the  lower  ages,  meant  quarries, 
and  from  which  aUo  the  French  *Carri4re»'  is  derived.  Tlie 
town  contains  3U(I0  iiihabiiaiits,  has  a Hue  collegiate  church, 
begun  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  finished  in  the  fifteenth, 
also  the  church  of  La  Madonna  delleGnuie,  rich  in  marbles, 
and  that  of  S,  Giacomo,  annexeil  to  tlie  hospital,  which 
has  some  good  paintings.  The  principal  square  is  callcfl 
Alberira.  from  the  name  of  the  first  prince  of  the  hon«*  of 
Cibu,  whose  title  w;is  sancliuiicd  by  a diploma  of  the  Kni- 
perur  Maximilian  II.,  August,  1668.  A colossal  statue  of 
the  last  Duchess  Beatrice,  with  a founiniii,  adorns  the 
square.  There  are  communal  school®  for  elementary  I’du* 
cation,  and  a judge  of  prinia  islatiza  fur  both  civil  and  cri' 

: minal  cases.  Tlie  Court  of  Appi'ul  is  at  Maxsu.  where  the 
' governor  of  the  whole  province  also  resides.  Avenzn,  the 
second  town  of  the  priiieipulity  of  Carrarn,  has  l9(Ui  iiilia- 
hitants  : it  lies  in  a plain,  about  one  mile  from  the  m'u.  the 
lower  hills  around  lieing  all  plantcsl  with  vine  uiid  olive 
trees.  The  high  road  from  Genoa  and  Sarzana  to  Lucca 
and  Pisa  pusses  through  Avenza.  There  arc  besides  ten 
other  Tillages  with  from  '200  to  9U0  inhabitants  each.  The 
principal  agricultural  produce  is  oil  and  wine : the  corn 
raised  on  the  lerritorv  is  not  sullicieiit  for  oue-holf  of  the 
consumptuvi . the  mountains  are  covered  with  chestnut 
and  beech  tr*es.  and  pa.<*lures.  (Repetti,  IHzvmarit)  (*•'!>■ 
grafico  Tnscana.)  Near  the  Tillage  of  Torano  is  a 

celi-bratea  cavern,  calleil  liei  '/o«o«c,  rich  in  staluHites 
which  is  descriWd  by  S^vallanzant.  Carrara  has  prtHluced 
several  g<M>d  artists;  among  others,  Daiiese  Cataiu-o,  a 
sculptor  and  poet;  the  two  Tacca,  father  and  son,  both 
sculptors,  who  flourisheil  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  Pellegrino  Rossi,  n distinguished  living  jurist, 
now  professor  at  Paris,  anil  author  of  the  ‘ Traite  dn  Driiil 
Pf-iml,’  and  other  works,  is  a nalivo  of  Carrara. 

CARRICK.  [Ayrthirk.] 

CARRICK-ON-SUIR.  partly  in  the  barony  of  Iffa  and 
Offa  E.  in  the  county  of  Tipjierarv,  and  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Upjicrtlurd  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  in  Ireland,  is  a 
wmsnlerable  town  on  the  river  Siiir,  which  is  hero  luiv  igaidc 
from  Waterfunl,  and  is  abrnt  86  Eiigli>h  miles  direct  disiimco 
S.S.W.  from  Dublin.  Tins  town  is  known  in  the  records  as 
Carrick-Mac-Gritnn«  and  was  a place  of  emsiderablc  imtu 
soon  after  the  conquest.  Hew  ore  tlie  remains  of  a fine 
castle  built  by  Sir  Edmund  Butler  in  IJou  on  the  site  of  an 
old  priory  of  the  knights  of  St.  J<*hn  of  Jcnisali'in.  The 
same  Sir  Kdmund,  who  w.is  created  <>url  of  Carrick  in  MLi, 
built  the  bridge,  which  is  still  standing.  In  the  hall  of  tins 
castle  the  iicwa  of  the  relieliioii  of  164 1 wiis^  first  hroiighi  to 
the  great  duke  of  Ormonde,  who  re>id»sl  h re.  Carrick-on- 
Suir  w'lis  formerly  rclebrated  for  its  ttr/nrisbing  inaiiuliic- 
tures  of  woollens,  pnneipnlly  ratteens  and  bn>.id  cloths, 
which  in  1777  employevl  alHOit  4UU  hand*.  At  pn-M-nt  the 
place  is  only  remarkable  for  the  fine  scenery  of  its  environs, 
which  a late  intelligent  traveller  considers  su|icrior  to  thu 
vale  of  Clwyd.  an«l  for  the  «retchednes>  of  its  panp*  r popu- 
lation. All  traces  of  manufacturing  pp^pcnly  are  gone, 
and  the  place  can  iscarrely  be  said  to  have  any  trade.  It 
hit  Itoen  proposed  to  impnive  the  nnvigotrin  to  Waterford, 
us  barges  only  can  piv  at  present  on  the  Snir,  but  iiuihing 
has  yet  been  effcclerl  to  turn  the  udvaiilagcs  of  this  litie 
river  to  duo  account.  Population  in  tlic  county  of  Tipjie- 
rary.  6923  ; in  the  county  of  Watorfunl,  270 1 : total.  9626. 
In  1824  there  wme  four  i’rolesiant  and  13  Roman  Caiho- 
He  schools.  c*ducnting  649  mules  and  4^4  leiuales.  The 
Roman  CailioUc  (lee-school  cost  I640f. 

tTlsere  is  no  publishe*!  history  of  the  county  of  Tip|K*- 
rary.  and  the  reconb  f-r  Munster  have  m ver  Ikioi  printed  , 
information  on  tins  town  is  thendbn*  scmily.  Neo  Vmmg's 
TuuTtn  IreUtnd;  Inglis's  Ireiundin  I8.M;  Porliwwnhiry 
iiejiorls  and  Pofjers.) 
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(’AUHICKPERGUS,  the  a»si*e-town  for  the  county  of 
Aitinui,  cou^titutiiiK  with  it»  lihertieji  tho  county  of  the 
‘'  VII  of  L'arrii'kfiT);u!t  itt  IrclanJ,  situated  on  t)ie  W.  .sUuro 
>r  Antrim  nidv  of  Belfa^t  Iak:)],  nine  milea  N.N.E.  of  Brl- 
M'l.  und  U(i  Enirlish  miles  direct  distance  N.  by  E.  of  Dublin. 
I’ae  i-ouniy  of  the  town,  os  laid  down  in  the  Ordnance 
>Mirv«>y  of  Ireland,  contains  ir>.t>'J9  Mtututo  acres  and  a po* 
)!'.il.iti(in  of^sti'js  persons.  The  county  of  tbo  town  and 
paii>h  of  Carrickfer^us  arc  co-extensive,  with  the  exception 
lit'  ific  (dots  of  uruund  on  which  the  castle,  courtdiuuse,  and 
)r.ml  »t.iml.  which  belong  to  the  cininty  of  Antrim. 

CarrirkftTgus  Castle  is  auppusi'*!  to  have  been  founded 
by  Uc  'Joiircoy  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
i>  a place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  history  of  Ire* 
laml.  From  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  roniury  it  was  the  only  stroiiuhold  north  of 
Dundalk  which  remained  uniformly  in  tbo  hands  of  an 
EtiL:.t*'h  uurrUon,  and  to  the  loyalty  of  the  townsmen  of 
C’iimckler^us  is  chielly  to  be  attributetl  the  recovery  of  tlie 
Ki'iiiirrii  Bale  in  the  reit^n  of  Elizalteth.  Thu  castle  was 
lM-'<lf|:eti  and  taken  by  Edward  Bruce  in  1315;  it  is  said 
that  the  garrison,  before  surrendering,  were  driven  to  do* 
vuiir  thirty  S<-ols  whmn  they  had  made  prisoners.  In  1333 
the  lri;h  overrun  uU  the  south  )mrt  of  the  county  of  Antritn 
[Hki.kast],  and  (he  garrison  of  the  castle,  witli  the  inlm- 
biiaitts  of  the  town  that  had  arisen  under  shelter  of  its 
wa'li..  were  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  enemies.  In  1386  the 
town  'kvns  burned  by  the  island  Scuts,  and  juifferetl  again  in 
Ho(J.  In  l’)U3Gesuld  Earl  of  Kildare,  lord-deputy,  alfonleil 
omio  rehof  to  the  struggling  colonists  by  garrisoning  the 
ca^ile.  In  1555  the  Scots,  under  Mac  DonneU,  Lord  of 
t'aiitx  re,  laid  close  siege  to  the  castle  till  July,  1556.  when 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  relieved  the  garrison  with  great  slmigli- 
trr  of  the  besiegers.  In  1573  the  town  was  burned  by  Brian 
Mac  Phclimy  O’Neill,  chief  of  Claneboy,  who  was  hanged 
here  along  with  Mac  (Juillan,  chief  of  the  Koute,  in  1575 : 
the  bame  year  Sorley  Buy  Mac  Donnell  (a  son  of  Mac  Don- 
nell ofaCantyre,  who  had  seised  upon  Mac  Quillaii's  country 
a ^hurt  timo  before)  attacked  the  town  and  was  repulscil 
with  great  loss.  At  this  time  the  condition  of  the  pUt<.'o  is 
thus  described  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney : — ‘The  town  of  Car-  j 
rickfergus  I found  much  decayed  and  impoverisbeil : no, 
ploughs  going  at  all,  xvhoro  before  weru  many  ; and  uf  great 
more  uf  kyiie  and  cattle  belonging  to  the  town,  now  few  or 
none  left ; church  and  bouses,  saving  cusllcs,  burned ; the 
inliubitants  lied  ; not  above  live  hotisehehlers  of  anycuun- 
tcii.ance  left  remaining;  so  that  their  miserable  state  and 
sc'i  vde  fear  was  to  be  pitied ; yet  they  ura  so  coutforled  to 
lieiir  of  her  Mujesiy^s  gracious  disposition  to  wall  their  town 
<Mi;cieby  they  assure  themselves  uf  safety  and  quiet  dwell- 
ing hereafter)  that  hojie  hath  and  doth  procure  and  draw 
divers  t(i  resort  and  build  here.' 

The  town  hail  already  begun  to  be  walled  with  an  curthen 
rampart  in  157'),  and  in  1575  the  corporation  agreed  with 
.Sir  Henry  to  build  a stone  wall  seven  feet  thick  and  sixteen 
fc'cl  high  round  a purl  of  Uie  town  at  5-$.  ]>er  foot,  dti.  )ier 
foi>c  licing  allowed  the  inUabilanU  tor  the  ground.  '1‘lie 
Work  however  was  not cuiuplctod  till  16U8.  when  after  va- 
rious delays  the  walU  were  finished  with  a wet  ditch  aii<I 
seven  bastions.  Meanwhile  the  Mac  Donnells  had  again 
Uh&ailed  the  town,  and  Sir  John  Chichester,  tlie  governor. 
sall>ing  out  4lh  November,  1597,  to  repel  the  attack  of 
James  Mac  Sorley,  fell  into  an  ambuscaile  and  was  put  to 
death  by  the  enemy.  The  plantation  of  Ulster  uml  the 
St  L'lemeut  of  Sir  Archer  Chichester’s  colony  in  the  8.  of 
Antrim,  and  of  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery's  on  the  opposite 
coi't  tif  Down,  now  relieved  the  inhabitants  of  Caititk- 
feig'jS  from  the  more  immediate  dangers  of  a hostile  ncigli- 
iMJurhood,  hut  in  the  wars  consequent  on  tlie  rebellion  of 
16  11  they  had  again  their  full  shore  of  the  troubles  of  the 
times,  ilie  castle  was  first  occupied  by  Munroc  (I5th 
April,  101'i)on  licliall'  of  tbc  Scotli»i)  Presbyterians;  next 
(1646)  by  Monk  for  lb'.‘  parlvinicut;  ncxt(1649)  by  Mont- 
gouiury  Lml  Arles,  fur  liic  kii.g,  next  (1688)  bv  Lord 
IvcvgU,  for  James  II.;  aiid  Umillv.  afttr  being  obstinuteiy 
ikd'ciided  by  Colonels  Mac  Canhy  More  and  Corinoe 
CNeill,  and  two  regituctits  of  lush  Catholics,  it  surren- 
dered. August  29, 1689,  to  Chikc  Sebomberg,  commanding 
tUiJ  army  of  William  HI.  On  Satunlav,  June  I4lii,  1690, 
King  William  lauded  hero  in  person,  and  immediulely  pro- 
ccedi-J  S,  t a that  important  campaigu  which  dccUlcd  the 
future  pru.-;i«cU  uf  both  countries  at  the  Boyne.  On  the 
2f^uary»  17QQ,  Couuuwloco  Xkiuxot  arrived  in  the 


bay  with  one  44*gun  frigate  and  two  sloops  of  war,  and 
having  disembarked  about  890  men.  ullarkcd  the  town, 
wliit'h,  together  with  the  castle,  he  carried  after  a smart 
uetauii  the  same  day.  Fivedavs  alter,  the  French  forces 
re  embarked,  after  forcing  a supply  of  victuals  and  ammu- 
nition from  Belfast,  and  were  captured  on  the  2Sth  off  the 
Isle  of  Man,  after  a severe  action  with  Commodore  Eliot, 
in  which  Thourot  was  killed  mul  300  uf  his  men  killed  and 
wounded.  Thu  last  scene  of  violence  connected  with  the 
history  of  this  veteran  fort  was  the  capture  of  the  Drake, 
a British  sloop  of  war,  in  the  roads  opposite  the  town,  by 
Paul  Jones,  in  the  Ranger.  uti  American  ve^-sel,  on  the 
24th  of  April.  1778. 

Of  the  antiquities  nf  Carrirkfergus  the  ca.slle  is  the  most 
interesting.  It  stands  on  a rocky  peninsula  jutting  into  the 
sea  on  the  soutli-easlcrn  side  of  the  town  This  rock,  from 
which  the  town  takes  its  name  (meaning  the  rock  of  Fergus, 
an  Irish  king  of  that  name,  drowned  there  in  pagan  times), 
rises  graduaily  to  an  elevation  of  aliout  30  feet  towanls  the 
sea,  and  is  entirely  ccciipicd  by  the  works  of  the  fortress, 
wnsistlngof  a double  ba'lnim  or  npiK-r  ami  lower  yard,  with 
batteries  mounting  about  25  pi'.sres  uf  cannon  and  two 
antient  half  moons  protecting  the  entrance  on  the  land  side. 
In  the  upper  yard  stniid.s  tbo  keep,  a square  tower  90  feet 
high,  formerly  eiit('re<l  by  an  mcln'd  doorway  in  tbo  second 
story.  It  has  been  latterly  used  as  an  armoury.  The 
courthouse  and  gaol  occupy  the  site  of  a Franciscan  mo- 
nastery. foun‘k’<l  here  in  T-Mg  by  the  famous  De  Lacey, 
who  was  buried  within  these  preemets  in  1264.  On  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  triary,  after  serving  forvarious 
civil  purposes,  came  into  the  possvs?:-ion  of  Sir  Archer  Cbi- 
cheati-r.  who  built  (1619)  on  tlie  east  side  “f  iho  ruins  u 
splendid  house  named  Juymount  alter  the  lord  deputy 
Muuritjuy.  .loyinount  altcrvvanls  fell  to  dtrar,  and  the  plot 
uf  gnuiinl  has  uUimntely  twMi  occupied  as  a'tove  stated. 
Half  a mile  W.  of  the  town  is  the  site  of  the  priory  of 
Woodburne  or  Ginidburne,  on  tbo  banks  of  ih.e  Wuodburno 
river,  which  has  here  some  pretty  falls.  The  sites  of  two 
hospitals  are  also  pointetl  out  as  well  us  of  several  of  the 
.‘umill  ca»iles  of  the  early  inhabitants.  Numcruus  maps 
and  plans  of  Carricklergus  u.s  itst  ;od  m the  rvigus  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  are  extant,  in  which  these  castles  apjK-ar 
surrounded  by  the  straw  and  mud  huts  of  the  po^irer 
classes,  iind  each  prutcctcd  by  its  separate  fortifications. 
Part  of  the  town  wall  »nd  olio  of  the  gates  arc  still 
Btandiiig. 

The  appearance  of  the  town  is  respeciuble.  the  houses 
being  generally  of  stone  and  aluted.  There  are  several 
good  streets,  uf  which  the  chief  or  high  street  is  terminated 
by  the  county  gaol  and  coiirt-house,  founded  1799,  and 
built  at  an  expense  of  21.785/.  G-t.  4ti.  The  guul  is  calcu- 
iuted  for  240  prisoners.  Tin*  market-house  at  the  opposite 
end,  where  the  main  street  diverges,  one  branch  leading  to 
the  quays  and  castle,  and  another  to  the  road  to  Belfu.>l,  is 
!i  res|tectable  building,  built  1755.  The  parish  church  uf 
Saint  Nicholas  is  situated  on  a rising  ground  on  thosonthorn 
side  of  (he  town  : its  date  unknown,  but  it  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, nml  is  a building  of  C4>nsiderable  size  and  dignity. 
The  chancel  window,  ]>resentcd  to  the  parish  by  Mr.  Bur- 
leigh in  I89U.  isof  stained  glass,  and  renresentH  Bt.  John 
baptizing  Christ  in  the  river  Jordan.  Tlio  church  is  cru- 
ciform ; the  old  steeple  at  the  west  end  of  the  building  was 
taken  down  in  1 778,  and  the  present  hundsoiue  spire  erected 
in  its  place  by  »ul>scription.  A small  pier  projects  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  is  built, 
and  encloses  a duck  where  vessels  of  100  tons  can  lie  at  the 
quay.  The  custom-house  is  adjoining : the  i-ustinns.  nrking 
chielly  from  a duty  on  coal*,  do  nut  pay  more  ihini  half  ed 
the  expenses  of  I'beir  collection.  The  town  is  not  lighted, 

, and  water  is  prouured  by  pumps.  There  is  no  poor  hoin>e 
orhuspiuil;  hut  a mendicity  institution  lately  organise<l 
is  undi tsIcxmI  U>  be  succeeding  well. 

The  governing  charter  of  Currickfergus  bears  date  llth 
James  1.,  a d.  1612.  The  corporation  consists  of  a mayor, 
slderman,  and  burgesses,  with  rcconlcr,  two  coroners,  and 
town-clerk.  The  mayor  is  by  his  ofiico  admiral  of  the  coast 
%>m  Fairhcad  in  Antrim  to  Bangor  in  Down,  and  formerly 
a Uiird  part  of  all  customs  witiiin  the  same  limits  belongeil 
to  (be  corporation  ; this  monopoly  was  purchased  by  the  earl 
of  Strafford  fur  3090/.  in  the  year  16.17.  and  maUrially 
affected  the  future  trade  of  the  place.  This  county  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  had  (ill  lately  its  own 
gaol  aud  court-house ; but  (heM  being  now  gone  to  decay 
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the  aMizeR  for  the  county  of  the  town  are  held  in  the 
co'jnly  court-house.  The  mayor  and  recorder  bit  at  the 
quarter  sossiuns  with  the  county  magistrates.  Garrick* 
fernus  formerlv  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, and  now  returns  one  memlwr  to  the  iroiMjrial  narha- 
nienl : the  consliiueney  is  73*’.  A commitleo  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  July,  1S33,  reported  that  the  preceding  elec- 
tion fur  the  boMUjih  of  Carrjokferj»u8  had  been  marked  by 
KD>ss  briWry  and  corruption  arooniy  tho  freemen  who  at 
present  constitute  the  majority  of  the  electors. 

The  cotton  trade  was  at  one  time  carried  on  with  vigour 
here,  but  it  has  latterly  declined.  A pretty  brisk  trade  is 
MOW  carried  on  in  tanning,  brewing,  and  distilling;  but 
Carrickfergus  is  far  from  ^ing  a commercial  place.  A 
plaice  and  oyster  Rshert'  in  the  bay  gives  employment  to  a 
considerable  number  ui  the  inhabitants.  In  1823  there 
were  3U0  persons  employed  in  various  ways  by  this  fisher)'. 
Tlic  oysters  taken  here  are  peculiarly  large;  the  average 
weight  is  about  1 lb.  4 oz.,  and  tlie  measure  about  five  inches 
in  length  and  four  in  breadth : some  have  t>ocn  taken  that 
weighed  2 lbs. : their  price  has  varied  at  different  times  from 
4#-  to  I8».  per  hundred. 

In  1H13  the  inhabitants  in  the  county  of  the  town  were  in 
nuinWr  6'225 ; in  1821  they  were  8030;  and  in  1831  they 
were  8706.  In  18.14  their  religious  distinctions  were,  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,  1387;  Roman  Catholics, 
974;  Presbyterians,  6I4G;  and  Protestant  divsenters  of 
other  denommalions,  353 ; ^ing  for  their  numbers  the  most 
Protestant  town  community  in  Ireland.  In  1821  there 
were  in  the  c«mnty  of  tho  town  25  schools,  eilucaling  427 
males  and  343  females;  and  in  1834  then*  were  9 schools, 
educating  4IS  males  and  204  females.  In  1813  the  schools 
were  in  number  19,  four  of  which  were  kept  by  Human 
Catholics. 

(M  Skimmin's  JU$t<}ryand  Antiquiti/'t  of  Carrick/frgm, 
8vo.  Bclfajit,  182-3  ; Pu^ications  cf  the  liecnrd  Commiition 
for  Jrehvid;  Parliamentart/  Peportt  and  Papers. ) 

C.\RRIER.  one  who  for  hire  undertakes  liie  conveyance 
of  gitods  or  persons  for  any  one  who  employs  him.  In  a 
legal  sense  it  cxU'tids  not  only  to  those  who  convoy  goods 
by  land,  but  uls«)  to  the  owners  and  masters  of  ships,  mail- 
contractors,  and  oven  to  wharfingers  who  undertake  to 
convoy  g-xxk  for  hire  from  their  wharfs  to  the  vessel 
in  their  own  lighters,  but  not  to  mere  hackney  coachmen. 
As  the  law  has  on  the  one  hand  thrown  great  liabilities 
oil  those  who  undertake  the  business  of  a common  carrier, 
so  it  has  on  tho  other  hand  made  miuiy  provisions  for 
thoir  benefit,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  fraud  and  im- 
position. 

I.  Tfte  liabilily  and  duties  of  proprietors  of  stage  coaches 
carrying  passengers. — These,  as  well  os  the  hackney  coaches 
of  tiiwos  other  tlian  tho  metropolis,  are  regulated  by  the 
statute  2 & 3 Will.  IV'.  c.  120.  In  order  that  the  public 
may  enabled  to  look  for  redress  to  responsible  parties, 
that  act  provides  (sor.  2)  that  all  stage  coaches  snail  be 
license*!,  and  a numbered  plate  fixed  on  each.  The  licence 
specifies  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  each  proprietor, 
the  names  of  the  extreme  places  lietween  which  the  coach 
is  authorized  to  ply,  the  days  of  its  journeys,  and  also  the 
number  of  passengers  it  is  authorized  to  carry ; and  any 
person  may  procure  a copy  of  this  licence  at  the  office, 
where  it  is  granted  by  paying  one  shilling.  A notice  of  the 
route,  names  of  proprietors,  and  tho  licensed  number  of 
passengers,  roust  be  fixed  on  a conspicuous  part  of  the  ' 
coach,  and  a penalty  of  5/.  is  impose*!  upon  every  pro-  | 
prictor,  and  also  upon  the  driver,  in  case  more  passengers  | 
are  carried  ihan  are  specified  in  Uie  licence.  Tho  act  (sec. 
37)  also  prohibits  any  outside  pa.sw*ngers  whatever,  or  anv 
luggage  from  being  earned  on  the  roiif  of  any  i*oach,  which 
is  tif  a greater  height  from  the  ground  than  b feet  4 inches  : , 
or  the  (waring  (that  is,  t/is breadth)  o(  which,  on  the  ground, 
is  less  than  4 feet  6 inchor  from  the  centre  of  the  track  of  | 
the  right  or  off  wheel  to  it.e  centre  of  tho  track  of  the  left 
or  near  wheel.  The  foUuwing  are  tho  limitations  provided 
by  the  act  for  the  number  of  passengers: — 

Four-whecletl  coaeh,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  not  more 
than  8 feet  9 inches  in  height,  ami  Iwartng  on  the  ground 
(measured  as  before)  not  Iws  than  4 feet  G inches — 10  pas- 
sengers outside,  exclusive  of  the  driver  and  guard. 

When  drawn  bv  two  or  three  horses  only,  and  licensed 
to  airry  not  lest  than  4 in.sido  passengers — 6 outside. 

When  licensed  to  carry  not  Uss  thun  G msule  paiisengeri 
—7  outside. 


Not  more  than  one  outside  passenger  is  to  sit  on  the 
Wx  with  the  driver;  nor  more  thun  throe  in  front:  and 
the  same  number  on  the  l>ack  of  the  roof;  and  the  re- 
mainder are  to  be  pluce<l  on  some  safe  and  convenient 
place  in  the  hind  part  of  the  carriage.  An  additional  pas- 
senger is  all<>wt*a  (sec.  40)  on  each  of  the  scats  on  tho 
roof,  provided  they  are  respectively  5 feet  long,  uml  tlie  ex- 
treme height  of  the  luggage  be  not  more  than  9 feet  9 inches 
from  the  ground ; and  two  additional  outside  pa»scugers  are 
also  allowed  on  the  boot,  if  its  height  be  not  more  than  6 
feet  from  tint  ground.  Id  case  of  neglect  of  any  of  the»e 
provisions,  a penalty  is  im]iosed  on  the  driver  of  5/.  Thu 
part  alloltod  to  the  luggage  must  be  distinctly  8e{Miraletl 
from  the  other  part  of  the  coach,  by  a railing  or  utherwiac ; 
and  the  height  of  the  luggage  from  the  ground  must  nut 
exceed  10  feet  9 inches  in  coaches  drawn  by  fuur  or  mire 
horses;  nor  10  feet  3 inches  in  coaches  drawn  by  two  or  three 
horses.  In  case  any  persc'n  sits  or  is  carried  upon  the  s|>ace 
allotted  to  the  luggage,  both  he  and  the  driver  are  liable  to 
a penalty  of  5f.  • 

Any  passenger  travelling  by  a coach,  and  also  justices, 
roud-surveyors,  toll-collectors,  and  constables,  may  rtt^uire 
the  driver  or  propnetor  to  allow  the  luggage  to  be  mea- 
surcKl,  and  the  number  of  passengers  to  be  counted ; aud 
any  passenger  may  demand  of  tlie  driver  to  slop  at  a toll- 
gate.  and  may  re*|uiro  the  toll-gate  kef|>er  to  measure  tho 
luggage  and  count  tho  passengers,  and  to  sign  a memoran- 
dum in  writing  of  the  rcsuU,  which  is  to  be  dcHvcreil  to  the 
passenger.  &<*.  and  penalties  of  %l.  are  inj(iosed  both  on  the 
driver  aii't  lull-gate  koe|ier  fur  refusal  (sec.  45).  A pe- 
nalty of  .5/.  is  also  imiKised  on  any  driver  quitting  the 
h<>x  liefure  a proiKir  person  shall  htand  at  tho  head  of 
the  horses;  or  perinittiiig  any  other  persmt  to  drive;  or 
quitting  the  box  without  rca.-«nable  occaatun  ; or  conceal- 
ing or  mi'-placing  the  plates;  or  discharging  fire-arms  un- 
necessarily  ; or  neglecting  to  take  care  of  the  luggage  ; or 
asking  more  than  the  proper  fare  ; or  assaulting  or  using 
abusive  language  to  any  |Kissenger,  or  iierson  acconap^my- 
ing  or  attending  npun  any  passenger,  in  coming  or  going 
to  the  coach  (.•w*c.  47) ; or  «n(lung<*riiig  pas.sengerA  or  pro- 
perty by  inUixication  or  negligence,  or  by  wanton  and  fu-' 
riuus  driving  or  other  misconduct.  And  the  owners  or  pro- 
prietors ore  liable  to  tho  pcnaltioa  where  the  guard  or  driver 
is  not  known  or  cannot  be  found. 

I Besides  the  regulations  of  the  above  statute,  a coach-pn> 

I prietor  is  bound  by  l.iw  to  take  care  that  his  coach,  hanuhs, 
and  horses  are  roatittorthy,  that  is,  Kufficicntly  secure  tu 
perform  Ute  journo)S  he  undertakes;  and  he  will  be  liubla 
to  moke  coniponNation  to  any  person  injured  in  cuti»e- 

3ucnco  of  any  in»ufiicicncy  in  this  respect.  A breaking 
own  of  the  coach,  and  an  accident  happening  to  a pas- 
senger, are  sudlcient  to  entitle  him  prima  facie  to  claim 
compensation  against  the  prupriwtora,  and  ttie  hunk-n  of 
proof  is  then  thrown  u|>on  them  to  show  that  the  injury 
was  tho  result  of  an  inevitable  accident,  and  that  tho 
goodness  of  their  vehicle  and  tho  skill  or  care  nf  their 
driver  were  unimpeachable,  in  which  case  they  would  nut 
be  liable. 

Proprietors  are  not  liable  for  tlie  result  of  an  inevitable 
accident,  such  as  the  horses  being  frightened  by  ihunder 
and  lightning;  but  if  the  accident  Iw  not  inevitable,  it  is 
no  excuse  for  tho  drivor  to  allege  that  he  kept  on  the  right 
side  of  the  road  if  he  could  have  avoided  the  danger  by 
crossing  to  the  other  side  : nor  is  it.  on  the  other  huml.  pn^if 
of  the  ncgligcueu  of  the  driver  that  the  accident  hap|K*ncd 
whilst  he  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  tho  road,  provided  no 
other  veliiclc  was  passing  at  the  time. 

I i . The  liability  of  carriers  as  resjtects  the  conver/once  nf 
g<¥kU. — Carriers  of  gowls  ore  subjected  to  o greater  degree  of 
respimbtbihly  than  mere  bailee*  for  hire— {BAii.MK>n  J— uurl 
that  resixaiHibility  is  much  more  extensive  than  it  is  in  tiiu 
cose  of  injuries  to  passengers.  By  the  antient  custuia  of 
the  realm  (which  ri  part  of  the  common  law  of  this  country) 
a common  carrier  of  goods  fur  hire  U not  only  bound  tu  t.iko 
goofts  tendered  to  him,  if  ho  have  room  in  his  conveyam-e, 
and  he  is  informed  nf  their  quality  and  value,  but  he  m 
the  same  situation  as  one  who  absolutely  insures  their  salV^y, 
even  against  inevitable  accident : ho  is  therefore  liable  fur 
their  loss,  though  he  be  robbed  of  tiiein  by  a force  which  he 
could  not  resist,  on  tho  principle  that  he  might  otherwise 
contrive  purposely  to  be  rohlievl  of.  or  to  lose  the  goods,  and 
himself  to  share  iho  spoil.  There  aro  however  throe  excep- 
lious  to  tills  oxtuiisive  Ilabiiity,  1st,  loss  arising  from  tu« 
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a??rcs<!ion  of  the  kin{;'s  pubtic  enemies ; 2d,  loss  arising 
from  the  urt  of  Crod,  such  as  storm,  liglitning,  or  tempest : 
loss  arising  from  the  owner' sown  fault,  as  by  imperfect 
interior  parking,  which  the  carrier  could  not  perceive  or  re- 
metly. 

As  pro{>erty  of  large  value  may  be  compressed  into  a 
small  spare  and  transmitted  by  carriers,  they  have  in  modern 
times  endeavoured,  by  means  of  notices,  to  lessen  the  exten- 
sive charge  that  the  common  law  cast  upon  them.  The  no- 
tire they  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  usually  stated  in  sub- 
stance tiiat  the  carrier  would  nut  l>c  responsiblo  for  goods 
above  a certain  valuo  (generally  5/.).  unless  entered  and 
paid  for  accordingly.  After  repeated  discussions  on  the 
effect  of  those  notices  in  courts  of  justice,  the  carriers  suc- 
cei'ded  in  establishing,  that  they  would  not  be  liable  in  the 
abi»ve  circumstances,  if  they  could  prove  explicitly,  in  each 
instance,  full  knowle<lge  on  the  part  of  the  person  sending 
the  good!^  or  his  agent,  of  this  specific  qualification  of  their 
general  liability.  Hut  proof  of  this  fact  was  in  all  cases  most 
dilllcuit  to  adduce,  and  to  obviate  this  hardship  the  statute 
1 1 (luo.  IV.  and  I Will.  1V„  c.  68,  was  passed,  by  which  it  is 
enacted  that  no  common  carrier  by  hind  shall  be  liable  for 
the  loss  of,  or  injury  to.  certain  articles,  particularly  enumo-  i 
ratesi  in  the  act,  contained  in  any  package  which  shall  have 
been  delivere<l,  either  to  be  carried  for  hire,  or  to  accompany 
a passenger,  when  the  value  of  such  article  shall  exceed  the 
sum  of  lO/.,  unless,  at  the  linio  of  the  delivery  of  the  pack- 
age to  the  carrier,  the  value  and  nature  of  such  article  shall 
have  been  explicitly  declaretl.  In  such  cu.se  the  carrier 
may  demand  an  increased  ntfe  of  charge,  a tabic  of  which 
increased  rates  mu.<»t  be  alhxed  in  legible  characters  in 
sumo  public  and  conspicuous  part  of  the  receiving  office; 
and  all  persons  simding  guo'ls  arc  boumi  by  a notice  thus 
affixed,  without  further  proof  of  the  same  having  come  to 
their  knowledge. 

The  Carrier's  Act  applies  only  to  carriers  by  land,  and 
the  litthility  of  carriers  by-sca  is  the  common  law  liability 
before  explained,  slightly  modified  by  two  statutes ; the  fiiat 
of  which  (7  Ge<>.  II.,  c.  16)  being  found  inad«><(uate, 
the  26  Geo.  III.,  c.  80,  was  passeil,  by  whudi  the  li..biUty 
of  owners  of  vessels  for  any  loss  by  reason  of  any  robbery 
or  umbezzletneiii,  whether  by  tho  crew  or  by  strangers. 
Without  the  privity  of  tho  owners,  is  limited  to  the  value 
of  the  vessel  and  freight.  They  are  also  exempted  from 
loss  by  fire,  and  from  being  liable  for  the  loss  of  gold, 
silver,  diamonds,  watches  jewels,  or  precious  stones,  by 
reason  of  their  being  sccretc<l  or  embezzled,  unless  the 
owner  of  the  goods  insert  in  his  bill  of  lading,  or  declare  in 
writing  to  tho  iimstcr  or  owner  of  the  vessel,  the  nature, 
quuliiY,  and  value  of  such  articles  respectively. 

Subject  to  these  exceptions  and  also  to  any  special  con- 
tract that  may  have  l>een  made  by  a bill  of  lading  or  other- 
wise, a sea-carrier  will  tie  liable  fur  all  los.ses,  except  those 
occasioned  by  the  act  of  Gi<l.  the  king’s  enemies,  or  the 
default  of  the  party  sending  the  goods,  and  lio  wilt  be 
liable  to  lo:«ses  occasioned  by  the  first,  if,  by  unneces- 
sarily deviating  from  lus  direct  course,  ho  encounter  tho 
danger. 

Lien  of  Carriers. — Upon  the  general  principle  that  per- 
sons who,  at  the  request  of  their  owners,  bestow  money  or 
iaiiour  on  golds  can  detain  them  until  those  charges  are 
paid,  a carrier  can  refuse  to  deliver  up  go*Hls,  which  have 
come  into  his  j>u»»easion  as  a carrier,  until  bis  reaiionablo 
charges  for  the  carriage  are  paid.  This  in  law  is  callal  a 
partieular  lien,  in  contradiction  to  a general  lien,  which  is 
SI  right  of  retaining  go<.>ds  for  the  balance  of  a general 
account;  tho  latter  privilege  is  possessed  by  wharfingers 
and  attorneys,  but  not  by  carriers. 

(Sir  \V.  Jones  on  liailntenh ; Selwyn’s  Nisi  Prins, 
title  Carrier;  and  Chitty  on  Contracts  not  under  seal,  title 
Carrier.) 

CARUON,  a village  in  the  county  of  Stirling  and  parish 
of  Larbert,  where  extensive  iron-works  were  erected  in  1767. 
by  a companvchortereil  for  that  purpose.  Carron  is  situated 
on  the  river  Larlierl.  which  dows  into  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
and  is  navigable.  Thu  village  has  also  the  advantage  of 
being  not  far  from  the  Clyde  Canal,  which,  passing  from 
Cdinburgb  to  Glasgow,  cumuumicates  with  tho  sea  both 
on  tlic  eastern  ami  western  coasts.  Coal  and  iron  ore  abound  i 
in  the  vicinity  of  iho  works.  In  the  'Statistical  Account  I 
of  fcio'tl.iml,’  published  in  17‘J2.  some  details  are  given  I 
respecting  the  Carron  works  at  tliat  time.  There  were  i 
then  about  IbUO  workmen  employed,  320  of  whom  belonged  j 


to  a benefit  societv  formed  under  the  aospices  of  the  com- 
pany. The  numlior  of  carts  for  conveying  coal  an  1 iron 
ore  was  ISO;  the  daily  consumption  coal  amounted  to 
136  tons:  there  were  five  blast-furnaces ; sixteen  air-fhr 
naces;  three  cupola-furnaces;  four  mills  for  boring  ord- 
nance ; forges  for  making  bar  and  sheet  iron,  anchors, 
anvils,  and  a variety  of  articles;  and  a mill  for  grinding 
clay  for  firo-brirks.  There  was  ono  steam-engine  which 
consumed  16  tons  of  coal  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  is 
describe<l  as  raising  Alj  tons  of  water  at  a single  stroke,  and 
on  an  average  perfoiming  seven  strokes  in  a minute.  In 
, 1765,  tho  population  of  the  parish  was  1864;  in  1790,  it 
amounted  to  4Ul>0;  in  1821,  to  3491  ; 1631.  to  4J48. 

For  a great  numlicr  of  years  the  business  at  the  Carron 
works  exceeded  that  of  any  similiar  establishment  in  Scot- 
land ; but  others  have  latterly  rivalled,  and  even  surpassed 
these  work*  in  the  quantity  of  iron  manufactured.  In 
1834-S,  8000  tons  of  in>n  were  made  at  the  Carron  works 
in  five  furnaces.  During  the  same  period  the  Clyde  works 
and  the  Calder  works,  which  each  possess  four  furnaces, 
produced  24,000  tons  of  iron.  At  one  of  these  places  on 
additional  furnace  has  since  been  erected.  The  early  adop- 
tion of  Ncilson's  patent  hot-blast  has  given  this  su}ien<>rity 
to  the  works  above-mentioned.  At  the  works  of  GarUherrie, 
where  it  is  in  use,  9000  tons  of  iron  were  made  in  one  year 
in  three  furnaces.  The  sum  of  I*,  per  ton  is  paid  by  way  of 
licence  on  each  ton  of  iron  made  in  tho  (brnaces  fitted  up 
on  Mr.  Ncilson’s  principle.  In  June,  1835,  the  Carron  Com- 
pany had  only  one  furnace  out  of  fire  in  which  this  improvo- 
ment  was  in  operation.  In  the  * New  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,’  it  is  stated  that  before  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Ncilson's  plan.  8 tons  of  coal  and  16  cwts.  of  limestone 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  each  ton  of  iron  ; and 
that  since  1833.  when  the  hot  blast  first  came  into  practice, 
each  ton  of  iron  is  made  with  only  3 tons  of  coal  and  8 cwts. 
of  limestone.  A saving  of  more  than  three-sevenths  is 
effected  in  fuel  in  every  ton  of  pig-iron  made ; coal  instead 
of  coke  may  bo  used  : and  with  this  great  saving  the  iron 
is  of  better  quality  than  when  the  manufacture  cost  so 
much  more.  The  price  of  the  best  coal  for  making  iron 
is  44.  per  ton  in  Scotland. 

CAkRONADES  are  short  iron  guns  differing  from  other 
guns,  and  from  howitzers,  only  in  their  dimensions  and  in 
the  manner  of  attaching  them  to  their  carriages  ; which  is 
by  a joint  and  bolt  underneath  the  piece,  instead  of  trun- 
nions. They  dorivQ  their  name  from  the  village  of  Carnm, 
in  Stirlingshire,  where  they  were  first  made. 

When  fired  at  point  blank,  their  range  is  about  150  yards ; 
and,  at  an  elevation  of  3 degrees,  h varies  from  660  to  760 
yards:  this  is  much  inferior  to  the  range  of  a long  giin,  hut 
a.>i  they  throw  shells  and  heavy  shot  with  great  effect  within 
the  above  limits,  they  are  extremely  serviceable  on  land  for 
breaching  ramparts  of  earth,  or  for  enfilading  tho  faces  of 
works ; and  at  sea.  in  engagements  at  close  quarters.  A 
small  extension  of  the  chase  surrounds  the  muzzle,  in  order 
to  protect  tho  sides  and  rigging  of  the  ship  from  the  cfTccls 
of  the  explosion. 

Fur  the  dimensions  and  weights  of  carronades,  see  Spear- 
man's ‘British  Gunner.’ 

CARROT  (in  horticulture). the  fleshy  root  of  the  Daucus 
carota-  This  kind  of  esculent  is  loo  well  known  to  require 
any  description.  For  garden  purposes  there  are  three  prin- 
cipal varieties  ; namely,  the  early  liom  carrot,  a small  kind 
used  for  the  earliest  crops ; the  long  orange,  or  Altringham 
carrot,  a very  large  kind,  for  ordinary  summer  and  winter 
use;  and  the  purple  carrot,  a French  sort,  remarkable  for 
its  deep  purple  colour  and  unusual  sweetness.  The  latter 
is  not  so  much  known  as  it  deserves  to  be;  tho  two  others 
are  in  common  use.  Several  others,  among  which  is  a white 
kind,  are  mentioned  in  seedsmen's  lists,  but  they  are  of 
little  importance. 

Nfilliing  can  be  easier  of  cultivation  than  the  carrot,  pro- 
ridud  the  soil  is  light  and  free  from  stones;  in  stiff' or  rucky 
soils  it  is  not  worth  the  expense  of  growing.  The  seeds  arc 
sf>wn  at  intervals,  from  the  end  of  February  till  the  login- 
ning of  August : they  are  lightly  raked  into  the  soil,  having 
been  previously  pressed  down  with  the  fbet.  Some  persons 
mix  them  with  damp  sand  previously  to  sowing,  in  order 
to  separate  them  from  each  other,  and  to  render  them  less 
liable  to  be  blown  about  by  tho  wind  in  consequence  o(  (heii 
lightness.  When  they  have  come  up  they  require  no  fur- 
ther care  than  to  be  hoed  to  the  distance  of  about  six  inehes 
apart,  and  to  be  kept  free  from  wee^s. 
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The  wiH  carrot  U common  on  sanriy  land  in  Encland, 
but  its  roots  arc  touf;b  and  dry,  and  unfit  for  food. 

CARROT  (in  a^jricuUuro).  The  larpe  oraiiKC  carrots, 
winch  are  the  most  common  for  winter  provision,  arc  chicHy 
raised  in  the  fields ; ami  when  they  can  be  conveyed  to  lar^e 
towns  for  saiv.  they  are  a very  profitiblo  crop  on  Ii|;ht  and 
deep  soils.  The  principal  use  of  oarroU  is  ns  footl  for  cattle. 
The  orange  carrot  and  its  varieties  are  the  most  common  in 
England,  but  the  large  white  and  vcUow  carrots  arc  more 
esteemed  on  the  continent : they  arc  supposed  to  contain 
more  s.icrharine  matter,  and  to  produce  a greater  bulk  of 
iiMtriraont  on  the  same  ground.  The  white  carrot  also  will 
grow  on  heavier  soils  than  tUo  orange,  and  may  be  sown  in 
j»prmg  amongst  barley,  in  the  same  manner  ns  clover  usually 
i* ; with  this  difference,  that  the  roots  are  taken  up  before 
winter,  and  the  land  may  bo  sown  with  winter  corn  the 
name  year.  This  is  commonly  praclisetl  in  Belguim.  Tlie 
barley  amongst  which  the  white  carrots  are  sown  U chietlv 
winter  barley,  which  is  n*aped  early.  Assoon  as  the  barley 
is  cut,  the  land  is  well  harrowcil  to  pull  up  the  stubble,  the 
weeds  are  carefully  taken  out,  and  li(|uid  manure  is  poured 
abundantly  over  the  surface.  The  carnds  which  were 
scarcely  visible,  and  of  which  the  lops  were  cut  off  in  reaping 
the  barley  now  shoot  rapidly,  and  wliere  they  grow  too 
tliick  are  thinned  out  by  hoeing.  By  the  end  of  autumn 
a g<xxi  crop  of  carrots  is  obtained  ; am!  if  (hey  are  carefully 
forked  up.  llie  ground  may  be  sown  with  rye  without  any 
other  preparation. 

When  carrots  are  cuUivaleil  in  a regular  rotation  aa  a 
principal  crop,  they  are  sown  in  March  on  land  which  has 
iiecn  ploughe*!  to  a considerable  depth  before  winter,  mid 
lias  had  the  benefit  of  the  winter's  frost-  It  is  not  usual  to 
manure  the  land,  hut  it  is  licst  to  m>w*  nirrots  on  land  which 
has  been  abundantly  manured  for  the  preceilitig  crop.  If  it 
lie  thought  necessary  to  iinnrovo  the  lanrl  by  manure.  It  must 
be  done  with  well-rotten  dung,  which  should  be  plougheil  I 
in  very  deep.  Without  this  precaution  the  carrots  will  be  I 
apt  to  fork,  as  it  is  calle«l ; the  root  being  divided  will  not 
swell  regularly,  and  instead  of  being  of  a fic-nhy  consisUmce  | 
will  become  fibrous  opd  hard.  'Ilie  best  mode  of  cultivation 
is  to  have  tho  land  in  a moderately  rich  state  and  tlvi- 
roughly  pulverizeil : to  sow  thcseeil  in  drills,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a foot  or  more  from  row  to  row  ; to  cover  it  slightly, 
and  as  the  plants  ap{>car.  to  water  them  with  diiuteil  urine 
or  the  drainings  of  dunghills ; to  dc^troy  all  weeds  carefully 
by  the  hand  and  the  hoe,  and  to  thin  the  plants  in  the  rows 
to  the  distance  of  6 or  fi  inches  or  mure,  according  to  the 
richness  and  depth  of  the  soil.  Although  the  carrot,  when 
it  grows  most  vigi>rously,  does  not  throw  out  any  coUBider- 
able  filircs  from  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  and  appears  to 
draw  its  chief  nourishment  from  its  lower  eud.  vet  it  is  a 
great  iidvanlage  U)  keep  ilic  ground  siirrcil  amf  liglit  be* 
iwiHin  tho  rows;  for  exceedingly  mimito  horizomut  fibres 
Bhoot  out  to  a considerable  distance  from  the  sides  of  the 
root,  anti  tend  much  to  inen^ase  its  size.  Tlio  »ci?d  of  the 
carrot  has  numerous  hooked  hairs  which  spring  tlxim  the 
liu«ik,  and  make  the  seeds  adhere  together  ; on  this  account 
carrot  see<l  is  usually  mixed  with  earth  or  sand,  and  well 
rubbed  in  the  hand  before  it  is  sown.  Two  potinds  of  seed 
aro  sufficient  for  an  acre  if  the  seed  U drilled:  it  requires 
double  the  quantity  if  sown  bniad-cast.  In  this  last  way 
very  heavy  cro|>s  are  aametimes  obtained,  but  the  expense 
of  weeding  tho  carrots  by  hand  is  so  great  that  the  drilled 
crops,  besides  being  more  ccriaiii,  aro  more  profitable.  Seed 
w hich  is  two  or  three  years  old  will  vegetate,  and  it  is  more 
(Mioential  that  it  should  be  ri|>c  and  heavy  tlian  new.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  selecting  good  seed.  The 
finest  ami  largest  carrots  should  alono  be  chosen  to  plant  out 
in  spring  to  produce  see<l.  They  will  throw  out  vigorous  stems 
bearing  numerous  umbels,  which,  as  the  liorets  fade  and  the 
seetls  ripen,  contract  into  the  form  of  a bird’s  nest.  Those 
who  are  curious  in  the  choice  of  the  seed  lake  only  such 
st-dls  as  grow  on  the  outer  bonier  of  the  umbel.  The  tops 
of  the  carrots  arc  frequently  cut  off  before  lliey  arrive  at 
the  full  size,  oa  fowl  fur  cattle  and  sheep,  who  aro  very  fond 
of  it : but  this  is  not  a judicious  plan  : as  tho  loss  in  the 
growth  of  tho  nxiU  from  being  deprived  of  the  leaves  is 
much  greater  than  tho  valui*  of  the  tops  ns  fiKsl,  esjK'cially 
if  they  aro  cut  off  repeatedly,  which  is  sometimes  done 
when  fiidder  is  m.*arce.  When  tlie  plants  begin  to  wither, 
and  the  outer  leaves  to  dntop  to  the  ground,  the  lops 
may  l>e  safely  mown,  and  llic  roots  left  in  the  ground. 
Tlicy  h.avc  then  acquired  their  full  growth,  and  will  remain 


sound  in  the  eattiutill  there  is  danger  from  the  winter's 
frost. 

The  best  method  of  taking  up  the  carrots  to  store  them 
for  winter  use  is  by  means  of  thrcc-pronged  forks,  such  as 
are  used  in  digging  asparagiia  beds.  They  shcaild  be  rather 
blunt  at  the  }>uint  and  sides  of  the  prongs,  and  be  stuck  into 
the  grouml  vertically  by  the  side  of  the  rows;  by  pressing 
down  the  handle  the  carrots  come  up  without  injury.  Tli  j 
plough  is  somclimos  used  after  tho  coulter  has  been  ro- 
moved  ; but  with  all  tho  rare  of  the  ploughman,  tho  plough 
and  tlie  horses  will  cut  and  bruise  many  of  the  finest  carrots. 
Carrots  may  be  kept  all  winter  in  dry  cellars,  if  they  aro 
protected  against  the  frost.  Tlie  mure  common  way  is  to 
store  them  uit'n  straw  in  long  trenches,  like  beet.  [Bkkt.] 
The  pnnlune  of  carrots  on  gootl  light  land  is  nearly  double 
that  of  notaioes,  and  they  do  not  impo\erish  the  land  so 
much.  From  twenty  to  forty  pounds  of  carrots,  with  a sinaH 
quantity  of  oaU.  is  n sufficient  allowance  for  a Itard-wurking 
h ‘rse  for  twenty-four  hours.  Where  hay  is  scarce,  it  is  a 
most  economical  substitute;  and  where  the  value  of  urine 
is  known,  carrots  aro  much  prized,  as  they  groatly  tend  tv 
its  increase. 

Ill  Brittany  they  have  an  ingenious  method  of  getting 
several  acres  of  land  trenched  by  the  plough  .ind  the  spade 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  growth  of  parsnips  ami  carrots. 
Tlie  different  farmers  join  lobring  as  many  labourers  U*gc- 
thcr  as  wilt  dig  out  a furrow  ns  rapidly  as  the  plough  can 
draw  it:  they  diiidc  the  whole  length  of  the  field  equally 
among  thorn.  As  soon  as  the  plough  has  made  a furrow, 
the  men  trench  the  bottom  of  it  with  their  spades  nine  or 
ten  inches  deep,  throwing  the  earth  over  the  furrow  slice 
last  turned  ; on  the  return  of  the  plough  the  next  slice  Is 
turned  intii  (lie  deep  trench  and  imiULHliately  covered  by  the 
spad(>s  as  before.  Thus  an  acre  is  readily  Irein-hod  in  one 
day  to  the  deptli  of  fifteen  or  eighh*en  inches,  uiid  all  the 
weeds  are  burii><l : carrot  or  parsnip  seed  is  sown  uii  the  sur- 
face and  slightly  Imrroweii  in  The  common  nioile  <>f 
ploughing  in  stilchos  is  the  most  convenient  for  this  o|k-- 
ratioii.  os  each  man  w ill  only  have  to  move  from  om*  side  of 
the  stitch  to  the  other  immediately  after  tlic  plough  has 
pasM-'d.  Hut  n second  plough  following  in  the  furrow  made 
by  the  first  will  do  the  work  equally  well,  and  at  K-s 
exfiensc. 

If  carrots  are  cut  in  pieces  and  steamed,  they  bccoino 
more  nutritious,  and  the  expressed  jui<*e  made  to  fifniumt 
nffonls  by  distillation  a very  g««l  and  wholew'rao  spirit. 
.Sugar  may  hImi  he  extracted  ; but  the  carcot  is  inferior  lu 
the  beet  in  tins  respect. 

(•  ARSTENS,  AsMUS .1 ACOH. a distingmshed ({ermaii 
urti-t.  no  less  remarkable  f»r  his  entliiisiuHtie  |>erso\craiiee, 
than  for  his  singular  mo<le  of  study,  and  the  jMculiiir  Iwnt 
ns  well  as  force  of  genius,  was  born  at  Si.  Gurgen,  lu  iir 
Schleswig,  May  lOlU.  1754.  IIU  father  was  a miller,  in  nn 
more  than  decent  circumstances  : but  his  molher,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  an  advocate  at  SchlesW'ig,  hud  lieen  exceed- 
ingly wcdl-educuted,  and  was  therefore  able  to  bring  up  her 
three  sons  in  a manner  verv  superior  to  what  the  circum- 
stances of  the  family  would  otherwise  have  allowe<l.  * 

After  his  Cither’s  death,  which  happencrl  when  he  was 
alxuit  nine  years  old,  A.'imus  was  sent  to  the  public  school  »t 
Schleswig,  where  ho  made  little  or  no  progress ; but  in  the 
cathcilral,  which  soon  bticame  his  daily  haunt,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  pictures  there,  by  Jurian 
(Jvens.  a pupil  of  Uembrundt.  and  on  these,  to  him  tuinielcs 
of  the  pencil,  he  would  gaze  in  boyish  ecstasy  day  after  day, 
with  unabated  admiration.  To  be  able  to  achieve  such 
works  ap|>eared  to  him  the  noblest  object  of  human  ambition. 
His  niotlier  readily  seconded  his  inclination,  ami  on  lii.H 
quitting  school  at  the  age  of  sixtinm,  applied  to  a ]Ktinior 
named  Geeve  to  take  him  as  a pupil ; but  the  sum  demamled 
was  much  greater  than  could  prudently  be  attbrded.  A 
second  application  of  the  same  kind  was  then  made  to 
Tischbein,  of  Cassel.  an  artist  of  great  repute  in  his  day.  but 
with  no  better  success. 

His  mother  *>o<jn  after  died,  and  the*guardians  of  the  chil- 
dren and  of  their  little  property,  obstinately  refusing  to  listen 
to  Asmus’s  camost  entroutios,  jilaced  him  with  a wine-mer- 
chant at  Eckernfordc.  With  a kind  of  hopeless  resigna- 
tion, he  ot  first  deterinineil  to  dismiss  alt  his  former  nsjiira- 
tiuns  after  art,  and  to  apply  himself  to  his  new  duties ; but 
those  aspirations  soon  revived  again  in  all  their  force,  niid 
ho  emplovcd  the  whole  of  his  leisure  time,  and  frequently  a 
cunsidcraLlu  portion  of  the  night,  in  drawing.  Fortunately 
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hi?  matter  did  not  oppoec  pursuits  which  he  thought  might 
keep  him  from  worse  amusements.  About  this  time.  too.  Oar- 
stens  renewed  hU  acquaintance  with  Ipsen.  a young  painter 
whom  he  bad  known  at  Schleswig,  from  whose  instructions 
he  obtained  some  insiglit  into  the  management  of  colours 
an<l  other  technical  matters.  He  likewise  attentively  stu> 
died  whatever  books  he  could  procure  relative  to  art ; among 
others  Webb  on  Painting,  to  which  he  owned  himself  prin- 
cipally indebted  for  correct  and  worthy  notions  respecting  it 
Having  served  Uve  years,  ho  purchased  out  the  remaining 
two  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  proceeded  to  Copenhagen, 
where  he  again  met  with  Ipsen,  who  procured  for  him  free 
access  to  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Paintings,  and  to  the  collec- 
tion of  casts  ami  antu|ues  at  the  academy.  These  latter 
more  particularly  attracted  him,  and  he  was  assiduous  in 
studying  them  ; not  however  by  making  any  drawings  from 
them,  but  merely  by  examining  them  again  and  again  from  ' 
every  possible  point  of  view,  so  as  to  impress  them,  even  in  ! 
all  timir  iDinutige,  inefTaceably  upon  his  memory  : owing  to  | 
which  process,  he  was.  according  to  his  own  assertion,  able  I 
at  any  time  to  recall  their  (icrfect  images  before  him.  Whilst 
he  was  thus  daily  acquiring  a fund  of  real  knowledge  in  his 
art.  altliougli  making  no  very  visible  progress  in  it.  and  in 
fact  hardly  exercising  himwif  with  his  pencil  beyond  one  or 
two  essays  at  composition,  his  finances  rapidly  decreased ; 
ho  tbererbre  endeavoured  to  support  himself  by  taking  like- 
nesses in  red  chalk,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  thus  en- 
abled to  continue  hb  usiml  studies  for  two  years  longer, 
during  which  he  produced  hb  'Bidder's  Death'  and  ‘^Bolus 
and  Ulysses,'  compositions  that  excited  much  notice,  and 
Would  have  obtained  for  him  admitUince  into  the  acailemy, 
had  he  not  given  offenco  on  a particular  occasion.  But 
having  thus  closed  again^^t  himself  the  ri>ad  to  favour,  he 
determined  upon  leaving  Copenhagen  and  going  to  Rome 
along  with  his  youngest  brother  (who  bad  also  been  stuilying 
painting  at  St“hlc»»wig)  and  the  sculptor  Buik-h.  Accordingly, 
they  set  out  in  the  springof  l783,amlCarstensand  hb  brother 
travelled  on  foot  as  far  as  Mantua,  their  companion  having 
parted  from  them  at  Nuremberg.  After  passing  an  entire 
month  at  Mantua,  where  he  was  fillcil  with  admiration  of 
Gitilio  Romano's  works,  Carstens  found  that  they  roust  aban- 
don their  plan  and  return  homewards.  They  accordingly  set 
out  again  northw’ard,  passing  through  Switzerland,  and 
stopping  lor  a short  time  at  Ziirich,  where  Gesner  assbte<l 
Carstens  in  disposing  of  his  drawings  ; and  with  the  sum 
thus  opportunely  raised,  tlic  brothers  were  enabled  to  reacli 
Tubeek.  Here  ho  was  glad  to  take  up  with  his  former  oc- 
cupation of  portrait-painting,  which  ho  pursue<l  fur  nearly 
five  years ; but  he  employed  all  the  time  not  so  occupietl  in 
making  historical  and  poetical  compositions.  He  also  now 
began  ft>r  the  first  time  to  read. diligently  all  the  best  trans- 
lations of  the  antient  poets,  and  those  of  Ossiim  and  Sbak- 
spe-arc  ; and  in  this  course  of  study  he  was  greatly  benefited 
by  the  advice  and  literary  taste  of  his  friend  and  biographer 
Fernow,  with  whom  he  happened  about  thb  time  to  become 
acquainted.  The  course  of  reading  he  had  taken  up  ex- 
panded his  mind  and  ([uickeiied  his  imagination,  and  the 
fruits  of  it  shortly  began  to  manifest  themselves  in  a num- 
ber of  compositions  from  Homer,  llio  Greek  trage-Uans.  and 
nili^r  great  masters  of  poetry,  both  antient  and  modern. 
With  bis  excee<lingly  moderate  desires,  conflne<l  to  the  mere 
noccssaries  of  life,  Carslens  might,  as  far  as  worldly  ad- 
vancement was  concerned,  have  been  content  with  his  situa- 
ti  m at  Uul»eck,  and  even  have  accounted  himself  rich  in  the 
intellectual  onjoymenU  at  hb  command,  had  ho  not  felt 
that,  so  long  as  he  continued  there,  be  was  in  a state  of 
exile,  and  rut  off  from  the  hope  of  being  able  to  pnxluee 
any  works  of  magnitude ; gratefully  therefore  did  he  accept 
the  generous  offer  of  Rodde,  a wealthy  amateur,  who  fur- 
nisluHl  him  with  tho  means  of  visiting  Berlin. 

In  that  capital  he  had  at  first  to  contend  with  many  diflS- 
cullies,  for  he  had  resolved  to  practise  portrait-painting  no 
longer,  but  to  occupy  himself  entirely  with  historical  sub- 
jects. But  opportunities  not  presenting  themselves,  after  a 
time  he  became  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  and  was 
obliged  to  make  designs  for  book-prints.  At  length,  his 
' Fall  of  the  Angels,*  a lai^e  composition  containing  up- 
wanls  of  200  figures,  obtain^  for  him  an  appointment  as 
one  of  tho  professors  at  the  academy,  and  the  following  year 
a conHidcrable  gratuity  wae  added  to  his  salary.  His  press- 
ing ditlb-ullics  would  not  allow  him  to  reject  this  piece  of 

fortune  ; otherwise  he  might  have  hesitated  to  accept 
It ; but  he  regarded  it  chiefly  h the  meant  of  obtaining  a 
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travelling  pension  to  Rome,  which  he  was  now  more  than 
ever  desirous  of  visiting.  Ho  had  become  acquainted  w ith 
the  architect  (jrenelli,  w ho  was  then  just  returned  frutti  Italy, 
and  what  he  learned  from  him  servetl  only  to  increase  bis 
desire.  Fortunately,  at  the  recoromomlation  of  Genclli,  he 
was  employed  to  decorate  the  walls  of  a saltioii  in  the  Dor- 
ville  palace  with  a series  of  mythological  subjects.  When 
the  work  was  completed,  it  was  viewed  by  the  king,  to  whom 
Carstens  was  introduced  as  tliu  artist,  by  the  mmi.xter  von 
Heiniiz,  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion.  This  interview  at 
onoo  obtained  for  him  the  promise  of  a travelling  ponsion, 
and  m the  summer  of  1792  he  again  set  out  for  Rome.  He 
travelled  through  Dresden  and  Nuremberg,  making  some 
slay  at  the  first  place  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Gallery 
of  Antiques  and  that  of  pictures ; and  at  the  latter,  in  order 
to  become  acquainte<l  with  the  works  of  .Mbert  Durer,  whom, 
after  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  he  hcM  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  in  hi*  art.  He  did  not.  on  the  contrary, 
estimate  very  highly  what  he  had  beheld  at  Dresden,  and 
Wii»  greatly  disappointo<l  in  the  proiluctinnsof  Mengs,  which, 
in  hi*  opinion,  display  extraordinary  talent  and  no  genius. 

Arrived  ut  Rome,  Rome  for  a huig  lime  existed  to  him 
only  in  iho  Vutican.  His  first  object  was  to  imbue  himself 
thoroughly  with  the  spirit  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael, 
to  catch,  if  possible,  their  modes  of  thuugiit.  and  to  trace 
their  conceptions  to  their  source.  Highly  wrought  up  as 
his  expectations  had  been,  he  found  them  here  surpassed, 
and  that  their  works  were  instinct  with  a mental  power,  of 
which  no  copies  or  engravings  had  before  conveyed  to  him 
any  idea.  Hardly  could  he  afterwards  persuade  himself 
that  he  was  in  the  same  Romo  which  contained  such  con- 
summate master-pieces,  when  he  began  to  visit  the  studios 
of  living  artists;  instead  of  meeting  with  powerful  rivals 
or  able  companions  in  the  same  track  ho  was  pursuing,  he 
found  himself  quite  alone  and  insiilateil  from  those  around 
him,  both  in  his  notions  of  art,  and  in  his  enthusiasm  for  it. 
Ambitious  littleness,  affectation,  empty  theatrical  display, 
artificial  colouring,  and  mere  manual  dexterity  of  the  pen- 
cil, wore  in  his  opinion  the  leading  characteriNtic*  of  tho 
living  school.  Neither  did  he  at  all  attempt  to  disguise  his 
opinion,  or  to  conceal  that  he  considered  tho  system  of  study 
pursued  to  bo  one  altogether  injurious,  and  calculated  only 
to  bolster  up  imbecility.  Much  of  the  defectiveness  he  dis- 
cemeil  was  ascribed  by  him  to  the  constant  use  of  the 
model,  which,  he  maintained,  was  nut  studying  nature,  but 
a subatitutu  for  it. 

The  severity  of  his  principles  of  criticism  obtained  for  him 
not  a few  enemies;  and  they  more  than  insinuated  that  he 
could  not  perform  what  ho  exacted  from  other*.  He  soon 
convinced  them  of  the  contrary,  by  a large  drawing  re- 
presenting the  viisit  of  the  Argonauts  to  the  centaur  Chiron, 
a subject  he  had  before  produced  at  Berlin,  but  whifch  he 
now  recomposed,  and  in  u style  that  plainly  indicated  how 
much  he  had  already  benefited  by  studying  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raphael. 

llie  two  years,  to  which  his  slay  at  Rome  was  limited, 
having  expired,  he  begged  hanl  for  a little  longer  extension 
of  the  tctTii,  as  ho  was  preparing  to  make  a public  exhibition 
of  tho  subjects  which  he  had  prcnluced  while  in  Italy.  He 
was  in  fact  determined  if  possible  to  establish  himself  in  the 
city  of  the  Vutican,  the  real  academy  for  those  who  know 
how  to  avail  themselves  of  it ; and  be  trusted  that  this  exhi- 
bition would  enable  him  to  do  so,  though  his  pension,  as  was 
likely,  should  be  withdrawn.  His  exhibition  was  opened  in 
April,  1 793,  and  consisted  of  eleven  subjects,  mostly  poeiica, 
and  mythological,  and  few  of  them  ever  before  treated.  None 
of  these  compositions  were  oil  pictures,  for  Carstens  was 
aware  that  colouring  was  not  his  forte,  and  that,  had  he 
produced  them  as  such,  his  enemies  would  have  dwelt  loudly 
upon  their  defects  as  }mintings,  overlooking  all  positive  merit 
of  a much  higher  kind  than  manual  execution ; he  thoreforo 
wisely  chose  to  submit  them  to  the  public  in  that  shape 
which  was  best  calculated  to  compel  attention  to  the  poetry 
of  his  conceptions,  to  the  power  of  his  imagination,  the  dig- 
nity and  simple  grandeur  of  his  stvie. 

The  result  proved  his  foresight iMth  in  style  and  subjeet 
these  works  were  an  earnest  of  powers  as  superior  as  they 
were  uncommon : and  the  artist's  fame  was  soon  spreed 
through  Germany  ^ an  article  on  tho  exUbition,  in  Wie- 
land's  * Mcrcur.’  The  same  year  he  sent  three  eompoci- 
tions  to  Berlin,  whereupon  he  was  again  urged  to  return  to 
his  post  in  tho  academy ; but  instead  of  its  being  complM 
with,  this  demand  was  followed  by  remonstrance  ana  iWj 
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ftisal  on  the  part  of  Cartlenf.  The  conaequenee  wm  that 
he  cast  off  hia  depeodeneo  on  the  Berlin  academy  altogether. 
In  tho  courae  of  the  two  following  years  he  produced  many 
fine  coropositioTU,  including  a aeries  of  twenty-four  subjects 
from  Pindar.  Orpheus,  and  Apollonius  Rhodius,  all  of  them 
illustrative  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  This  series  it 
was  his  intention  to  etch  himself,  but  in  the  autumn  of 
) 797  he  was  attacked  by  a serious  malady,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a slow  ferer  and  an  obstinate  cough,  whereby  be 
was  so  enfeebled  that  he  was  unable  to  employ  his  pencil 
except  for  a very  short  interval  in  Uie  day.  Vet  even  after 
he  was  incapable  of  quitting  his  bed.  his  wonted  enthusiasm 
and  energy  did  not  forsake  him  ; and  but  a few  hours  be- 
fore his  death  he  conversed  with  hU  friend  Fernow  respect- 
ing a mythological  subject  which  had  suggestdl  itself  to 
liiro.  He  expired  on  the  25th  of  May,  179ti,  when  he  had 
just  entered  his  forty-fifth  year. 

Thus  may  Corstens  be  said  to  have  been  prematurely  cut 
off  just  as  he  had  begun  his  career  as  an  artist,  for  it  can 
hardly  be  dated  earlier  than  the  time  of  his  visiting  Rome, 
which  was  not  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 
Up  to  that  period,  all  that  be  had  been  able  to  do  was  little 
more  than  to  acquire  preparatory  knowledge,  and  that  under 
such  unfavourable  and  disheartening  circumstuncra,  at- 
tended with  so  many  interruptions  and  obstacles,  that  no- 
thing short  of  almost  unexampled  enthusiasm  could  have 
enabled  him  to  surmount  them.,  To  art  he  gave  himself 
undividedly  ; his  whole  soul  was  in  it.  so  that  although  he 
had  not  mastered  some  things  that  lie  mure  on  tho  surface, 
ne  had  dived  into  its  depths  and  reces-ses.  His  originally 
ilefecUro  education  only  stimulated  him  to  greater  self- 
exertion,  ami  to  cut  out  for  himself  a way  through  the  bar- 
riers that  opposed  his  progress.  At  the  same  time,  much 
that  seemed  against  him  was  in  reality  in  his  favour ; his 
utter  seclusion  ftt)m  general  society  and  its  interests  pre- 
Hji^’ed  to  him  a generous  simplicity  and  elevation  of  mind 
which  effectually  secured  him  from  the  artificial  and  con- 
ventional, and  caused  him  to  entertain  those  lofty  ideas  of 
art  which,  if  they  do  not  always  inspire,  ennoble  inspiration 
where  it  exists.  Specious  cleverness,  bravura  of  style,  ex- 
ternal showiness  of  composition,  and  the  plausible  mastery 

execution,  could  not  impose  upon  or  satisfy  him.  if  higher 
inte^’^ltial  qualities  were  wanting.  He  considered  that  by 
far  too  much  stress  was  generally  laid  upon  the  mere  ac- 
complishments of  his  art,  and  that  the  attention  paid  to  the 
roecltanical  part  of  it  had  been  one  great  cause  of  its  de- 
clension. What  he  chiefiy  valued  was  creative  power,  in- 
leiligenco,  and  mind,  of  which  he  regarded  external  forms 
merely  as  the  expression.  Conformably  with  such  opinions 
and  tneory  was  his  own  practice.  His  compositions,  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  completely  shaping  out,  maturing, 
and  finishing  up  mentally,  before  he  committed  them  to 
paper,  arc  all  marked  by  a sovem  simplicity  and  fine  poetic 
coneeption  ; and  had  a longer  life  and  health  been  granted 
to  him  lie  wouhl  doubtless  have  left  behind  him  works 
oommensurate  in  other  respects  with  their  intellectual  value, 
and  which  would  have  acquired  for  him  universal  fame. 
Admirable  and  even  wonderful  as  his  productions  arc  in 
themselves,  they  being  chiefly  drawings,  it  U not  very  sur- 
prising that  they  should  bo  comparatively  lUlIe  known, 
since  only  few  can  have  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  them, 
and  fewer  still  of  thoroughly  studying  them  os  they  de- 
serve ; whereas  had  tho  same  comjiositions  l>ccn  given  to 
the  world  as  pictures  on  the  usual  scale  of  historical  paint- 
ing. they  would  have  enjoyed  extended  celebrity,  and  placed 
the  name  of  Carstens  almost  next  to  those  of  the  two  great 
tuastprs  whom  he  htrovo  to  emulate. 

C:\KT.  The  drag-cart  without  wheels,  which  is  used  in 
some  mountainous  districts,  U one  of  the  simplest  con- 
trivances for  transporting  heavy  weights.  It  consists  of 
two  strong  poles,  fr.'ra  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  lonir,  con- 
iiocted  by  cross  pieces  fixed  at  right  angles  to  them,  by 
morticing  or  pinning,  so  that  the  poles  may  be  two  or 
three  feet  apart.  About  eighteen  inches  of  the  poles  pro- 
ject beyond  the  lowest  cross  piece,  tho  ends  resting  on  the 
ground.  The  other  ends  of  the  poles  form  the  shafts  for  the 
Dorsc  10  draw  by.  The  load  is  placed  on  tho  cross  pieces, 
over  wiiich  boards  are  sometiroes  naileil,  for  the  purpose  of 
tarrying  stones,  or  such  things  as  might  fall  through  be- 
tween the  cross  bars : it  thtui  ivseroblcs  the  body  of  a cart 
taken  off  the  whe<ds,  Tho  horse  hours  one  end  of  the  drag 
carl  by  a strap  over  his  back,  and  drags  it  on  by  moans  of  a 
common  cart  collar  or  a breast  strap.  This  vehicle  is  ex- 


tremely useful  in  steep  and  rough  descetKa,  especially  t9 
draw  stones  from  qnarvies,  and  ean  be  made  of  rough 
poles  at  little  or  no  expense.  Pieces  ^ hard  woM  fixed 
under  the  ends  of  the  poles,  and  renewed  as  they  w ear  out, 
wHl  prevent  the  ends  of  the  drag  etwt  from  wearing  away, 
and  will  allow  it  to  slide  along  more  easily. 

The  Irish  car  (Jig,  2)  may  be  oonsiderM  at  the  next  step 


towards  a better  construction.  This  car  consists  of  a bed  or 
platform  and  two  shafts.  The  wheels,  in  the  simplest  form, 
are  round  disksof  wood  made  by  nailing  planks  two  or  three 
inches  thick  over  each  otlier.  so  that  the  fibres  of  the  wood 
in  one  plank  shall  lie  at  right  angles  to  those  in  (he  other. 
They  are  then  sawn  into  the  form  of  a circle,  and  an  iron 
tire  put  on  the  circumference.  Two  of  these  disks  are 
fixed  on  a square  axle  of  wood  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
feet  from  each  other.  The  ends  of  the  axle,  which  project 
three  or  four  inches  beyond  the  wheels,  are  then  rounded  in 
the  fbrm  of  cylinders  of  two  or  three  inches  diameter.  To  tlie 
under  part  of  the  bed  of  the  cart  two  blocks  of  wood  are 
fixed,  which  raise  it  so  that  the  wheels  may  go  under  the 
cart,  and  in  these  blocks  are  two  round  holes  to  admit  the 
ends  of  the  axle.  Two  strong  nails  or  iron  pins  driven  ob- 
liquely into  tho  blocks,  after  the  wheels  are  put  under, 
serve  to  prevent  the  axle  from  slipping  out.  A little  grease 
on  the  ends  of  the  axle  diminishes  the  friction,  and  prevents 
the  disagreeable  grating  of  the  wood  when  the  wheels  turn 
round.  This  is  the  simple  old  Irish  car.  The  only  differ- 
ence in  tho  construction  of  the  most  improved  modem  cars 
is  the  substitution  of  nest  wheels,  and  iron  axles  (or  those 
described  above,  and  a railing  or  box  fixed  on  tho  platform 
The  great  simplicity  of  the  Irish  car.  its  easy  construction, 
and  the  convenience  oftho  plaifurra  to  place  the  load  on,  are 
its  greatest  recommendations.  It  is  well  adapted  to  narrow 
mountainous  roads  ; and  the  wheels  being  quite  under  the 
bed,  there  is  less  danger  when  two  cars  meet,  or  among 
trees  and  rocks ; especially  when  one  man  has  the  charge 
several  cars,  or  the  horses  are  permitted  to  find  their  way 
home  by  their  own  sagacity.  There  is  a considerable  incon- 
venience in  turning,  as  tfie  wheels  do  not  turn  separately, 
and  one  of  them  roust  be  dragged  along,  white  tiie  other 
forms  the  centre  round  which  the  car  turns.  In  the  im- 
proved jaunting  cars,  the  wheels  are  made  to  turn  sepa- 
rately on  the  axles,  by  which  this  inconvenience  is  obviated. 
The  wheels  of  the  carriages  on  railroads  are  consthictcd  on 
the  principle  of  those  of  the  Irish  car.  The  axle  turns  with 
the  wheels  in  a bush  or  box  fixed  to  the  carriage.  Tbit 
gives  greater  facility  for  keeping  a constant  supply  of  oil  B 
tlie  box  by  means  of  a fixed  reserv'oir:  and  the  carriage  not 
being  required  to  turn  round,  no  inconvenience  arises. 

The  common  cart  differs  from  the.ear  in  that  tho  bod r 
rests  on  a fixed  axle  between  the  wheels,  which  turn  i^U 
the  axle  by  means  of  boxes  in  the  centre  of  tho  naves.  Tho 
simplest  cart  is  that  used  by  carriers  in  France  and  Germany. 
(Ffgt.  1 and .'(.)  It  consists  of  two  strong  poles  of  ash  or 
beech,  resembling  those  of  the  drag-cart  described  abovei  btf( 
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Hrftmcf,  with  more  care,  so  as  to  hai^  eon- 

•idermble  stren^h  at  the  place  where  they  rest  on  the  axle- 
tTM.  mi fortDS  the  shafts,  and  the  whole  is  eaoally 
poised  on  the  axle.  The  wheels  ore  often  nearly  six  reot  in 
diameter,  and  narrow  at  the  tire;  they  are  slightly  dished, 
bnt  mn  nearly  perpendicularly  to  the  road.  On  these  carts 
Tesy  great  weights  are  transported,  so  as  to  require  fire  or 
six  horses  to  draw  them.  On  pared  roads  they  may  have 
aome  adrantagea,  but  there  is  mueh  loss  of  power  when 
many  bones  draw  at  length,  and  the  horse  in  the  shafts  is 
often  nraeb  distressed  ^ the  weight  suddenly  thrown  on 
his  back,  and  by  the  striking  of  the  shafts  against  his  sides. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  the  shaft-horse  to  oear  the  weight 
In  going  down  steep  descents,  or  to  keep  his  footing  up  steep 
hills  (howerer  well  the  cart  may  be  poised),  if  it  were  not 
for  an  ingenious  oontrirance,  by  which  the  load  is  shifle<l  at 
pleasure  backwards  or  forwai^s  on  the  axle.  In  ascending, 
the  centre  of  grarity  is  moved  nearer  to  the  horse,  and.  m 
descending,  fartber'baek,  so  as  to  be  always  nearly  perpen- 
dicularly over  the  axle.  Another  contnrance  is  a mode 
of  retarding  the  motion  of  tho  wheels  in  descending. 
This  is  done  by  forcing  a pole  against  the  outer  rim  of  the 
wheel,  one  md  being  ftxed  to  the  shafts  of  the  cart,  and  the 
other  drawn,  by  means  of  a rope,  tightly  against  (be  side  of 
the  wheel,  which  rubs  hard  against  it.  The  object  is  thus 
bbtamed,  but  the  wheels  are  soon  worn  away,  and  the  pole 
requires  to  be  carefully  looked  to,  because  it  often  wears 
through  and  breaks,  when  the  whole  load  comes  suddenly 
against  the  horse  and  throws  him  down.  Another  equally 
rude  and  extremely  noisy  mode  is  to  cut  a tough  branch,  a 
little  longer  than  the  distance  between  the  wheels,  and 
place  it  horizontally  between  the  spokes,  so  that  it  projects 
about  an  inch  or  two  on  each  side.  The  wheel,  in  turning 
round,  bends  the  branch  until  the  ends  escape  from  one 
spoke  and  strike  the  next;  thus  a constant  retardation  of 
the  wheel  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  spokes,  which 
are  soon  worn  out.  A better  contrivance  is  a piece  of  wood 
or  iron  in  the  form  of  a small  segment  of  a circle,  of  the 
same  diameter  as  that  of  the  wheel,  which  is  made  to  press 
more  or  less  oTLthe  rim  of  the  wheels  by  means  of  a lever 
to  wliich  it  is  attached.  It  is  regulated  by  a screw  turned 
by  a winch,  which  gives  the  exact  pressure  requisite  to  ot'er- 
come  the  downwa:^  tendency  of  tho  load,  and  may  be  so 
nicely  adjusted  that  it  requires  only  a slight  exertion  in  the 
horse  to  draw  the  cart  down.  By  some  of  these  contrivances 
many  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  use  of  carts  are 
obviated.  Where  the  roads  are  level  and  hard,  wag^^ns  are 
much  to  be  preferred  to  carts;  but  in  hilly  countries  and 
bad  roads,  carts  have  many  advantages. 

For  agricultural  purposes,  various  kinds  of  carts  have 
been  invented.  The  capacious  tumbril  for  carting  earth 
and  dung,  with  broad  wheels  to  prevent  tbeir  sinking  in  soft 
nound,  is  too  generally  known  to  require  description.  The 
best  constructed  carts  have  iron  axles  with  the  ends  or  arms 
turned  smooth,  and  veiw  slightly  conical.  The  boxes  in  the 
caves  of  Uie  wheels,  which  receive  the  arms,  are  made  of 
cast  iron,  and  ground  smooth,  so  as  to  require  only  a small 
quantity  of  grease  or  oil  to  make  the  wheels  run  easily,  with- 
out allowing  any  play  or  side  motion.  It  is  usual  to  give  the 
axle  a bena  at  the  place  where  it  enters  the  wheel,  by  which 
means  the  planes  of  the  wheels  arc  made  to  diverge  from 
each  other  and  give  more  room  for  the  body  of  the  cail. 
But  tlus  is  deei&dly  wrong.  It  is  clearly  proved  that  the 
draught  it  least  when  the  arms  are  quite  horizontal,  aud  if 
the  wheels  aro  slightly  dished,  that  is,  if  the  spokes  are 
driven  into  the  nave  obliquely  so  as  to  throw  the  rim  a 
little  beyond  the  perpendicular,  the  lower  spokes  in  each 
wheel  will  slightly  diverge,  and  give  greater  steadiness 
to  the  whole.  \Vhen  the  a.\le  is  bent,  the  rim  of  a broad- 
wheeled  cart  must  be  slightly  conical,  in  order  that  it 
may  rest  flat  on  the  ground;  and  it  is  easily  proved  that  in 
this  case  liic  load  is  dragged  on  the  road  at  every  revolu- 
tion, along  a space  tqu:i|  to  the  diitercnce  between  llie 
greater  and  Icsncr  circumference  of  tlio  rim  uf  Uie  wheel, 
ci^  ing  unnecessary  work  to  the  horses,  and  greatlv  injuring 
(bt;  r'»ai1i.  The  light  Scotch  cart,  drawn  by  one  borso,  is 
jt:stU  eon«idcrcJ  as  the  most  ad\antiigC'>us  for  transtmrling 
f.itlh.  liiiu*.  or  dung,  especially  in  hilly  countries.  It  is  low 
uml  sh'.rt,  «o  that  lijo  liorsc  draw*  very  near  tho  centre  of 
gravity;  .iml  there  iii  little  power  lust  by  obliquity.  The 
leads  may  <><>  raljuited  as  to  bear  more  or  ms  on  the 
horse,  according  to  the  ileelivily ; and  experieiKe  has  proved 
that  mere  weight  can  be  truitsported  by  a given  number  of 


honwa,  when  each  is  attached  to  a ahigfe  Ssoteh  eait,  thaii 
when  three  or  fbur  draw  together,  except  it  be  on  very  level 
and  hard  roads,  or  when  the  horses  move  at  a quick  pt^. 
The  objection  made  to  single-horse  carts,  that  each  reqotret 
a man  to  drive  it,  is  obviated  in  Scotland,  where  the  horsee 
are  trained  to  follow  each  other,  and  one  man  can  attend 
to  several  carts  and  horses.  In  England  this  is  not  allowed 
on  the  roads  for  fear  of  accidents. 

The  Scotch  cart  is  made  to  carry  hay  and  straw  by  meane 
of  a light  frame,  which  is  laid  on  it,  and  projects  over  the 
body  and  the  wheels  In  every  direction.  At  harvest  it  is 
found  to  collect  the  sheaves  of  com  and  carry  them  to  the 
stack  or  bam  more  rapidly  than  could  be  done  by  a waggon. 
A good  horse  will  walk  fester,  when  he  has  a load  on  his 
baA,  than  he  could  do  if  he  were  merely  drawing ; and  al- 
though this  exertion,  if  continued  long,  would  exhaust  him, 
he  soon  recovers  his  breath,  if  he  baa  only  been  urged  for  a 
small  distance,  and  then  returns  with  a light  empty  cart. 

To  avoid  tiie  weight  resting  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  carts 
have  been  invented  with  three  wheels,  the  imall  additional 
wheel  being  made  to  turn  in  front.  It  is  only  in  the  case 
of  moving  earth  down  a declivity,  and  returning  with  the 
empty  carl,  (hat  it  has  any  advantage  over  the  two-wheeled 
cart ; it  is  therefore  seldom  used  for  general  purposes.  The 
additional  wheel  adds  to  the  weight  which  the  horse  has  to 
draw,  and  is  an  incumbrance  in  a ploughed  field. 

The  addition  of  springs  to  carts  ana  ^vaggons  is  a very 
great  improvement,  anif  should  be  adopts  in  every  cate 
where  they  are  much  used  on  the  roaos.  The  additional 
weight  of  the  springs  and  their  cost  are  greatly  overba- 
lanced by  their  advantage:  they  lessen  the  draught,  and, 
by  preventing  jolting  and  shaking,  add  to  the  durability  of 
the  vehicles.  Where  a light  active  kind  of  horse  is  used 
which  can  trot  with  a moderate  load,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  a great  advantage  in  occasionally  increasing  the 
pace  at  whim  cnmty  carts  and  waggons  are  made  to  move. 
In  Holland  and  Flanders,  the  waggons  are  always  driven  at 
a smart  trot  when  going  empty  to  the  field  in  harvest  or 
hay-making,  and  much  valuable  time  is  saved  by  thie 
means. 

CARTAGB'NA,  CARTHAGO  NOVA  of  the  antients, 
a seaport  town  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  province  of 
Murcia  in  Spain,  in  37^  36'  N.  lat.,  and  W.  long.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Hasdrubal  Barcas,  who  gave  it 
tho  name  of  New  Carthage,  and  intended  it  for  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Carthaginian  poesessions  in  Spain.  The  Ro- 
mans after  their  conquest  m Spain  sent  a colony  to  it,  and 
called  it  Julia  Nova  Carthago.  It  now  ibrraa  with  iu  terri- 
tory a partido  or  district  of  the  province  of  Murcia,  and  has 
a military  and  political  governor,  and  an  alcalde  mayor,  or 
judge  of  the  second  class.  Appeals  lie  before  the  royal  chan- 
cery, or  higher  court  of  Valencia.  Cartagena  is  one  of  the 
three  naval  stations  of  Spain : it  hu  a royal  dock-yanl,  a fine 
basin,  a nn  wharf,  a castle,  and  a bagnio  for  (he  galley 
slaves.  The  harbour  is  Urge,  one  of  ihe  best  in  all  Spam, 
and  the  safest  of  all  oo  the  East  or  Mediterranean  coast. 
It  has  30  foot  water  close  under  the  walls  of  the  toun. 
It  is  defended  by  batteries  at  Uie  entrance,  and  by  ge^  craI 
forts  and  redoubts  on  the  surrounding  hills.  The  town 
is  regularly  built,  and  has  some  good  streets  and  budd- 
ings, four  parishes,  and  89.300  inhabitants,  including  the 
suburbs.  (Miuauo,  Diecionario  Geogrq/leo  Je  It 

has  been  however  for  more  than  half  a century  past  in  a 
state  of  decay,  owing  to  the  political  troubles  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  its  trade  with  the  Spanish-Amcrican  colonies. 
It  has  some  manufsetories  of  cloth  forsails^  of  cables  and 
ropes,  and  other  articles  for  shipping.  The  country  around 
produces  com,  wine,  oil,  and  bariltai ; in  the  neighbouring 
mountains  are  mines  of  lead,  and  it  is  believed  also  of  silver ; 
the  latter  were  worked  in  the  time  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  Romans,  but  arc  now  abandoned.  The  large  and  cu- 
rious cave  called  Cueva  de  San  Juan,  which  abounds  with 
rich  crystals  and  pyrites,  is  believed  be  one  of  these  old 
mines.  Carugena  is  87  m.  8.  by  £,  of  Mureia,  and  80  m. 
W.  of  Cabo  Palos. 

CARTAGENA,  a seaport  in  the  repuMie  of  New  Gra- 
nada, on  the  Dorthem  shore  South  Amerioa.  in  ij'  4b" 
N.Iat.,  and  75'  30^  W.long.,  about  50  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Maddviena. 

The  Itarbour  of  Carugena  Is  on#  of  the  safest  anH  most 
convenient  in  all  Amuricu.  It  it  fonised  by  two  islands  ex- 
tending along  the  coast  8.  and  N.  The  most  8.  Mand, 
called  Ticrra  Bomba,  is  about  two  miles  long  and  wido.  and 
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b«t«re*n  it  and  the  Cape  Barn  is  the  narrow  entrance  of  the 
port  called  Boca  Cliica.  The  N.  island  is  on  an  averse 
banlly  half  a mile  vide,  and  low.  whilst  Ticrra  Bomba  rises 
to  a moderate  heif^ht.  The  entrance  of  the  port  U so  narrow 
that  only  one  vessel  can  enter  at  once,  and  as  some  sand- 
banks occur  in  it  a pilot  is  always  required.  It  is  defended 
by  two  stronjr  castles.  The  harbour  itself  is  about  six  miles 
luntr;  its  width  varies  from  two  to  four  miles.  It  has  a 
sufficient  depth  of  water  and  (^ood  anchorage,  and  its  sur- 
face is  as  little  agitated  as  that  of  a river. 

On  the  N.  island  and  at  the  most  N.  corner  of  the  har- 
bour is  situated  the  town,  on  a sandy  tract  of  land.  It  occu- 
pies the  whole  width  of  the  island,  so  that  its  N.W.  walls 
stand  on  the  beach  of  the  open  sea,  and  the  S.E.  on  the 
harbour.  To  the  E.  of  the  town  is  another  low  island,  on 
which  the  suburb,  called  Xiximani,  stands : both  are  con- 
nected by  a wooden  bridge.  Another  bridge  unites  the 
suburb  with  the  mainland. 

The  town  is  regularly  built,  with  straight  but  rather 
narrow  streets,  which  are  still  more  narrowed  by  the  prt>- 
ierting  balconies,  so  that  they  nearly  exclude  the  day- 
light, and  give  the  town  a gloomy  aspect.  Thu  houses 
have  commonly  two  stories,  but  their  exterior  resembles 
a convent,  having  only  one  or  two  windows  towards  the 
streets,  and  these  generally  small.  These  buildings  in- 
clude a fine  open  space  in  the  middle,  on  which  lofty  and 
airy  rooms  open,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  a corridor. 
The  town  is  well  fortified,  and  on  the  land  side  surrounded 
^ several  fortresses ; hut  it  is  commanded  by  a hill  called 
ropa,  which  is  not  fortified,  and  on  which  a convent 
stands. 

Among  the  public  buildings  arc  several  fine  churches 
and  seven  convents.  The  immense  cisterns  situated  within 
the  walls  of  the  town  are  justly  admired  by  travellers,  and 
the  water  preserved  in  them  is  excellent : otherwise  the 
water  is  baa.  which  circumstance,  united  to  the  great  beat 
of  the  climate,  produces  frequent  diseases  among  the  lower 
classes.  The  yellow  fever  often  makes  great  ravages. 

The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  Wtween  IK.UUO  and 
20.1)1)0,  are  mostly  people  of  colour,  descendants  of  Spaniards 
and  Indian  women  ; but  there  arc  also  individuals  who  de  | 
rive  their  origin  partly  from  Africans.  The  majority  are  ; 
tailors  and  fishermen,  but  uiany  are  shopkeciiors  and  me-  I 
chanicB,  and  the  latter  show  that  in  some  trades  they  are 
not  deficient  in  talent.  Their  jewellery  and  shell-works 
are  excellent. 

The  commerce  of  this  town  was  formerly  considerable. 
Merchant  vessels,  sent  from  Spain,  waited  here  till  their 
return  cargoes  had  arrived  at  Panama  when  they  sailed  to 
Puerto  Bello,  where  they  took  them  in,  and  came  back  to 
Cartagena  before  their  return  to  Europe.  But  since  the 
revolution  in  South  America  the  commerce  of  this  town  is 
limited  to  exporting  tho  produce  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Macldelena,  and  importing  the  manufactured  goods  which 
are  consumed  in  it.  The  more  wealthy  inhabitants  fre- 
quently retreat  to  the  village  of  Turbaco,  which  is  about  12 
miles  distant,  and  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  to  avoid  the  great  heat  in  summer.  Foreigners 
are  attracted  to  this  place  to  see  the  vulcanitot.  From  a 
swamp  situated  at  a short  distance  from  Turbaco,  in  a forest 
of  palm-trees,  rise  about  20  hillocks  to  the  height  of  20  or 
30  feet.  They  have  the  form  of  cones,  and  on  their  sum- 
mit is  a crater  filled  with  water.  From  these  craters  there 
are  eruptions  at  certain  interv’als,  in  which  gas  is  evolved, 
and  which  are  attended  with  a throwing  up  of  muddy  water. 
(Juan  and  Ulloa's  TraveU;  Humboldt  and  Mollien.) 

CARTE,  THOMAS,  was  born  in  April.  1686,  at  Clifton 
in  Warwickshire,  of  which  parish  his  father,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Carte,  was  vicar.  Ho  matriculated  at  Oxford,  but 
took  his  degree  of  roaster  of  arts  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was 
attached  to  the  cathedral  of  Bath. 

Carte's  opinions  were  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  Stuart 
family,  and  his  zeal  brought  on  him  some  suffering.  On 
the  accession  of  George  1.,  he  declined  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  anil  therefore  abandoned  tho  priesthood:  in 
1 715  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  lest  he  should  be 
apprehended  as  participating  in  the  rebellion ; and  in  1722 
he  was  so  strongly  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Bishop  Atterbury  (whose  secretary  he  was), 
that  1000/.  was  offered  for  his  apprehension,  and  he  fled 
to  France,  where  he  resided  nearly  twelve  years  under  an 
assumed  name.  Again»  in  1744,  he  was  arrested  under  a 


like  suspicion  of  favouring  the  expected  desoe&t  of  the  Pie* 
tender.  He  died  near  Abingdon,  in  1 754. 

So  far  as  great  labour  and  indefatigable  research  con- 
stitute on  historian.  Carte  may  lay  claim  to  that  character. 
His  works  consist  of  an  edition  of  ' Thuanus,'  in  7 vuls., 
fob;  a * Life  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde,’  in  3 vols.  fol. ; 
and  4 voU.  fol.,  of  the  * History  of  England.'  bringing  it 
down  to  the  year  1654.  Besides  pan^blcts  and  some 
minor  works,  he  likewise  published  at  raris  a Catalogue, 
in  French,  of  the  Gascon,  Norman,  and  French  R^IU, 
preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London.  His  manuscripts  are 
preserved  in  itie  Rodluian  Library  at  Oxford. 

CARTE-BLANCHE  (literally,  white  card)  is  a paper 
signed  and,  if  necessary,  sealed  by  the  party  against  whom 
it  is  to  be  used,  but  (with  the  exception  of  the  signature  and 
seal)  blank;  in  order  that  it  may  be  filled  up  with  such 
conditions  as  the  party  to  whom  it  is  delivered  may  pre- 
scribe. Thus  when  Charles  I.  was  about  to  be  condemned, 
his  son,  Prince  Charles,  sent  to  the  parliament  a blank 
paper  signed  and  sealed  by  himself,  in  order  that  they  might 
dictate  their  own  terms  for  saving  his  father's  life. 

The  term  is  often  used  to  express  an  unrestricte<l  au- 
thority delegated  by  one  roan  to  another : thus  a general  is 
sai<i  to  have  carte-blanche  from  his  sovereign  when  he  has 
leave  to  car^  on  the  warfare  at  his  own  discretion. 

CARTER,  ELIZABETH,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Ni- 
cholas Carter,  an  eminent  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  scholar, 
one  of  the  six  preachers  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  per- 
petual curate  of  Deal  in  Kent,  where  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
was  born  December  16.  1717.  Her  mother,  a Dorsetshire 
heiress,  of  the  name  of  Swayne,  was  supposed  to  have  short- 
ened her  life  by  repining  over  the  loss  of  her  fortune,  which 
had  been  invested  in  the  South  Sea  Stock.  Elizabeth  was 
educated  by  her  father,  who  made  no  distinction  between 
her  and  her  brothers.  Though  slow  at  first,  she  afterwards 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  learned  languages,  to  which  sho 
ad<led  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  and  French:  she  acquired 
the  last  in  tlie  house  of  a Protestant  refugee  miniiiter,  and 
the  three  former  by  her  own  exertions.  Her  proficiency  in 
these  studies  did  not  lead  her  to  neglect  needle-work,  muhic, 
or  the  other  accomplishments  common  to  her  sex.  Mrs. 
Carter's  earliest  prcAluctions  appeared  in  the  * Gentleman's 
Magazine,'  under  the  signature  of  Eliza.  In  1 738  she  pub- 
lished some  poems  in  a very  thin  4lo  volume,  which  were 
succeeded  in  the  year  following  by  a translation  of  some 
strictures,  bv  Crousaz,  on  Pope’s  ‘ Essay  on  Man.*  In  the 
same  year  she  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Algarotti.  ' An 
Explanation  of  Newton’s  Philosophy,  Ibr  the  umj  of  I.a(Iiet, 
in  Six  Dialogues  on  Sight  and  Colours.'  These  publica- 
tions, appearing  before  their  author  was  twenty-twc,  gave 
her  immediate  celebrity,  and  brought  her  into  correspond- 
ence with  most  of  the  learned  of  that  day.  Among  others 
may  be  mentioned  Bishop  Butler,  tho  author  of  the  ‘Ana- 
logy.' Dr.  Benson,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Archbishop 
Seeker;  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Burke. 
In  the  midst  of  her  literary  occupations,  she  undertook  the 
task  of  entirely  educating  her  youngest  brother  for  the  uni- 
versity, and  performed  it  so  as  to  merit  the  encomium  of  his 
examiners  upon  his  admission.  During  her  intervals  of 
leisure  she  lranslate<l  Epictetus,  not  with  a view  to  publica- 
tion, but  for  the  amusement  of  her  friend  Miss  Talbot,  to 
whom  the  sheets  were  sent  as  they  were  finished,  and  shown 
to  Archbishop  Seeker,  who  took  an  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  work.  In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  her  friends, 
sho  sent  her  translation  to  the  press,  and  on  its  publica- 
tion the  literary  journals  at  home  and  abroad  were  Cull  of 
her  praise.  Dr.  Johnson  availed  himself  of  her  pen  for  a 
paper  (No.  44.)  for  the  ‘ Rambler.'  Of  her  learning  he 
thought  so  highly,  as  to  say,  when  speaking  of  an  eminent 
scholar,  that  * ho  understood  Greek  better  than  any  one 
whom  he  had  ever  known  except  Elizabeth  Carter.'  This 
learned  lady  was  never  married.  She  lived  to  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-nine,  having  died  in  1806,  leaving  behind  her 
a character  adorn^  by  finer  qualities  than  even  those  of  a 
highly  cultivated  understanding.  (Pennington's  Alemoirs.) 

CARTERET,  PHILIP,  a naval  officer,  who  cuminamlcd 
the  Swallow,  which  sailed  August  22,  1756,  on  a voyage  of 
discovery  to  the  South  Seas,  under  the  onlers  of  (Japtaiu 
Wallis,  who  sailed  in  the  Dolphin.  The  Swallow  being  a bad 
sailer,  tho  two  ships  were  unable  to  keep  coropany.and  were 
at  last  parted  in  a gale  of  wind.  Captain  Carteret's  voyage 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  a separate  expedition,  and 
several  interesting  geographical  discoveries  were  the  result. 
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Ua  amvel  jn  England  Feb.  20, 1769,  after  an  abienee  of 
two  Years  and  a half.  An  account  of  his  voyage  is  given  by 
Dr.  Hawkiworth  in  the  introduction  to  his  ‘ Narrative 
Captain  Cora's  First  Voyage.' 

CARTKS,  DES.  (Das  Cartes.] 

CARTHAGE,  MAGNA  CARTHA'GO,  called  by  the 
(i  reeks  Carchedon  an  antient  city  and  slate, 

long  the  rival  of  Rome,  was  a colony  of  the  Tyrians,  and 
was  built,  according  to  tradition,  about  100  years  before 
Rome.  Tliere  seems  to  have  been  an  older  Plusnician  set* 
tlementon  the  spot,  which,  according  to  Anpian  and  others, 
was  founded  befCre  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  nence  much  con- 
fusion has  arisen  concerning  the  ago  of  Carthage.  Most 
antient  writers  agree  in  following  an  old  story  or  tradition, 
that  Carthage  was  founded  by  Elissa  or  Dido,  whose  bus- 
baud  being  munlered  by  his  brotber*in-law  Pygmalion,  king 
of  Tyre,  tied  with  many  attendants  and  other  citizens,  and 
landed  on  a peninsula  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between 
Tunes  and  Utica,  which  were  older  Pbsnician  colonies. 
Shu  purchased  or  agreed  to  pay  rent  for  a piece  of  ground 
to  build  a town  upon,  which  was  called  Betzura  or  Hosra, 
i.e.  the  castle,  a name  which  the  Greeks  altered  into  Byrsa. 

* .1  hide.'  The  name  of  Byrsa,  and  perhaps  the  shape  of  the 
{wninsula,  which  resembled  an  ox  hide,  gave  rise  to  the 
wfU-kuown  fable  of  the  manner  in  which  the  unsuspicious 
Liliyans  were  cheated  nut  of  their  ground.  As  the  town 
increased,  the  iuhaliitants  excavated  a port,  which  was  called 
Cothon,  and  became  a great  maritime  and  commercial  cm* 
purium.  This  is  the  part  of  the  town  which  Dionysius  and 
Velleius  Paterculus  say  was  built  60  years  before  Rome, 
81.3  u.c.  The  Magara  or  Magalio,  which  was  like  a great 
suburb  with  fine  gardens,  probably  owed  its  name  to  the 
first  Pheenician  habitations,  called  Magar,  or  Magalia  in  the 
language  of  the  country. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Carthage  during  more  than  three 
centuries  we  know  little  or  nothing,  except  that  it  became 
a great  commercial  and  maritime  state.  What  we  know 
of  its  institutions  is  derived  chiefly  from  a chapter  in  Aris* 
totle’s  Politics,  ia  which  he  speaks  of  its  government  as 
one  of  the  best  constituted  in  nts  time,  having  never  yet 
been  subject  to  popular  commotions  or  exposed  to  the 
attempts  of  tyranny.  If  Aristotle’s  work  on  Constitutions 
wero  not  lost,  we  should  probably  have  a much  fuller  ac- 
count of  tlie  Carthaginian  government  and  social  state. 

The  government  of  Carthage  was  municipal : and  the 
city  ruled  over  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  constitution 
was  a mixed  aristocracy.  The  chief  authority  was  vested 
in  the  senate,  which  appears  to  ha^e  been  a numerous  body 
composed  of  the  principal  citizens.  It  was  not  an  exclusive 
aristocracy,  nor  essentially  hereditary,  but  was  recruited  out 
of  the  clans  of  the  more  wealthy  citizens,  or  those  who 
had  rendered  great  services  to  the  state.  Whether  it  sup- 
plied its  own  vacancies,  or  some  other  mode  of  election  was 
re*)nr(ed  to.  is  not  known.  The  senators  appear  to  have 
liecn  for  life.  The  senate  contained  within  lUclf  a select 
body  or  council  of  state,  which  tho  Greek  writers  call 
Geriinia.  Aristotle  (Politico,  ii.,  20)  says  the  Carthagi- 
nians had  a body  of  104  magistrates,  similar  to  the  Ephori 
of  Sparta,  but  selected  with  greater  discernment  from 
among  the  most  worthy;  and  that  the  kings  and  tho 
Gerusia  of  Carthage  resembled  tho  kings  and  the  Gerusia 
of  Sparta  in  their  respective  offices.  Justin  says  that  the 
Gerusia  was  a select  Ijody  chosen  from  among  the  senators 
to  watch  over  and  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates. and  especially  of  tho  generals  returning  home  from 
foreign  command,  and  that  it  was  first  established  at  the 
time  when  the  house  of  Mago,  by  its  vast  influence  and 
popularity,  excited  fears  of  some  ambitious  designs  (about 
400  R.C.).  It  answered  ihcroforo  to  tho  Spartan  Ephori,  or 
to  the  Council  of  Ten  at  Venice,  though  it  was  much  more 
numerous.  r<r  the  Carthaginian  Gerusia  is  said  to  have 
consisted  of  100  members.  Two  attempts  at  establishing 
tyranny  were  actually  made. — one  by  Hanno,  340  B.C., 
and  the  other  by  Hamilear,  306.  They  both  failed,  and 
their  authors  suffered  death.  This  ‘ Council  of  the  Hun- 
dred* is  also  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  forming  the  highest 
inagistrocy,  and  deciding  all  causes.  It  was  probably  the 
same  as  the  ‘Council  of  104.’  The  Council  wero  also  guar- 
dians of  the  public  morals,  and,  like  the  other  civil  magis- 
trates, received  no  salary.  The  members,  according  to 
Aristotle,  were  elected  by  the  Pentarchies,  an  institution 
of  which  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  they  manag^ 
the  principal  affairs  of  the  state,  that  they  cootinued  in  i 


office  for  a long  time,  filled  up  their  own  V'acancies,  and  that 
no  one  was  admitted  into  them  who  had  nut  previously 
served  the  state  in  some  ofllcial  capacity.  From  their  name 
it  would  up|>car  that  they  were  bodies  composed  of  five  in- 
dividuals each.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  perinununt 
committees  of  administration  chosen  from  among  tiic  se- 
nate. 

Two  Suffeles,  probably  Shophetim  or  judges,  like  those  of 
tho  Hebrews,  and  whom  the  (jreek  and  Roman  writers  call 
kings,  appear  to  have  l>e«n  at  the  head  of  the  executive  ; 
they  presided  in  the  senate,  and  laid  liefore  that  assembly 
their  reports  on  public  affairs.  Aristotle  says  that  the 
mam  difference  between  them  and  the  kings  of  Sparta  \va.s 
that  the  office  of  the  former  depended  upon  election,  while 
that  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  was  hereditary  in  two  families. 
Cicero  (De  Republica)  compares  tho  suffeles  to  the  old 
kings  of  Rome,  and  contrasts  them  with  the  annual  consuls 
of  the  Roman  Republic.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the 
suffetes  were  for  life,  and  that  we  might  compare  them  to 
the  Doges  of  V’cnice.  Of  their  mode  of  election  we  are  igno- 
rant. The  oloction  of  the  generals  and  foreign  governors, 
which  was  the  next  office  to  that  of  suffele,  took  place  in 
the  Gerusia,  but  was  afterwards  referred  to  the  senate  and 
the  people  tor  their  approbation.  A suffete  was  at  limes 
general  also,  and  as  such  headed  tho  amTies  of  the  Repub- 
lic, whilo  his  rolloaguo  remained  at  homo.  Tho  generals, 
called  stmtegos  by  the  Greek  historians,  wero  distinct  from 
the  boetbarchs,  or  civil  governors.  When  tho  senate  and 
the  suffetes  could  not  agree  upon  some  particular  points, 
the  question  was  referred  to  the  people  or  citizens  at  largo 
for  Iheir  decision.  Of  the  mode  of  assembling  the  citizens 
and  taking  their  votes  we  are  ignorant,  as  well  as  of  tho 
other  occasions  in  which  they  participated  in  tho  political 
power.  It  .seems  however  that  the  citizens  were  consulted 
on  important  occasions,  concerning  peace  or  war,  &c.  The 
magistrates  were  cither  elected  by  the  people  or  proposed 
by  the  senate,  and  approved  by  the  people,  and  Aristotle 
observes  that  bribery  was  resorted  to,  and  that  offices  were 
bought  and  sold  at  Carthage.  Aristotle  speaks  of  dinners 
given  by  various  societies,  probablv  like  our  clubs,  in  which 
political  questions  were  discussed.  Livy  speaks  of  their 
political  circuli,  clubs,  or  cerclet  as  they  are  now  called 
in  French.  It  is  also  said  that  they  held  their  meet- 
ings and  councils  at  night  time.  Aristotle  observes  that 
in  the  choice  of  magistrates  the  qualities  required  wero 
their  wealth,  their  personal  character,  and  merits,  ami 
their  popularity,  which  shows  that  the  people  had  a real 
power  in  the  elections.  Upon  tho  whole  it  would  appear 
that  the  cunstitution  of  Carthage  resembled  that  of  Venice 
previous  to  tho  great  council  or  patrician  body  of  the  latter 
republic  being  made  exclusive  and  necessarily  hereditary, 
by  the  Doge  Gradenigo  in  1297,  by  the  famous  decree  callcMl 
‘ La  Surrata  del  maggior  ConsigUo,’  Stime  people  havu 
drawn  a fanciful  parallel  between  Carthage  and  England, 
but  this  is  a very  superficial  view  of  both  states  : Cartilage 
never  had  an  extensive  compact  territorv  with  many  mil- 
lions of  an  homogeneous  population  like  6ient  Britain;  its 
armies  were  almost  entirely  composed  of  mercenaries,  and 
there  are  besides  numerous  other  discropancios  between  the 
two  countries  and  their  respective  institutions. 

Of  the  private  and  domestic  manners  of  tho  Carthagi- 
nians we  know  very  little.  Being  a great  commercial  and 
maritime  community  the  people  must  have  been  busy, 
and  have  been  at  least  comparatively  free  from  the  vices 
and  depravity  resulting  from  idleness.  We  hear  of  no  gla- 
diators^ fights  or  other  barbarous  pastimes  in  (Carthage  as 
at  Rome.  Their  punishments  however  wero  severe,  and 
even  cruel.  Crucifixion  was  the  most  common  mode  of 
death.  Wo  may  gather  from  Polybius,  Appian,  and 
others,  that  conjugal  and  parental  feelings  were  strong 
among  them.  There  was,  as  we  have  said,  a censorship  of 
public  morals,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  sumptuary 
laws  also  existed.  The  magistrates  during  the  time  of 
their  office  were  required  to  ^slain  from  wnne.  All  these 
circumstances  bear  favourable  evidence  in  favour  of  Car- 
thaginian manners,  at  least  in  the  earlier  part  of  tfieir  poli- 
tical existence.  Their  religion  or  mode  of  worship,  winch 
was  originally  gloomy  and  cruel,  they  derived  from  Plun- 
nicia.  Meleartn,  * king  of  the  city,'  was  their  tutelar  dl-iiy, 
and  was  perhaps  the  same  as  tho  Mclec  or  Moloch,  to  whom 
they  immolated  the  children  of  the  noblest  families  to  pro- 
pitiate his  wrath,  until  the  cruel  practice  was  abolished  by 
the  treaty  with  Gelon  of  Syracuse.  Astaroth  or  Aitarte,  tho 
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BoddcAt  of  the  moon,  wai  another  of  their  deitiea.  They 
had  al»u  on  the  summit  of  Byrsa  a ma|;nih<'ent  temple 
aacred  to  /Baculapius.  We  hoar  of  no  aacerdotal  caate  poa- 
earluMive  influence  at  Carthage.  Thia  aubjecl  hai 
been  uivobtigutcd  by  the  late  Pr.  Miinler,  hi»hop  of  Zealand 
in  Deiimark,  in  hii Religion  der  A’arMu^cr;  Copenhagen, 
1821. 

Although  a people  eaaenlially  corotncrcial,  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  remarkably  attentive  to  agriculture,  and  their 
M’ealthy  citizen.s  used  to  employ  their  surplua  money  in  the 
cullivution  and  improvement  of  their  estates.  The  country 
in  tile  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  and  indeed  all  that  tract 
which  formed  iu  real  territory,  and  which  corresponds  to 
the  present  state  of  Tunis,  was  beautifully  cultivated  and 
e.Ntremely  ferule.  When  Agathoeles  landed  in  .\frica,  and 
w lieu  Hegiilus,  half  a century  later,  S<'ipiu  Africanus,  half  a ! 
century  later  still,  and  Scipio  v£milianus,  another  half  a cen- 
tury after  tluil,  invaded  the  Carihiiginian  territory,  their 
m.vreh  lay  through  rich  fields  covered  with  herds  of  cattle, 
and  irrigate*!  by  nunuTOUs  streams;  vineyards,  and  olii'e 
gnmndh  were  spread  on  every  side,  innumerable  Htnall  tow  ns 
and  villages  were  strewed  over  the  country,  and  as  they 
drew  near  to  the  * Great  Carthage'  the  neighbourhood  was 
thickly  studded  with  the  country  seats  of  the  wealthy 
ciiizens.  Mago,  a suflete  of  Carthage,  who  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  as  the  head  of  the  powerful  family  of 
that  name,  who  flourished  about  550  b c,  wr*>te  a work  on 
agriculture  in  28  books,  which  is  the  only  work  mentioned 
as  having  bevu  carried  away  by  the  Romans  out  of  the 
libraries  of  Carthago  when  the)  dcstroicd  that  city,  and 
whicli  was  translated  by  D.  Silanus,  but  is  unfortunately 
lost.  Varro,  Pliny,  and  other  Roman  writers  have  borrowed 
considerably  from  tins  work,  which  they  quote  with  great 
praise.  Wo  aro  told  by  Pul)hius  Uiat  tlm  Carthaginians 
demed  their  public  revenue  from  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
provinces. 

The  f>rt'tOT  policy  of  the  Carthaginians  was  grasping, 
jealous,  an*f  often  inhuman.  This  ixilicy  however  dates 
from  the  time  when  Carthage  became  a conquering  nation, 
whk'h  was  in  the  fourth  century  of  its  existence,  vvheu  the 
sons  of  Mago  invaded  Sardinia  ami  Sicily,  Before  that 
event  they  seem  to  have  oontentc*!  Uiem^elves,  like  their 
Pha'nician  progenitors,  with  trading  both  inland  and  by 
SCI,  and  estuhlidiing  factories  on  the  western  coasts  of  the 
Me<Iiterrant-an  fur  carrying  on  an  exchange  trade  with  tlic 
Datives.  Tliey  early  took  possession  of  the  sm.iller  islands 
near  tluiir  own  coasts,  such  as  Melita  or  Malta,  Guzo, 
Lampedusa,  and  afterwards  of  the  Balearic  ami  the  Lipari 
inlands.  The  Baleai'es  produced  wine,  oil,  and  fine  wool, 
and  Malta  was  celebrat***!  for  its  cloth  manufactun's. 

Tlic  intercourse  of  the  CarUiagutians  with  tlieir  motiier 
country  Tyre  seems  to  have  Wen  very  closely  tuain- 
taiimd.  \Ye  R'ad  iu  Josephus  {Coni.  Aphn..  lib.  i.)  that 
tiiey  M-'iit  ahsistance  to  the  Tyrians  when  l>esiegcd  by  the 
king  of  Babylon  alvmt  600  years  hjc.,  and  afterwanls  when 
Tyre  was  li^ieged  and  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Ciuthaginians  afforded  a refuge  to  some  of  their  unfor- 
tunato  fellow  countrymen.  Their  p<dicy  and  their  old 
enmity  tuu'ards  the  (Greeks,  originating  perhaps  in  com- 
iiien'ial  rivalry,  lc*i  them  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
tl;c  Persian  kings,  esiwcially  at  llie  time  when  Darius  and 
Xerxes  iiu  ailed  Crewe.  They  also  joined  the  IXruscans 
at  an  curly  pi>riod  against  the  Piuic.Tans,  who  hud  settled 
in  Corsica,  and  afterwards  the  Ligurians  against  the  Pho- 
c»an  colony  of  Massilia  {Marseilles),  by  which  however 
they  were  defeated  at  sea.  and  precluded  from  forming 
e»[nhh'>hments  on  the  coast  of  Gaul. 

Mago  was  the  first  who  introduced  inilttar)'  discipline, 
and  nude  (Jnrthage  a conquering  nation.  Ho  is  said  to 
have  freed  his  country  froi^  the  tribute  or  rent  which  they 
suit  paid  to  the  LU>)ans  for  the  original  ground  on  which 
they  built  their  city.  As  Mago  however  lived  in  the  fmirth 
century  after  (he  building  of  Carthage,  it  i.s  not  likely  that  . 
the  piHipk'  of  that  city  had  till  then  confined  lhemaelvi*8  to  j 
the  original  grant  of  territory.  We  know  that  it  was  their  | 
policy  to  estabh»li  colonies  among  tlm  Libyans,  by  means  i 
of  which  a inixe*l  race  was  forim  d.  raUe*l  by  Polybius 
IJhyo- inimniciun*.  as  distuiguidied  Iwtb  from  the  pure 
Ph<eniciaiis  Carthage,  Uii«*a.  ami  other  maritime  towns, 
and  Iritn  the  N<»madesor  Nuniidiansuf  theinteriur.  Ti>e»e 
Lihvans.  among  wuom  the  Carthaginians  settled,  were  hus- 
bandmen, or  )>eeame  such  Ly  the  example  of  Uteir  guests ; | 
Umy  had  fixc«i  habitulion!i,  and  the)'  are  evidently  the  same  i 


whoni  Herodotot  mentions  as  liring  north  of  tne  take 
tonls.  and  distinguishes  from  Uie  Nomadic  Libyana.  He 
calls  them  by  the  names  of  their  tribes,  the  Maxyes,  Zaoeces, 
Zygantes,  &c.,  which  they  still  retained  in  bis  time,  but 
which  afterwards  became  obliterated  as  the  populations 
amalgamated  themselves  with  the  Carthaginian  colonies, 
and  made  altogether  one  body  of  subjects  of  that  republic. 
In  tlte  time  of  Herodotus  they  were  apparently  in  the  first 
stage  after  their  transition  from  their  aboriginal  wild  state 
to  tliat  of  permanent  agriculturists. 

The  real  territory  of  Carthage  seems  to  have  extended 
southwards  as  far  as  the  lake  Tritoois,  oad  W.  nut  much 
beyond  llie  frontiers  of  the  present  state  of  Tunis,  for  «e 
know  that  Cirta,  the  modern  Constantina,  was  the  capital 
of  an  independent  Numidiun  kingdom.  But  even  in  iho 
tract  of  territory  widish  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
Carthage  there  were  along  the  count  several  old  Plueiiician 
colonies,  such  as  Utica,  Leptis,  Hippo,  Hadrumetum.  which 
appear  to  have  stood  in  the  relation  of  allies  to  Carthaue. 
retaining  their  municipal  independence.  But  the  political 
indueiu'C  and  indirect  sway  of  Carthage  extended  much 
farther  inland  over  many  tributary  native  cbiefi;  and  it 
hail  settlements  all  along  the  N.  African  coohI,  exstwards 
as  far  as  the  Philsoorum  Arm,  on  the  lioundary  of  Cy- 
rene,  in  the  most  southern  recess  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  and 
westwunls  as  fnr  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Diodorus  men- 
tions various  iiiitioiu  who  inhabited  North  Africa,— the 
PhaMiiciant  or  Carthaginians  aliHig  the  coast,  the  Libyu- 
PluDnicians,  who  inhabited  part  of  the  territory  subject 
to  Carthage,  and  especially  the  district  of  Byzacium,  the 
Libyans  Proper,  who  spoke  a different  language  from  tha 
Punic,  and  the  Nomades  or  Nuroidioua 

The  first  foreign  conquest  attempted  by  tho  Carlha- 
giiiiant  si'cms  to  iiavu  been  that  of  Sardinia,  under  onu 
Malchus,  perhaps  Mclech,  wIki  failed;  it  was  renewed  by 
Uasdruhol  and  Hamilcar.  the  sons  of  Mago.  Hasdrubal,  of 
whom  we  arc  told  that  lie  had  been  eleven  times  geneni|, 
fell  in  battle  in  Sardinia ; but  his  brother  Hamilcar  suc- 
ceeded in  re*lucing  part  of  the  Ulatwl,  where  the  Cartha- 
ginians built  the  colonies  of  Caralis  and  Sulci.  It  was 
about  this  time,  490  u.C-,  that  Darius,  according  to  Justin 
(xix.  1),  scut  an  embassy  to  Carthage,  requesting  assistanco 
against  the  Crreek.-*,  which  the  Carthaginians  declined  fur- 
nishing. About  4b0  B.C.  Hamilcar  was  sent  to  Sicily  with 
a great  fon'C,  which  has  been  probably  exaggerate*)  by 
Diodorus,  who  stntes  it  at  3u0,00u  men.  This  was  the  first 
attempt  of  Carthage  to  conquer  that  fine  island,  anil  it  was 
tnude  at  the  instigation  of  Anaxilas  the  tyrant  of  Messana, 
ami  of  his  son-in-law  the  tyrant  of  Himera,  who  being  ox- 
|)cl]c*l  his  country  had  taken  refuge  at  Carthage.  The  Car- 
tlniginlins  landed  at  Panormus.  which,  as  well  as  Suluntum 
and  Motya.  were  old  Phicnicmn  settlements,  and  moved 
thence  to  Iwsiege  Himera.  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
came  the  assistance  of  the  place,  and  by  a stratagem 
surprii^l  the  Carthaginian  camp,  killed  their  commander 
Huniilear.  set  fire  to  the  ships,  and  totally  defeated  their 
army.  The  whole  Carthaginian  force  was  eitlier  destroyed 
or  taken  prixmers.  Herodotus  says  that  the  battle  of 
Himera  happene<l  on  the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
On  the  news  of  tlie  deleat  the  senate  of  Carthage  sent  roes, 
sengers  tu  Gckm  to  re*|uest  peace,  which  Gelon  granted, 
on  condition  that  Carthage  should  pay  2{<00  talents  and 
send  to  Syracuse  two  shi})s  completely  equippe*!,  and  also 
that  tho  Carthaginians  siamld  abolish  the  cniel  practice 
of  sacritleuig  human  victims  to  Melcarth.  The  Cartha- 
giniaus,  oierjoyed  with  the  peace  they  luil  thus  abtainoMl. 
made  a present  to  Demarata,  Gelo's  w'ifu,  who  had  favoure*! 
iu  c.fiiclusion.  of  a crown  of  gold  of  tlie  value  of  lUO  talents. 
There  was  after  this  a perio*l  of  70  ye.xrs  of  peace,  during 
w hich  Carthage  seems  to  have  rcaclu-d  the  highest  point 
of  its  comuurcinl  prosperity.  It  was  during  this  time  that 
it  sent  two  fleets  to  explore  the  western  coasts  of  Africa  ane 
Euro{>«:.  The  fir.'-l  was  cotninanded  by  Hanno,  a Suffete, 
perhaps  the  Hanno  son  of  Hamilcar,  who  had  died  in 
Sicily.  He  took  out  with  him  30,ti(M)  coloni»ts,  of  the  rural 
population,  whom  he  diatribuicd  m six  settlements  on  the 
\V.  coast  of  .Africa.  For  particulars  of  this  celebrated  ex- 
IJwliii'/U  see  Haxxo.  The  other  expedition  under  Himilco 
(there  was  another  son  of  Il.imilcar  of  the  same  name)  was 
sent  round  the  ci.ast  oi'  Lusitania  and  northwards  us  far  as 
the  CEsiryiunon  Cape,  which  some  suppose  to  be  Cape 
Kinisterre.  But  the  only  information  that  we  have  con- 
evrumg  this  voyage  it  derived  from  Festus  Ai'ieiiut’s  poem, 
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who  UYfl  (bow  IruW  is  a question)  that  he  wrote  it  fVom 
the  Punic  annals;  nU  account  i«  extronicly  eonfused  and 
pcrplexin;^.  It  teems  that  the  Carthaginians  had  disco* 
vored  not  only  the  Fortunate  or  Canary*  Islands,  but  Ma. 
dcira  also.  A largo  island  with  rivers  and  forC'U  is  men- 
lionod,  the  position  of  which  they  kept  concealed  as  a state 
K'Crot,  intending  it  as  a plaro  of  refuge  m cose  nf  some  great 
national  catastrophe.  Some  ha^e  fancied  from  this  that 
they  ha(l  discovered  port  of  America.  (Hecren,  Rf4f(tTrhfS 
into  the  Commerce  and  hdicy  0/  the  Carthaginiant  • 
Lclewel,  Die  Enldtcknngen  der  Carthoger  utnl  Qrierhen 
auf  dem  Atlantitchen  Ocenn.y 

The  second  Carthaginian  ex^ditinn  into  Sicily  look  place 
about  410  B.c.  The  people  of  Egesta  or  Segoste,  being  op- 
pressed by  those  of  Selinus,  applied  to  Carthago  for  assist- 
ance. Hannibal,  a SufTele  of  the  house  of  Mago,  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Syracuse  to  request  their  joint  mediation  between 
Selinus  and  Sogeste,  but  in  reality  to  sound  the  opinion 
of  that  state,  the  most  powerhd  of  Sicily.  But  the  Syra- 
cusans, who  were  distracted  hy  civil  raclions,  answered 
that  they  shouM  remain  neutral.  The  Carthaginians  then 
sent  ftrst  a small  force  to  relieve  Sogeste,  and  afterwards 
landetl  a much  larger  force,  with  which  they  besieged  Seli- 
nus, In  this  siege  they  employed  muveahte  towers  und  bat- 
tering-rams. After  a dasperata  defence  Sdinus  was  taken, 
plundered,  and  burnt.  They  itext  took  Himera,  which  they 
treated  in  a tike  manner.  3itoo  prisoners  being  sUughtorc<I 
to  appease  the  manes  of  Hamilcar.  The  next  attack  was 
on  Agrigentum,  which  was  also  taken  405  R.C.  [Arri- 
GENTUU  ] When  the  Carthaginians  attacked  Oela,  Dio- 
nysius the  cider,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  interfered.  an<l  a scries 
of  wars  began  between  him  and  the  Carthagitiiaus,  which, 
witit  some  interruption  hy  truces,  lasted  till  the  deatli  of 
Dionysius.  [Dio.’JYSfna.]  The  wars  were  renewed  umlcr 
Timoloon  [Timolkon],  wlio  at  la-st  made  peace  with  Car- 
thage, by  which  tlie  territory  of  the  latter  slate  in  Sicily  was 
limited  to  the  west  extremity  of  the  Ulaml.thu  river  Haheus, 
between  Selinus  and  Lilyhamm,  forming  iiseastern  Iwundary, 
War  brt»ke  out  again  between  Carthage  and  Syrecusc  about 
:tl»  H.C.,  when  Agaih'>clea  was  tyrant  of  the  latter  city.  It 
W.-H  on  this  occasion  vhat  a largo  fleet,  intenderl  for  Sicily, 
boon  after  leaving  Carthage,  was  disperjiod  by  a storm,  in 
which  sixty  galleys  and  20U  transports  were  lost.  The  loss 
W.1S  fell  to  be  so  great,  that  the  walli  of  Carthage  were  hung 
with  black,  as  in  times  of  great  nabonal  calamity.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  Carthaginians,  although  by  pro- 
fession a maritime  people,  were  singularly  unlucky  in  stirms 
and  naval  fights.  They  Iwwever  Qsscmblcd  an  army  in 
Sicily,  and  totally  defeated  Agathuelea.  309  n.c.,  who  ro- 
b .rtcd  to  the  hoUl  attempt  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa. 
This  was  the  first  deadly  thrust  at  iho  power  of  Carthago, 
whose  weak  point  being  ihns  discovered,  the  example  was 
afterwards  followod  bv  the  Romans.  [AgathoCi.ks.] 

After  the  death  of  Agaib*>ck».  Pyrrhus,  wlw  had  married 
Ilia  daughter,  oame  over  to  Siaily  to  oppose  the  Carthagi- 
nians. He  overran  their  territory,  and  took  all  their  towns, 
except  I^jlybojum.  Pyrrhus  however  returned  to  lialy.  and 
tho  Syracusans  elected  Hiero  for  their  commander.  Hiero 
began  by  attacking  the  Mamertines.  a body  of  Campanian 
mercenaries  who  had  served  under  Agaibocles.  but  being 
dismissed  after  bis  death,  had  gono  to  Messona,  where,  after 
b«-ing  kindlv  received,  timy  suddenly  fell  upon  the  citixens, 
killed  or  drove  them  all  away,  and  took  p<is&oision  of  tlieir 
lumsos,  wives,  ancl  property.  Being  har<l  pressed  by  Hioro, 
they  applied  to  the  Carthaginian  naval  cominamicr,  who 
was  stationed  at  Lipara.  The  C’arthaginians  came  and  look 
IKrtsc-ision  of  the  citadel.  Tlie  Mamertines  afterwards  re* 
voile*!  against  them,  and  applied  to  Rome  for  assistance 
against  both  Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  first  contest  between  Carthago  and  Rome,  265  b.c. 
[Punic  Wars] 

llio  result  of  the  first  Punic  war,  which  ended  242  B.C., 
was  that  Carthago  loot  Sicily  and  the  Linari  islands.  This 
war  was  foUowerl  by  another  nearly  as  uostrui-live  to  Car- 
thage. Tlic  mercenary  troops  who  nad  served  in  Sicily,  and 
bad  been  disl»anded  in  Afrii-a  after  the  peace,  wiihout  being 
paid  their  full  stipend,  rose  under  two  cbiefii.  devastated  tlie 
territory  of  Carthage,  threatened  the  city,  and  Carrie*!  on  tho 
war  for  several  years,  until  Hamilcar  Bar«'a»,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  in  Sicilv  in  the  latter  pcriotl  of  tho  war 
against  the  Romans,  suoooo'fed  in  subduing  or  rather  de* 
btroying  the  mutineers.  Polybius  calls  this  the  Libyan 
wori  and  he  gives  a dotkiled  account  of  it*  It  was  aitenclcd 


with  cireumstanres  of  the  greatest  atrocity  on  l«olh  skies. 
Indeed  the  Carthaginians,  who  employed  chiefly  mercenary 
troo]>s,  though  always  commanded  by  Carthaginian  ofli«-crs, 
could  nut  rely  upon  tho  attachment  of  the.se  noldicrs,  ,nrd 
they  scorn  also  to  have  been  wantonly  prodigal  of  ihi-ir 
blood,  and  often  unjust  to  them,  when  they  stood  no  lunger 
ill  nec*l  of  their  services. 

After  the  end  of  the  war  of  the  inereenaricH,  of  which  the 
Romans  took  an  xinfair  advantage  hy  seizing  upon  Sanlinia, 
an*l  driving  away  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  Hanii!<-ar 
Barcas  was  sent  over  to  Spain.  That  skilful  commander 
turned  all  his  thoughts  to  establishing  the  power  of  Car- 
thage over  that  rich  eountiy.  and  thus  gaining  a compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  It  was  before  settiiig 
off  for  Spain  that  he  made  his  son  Hannibal,  then  a b<iy  nine 
years  old.  swear  on  the  altar  eternal  hatred  agonist  Rome. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  (Carthaginians  held  any  extent 
of  territory  in  Spain  before  Hamilcar's  time,  though  they 
had  factories  on  the  south  coasL  The  inhabitants  ofGades, 
an  oltl  Phtpnician  colony,  connecte*!  with  (.’arthage  by  com- 
mon dcsc4‘nt  and  commerce,  hud  a«ked  assiritanco  againht 
some  native  tribes,  and  this  had  probably  furni^heit  a pre- 
tence for  tho  first  Carthaginian  setlleineiitH  on  that  coast. 
During  nine  years  that  fearcas  remained  in  command  in 
Spain,  ho  extcmled  tho  dominion  *if  Carthage  over  tho 
south  and  cast  part  of  that  country,  and  fouuderl  the  town 
ofBnroinoor  Barcelona.  These  conquests  of  course  were 
not  effected  without  much  oppression  of  the  natives,  and 
we  are  told  that  Hamilcar  remitted  large  sums  to  Carthage 
in  orler  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  his  party  in  the 
senate  and  among  the  people,  which  wore  then  divided 
between  two  rival  factions,  that  of  Barcas  and  that  of  Hon- 
no,  each  taking  the  name  of  (he  loading  family.  Hamil- 
enr  w'as  killed  In  0 battle  against  the  natives  (Appiamis, 
De  Eeb.  His-mn.  v.).  anil  was  surrewled  by  Has<lrubul,  hia 
sondn-lttw,  wht)  took  young  Hannibal  as  his  colleague.  The 
.Saguntini,  who  are  said  to  have  been  a colony  from  Zacyn- 
thus.  Ifeing  nrc'tse*!  on  all  sides  by  the  Carthaginian  cun 
quest*,  sent  (loputies  to  Rrime  for  protection.  The  Roman 
! .senate  sent  dcmities  to  Carthage,  arul  a treaty  was  oon- 
: eluded,  by  which  the  river  Iberu*  (Ebro)  was  to  be  the  limit 
I of  the  Carthaginian  possessions  in  Sp.iin,  and  moreover  tho 
Saguntini  and  ollmr  Greek  colonies  aouth-west  of  the  Iberu* 
I were  to  remain  free  nnd  independent.  Haiulrubal  some  time 
after  was  kille*!  by  a native  while  hunting,  and  Hannibal, 
then  twenty-six  year*  of  ago,  wa*  pniclaimed  his  successor 
hy  tiic  army,  a choice  which  w.i*  eoufirmed  by  the  senate  of 
Carthago. 

H«i  began  his  command  by  tho  siege  of  RagunUim,  which 
lerl  to  tho  aeeond  Punic  war.  218  H.c.  [Ha.nnibvl]  By 
the  peace  (201  n.c.)  which  terminated  that  mcmornhle  con- 
test, the  p iwer  of  Carthage  as  an  independent  state  was  en- 
tirely anmhilatcd.  Besides  the  large  sums  they  had  to  pay, 
the  Carthaginians  gave  up  Spain,  and  all  (lieir  other  settte- 
raents  lieyond  Africa;  they  delivered  to  the  Roman*  all 
their  ships  of  war  except  ten  triremes,  ami  all  their  ele- 
phant*, and  they  bound  ihcinseltes  not  to  carry  on  war  in  or 
out  of  Africa  without  tho  permission  of  Rome.  Massaniisa 
(he  Numidian  king  remained  as  a watchful  nnd  inleresiiHt 
trusteo  for  the  execution  of  tho  latter  condition.  Tha 
sefjucl  of  the  hist«»ry  of  Carthage  pre^enu  hut  a melancholy 
picture  of  the  humiliatii-n  and  decline  of  a onro  powerful 
stale.  Tho  Carthaginian*  kept  tho  treaty  faithfully ; they 
bon;  patiently  during  half  a century  with  the  imperiousness 
of  Rome,  and  the  annoyances  of  it*  ally.  M.issanis'.a,  until 
the  hitler  seized  upon  an  extent  of  lerriiory  called  Tysca, 
with  fifty  villages  up  m it.  within  theCorth.agiuian  boundary 
Fossa?  f’unica?,  as  fixed  l»v  the  first  Scipio.  They  tlien 
complained  to  Rome,  whicli  sent  a commisskin,  of  which 
Cato  the  elder  was  one.  That  ruthle«s  inHoxible  old  man 
inspcct«id  every  part  ofthe  great  commercial  city,  and  biing 
astonished  at  the  sight  of  it*  Ktill  remaining  wealth  and 
, magnificence,  pornimdcd  himself  that  nothing  but  it*  ruin 
I could  insure  the  d<>minion  of  Romo.  Henco  his  well  known 
] burthen  to  the  senate  on  his  return,  ‘ Delcmla  csl  Carthago.’ 
Some  of  the  Rnnan  senators  however,  and  Sripln  Na.*ic« 
among  the  rest,  men  of  more  enlarged  view*,  were  for  mode- 
rate and  conciliatory  mca-iures,  Scipio  Nasica  himself  wa* 
next  appointed  commi&'>ionor  to  arbitrate  between  Carthage 
and  Mas*anis«a.  Ho  went  to  Cartbogo,  and  had  nearly 
KCffle<l  nil  contMvcrled  point.*,  when  Cisco,  a Cnrlhaginiae 
demagogue,  roused  tho  populace  to  assault  Scipio,  who  wa# 
obliged  (0  save  himself  ^ flight. 
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Carthajre,  like  all  commonwealtlis  in  tbcir  decline,  wai 
detracted  bv  factions;  one  party  was  favourable  to  Rome, 
another  to  Massaihssa,  and  another,  with  Gi&co  and  Haadni- 
bal  at  their  head,  called  themselves  the  popular  or  national 
partv.  The  friends  of  Massanissa  were  exiled  by  the 
popular  party,  and  Gulossa.  the  son  of  Massanissa.  wlio 
had  come  to  CarthoKe  to  neftotiale,  was  not  allowed  tO  enter 
the  gates,  and  on  his  way  b^k  his  escort  was  attacked  by  a 

Rarly  of  Carthaginians,  and  some  of  his  men  were  killed, 
Ia->sanisRa,  who  was  then  nearly  90  years  of  age,  invaded 
the  territory  of  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  opposed  force 
to  force,  ajul  Hasdrubal  was  appointed  comm;»nder.  While 
the  two  armies  were  fighting,  Scipio  y1£ti>iiianus,  sun  of 
Paulus.Kmilius.and  grandson  of  Scipio  Africanus  by  adop- 
tion, arrived  in  Mossanissa's  camp  on  a mission  from  Spam, 
where  he  was  then  sert'ing.  The  result  of  the  fight  was 
unfavourable  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  retreated  to  their 
camp,  in  which  they  were  blockaded  by  Massanissa.  Being 
reduced  by  famine,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender,  give  up 
their  arms,  and  pass  under  the  yoke;  after  which,  os  they 
were  marching  on,  exhausted  and  broken-spirited,  towards 
Carthage.  Guluasa  fell  upon  them  with  his  Numidian  cavalry, 
and  made  a frightful  slaughter.  Hasdrubal,  the  com- 
mander, escaped,  but  being  condemned  to  death  os  a traitor 
or  coward,  he  collected  the  runaways  and  many  outlaws, 
and  formed  a body  of  20.000  marauders,  who  lived  at  dis- 
cretion in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  city  of  Utica, 
an  old  Plicenician  colony,  to  save  itself  from  the  impending 
storm,  SL'nt  deputies  to  offer  itself  to  the  Romans.  Rome 
declared  war  against  Carthago,  149  b.c,,  under  the  pretence 
of  its  having  violated  the  treaty  by  defending  itself  against 
Massanissa.  The  consuls  Marcius  Censoriuus  and  Maniliua 
Nepos  were  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Meet  and  of  the 
land  force;  and  they  received  secret  orders  from  the  senate 
not  to  desist  fnnn  hostilities  until  Carthage  was  destroyed. 
The  Carthaginians,  overcome  by  so  many  calamities,  having 
lost  their  armv,  and  being  without  ships,  allies,  or  meruena* 
ries,  sent  deputies  to  Rome  with  full  power  to  make  peace 
at  any  cost.  The  deputies  were  referreu  by  the  8cn.vto  to  the 
consuls,  who  had  then  arrived  in  Sicily,  and  who  would  pre- 
scribe to  them  the  conditions,  by  fulfilling  which  Carthage 
should  preserve  its  laws,  its  liberty,  and  its  territory.  Hav- 
ing repaired  to  the  consul's  station  at  Lilybtnum,  they  were 
required  to  deliver  as  hostages  300  young  men  of  the  first 
families  of  Carthage.  This  b«ng  complied  with,  the  consuls 
sailed  for  Utica,  where,  having  landed  their  troops,  they 
cncainpcil  at  the  old  Castra  Scipionis.  They  then  gave  a 
public  audience  with  great  pomp  and  state  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian deputies,  who  appeared  as  suppliants  before  them, 
and  were  required  to  give  up  all  their  arms,  as  they  had 
no  more  occasion  for  them,  the  Roman  people  taking 
them  under  their  protection.  The  arms  were  delivered  to 
the  number  of  2000  catapultm,  200,000  complete  armours, 
besides  an  immense  number  of  spears,  swords,  bows  and 
arrows,  &c.  This  being  done,  the  deputies  waited  to  hear 
the  final  sentence.  The  consuls  then  signified  to  them  that 
Carthage  niustlx;  razed  to  the  ground,  but  that  the  inhabit- 
ants might  rebuild  their  houses  anywhere,  provided  it  were 
10  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  there  were  no  walls  or 
fortiflcalioos.  Tbe  scene  that  followed,  first  in  the  Roman 
camp,  and  afterwards  within  Carthage,  on  the  return  of  the 
deputies,  is  well  described  by  Appian.  The  indignation 
of  the  citizens  at  the  base  treachery  of  the  Romans  over- 
came all  consiilurations  of  prudence  or  personal  safety. 
They  determined  on  defence,  and  the  third  Punic  ^Var 
began.  It  lasted  only  three  years,  and  ended  with  the  utter 
destruction  of  Carthage,  14G  n.c.  The  horrors  of  that  siege, 
the  desperate  resistance  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  self-de- 
votednoss  of  their  women,  are  described  by  Appian.  Of 
700,000  people  who  lived  within  Carthage,  onlv  50,000  sur- 
rendered to  Scipio  and  were  saved.  By  a decree  of  the 
Roman  senate,  every  part  of  the  city  w'as  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  destruction  of  a great  commercial  city,  the  first  in  the 
world  at  the  time,  previously  resolved  upon  in  cold  blo^,  after 
fifty  years  of  peace,  and  without  any  fresh  provocation,  and 
against  a defenceless  people,  who  had  thrown  themselves  en- 
tirely upon  Roman  generosity,  was  one  of  the  most  brutal  acts 
of  Roman  policy.  To  Africa  the  destruction  of  Carthage  was 
a retrogrsulc  step  in  civilization,  for  there  was  never  after- 
wards a native  power  in  that  part  of  the  world  that  could  be 
compared  to  Carthago.  The  Carthaginian  colonics  beyond 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  were  forgotten,  and  the  key  to  their 
discoveries  and  extensive  trade  was  lost.  The  literature  of 


Carthage  likewise  perished ; the  Homans  gave  its  Ubrariea 
to  their  Numidian  allies,  and  wc  know  through  Sallust 
{Df  Bello  Jugurth.)  that  king  Hieropsal  hod  a coIlectioQ  of 
Carthaginian  historians,  from  which  Sallust  derived  some 
information  on  the  early  hisloiy  of  Africa.  Pliny  mentions 
a collection  of  African  chronicles  compiled  by  Juba,  and 
extracted  from  Punic,  Libyan,  Greek, and  Latin  authorities* 
this  work,  however,  is  lost 

About  30  years  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the 
Gracchi  attempted  to  establish  a colony  on  its  ruins ; but  the 
settlement  made  little  progress  until  Julius  Ciesar,  and 
Augustus  after  him.  sent  colonies  to  build  a new  town, 
w hich  was  called  Colonia  Carthago.  It  stood  on  the  S.E. 
part  of  the  peninsula,  lietween  Cape  Carthage  and  Golctta, 
anti  occupira  but  a comparatively  small  part  of  the  ground 
of  the  old  city.  Pliny  called  it  ' Colonia  Carthago  Magneo 
in  vestigiis  Carthaginis.'  It  rose,  however,  to  considerable 
splendour,  had  its  cothon  or  harbour,  and  became  tlic  first 
city  of  Roman  Africa.  In  Christian  histoiy*  it  is  known 
for  its  councils  and  for  the  spiritual  labours  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. In  439  A.D.,  it  was  taken  by  the  Vandals  under 
Genseric ; it  was  retaken  by  Belisarius  in  533  ; and  lastly 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  699.  Thus 
ended  the  second  Carthage,  after  an  existence  of  almut 
seven  centuries.  The  ruins  which  are  now  seen  on  that 
coast  belong  to  the  Roman  Carthage ; there  are  no  remains 
of  the  Tyrian  city,  except  the  large  cisterns  and  perhaps 
the  ruins  of  the  great  aqueduct.  It  seems  probable  that 
tho  old  or  great  Carthage  occupied  the  N.  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, between  Cape  Cammart  and  Cape  Carthage,  where 
substructures  are  still  seen  under  water;  and  it  perhaps 
extended  also  to  tho  S.W.  of  Cape  Cammart,  where  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  land  is  changed  since  llie  time  of 
old  Carthage.  Tho  gulf  between  Cape  Cammart  and  (he 
point  of  Porto  Farina  went  much  deeper  inland  than  it  does 
now.  Tho  alluvia  of  the  Bagrados,  and  the  sands  raised 
up  by  the  N.W.  winds  which  prevail  on  this  coast,  have 
filled  up  this  space  for  several  miles.  The  shape  of  the 
peninsula  of  Carthage  is  completely  altered;  the  isthmus, 
throe  miles  broad,  which  was  formed  by  the  lake  of  Tunis 
on  ono  side  and  the  gulf  above  mentioned  on  the  other,  is 
now  obliterated  on  the  latter  side  by  the  main  land,  which 
has  formed  itself  along  side  of  it,  extending  N.W.  to  the 
spot  where  Scipio's  camp  once  sto^.  The  Tower  course  of 
the  Bogradas  is  also  altered.  The  river  at  one  time  entered 
the  sea  nearer  Carthage  than  it  does  now ; it  stood  between 
Carthage  and  the  Castra  of  Scipio,  whereas  it  now  enters 
the  sea  on  tlie  otlier  or  N.  side  ot  tho  Castra.  The  remains 
of  Utica  are  now  several  miles  from  the  sea-shore.  (Sec  the 
topographic  map  of  Carthago  in  Shaw's  Travels.)  It  is 
possible  that  the  cothon  or  harbour  of  the  Tyrian  Carthage 
opened  into  the  gulf,  which  is  now  filled  up,  to  the  leeward 
or  S.W.  of  Cape  Cammart,  As  for  Byrsa,  there  arc  ssveral 
hillocks  which  may  answer  to  it.  as  it  was  not  the  only 
hill  within  Carthage.  Megara,  which  was  a suburb  with 
spacious  gardens,  extended  probably  over  a great  part  of  the 
peninsula.  The  most  recent  and  accurate  investigation  on 
the  site  of  the  Tyrian  Carthage  is  contained  in  Estrup's 
Line<e  Topegraphiav  Carthaginis  Turia,  with  a map, 
1821.  Estrup  was  a Danish  scholar,  who  made  use  of  tho 
MSS.  of  Caroillo  Borgia,  a Neapolitan  traveller,  who  had 
oxoroined  the  ground  attentively,  and  who  died  at  Naples 
without  being  able  to  publish  his  work.  See  also  E.  Stan- 
ley's Observations  on  7\inis  and  Cape  Carthage,  I79C. 
For  the  commerce  and  colonies  of  Carthage,  the  reader 
may  refer  to  Heeren's  Besearrhts,  and  the  authorities  there 
quoted ; and  for  its  political  history,  to  ButtichcFs  Ge- 
schichie  der  A'or/A<^er,  1827. 
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CA'RTHAMUS  TINCTO'RIUS,  a pretty  annual  plant, 
found  wild  in  £g;pt  and  the  I«Taiit,  It  has  an  erect  cylin^ 
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drical  stem,  hranrhinc'ncnr  the  iiummit,  a fo>l  nr  two 
and  {'nniishwl  wuh  sharp-pointed^  ovul,  «e6siio,  surotiwiuti 
apmy  leaves.  The  llowers  t;row  in  heads,  enclosed  in  a 
roundish  spiny  involucre;  tlie  (loret«i  are  of  an  orani^e' 
yellow,  becoming  red  when  dried.  These  latter  contain  a 
coWuriiig  principto  calle<l  Cartliamite,  which  is  employed 
by  dyers  as  the  stiurce  of  some  of  the  more  delicate  rose- 
colours,  and  the  rich  scarlet  called  ponceau  ; it  also  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  the  cosmetic  known  by  the  name  of  rouge. 

The  dried  llowers  of  cartharaus  are  exported  in  great 
quantities  from  Egypt,  and  are  very  like  saffron  to  the  eye, 
on  whieli  account  tiiey  have  boon  eniploye^l  to  adulterate 
that  drug;  and  the  plant  itself  has  acquircfl  the  name  of 
baslanl  saffron,  or  sullluwcr.  M‘Culh>ch  states  that  2772 
cwt.  of  this  article  was  imiKU’tcd  in  1831. 

CARTHUSIANS.  The  Carthusian  monks  were  a branch 
of  the  Benedictines,  whose  rule,  with  the  addition  of  a great 
many  austerities,  they  followed.  Bruno,  who  was  born  at 
Cologne  in  Germany,  first  instituted  the  Order  at  Chartreux, 
m the  diocese  of  Grenoble  in  France,  about  A.n.  lUvU: 
whence  the  monasteries  of  the  Order,  instearl  of  Chnrtrcux- 
huuses,  were  in  England  corruptly  called  CAttrier-houtfs. 
The  rule  ofUio  Carthusians,  which  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
firmed by  Pope  Alexander  III.  as  early  as  1174,  was  the 
most  strict  of  any  of  the  religious  orders ; the  monks  never 
eating  flesh,  and  being  obliged  to  fast  on  bread,  water,  and 
salt  one  day  in  every  week  : nor  were  they  permitted  to  go 
out  of  the  bounds  of  their  monasterios,  except  their  priors 
and  prucuralors,  or  proctors,  and  they  only  u{K>n  the  neces- 
sary oiTuirs  of  the  respective  house. 

The  Carthusians  were  brought  into  England  in  1180  or 
1 181,  by  King  Henry  II.,  almost  as  early  as  their  establish- 
meiit  at  Grenoble,  and  had  their  lint  house  at  Witham  in 
Somersetshire.  Their  habit  was  all  while,  except  an  outward 
plaiteil  cloak,  which  was  block.  Stevens,  in  his  Coininu- 
ation  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon.  says  there  were  but  five 
nunneries  of  this  austere  order  in  the  world,  and  but  167 
houses  of  these  monks.  In  England  there  was  no  nunnery, 
and  but  nine  houses  of  this  unlyr.  Theso  nine  houses  were 
at  Wilham  and  Heiilon  in  Somersetshire,  the  Charter- 
house at  [..ondun,  Beauvalc  in  Nottinghamshin?.  St.  Anne's 
near  Coventry.  Kingston-upon-IIull,  and  Mounlgmce  in 
Yorkshire,  Eppworth  in  the  Isle  of  Axholra,  and  Shone  in 
Surrey.  Licences  for  two  or  three  other  houses  were  ob- 
tameil  at  different  limes,  but  they  do  not  oppear  to  have 
been  establLshcd. 

Dugdalo  has  given  the  statutes  of  tho  onlor  from  a MS. 
in  the  C»ttoniau  library,  nnirked  Nero  A.iii.  Some  consti- 
tutions made  at  a general  chapter  of  the  order  held  in  1411, 
are  also  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  MS..  Calig.  A.  ii.  fol. 
139.  The  Cottonian  MS..  Kero  A.  iii.,  Wsidcs  the  statutes 
of  the  Order  already  mcntione^l,  contains  the  oaths  of  tho!»c 
who  entered  the  Carthusian  onlur,  with  the  graces  which 
were  used  both  before  and  afler  dinner  and  supficr. 

t Uitt'tiredff  Ordrfs  Afonasiiques,  vol.  vii.  p.  366  ; Tanner, 
NiUit.  Afonatl.,  edit.  Nasra.,  p.  9 ; Dugdale's  Monaxiicon, 
new  edit.  vol.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  3.) 

CARTIL.-VGE,  commonly  called  gristle,  a substance  in- 
termediate in  density  between  the  membranous  and  bony 
Ktrurlures  of  tho  body.  It  is  distinguished  from  every  olhur 
texture  by  its  pearly  whiteness,  its  smoothness,  its  firmness, 
ond  its  great  elasticity.  When  divido<l  it  appears  to  be  per- 
fectly bomogeiieous,  without  fibres  and  without  lamitim; 
hut  when  examined  after  prolonged  maceration,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  it  possesses  a fibrous  structure.  The  component  i 
fibres  are  inferior  in  firmness  only  to  those  of  hone;  they 
are  so  brittle,  that  if  forcibly  bent  they  give  way  and  break, 
and  yet  they  are  endowed  with  a high  degree  of  ulusticity. 
They  are  united  by  cellular  tissue  so  cxcee<lingly  cork 
densod,  that  it  ran  be  distinguished  from  the  cartilage  itself 
only  after  protracted  maceration  or  long-continued  boiling,  i 
The  nutrient  arteries  of  cartilage  are  so  minute  that  they  ' 
are  incapable  of  admitting  the  red  particles  of  the  blood; 
but  that  they  admit  tho  finer  particles  of  the  nutritive  fluid 
is  manifest  from  the  new  matter  which  is  deposited  during 
growth,  and  from  the  yellow  colour  which  the  cartilage  as- 
sumes in  jaundice.  No  1>  mphalic  can  be  detected  in  carti- 
lage; but  the  presence  of  lymphatic  vessels  in  it  is  demon- 
iU;itod  by  the  absorption  that  takes  place  in  cartilage  in  the 
uns.-css  ofosnificatiini.  and  in  the  progress  of  rn.nny  diseases. 
No  nerve  I-’  visible  in  this  substance  to  the  eje,  hut  the  pain 
bauut«d  in  it  by  diacaso  proves  that  it  is  not  destitute  of 
UurN'u,  Uomoguneous  os  this  substance  appears,  it  is  truly 
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organised,  containing  every  constituent  which  enters  into 
the  composition  of  organic  structures. 

Chemically  con»iden>d,  cariihige  appears  to  consist  of  con- 
densed albumen  combined  with  a smull  portion  of  earthv 
pliosphntc;  its  chemical  composition  thus  showing  its  cIuhi 
relation  to  bone.  According  to  Dr.  Davy,  100  parts  of  car- 
tilage consist  of  albumen  44  5,  water *55*0,  phosphate  of 
lime  *3. 

Cartilage  is  not  only  closely  allied  to  bone  in  the  me<'ha- 
nical  arrangement  of  its  comi>onent  flbi'es  and  in  its  che- 
mical composition,  hut  it  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of 
Ixuic,  as  in  the  fmtus  and  in  young  persons.  Cnrlihigcs  of 
this  class,  which  regularly  disappear  as  ossification  ad- 
vances, are  called  tt‘mp*irary,  in  contradUtinclion  to  tho  per- 
manent, which  rcniain  during  all  periurU  of  life.  Perma- 
nent cartilages  either  cover  tho  exlremitics  of  tho  bones  in 
the  moveable  joints  or  articulations,  ami  are  thence  called 
articular;  or  are  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  rilix,  and 
are  thence  termed  costal.  The  articular  cartilage  consists 
of  a layer  of  the  same  shape  ns  the  extremity  of  tho  bone 
which  it  rovers,  varying  in  thickness  from  one  or  two  lines 
to  the  fraction  of  a line,  and  over  ila  external  or  free  surfaco 
there  is  always  reflected  a fine  and  delicate  membrane  termed 
the  synovial,  which  secretes  the  fluid  by  which  the  joint  is 
lubricated  and  its  free  and  ca.sy  motion  secured,  dcuonri- 
nate<l  synovia  or  joint  oil. 

The  costal  cartilages,  which  are  cartilaginous  protluctioun 
of  the  osseous  ribs,  arc  much  larger  and  thicker  than  tho 
articular,  assist  in  the  formation  of  tho  thoracic  cavity,  and 
perform  a very  important  part  in  the  function  of  respiiation. 

The  distinctive  property  of  this  peculiar  form  oforgatii-ed 
matter,  to  which  tiio  name  of  cartilage  has  been  given,  is 
elasticity,  on  which  depends  the  specific  use  of  this  suh- 
stance  in  the  economy.  It  is  mainly  an  adjunct  to  Ixmes. 
cotmteracling  ctTlain  evils  wliieb,  but  for  the  intervention  of 
some  substance  of  this  kind,  must  necessartly  have  resu)to<l 
from  the  hard  unyielding  nature  of  the  osseous  fibres.  Co- 
vering the  extremities  of  bones,  or  interposed  between  layers 
of  bony  fibres,  without  in  the  least  dimimshing  (he  firmness 
and  strength  of  tho  osseous  fibres,  it  enables  the  Inines  to 
yield  in  tiie  shocks  to  which  tho  body  is  expose<l  in  tiie 
ever-varying  movements  of  tho  frame,  defends  tliem  from 
fracture  ami  dUidacerocnt,  and  at  the  same  time  protects  the 
great  centres  of  the  nervous  system,  tho  spinal  rbortl  and 
brain,  from  the  concussions  and  jars  to  whirli  these  tender 
and  lichcate  organs  would,  but  for  its  interposition,  have 
been  constantly  cxposwl.  (Bostoek  s ElfmrtilH  of  Phtj\i 
otogui  Grainger's  of  (ionertil  Analomy ; and 

Smiinwiiod  Smith's  P/fihtSojihy  of  Hmlth.) 

CARTMEI...  [L.vNCASHtRE.^ 

C.VRTOON,  from  ‘ carta,'  pojn>r,  * enrtone.*  large  pajicr 
lUil.:  a word  usixl  by  artists  to  signify  the  full-sixtsl  draw- 
ings or  studies  made  in  chalks,  or  budy-eoluur  (/cmpmi.  as 
it-  is  culled  in  Italy),  preparatory  to  executing  any  great 
work  cither  in  oil-eolour  or  fresco.  Cartoons  are  also  made 
when  the  design  is  to  be  copied  in  tapesliy. 

The  preparation  for  making  cartoons  is  very  simple;  seve- 
ral sheets  of  paper  arc  posted  together  at  the  edges,  and  then 
strained  on  a frame  of  the  size  required.  SninetimcK  the 
surface  isyinmcrf,*  that  is,  washe<l  with  n general  colour  or 
ground,  but  more  frequently  llio  paper  is  left  in  its  natural 
state,  and  the  drawing  is  made  either  in  chalks  or,  ns  aliove 
statcHl,  in  diatemper.  When  only  two  colour*  are  used,  as 
black  and  white,  or  brown  and  wljile,  it  is  called  * in  chiaro 
’Kcuro,’  I'.e.  light  and  shade.  The  cartoon  being  finisheil,  it 
is  transferred  cither  hy  laying  it  u|xm  the  canvass  on  which 
the  picture  is  to  be  painted,  and  tracing  the  lines  ihrougit 
with  a hard  point  (powdered  charcoal,  or  black  lead,  or  chalk 
being  first  nibbe<l  on  the  back  of  it.  or  on  paper  placed  be- 
tween it  and  the  canvass),  or  lines  are  drawn  over  it  per- 
pendicularly and  Ivorizontally  at  equal  di-tanccs  ; and  exactly 
corresponding  lines  or  squares  bi-ing  made  on  the  canvass, 
tho  parts  of  the  cartoon  are  carefully  copied  into  them,  ami 
tho  ojlouring  is  then  commenced.  Tlie  injury  which  tho 
drawing  of  lines  over  it  might  do  to  the  cartoon  may  be 
avoidM  by  straining  threarls  across  it  from  pins  at  the  re- 
quired dii-tanses  round  the  frame.  In  frefco  painting  ilie 
plaster  on  which  the  work  is  to  be  executed  roust  lie  wet, 
and  only  a small  jwrtion  can  theixTon*  bo  romplete<l  at  a 
j lime  ; the  Irunsfer  of  tho  cartoon  is  efleeleil  here  in  small 
I compartments,  cither  by  Irieing  ns  much  as  the  artist  means 
! to  finish,  or  by  pricking  the  lines  through. 

1 The  great  roasters  seldom  comroeured  any  oxlcnrive  pio« 
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ture  wiUmnt  first  mnVin;;  sliuJirs  or  rarloons  in  r/ntrro  'jtrurn. 
Many  of  llio«^  by  HafTaollo.  Ami.  Mai»i(»f»n:i,  Dimicnirhino, 
tlic  (’anuri.  ami  oibors.  remain  fo  attest  l!>e  laboriinis  flili- 
j:omv*  nn>l  raro  with  whirli  llieir  ^'rent  works  wero  aecom- 
pHshc^.  ihii  means  the  rompositam,  drawing,  expros- 
Biot),  ami  bcht  an<l  shade,  were  all  nerfeetod  bofore  the 
oolourinj;  of  the  picture  was  nttempU-d.  and  as  these  may 
be  said  to  eniistilute  the  hi}»hcst  qtiablics  of  art,  the  schools 
that  r'lictly  attended  to  them,  vi*.  the  Homan,  Florentine, 
and  Bulognv.se,  are  etnincntly  disiitigutshed  for  their 
style. 

The  finest  s]>eeimens  of  cartoons  that  are  known  arc  those 
exocute«l  by  Kaflaclle  d’Urbino,  which  were  sent  to  Flanders, 
in  the  reij?n  of  Pope  Leo  X..  to  be  copied  in  tapestry,  in  two 
sets.  Ono  was  itjtended  fi>r  the  tleroralion  of  the  ponti- 
fti'al  apartments  in  the  Vatican  ; the  other  as  a present 
fri»m  the  pope  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  The  ta|>ostries 
(only  shadows  of  RnfiTueUe’s  exquisite  designs)  were  fini>hod, 
and  one  set  is  now  in  Rome.  The  other  w.is  in  England 
till  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  when  it  was  purchasol  and  car- 
ried to  Spain  by  the  Spanish  ainbassadur.* 

The  eartoons,  originally  twenty-five  in  munher.  were  left 
neglected  at  Brnsk-Is,  and  most  of  them  seem  to  have  luvm 
lost  or  destroyiMl.  A few  however  csi’npc<l  this  fate,  and  i 
Seven  are  now  in  England  in  his  Majesty’s  coHeition  at 
Hampton  Qitirt.  Their  history,  even  since  their  arrival  in 
England,  is  eventful.  T!)ey  wt*re  bouglit  in  Fhmdrrs  hv 
Rubens  ft»r  King  Charles  1.  At  the  «lispersii>n  and  sale  of 
the  royal  coUecli<m  the  carttvnna  were  si‘cured  to  the  country 
by  purchase,  by  Cromwell  H pai-ticular  command : at  whirji 
time,  we  arc  bild,  the  triumphs  of  .lulius  CiTvar  by  Andrea 
Mantegna  (still  preserved  at  Hampton  (.’oiirt)  wore  valued 
at  20''UA.  while  the  cartoons  of  Ratfuellc  were  estiinalcd  at 
only  ;tOO/.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  tlicy  wen.*  again  ■ 
consigned  to  neglect.  Tl)cy  had  been  sent  to  Mortlake  to  i 
Ixj  copierl  in  tapestry,  where  they  were  seriously  injunxl. } 
M’iUiam  HI.  bad  them  repaired,  and  built  a gallery  at ' 
Hampton  O'url  for  their  reception.  George  HI.  removed 
then)  to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  subsequently  to  M'indsor 
Castle.  They  wero  again  rcmo\o<l  to  Hampton  Court, 
where  they  mnv  are. 

The  cartoons  rt'prcsenl  the  following  striking  s)ibjects 
frvini  the  New  Testament - 

Paul  preaching  at  Athens. 

Tho  L>eath  of  Ananias. 

Klymas  the  Sorcerer  struck  with  blindness. 

(Jhrist  delivering  the  keys  to  St.  Peter. 

The  Sacriflfo  at  Lyslrn. 

The  Apostles  h«*aling  the  Sick  in  the  Temple. 

The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Kjshes. 

Piwluded  by  our  limits  from  entering  at  length  inb>  the 
merits  of  the  carOsms  of  Uairaclle,  we  would  still  earnestly 
dirci't  the  ntiention  of  our  readers  In  these  noble  creations 
of  genius.  They  will  W found  to  pos-ic^s  nil  tho  qualities 
that  dignify  art.  In  the  first  place,  they  display  the  greatest 
judgment  in  the  artist  i«i  the  selertlon  of  his  subjects, 
and  equal  skill  in  ».u*  manner  of  treating  them.  The 
compositions  are  in  the  highest  degree  masterly,  and  the 
stories  intcndeil  to  Ik.*  illustrate)!  are  told  with  the  greatest 
pcrnplruity.  In  tlio  details  they  exhibit  every  variety  of 
character  and  expression : the  mild  sublimity  of  our  Sa- 
viour, the  quiet  dignity  of  the  Apoailes,  admiration,  doubt, 
surprise,  pain,  fear,  down  to  the  careless  innocence  of  rhild- 
Imwl.  ore  all  i>ourlraye<l  with  a master’s  hand.  The  women 
arc  the  nios.1  perfect  delineations  of  grand  female  l>eauly, 
and  the  children,  wherever  tliey  arc  introduced,  are  models 
of  infantine  grace  and  simplicity.  In  the  arrangement  of 
dra|>ory  ILifTaellc  was  unrivalled,  and  the  cartoons  nfier  the  , 
finest  examples  of  excellence  in  this  respect.  The«>  exqui-  i 
site  works  cannot  be  too  often  nor  too  carefully  studied  by  ' 
those  who  desire  to  form  a pure  and  elevated  taste  indiwign. 
The  cartcMms  abovu  specified  have  be«.*n  engr.\ved  by  Do- 
ngny,  Audran,  and  Uollouuy;  there  arc  also  engravings 
of  a greater  number  than  those  in  the  English  coUcciion, 
suiuc  of  which  arc  taken  from  the  tapcstrii*’* : of  others  it  is 
iKrlteveil  the  originals  uo  bmger  oxisi.  Five  from  tajvestrics 
repri'seut  the  Adur.ition  of  the  Kings— Christ  appearing  to 
Mary  Magdalen — The  Disciplc.s  at  l-'mmaiis — The  .Murder  of 
the  InUfjcents  -The  Ascension.  Others  arc  descritn'd  bv 

• r«**i  .im!  I.miixht  lo  Kn.lsnit,  «biI  ribil'iletl 

.alfly  iu  l^iU4k:a,  Uit  ai  n»  oiii- 1.  • «r  iguBil,  itiry  Uiuclit  by  a 
fb<i-i;;uri,  «lw  loife  titi'm  lu  ilic  i-ontiaciit. 


Fca,  in  hi<i  * Descrizione  di  Romn.’  and  Snmcrcau,  a French 
artist,  cngravol  them,  with  tho  whole  series,  in  -Ito. 

Two  large  cartoons  by  Rafiaelle  are  in  the  possession  ol 
the  <luke  of  Buccleugh  ; and  two,  said  to  belong  to  the  set 
sent  to  Flanders,  are  in  the  king  of  Sardinia's  collection. 
There  was  a tapestry  from  a cartoon  by  Katfaellc,  repre- 
senting The  l>csrent  of  Christ  to  tho  Fathci^,  in  Limbo, 
which  the  Abbate  Foa  tells  us  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It 
was  engraved  by  Nic.  Beatricetto,  and  de-^cribed  by  Braun. 
Fur  some  further  interesting  particulars  un  this  su^ect,  the 
reader  is  referred  to‘I»toria  della  Vila,  &c.  di  Hafi'acllo 
Bnnffio  del  Sr.  (^uatremdre  de  Quincy,’  with  ample  notes  by 
its  translator  (inti>  Italian),  Franwsco  Longbena;  1 vol., 
Milano,  I..ortl  Francis  Egerton  has.  at  Bridgewater 

House,  two  very  fine  cartoons  in  black  chalk,  by  Annibale 
Caracci.  They  are  studies  for  parts  of  the  decoration  of  the 
Farnese  Palace  in  Rome,  and  offer  examples  of  the  free 
and  graml  stylo  of  design  which  chanictensod  this  ortists 
pencil. 

CARTWRIGHT.  EDMUND,  was  bom  April  24.  1743, 
at  Maniham,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham.  His  family 
was  amient  and  liighly  respectable,  and  had  suffered  in  iu 
fortune  on  account  of  its  attachment  to  tho  cause  of 
Charles  1.  Edmund  Cartwright  received  the  early  part  of 
his  education  at  Wakefield,  and  being  intendcil  for  the 
church,  ho  afterwards  went  to  Univenuly  College,  Oxford, 
ami  was  elected  a Fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  He  after- 
wards held  tho  living  of  Brampton,  near  Chesterfield, 
and  subsequently  he  removed  to  the  living  of  Ooadby- 
Marwood  in  Leieestershiro.  He  wrote  some  poetical  pieces 
at  an  early  age.  some  of  which  were  printed  aiionyroouMy. 
In  1 77*>  he  published  in  his  own  name  a legendary  poem, 
entitle)]  ‘ Arminia  and  Elvira,'  wlimh  was  receivol  with 
much  i rour,  and  s)ion  passi>d  through  several  editions. 
He  wrov  also  the  ‘ Prince  of  Peace'  and  • Sonnets  to  Emi- 
nent M«»n.’  He  was  for  a considerable  time  a contri- 
butor to  the  ‘ Monthly  Review.’  The  duties  of  his  calling 
were  bejiides  variol  by  a literary  correspondence  with  several 
eminent  individuals. 

In  the  summer  of  1 784,  during  a visit  at  Matlock,  hap- 
pening to  meet  with  several  gentlemen  from  Manche.ster, 
the  conversati'in  turned  upon  the  subject  of  mechanicaj 
weaving.  Dr.  Cartwright's  attention  had  never  been  di- 
recle»i  to  raechnnical  inventions,  but  though  in  his  fortieth 
year,  the  impulse  which  his  mind  reci*ived  from  this  act  i- 
d)*nta)  direction  of  its  flowers,  enabled  him,  by  the  following 
April,  to  bring  his  first  jiowcr-loom  into  action,  which, 
though  an  extremely  rudi?  machine,  soon  received  many 
valuable  improvements.  Its  first  introiluction  was  oppose)! 
both  by  manufacturers  and  their  workmen,  owing  to  various 
prejudices  : and  a mill  containing  600  of  his  l(K>ms,  the  first 
whi)*h  had  l»een  en'cled,  was  wilbilly  burnt  down.  In  1813 
there  were  not  more  than  2.300  pi)wor-looms  in  the  Unite<l 
Kingdom.  In  fact,  when  first  introduced,  am!  before  various 
improvements  were  mad©  in  it,  the  machine  was  scarcely 
equivalent  in  its  results  to  manual  labour.  By  a patlia- 
mentary  return  (No.  24.)  made  during  tlie  piescnt  sessiuii 
( 18:tfi),  the  niimlior  of  powcr-lonras  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  as  follows: — England,  9.5,975  ; Wales,  1939;  Scotland, 
17.721;  Ireland,  1516:  total.  117,151.  In  April,  1790, 
Dr.  Cartwright  took  out  a patent  for  combing  wool : aho 
gether  he  obtainc)!  ten  different  patents  fur  invenitons  and 
improvements  of  various  kimU.  In  1807,  a numlKw  of  the 
principal  cotton-spinners  memorialised  the  government  on 
Itehalf  of  Dr.  (Cartwright,  who  had  hitherto  reaped  little  ad- 
vantage from  the  exercise  of  his  inventive  talents.  He  also 
petitioiuHl  the  legislature  himself  in  support  of  his  claims  ; 
and  in  IB09  purliaiucnt  granted  him  10.000/.  for  ‘ the  g«K»d 
service  he  had  rendered  the  public  by  hU  invention  of 
weaving.*  This  was  a smaller  sum  than  he  had  expendetl 
on  his  projects,  but  it  enabled  him  to  pass  the  reniBinder  of 
his  days  in  o.'isc  and  comfort.  He  dtwl  October  30,  1823, 
in  the  81st  year  of  hU  ftge. 

CARTW  RIGHT.  JOHN,  bmther  of  the  preceding,  was 
b))rn  in  1749.  at  Marnham.  and  entered  the  navy  at  an 
early  age.  Soon  after  hss  thirtieth  year,  ho  published 
‘ Letters  on  .American  Imlependencc and  though  attached 
to  his  profession,  he  ileclined  taking  part  in  the  stniggle 
which  ensiH*d  lK*twcen  tho  mother  couiKry  and  the  North 
American  colonies.  In  1775,  he  receive)!  a major's  commis- 
sion in  tho  Nottinghamshire  militia,  on  appointment  which 
the  ministry  regarded  with  displeasure.  The  attainment  of 
annual  pariiamonU  and  univerBol  suffrage  bec&mo  th«ol>* 
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joct  (if  his  exertions . and  to  further  this  end  he  was  activo 
m establishing  thu  Society  for  Conslilutional  Information, 
and  in  co-uiieraiing  with  Tooke,  Ilaniy,  Tlielwall,  and 
other  ailvoiTatcs  of  refunn.  He  wosawilnoss  on  the  trial 
of  the  above  individuaU;  and  in  1819,  was  himself  the 
object  of  an  ex  officio  projifrution,  for  having  with  others 
taken  steps  for  procuring  a * legisiutorial  attorney’  to  bo  re- 
liinu'd  to  parliament  for  the  then  unrepresented  town  of 
ilirmingham.  His  name  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  the  question  of  parliamentary  rcfurin. 
]»rd  Uyron,  when  presenting  a petition  from  him  in  1813, 
said  ' He  is  a mati  who>e  long  life  has  been  s|Mmt  m one 
unceasing  strugL'le  the  liberty  of  the  subject.'  He  pos> 
sessed  consideralde  intelligence  and  ingenuity,  and  was 
iho  author  of  several  useful  projects,  and  a number  of 
lamphlots  and  occasional  addresses.  Fox  once  }ussed  a 
nub  eiilrtguim  on  his  public  and  private  cliararter.  Though 
ri'lai.iing  his  commission  in  the  navy,  he  was  invariubiy 
callc'l  Major  Cartwright.  Ho  dieil  ‘-’.ird  .September,  18*24, 
au<l  would  have  coiupleted  his  eighty-fourth  year  on  the 
*28lh.  A bronze  statue  has  been  enacted  to  his  memory  in 
Uiirton  Crescent.  London,  by  contributions  from  his  ad- 
mirers and  friends. 

(/.i/e  and  ('orretpondenee  of  Major  Curtwright,  eilitod 
by  his  nlwe,  F.  1)  Cartwright,  2 vois.,  Bvo.,  London.  1826.) 

CWIIUN'CCLA,  a name  applied  by  liotauists  to  pro* 
luberanres  found  occasionally  surrounding  the  hdum  of  a 
seed.  It  is  sometimes  also  called  a strnphiloa.  l^arta  of 
this  kind  occur  on  the  seeds  of  Kuplmrhia  I.,aihvris. 

C.VliUS,  MARCUS  AURELIUS,  prefect  of  the  prro- 
toriuin  under  the  Rmperor  Probiis.  succeeded  him  by  tbo 
nonmuition  of  the  soldiers,  after  they  had  murdered  Pro- 
bus,  A i>.  ‘J82.  in  his  cumn  near  Sinnium  m the  Illyricutn. 
Cnrus  wus  a native  of  Nartx).  an  old  Roman  nilony.  and  as 
such  ho  prided  himsedf  in  being  a Roman  citizen  by  birth. 
(St'S  hi.s  letter  to  the  senate  announcing  his  nomination,  in 
V.ipiscus,  lli^ioria  Aasmta.)  Ho  made  war  againsg  the 
S-innatians,  and  defeated  them.  He  marched  next  against 
the  Persians,  a.d.  283,  and  took  with  him  his  younger  &<m 
Numcrianus,  leaving  his  elder  wn  Carinns  to  rule  over 
Ilnlr,  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  west,  in  his  absenco. 
Carus  overran  Mesojmtawiia,  and  conqucre«i  Seleueiti  .and 
Cte«iplion,  after  which,  ns  he  was  encam]>eii  beyond  tlio 
Tigris,  a great  thunder-storm  arose,  and  it  was  reported  that 
the  Kin|<eror  was  killwl  in  his  tent  by  llie  lightning:  the 
servants  upon  tliis  set  ilru  to  his  tent,  and  liis  b'»ly  was 
consume*!.  His  secrclAry,  Calpumius,  however,  in  a letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  Pndert  of  Rome,  !>aitl  llial  the  Em* 
jHTor,  who  was  already  ill,  died  during  the  stono.  But  the 
Hir*mgest  suspicions  resle*!  upon  Arrins  Aper,  Prefect  of  the 
Pra'tonum.  the  same  who  soon  after  killed  Numerianua. 
Cams  reigned  aliout  seventeen  months.  Ho  was  succeeded 
bj  his  two  sons  Carinns  and  Numcrianus. 


Cuia  of  Caras. 

lilftl  Maaaiioi.  Aetouil  Siw.  Gold.  75  ffTalas.] 
CARVING,  the  art  of  forming  any  hard  materials  into  a 
pr»poM-*l  shape  or  tlgurc  by  menus  of  sharp  iiistruniviits.  It 
is  usually  iimlerstuod  to  refer  exclusively  to  works  in  ivory 
or  wood,  to  di.Htinginsh  it  from  carving  m marble  or  stone, 
which  comes  under  the  Ceitn  truljdure ; or  in  metals,  when 
It  IS  callctl  eheming. 

'I'he  antients  ii»c<l  ivory  to  a great  extent  in  works  of  art. 
and  its  union  with  gold,  calleti  by  the  Greeks  chryuflephan^ 
Uue  sculptun*.  was  adopteil  by  the  greatest  artists.  Tho 
colossal  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  at  Kli*.  by  Phidias, 
was  one  of  the  most  ctdebrated  examples  of  this  combina- 
tion. In  later  times  caning  in  ivory  nas  been  confined  to 
sraalhr  objects,  as  hgures.  reliefs,  enriHiments  of  Howers. 
fruit,  and  other  devices  on  vases  and  ciq>»,  and  such  objects 
of  general  use.  Tho  instmmeiiis  uae*l  Ibr  t'arving  in  nory 
are  very  Minilar  to  those  employetl  in  working  in  marble, 
con>istin;r  of  chisels  of  different  sizes,  saws,  rasjrs,  ami  files ; 
tin*  i^vdishing  is  effwle*!,  as  in  marble,  by  friction. 

WoikI  of  ulniot  everv  description  was  a favourite  mate- 
rial for  carving  among  tbo  antieutti : and,  after  clay. 


was  doubtless,  from  the  facility  of  cutting  it,  the  first  sub* 
stance  used  for  imitative  art.  Some  figures  of  very  t«* 
mule  antiquity  fouud  in  the  tombs  in  Egypt  are  of  syci* 
mure.  In  Greece  many  of  the  statues  of  the  gods  were  of 
wood;  and  all  thoso  attributed  to  tho  first  Dmdalus  were 
of  that  material,  from  which  circumstance  indued  woudun 
figures  were  called  AaUaXa,  or  Doxlultan.  M’oo*l  seems  to 
have  l>ecn  used  fur  sculpture  lung  alter  more  valuable  and 
durahli>  materials  were  employed.  Pliny  and  PaUhanias 
describe  many  of  the.se  works,  and  meiilioti  tbo  varieties  of 
wood  of  winch  they  were  made.  Among  them  were  the  nok, 
ebony,  fir,  ewdar,  box.  citruii,  cypress,  beech,  tig,  inyrtlu 
olive,  palm,  poplar,  vme,  &c.,  &c. 

For  a long  period  in  modern  times  there  was  a great  de- 
mand for  fine  wood-carvings.  Hic  elaborately  worked 
Gothic  screens,  choir-seats,  and  doks.  ia  mo-t  ofmir  rathe* 
drais  and  colleges,  canopies,  frames  for  d<Mirs  and  pu  iurcs, 
cabinets  and  indce*i  every  deKrripliun  of  funiitun’.  nre  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  to  wbirii  it  was  einpUiycil,  ami  u(  (no 
skill  of  the  artists.  It  must  be  admiltctl  that  uiiiuv  of  ibv>u 
pcrrurmanccs  display  moro  abdity  in  the  workmuiiKhip  than 
good  taste  in  the  design,  being,  where  figures  ar<'  rntm- 
duecd.  cbiclly  of  grotesque  and  not  unfrequently  imlehe.iie 
subjects.  Tiiero  are.  however,  specimens  ufehusCe  dcMgii, 
as  well  as  caicful  execution. 

One  of  the  mo:.l  eminent  modem  carvers  in  wotxl  was 
Gnndling  Gibbon,  a native  of  England.  He  w.-vs  imidi 
emnloyed  by  Charles  II.,  particularly  .it  Wiiidh-  r C.i.-tlo 
and  Hampton  Court.  In  London  the  choir  «f  St.  Ihiuls 
may  be  instanced  as  a work  of  this  artist.  Many  of  his 
, best  perfurmancv“s  are  at  the  country  re^idem^'s  of  some  of 
the  English  nobility  : the  specitiiuns  at  Chatsworih.  lliu  »eut 
of  the  Duke  of  DevunKihire.  arc  aduiirable  imitations  of  na- 
ture. They  c»>n^isl  gen  rally  of  <leud  game,  sporliug  tackle, 
fruit,  tiowers.  h:c.,  &.c.  Gibbon  died  in  1721. 

The  German  and  Flemish  carvers  in  ivory  and  wood 
were  also  very  distinguished. 

The  wootls  preJ'errwl  by  mo<lcm  carvers  uro  the  |K*ar, 
lime,  American  pine,  maple,  oak,  and  box : ami  thu  tools 
they  employ  are  round  hollow  cln>eU  called  guugo.:  i.tliers 
with  an  angular  extremity  callud  from  the  »Uape  V tools; 
tlat  chisels  of  various  sizes,  and  file*.  A mallet  is  somu- 
times  use*l.  but  pressure,  or  u sliarp  blow  from  the  bottom 
or  heel  of  the  hand  is  generally  prefemnl.  Tlie  surface  is 
cleam>d  and  polished  with  sand-pa|>er»  of  different  qualities, 
by  pumiec-stune.  and  by  friction. 

' In  preparing  wooden  blocks  for  printing  from,  the  object 
iseiigraviHl  with  in.5triiinenti*  similar  to  tbos«  coinmouly 
nstcl  for  engraving.  This  branch  of  the  art  d'.es  not  there- 
fore properly  come  under  the  term  * carving.* 

C.\RY.  [FAi-KLANn,  Lokp.] 

CA'RVA,  tlio  botanical  name  of  the  genus  of  North 
American  trees  which  compreliends  the  various  kimU  of 
hickory.  It  was  fomierly  combined  wiUi  Juglaiis.  nr  the 
true  walnut;  but  it  is  distinguislieil  by  tho  shell  of  its  nuts 
not  being  deeply  furrowed,  and  by  the  catkins  of  tho  male 
(lowers  growing  in  threes.  This  must  not  be  confoundt-d 
with  eareyn.  a genus  of  Indian  myrtareic. 

Several  species  of  hickory  are  m.*ugnizcd  by  botanists; 
but,  according  to  Michaiix.  the  timlwr  of  them  all  ia  so 
similar  in  ((uality  that  it  is  impossible  to  dixtiiiguish  it 
The  bark  of  the  hickory  is  in  all  rases  remarkable  for  tlie 
lozunge-shaperl  arrangement  of  its  w&xly  li.^aue;  the  wood 
IS  coarsu-tiraiiied.  very  heavy,  excoeilingly  lough  aud  strong, 
and  red  at  the  heart : but  on  the  other  hand  it  decays  quickly 
wlieuex|vosed  to  the  weather,  and  it  is  subject  to  be  nttaekoil 
by  worms.  It  is  on  these  a<-cuunt>  chiefly  citiidoyed  fur  the 
shafts  and  .springs  of  rarriages,  for  large  screws,  such 

those  of  iKtokbinders*  presses  for  bows,  ehair-burks 
whip  liandles,  wnodi-n-cogged  wheels,  hoops  for  casks,  and 
a variety  of  similur  purp«>*es.  When  burnt.  hickory-woo<l 
consunms  slowlv,  gives  out  a great  heat,  and  forms  a heavy 
coal,  which  remaina  glowing  for  a long  while  : it  is  con* 
sidored  to  be  upon  the  whole  the  best  of  all  woovls  fur  fuel : 
it  has  however  the  fault  of  crackling  and  scattering  alniut 
its  sparks. 

Tite  r>!lnwinp  ore  the  principal  kiruls  of  hickory: — 

I.  f'onnt  ohr/eformi-s.  the  Pecan  or  Fecuna  nut.  (Jug 
Ians  uiigii-iifidia,  Hort.  Ke/c.)  This  is  a swamp  spoc.c.s,  wiih 
a sh-ii'b  r >retn.  soiiietimesaamuchas  ?U  feet  high.  Its  leaves 
are  a foot  to  18  inches  long:  their  stalk-s  arc  duwny;  the 
leullets,  u Inch  arc  2 or  .3  inches  long,  or  as  much  as  5 inches 
ou  Very  s' rung  shoots,  are  taper-poiutod  and  finuly  surroteil. 
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Tlieir  nuts  are  oblonj',  very  smooth,  angular  in  only  a slight 
degree,  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and  thinner  bhuUed 
/ban  the  other  sorts.  The  kernel  is  pwl  to  oat,  and  by 
far  the  best  of  the  hickories ; on  this  a<*fuunt  the  nuts  are 
A small  artifle  of  North  American  trade.  I'he  pecan  nut 
Is  found  in  Upper  l^ouisiana  ajtd  Now  Orleans.  U is  com- 
mon on  the  hanks  of  rivers  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Ar- 
kansas. It  docs  not  occur,  except  in  straggling  specimens, 
more  than  ‘iOO  miles  above  the  month  of  the  Ohio. 

'2.  Carya  sulcata,  thick-sheU-bavk  hickory,  Springfield 
or  Gloucester  nut  iJughms  lacininm,  Michaux).  very  com- 
mon in  all  the  low  grounds  adjoining  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributnrii%  whoiv.  along  with  tliree-thornctl  gloditschias, 
black  walnuts.  V'irginian  bird-cherries,  Atnurican  elms, 
planes,  and  dilfcrent  species  of  Acer,  it  forms  dense  forests ; 
)t  is  seldom  found  west  of  the  AUeghauies.  lu  trunk  is 
as  much  as  8D  feet  high,  ou  which  it  lias  a noble  spreading 
head.  Its  bark,  like  that  of  some  of  the  other  hickories,  strips 
ofi'  in  ribands  from  one  to  three  feet  long,  which  separate  at 
tlieir  extremities  and  curl  backwanls.  finally  adhering  to  the 
trunk  only  by  their  middle.  The  leaves  vary  in  length 
from  H to  20  inches  ; in  form  they  are  very  like  those  of 
C.  a/ha.  but  they  iiNually  have  (I  or  8 leaflets  instead  of  4, 
which  is  the  invariable  number  in  that  species.  The  nuts 
are  oblong.  shar|)-pointed  at  each  end,  wiili  four  elevated 
angles,  and  a thick  blieil  of  a yellowish  brown  colour,  not 
white  fis  in  C.  alba-  They  arc  brought  to  market  in  North 
America  under  some  of  the  names  mentioned  above. 

3.  Ctirv'i  aUnt,  white-slull-bark,  shag-bark,  scaly-bnrk 
hickory  {Ju"Uws  rquatmia,  Michaux).  Tlic  shnggy  ap- 
Itearance  of  the  bark,  adverted  to  in  s|H*aking  of  the  last 
species,  has  rauHc<l  the  above  names  io  be  applied  to  tins 
comuiun  species.  It  extends  from  South  Carolina  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Portland  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
where  It  is  said  to  disappear.  It  is  the  most  slcnder-slemincd 
of  all  the  hickories,  its  trunk  being  sometimes  60  or  foel 
high  and  not  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  descrilied 
as  a magnificent  tree  in  its  native  forests.  Tiie  young  huds 
are  w rvxly  and  slightly  orangc-ctduurcd.  The  leaves  are  often 
20  inches  long  ; they  have  only  four  Icafluts  and  an  odd  one, 
which  are  smooth  and  bright  green  above,  finelv  downy  on 
the  under  side,  and  serrated  at  the  edge.  The  nuts  arc 
whitish,  ncarlv  round,  hanlly  pointed  at  each  end,  angular, 
compressed,  Oiirk-shellcd,  remarkably  small  in  pro^Kirtion 
lu  tlio  size  of  liic  fruit  with  its  lleshy  rind  upon  it.  The 
kernel  is  next  in  quality  to  that  of^tlie  Pecan  nut.  They 
form  a common  article  of  market  commerce. 

A.  Citrya  tnmentosn,  mocker-nut  hickory  ; so  called  in 
consequence  of  the  smallnesi  of  the  kernel  comjiared  with 
the  size  of  the  nut.  Its  leaflets  arc  frutu  7 to  V in  numlicr, 
slightly  round,  very  dowmy  on  the  under  side  ; they  become 
bright  yellow  in  the  autumn.  The  Icaf-budx  arc  thick, 
short,  whitish-grey,  and  very  hard  in  the  winter  season. 
The  nuts  are  scs&ilc,  roundish,  and  enclosed  in  a rind  which 
only  opens  half-wav  to  let  them  dropout;  they  arc  light 
brown,  angular,  an^  verv  little  jwinted.  The  bark  of  tliis 
species  does  not  scale  off,  but  rends  into  deep  fissures.  It 
grows  the  slowest  of  uU  the  hickories ; and  is  found  chiefly 
in  forests  from  New  England  to  Virginia,  and  in  the  Allc- 
ghanies;  Pursh  says,  in  fertile  soils;  but  Michaux  adds, 
that  it  neA'crthcless  is  the  cniy  hickory  which  makes  its 
appearance  in  those  sterile  tracts  eallcfl  pine-barreus,  where 
huwever  it  is  only  a scrubby  bush.  In  the  most  favourable 
situations  it  rarely  grows  more  than  60  feci  high,  and  is 
usually  a gnarled  inelegant  tree.  Nultall  meiuions  a va- 
riety of  this  species  as  occurring  a few  miles  from  Pliiladcl- 
phia,  with  ‘ frriit  nearly  twice  the  ordinai7  size,  as  large  as 
an  apple.' 

5.  Corya  m»crocarpa.“-I-eaflets  about  five,  oblong-lance- 
olate, sharply  serrate,  and  obviously  tai>ered  to  the  point ; 
smotith  on  each  side,  glandular  beneath.  Fruit  roundish, 
with  a small  tUin-shellcd  nut,  which  is  somewhat  quadran- 
guldr,  and  abruptly  rounded  at  the  end,  with  a very  small 
point.  According  to  Nuttall,  this  is  found  wild  on  the  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  vicinity  of  PhiUidelphia,  where  it 
forms  a large  tree  with  an  oven  bark.  'Hie  fruit  is  much 
like  that  of  C.  toincntosa,  and  eatable,  but  very  sniull,  not 
exceefling  the  size  of  a nutmeg. 

6.  Carya  amara,  bitter  nut,  or  swamp  hickory;  found 
from  the  state  of  Vermont  in  the  mirth,  us  far  as  the  most 
wmlhern  parts  of  tlio  .Ainciican  Union.  In  wtsida  near 
New  York  Michaux  measured  several  individuals  which 
were  10  or  12  feet  in  circumlercnce,  and  frotn  70  to 


80  feet  high , but  in  general  it  U smaller.  It  U the 
latest  in  leafing  of  all  the  hickories.  The  leafleU  are  7 to 
9 in  number,  smooth,  coarsely  and  irregularly  acrmled, 
long,  lanceolate,  and  more  wrinkled  than  in  other  species. 
The  fruit  is  smalt,  roundish,  with  a thin  rind;  the  nuts  are 
olwYAte,  depressed  at  the  end,  with  a central  projecting 
point ; they  have  no  angles,  and  are  broader  than  they  aie 
long  : the  shell  is  thin  and  brittle,  and  the  kernel  so  bitter 
ami  austere  that  even  squirrels  rtTu^^e  to  eat  it.  This  species 
is  easily  known  in  winter  by  its  yellow  buds. 

7.  Carya  aquatira,  found  only  in  llie  lower  parts  of  the 
southern  stales  of  the  American  Union,  in  swamps,  and  by 
the  side  of  diLehes  surrounding  rice  fields,  along  with  red 
maples,  deciduous  cypresses,  and  Carolina  fioplars.  It  is 
readily  known  by  its  very  narrow  ta)>er-pointed  leaflets, 
which  vary  in  number  from  9 to  11.  Its  fruit  is  small, 
ovate,  tuberculuted,  angular,  and  placed  u|Km  stalks  in  hule 
clusters.  The  nuts  arc  bright  brown,  ovate,  angular,  but 
little  jiointed  at  either  end  ; they  arc  very  thin-shelled,  and 
contain  an  extremely  little  kernel.  The  tree  grows  from 
40  to  60  feet  high,  and  is  of  much  less  value  than  the  other 
s|>ecics- 

8.  Carya  fiorcina,  the  pig-nut  hickory,  or  bog-nut.  Tliis 
is  most  common  in  the  middle  states,  beginning  with  l^u- 
eai>ter  county,  Pennsylvania,  In  the  north.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  trees  in  the  United  States,  growing  to  the  height  of 
70  or  80  feet,  with  a diameter  of  3 or  4 feet,  lu  brown 
shoots  and  oval  very  small  buds  distinguish  it  in  winter. 
Tiic  leaflets  aro  lanceolate,  very  taiier-pointcU,  regularly 
serrateil,  and  from  3 to  7 in  number  ; they  are  quite  smooth 
on  each  side,  and  on  vigorous  shoots  in  shady  places  their 
stalks  arc  violet.  The  fruit  is  sessile,  and  varies  in  form 
from  pyriform  to  spherical : its  little  nuts  correspond  in  this 
respect  with  their  rind;  they  aro  scarcely  at  all  angular, 
ami  always  rounded  at  the  apex,  with  a sharp  point ; their 
shell  is  very  thick  and  hard,  their  kernel  sweet  but  small, 
and  difficult  to  extract. 

9.  Carya  mi/rn/jc<r/ormf>,  nutmeg  hickory.  This  is  a 
little  brown  species,  of  which  Michaux  obtained  a singlo 
branch  with  about  30  nuts,  at  Charlestow  n,  from  a negro 
gardener,  w ho  procured  them  in  the  ncighbourhoo<l  of  that 
city.  Its  leaves  are  like  those  of  C.  aquatica,  but  not  quite 
so  long  and  narrow.  The  fruit  is  sessile,  oval,  tubcrculated, 
and  contains  a small,  smooth,  brow’ii,  striated  nut.  with  an 
exceedingly  thick  shell,  and  a very  small  kernel.  ElhoU, 
who  resided  near  Ciiarlestown,  and  wn'te  on  the  plants  of 
Carolina,  could  never  gain  any  further  iulelligcncc  of  this 
plant. 

(See  Michaux’s  Arbret  Forestiers  de  tAmei  ique  Septen- 
trionale  fur  further  details  regarding  these  trees,  m(>!,t  of 
which  are  found  growing  in  the  plantations  of  Great  B-'itain.) 

CaARYA'TIDES  (Kapi'drt^ic),  female  figures  em- 
plovcil  in  architecture  in  place  of  columns,  like  Atlantes 
and  Telamones.  V’ilmvius  attributes  the  origin  of  Caryatid 
figures  to  the  cireumatanco  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carja,  a 
city  of  Pelo|K>nncsu8,  taking  part  with  the  Pcisiatis  during 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  ami  their  consequent  punishment 
the  men  were  slain,  and  the  women  carried  into  captivity  , 
and  their  ignominy  was  perpetuateil  by  the  employment  of 
figures,  Kimilar  to  the  women  of  Caryec,  in  place  uf  columns. 
This  nb.sunl  story  however  is  hardly  worth  relating.  It  h:u 
sometimes  been  conjectured  that  these  figurus  represent 
the  virgins  who  celebrated  the  wun>hip  of  Diana ; but  tho 
belter  opinion  probably  is,  that  they  represent  Athenian 
virgins  carrying  on  their  beads  the  saereil  vessels  used  in 
roUgious  ceremonies.  Tlio  use  of  Caryatid  figures  appears 
to  W more  aiUietU  than  the  date  of  the  story  told  by  \ itru- 
vms ; like  many  other  forms  of  art,  they  were  must  probably 
drawn  from  Egy  pt. 

Six  beautiful  Caryatid  figures  were  employed  in  the 
Pandrosion.  one  of  the  buildings  on  the  acru]H>lis  of  Athens. 
Tlie  norlbein  portico  of  the  Pandrosion  had  six  Ionic  co- 
lumns, four  in  front,  and  one  on  each  flank : the  southern 
portico  was  supported  by  six  t.aryalid  figures,  four  in  front, 
and  one  on  each  Hank.  They  were  placed  u{>on  a base- 
ment, and  supported  an  enriched  entablature.  (Stuart's 
A/hens,  vol.  ii.,  Plates.)  One  of  the  figures  is  now  in  the 
British  MuMium  among  the  Elgin  collection.  The  execution 
of  this  figure  is  very  fine  - its  height  is  seven  feet  nine 
inches. 

At  tlie  sides  of  the  New  Pancras  Church,  Eoudon,  and  at 
the  east  end,  are  two  projecting  wings  with  four  Caryatid 
figures  in  each.  Tlic  wbolu  is  an  imitation  of  the  Pan* 
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droMon  ; but  tlio  aro  vary  ill  exMiited.  These 

Mcreftcencefl  furm  the  cmraucc  lu  the  plac’as  uf  sepulture 
uuder  the  church. 


[A  C^rjaiiil  figurv  from  lit*  r4iwlro«ion>  bow  ia  th*  Urik  MatrniB.) 

CAHYHDEA.  [Mkdusa.] 

CARYCHIUM.  [Plbkochrilits.] 

CARYOCATACTES.  (Corvjd.k.] 

CARYO'CAR,  the  only  penus  of  the  natural  onler 
Phizobnlaret^,  one  of  whose  species  yields  the  hutter'nut> 
of  the  London  fruiterers*  shops.  One  species  is  described 
by  Aublct  under  the  name  of  Pehfa  buttjrfiMa,  as  n large 
tree  with  a trunk  eighty  foot  high,  and  three  foot  in  dia> 
meter.  The  hark  is  greyish ; the  woo<l  reddish,  hard,  and 
compact.  The  loaves  are  opposite,  each  composetl  of  Uve 
leaflets  arranged  in  a palmaicd  tnanner,  the  central  leaflet 
Wing  the  largest,  the  two  lower  the  smallest ; they  aro  as 
it  were  articulated  with  the  end  of  a footstalk  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  hollowe<l  at  its  summit,  but  cylindrical  other* 
wise,  and  a little  enlarged  at  its  baso ; the  loallets  arc 
smooth,  oval,  and  pointed,  the  largest  seven  inches  long  by 
three  broad.  The  lIower*buds  arc  inclosed  in  two  great  op> 
posite  bracts.  The  flowers  grow  in  large  bunches  at  the 
cMrcmity  of  the  branches  and  the  twigs;  (heir  footstalks 
are  downy.  The  calyx  is  fleshy,  deeply  divided  into  fivo 
leathery  concave  rounded  parts.  The  corolla  has  five  largo 
white  petals.  The  stamens  aro  very  numerous.  The 
lH>rric8  are  covered  by  a rind  two  or  three  lines  thick,  and 
c<uisisting  internally  of  a buttery  vcllowish  subtance,  which 
nu-’lui  between  the  fingers,  and  which  is  sometimes  used  in 
C4X>king  instead  of  animal  butter.  Under  the  rind  lies  a 
stone  covered  all  over  with  slender  slings,  which  easily 
separate,  and  become  very  troublesome  to  those  who  open 
the  stones ; within  is  a kidney  shaped  kernel,  covered  with 
a brimnisU  membrane,  and  very  good  to  eat : it  U com* 
nionly  served  at  table.  It  is  called  pekea  by  tliu  blacks  in 
tlu'  neiglibourhond  of  Oyapoeo  in  French  Guiana,  where 
it  IS  much  cultivated.  The  species  that  furnishes  the 
hutler-nnis  of  the  London  markets  is  much  like  this,  but 
U calle<l  Tulu-youbu  by  tho  natives  of  Guiana,  and  differs 
ill  UaMiig  uj  stings  upon  (lio  surface  of  the  stone  of  its 


fruit:  this  is  thc/*cAea  fuf'crcu/osa  of  A ubiot;  the  Carywat 
tome.nU*sum  of  mo<lcrn  Lnitanists. 

Another  species,  the  6'aryocar  nuci/trum,  Wars  what 
are  called  the  Suwarrow  or  mure  properly  Saouari  nuU  of 
commerce.  It  has  only  three  leaflets  to  each  loaf,  eorh  with 
a toothed  margin,  and  a tapcr*poii.ied  extremity ; the 
flowers  are  very  largo,  deep  brown  externally,  and  rich 
crimson  in  the  inside ; tho  fruit  is  in  form  like  an  egg, 
covered  with  a thick  rough  brown  rind,  beneath  which  is  a 
soft  greenish  buttery  8ub.>tanre.  The  nut  lias  a stinging 
surface,  and  contains  a very  excellent  kernel,  from  which 
may  bo  extracted  au  oil  like  that  from  sweet  almonds.  All 
these  plants  are  figured  in  Aublet's  Plantes  de  la  Guians 
FVan^aise.  The  last  is  represented  in  the  Hotaniad  Maga- 
tine,  vol.  liv. ; but  there  appears  to  be  some  coulusiou  in 
the  account  there  given  of  the  plant. 

CARYOCRINITES.  [Crinoidua.] 

CARYOPHY'LLE..E.  a natural  order  of  plants,  the 
typo  of  which  may  be  considered  the  Dianthui  caryt/phyllus, 
or  common  garden  pink.  It  consists  of  plants  having  nar- 
row. opposite,  undivided  leaves,  arising  from  tumours  at  the 
arliculalions  of  the  stem;  flowers  with  a definite  number 
of  hypogynous  stamens ; a fruit  with  a central  placenta, 
and  seeds  that  usually  have  the  embrv  o rolled  round  mealy 
albumen.  The  s|}ecios  arc  in  many  ca.ses  mere  weeds,  in 
no  instances  have  they  properties  of  any  importance,  being 
mostly  inert ; but  are  occasionally  objects  of  cultivation  on 
account  of  their  pretty  flowers,  as  is  the  case  in  the  whole 
genus  Dianlhtu,  and  in  several  species  of  SHlene,  Agro- 
stemma.  Lychnis  and  SapontSTta.  The  order  has  always 
been  dividM  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  has  the  sepals 
combined  into  a tube,  and  tho  other  the  sepals  wholly  dis- 
tinct: these  are  now  considered  distinct  natural  orders,  tlie 
former  constituting  SUenacete;  the  latter  A/«inacc(?.  Of 
these  the  last>mciitioned  is  very  near  iUecebraeea,  and  for- 
merly contained  species  that  arc  now  known  to  belong  tc 
that  order. 
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(L%chni«  i^iaiidiAora.] 

1,  ttowrr;  9,  cahx ; 3,  iiivtil  an  l tinairns;  I.  » prUl,  «il1,  .Ia* 

mrn  aUariml:  S,  ■ntlH'r  tm|'ri*;>n4t«Hl ; S.  n ImcIc  vtim'  nf  ilie  t«m«:  Ovit, 

• ithcnl>t  rrBMtnioit  Bftrr  impifCBBtiun : M.ili^  tam<' witlivui  th« calys.  biwI 
••  it  u{i«'a«  »li«n  snaturv ; V.  iIk*  mbm  cut  buttiuiitaily. 

CARYOPHYLLIA  (zoology),  a genus  of  corals  of  the 
section  Madrephyllima  of  Dc  Blainville.  [M  vnRKFHVL- 

LI.«A.] 

CARYOPHYU.US  AROMA'TICUS.  the  clove  tree 
(in  liotuny).  is  an  evergreen  small  tree,  belonging  to  lliu 
natural  oixler  ,Vyr/acc/*»,  with  opposite,  ovate-lanceolate, 
setting,  leathery,  stalked  leaves,  an'l  a short  terminal  cluster 
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nf  flowers.  The  flower-stalks  are  {^een : the  cnlyx  eonnists 
of  a brownish-red  cylindrical  tube,  torminatml  by  fuur  ovale 
teeth  ; there  are  four  small  (^recni^h  concave  |)clals,  and  a 
lart^  cluster  of  yellow  stamens.  The  fVnit  is  an  oblnnir 
one-seederl  purple  berry,  crowned  by  the  persistent  teeth  of 
the  calyx.  All  (he  parts  are.  as  in  other  true  myrtaceous 
plants,  covcretl  with  dots  containinj;  the  essential  oil  peculiar 
to  the  species.  The  clove  is  a native  of  the  Moluccas,  whence 
it  has  b^n  carrieil  to  all  the  other  tropical  parts  of  the  world. 
Captain  Owen’s  people  found  it  apparently  wild  even  upon 
Fernando  Fo,  whither  it  had  lieen  probably  transported  by 
the  Portuf^ue.Hc.  The  cloves  of  tl>e  spice  shops  are  the 
liower-buds  of  this  plant,  cathered  l«fure  they  open,  and 
dried  in  the  sun  ; the  round  ball  at  their  ends  i.s  the  corolla 
iiielosinK  the  stamens:  tlic  quadruiiKular  part  below  is  the 
tul>e  of  iho  calyx ; and  the  four  teeth  are  the  divisions  of 
the  calyx.  The  name  ciove  is  a evnruption  of  tlio  French 
word  rhu,  a nail,  a name  that  has  been  suiricotitcd  by  the 
resemblance  of  the  dried  clove  to  such  a thins.  The  aro* 
malic:  sttiuulatint;  clfects  of  cloves  arc  well  known.  For  a 
RiMid  account  of  their  imruductiou  to  Europe,  consumption, 
. see  * Botanical  MoRazino,’  vol.  liv.,  t.  2750.  Ry  some 
inmiem  houmists,  the  genus  Cart/ophyliui  is  reduced  to 
J£H»enia. 


ICsryopbjIlvi  anmUrma.1 


The  Curyophyllns  Aromaticus  grows  naturally  in  New 
(•miiea  aiul  the  Molucca  islands,  fn-xn  which  hist  ex- 
i-liihiveiy  Kuro|ie  was  supplied  for  a long  time.  AlKJtit 
1 7ii0  ihu  French  introduced  it  into  the  Isle  of  France, 
of  Ihiuibon.  and  Ihu  Sechelivs,  ami  in  1771  into  Guiaiu. 
In  1708  the  cultivation  of  tins  treo  was  extended  to 
Sum.iira.  and  very  lately  it  has  been  intri.Klurcd  into 
ilriizit.  A tree  twelve  years  old  will  yield  from  5 to 
2ii  |kjuiv.1s  of  cloves  aiinunlly  : when  older  it  may  yielo 
a’lHkut  OU  pounds,  afler  which  the  quanliiy  again  dimi- 
nishes. But  n.'>  a single  stem  may  live  ld<Jycar«,  it  mav 
furnish  during  that  lime  IlUO  pounds  of  clove».  Kuril 
;-lu>e  in  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  Thu  external  enlour 
is  dark  brown,  appearing  as  if  rovered  with  musI  or  little 
Marts,  with  a boineM'lmt  fatty  coating.  Wlien  broken 
dcio>.s,  the  upiwaruncc  is  deeiiluilly  oily,  ami  oil  quickly 
;*xudes  from  the  exposed  broken  burfuces.  Thu  o>luur  is 
strung  uud  peculiar,  but  agreeable : the  taste  uromatie  and 
burning. 

.Several  varieties  of  cloves  arc  found  in  the  market.  Thu 
hlK  retire  of  cohmr  is  aUrihuiml  lo  liie  different  I'eavm  of 
.tie  vear  when  tlie  galhertiig  was  made.  1st.  .Soft  cloves. 
•kHv  I uIs<i  the  Dutch  ( torapanv’s  cloves:  ihe.se  h.we  gene 
rail)  been  distilled  once,  and  have  but  a laml  «xlour  and 
taste.  2nd.  Dry  cloves,  which  are  muetly  distinguished 
according  to  their  place  of  growth.  The  Englibh  Com- 


pany's cloves,  which  are  the  finest  sort,  are  of  a largo  size, 
and  of  a bright  reddish-brown  colour.  The  Amboy  na  are 
probably  the  soft  Dutch  clnvcs.  The  Bourbon  cloves  arc 
small : those  of  Guianu  are  still  buialler : these  two  last 
named  s>)rts  are  chiefly  useil  to  mix  with  the  former  and 
finer  kinds.  Analyzed  by  Tionimsdorff,  1000  parts  yielded 
of 

Volatile  oil  . . . .180  parts 

Scarcely  soluble  extractive  . . 4U 

Gum  .....  130 

Resin  .....  60 

Tannin  . . . . .130 

Ligninc 280 

Water  . . . . .180 

By  distillation  a Ihickish  oil  js  obtained,  which  is  at  first 
colourless,  hut  by  time  Itecumes  yellow  and  brown.  Its 
odour  partak:.^  sirongly  of  that  of  cloves;  its  taste  is  very 
fiery  and  aromatic ; it  re-acts  as  an  acid.  In  lime  tliero 
separates  from  it  a stcai'optcn  or  cloTe-camnhor,  culled 
curtfnphyflin.  This  principle  may  he  procured  in  greaie-'t 
quantity  from  the  English  Company’s  cloves,  more  sp.1* 
ringty  from  the  Bourbon  and  Cayenne  cloves:  in  some  it 
appears  to  be  altogether  wanting.  Owing  to  the  nrescncu  of 
so  much  oil,  cloves  cannot  be  powdereil  without  adding  sumo 
gum  or  sugar  during  the  process. 

Cloves  arc  employed  in  medicine,  and  also  more  exten- 
sively for  culinary  purposes.  When  received  into  the  sto- 
mach they  arc  powerfully  stimulant,  and  promote  diges- 
tion when  taken  along  with  food  which  is  insipid  or  diflictill 
of  digestion.  Though  the  action  is  generally  limited  to  the 
stomach,  yet  if  taken  in  excess,  ort  ie  uw  very  long  con- 
tinued, it  extends  to  the  brain,  cau.sng  giddiness  and  other 
inconveniences.  Cloves  may  be  giv  en  in  p»)wder,  along  with 
gum.  in  very  miKlerato  doses : Imt  the  infuainn  is  u prefer- 
able form.  Either  alone,  or  when  made  the  vehicle  for  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  nothing  so  eflectuully  and  safely  removea 
that  feeling  of  coldness  and  weight  about  the  stumneb  ex- 
perienced by  bystcrical  or  gouty  persons,  and  renders  it 
unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  alcoholic  stimulants,  sm  h 
as  brandy,  which  is  too  rrequcnlly  employed  under  such 
circumstances.  Oil  of  cloves  is  used  lo  drop  into  decay  ed 
teeth,  and  also  is  given  along  with  many  pnrgalivc  and 
other  meilicines  lo  ci>rn?cl  their  griping  tendencies. 

The  fruit  of  the  clove,  called  the  mother  clove,  posse-sscs 
little  odour  or  acrimony  : but  when  preserved  with  sugar  it 
forms  a gfxxl  condiment  to  be  eaten  at  dessert  bv  |itrs«>iis 
with  weak  dige-stion.  What  is  called  the  royal  clove  is 
merely  u monstrous  variety  of  tli;'i  vi>  described. 

The  buds  of  the  Calyptranthx  an?  cmplovud 

in  Brazil  as  a substitute  for  those  ul  th  Curyoyhyllut  <iro- 
rmi/iruf. 

CARYOTA,  a genus  of  palms,  with  pinnated  leaves 
and  wedge-shapud  luafluis,  strongly  toothed  at  the  extre- 
mity. It  has  muiKscious  polyandrous  flowers,  a fhiinewhat 
IKjllatc  stigma,  and  a one  or  two  Kc.-deil  pulpv  fruit,  with  ibo 
embryo  near  the  point  of  the  albumen.  The  best  known 
species.  Caryota  urens,  is  a native  of  most  of  the  tivpical 
parts  of  Asia,  especially  in  mountainous  situations,  where, 
acconling  to  Roxburgh,'  it  grows  to  be  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  palm  tnlie.  Iis  trunk  is  described  as  being  60  fuel 
high,  thick  in  proportion,  and  slightly  marked  with  aniiulur 
scars,  produced  by  the  full  of  its  leaves:  its  wooil  is  so  hard 
as  to  l«.‘  cut  with  some  diHicuUy.  and  u consequently  of  con- 
biderable  value,  provided  the  s’>lt  sap-wuuil  in  the  centre  is 
seniped  awnv.  Its  leaves  arc  piminto,  the  leallets  obliiju»?ly 
triungi.lar,  the  apex  of  thu  trianglu  being  the  (loiiit  where 
they  aro  aituched  to  the  stalk  : their  end  i'*  iricgu!:-..-|y 
toothed,  OB  if  bitten  or  gnawed  by  an  animal  nuchnirnUy 
prfe/H'trte) ; and  their  general  appearance  is  on  (his  urcouiil 
so  remarkable  that  Rumf  roiiiparcs  them  not  iimptlv  tn 
the  fin  of  a flsii.  The  mass  of  flowers  injtadi.r)  is  said  (■>  bo 
from  6 to  16  feet  long,  divided  into  many  simple  hraiiches, 
which  aa*  pretty  thickly  covered  with  innumerable  sessilo 
llow'crs.  The  fruit  is  called  a berry,  one-  'cllwl.  ruiindtsh, 
about  the  size  of  a plum,  with  a thin  vcDow  rind,  so  acrid 
that  it  produces  a severe  sensation  of  burning  if  applied  to  the 
skin  ; and  hence  its  name,  urrru.  It  is  generally  stated,  ap- 
parently upon  the  mithorityof  Rumf,  that  this  I'mldo  spocics 
of  palm  yields  no  sap  fit  for  manufacture  into  wine,  and 
that  the  sago  obtained  from  the  soft  ccnir.il  pan  of  its  stem 
is  of  such  inferior  quality  as  <«uly  to  bo  oriiploynl  in  timet 
of  famine.  Roxburgh  however  gives  a very  diffcreul  ac- 
couot  of  it.  He  savB,  ' This  tree  is  highly  valuable  to  tbt 
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tCvyolA  arrni.  A poftion  of  the  i>|>adlx>] 

natives  oi  the  countries  whero  it  in  plentj*,  it  yields 

them,  during  Iho  hot  season,  an  immense  quantity  of  toddy, 
or  palm  wine.  1 have  been  informed  Uiat  llie  best  trees 
will  yield  at  the  rate  of  ono  hundred  pint*  in  tho  twenty- 
four  hour*.  The  pith,  nr  farinaceou*  part,  of  the  trunk  of 
old  tret*  i*  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  naKo;  the  native* 
make  it  into  bread,  and  l>oil  it  into  thick  (;riud.  1 have 
reason  to  believe  this  substance  to  be  highly  nu(/ilious  ; I 


have  oaten  the  {;racl,  and  think  it  fully  a*  palatable  a*  tliat 
obtained  from  the  Malay  countries.’  This  rernarkahlo  ln*« 
is  not  imrommon  in  lu>t-houH.'a  where  palms  arc  rultivntctl. 

CASA'LK,  a province  and  town  of  the  ronlinental  Sar- 
dinian States.  The  province  i*  boundetl  to  the  N.  and  K. 
by  the  Po,  which  divitles  it  from  the  provinces  of  Vercolli 
and  Mortani,  on  the  S,  it  border*  on  the  province  of  Ales- 
sandria, and  on  the  W.  on  the  provinces  of  A*ti  ami  Turin. 
The  province  of  Casalc  formed  part  of  the  former  Marquisate 
of  Monlernto.  It  is  intersected  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  by  a 
rid'.'c  of  hills  which  divide  the  valley  of  the  Tunaro  from  that 
of  the  Po.  and  arc  known  by  the  name  uf  (he  hill*  of  Mon- 
fermto.  The  vine  thrives  on  this  tract,  which  produce*  some 
of  the  l>eiit  wine  in  PiiNltnont.  It  is  also  known  lor  its  trulflc*. 
A great  quantity  of  sheep  are  reared  in  the  province.  Rilk  is 
another  of  its  chief  product*.  The  population  of  the  pro- 
vince is  lO^.OOU.  divided  among  73  cuminunes.  (Serri^lnri, 
So!*gto  Staiutieo.)  The  chief  town,  Casule,  has  16,00o 
inhabitants,  n considerable  number  of  whom  are  .lews.  It 
is  situated  on  the  right  or  S.  bank  of  the  Pu.  is  fortified,  and 
Im*  an  old  castle  which  was  once  the  residence  of  the  mar- 
quises of  Monferralo.  The  town  ha.s  susiainetl  several 
sieges.  The  cathedral  has  a chapel  caseil  with  costly 
marble ; the  church  of  Santa  Caterina  is  rich  in  paintings, 
and  (hat  of  the  IXnninicaii*  is  also  worth  seeing.  Casalu 
ha*  several  palaces  belonging  to  the  nobility,  a theatre,  and 
a royal  college,  besides  a college  for  hoarders  kept  by  the 
father?  Sonia*chi.  There  are  several  manufactures  fur 
spinning  silk,  and  a considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn, 
wine,  and  other  agricultural  produce.  Casalc  is  a bishop's 
sec  and  tho  residence  of  the  inicndentenr  governor  oft  he  pro- 
vince, and  has  a Tribunale  di  Prefettura,  oreotirlof  Jusiice, 
from  which  appeals  lie  to  the  senate  or  supreme  court 
of  Turin.  The  town  of  Muncalvo.  with  3700  inhabitants  is 
next  toCasale  in  importance,  and  was  the  birthplace  uf  the 
painter  Caccit,  several  of  whose  painting*  are  seen  in  the 
church  and  convent  of  St.  Francis.  The  town  of  Cnsalc  is 
35  mile*  R.  of  Turin  and  18  N.N.W.  of  Alessandria. 

Cahalb  is  the  name  of  several  other  town*  in  Italv,  tho 
names  of  which  itegin  with  the  word  cnsalc,  which  isiferivi-d 
from  casa  * a house,'  and  meant  originally  a collection  of 
houses.  Such  are  : Casalmaggiore  in  the  province  of  Cru- 
roona  in  I^rabardy,  Casul  Pusierlcngo  in  the  province  of 
L>'di,  Cusaliutovo  in  CAlabria„&r. 

The  villages,  some  of  thorn  very  large,  in  the  island*  of 
Malta  and  Gozo,  are  also  called  Casali.  [IIIalta.] 

C.\SAN.  one  of  the  live  lirutenantrics  or  province*,  into 
whieli  the  former  kingdom  of  Casan  is  now  subdivided, 
forms  a portion  of  Asiatic  Kussia.  and  adjoins  the  province 
of  Nishni-Novgorod,  in  Westeni  Russia  in  Etiropc.  It  lies 
between  .54®  and  57®  N.  lat,  and  40®  and  5i®  E.  long. 
Tl\e  surface  i*  in  general  an  undulating  level,  the  south- 
eastern part  of  which  is  varied  by  the  vu'slern  branches  of 
(ho  Ural  mountains,  while  a small  rango  of  Iimi'stonc  hills, 
calleil  the  Undarian  Mountains,  runs  parallel  with  tlic 
right  bank  of  the  Volga,  but  nowhere  attains  a greater 
elevation  than  1000  feet.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about 
23.600  square  miles,  and  iis  population,  which  was  plwut 
840.000  at  the  close  of  the  last  centun’,  has  increased  to 
about  1,028.000,  of  whom  474.000  arc  Russians,  Poles,  and 
Cossacks,  245,000  Tartars,  235,000  Tshuwaslic*,  56,0(K» 
Cirras-iians,  (Tsheromisse*,)  and  lO.noO  Mordwinc*  and 
others.  It  is  divided  into  12  circles. 

The  principal  nver  in  Casan  is  the  Volga,  which  enter* 
it  from  ri.  Novgorwl  in  the  north  west,  runs  through  tho 
heart  of  the.  province,  where  it  is  increased  by  the  largo 
river  Kama,  and  quits  it  in  the  south,  on  the  border*«or  Iho 
province  of  .Simbirsk.  Tlie  Volga  has  considerable  breadth 
befiire  the  Kama  joins  it,  but  is  enlarged  to  2400  feet  by 
tho  accession  of  that  stream.  Tho  Vcrluga,  the  larger  and 
lesser  Kokshaya,  Sviaya,  Tsyvil,  and  Kasanka  contribute 
also  to  augment  the  Volga  in  this  quarter.  Tho  provinco 
is  full  of  small  lakes,  which  as  well  as  the  rivers  arc  well 
stocked  with  fl.*h.  In  tlw  Undarian  mountains  many  sul- 
phurous springs  and  much  liquid  naphtha  are  found. 

The  climate  is  on  tho  whole  salubrious  ; but  the  winter  is 
so  severe  that  the  rivers  are  covered  with  ire  from  Novem- 
ber to  the  end  of  March.  Tho  Volga,  on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice,  rise*  aliove  seven  feet  beyond  its  level  in  summer 
Tho  fruits  of  Wcatern  Europe  ripen  in  the  open  air. 

Agriculture  is  pursued  to  a limited  extent ; and  a sjfH 
dent  quantity  of  hemp,  fniit,  and  vegetables  is  grown  for 
ordinary  consumption.  lnde^»  tb«  soil  U generally  fertile^ 
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but  bamla  are  wanting  for  iu  proper  cultivation.  Whole 
liistriots  are  oceiipie*!  by  foroshs  au<l  swamp:*;  the  chief 
kinds  of  trees  are  the  pine.  fir.  and  oak : and  the  wotxls 
aiwimd  in  Iwars,  wolve*.  and  fcalhereil  game.  I.arge  herds 
and  Uorks  are  reaic«l  on  the  rich  pasture-ground*  which 
border  the  rivers;  and  the  lleeccs  of  Caian  arc  of  good 
quality.  The  Tartar  inhabitants  make  much  wax  and 
hnney’  The  province  cmitains  stone  for  building,  chalk 
and  lime,  niabaator,  saltpetre,  and  small  quantities  of  iron 
and  cop}Jcr. 

Thu  mliabitanu  are  engaged  generally  in  spinning  and 
weavMig,  tanning,  turning  and  making  articles  of  wood, 
and  od-crubhing,  for  which  last  purjxiso  they  employ  hemp- 
seed  as  well  as  nuts,  of  whicii  large  quantities  are  obtained, 
particularly  in  the  districts  that  lie  between  Cnsan  and 
Simbirsk.  l‘he  province  contained,  in  1S08,  247  manufac- 
tories. 

The  Russian  pail  of  the  population  have  preserved  their 
tno«lo  of  life;  the  Tartars  live  cither  in  the  towns,  where 
they  inhabit  a particular  sIoIhkIc  or  quarter,  or  in  the  vil- 
lages. The  Circassians,  Tshuwashe*,  icc.  dwell  either  in 
the  villages  or  occupy  dctai;hod  farms  or  sctllemenU,  and 
Lre  by  no  means  distinunished  for  their  cleanly  habits. 

In  1810  the  income  of  the  province  was  5.156,772  roubles, 
(about  236,350/. j and  the  expenditure  4t)3,336  roubles,  (about 
22.150/.) 

Casan  was  in  earlier  ages  subject  to  Tartar  sovereigns  ; 
it  was  conquered  by  Ivan  II.  and  fell  under  the  Russian 
aetqurc  in  the  year  1552. 

(j.\S.\N,  tlie  capital  of  the  province,  is  an  nntient  Tartar 
town,  which  stands  on  a hill  rising  out  of  a low  plain,  be- 
tween the  Casanka  and  the  Bulak  which  Hows  into  it,  and 
abi.ut  five  miles  alravc  the  influx  of  the  Casanka  into  the 
Volga.  It  is  composed  of  the  Kremlin  or  citadel,  the  middle 
town,  and  the  lower  town  ; the  whole  is  encircleil  by 
gardens,  fields,  and  meadows,  which,  when  the  (Jasanka  is 
swolhm  by  thewatcrsof,tho  Volga  in  thespring.  are  subject, 
as  well  as  the  lower  town,  to  very  heavy  inundations.  The 
Kremlin,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Ckisanka,  contains 
the  governor's  palace  and  archiopiscopal  residcticc,  barracks, 
prisons,  and  houses  of  correction,  but  particularly  the  highly 
vcncrateil  ‘ Kar:iianskaya  Bovenialcr.’  or  cathedral  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  of  Clasan,  the  prototype  of  other  Greek  churches 
in  various  parts  of  Russia.  The  middle  town  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  (xostini-Dver  or  Bazaar,  and  the  market- 
place which  is  surroundcMl  in  most  parts  by  lofty  houses, 
chiefly  built  of  stovie,  and  planted  with  rows  of  trees.  .Seve- 
ral of  the  churches  are  well  built.  The  lower  town,  next  to 
the  Bulak.  contains  a number  of  rows  of  houses,  separated 
by  gardens,  which  are  the  residence  of  tho  merchants  and 
dealers  : and  also  the  university  buildings,  a handsome  pile 
omhellished  with  0)rinlhian  columns,  .and  containing  a 
library,  n cabinet  rich  in  Russian  anil  Tartar  coins,  coilcc- 
tiuUK  in  Natural  History  and  for  experimental  philosophy, 
a botanical  garden,  and  nwell-furnishcd  observaturv'.  Casan 
has  4 squares  or  open  spaces,  33  streets.  4 1 Greek  churches, 
4 monasteries,  and  8 Tartar  inedshets  or  places  of  worship  ; 
a Greek  seminary  for  divinity  students,  2 gymnasia  and  4 
other  public  scbiwls,  9 Tartar  schools,  a military  school  for 
350  bovs,  an  orphan  asUum  and  a Russian  and  a Tartar 
printing-house.  From  the  bwness  of  its  situation  the  tow  n 
is  unhealthy,  and  there  is  also  a want  of  good  water  for 
drinking.  The  surrounding  country  i»ro<luccs  all  kinds  of 
grain,  pdalocs,  peu'a;.  and  vegetables,  in  abundance,  and 
the  rishcrics  of  the  Volga  furnish  the  place  with  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  fish.  In  1 820,  (Jix'hranc  stated  tho  ]>opuIulioii 
to  consist  of  40.000,  inclusive  of  12, UOO  Tartars.  (3a.san  is 
the  seat  of  several  manufactures,  particularly  woollens,  cot- 
tons, morocco  and  other  leather ; soap,  steel,  ironware,  earth- 
enware, tiles,  gunpowder,  spirits,  and  beer.  It  is  the  great 
mart  for  tho  products  of  the  adjacent  parts,  and  carries 
on  an  extensive  trade,  of  which  teas  and  Asi.itio  roanu- 
fneturoi  are  leading  articles.  Tho  Tartars  live  ns  a distinct 
community  from  the  Uu^sianli,  and  have  sottk'd  on  the 
opposite  liunk*  of  the  Hubtk,  upon  the  eminences  around 
I.iiko  Kuban  ; their  dwellings  are  small  and  rude.  Casan 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Uusaians  in  the  year  1552, 
when  tlie  Czar  .lolm  Vasiluviuh  captured  it  after  a siege  of 
43  days.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  university  extends  over 
16  c-ircle.>i,  (C-ochranc  and  Holman.) 

CA'.S.-VS.  B AUTilOl.OMK’  DM  L.VS,  was  born  at  Se- 
ville ol  a noble  f.iniily  in  147  1.  WUvn  h..'  was  at*oul  2U  he 
;.ccoiu]>amcd  his  father,  who  uubuiucd  with  Colombo  in  bis 


second  voyage  (o  the  \Ycst  Indies.  On  Ins  return  to  Spain 
he  enlerwl  holy  ordciw  and  became  curate  of  a parisli.  After 
some  years  he  wont  back  to  Hi^pa1nola,  wheru  lie'found  the 
Indian  population  cruelly  opprcsscil  by  tho  Spaniard'.  By 
the  system  of  • repwtimientos,'  en.icled  by  order  of  King 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  enforctMl  by  the  governor  Alhu- 
quernue,  the  unfortunate  natives  were  distributed  like  cattle 
into  lots  of  ao  many  hundred  heads  each,  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidders,  or  given  away  to  courtiers  and  other  men 
of  rank  in  Spain,  who  by  their  agents  sold  them  to  the  co- 
lonists. The  mortality  became  so  great  among  these  un- 
happpy  beings,  who  were  naturally  of  a weak  constitution, 
that  out  of  6U.000  Indians,  who  were  on  the  island  of  Hispa- 
niola in  1508,  only  14,000  remained  in  1516.  I'he  IXmiim- 
can  friars  were  tho  only  persons  who  loudly  disapimwed  of 
this  system  ; the  secular  clergy  and  even  the  Franciscans 
look  part  with  the  colonists.  1.4is  Casus  sidetl  with  the  Do- 
minicans, and  finding  that  A1buquen}UOwas  deaf  to  all  tlieir 
remonstrances,  ho  sailed  for  Spain,  asked  and  obtained  an 
audience  of  Fenlinand.  to  whom  he  made  such  a dreadful 
icture  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  repartimiento?,  that  the 
ing’s  conscience  liecarae  alarmed  and  he  promi?e<l  Las 
Ca-as  that  he  wotibl  remedy  the  abu.se.  Rut  Ferdinand 
died  soon  after,  and  Charles  I.,  commonly  calleil  Charles  V.. 
succeeded  him.  Tho  minister  Ximenes,  who  governeil 
Spain  in  the  ahKenceuf  the  young  king,  listened  with  favour 
to  Las  Casas'  remonstrances,  and  up|Kiinlcd  three  su)>crin- 
lenilenU  from  among  the  Ilicronymites,  an  order  which  eu- 
joyed  great  consideration  in  Spain,  with  instructions  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  West  Indies,  and  examine  the  matter  on  tho 
spot,  and  with  full  authority  to  decide  finally  upon  the  great 
question  of  the  freedom  or  slavery  of  the  Indians.  He  sent 
with  them  a jurist  of  the  name  of  Zunzo,  who  had  a 
great  rcputiition  fur  learning  aud  probity,  and,  lastly,  ho 
addcrl  Lns  Casas  to  the  commission  with  the  title  of  ' Pro- 
lector  of  tho  Indians.'  Theemnmission  proceeded  to  Hispa- 
niola in  1517,  After  listening  to  the  statemcnls  of  IkiIU 
parties,  colonists  and  Dominican*,  or  friomU  of  tho  Indians, 
and  having  also  examined  the  physical  and  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  natives  themselves,  the  llicronymites  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Indians  would  not  work  unless 
obliged  to  do  so : that  their  mental  canaeilies  were  much 
lower  than  those  of  Kuropeans.  and  could  not  I>e  stimuluted 
to  exertion  or  be  made  to  follow  any  moral  or  religious  rules, 
except  by  authority ; and  Iherefure  they  decided  that  the  sys- 
tem of  repartimientos  must  continue  for  tho  present  at  least, 
but  at  the  same  time  ihcv  on  forced  strict  regulations  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  should  l>e  treated  by  their 
masters,  in  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  any  abuse  of 
power  on  tho  part  of  the  latter.  I..as  Casus,  nut  satisfied 
with  this  decision,  set  off  ogain  for  S|>ain  to  appeal  to 
Charles  himself,  who  came  about  that  time  from  Flan- 
ders to  visit  his  Spanish  dominions.  The  question  was  dis- 
cusiicd  in  the  king's  counril,  and  as  the  diffirulty  of  culti- 
vating the  colonics  without  the  repartimionlos  wxs  the  great 
objection,  I..aB  Casas,  it  is  said,  oliscrved  that  tho  African 
blacks,  who  were  already  imported  into  the  West  Indies, 
were  a much  stronger  race  than  the  Indians,  and  might  make 
a good  substitute.  This  suggestion  has  been  made,  bv 
most  writers  on  American  affairs,  a ground  of  reproacn 
against  the  memory  of  Las  Casas,  It  ought  to  Iw  observed 
however  that  the  fact  of  the  suggestion  rests  solely  upon  the 
authority  of  Herrera,  who  wrote  30  years  after  the  death  of 
La*  Casa.*.  The  writers  rontcmjiorary  with  Las  Casas,  and 
Sepulveda  himself,  his  deUTmined  antagonist,  are  silent 
upon  this  point.  (Gr^goire,  Apofftgie  (if  B.  df  Lns  in 

the  iv.  vol  of  the  ‘ Memoirs  of  Moral  and  Political  Science  of 
the  French  Institute.’)  It  is  certain,  and  both  Herrera,  and 
after  him  Rohcrt.<<on,  acknowledge  it,  that,  ns  early. as  1503, 
negro  slaves  had  been  imported  into  America,  and  that,  in 
1511,  a large  importation  took  place  by  king  Ferdinand's 
authorization.  The  Portuguese  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
Kuropeans  who  traded  in  black  slave.*,  A negro  wa.* 
fumiil  to  do  as  much  work  as  four  Indians.  Charles  V. 
granted  a licence  to  one  of  his  Flemish  courtiers  to  im]>ort 
4000  blacks  into  the  West  Indies.  The  courtier  sold  his 
licence  to  some  Genoese  s|>cculatoni  for  25,000  ducats,  and 
the  Genoin.c  (hen  began  to  organize  a regular  slavc-ttado 
between  Africa  and  the  New  World.  But  the  price  of  tho 
Harks  wa.s  so  hi.;h  llnit  few  of  the  colunist.s  could  ovail 
lltcin-wivcs  ofiUi.s  hupply.  and  cv<nsc*«|Ucnlly  tho  slavery  of 
the  IndiaiiH  was  perpetuated  for  a lung  time  after,  uuiil  the 
rui'C  bevaiue  extinct  on  most  of  the  islands. 
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LasCasns,  unablo  to  obtain  the  ileliveranee  of  (tio  In- 
Jiuns  thr<m<;h  his  oral  remonstrances.  i‘esortc<l  tu  hU  pen. 

He  wmtu  ‘ 1st.  * Tratado  sobve  la  materia  do  los  Indies  qtie 
se  ban  hecho  csclavos  por  lus  Caslcllanus 2nd.  ‘ Bre\issima 
lelorion  de  la  destruycioii  de  las  lndiu.s  Ot'ridcntnles  por  los 
Castell.uios in  which  he  gives  a t'nghiful  account  of  the 
acts  of  oppression  an<l  barbarity  comniitled  by  the  con- 
querors ; dnl.  ‘ Remodios  por  la  refurmacion  de  las  liidias 
4th.  ‘ Trejiita  proposiciones  perleiiecieiiles  al  dereclu*  que  la 
Ygleda  T lo$  princqicsCriHtianos  tienen  sohre  los  Intiules, 
y el  litulo  rjue  los  Reyes  de  Castilla  lienon  a las  Intlias  Oc- 
ci'leutales.'  In  this  last  treatise  ho  sets  down  as  a principle 
that  the  sovereignty  exercised  by  Christian  kings  over 
the  discovcre<l  countries  rested  solely  upon  the  grunt  made 
to  tUem  by  the.  pope,  which  was  for  tho  specified  object  of 
promoting  and  establishing  CImstianity  among  the  natives  ; 
that  this  sovereignty  was  to  bo  therefore  a limilerl  and  pro- 
tecling  supremacy  of  a spiritual  and  evangelical  nature, 
leaving  the  natives  in  possession  of  their  imlividual  hlicrties 
ami  pro|)crty.  (Navarretc,  Colecemn  <Ulos  Vias'et  y Descu- 
brimi^nitis  que  hicieron  por  mar  los  EtpatioUs, 

4lo„  Madrid,  1825,  in  which  the  author  treats  at  length  of 
Las  Casas.) 

Las  Casas,  despairing  of  effecting  any  good  for  the  In- 
dians in  tho  Spanish  settlements,  foritted  the  project  of  a neu* 
cqlony  to  be  established  on  the  recently  discovered  tierra 
Rrma,  or  main  land,  and  to  he  managed  according  to  his  own 
views,  which  were  aftorwanls  realized  in  a great  measure  by 
the  Jesuits  in  their  selllemcuts  of  Paraguay.  Accordingly  he 
obtaine^l  from  Charles  V.  a grant  of  300  miles  along  the  coast 
ofCtimana.  Rut  before  he  set  out  he  had  m sustain  a public 
disputation,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  council,  against 
Quevmlo,  bishop  of  Darien,  who  had  lately  returned  from 
tho  West  Indies,  ami  whose  opinions  concerning  the  In- 
dians Were  diumctrirallv  opposcu  to  those  of  Las  Casas.  As 
usual  in  such  cases,  l^ic  controversy  did  nut  clear  up  the 
mutter,  ami  Charles,  uncertain  what  to  do.  confirmed  his 
grunt  to  I.,as  Casas  for  the  sake  of  experiment.  But  liefore 
Las  Casas  could  reach  his  destinatioti.  an  expedition  had 
sailed  from  Puerto  Rico  under  Diego  Ocampo,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invading  and  plundering  that  very  coa,sl  of  Cumana 
which  was  intended  by  Las  Casas  for  hU  pacific  settlement. 
Tlio  consequence  was  that  the  remaining  natives  conceived 
Kuch  a horror  against  the  Spaniards,  that  when  l.,as  Casas 
catnc  to  settle  on  the  c<»ast,  ihev  attacked  his  bottlcment, 
and  killed  or  drove  away  the  settfers.  Las  Casas,  crossed  in 
all  his  benevolent  cndeavuur.s,  and  attacke<l  by  the  sneers 
and  repronclics  of  ijic  coloiusla,  went  bark  to  Hispaniola, 
where  ho  took  icfuge  in  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans, 
whose  order  ho  entered  in  1522.  8oinc  yeors  ufier.  he  returned 
to  Spam,  and  made  a fresh  ap{>cal  to  Charles  V.  in  favour 
of  tho  opprcs.scd  Indinn.s.  He  then  met  an  antagonist  in 
Doc  tor  Oinc*  ile  Sepulveda,  w ho  had  written  a Iniok  in  de- 
fence of  the  slavery  and  destrudiini  of  the  Indians,  taking 
for  his  argumetil  the  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  by  the  ] 
Hebrews.  I.ars  Casas  replied  to  him,  and  on  account  of  the  j 
whole  controversy  is  contained  in  the  work  which  wa.s  pub- 
li>*hed  in  15.52,  styled  ‘ Dismila  entre  el  Obispo  Fray  Bar- 
Iholorae  de  Las  Casas  y al  boclor  Ginesde  Sepulveda  sohre 
la  justicia  de  las  conquistas  do  las  Indias.'  Las  Casas  had 
meantime  been  appointml  bishop  of  Chiapa,  in  the  newly 
coni|ucrod  empire  of  Mexico.  After  remaining  fur  many 
year*  in  his  diocese,  ever  intent  on  mitigating  the  sufferings 
which  the  natives  endured  from  the  conquerors,  I.as  Casus 
retnrnwl  ti  Spain  in  1551.  having  resigned  his  bishopric, 
and  died  in  a convent  of  his  onlcr  at  Madrid  in  1566.  He 
l»ore  aiiinng  Ixilh  natives  and  Spaniards,  in  the  New  World, 
the  names  of  Father  and  Protector  of  the  Indians. 

He  left  in  MS.  • Hi.sloria  General  de  las  India*,’  in 
3 parts  or  voUimos,  In  which  he  treats  of  the  discovery,  CA^n- 
fjucat,  nml  subsiHiucnt  occurrences  in  the  New  World,  a.s 
f.ir  as  the  year  1520.  This  work  has  never  been  published. 
The  two  first  volumes,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  are  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  royal  Acailemv  of  History,  and 
the  thinl  in  the  tovul  library  at  Madrid.  ' Tn  this  work,’  says 
Navarrete, ' I.<as  Casas  has  displayed  a va--t  erudition,  mixed 
h<*wevcr  with  a disreganl  for  teroiwrance  and  di.’-criminalinn. 
He  had  aeocss  lu  many  original  documents,  which  he  has 
carefully  copiwl  or  extracted,  and  for  this  he  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  confidence.  He  was  also  pre-jcnl  at  several  of  the 
enrly  experlitions  and  conquests,  and  for  them  his  authority 
hu  been  followed  by  Herrera  and  olhere.  He  docs  not, 
bewever,  deserve  the  same  credit  when  he  speaks  from 
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hearsay,  as  he  confesses  Ihnt  ho  wrote  Imth  what  ho  ha't 
seen,  anil  what  he  had  not  seen  hut  heard,  during  sixty 
years  of  his  life  which  ho  pas-<cN]  chiefly  in  the  New  Worhi, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  liis  memory  should  fail  him  at 
times,  so  os  to  confinind  events  and  dates.’ 

CAS.\CBON,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 

his  age.  was  born  at  Geneva,  on  the  8th  of  February.  1359, 
His  father  and  mother,  Arnold  Casaubon  and  Jeanne 
Ro.s»*eau,  were  natives  of  the  Dauphin^*,  and  retired  to  Geneva 
to  avoid  a religious  persecution.  They  returned,  however, 
after  the  persecution  cca<tod,  to  Crest,  a small  town  of  Dau- 
phinc,  of  which  Arnold  was  appointed  minister,  and  hero 
young  Casaubon  studied  under  his  father  till  his  ninoleentb 
year,  when  he  went  Switzerland  to  hear  the  k*ctnrus  of 
Francis  Portus,  a Cretan,  who  was  then  Profesaor  of  Greek 
at  Lausanne,  and  whom  he  succeeded  on  his  death  in  1592. 
In  1586  he  married  Morence,  daughter  of  Henry  Stepliens. 
the  celebrateil  scholar  and  printer.  About  1591  he  was 
involved  in  serious  pecuniary  dilTiculUes  from  having  been 
surety  in  a large  sum  of  money  fur  an  Englishman  named 
Wotloii  (probably  the  well-known  Sir  Henry,  who  after- 
wards brought  Casaubon  to  England),  and  though  Joseph 
Scaliger  and  some  other  friends  assisted  him,  ho  was  much 
straitened  in  his  circumstances  by  this  loss,  and  either  this 
or  the  moroseness  of  his  fathcr-in-law  induced  him  to 
accept  an  offt-T  of  the  Greek  professorship  at  Montpellier. 
He  romoved  to  Montpellier  in  the  latter  end  of  1596,  and 
commenced  his  duties  in  the  February  of  the  following 
year.  In  1599  Henry  IV'.  sent  for  him  to  Paris,  and  in 
the  following  year  appointed  him  one  of  the  Protestant 
judges  in  llio  controversy  between  Du  Perron,  Bishop  or 
Krreux,  and  Du  Plcssis-Mornay.  In  1603  he  succecdcil 
Gosseliu  as  head  librarian  to  the  king.  The  Catholics 
made  many  attempts  to  gain  so  distingaished  a convert ; 
but  there  docs  not  seem  to  bo  nay  reu.Hun  for  euncluding 
that  they  had  evtui  partial  success,  although  it  was  given 
out  that  he  had  wavered  in  a conference  with  Du  Perron. 
The  death  of  Henry  IV.,  in  16IU,  rendered  his  slay  in 
Fnince  neither  safe  nor  profitnble,  end  having  oblameil 
{tenuissiun  from  tiie  Queen  of  France,  he  gladly  went  over 
to  England  with  Sir  H.  WoUon,  the  English  anibassndtir, 
James  I.  received  him  with  great  distinction,  and  einploved 
him  in  writing  a confutation  of  Baronins.  CanaulMm  was 
appointed  Prebendary  ofClanlerbury  and  Westminster,  and 
had  also  a |H;ii»iim  of  3UU/.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1614,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  when-  n 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  His  chief  works 
are  tho  fulluwiug:— 1.  ‘ Strol>o.'  with  Commentaries. 
Genevu.  I5S7;  reprinted  with  Additions,  Paris,  162U,  fo). 
2.  ‘ Ari.stotelis  Opera,’  with  Marginal  Notes.  Geneva.  IG05, 
fol.  3.  ' Tlieopbrasti  Cliaracturos.'  Lugd.  1392,  12m<>. ; 
the  best  edition  is  the  third,  printed  ut  Lyon  in  1612. 
4.  ' Suclonit  Oper.a,’  w ith  an  excellent  CommciUary.  Oo- 
neva,  1596,  4to. ; liest  cililtun  Lutet.,  I6IU,  fol.  5.  'Athe- 
ncous.'  Lugd.,  1600.  fol.;  Lugd..  1612,  fol.  6.  ’ Pcrsii 
Salyrm.’  Lutet.,  1603,  8vo.  7.  ‘ De  Salyrieft  Gra-fH>rum 
Poesi.’  Lutet.,  1605,  8vo.  8.  ‘Polvbii  Opera.’  Lulef.. 
1609.  foi.  The  dedication  to  Henry  iV.  is  much  ndmiieil. 
9.  ’ Exerciiaiioncs  contra  Baruniuiu.'  lA>ndon,  1614,  ful. 
Ho  left  a large  family. 

C.'VSAUBON,  MERIC,  son  of  Isaac,  was  born  al  Geneva 
on  tho  I4lh  August,  1599.  He  was  cducatud  first  at  Sedan  ; 
then  under  a private  tutor  in  England,  whither  he  cauie 
along  wiih  his  father,  and  in  1614  or  1616  he  was  sent  to 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  ond  elected  student  of  that 
foundation.  He  took  his  degree  of  M..V.  on  the  14th  .lum*, 
1621,  and  in  the  same  year  published  a'  defence  of  lu« 
father  and  the  Protestant  faith  against  tho  Catholics,  cii 
titled  * Pietas  contra  Maledicos  Patrii  Nominis  ct  Keligiums 
iiostes;'  and  three  years  afterwards  he  published  anotner 
vindication  of  liis  fnilier  in  Latin,  wnlleu  by  tho  cuniniund 
of  King  James.  Bishop  Andrews  prciiented  him  to  the 
living  of  Bldlon,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1624.  In  1628  Arc  h- 
bishop Laud  miide  him  Prebendary  of  Canterbury  und 
Uecliir  of  Irkham  ; and  in  1636  he  wa.s  cnalcd  D.D.  by 
tho  University  of  Oxfunl  al  the  i-uiumuml  of  t'harlt  s 1., 
who  was  then  residing  at  that  university.  Tlie  civil  war 
deprived  him  of  all  liis  iirefermcnls,  ami  ho  lived  in  rciiiu- 
raent  tin  the  Restoration,  notwithstanding  many  advan- 
tngi'ouy  offers  from  Cromwell,  who  endeavoured  in  1649  to 
indijco  Casaubon  In  write  a history  of  tho  war,  winch  ho 
declined  doing  : ami  from  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  whb 
offered  him  the  government  of  one,  or  the  supcrinlendcnca 
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of  all  the  unlvereities  in  her  kingdom.  At  the  Restoration 
hw  was  restored  to  all  hU  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and 
continued  to  employ  biinself  in  writing  till  his  death,  l-Uh 
July,  1C7I.  He  was  buriod  in  Canterbury  Cathodral.  He 
bad'  several  children  by  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1651, 
and  who  brought  him  a goo<l  fortune.  His  son  Juhn  was 
a surgeon  at  Canterbury.  His  works,  though  ituincrous, 
are  not  of  great  value.  In  his  book  on  ' Credulity  and 
Incredulity,’  (London,  166S,  8vo.;  second  part,  I^ondon. 
1670.  8vo^,i  he  niaiuLained  the  cx^tonco  of  witches  and 
familar  spirits. 

CASBIN,  otherwise  written  C^svin  or  Kaxvin,  a city  of 
Irak  in  Rersia,  which  Kinneir,  after  the  observations  of 
M.  Beauchamp,  places  hi  36'  12^  N.  lat..  and  •19’'  33^  K. 
long.  It  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
by  iShatKwr  Zoolactaf.  Under  the  princes  of  the  Suflido 
dynasty  Casbin  liecame  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and 
remained  such  until  Sliah  Abbu.s  removed  the  scat  of 
guvermnent  to  Ispahan.  Although  now  of  diminished 
importance,  it  may  still  be  cunsidered  a nourishing  place, 
and  maintains  iLs  rank  in  the  (Irst  class  of  Persian  cities. 
M'hcn  Morier  was  there  In  1809  a great  part  of  the 
town  was  in  ruins,  occasioned  by  an  earthquake— a calamity 
to  which  all  the  towns  at  the  fovit  of  the  Elburz  mountains 
are  haUlo.  But  when  the  present  writer  visited  the  place  in 
I»32,  them  was  much  appearance  of  recent  building,  and 
new  buildings  were  still  in  progress,  oxliibiling  a principle 
of  revival  which  ia  not  often  cxcmpliflial  in  Persia.  Tlte 
town  is  situated  in  an  extensive  valley  or  plain  upwards  of 
twenty  mile*  in  breadth,  called  the  Plain  of  Casbm.  This 
plain  uffjrds  good  nusturago.  contains  an  unusual  propor* 
lion  of  villages,  and  is  in  parts  well  cultivated.  The  great 
want  in  this  district  is  that  of  water ; but  an  extensive 
sysiiun  of  irrigation  by  ineatu  of  8ublerraneou.<  aqueduetR 
culled  kanuuls.  so  common  in. this  country,  with  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil,  renders  the  vicinity  of  Cusbin  one  of  the 
most  prodticitve  districts  in  Persia.  The  town  is  approached 
through  a vast  extent  of  vineyanls  and  orehardti  inclosed 
by  iiigh  walls.  The  grapes  of  Casbin  arc  cimsidered  the 
iiest  in  !*ersia : and  its  pUtachio  nuts  also  arc  abundant 
and  highly  esteemed.  Thu  town  itself  is  inclosed  by  a mud 
wail  with  towers,  but  without  any  ditch.  In  extent  it  is 
Rui<l  to  exceed  Tehraun,  the  rapilal.  but  its  pupulutioii  is 
less.  The  old  traveller  Herbert,  who  cives  a gixid  ond 
suber  account  of  Casbin  in  its  best  days,  estimated  the  p<> 
pnlatioii  at  20ti.00(l : but  the  vizier  of  the  governor,  who 
seemed  well  informod  in  the  local  statistics,  told  Morier  in 
1812,  that  the  males  then  araouiited  to  25,01>U,  without 
counting  women  and  children.  .\s  the  population  would 
not  seem  to  have  decreased  since  then,  we  are  strongly  per- 
Ruadod  that  this  estimate  is  much  too  high  ; but  wc  possess 
no  materials  for  correcting  iho  statement.  Velvets,  brocades, 
and  a coarse  cotton  cloth,  called  kerbas.  are  inanuluctured 
at  Casbin  ; and  the  place  has  also  a considerable  tratfic  with 
the  province  of  Ghilan.  on  the  Caspian.  On  account  of  the 
great  pro]>ortion  of  new  buildings,  the  town  looks  fresh  and 
neat  compared  with  many  others  in  Persia.  Some  of  the 
mos({Ucs  and  other  buildings  are  good,  but  there  arc  none 
that  claim  particular  notice.  Any  grandeur  or  magnifi- 
cence which  Casbin  may  once  have  p^sessetl  has  been 
destroyed  by  repeated  earthquakes,  which  have  lull  little 
remaining  of  the  more  antient  structures  but  broken  masses 
of  dome*,  towers,  and  old  walls.  ruined  mosfiue.  w ith  a 
conspicuous  dome,  and  the  imlaee  built  by  tlie  Suflide 
priuccs,  are  the  most  remarkable  remains.  The  palace, 
although  surrounded  with  ruins,  and  for  the  most  pari 
ubandonerh  still  serves  as  the  residence  of  tho  prince- 
governor. 

C.ASC.^RILLA.  a name  given  by  tho  Spanish  .Ameri- 
cans to  all  kinds  of  tonic  barks,  ami  e.s)>eciu1ly  in  Peru  to 
the  different  kinds  of  Cinchona ; but  in  England  this  word 
is  confined  to  one  kind  of  bark,  imjx>rte<l  from  life  equinoc- 
tial parts  of  America,  and  used  medicinally  as  a valuable 
nromaiic  and  tonic.  It  arrives  in  Eurojie  in  short,  thin, 
hrilile  n>lls,  whence  its  name.  C'Mcfira.  bark : <’oAca»i7/«, 
little  bark.  It  i.s  said  to  be  received  from  Paraguay  ns 
well  as  the  West  India  Islands : botanists  have  ascertaineil 
that  it  IS  furnished  by  certain  s|>ecics  of  the  genus  Croton, 
particularly  by  C.  Cascarilla  and  Kleulheria.  [Ckoto:s.) 

CASK  (in  Grammar).  [.Ablative  Cask.] 

C.ASE,  ACTION  Ul^N  THE,  is  one  of  the  forms  of 
action  into  which,  by  the  common  law  uf  England,  reraodios 
for  civil  injuries  are  distributed.  lulenvca  lU  name  from 


the  circumstance  that  in  the  old  form  of  the  writ  or  procexi, 
which  formed  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  the  paiti- 
oulars  of  the  wrong  complained  of.  or  the  case,  wero  set  out 
in  detail  with  nearly  the  same  precision  as  in  a declaration. 
[Plkadi.*«g.1 

CASE-SHOT  are  bullets  contained  in  a cylindrical  tin 
canister,  or  m a spherical  shell  of  iron,  which  are  dis- 
charged from  a piece  of  ordnance.  The  first  of  the.so  kiiuU 
of  case  burst  immediately  on  leaving  the  gun,  urni  thu 
bullets,  which  at  firbt  take  diverging  rectilinear  directions, 
soon  lose  all  regularity  of  motion  ; and  though  they  do 
great  execution  among  the  troops  of  an  enemy  within  tho 
limits  of  their  effective  range,  that  range,  which  does  not 
exceed  500  yards,  is  in  getieml  of  too  small  an  extent,  Tiie 
divergency  of  the  balls  is  said  to  bo  less  when  they  are  put 
into  the  case  in  tiers  than  when  thrown  in  at  random ; and 
it  is  further  lessened  when  the  bottom  of  the  case  is  formed 
of  a strong  plate  of  iron. 

The  spherical  case-shot  (the  second  kind  aliove  men- 
tioned), which  were  formerly  called  Shrapnell's  shells  from 
the  name  of  the  inventor,  are  fired  like  common  hIioIU,  aud 
the  length  of  the  fuse  Iwing  properly  regulated,  they  only 
burst  ai  the  required  spot ; conseiiuently  the  scattered  balls 
and  the  fragments  of  the  shell  may  lie  made  to  lake  full 
effect  in  a column  of  an  enemy's  troops  at  800  or  120U 
yanls  distance.  • 

CASKIC  ACID.  [Cheese.] 

C.ASEMATE,  a vault  of  stone  or  brick-work,  generally 
built  in  the  thickness  of  the  rampart  of  a fortress  for  the 
reception  of  artillery  which  is  to  fire  through  embra.sua*s 
pierced  for  the  purpose  in  the  front  of  the  vault. 

The  smallness  of  the  Hanks  in  the  antient  buhtions,  and 
consequently  the  iosufllciency  of  the  fire  from  their  parapets, 
gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  casemates  which,  being  formeil 
under  those  parapets,  augiuenled  the  means  of  defending 
the  ditches  without  rendering  any  change  necessary  in  tho 
size  of  the  works.  Casemates  so  situated  exist  in  the  Hanks 
of  the  Tower  bastions,  in  places  fortified  amirding  to  the 
second  system  of  Vauban  ; and  at  Now  BrisacU  iliey  are 
formed  both  in  the  Hunks  of  the  bastions  and  in  thoM!  o( 
the  intermediate  curtain. 

Buildings  of  this  nature  apiiear  to  hare  been  executed  as 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  for  they  are  mentioned  by 
the  Italian  engineers  of  that  age;  and,  as  it  was  foreseen 
that  iho  smoke  arising  from  the  discharge  of  artillery  in  thu 
vaults  might,  after  a shoii  time,  render  them  untenable, 
Castriotlo  recommended  that  only  cross-bows  qy  engines 
for  throwing  stones  should  be  u>ed  in  them. 

In  the  works  of  Vauban  casumates  have  also  been  con- 
structed under  tho  parapiUs  in  the  flanks  of  (he  ravelins  and 
of  their  reduits,  for  the  ]mr|xi«>e  of  defending  tlie  ditch  and 
of  CO  operating  with  tho  Hanks  of  the  bastions  in  opposing 
the  construction  of  the  Iwsicger's  counter-battery  who»e 
situation  is  indicated  at  H.  1,  Bastion.] 

Besides  the  siip]K)sed  inconvenience  on  account  of  Iho 
smoke,  cn.scmatcs  in  such  situations,  their  front  walls  being 
una^oidabIy  weakened  by  being  pierced  with  cmbraRurcs, 
are  liable  to  bo  destroyed  in  a short  time  by  the  direct  lire 
from  the  counter-batteries,  when  the  roofs,  in  fulling,  may 
bring  down  with  them  (he  parapet  above.  To  avoid  this 
evil,  engineers  have  proposi  d that  the  casemates  in  the  Hank 
of  a ha>iiuii  should  be  covered  by  the  tenaiile  [P  Ji".  l 
B.vstion];  in  which  case  a fire  of  shells  is  to  bo  directed 
over  the  tenaiile  when  it  is  intended  to  oppose  the  enemy 
in  (he  formation  of  his  lodgments. 

A difference  uf  opinion  has  existed  concerning  the  impe- 
diment which  might  lie  produced  by  the  smoke  in  tho  ser- 
vice of  the  guns  ; and  in  the  year  1800  an  experiment  was 
madu  by  the  French  engineers  in  order  to  determine  the 
question,  in  the  casemates  of  t'ne  Tower  bastions  at  New 
Hrisnrh.  by  Bring  60  rounds  from  two  pieces  in  half  an 
hour.  Each  of  these  casemates  has  a iicrforalion  in  the 
front  wall,  above  the  embrasure,  and  an  ordinary  chimney 
in  the  wall  upposito  the  front:  and  during  the'firing  thu 
door  between  the  casemates  was  kept  open.  No  consider- 
able inconvenience  wos  eX|K-'ncncefl  by  the  olficers  who 
were  present ; and  as  the  service  of  guns  in  cuscmaies  so 
situated  can  never  be  required  for  a longer  time,  it  seems 
evident  that  the  apprehensions  cinertuinod  on  this  subject 
Arc  without  foundation. 

Similar  ex]>criments  have  Ken  madu  in  thu  casemates 
uf  Fort  Uicasoli  at  Malta,  and  the  smoke  went  off  very 
freely ; but  these,  besides  having  an  air-UoIo  in  the  front 
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T»n»  are  open  voward*  the  n'ar.  The  rnsematos  proposo<l 
i)y  Rousmard  to  be  l>uiU  in  tl>o  tUnkii  of  hi«  tcnailicH  nrn 
ventilnUtl  in  the  aatno  inaunur;  and  those  cxhibitiMl  in  the 
Bvatem  of  Carm>t  arc  entirely  open  l)ottt  in  front  amt  n>ar; 
the  mortars  or  howitzers  beint;  masked  by  a wall  over  which 
the  line  of  tire  is  to  be  directed. 

The  term  casomate  is  also  applied  to  the  shell-proof 
vaults  of  Slone  or  brick  nmstructeil  in  ftuiresses  to  protect 
the  troops,  provisions,  and  .ammunition.  These  are  usually 
forme<l  on  the  fronts  which  are  loaht  exposed  to  the  enemy, 
and  within  the  masses  of  the  ramparts  either  of  the  bastions 
or  curtains  in  order  that  they  may  be  sullinenily  protccicd 
from  the  cfTect  of  kholls  fallint;  on  them  : attention  xhouhl 
also  Ik*  ]wid  in  conslructiHR  them  that  their  interiors  Ik*  dry 
and  Well  ventilatcil.  . For  the  latter  purpime.  they  may  have 
perforations  in  the  front  walls  ; and  to  render  them  water- 
pn*of,  tho  upper  surface  of  the  vault  is  Ui«nally  covered  with 
cement.  That  surfuru  is  in  the  form  of  two  inclined  planes 
meeting  in  a riden  over  the  cmwii,  and  the  ridge,  o.h  well  as 
the  gutter  between  every  two  cascmalos,  is  coverefl  with 
lea<l.  Drains  are  formed  in  lhe*«  millers  to  carry  off  the 
rain : to  facilitate  the  descent  of  which  into  them,  courses  of 
dry  bricks  or  beds  of  gravel  are  laid  on  the  exteriors  of  the 
vaults  ; over  these  is  a covering  of  clay  and  earth  termi- 
nating above  in  a level  surface.  (Colonel  Fasley’s  FJanmniary 
F'lrtiJiciUinn.  vol.  ii.  p.  It  was  fnim  the  humidity  ns 

well  as  from  the  crowded  state  of  the  casemates  at  Su 
Philip's  Fort  in  Minorca,  and  the  consequent  sicknesw 
among  the  troops,  that  the  giivcrnor  of  that  ]>osl  was  cuin- 
pcllwl  to  surrender  it  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Spaniar>ls 
in  1782. 

When  casemates  are  built  for  troops  they  should  he  16 
feet  wide,  in  order  to  allow  room  for  a ilouble  row  oflidds 
with  a passage  along  the  midtUe  ; and  on  the  hnnres  of  iho 
vault  (the  weakest  part)  the  brick  work  should  he  about 
three  foot  thick.  Those  at  Gibraltar  are  from  16  to  18  feet 
wide  in  the  interior,  and  16  feet  high  from  the  lbnir  to  the 
crown  of  the  arch,  which  is  semicircular,  nnrl  they  are  from 
•10  to  too  feet  long  : some  of  them  have  air-holes  in  fnmi, 
with  chimneys  thruuuh  the  roof,  and  the  back  walls  have 
doors  and  windows  which  may  be  kept  o|K'U  while  the  firing 
is  continued.  The  vaults  of  the  casemates  on  tho  western 
heights  at  Dover  arc  parabolical;  the  whole  interior  height 
is  1 7 feet,  the  breadth  18  feet,  and  the  rise  of  the  curve  is 
nine  feet  from  the  springing  courses. 

CASHFJ*.  an  ecclesiastical  province  of  Irehiiul,  cora- 
priNing  the  dioceses  of  Cashel.  Emly,  Limerick.  Ardfert 
and  Aghadoo.  Waterford,  Lisinore.  Cork.  Cloy  tie, 

Killaloo  ami  Kilfenora;  a district  very  nearly  co  extensive 
with  the  civil  province  of  Munster.  Hy  the  first  Keport  of 
the  (.Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  (18.14).  it  appears 
that  the  province  contains  810  p.iriahos.  with  a population 
of  2,115.573,  of  whom  111,81.1  are  members  of  tho  Esta- 
blished Church  ; 2,220,11  U arc  Roman  Catholics ; 966  are 
Presbyterians;  and  2-l.»4  arc  Protestant  dissciUers  of  other 
denorainatians.  The  number  of  churches  in  the  province 
is  as  follows:  churches  of  tho  Establishment,  362;  other 
places  of  worship  in  connection  tlverewith,  89  ; Roman  Ca- 
tholics do.  634;  Presbyterians  ilo.  20;  remains  for  other 
denominations  of  dissenters,  84 ; making  a total  of  1170 
places  of  worship,  or  1 to  each  2000  of  the  inhabit.ants  nearly. 
By  tho  Second  Report  of  the  same  t'ojurais-sioners  (1815),  it 
appears  that  there  are  in  this  province  2132  schools,  «lu- 
eating  151,820  young  persons  of  both  se.xes.  showing  a pro- 
portion of  1 school  to  each  1009  of  the  inhabitants  nearly, 
nnd  of  scholars  a proportion  of  fi  ,V«  per  cent,  to  the  entire 

rnpulution  ; in  whirli  last  ratio  Cashel  stands  lowest  of  the 
rish  provinces.  Ofiho  aljovcSIO  iwiri-hes,  which,  in  the 
Establishment,  are  divided  into  4S9*l«enefire»,  there  are  269 
without  glclies;  368  without  any  public  place  of  Protestant 
worship:  200  in  whicli  no  Protc.sianl  worship  is  |>erformed  ; 
31  in  which  there  is  no  member  of  the  trstablished  church ; 
68  in  which  such  members  do  not  cxccefl  20  in  each  ; a total 
of  170  in  which  thev  do  not  exceed  50  in  each  ; and  in  no 
parisli  of  the  province  do  they  amount  to  5000.  (Pur- 
liamenlartf  Rtfjinrh.y 

CASliEL,  an  archdiocese  and  city  of  Ireland.  The 
diocese  was  erected  into  an  archbishon's  see  at  a »\  no«l 
held  in  Droghefla  (March.  1152),  where  l)onat  0'I.^nurgan, 
the  first  of  lliat  name,  was  invested  with  tho  pall  by  Car- 
dinal Paparo,  the  legate  of  Pope  F.ugcnclII.  The  see  is 
valued  in  tho  king's  books  (29  Henry  Vlll.)  at  66/.  13«.  4d. 
Irish,  w 50/,  ilerling.  The  chapter  consuls  of  a dean, 


chanlor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  arclideawn,  and  five  prelien- 
daries:  and  the  diocese,  wliirh  contaimi  109  pan»hc-<.  is 
divided  into  48  benefices  and  12  rural  doanones.  With 
the  exception  of  two  parishes,  the  diocese  is  conGncil  to  tho 
county  of  Tipperary,  with  wliich  it  is  very  nearly  co-exten- 
sivo.  The  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestants 
of  all  denominations  is  as  36  to  I ; of  schools  to  entire  ih>- 
pulalioii  as  1 tn  each  753  nearly ; and  of  scholars  to  cntiro 
jiopulatiim  us  9^^%  to  each  100.  in  which  last  ratio  tliis 
dioce^o  stands  first  in  the  province,  and  is  very  ncarlv  on  a 
par  with  the  average  of  the  prov  ince  <if.\rmagh.  (3f  tho 
four  Iridi  archbishops,  the  Archbishop  of  Casbol  ranks  third. 

The  !«*at  of  the  sec  is  at  Cashel,  a very  antient  city, 
situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Patrick  s Rock  and  barony  of 
Middlclhird,  in  the  country  of  Tipperary,  198  English  miles 
! S.W.  from  Dublin,  a few  miles  R.  of  the  river  Suir.  which 
Hows  southward  towards  Clonmel,  from  which  luwn  Ca-shel 
is  distant  fourteen  miles.  The  boundaries  of  Uic  old  Ivurough 
of  Cashel  included  the  entire  of  the  antient  walled  town, 
and  extended  between  two  and  three  miles  in  a south- 
western direction  on  the  road  to  Cahier  and  Clonmel,  in- 
ehxling  .an  extent  of  3912  statute  acres.  By  the  late 
Buundarv’  Act,  2 — 3 Will.  IV.,  c.  89,  the*  limits  of  tho 
borough  have  been  enlarged  so  ns  to  embrace  a part  of  iho 
city  which  had  extended  northward  beyond  the  antient 
jurisdiction,  by  which  the  total  area  of  the  borough  has 
been  increased  to  3974  statute  .acres  with  a gross  popu- 
lation of  6971  persons.  Cashel  sends  one  member  to  the 
imperial  parltament. 

The  town,  which  is  now  much  ducayeil,  is  cinelly  built 
round  the  southern  and  eastern  Hides  of  an  insulaletl  mass 
of  limestone,  cnllcd  the  Rock  of  Ciishet.  On  this  rock, 
which  rises  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  a rich  plain,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  view,  formerly  kIikhI  the  ix*sirlei>(*e  of 
the  petty  kings  of  Munster.  Sir  James  Ware,  who  liv«l 
so  Into  as  1666,  informs  ns  that  he  has  here  seen  the  Htuno 
I on  which  ihoM.*  potentat«*s  were  inaugurated,  alid  wUnre.  it 
is  said,  they  receiu*d  the  IribiUe  of  (heir  snbonhnaln 
toparehs.  From  iho  latter  cimmisl.incc  the  name  of  tho 
place  has  In^en  derived  : rttshAid  Wing  interpreted  by  some 
‘ the  stone  of  tribute ;'  butrasAio/  seems  to  he  an  original 
Celtic  word,  the  same  in  all  respects  with  the  Latinized  ro«- 
tfUum,  and  the  probability  is  that  tho  place  was  so  ralltKl 
from  the  castle  or  dun  of  the  ehiedoin  on  its  summit.  A 
roil  or  Mche<IuIcof  tiic  tribute  payable  here  is  still  preserved  ; 
and  the  enumeration  of  the  different  articles  of  use  and 
luxury  which  furmc<l  the  rude  substitute  for  rent  is  .Hiifii 
cienily  curious— arms,  clothing,  provisions,  live  stock,  and 
slaves,  both  male  and  female,  being  thu  dues  ordinarily 
specified. 

On  tho  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Irish,  in 
the  fifth  century,  /Kngus,  son  of  the  king  of  Ciuihol.  was 
one  of  Patrick's  disciples.  From  him  descended  Oirmac,  son 
of  Cnllcnan,  who  bccamo  king  of  Miinstor  and  bishop  of 
(ktslud  about  the  beginning  of  (he  tenth  century,  and  who  is 
generally  supposeil  to  have  built  the  very  remarkable  slonc- 
foofod  chapel  still  st:m<ling  on  the  summit  of  the  rock.  To 
him  also  the  building  of  the  adjoining  round  tower  has 
been  nscribeii ; but  neither  supposition  ho.s  been  borne  out 
hy  authentic  evidence,  and  the  greater  probability  is.  that 
the  chapel  wo.s  built  by  Cormac  Mac  Corthy,  king  of  Mun- 
ster and  bishop  of  Cashel,  in  the  eleventh  conlury,  while  of 
the  round  tower  (pending  the  pviblicatum  of  the  late  prize 
essay  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  on  that  subject)  nothing 
even  prohahlo  is  known.  This  much  however  w certain, 
that  bolh  edifices  were  built  prior  to  the  foundation  of  ih> 
cathedral,  which  was  erected  by  Donald  O'Brien,  king 
of  Limerick,  immctliately  before  the  arrival  of  the  English, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  cathe- 
dral is  in  thu  form  of  a cross,  the  choir  and  south.crn  tran- 
sept embracing  Cormac's  cha)>cl  on  (wo  sides:  thccha]H  l 
however,  not  being  built  duo  east  nnd  west,  stands  a Uitlo 
out  of  line,  Hanking  the  southern  side  of  the  choir,  tu 
which  it  sen'es  as  a chapter-house,  nnd  which  is  inter- 
posed between  it  and  the  round  tow^r  on  the  northern 
side.  The  other  buildings  on  the  rook  arc  a hall  fur  the 
vicars-chural.  built  by  Archbishop  Hd.  OTlctlian  (1121). 
who  also  repaired  the  rathcvlral,  the  oUl  episcopal  palace  at 
the  west  end  of  the  cathedral,  and  (lie  remain*  of  tno  Ahliey 
of  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  founded  by  David  Mnc  CarweU 
about  1269.  A wall,  intended  for  defence,  some  bastions  of 
which  were  standing  at  tho  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, surrounds  the  platfons  on  which  tho  ruins  stand,  ami 
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corepletcK  Oio  pilo  of  building,  which,  from  iu  coromnndrn;; 
BitiiatUm;  maMiVti  nroportion!>.  ami  fitnc\ilar  variety  of  out* 
line.  U justly  coriKidenHl  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Ireland. 
Tlio  chapel,  which,  from  its 'undoubted  antiquity,  ib  an 
object  of  the  highest  architectural  Interest,  consists  of  a 
nave  and  choir,  the  latter  of  lessened  dimensions,  and 
parlakinp  rather  of  the  character  of  a c(;ll.  There  is  a 
slender  square  tower,  very  similar  to  that  of  Si.  Peter's  at 
Oxford,  built  in  the  re-entrant  angle  of  the  choir  at  the  south 
si<h-\  and  rising  considerably  above  the  rtKif,  which  is  of 
stone,  of  a very  lofty  pitch,  springing  from  corbels,  and  eon- 
rentrirnlly  vaulted  underneath.  The  upper  vault  is  Gothic, 
being  tlie  only  arch  of  that  dojicription  in  the  entire  build- 
ing. and  forms  the  ceiling  of  on  apartment,  the  floor  of 
which  Tests  on  the  arch  of  the  lower  vault,  which  is  Saxon, 
an«l  in  like  manner  forms  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  Iwlow. 
Tins  undor-arch  springs  partly  from  tho  ihicknossof  the  wall, 
ami  partly  from  the  architraves  of  a double  ratige  of  rudely- 
carved  eoUunus  at  either  side;  iho^e  of  the  lower  range  arc 
square,  adorned  with  a lozenge  net-work,  and  form  pedos- 
tat«  to  the  round  oolimins  *)f  the  \qqier  tier,  which  are  orna- 
luentecl  with  hands  and  capitals.  Outside,  the  corlicls  sup- 
p Tting  the  iwdinjuiiteil  rwif  form  the  archilmves  to  two 
similar  tiers  of  pillars  at  either  side,  between  the  columns 
of  the  lower  of  which  ranges  the  windows  that  light  the  nave 
are  pierced.  The  principal  dimensions  are  as  follows:— 
T^mgih  of  whole  huilding  outside,  53ft, ; inside,  -l~fl.  8in. ; 
length  of  nave,  .loft.;  Waillh  of  ditto,  left.;  length  of 
choir,  13ft.bin.:  brea<llh  of  ditto,  lift.  Gin. ; height  of  the 
Mof  from  ground  outside,  5211. ; slant  of  ditto,  24fl.;  mean 
thickness  of  the  walls,  4ft.  Un. ; length  of  square  tower, 
lUft. : breadth  of  ditto,  6ft.  8in. ; height  of  ditto,  C8ft.  Thc'C 
dimensions  are  given  the  more  mimnely.  as  Cormac's  chapel 
i*  by  far  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  this  description  of 
huilding  in  these  islands,  and  as  it  gives  a convincing  proof ! 
not  only  of  the  existence  hut  of  the  excellence  of  some  * 
works  in  stone  and  lime,  exclusive  of  round  lowers,  in  Irc- 
lanil  before  the  coming  of  the  English. 

Donut  OXonargan,  the  first  bishop  of  Cashel  who  re- 
ceivwl  the  artdiicpisi'ropal  pall,  was  succeeded  in  the  see  ( 1 1 5"2) 
by  Donald  O Hullucan,  in  whoso  time  (1172)  tho  great 
synod  was  held  here,  which  has  been  so  much  celebrated 
by  the  early  hUtoriaus  of  the  conquest  xs  that  at  which  the 
Irish  prelates  are  alleged  to  have  recognised  the  civil  autho- 
rity of  the  English  king  an<l  the  ecclesiastical  superiority  of 
the  Anglican  church.  By  this  time  a town  had  grown  up 
round  the  «eat  of  authority,  large  enough  to  make  its  burn- 
ing in  1 1 79  worthy  of  mention  in  the  Irish  annals.  The 
next  artdihishop  was  l>)nat  O ljunargan  the  second,  who 
assisted  at  lhce«mncil  of  l.aieran  (1215),  and  died  tl>cru.  lie 
was  suecce«led  by  his  namesake,  the  third  archbishop  of  the 
name,  who  erewted  the  town  of  Cashel  into  a borough,  in 
1223.  His  successor.  Marian  O'Brien,  having  obtained  n 
perpetual  nlms-gift  of  the  town  from  King  Henry  III.,  to- 
granted  and  confirmed  the  same  to  the  jirovost  and  bur- 
gesses, reserving  only  to  himself  the  bukerv  and  shambles 
(12.30),  in  return  for  which  the  citizens  made  a grant  of  two 
gallons  out  of  every  hrewage  of  ale  in  their  b»wn.  for  ever, 
towards  the  support  of  a lazar-housc.  founded  al>oul  this  lime 
by  David  de  l.aliiner,  the  archbishop’s  senesciial.  Marian 
was  sueweded  (1253)  hv  David  Mac  Carwell.  who  (1268) 
granted  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  to  all  such  as  would 
contribute  to  the  erection  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  in 
J<niidun.  lilts  prelate,  who  was  somewhat  of  a lurbuh.mt 
character,  forcibly  expelled  the  occupants  of  tlie  lazar-housc 
founded  by  I-atimcr,  ami  converted  it  into  a rnunasterv  of 
black  monks.  He  was  engagcil  in  various  disputes  with  the 
government,  hut  was  a great  benefactor  to  the  church  : he 
louiidtsl  the  Chauntry  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  Abbey  of  the 
IWk  of  Cashel,  and  Hoar  Abbey,  a mnnabtery  for  Cister- 
cian monks,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  the  ruins  of  which, 
still  standing,  attest  it*  former  splemlour. 

Cashel  now  seems  to  have  attained  considerable  import- 
ance as  a town  : for  by  an  asoize  taken,  7 Edward  II.,  on 
occasion  of  a dispute  relating  to  tho  above-mentione<l  grant 
of  ale.  It  apiwars  that  there  were  at  that  time  thirty-eight 
common  brewer.'i,  or  brewers  of  ale  for  sale,  in  the  town.  It 
wan  hi>wever  unfortunately  situated  in  one  n^specl.  being 
ii|Km  the  borrlers  of  the  Butters'  country,  and  exposed  in 
titcir  war^  with  tho  family  of  Desmond  to  tho  hostile  ueigh- 
boiirh«Kl  of  the  Fitzgeralds.  In  one  of  the  frequent  dis- 
(•uies  hi'twocn  these  turbulent  fanulii's,  David  Crengh,  wlio 
iiui  bLvuuio  urebbishop  in  1483,  rendered  himself  by  some 


means  obnoxious  to  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  the  great  Earl  of 
Kildare  ; the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  Gerald,  about 
1198,  burnt  down  the  cathedral,  after  probably  devastating 
the  town.  Creagh.  countenanced  by  the  Karl  of  Ormonde, 
the  chief  of  the  Butlers,  laid  his  complaint  licfore  King 
Henry  VII..  who,  taxing  Kildare,  then  present  in  council, 
was  answcreil  by  the  audacious  noble,  that  ‘ Bv  . he 
would  never  have  thought  of  conirailling  such  a saerih*go. 
had  he  not  been  tobl  for  certain  that  i!»e  archbishop  was 
inside.'  This  characteristic  reply  is  said  to  have  gained  him 
the  good  will  of  the  king,  who  shortly  after  crcate<l  him  lord 
deputy,  alleging  that,  * if  all  Irelaiul  could  not  govern  him' 
(which  was  the  gist  of  his  rival's  couiplaint),  *he  was  for  that 
verv  reason  the  fittest  man  to  govern  all  Ireland.' 

Inhere  is  little  of  inien.»hl  in  what  is.known  of  Cashel  till 
shortly  after  the  Reformatiun,  when  Jamiw  Mac  C'aghwcll, 
who  had  been  nominated  to  the  sec  by  (^uecn  Eliznbelli, 
was  stabbed  to  death  hy  Mauric'e  Gibbon,  or  Maurice  Reagh, 
hi«  titular  rival  (1570).  His  sucressor  wa<»  Miler  Magragli, 
who,  after  having  for  some  time  fillcil  tho  see  of  Down  as 
titular  hi>hop,  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  ami  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  archbishop  of  Cashel  by  the  quin-n. 
This  see  beheld  from  time  to  lime  in  ammendam  witn  Lis- 
inore,  Emly,  and  Waterford,  and  died  here  (1C12)  aged  ino. 
He  is  much  rensureil  for  having  alienate<l  a consideriiblo 
art  of  the  property  of  the  see.  By  ^ouic  ho  is  sup)Mse<l  to 
avc  died  a Roman  Catholic.  His  monument  is  shown  on 
the  south  side  of  the  choir,  but  his  borly  is  said  to  have  U'cn 
privately  interrc<l,  acnmling  to  the  rile*  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  elsewhert?. 

In  the  warn  subsequent  to  iho  I'chelliun  of  1641,  Cashel 
was  for  sonic  time  garrisoned,  and  the  rock  put  in  a state  of 
defenee  hy  I.,or«l  Taaffc,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  royalists ; 
but  I.,ord  Incbiquin,  who  cumniaiided  the  Irish  pnriiamen- 
tary  furec:i,  having  taken  Caliiur,  which  was  at  that  time 
considered  the  key  to  Tipperary  (1647),  assunuxl  a jposilion 
so  threatening  that  Lord  TaalTe  thought  it  cx)>e(iient  to 
withdraw  from  Cashel,  leaving  only  a sm  dl  garrison  to  aiil 
the  inhabitants  in  their  defciicc.  On  Incbiquin's  opproach 
the  city  was  <!•  -cried,  and  the  people,  leaving  their  gales 
iq>cn,  llctl  to  Uiu  cathedral,  either  as  a citadel  or  as  a sanc- 
tuary. Here  they  were  summoned  to  surrciuler;  and  In- 
chiquin  ofTcred  them  lil>erty  to  depart  on  condition  of  their 
paving  3000/,,  and  furnishing  a month's  provision  for  his 
troop*.  The  terms  being  refused  the  place  wa.s  carried  by 
assault,  with  a great  slaughter  of  the  bebiegc-d,  of  whom 
above  twenty  priests  and  friars  were  slain  before  the  assail- 
ants gaincMl  pissossion  of  the  cutbedrai,  when  at  length 
quarter  was  given,  nml  the  survivors  sulTen'd  to  return  to 
their  homes.  The  rity  was  again  taken  by  Cromwell,  after 
which  its  annals  afford  nothing  historically  remarkable.  In 
emumon  with  every  other  town  of  Ireland,  Cashel  reaped 
the  advantages  of  the  settled  state  of  society  consequent  on 
the  revolution  of  I6HS,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century 
seems  to  have  been  a flourishing  place. 

At  present  the  city  is  in  a stale  of  lamentable  decay, 
which  is  asiniicb  owing  to  the  incfiicient  cimslitulion  of  its 
corporation  as  to  any  other  cause.  The  history  of  the  cor- 
poration of  C^hcl  furnishes  the  most  striking  example  to 
be  met  with  in  tliis  country  of  the  evils  arising  from  a 
comipt  municipal  system.  Their  governing  charter  was 
granted  I5tli  Cliarles  I.  (in  1640),  and  erects  the  borough 
into  a city,  to  bo  governed  hy  a mayor,  aldermoii,  bailiffs, 
and  commons.  This  charter  was  repealed  by  tho  5lh  .litmes 
II.,  which  recites  a seizure  of  the  franchises  of  the  city  into 
the  king's  hands  by  a judgment  of  the  court  of  Excheoiier; 
but  in  1690,  King  William  having  his  camp  at  Golden- 
bridge.  not  far  distant,  was  memorialized  on  the  subject  of 
their  displacement  by  the  mayor  and  commons,  whereupon 
be  gave  them  a Idler  rc>t4mng  them  to  their  antient  rights 
ami  privileges  as  in  tho  lime  of  Charles  1.  The  estates  en- 
trusted to  this  l»dy  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  consist  of 
nearly  4000  statute  acres  of  arable  land,  worth  at  least  20#. 
per  Irish  acre  per  annum,  and  of  which  upwanla  of  I7U*i 
Irish  acres  were  out  of  lease  so  recently  as  1831  ; yet  the 
rents  at  present  arising  out  of  this  great  tract  of  land,  which 
under  proper  management  should  produce  a sum  suflicient 
for  all  the  purpose*  intended,  amount  to  no  more  than 
219/.  18#.  lUiJt/.  |)cr  annum.  From  tho  ‘Report  of  the 
Commissioners  on  Municipal  C'erporaiiuns  in  Ireland'  (in- 
quiry held  m November,  1833).  it  would  appear  tfiut  iIiIk 
very  inadequate  ri-lurn  has  been  caused  by  tne  disposal  o( 
large  holdings  to  uieiubcrs  of  ihg  corporation  at  rvuts  wliicb 
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may  be  termed  nominal ; particnUrlv  of  15JR  acrei,  3 rootK 
6 poie«  Iriih,  leused  to  an  mtluenlial  individual  for  lutiety' 
nine  yeur«,  from  the  2oth  of  Man'h.  1S30,  itt  a rent  of 
HG/.  7t.  per  annum ; thu  \>oar<l  of  aldermen  who  made 
the  order  for  the  lease  consisting  of  the  grantee,  two  of  bis 
sons,  seven  other  of  h»s  relatives,  and  one  alderman  con- 
nected with  him  by  roarruigo.  In  conseouence  of  this 
alienation  of  the  public  property,  and  from  the  mayor  and 
uldiTincn  having  converted  to  their  own  uses  the  foils  and 
customs  of  the  city,  the  public  w'orks  of  L'ashel  have  fallen 
into  a state  of  ruin  almost  unexampled  in  the  kingdom. 
Tlie  streets  are  nnpaved,  unlighled,  and  um  leanscd.  There 
is  no  supply  of  water  but  by  pumps  repaired  at  the  cx{)cnsc 
of  the  county.  The  water-works",  erected  in  the  early  part 
of  tlio  last  Century  by  Archbishop  Bolton,  ha\’0  gone  com- 
pletely to  decay  ; tlio  undergrounci  conduits,  upwards  of  two 
miles  in  length,  are  chokctl  up  or  obliterated,  and  llu;  stream 
is  diverted  to  the  supply  of  mills  in  the  ncighlmurhood.  It 
IS  atlirmed  tliat  SUO/.  would  be  suflicient  to  supply  the  city 
with  this  most  necessary  element..  There  is  no  corporate 
p«jhrc,  their  place  being  supplied  by  county  constabulaty. 
riiero  is  no  institution  for  tbo  support  of  the  poor,  of  whom 
several  hundred  daily  leave  tl^c  town  on  begging  excursions 
among  the  small  farmers  of  the  ncighbourhiKxl,  and  return 
at  night  to  their  hovels  in  the  suburbs.  The  apiK'arance  of 
Ca>}iel  fully  proves  the  neglect  complained  of.  Although 
the  main  street  U broad  and  handsome,  the  remainder  of 
tltc  town  is  mean.  Out  of  U33  houses.  7.51  are  thatched; 
rn  are  uuinliabited,  und  19U  onty  arc  worth  10/.  and  up- 
wards per  annum.  There  is  here  a pretty  g<x>d  barrack,  a 
di-iien^ury,  ami  a well-rvgululcd  bridewell,  uncuunected 
with  theVurporation.  The  new  cathedral,  built  ulniut  Iho 
middle  of  the  last  century  liy  Archbishop  Agar  (thu  old 
cathedral  having  been  unroofed  by  Archbishop  Price  in 
1752,  and  consequently  gone  to  ruin),  is  u handsome  struc- 
ture, and  Stands  wilhiii  the  town*,  the  organ  cost  COO/.,  and 
is  a fine  instrument.  The  archbishop's  palace  is  a respect- 
able mansion  with  very  fine  gardens,  extending  to  the  foot 
of  the  rock. 

In  1831  tho  population  of  Cashel  was,  males  3279,  fe- 
males 3692,  total  C971 — in  alt  1361  families;  of  which  511 
Were  cbielly  employed  in  agriculture,  596  in  trade,  manu- 
factures. and  handii'rafi,  and  257  not  included  in  each  <Icno- 
niination,  but  chiclly  paupers.  The  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  Protestants  in  Cashel  is  about  30  to  I.  The 
charter  school  of  Cashel  is  an  extensive  and  commodious 
csUiblishment.  with  on  incurao  of  20/.  per  annum,  and  22 
arras  of  land  annexed.  In  1826  there  were  in  Cashel  A 
Pnitostant  and  20  Roman  Catholic  schools,  erlucatiug  C97 
males  and  ^9)  fehialcs ; and  in  183J  there  were  in  the 
entire  deanery,  which  extends  considerably  beyond  the  city. 
20  Hrhools,  of  which  2 were  in  connection  with  the  national 
board,  educating  743  mules  and  636  feuiales.  There  is  no 
publishe<l  history  of  Cashel. 

The  local  taxes  levied  here  arc  tolls,  corporate  cuBtoms, 
and  church  rate.  (Ware's  Works;  Ledwich’s  Antiq.  of 
Irehtnd;  Carte’s  Life  of  Ormonde;  Post-i'haixe  Comptt- 
niin;  Inglis’s  I Iceland  in  1834;  Ihirliamrntary  Reports 
ufid  Pajiers  ; MS.du  Lib.  Roy.  triih  Academy.) 

C.VSHEW-NUT.  [.Vnac.vrdium.] 

C.VSHMEUE,  the  most  extensive  of  the  alpiuo  valleys  of 
(he  Himalaya  range.  1ie.s  embeilded  in  high  mountains,  be- 
tween 33®  and  35°  N.  lat.,  and  74'  and  77'  E.  long.  It  ox- 
lumls  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  occonliug  to  Renneil,  between  74 
und  75  mdes,  and  its  breadtli  varies  from  15  to  36  miles, 
when  the  declivities  of  tho  mountains  are  included.  In  the 
middle  of  the  valley,  near  the  capital,  Sirinagur,  there  is 
a le^el  plain  some  miles  in  width,  which  seems  to  have  liecn 
once  a lake.  The  waters  ap^iarently  at  last  broke  down  the 
rocks  at  tho  N.W.  extremity  of  the  valley,  and  found  their 
woy  to  the  lower  plain  of  the  Punjab.  This  plain  is  sur- 
rounded by  higli  hills,  wSth  rather  a gentle  slope,  and  covortfd 
with  fine  large  trees  and  excellent  jiastures.  Behind  them 
rise  the  mountains  far  beyond  tho  snow-line,  c*>pccial1y  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  valley.  The  height  of  theiu.’  mountains 
has  not  been  dotermined. 

Almost  innumerable  rivulets  descend  from  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  on  the  margin  of  the  snow-line,  and  are 
abundantly  fillefl  with  water  at  all  seasons.  They  join, 
in  tho  centre  of  the  valley,  a river,  which  rises  at  the 
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S.E.  extremity  of  the  valley.  This  river,  called  tbe.Ihyhin, 
or  Hehut  Uho  llydaspes  of  Alexander),  bus  at  Sirinagur, 
about  60  miles  from  its  source,  so  much  water,  that  Ber- 
nier compares  it  with  the  Seine  at  Paris  ; and  adds  that  ic 
is  navigated  hy  vessels  as  largo  as  those  near  the  rapital 
of  France.  Its  course  thruugii  the  plain  is  gentle,  and  it 
continues  so  to  the  lake  of  WuUer,  issuing  fmm  which  in  a 
westerly  direction,  the  river  enters  a hilly  country,  whore 
it  is  soon  narrowed  by  sleep  rocks.  It  forms  several  rapi(\s 
and  cataracts,  until  it  reaches  MuzzutTeralMid,  a town  winch 
l»eloMgs  lo  the  Punjab.  The  .Ihjlun  Jons  the  Cliitmuh 
(Aoc?.ines).  und  Hims  into  the  Indus.  The  lake  WuUer 
has  a circuit  of  about  4U  mites.  It  is  partly  surrounded 
by  extensive  forests,  in  which  there  are  numerous  wild  ani- 
mnU.  From  these  forests  the  inhabitants  get  their  timber. 
Near  the  capital  is  another  lake  cidled  Dull,  which,  though 
shallow,  seems  to  be  of  considerable  extent ; it  is  divided  l>y 
dams  into  several  parts,  and  contains  many  (bjaling  islands. 

Numerous  canals  intersect  tho  plain  in  c(ery  directiun, 
which,  iHJside*  watering  the  contiguous  land*,  afford  great 
facilities  to  rommunicution,  being  large  and  deep  enough  to 
be  navigated  by  riv'er  barges.  Cashmere  is  noted  fur  thu 
mildness  of  its  climahs  on  which  account  it  was  chosen  by 
tho  etu|}Ci-orB  of  Delhi  for  Uieir  summer  residence ; but  it 
appears  not  to  deserve  this  praise,  except  ,n  summer,  when 
the  heat,  though  great,  is  less  oppressive  than  on  the  banks 
of  tho  Ganges  or  Jumna.  The  winters  are  of  course  colil 
in  a valley  which  is  6600  or  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  In 
1822  Moorcroft  found  (hut  snow  began  to  full  in  the  middio 
of  December,  und  the  plain  was  not  clear  of  it  before  the 
end  of  March.  The  sky  during  tho  winter  months  (from 
Di'cerabor  to  March)  is  so  cloudy  that  the  sun.  on  an  ave- 
rage. is  not  seen  oficncr  than  once  in  throe  or  four  days, 
and  then  oniv  for  u short  lime.  Towards  thu  end  of  Mari-h 
and  in  April  it  is  more  frequently  visible,  but  attended  by 
a rapid  succession  of  gusts  of  wind  with  hail.  In-May,  1823, 
scarcely  a day  passed  without  a shower;  and  Moorcroft  ob- 
serrocl,  that  he  never  had  seen  an  atmosphere  so  freijuuntly 
loaded  with  moisture.  June,  July,  and  August,  are  hot; 
but  the  mernings,  evenings,  and  night*  are  generally  cool. 
SumctirocB,  though  rarely,  a failure  ui  the  rice  crop  has  been 
experienced,  owing  to  the  summer  Iscat  not  lasting  lung 
enough  lo  riiien  the  grain.  CJoslimero  produces  wheat,  bar- 
ley, buck-wheat,  millet,  maize,  pulse,  and  rice.  Rico  is 
rained  iu  the  greatest  quantity,  and  may  be  considered  aa 
the  staple.  It  is  grown  at  a considerable  elevation  on  the 
declivities  of  thu  mmiulains.  os  Uie  streams  which  descend 
from  their  sides  affurd  facilities  for  watering  the  fields. 
The  lower  classes  live  partly  on  the  singhara,  or  water-nut, 
which.  (luring  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year,  is  fishcnl 
from  the  buUum  of  the  lake  Wuller.  The  inuciiaginuus  pith 
of  the  water-lily  (Sym^ihiru  lotus)  also  supports  a coiisim*r- 
able  number  of  people  during  eight  months.  Turnips, 
spinach,  loose-leaved  cabbages,  and  lutiurea  of  the  same 
description,  are  raised  in  the  usual  way ; and  cucuniliurs, 
gourds,  and  mebrns,  in  great  quantities,  by  the  ingenious 
and  simple  contrivance  of  platiorms  floating  on  tho  lakes. 
These  swimming  beds  are  commonlv  two  fex't  thick,  seten 
broad,  and  of  considerable  length,  'flioy  resemble,  in  somo 
respect,  tho  swimming  buds  observed  by  Humboldt  on  the 
lake  of  Chaleo  near  Mexico,  whore  they  are  called  cAr- 
nampas. 

Among  the  cultivated  plants  the  crocus  is  the  only  ono 
which  furnishes  an  article  of  exjiorl,  the  saffron  of  Cash- 
mere  being  known  in  all  parts  of  western  Asia. 

Tho  principal  fruits  are  apples,  pears,  quinci's,  aprimts, 
plunw,  cherries,  and  a nonrle»cript  species  of  grapes,  called 
sungnt  by  thu  natives.  This  grape  yields,  hy  distillation, 
a beverugo  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese,  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  grape.  Common  grapes  also  aliound, 
and  the  wine  which  is  made  resembles  Madeira.  Most 
of  these  fruit-trees  cover  large  tracts  of  ground  on  the 
declivities  of  the  hills,  and  have  no  owners:  the  fruit  is 
gathered  by  the  lower  cl.isses,  and  uflcn  cunstilules  their 
princi|)ul  subsistoiico.  It  is  thought  that  they  are  the  re- 
mains of  gardens  which  have  been  deserted. 

No  trous  are  culiivated  with  any  care  except  the  walnut, 
of  which  there  arc  three  different  kinds.  Tlio  kernel  is 
eaten,  and  used  for  making  oil;  and  the  husks  of  the  fruit 
are  employed  in  dyeing  black.  Cashmere  is  famous  fur  its 
llowers,  especially  roses,  which  are  cultivated  witli  rare  uml 
from  them  attar  is  extracted. 

Horses  are  nut  numcrousi  and  are  of  a small  size,  but 
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lianlv.  More  attention  is  poitl  to  black  caU’e ; the  breed  is  [ 
not  larce,  but  {jives  abuiulance  of  milk.  Sheep  aro  ver)'  i 
pi<'ntiful.  and  their  flesh  well  flavoured;  goats  abound  in 
diflereni  places.  In  winter  sheep  are  fed  upon  tho  leaves 
of  several  trees,  which  have  been  dried  in  the  preceding 
summer. 

Neither  poisonoiis  nor  carnivomus  wild  animals  are  said 
to  cxi-*l  in  Cashmere;  but  the  furMts  abound  with  some 
kinds  of  «lcer,  and  the  rivers  with  fish  and  water-fowl.  Bees 
are  verv  numerous,  and  each  farmer  has  several  bcc-hivcs 
in  the  walls  of  his  hou^e,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  ten. 
These  hives  arc  of  a cylindrical  form,  and  extend  quite 
llirmigh  the  wall  of  the  house.  Silk-worms  arc  reard,  but 
pndkably  lest  than  formerly,  when  silk  was  an  article  of 
export,  which  modem  lra\-ellor*  do  not  mention.  The 
metals  aro  iron,  which  is  abundant,  but  not  of  good  qua- 
lity ; aitd  copper  ami  lead,  which  are  said  to  exist,  but  are 
not  worked. 

Tiie  population  ofCashmcre  is  estimated  to  amount  to 

600.000.  It  consists,  with  few  exceptions,  of  the  natives, 
whn  appear  to  be  of  Hindu  origin,  though  somo  authors 
think  that  the  Cashmerians.  as  well  as  the  Afghans  urc 
descendants  of  the  Jews.  Their  language,  which  is  evi- 
dently derivd  from  the  Sanscrit,  is  pronounced  willi  even 
more  harshness  than  that  of  the  Maharatlas.  Tho  Cash- 
mcrians  are  x'cry  induHtrious,  which  is  shown  in  the  ex- 
cellcnee  of  ihoir  cultivation,  ami  the  perfection  which  their 
mamifactures  have  atlninctl.  In  this  they  resemble  the 
Hindus,  but  they  are  also  ver)'  fond  of  amusements,  and 
ready  to  expend  what  they  have  gained.  They  are  very 
fond  uf  music.  The  principal  branch  of  industry  is  shawl- 
making.  in  which  60,000  individuals  arc  employed,  though 
the  nunilM!r  of  looms,  which  200  years  ago  amounted  to 

40.000.  has  been  rwlnced  to  16,000.  Two  weavers  work 
at  each  loom,  when  the  shawls  are  simple ; but  when 
they  are  of  a superior  kind,  four  persons  are  requireil. 
According  to  an  estimate,  80,000  shawls  are  annually 
made.  Paper  is  also  mnnuracture<l,  and  though  less  is  now 
cx])orted  than  formerly,  it  is  still  considered  as  the  best 
made  in  western  Asia.  The  Cnshmerinns  work  with  great 
skill  and  taste  different  objects  in  wood,  which,  as  well  a,s 
lacker-work,  are  exportc«l  to  llic  neighbouring  countrio.-<-  Tlie 
extraction  of  the  attar  of  roses  is  also  an  important  branch 
of  industry.  The  commerce  of  the  country  seems  to  be 
limited  to  llic  exportation  of  the  manuAictured  goods,  and 
tlie  importation  of  wool  from  Tibet,  and  of  metals  from 
India,  and  perhaps  from  .Persia.  The  transport  of  goods 
over  the  high  mountains  is  chiefly  effected  % men.  who 
carr>-  them  on  their  l»acks.  Between  Cashmere  and  I.,adak 
^K'cp  arc  used  to  carry  burdeus. 

Sirinagnr  (Sranagara),  tho  capital,  contains  from  I oO.flnO 
to  2U0.U00  inhabitants.  It  h nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
plain,  on  tlie  N.K.  bank  of  the  Jbylun,  and  is  traversed  by 
two  small  rivers.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  The 
houses  arc  built  of  wood,  and  commonly  four  stories  high, 
and  snroetimes  higher.  The  grouml-floor  scixos  as  stables, 
ond  for  agricultuml  or  other  utensils.  The  family  live  in 
the  first-floor,  and  the  third  and  fourth  are  used  as  maga- 
rities  of  goods  and  provisions.  Tlie  roofs  of  the  houses  are 
coverctl  will)  tulipan  beds.  There  Is  no  good  public  building. 

Islamabad,  higher  up  the  river  Jhyluu,  is  also  a ciin- 
sidcrnble  biwu.  situated  on  the  right  bank,  where  tho  liver 
bec'incs  navigable  for  barges. 

Sampre,  likewise  a populous  town,  is  also  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jhylun,  but  below,  about  twelve  miles,  Siri- 
nagnr. 

Cashmere  seems  to  have  forroeil  on  independent  kingdom 
up  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centurv,whcn  it  was  sub- 
}ecled  to  the  Gaznovidcs,  and  aflcrwanls  united  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  emperors  of  Delhi.  When  that  empire  was 
destroyed,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Cashmere 
was  taken  by  tho  Afghans,  who  remained  in  possession  of  it 
till  recently,  when  it  bcrarac  a part  of  the  extensive  domi- 
nions of  the  Maharaja  Runjcet  Sing,  the  liovercign  of  tho 
Seiks.  {Bernier ; Forster ; Moorcroft  in  Geographical 
Journal.) 

CASI.  [RinwAN  Fmpirk.] 

R l .Ron  of  M)cciti.laus  II.,  king  of  Pidand,  was  a 
minor  at  liis  father's  death  in  10.14.  His  mother  Riksrhu, 
nicce  of  the  Kmperor  Otlin  HI  , assumeil  tho  regency, 
but  the  Poles  being  dissatisfied  with  her  government,  she  j 
Was  obliged  to  lly  with  her  son  into  Germany,  from  whence  I 
Casimir  proceeded  to  France,  where  ho  entered  the  Bcnc- 


' dictinc  onler  of  Glum.  In  1 04 1 he  was  recalled  by  his  sub- 
Ijects,  who  prevailetl  on  the  Pope  Benedict  IX.  to  absolve 
him  from  his  vows,  upon  which  he  married  Maria,  sister  of 
.TarosUiw,  grand  duke  of  Kussia.  Casimir  defeated  the  Bo- 
hemians, and  took  Silesia  from  them,  lie  founded  a bishop- 
ric at  Breslau.  He  did  much  to  civilize  tho  Poles,  and  he 
inlroilucc<l  among  them  his  former  brethren  the  Bonetlictines 
ofCluni.  After  a reign  of  eighteen  years,  ho  died  in  1058, 
and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Bolcslos  II..  styled  ‘ tho  Bold.' 

CASIMIR  II..  younger  son  of  Bolcslas  III,,  succeeded 
his  brother  Miccislaus  III.,  who  was  deposed  by  the  nobles  for 
his  tyrannical  conduct  in  1177.  He  defeated  the  PrusKians, 
who  were  then  heathens,  and  were  very  Iroubieiomo  neigh- 
bours to  the  Poles,  and  he  obligiKl  them  to  adopt  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Ho  dicfl  in  1 19  i,  and  was  succccilcd  by  liis  son 
Lcsko  V. 

CASIMIR  III.,  calleil  ‘ the  Great,’  succeeded  his  father 
Wladinliis  in  1.133.  He  conquered  the  Russians,  and  an- 
nexed tho  greater  part  of  their  country  to  the  crown  of 
Poland : he  also  defciiled  tho  Bohemiuns.  He  married 
Anno,  daughter  of  Gcdemin,  grand  duko  of  Lithuania,  atm 
died  in  1370,  leaving  no  isaue.  In  him  tho  male  lino  of 
Piast,  which  had  held  the  crown  of  Polaml  since  620,  t)0- 
came  extinct.  I,ewis,  kingof  Hungar)',  the  sou  of  Casimir's 
sister,  snccceiled  him  on  the  throne  of  Poland. 

CASIMIR  IV.  was  the  second  snn  of  Jagello,  grand 
duke  of  Lithuania,  who  married  Hedwige,  daugliter  of  King 
Ix.‘wis,  and  thus  became  king  of  Poland  under  the  name  of 
Wladislas  IV.  Casimir  succeeded  to  the  crowns  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Wladislas  V., 
who  lost  his  lifo  in  the  buttle  of  Vnriia  against  the  Ottomans 
in  1444.  Casimir  made  war  against  tho  Teutonicitnighls, 
and  took  from  them  a great  part  of  Prussia ; upon  which 
the  grand  master  of  the  order  acknowlcdge^l  himself  a vassal 
to  the  crown  of  Poland.  The  duke  of  Vallachia  also  about 
the  same  time  made  allegiance  to  llio  same  crown.  It  was 
under  Casimir  that  the  doputm.s  of  the  nroviiicus  first  ap- 
pearwl  at  the  Diet  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  (Puffen- 
<lorf.)  This  was  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  splendour  of  that 
country.  Wlodislas,  son  of  Casimir,  was  made  king  of  Bo- 
hemia ami  of  Hungary.  Casimir  die<l  in  1492,  ninl  was 
succeeded  bv  his  second  son  John  Albert.  It  was  Casimir 
who  enforced  the  use  of  Latin  as  the  official  language  uf 
Poland. 

CASIMIR  V.,  son  of  Sigismund  III.,  was  elected  king 
of  Poland  after  tlie  death  of  his  brother  Wladislas  VII,  in 
1647.  Casimir  was  then  at  Rome,  where  he  lm«l  entered 
the  churoh.  and  hud  liccome  a cardinal.  Having  obtained 
a dispensation  from  tho  pope,  bo  married  Luisa  Maria  Gon- 
zaga,  his  brother  s wi>low.  lie  made  war  agaijuit  the  Cos- 
sacks. and  against  the  Russians,  with  various  success. 
Casimir  was  attacked  by  Charles  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden, 
who  overran  a great  port  of  Poland,  and  dcfealed  the 
Poles  in  a great  battl«  near  Warsaw,  By  the  jn-ace  of 
Oliva  in  1660  l*oUmd  gave  up  Livonia  to  the  .Swedes,  and 
Smolensk  and  Kiew  to  the  Rus<<ians.  Casimir,  seeing  his 
subjects  dissatisfied,  abdicatnl  the  crown  in  1667.  He  re- 
tired to  France,  where  Louis  XIV.  gave  him  the  abbacy  of 
St.  Germain  dcs  Pres,  and  other  bcnoGces.  He  died  at 
Kevers  in  1672.  He  wss  tlie  last  representative  of  Urn 
house  of  Jagello. 

CASMARHYNCHOS.  [Procnias] 

CASPIAN  SEA  (the  Katma  SaXnaaa  of  the  Greek 
writers)  is  properly  on  inland  lake,  which,  in  consideiation 
of  its  waters  being  salt,  must  be  placed  among  those  lakes 
which  arc  called  steppe  lakes.  It  Ilea  along  the  bounilarj- 
line  between  Europe  ami  Asia.  It  extends  from  its  most 
N.  point,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ural  (47®  20*  N.  lat.), 
to  its  most  $.  point,  which  is  nearly  at  an  equal  distanro 
betwet'D  the  towns  ofResbt  and  Astcrabad  (36®4ti').  in  :i 
straight  lino  about  740  miles;  but  a curve  drawn  through 
tho  centre,  from  its  N.E.  corner  at  the  mouth  of  tho  river 
Elba  Djcm  to  iU  most  southern  shores,  measures  almut  900 
miles.  The  general  direction  of  its  length  is  from  S.  by  K. 
to  N.  by  W.,  but  tlio  northern  part  is  cuiwed  to  the  Iv.,  and 
there  forms  a bay  nearly  as  wide  ns  the  main  body  of  tbe 
lake.  Here  its  width  from  E.  to  W.  is  4-10  miles,  but,  its 
average  breadth  is  only  aliout  210.  Its  most  eastern  pi >in I 
IS  the  Gulf  of  Mertwoi  Kultusk,  which  extends  to  54° 

E.  long. : the  bay  of  Kooma  on  its  \V.  shore  reaches  to  jli® 
50'.  Taking  the  length  of  the  i>ea  at  9(;0  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  only  at  200,  it  covers  180,000  square 
I miles,  or  nearly  the  uca  of  Spain,  not  including  Portugal 
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f Tilt*  C.ispiau  Ri*;i  b;is\'ery  few  bava.  Tl>o  mo;*?  iraporlant 
arc  llic  Mertwoi  KiilUuk,  or  iho  £>cajl  Si-a,  which  forms 
the  in»st  eiatuvn  corner,  -ami  by  one  of  its  branches,  the 
Tiuk  Karasbu,  encloses  the  ivniitsula  uf  Man^hialack  on 
ihii  K.  Farther  S.,  nearly  in  the  luiihllo  of  the  E.  shores 
of  the  lake,  is  a sutaller  lake,  caUe«l  KnoU  Doriu.  which 
c mtuiiH  bitter  water,  an<l  is  uuiteil  with  the  Caspian  by  an 
(•IH’Ti  Strait  Still  farther  S.  is  Balkan  Bay,  where  the  an- 
‘ lient  mouth  the  Amoo  Deria  or  Oxus  i*  sanl  to  have 
entea‘«l.  [Oxus.]*  On  the  westerti  side  is  the  Bay  of  Sa- 
lian.  into  w hieh  the  Koor  river  disenibo^^ucs ; ami  farther  N. 
the  Bay  of  Kooina  which  contains  tho  mouths  of  the  Terek 
and  the  Kooiua.  At  tho  mouth  of  tho  Volga,  the  largest  of 
the  rivers  falling  into  tho  Caspian,  there  is  no  bay  ; the 
numei'uua  islands  formed  by  the  stream  project  some  miles 
into  the  >ea. 

The  shores  of  tho  Caspian  arc  in  geticral  so  low  an«!  fiat, 
that  nn»st  parts  are  inundated  when  u strong  galo  from 
liic  uppjsLte  point  blows  fora  few  dajs.  Tiie  highest  shores 
nro  those  of  the  peninsula  of  Abcherun,  which  projects  on 
tho  w (‘stern  side  from  40  to  6U  utiles  into  the  soa ; but  even 
boro  they  do  not  ris<!  to  a great  height.  The  S.  portion  of 
the  sea,  from  Iho  pcnuisulu  of  Abchuruii  to  the  Huy  of  Aste- 
ntbad,  tho  S.E.  comer  of  it,  is  enclosed  by  high  mountuinN,  i 
from  15  to  30  miles  distant  fnnn  tho  beach,  Wtween  which  | 
and  the  water  extends  a low  fiat  country.  The  E.  shores 
are  very  little  known,  on  account  of  their  great  sterility,  and 
still  more,  liecause  they  are  oomniouly  skirted  for  2U  or  50 
tmlcs  inland  by  a swampy  tract,  which  cun  only  be  travelled 
on  in  winter  when  it  is  frozen.  The  peninsula  of  Manghi- 
slack  foriuM  an  exception,  liaxing  rocky  hut  not  high  shores. 
Frotn  tho  Merlwoi  Kultunk  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Terek,  and 
oven  lu  tho  |>eiuusula  of  Abclicrun,  the  beach  is  low,  fiat, 
and  siunly. 

Tho  depth  of  water  is  considerable,  c«|)ecially  towards 
the  S.  extremity,  where  it  attains  tiliU  feet,  but  towards  the 
N.  it  is  nut  so  deep,  owing  to  numerous  satxl-banks,  which 
are  a grial  tinpedimcnt  to  navigation.  In  general  the 
depth  di'crvases  considerably  towards  the  shores,  and  in 
some  places  by  terraces.  This  circumstance  rcnd«’r»  large 
vesfoiU  unfit  fur  the  navigation  of  the  Caspian.  Its  waters 
are  not  so  salt  as  those  of  the  ocean.  Acconling  to  GmeUn, 
only  lui  ounces  of  salt  can  he  extracted  from  122  lbs.  of 
water : and  he  thinks  that  the  saltness  ef  the  Caspian  is  to 
that  of  the  Atlantic  as  1 to  4. 

The  navigation  of  this  sea  is  confined  to  the  countries 
Iviiig  on  the  W.  shores  iHJtwccn  the  mouth  of  the  Volga 
and  the  town  of  Asterabad.  The  Russians  of  Astrakhan 
Use  brigs  from  150  to  20U  tuns;  but  the  i’erhiuns  only  small 
vessels,  from  5U  to  70  tons.  The  navigation  is  dangerous, 
owing  to'  the  prevalence  of  N.W.  and  S.E.  gales,  which 
Bomeiimes  blow  with  great  violence  for  many  days  together. 
Tliey  raise  the  surface  of  the  sea  from  lu  4 feci  along  the 

shores  on  wliich  they  blow,  and  inundate  the  contiguous 
low  countries  to  a distance  of  several  mdus.  The  fisheries 
givu  employment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
tiies.  Numerous  shoals  of  sturgeons,  belugas  iSturio  huso), 
sterlets  (Slurio  ruthrnus),  salmon,  and  other  fish  at  certain 
seasons  a>cend  the  rivers,  especially  the  Volga,  where  such 
large  quantities  aro  taken-  that  this  fishery  is  thought  to  be 
only  inferior  to  that  on  the  bunks  of  Newruundland.  Seals  arc 
comiiiDii,  and  arc  taken  on  some  islands  ami  on  the  E.  coast. 

Naphtha  or  petroleum  fro'|ueutIy  occurs  on  the  shores  of 
this  sea.  In  the  peninsula  of  Abcliervin  the  whole  sod  seems 
to  he  strongly  impregiiuivd  witli  it.  [Baku.]  It  is  perhaps 
ouml  in  still  greater  quantity  on  the  island  Naplitlialia 
or  Tehileliun,  the  largest  of  the  islands  of  tho  Caspian  Scu, 
snuated  in  the  Bay  of  Balkan. 

Tim  Caspian  appears  to  be  subject  to  some  extraordinary 
chan{;es  in  the  level  of  its  surraee,  which  have  nut  yet  bi'en 
completely  investigated.  The  inhabitants  of  Enzillon.  the 
pun  of  the  town  of  Kesht.  assurml  Colonel  Monleitli  that  it 
rises  and  falls  several  ftiet  in  pertwls  of  nearly  thirty  years : 
and  ilanway  has  collected  some  farts  to  prove  that  in  his 
time  (1746)  it  had  a much  greater  depth  ut  several  places 
than  when  it  was  navigated  by  the  expedition  of  Peter  the 
Great,  Monteith  himself  observed  in  a few  years  a con- 
siderable derreasB  of  its  waters.  There  are  no  tides  oti  the 
Ca-«pian.  The  northern  )>ortiuu  of  it  is  annuallv  covered 
With  ice. 

•Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  has  been  known 
that  Uic  surface  uf  the  Caspian  Sea  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
ocean.  It  was  observed,  that  in  Astrakhan  the  barometer 


was  generally  above  30  inches.  In  1812  an  attempt  woa 
made  by  Eogelhardt  and  Parrot  to  settle  this  question  by  a 
series  of  levellings  and  baruuielricul  measureiiieiits.  Tiioy 
eftectud  tins  across  the  isthmus  at  twu  difierent  places  near 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cauca'>us.  The  result  of  one  of  these 
measurements  was,  that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  54  luisos  or 
about  348  feet  lower  than  the  Bla*  k Sea:  the  otlier  gave  a 
difference  of  47  toises  or  alxiut  30 1 feet.  Some  doubts  have 
arisen  respecting  the  correctness  of  these  measurements; 
and  in  the  present  year  (1830  the  Uu:i..ian  government 
has  granted  the  sum  of  50,00t)  silver  rubles  to  tho  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  the  purpo&o  of  ascertaining  the  truth  by  new 
levellings. 

I Pallas,  if  we  aro  not  mistaken,  was  tho  first  who  main- 
taincfl  that  the  Caspian  Sea  at  soniu  very  remote  |ierio(! 
covered  tho  extensive  plain  which  lies  between  the  most  S. 
ranges  of  tho  Ural  Muunluins  and  the  Black  Sea.  He 
inferred  this  fn^m  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil,  which 
consists  of  sand,  partly  uumixtKl  with  other  kinds  of  earth, 
and  partly  containing  a |>ortiun  of  clay  loosely  mixed  with 
it.  There  is  no  gravs  u|K>n  it;  and  eholis  frequently  occur 
which  are  met  with  in  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  also  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  and  contains  a great  number  of  smaller  and 
larger  salt  lakes,  among  which  that  of  Elton  is  the  best 
known,  from  which  large  quantities  of  salt  are  annually 
procured.  This  plaints  bounded  on  the  N.  by  a vtalldiko 
ascent,  elevated  at  »n  average  300  feet  above  it,  which,  m 
the  ]K.'Culisr  form  uf  iU  margin,  resembles  very  imicii  iliat 
of  the  coast  of  the  sea.  Tliis  aHcent  extends  fnua  the 
«S.\V.  extremity  of  the  Und  Mountains,  the  Ubshtshei  Syrt, 
in  n S.W.  dinriion.  crosses  tho  Volga  below  its  great  bind 
to  the  K.,  and  divides  (he  source  of  the  small  river  Sarpa 
t:m  utllucnt  of  the  Volga)  from  that  uf  the  M:>nyt>h. 
Hence  it  runs  W.,  and  terminates  not  far  from  the  con- 
tiuenee  of  the  Manytsh  with  the  iXm.  According  (o  a{>- 
(venrunct's.  it  is  very  probalilo  that  when  the  surface  of  tlie 
('aspian  Sea  was  ul  a highur  level,  there  was  a paasogo 
along  thu  present  course  of  the  Muiiyl.'>h  nver  beiwevii  Iho 
Caucasus  and  the  above  indicated  ascent,  which  united  the 
Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea.  Engelhnrdt,vvhodetcnniiicd  by 
a series  of  levellings,  and  by  barometrical  measurements,  tho 
difiereiico  in  the  level  of  the  two  seas,  estimated  the  source 
of  the  Miinytsh  to  be  only  ICloitiCS,  or  1()2'4  feet  above  tho 
Blui'k  Sea.  and  consequently  45U  fi.'ct  above  the  Caspian. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  tho  Sea  of  Aral  once  furmeil  a 
part  of  the  Caspian : for  though  at  prcM-nt  the  sandy  hilU 
between  them  rise  to  the  height  of  several  humlred  feci,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  these  heights  have  been  formecl  by 
Iho  accumulation  of  sand  brought  down  by  strung  E.  gales, 
which  are  very  fretpient  in  thc&e  covintries.  If  this  is  ud- 
milted,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  existed  a communi- 
catiou  between  the  Caspian  and  Arctic  Seas;  for  Hiiin- 
boldt.  in  his  * Fragment  Asinliques,'  has  traced  out  a com* 
paratively  narrow  low  tract  of  bind,  which  extends  on  thu  E. 
side  of  the  Ural  Mountains  from  the  N.  pait  of  the  Sea 
of  Aral  between  the  rivers  Ishim  and  Irtish,  through  tlio 
steppe  of  Baraba,  and  thence  on  tho  W.  of  the  Oby  to  thu 
swampy  coasts  of  thu  .\rrl>c  Sea.  This  low  ground  has  nut 
been  examined, but  vindicated  byacontinuousseriusoflakcs. 

The  Caspian  was  known  to  tlie  Greeks  and  Konians, 
Uerodotiis  (i.  203),  the  first  who  tnunliofis  it,  calls  it  thu 
Caspian  Sea.  a name  prutiably  derived  fruni  the  Caspii,  who 
inhabited  its  southern  coast.  This  name  it  has  preserved, 
though  liter  writers  limited  the  term  Caspian  to  the  W. 
portion,  calling  thu  K.  tliu  Hyreanian  Sea,  Herodutud  gives 
a pretty  just  idea  of  its  extent,  stating  that  its  greatest 
width  was  about  one-half  uf  its  length ; but  as  Niebuhr  Inis 
properly  remarked  {Disserlation  an  iha  Oeonriij>hy'of  He- 
Todatut),  he  does  not  give  any  hint  as  to  the  dtreetitm  in 
which  the  length  nml  breadth  resfieclively  lie.  Aristuilo 
{Meteorohgira,  chap.  2)  does  not  differ  frem  tlie  historian 
in  his  opinion  as  to  the  Caspian  lake : but  about  this  time 
an  opinion  began  to  prevail,  that  the  lungth  of  the  Ca-spiau 
Sea  was  in  the  direcUon  from  E.  to  W.  About  the  same 
time  aliso  it  became  a general  notion  that  tho  Caspian  was 
(*onnected  with  the  Arctic  Sea  by  a strait,  an  opinion  which 
seems  to  have  arisen  Trent  some  slight  informatiun  obtained 
respecting  tho  nioullt  of  tlie  Volga.  It  was  said  that  tliu 
strait  was  only  four  studu  wide.  Fiolctny,  who  knew  the 
V'ulga,  which  is  named  by  him  ‘ Khu,’  dues  not  mentiun  the 
existence  of  this  strait,  though  ho  still  thought  that  tho 
greatest  extent  of  the  Caspian  was  from  \S.  to  E.  This 
form  of  the  Caspian  is  oreserved  on  all  our  more  anljcnt 
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mapi,  up  to  tho  beginning;  of  the  last  century,  when  Peter 
the  Great  sent  an  expetliiion  to  explore  the  sea.  (Piillas; 
KnjjflhartU ; Humboldt ; Col.  Munlcith,  in  London  (jt:ogr. 
Journal.) 

CASSANDER  vnu  ihc  son  of  Antipaier,  to  whom  Mace- 
donia was  allotted  on  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  empire 
alter  the  death  of  Alexander.  Antipater  dying,  b.c.  3 IS, 
appointed  Polysperchon  to  sumrcil  him.  [Amtipatkr.] 
Cassandcr  bore  this  exclusion  with  indignation  : but  Umiing 
his  party  too  weak  for  successful  opposition,  he  lied  to  .Asia, 
and  sought  the  assistance  of  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy. 
Antigonus  gave  him  dOOO  men.  with  whom  he  sailed  to 
Athens,  and  was  received  by  Nicanor,  tho  Macedonian 
governor  of  the  |>ort  and  fortress  of  Munychia.  wlio  had 
recently,  hy  a sudden  attack,  obtained  possession  of  the 
chief  part  of  Pirmus  also.  Poljsperchnn  lost  no  time  in 
conducting  an  army  to  besiege  him,  but  was  siMn  obligod, 
by  scarcity  of  provisions,  to  draw  off  the  greater  part  of  bis 
troops  into  Pclo|Kmnesus,  leaving  onlv  an  army  of  observa- 
tion in  Attica.  Almost  the  wltolo  of  Peloponnesus  favoured 
Polysperchon;  Megalopolis  liowot'er  remained  firm  to  the 
party  of  Cassander,  and  defended  itself  with  such  resolution 
that  his  rival  was  compelled  to  retreat  frum  under  its  walls 
with  mortification  and  disgrace.  Parties  were  so  l>alaitced 
in  Greece,  that  a slight  thing  was  enough  to  turn  the  scale 
in  favour  of  one  or  the  other.  * Polysperchon  falling  into 
disgrace  through  this  failure  (says  Diodorus,  xviii.  74), 
most  of  the  Greek  cilies  went  o\er  to  Cassander;’  and, 
among  the  rest,  Athens,  seeing  no  charree  of  recovering 
possession  of  its  ]iorts  by  force  of  arms.  n.c.  .117. 

In  the  following  year,  Ca8s.vndcr  marched  into  ^^ucedonia 
against  Polysperchon,  who,  with  the  view  of  strengthening 
Ins  party  nmung  (he  Maccduniuns,  hud  assuciaieil  with 
himself  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander.  Leaving 
Caltas,  his  general,  to  uppoiac  Polysperchon,  Cassander  him- 
self blockaded  Olympias  in  Pydna  during  the  winter.  That 
town  yielded  on  capilulatUm  early  in  the  year  B.C.  315. 
when  Olympias,  in  express  contraventiun  of  the  terms  of 
surrender,  was  put  to  death  through  hi*  agency.  Having 
now  gained  possession  of  Macedonia,  with  the  power,  though 
not  the  name,  of  a king,  lie  look  to  wife  Thessalonice,  the 
daughter  of  Philip  and  half-sister  of  Alexander,  in  hope 
of  confirming  his  own  ascendency  hy  the  pjwcrful  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  royal  blood.  In  tho  same  year  he 
foundeil  the  flourishing  city  of  Cassandria,  in  Pallcne, 
which  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Potidma,  and 
commenced  tho  restoration  of  Thelics,  twenty  years  after  its 
dc.vlruction  by  Alexamler.  Soon  after  he  joinetl  the  com- 
bination of  Ptolemy,  J^ysimachus,  and  Seleucus,  against 
Antigonus.  The  war  which  ensued  was  concluded,  u.c.  ; 
311,  on  condition,  a<i  far  as  relatixl  to  Cassander,  that  ho  j 
should  be  military  governor  (arparijyoc)  of  Europe,  till  tlie 
aim  of  Roxana  by  Alexander  should  attain  his  majority. 
This  limitation  CaHsamler  made  of  no  avail  by  immediately 
putting  to  death  both  the  young  prince  and  his  mother, 
B.c.  3U9.  Poly»|>erchon  set  up  another  rival  to  him,  in  the 
person  of  Hercules,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Alexander  by 
R.irsine  ; but  he  agrccil  to  put  Hercules  to  death  on  condi- 
tion of  Peloponnesus  being  given  up  to  him.  Hercules 
was  aceorrlingly  murdercfl,  hut  Polys{H5rclum  was  not  able 
to  take  possession  of  Peloponnesus,  which  was  the  stipu- 
lated price  of  his  treachery. 

No  part  of  history  is  more  complicates!,  and  hiss  interest- 
ing. than  that  which  relates  lu  the  wars  of  Alexander's 
iinincdiaio  sutvessors.  We  therefore  pa%*  over  the  con- 
stant cmplowiieni  given  to  Cassandcr  by  the  confirmed  on- 
imty  of  the  .Ktolians,  and  by  the  disturbances  conliiuially 
fomented  in  Greece  by  Antigonus. 

During  the  Rhoilian  war  (Amtio.,  p.  lOS).  Cassander  rc- 
gained  much  influence  in  Greece,  which  he  had  lost  hy  the 
intrigues  of  Antigonus  and  thu  military  successes  of  his  .son 
Demctriu«.  But  after  the  siege  of  Rli>»des  was  raiscrl, 
Demetrius  again  repaired  to  Greece,  and,  in  the  year  302, 
hocarae  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus.  The 
danger  in  which  Antigonus  was  involved  by  ilje  second 
confuderncy  of  I*tuleroy.  Seleucus,  &c.,  recalled  I>t!mclriu8 
to  A.sia:  and  the  d^atli  of  Antigonus  at  the  battle  of  Ijistis, 
B-C.  31M,  removed  Cassjuider's  most  formidablo  enemy. 
From  that  lime  forwards,  ho  held  secure  possessicr.  of  Ma- 
cedonia, though  I>ometi'ius  retained  considerable  inHuenco 
in  Greece,  He  died  h.c.  296.  leaving  the  character  of  .in 
ambitious,  able,  unscrupulous  man.  of  whom  ibu  best  that 


can  be  said  is,  that  his  rivals  were  no  better  than  himself 
He  was  succeedwl  ip  Macedonia  by  Philip,  his  eldest  son. 

CAS.SATIO'N,  *lh«  reversal  ol  a judicial  sentence,"  U a 
French  law  word,  derived  from  *ca8sare,’  which,  in  the  bar- 
barous Latin  of  the  lower  ages,  was  syiiony  mous  with 
‘irritum  reddere,*  ‘to  annul.'  (Ducange.)  Iii  the  early 
limes  of  the  monarchy,  petitions  were  presented  to  Ihe 
various  provincial  parliaments  by  appellants  from  the  de- 
cisions of  the  lower  courts.  The  decisions  of  the  parlia- 
ments on  those  petitions  were  liable  to  be  annulled  by  Icttres 
d'etat  issued  by  the  king's  council.  This  however  gave 
rise  to  abuses,  and  tho  chancellor  De  I'Hdpital  limited  the 
UMJ  of  the  leltres  d'^iat-  By  the  order  of  procedure  esta- 
blished under  Louis  Xl\'.  in  ICG7,  two  modes  of  setting 
aside  tho  decisions  of  the  parliament  were  finally  adopted, 
one  was  by  ‘requite  civile,  which  annulled  a decision  and 
restored  the  jiarties  to  their  previous  condition,  in  conse- 
qucncu  of  cither  fraud  or  legal  mistakes  being  discoverctl 
in  tlie  pnx'ccdings;  and  the  other  was  by  'cassation,'  in 
cunse(]ueiicc  of  a violation  of  either  the  principle  or  form  of 
tho  law  ill  the  decUiou  of  the  court.  In  the  latter  case  the 
cau.se  was  tried  anew  in  a council  consisting  of  the  chan- 
cellor, the  four  secretaries  of  slate,  the  council  of  stale,  and 
tho  maltrcs  de  requete.  The  national  assembly,  in  No- 
vember. 1790,  abuhshwl  this  system,  and  established  a dis- 
tinct, i^rmnncnt,  and  independent  court,  called  Tribunal  de 
Cassation,  which  afterwards  received  its  full  organization 
under  Napoleon,  and  has  ever  since  continued  under  the 
name  of  Cour  de  Cassation.  It  is  the  highest  court  of 
France,  and  receive*  apjwals  from  all  other  courus.  It  con- 
sists of  4y  members,  who,  by  Ihe  charter  of  I,ouis  XVIIL, 
are  appointed  by  the  king,  but  retain  their  places  fur  life. 
The  court  has  its  president,  although  on  certain  occasions 
the  keeper  of  the  seals,  or  minister  of  justice,  has  the  right  of 
|>rcsiding  in  it-  It  is  divided  into  three  sections:  1^.  Section 
des  Requiltcs,  which  examines  whether  tho  petitions  or 
appeals  an*  to  be  received.  2°.  Section  de  Cassation  civile, 
which  decides  upon  appeals  in  civil  cases.  3°.  Section  de 
Cassation  criminclle,  w hich  decides  upon  appeals  in  criminal 
matters.  The  sections  do  not  decide  upon  the  main  question, 
but  only  on  the  competency  of  the  other  courts,  and  the  legality 
of  the  forms  and  principle  of  law  by  which  the  case  lias 
licen  already  tried.  If  the  law  is  found  to  have  licen  vio- 
lated, the  sentence  of  the  inferior  court  is  annullerl,  and  tho 
case  is  sent  to  lie  tried  again  by  another  cmirt.  If  this 
second  court  detndcs  the  case  in  thu  same  manner  as  thu 
first,  and  a petition  against  the  decision  is  again  laid  before 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  then  the  three  sections  unite  to- 
gether in  order  to  examine  the  ca.se  anew,  and  if  thev  find 
reason  to  pass  a second  reversal,  the  case  is  sent  tube  tried 
before  another  court.  Should  tins  third  court  diK'ide  in  thu 
same  manner  as  the  other  courts,  and  a petition  against  tho 
decision  l>e  again  presented  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  thu 
court  requests  a final  explanation  of  the  law-on  the  point 
at  issue  frum  the  legislature. 

The  instituti  'U  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  has  provud 
highly  beneflciiil  to  France;  it  has  acted  as  a vratchful 
guaruian  of  the  laws;  it  has  afforded  protection  to  tho  citi- 
zens against  the  arbilrar)-  acts.  and.  the  inisjudgraentA  or 
misconstructions  of  the  other  judicial  courts  of  (he  kin^. 
dom.  Placed  by  the  nature  of  its  office  out  of  the  imnictlinlc 
influence  of  political  pa-ssions,it  ha.s  maintained  its  high  rh:i- 
racter  for  strict  impartiality  throughout  all  the  chanffCM  of 
government  and  adinini&traliun.  Many  of  the  most  <1i?«tiii- 
guished  jurists  of  France  are  numbered  among  its  menihers. 
We  can  only  mention  here  Ihe  names  of  Henriondu  Pun*4?v, 
who  was  long  president  and  is  known  for  his  juridical  works, 
and  Merlin  de  Douai,  who  was  procureur  to  (he  court,  nnd  i*. 
tho  author  of  the  ‘ Repertoire  dc  .(urisprudenre,"  I R voIh.  .uo. 

CASSA'VA,  or  Manioc,  a nutritious  fueula  ohtuim*tt 
from  the  roi'is  of  jatniphn,  or  janiplia  nmnihol.  and  some 
allied  spcs-ics.  This  plant,  belonging  to  the  natural  nnU»r 
Kuphorbiacem,  abounds  in  a highly  poisomuis  juice,  very 
small  dose.s  of  which  pr««luce  the  most  dangcroiiK  conse- 
quences ; it  is  however  of  *'»  'olatile  a nature  as  to  he  cn- 
lirclv  driven  olT  by  heat,  and  consuquontly  ihfre  is  no  priw- 
tical*  difficulty  in  prwuring  lh«  nutnliotis  substance  in  a 
pure  state.  In  onler  to  cfTucl  this  the  mots  are  jw-eled,  well 
washed,  and  then  ground  between  millstone*  till  they  nre 
reduccil  to  the  stale  of  paste.  This  is  subjected  to  pre*snre 
for  tho  purpose  cjf  depriving  it,  as  far  .os  |>oss.iblc,  of  the 
juice;  thu  residue  is  plated  in  vessels  over  a brisk  ami  re- 
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f'lilar  Hrc,  and  contimially  stirred,  until  it  beeon  es  dry  ; it 
then  acquires  a granular  arpearanee,  is  gradually  cooled, 
an<l  aftenvards  packed  in  barrels,  when  it  may  l>e  preser%‘ed 
for  a great  length  of  tiroc.  Half  a pound  of  this  substance 
daily  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  support  a vigorous  man. 
Tapioca  is  a preparation  of  Cassava,  riT  the  manner  of  pre- 
paring  the  various  substances  yielded  by  the  janiphu,  see 
Auhlct's  F^Janles  de  la  Guiam  Fntn^aife,  vol.  ii.  Supp. 
p.  C5. 

CASSEL,  HESSE,  ELECTORATE  OF.  [Hessx 
Casskl.] 

CASSEL,  the  capital  of  the  electorate  of  Hesse  Caancl, 
in  the  province  of  Lou'er  Hesse,  lies  on  the  Fulda,  which 
is  navigable,  and  over  which  there  is  a stone  bridge.  It  is 
summnded  by  walls  on  every  side  except  that  which  is 
bounded  by  tbo  Druscl.  It  has  1 1 large  and  small  gates, 
and  is  diviJetl  into  the  Old  Town.  Upper  New  Town,  and 
I/)wer  New  Town,  and  the  three  suburbs  of  Wilhelmshbhe, 
Frankfort,  and  ieipzig.  The  OM  Town  is  a collection  of 
crooked,  narrow  streets,  which  are  rcndcreil  still  darker  by 
the  height  of  the  bouses,  and  aro  nut  kept  clean.  Cassel 
is  the  great  seat  of  trade  and  n3anufactures  fur  the  elcc* ' 
lorotc.  It  contains  the  spacious  square  railed  the  Palace  : 
Sqtmre,  which  is  900  feet  long  ami  commands  a prospect  j 
of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Fulda;  the  market*plare; 
the  Electoral  Palace,  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1811,  on  tho  site  of  which  stands  the  new  and  unfinished 
residence  termed  the  Kaltcnburg  ; the  Renthof,  consisting 
of  public  ofllrcs,  iho  old  town-hall,  the  govgrument  build- 
ings, the  Stadtau,  nnpropriatetl  to  public  amusements,  the 
racking-hall,  and  tne  fumiturt^hau,  or  Mulieln-Kammer. 
There  are  likewise  St.  Martin's  Church,  with  the  catacombs 
hcMiealh  it,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  sovereigns  of  Hesso 
C;t.«sgt  arc  deposited;  the  Lutheran,  tho  Brethren's,  and  the 
garrison  churches ; a synagogue,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  an 
hospital : an  arsenal,  foundry  for  cannon,  a house  of  correc- 
tion. and  other  public  establishracnU.  The  Upper  New 
Town  is  the  finest  quarter  of  Cassel,  and  may  vie  in  splen- 
dour with  any  city  in  Germany.  It  contains  the  Friedrichs- 
plat*  (or  Frederick's  Square),  lOMO  feel  in  length  and  400 
in  breadth;  the  boulevards;  Charles  Square,  with  the 
marble  statue  of  the  Landgrave  Fretlerick  ; King's  Square, 
of  an  oval  form.  4G6  feet  in  diameter:  the  Ro^al  Street, 
nearly  a mile  long,  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
square,  the  balls  fur  trading  purposes,  and  other  bandsuuiu 
buildings;  tho  barracks;  ‘William  and  Ganles-du-corps 
Squares ; and  the  street  of  Bellevue,  which  overlooks  a splen- 
diil  country.  Among  other  edifices  in  this  quarter  are  the 
museum,  which  is  considered  the  finest  strtteture  in  the  town, 
and  (xmtnins  an  extensive  library*,  collections  in  numis- 
inutics,  natural  history,  antiquities,  experimental  philivso- 

Shy.  &c.,  anti  an  observatory ; the  picture-gallery,  tho 
ellovue  Palace,  the  palaces  of  tho  elector,  electrci^s,  and 
crown  prince  ami  princess,  as  well  as  of  the 'Wilhelmshiiher 
R'indcle;  tho  electoral  stahlet  and  riding-house,  town-hall, 
mint,  cadet  academy,  lyceum,  a normal  and  civic  school, 
theatre,  the  New  Town  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  an 
hospital  and  infirmary,  a poor-house,  six  ranges  of  barracks, 
&c.  The  I»wer  New  Town  is  the  site  of  the  Costell,  an 
anlient  structure  surrounded  hy  walls  and  a ditch,  for  the 
s.are  c-usto<ly  of  stato  and  military  olTenders : it  contains  the 
Lower  New  Town  Church,  a Protestant  orphan-asylum, 
infirmary,  lying-in-hospital,  house  of  correction,  common 
priM->n,  &c. 

In  the  l..cipzig  suburb  arc  an  hospital,  an  infirmary,  and 
a spacious  building  with  lalwratoncs ; in  the  Frankfurt 
suburb,  a bridewell  or  house  of  industry*,  poultry-hall,  &c, ; 
and  in  the  Wilhclmsiuihcr  suburb,  a large  hospital,  which 
was  originally  designed  for  barracks  fur  6000  men.  The 
whole  town,  including  the  suburbs  and  two  settlements 
called  the  Phtlippincnhof  and  Momorade, contains  1 8 squares, 
21  public  buildings,  9 churehes,  comprising  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel,  a synagogue,  6 schools,  11  charitable  en- 
dowments, 26  buildings  for  militaay  purposes,  6 prisons,  and 
about  27,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  9e  about  500  Jews. 

In  I79;i  the  population,  inclusive  of  the  military,  was 
18,400;  but  in  1812,  when, Cassel  was  ths  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  it  was  23,167.  Independently  of 
the  establishments  already  mentioned,  Cassel  possesses  an 
ncademy  of  nrls,  w'ith  scbxils  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
design,  a society  of  antiquarians,  an  agricultural  associa- 
tion, a biblc  society,  and  a medical  college.  The  manufac- 
tures of  the  town,  none  of  which  aro  on  an  extensive 


scale,  consist  of  silks,  cottons,  bats,  tobacco,  earthen^va^o, 
refined  sugars,  woollens,  gloves,  cutlery.  See.  Cus8«l  tiaa 
two  large  fairs  annually,  but  although  it  lies  on  a navigable 
river,  and  is  centhcally  situated  between  the  Hanse  towns, 
it  is  not  the  seat  of  any  great  trade.  It  abounds  with 
public  walks,  such  as  the  esplanade  next  the  Palace  Square, 
and  boulevards  adjoining  Froderick's  Square:  without 
the  town  is  the  Aue  or  public  mall,  with  marble  batlH,  a 
handsome  villa,  a fine  orangery,  and  grounds  in  which  ani- 
mals and  wild  fowl  arc  kept;  and  the  villa  of  ScUrmfeld  in 
front  of  the  Frankfort  suburb,  the  wood  of  pines,  and  several 
public  gardens.  Every  great  road  about  Cassel  has  avenues 
of  trees.  Cassel  is  about  84  miles  N.E.  of  Coblenz : 51* 
18' N,  lat,  9' 30  E.  long. 

CASSEL.  [Noro.  DxrARTUKNT  of.] 

CA'SSIA  (from  the  Greek  Kftvoia,  edtuta),  a genus  of 
leguminous  plants,  consisting  of  a largo  number  of  spe- 
cies, chiclly  inhabiting  the  tropical  or  temperate  jarls  of 
the  world,  and  including  among  them  the  plants  that 
produce  the  senna  leaves  of  the  apothecaries.  Cassia  be- 
longs to  sub-order  Ca^salpiniecD  of  l>‘guminoss>,  and  in 
characterized  as  follows  by  Uo  Candolle: — Calyx  con- 
sisting of  five  sepals  which  scarcely  adhere  at  their  banic. 
but  are  more  or  less  irregular.  Petals  five,  une<|ual  iu 
size:  stamens  ten,  distinct  from  each  other:  tho  three 
lowest  being  the  longest,  the  four  intermediule  ones  shorter 
and  straight,  and  tho  three  uppermost  deformed.  Such 
of  the  anthers  as  are  perfect  open  at  the  point.  Omry 
italked,  usually  curved.  Legume  variable  in  form.  The 
species  consist  of  trees,  shnibs,  or  mere  herbs  : the  leaves 
are  simply  and  abruptly  pinnated,  and  usually  bear  glands 
on  their  stalks.  Hie  leaflets  aro  op^Kmite  each  other.  Be- 
tween 200  and  300  species  arc  described  by  bolanisls.  Wo 
shall  only  notice  those  employed  iu  medicine. 

1.  Catvta  ftttiUu  is  a small  tree,  with  large  yellow  llovvors 
growing  In  long  loose  racemes,  having  the  aspect  of  a labur- 
num. and  is  found  wild  in  India  and  the  tropii-al  parts  of 
Africa.  It  has  ovnto  taper-pointed  smooth  leaves,  in  from 
four  to  six  pairs,  and  long  smooth  cylindrical  dark  brown  le- 
gumes^ containing  a quantity  of  thick  pulp,  that  collects  into 
transverse  parlUions,  which  scpsirate  the  seeds  from  each  other. 
The  leaves,  flowers,  and  pulpof  this  plant  arc  purgative,  but 
they  are  not  much  employed  in  Europe  at  tho  present  day. 

2.  Cassia  acuti/oba,  a small  under-shrub,  with  uvalo 
lanceolate  sharp-pointed  leallcts,  yellow  flowers  in  terminal 
erect  racemes,  and  compressed  velvety  legumes  an  inch 
long  and  half  an  inch  brood.  It  if  found  wild  iu  Ktiipt, 
Sennaar,  and  Abyssinia,  and  forms  an  irop<^rtaut  ariicln  in 
tho  commerce  of  those  countries.  It  is  clijetly  sent  lo  Alex- 
andria for  shipment,  whence  it  has  gained  the  name  of 
Alexandrian  senna  among  tho  drug-merchants.  It  U con- 
sidered the  moat  valuable  of  all  tho  sennas. 

3.  Cassia  obovata,  or  Aleppo  senna,  has  obovatc  very 
blunt  leaflets,  and  curved  pods,  with  a very  slight  covering 
of  down.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow.  It  is  common  in  the 
same  countries  as  the  last,  and  mixed  with  it  in  commerce  ; 
it  however  chiefly  constitutes  the  Alcpiio  senna. 

4.  Cassia  laneeoiata.  Leaflets  very  narrow  and  acute 
pods  plano-coiDpresied,  straightish,  a little  tumid  in  the 
middle.  Found  wild  in  Arabia,  whence  it  is  exported  under 
the  name  of  senna  of  Mecca.  It  is  a good  di*al  cultivated 
in  India,  on  which  account,  and  from  its  lieing  usuallv 
shipped  for  F.unqie  from  Indian  ports,  it  has  acquired  the 
name  of  East  Indian  senna  in  the  market.  As  a species  it 
appears  to  differ  very  little,  if  at  all.  from'C.  acutifolia. 

Of  the  different  species  of  C:iniu  mentioned  above, 
either  tho  pulp  or  leaves  aro  uacd  in  medicine.  The  pulp 
of  C.  Fistula,  called  also  Cathartocarpus  Fistula,  consists 
chiefly  of  sugar  and  gum,  with  some  other  principles,  and 
is  a mild  laxative.  It  accordingly  enters  into  the  com|>o- 
sition  of  tho  confection  of  cassia,  and  the  confeclioii  of 
senna  or  lenitive  electuary.  These  arc  pleosant-laslcd  but 
rather  bulky  purgatives  fqr  children.  They  are  not  much 
usod,  and  the  pulp  of  cassia  is  chiefly  employed  to  form 
what  is  termed  essence  of  coffee.  This,  when  propare«l  from 
pulp  which  has  not  been  kept  too  long,  is  mildly  cathartic, 
and  a very  proper  article  of  diet  for  persons  subject  to 
habitual  constipation. 

The  leaflets  of  several  different  species  of  cassia  belong- 
ing to  the  section  Senna,  constitute  the  various  kinds  of 
senna  called  senna  leaws.  In  addition  to  the  lenficis,  the 
leaf-stalks  and  pods  are  frequently  present,  especiully  in  tho 
Alexandrian  senna,  which  contains  nbo  tho  leaves  and  pods 
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of  ft  tephrotia,  ftnd  the  leave*,  but  rarely  the  foUioleft,  of  the 
Cynrkncbum  Arghuel  (DolUo)  C.  olesfoUum  (NectouxX  a 
plant  of  tho  tribe  of  the  Apneynes,  which  poeseaiM* 
leterioue  properties.  The  leaves  of  this  laat-iiaioed  plant 
constitute  two  parts  in  ten  of  the  senoa  of  Alexandria. 
The  Tripoli  senna  is  free  from  it,  as  is  likewise  the  Tinui' 
velly  senna,  which  is  now  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the 
markets  of  this  country,  and  should  always  bo  preferred, 
as  much  of  the  griping  tendenoy  of  conmiou  senna  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  argel  leaves.  The  senna  loaves  met 
with  in  the  continental  markets  or  shops  are  frequently 
adulterated  with  the  leaves  and  berries  of  tlA>  Coriana 
inyrtifblia,  a very  poisnnous  planL 

When  free  from  uduUi.-rations,  senna  furnishes  a mobt 
valuable  purgative  medicine;  but  when  impure,  its  actmn 
is  acroropanied  with  nausea,  griping,  and  other  unphmsaiit 
symptoms.  It  is  desirable  therefore  to  free  it  from  im> 
purities  before  administering  it  or  subjeoling  it  to  the  acliun 
of  water  to  form  an  infusion. 

Senna  contains  a peculiar  principle  called  axIhartiM, 
with  a fat  oil,  and  a little  volatile  oil.  a oolouniig  principle, 
mucilage,  and  malate  and  tartrate  of  lime.  chloruphyUo,  kc. 

The  active  or  purging  principle  is  yielded  to  water,  both 
cold  and  warm,  and  to  alcohol.  If  the  infusion  be  made 
with  cold  water,  it  never  gripes : this  method  is  now 
much  employed  to  form  the  C4jncentrated  infusions  suppli«<l 
by  wholesale  chemists  and  druggists  to  country  practi- 
tioners. It  requires  that  the  water  should  stand  twenty- 
four  hours  on  the  leaves,  which  should  be  kept  down  with  a 
heavy  weight,  and  the  air  excludt'd  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible. The  compound  infrisiou  of  the  Kdinburgh  Pharma- 
eopccia,  if  made  with  cold  water,  U a very  good  furni,  and 
even  relished  by  children.  Tho  tincture  is  almost  an  unne- 
cessary' form,  while  tho  powder  is  objectionable  from  its 
bulk  and  disagreeable  taste.  Various  articles,  especially 
aromatics,  are  occasionally  added  to  infusions  to  correct  its 
griping  tendencies,  or  increase  its  purgative  power.  The 
confection  is  an  example  of  aueh  eombinationa  in  a solid 
state.  A carefully  prepared  extract  keeps  well,  retains  the 
odour  and  virtue  for  years,  aiul  may  be  given  in  uioderate- 
sixed  boluses  or  pills. 

CASSIA  BUDS.  Tho  unexpanded  flowers,  when  they 
have  attained  about  a fourth  of  their  complete  siso,  of  a 
species  of  Cinnaniumum.  are  ooUecled  and  sold  under  this 
name.  Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  par- 
ticular species  of  Cassia  which  yields  this  article.  Profes- 
sor C.  G.  Necs  von  Esenitcck  <who  is  perhaps  the  best 
authority)  says  it  is  chiefly  C.  aruraaticum  (Necs),  and  par- 
tially C.  duIco(Nees).  Laurus  dulcis  (Roxh.l.Cinnamimmtn 
Cliincnsc  (Bluroe),  while  Dr.  Th.  Fr.  Ludwig  Nees  von 
Esenbeck  ascribes  it  to  Launis  Tamala  (Hamilton  T^nn. 
Tran$.,  xiii.,  n.  A5$,  the  I-  Cassia,  Hurt.  Beng.),  and  Dier- 
bach  to  the  1..  Cuboba  Lour.,  wlmdi  last  sup|K)sition  is  at 
vanance  with  tho  statement  of  I^riero  (Horn  Coc/ti/ieruis, 
I).  3 10),  respecting  tho  action  of  the  berries  of  that  species. 

Cassia  buds  have  the  appearance  of  nails  with  heads  of 
different  sizes  ami  nha|)es,  according  to  the  period  of  growth 
when  collected.  But  an  artificial  {truces*  i*  um{>loycd  by 
the  Chinese  nolloctors,  of  pressing  tlie  top  against  a flat, 
hard  l>ody.  by  which  the  ovary  or  fruit  i*  prevented  I'ullmg 
out.  Externally  they  arc  of  a dark  or  greyish  brown;  the 
fruit  which  is  within  is  of  a bright  brown.  The  taste  and 
orlour  resemble  cinnamon.  By  distillation  tltey  yield  a 
heavy  yellnwish-colouml  oil.  It  was  at  one  time  au{>posed 
that  an  inferior  sort,  nearly  devoid  of  taste,  which  is  nK>l 
with  in  commerce,  was  tho  genuine,  which  bad  bcea  pre- 
viously deprived  of  its  oil : but  Martius  showed  that  this 
was  a 8(>urious  kind,  which  U di«(inguished  from  the  true 
by  having  the  up{Mr  part  of  the  calyx  marked  by  six  slits  or 
incisions.  It  i*  moreover  not  so  round  os  the  true  sort,  nod 
IS  furnished  with  a longer  foot-stalk. 

Tlie  uses  of  cassia  buds  arc  the  same  as  those  of  cinna- 
mon and  cloves.  [Caryophylui's.] 

CASSIA'NUS  BASSUS.  [Gkopo.vika.] 

C.V'SSIDA.  a genus  of  (Juloopterous  insect*  of  the  family 
Cas^kliadKi.  Technical  characters Body  generally  some- 
what oval  or  orbicular,  and  sometimes  nearly  squaru ; thorax 
semicircular  or  forming  the  w’gmentof  a circle,  the  uiargin* 
projecting  considerably  )>ey(md  ami  covering  tho  head ; lliu 
elytra  also  have  tho  margins  {irojecting,  and  furming,  a*  it 
were,  a kind  of  shield  to  tho  U>dy  : mandibles  with  several 
small  notches;  the  anterior  maxillary  lobo  a*  lung  us  the 
UiluTOnO.  I.CYCLICA.] 


GASSIDA'RlA.  [SNTOifoiTOMATa.] 

CASSIDl'ADiS,  l^ach,  Catiidarite,  I..atrcille,  a famH) 
of  Culoupterou*  itiaecUof  the  section  Cyclica  of  LatruiDe. 

The  spocics  of  thu  family  are  dUtinguished  by  their 
having  the  antenna  rather  stiort,  filiform  or  slightly  thick- 
ened towards  the  apex,  placed  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
head,  and  almost  close  together.  Thu  legs  are  short  and  con- 
tractile ; the  tarsi  are  flattened,  soft,  and  velvet-like  beneath ; 
tho  {jcnuluinatc  joint  bilulved,  the  lobes  completely  inclosing 
tho  terminal  joint ; body  generally  very  flat.  [Cyclica.] 
C.ASSrDULUS.  [EcniNODKRlfATA.] 

CASSl'Nl.  We  have  now  fur  tho  second  time  to  sketch 
the  lives  and  labours  of  a family  of  distinguished  men,  who, 
though  their  contributions  to  the  stock  of  knovi  lodge  do  not 
rival  in  extent  or  value  those  of  the  BornouUis,  present 
Duvurthcless  a succession  of  talent  and  industry  which 
rarely  occurs.  From  the  dale  of  its  establishment  in  1670, 
till  the  time  when  the  revolution  destroyed  all  heredi- 
tary privileges,  the  Oliservatory  of  Paris  passed  from  one 
Cassini  to  another  through  four  generations,  as  though  it 
hotl  been  transmitted  by  Uie  law  of  property, 

1.  John  Douttvtc  Cassini  was  bom  at  Perinaldo,  in  the 
district  of  Nice,  June  8,  1G25,  of  a resectable  family 
which  came  from  Siena,  of  w hich  place  a Cardinal  Cassini 
wxs  archbishop  in  1426.  He  wa*  educated  by  the  Jesuits 
at  Genua,  and  there  are  some  Latin  poem*  of  his  in  a col- 
lection of  1C4C.  He  attached  himself  to  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  and  al&o,  it  is  soul,  to  osirolt^y,  of  which 
he  was  cured  by  discovering  that  a modiclion  which  suc- 
ceetlcd  had  been  calculated  wrongly.  He  also  read  ilie  work 
of  Pico  di  Mirundola  against  astrulugerv.  In  16>i,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Marquis  Mulvasia,  who  wa.s  building  nn 
observatory,  he  romuvc^l  to  Bologna,  and  in  the  university 
of  that  place,  after  tho  death  of  Clavalieri.  in  1630,  he  suc- 
coeded  to  the  chair  of  oatruuumy.  Hu  here  ubsened  the 
comet  of  1652,  on  which  he  publislied  his  flist  work.  He 
made  various  observations  with  a gnomon  and  meridian  line 
constructed  in  a rlmrch  at  Bologna.  In  165?  he  was  de- 
puted, with  another,  ambassador  to  the  poiK*,  on  a quarrel 
between  Bologna  and  Ferrara  relative  to  the  river  Po,  and 
on  his  return  was  appointed  to  the  superintendoDcc  of  the 
river  for  the  former  place.  In  1663  he  was  appointed  to 
re{iair  the  works  of  Fort  Urban.  Hu  was  at  this  time  pa- 
tronized by  Pope  Alexander  V II.,  and  afterwards  by  Clement 
IX.  Ill  1664-5  ho  made  the  first  of  his  nnue  brilliant  and 
useful  discoveries,  namely,  the  lime  of  the  rotation  of  Ju- 
piter, which  he  fi.xcd  at  9 hours  56  nrlnutes.  Profesiior 
Airy,  by  very  recent  observations,  makes  it  9b.  55m.  21*38. 
He  also  saw,  fur  the  first  time,  the  shadows  of  the  satellites 
bn  the  disc.  [Campa.mJ  By  comparison  of  bis  own  ob- 
, .nervations  with  Uiosc  of  Galileo,  he  constructed  (1663)  his 
< /frz/ table*  of  the  satellites.  In  1G66-7  he  Ibund  the  rota- 
tiun  of  Mars  to  be  24h-  4Uto.  (it  is  24h.  39m.  21'.1s},  and  in 
this  same  year  be  ascertained  that  the  rotation  of  Venus, 
wliich  is  (liflicult  to  observe  on  account  of  her  phases,  does 
nut  diiler  much  from  that  of  Mars  (it  i*  23h.  2lm.  7*.), 
He  made  the  apparent  rotation  of  the  sun  to  be  about  17 
day*,  which  is  wry  near  the  truth.  These  results  show 
consuleral^c  skill  and  OA^iduitv,  and  made  tlic  name  of 
Cassini  very  well  known  throug^ioul  Europe. 

When  Colbert  founded  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
I6G6,  and  at  the  same  time  projectetl  an  observatory  at 
Pari*,  he  propose<l  to  Cassini  to  remove  into  France,  and 
offered  him  a pension  equivalent  to  his  ltali.in  emolumeiit-s. 
Cassini  expressed  hi*  willingness  to  comply  if  tlic  con- 
sent of  tho  pojie  (Ck-meiit  IX.)  could  be  oLtained ; which 
was  done  on  condition  iliat  Cassini's  absence  should  not  lau<>t 
moru  than  two  or  three  vears.  He  arrived  at  Paris  4, 
1669.  and  l>egaQ  his  duties  at  Ibe  observatory  September 
14,  16^1,  where  his  observation*  extend  from  1671  to 
1683.  In  1673  the  Bulogneso  government,  which  had 
kept  all  his  ap{>ointmcnt*  o{>cn,  required  him  to  return ; 
but  Colbert  sw'cocdcd  in  negotiating  his  continued  stay  in 
Franc.e,  and  accordinglv  in  the  same  year  he  was  naturalized 
in  his  new  country  and  married  a Frencli  lady.  He  never 
returned  to  Ita'y.  e.xcept  fur  a short  time  in  1695,  but  re- 
mained at  tho.heoil  of  the  Paris  Observatory.  In  the  latter 
years  of  lus  life  he  was  totally  blind.  He  die<I  September 
14,  1712.  w ithout  disease,  and  only,  as  Fontcnelle  rcmarlre, 
/sw  !a  teuie  rtece$siiide  mourir.  Hi* eldest  son  was  killed 
at  the  butUo  of  Lu  JTogue;  of  his  second  we  shall  have  tc 
speak  as  soon  as  wo  have  completed  the  present  port  of  our 
subject,  lu  1G71-2  he  UiscoSered  the  third  end  dftb  saUd- 
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j(««  of  Saturn,  and  in  1C84  the  flrnt  and  second.  His 
finoinon  at  Bulugua  led  him  to  more  correct  solar  tables 
than  had  been  iti  use.  and  to  more  exact  values  of  the  ro- 
fraction.  Hu  gavo  a luurc  complete  axplanatiuti  of  the 
lunar  libration  than  cither  Kepler  or  HcveUua.  particularly 
m the  determination  of  the  quantities  concerned  ; and 
though  he  did  not  leave  the  actual  ubsorvaliuns,  Delambru, 
vhu.  as  we  shall  sec.  judges  him  severely,  appears  to  think 
that  ho  did  establish  by  olwervalion  Uje  cthncidency  of  the 
nodes  of  the  lunar  equator  and  orhit.  lie  was  the  first  who 
carefully  observed  the  zodiacal  light,  which  he  imagines  he 
discovered.  His  later  tables  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
(I6GS  ami  1693)  were  considerable  improvements:  but 
though  in  possession  of  facts  analogous  to  ihuso  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  motion  of  light,  he  not  only  did  not 
make  that  discovery,  but  ivjecte<l  it  w}ien  announced  by 
R'^omcr.  Fur  his  arc  of  the  meridian,  his  observations  re- 
lutivu  to  refrartiun,  with  a multitude  of  other  jK>intH  too  lung 
to  iioitce  here,  we  nmsl  refer  to  Delambro,  Ilist.  (CAstrnn. 
vol.  ii. 

We  have  seen  Uiat  Cassini,  as  an  observer,  was  no  ordi* 
nary  man.  Kven  if  we  leave  out'uf  view  discoveries  such 
as  thi>se  of  the  satellites  of  Saturu,  which  though  Willinnt 
involve  no  extraordinary  sagacity,  \vc  have  still  lire  conti- 
nued. systematic,  and  succesiiiful  observations  of  the  satellites 

Jupiter.  But  os  a philosopher,  and  as  a reusonor  upon  the 
results  of  his  observations,  Ca»smi  does  nut  excel.  An  obsti- 
nato  follower  of  Descartes,  we  have  no  evidence  that  ho  ever 
looked  into  Newton:  probably  his  malhctnatical  knowleiigu 
was  nut  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  understand  thu  Principia. 
A devoted,  if  not  a bigoted,  udheront  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
he  was  a Ptolcmaist  long  after  the  time  when  Galileo  had 
maduthe  spoculatiou  of  Copernicus  souiul  astronomical  doc- 
trine: ami  wo  cannot  give  much  admiration  to  the  power 
of  a mind  which  enslaves  itself  to  a church  in  u matter  of 
science.  His  unskilful  handling  of  Kepler  s laws,  his  crude 
and  unsatiafactory  notions  upon  comets,  and  indeed  his 
method  of  dealing  with  almost  anv  subject  which  invdved 
investigation,  are  so  many  points  wCiieh  render  the  extrava- 
gant praises  of  Fontenelle  and  lalande  altogether  inadmis- 
sible. His  reputation,  in  fart,  was  altogether  of  a different 
species  from  that  which  it  ought  to  have  l>eeii.  So  far  as 
that  sort  of  notoriety  U concerned  with  which  the  pulilic  in 
general  U miK^l  struck.  Cassini  and  William  Herschcl  ap- 
p<‘ar  to  resemble  each  other.  Nevcrtholess,  take  from  the 
latter  Uranus  and  six  satelliu^with  two  of  Saturn,  and  there 
is  left  a first-rate  reputation  among  astronomers ; with- 
draw the  similar  discoveries  of  Cassini  and  hu  remains  a 
commendable  and  oven  a remarkable  ubrerver,  but  by  no 
means  in  his  present  rank.  And  it  must  be  remarked  tlmt 
there  is  throughout  Cassini's  writings  a continual  tendency, 
citiier  from  ignorance  or  vanity,  to  appropriate  the  discove- 
ries of  prcduccssors  or  contemporaries.  Hu  speaks  of  him- 
self as  the  first  who  observed  the  variation  of  ttie  mu.<n's 
diameter  depending  upon  her  altitude.  * Oiii,'  savs  Do- 
lambre,  in  one  of  his  parentheses.  ‘ lo  premier  apres  kepier, 
Auzuut,et  Hevelius.*  The  summing  up  of  this  searching  his- 
torian is  worth  extracting.  'But  why,  we  may  ask,busCtusini 
so  universal  u repulutmu?  Wliy  has  he  hail  mure  pruise  to 
hU  own  share  than  all  astronomers  together,  at  least  during 
their  lives?  Firally,  because  there  was  in  him  much  to 
praise,  because  hu  was  industrious,  because  hu  kept  public 
lUteuiion  constantly  awake,  because  he  empluyeii  for  thu 
most  part  uuusuul  means,  such  as  his  gnomon  and  his  long 
telescoiK's  ; and  because,  being  invited  to  France  ns  a man 
who  could  not  be  done  without,  Uiu  world  early  became  oc- 
custumed  to  consider  him  superior  to  those  wlioboil  wislnad 
him  to  join  tlium.  He  wa.v  a conquc.st  for  which  (hu  luu- 
naroh  was  praised,  and  all  tlic  cloges  bcstow'ed  upon  him 
went  indirectly  ti>  the  king.  He  attributud  (faismt  horn- 
mage)  all  bi.n  discoveries  to  Louis  XI V : he  was  thu  favourite 
astronomer  of  the  court,  so  that  it  did  not  need  as  much 
as  bn  had  to  secure  him  more  reputation  than  any  other. 
All  the  world  undurshKxl  Cassini's  di.<w:uvvries : Jupiter 
turned  in  9h.  G6m.,  Venus  in  23b.  20m.,  Mars  in  24  h. 
40m..  Saturn  hod  four  moons,  whwh  no  one  ha<l  seen  till 
then,  and  a medal  bad  been  struck  to  commemorate  the 
taller.  In  reality,  tbeae  pbenomena  wuru  isolated  novelties, 
infinitely  curious  things,  whioh  all  astronomers  are  very  glad 
to  know,  but  which  could  have  been  omitte<i  without  any 
result  in  the  smallest  degree  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of 
real  astronomy.  If  we  f^eel  authorized  lo  reproach  any  one 
it  is  not  Cassini,  but  his  contemporaries.'  On  the  other 


hand  Lolandc,  an  astronomer  of  real  merit  but  of  grcsl 
want  of  judgment,  has  the  following  ab^urrl  exaggeration 
‘Co-Hsini  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  seem  Ktrmed  by 
nature  to  give  n now  face  to  the  sciences ; astronomy,  ang 
mentod  and  perfected  in  all  its  parts  by  the  discoveries  of 
Cassini,  umlorwetit  in  his  hands  a most  astonishing  revolu- 
tion. This  groat  man  was  the  chief  glory  of  the  glory  of 
Louis  XlV.  in  this  respect,  and  the  name  of  Cassini  is 
almost  synonymous  in  France  with  that  of  the  creator  of 
astronomy.'  On  which  we  can  only  say— may  every  J.a- 
lande  find  a IXflamhre  ! 

The  writings  of  Dominic  Cassini  are  numerous,  and  a 
complete  list  may  W found  in  Lalande's  ‘ Bddiogropliiu 
Astronomiquo.’  It  is  a presuinption,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  character  given  by  Delambre.  that  non© 
of  these  writings  are  now  sought  after  as  containing  matter  of 
any  lusting  value,  except  only  the  pure  results  of  observation. 

ll.  Jamxs  Cassini,  son  of  Dominic,  was  born  at  Paris, 
February  18,  1677,  and  at  seventeen  years  of  ago  was 
thouglit  of  sufficient  promise  lo  bo  received  a mcnilwr  of 
tho  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  accompanied  his  father  to 
Italy  iti  1693,  arxl  afterwards  travelled  in  England  and 
Holland  where  he  became  ac«|uaintcd  with  Newton,  Flam- 
steed, &c.  Ho  succeeded  his  father  at  the  observalorv. 
was  luaitrc  des  comptes  and  died  April  16,  1736.  He 
was  proceeding  to  his  estate  of  Tliury,  when  the  carriage 
was  upset,  and  he  became  iromeiliately  paralytic. 

There  is  not  much  ciTbriiliancy  in  tho  results  of  the  life  of 
.lames  Cassini  xs  compared  with  those  of  his  father,  whom, 
on  the  whole,  ho  much  re>eml>)e<i  in  the  character  of  his 
methods  of  observ  ing  and  deducing.  He  wxs  a better  ma- 
thematician, and  devoted  himself  for  the  mo»4  |>art  to  fun- 
damental points  of  astronomy,  and  to  tlie  coiutruction  of 
tables.  Ilis  separate  wTilings  arc  not  numerous  :■  some  of 
tlu-ROs  on  optics  by  himself  and  his  brother  (afterwards 
killed  as  before  stated)  were  publislie*!  in  1691,  being 
nothing  but  college  exercises.  Thu  others  are,  * De  la 
Grandeur  el  de  la  Figure  de  la  Terre;*  Paris,  1720  ; and 
‘ Eleiuens  d‘  Astronomic  Paris,  1740. 

The  first  of  Ihcfe  two  works  (asur/e  to  the  Mem.  Acad. 
Sci.  for  1719)  contains  the  account  of  the  continuation  of 
Picanl's  arc  of  the  meridian,  begun  by  Dominic  Cassini  and 
La  Hire  in  ICSO,  and  rccutnmunced  l>y  Dotninit  and  Jnmea 
Can^ini  in  1700.  On  the  results  of  this  iiioasuretnent  Domi- 
nic Cassini  concluded  that  the  earth  was  n spheroid  elon- 
gated towards  llie  poles,  contrary  both  to  theory  and  other 
nhservatiuns.  Much  discussion  wxs  excitt^d  at  tho  time 
[Gxonxsv].  The  sceund  work  is  an  elementary  treatise, 
which  seems  intended  to  explain  bis  own  and  his  father’s 
astronomy.  It  is  accompanied  by  a volume  of  tables,  which 
muHt  be  considered  xs  the  joint  work  of  tho  father  and  son. 
This  collection  was  republished  when  the  ori:,;iual  edition 
[>ticamu  scarce,  hut  with  so  many  errors  of  press  as  to  dimi- 
nish its  value  materially.  1 ho  correct  edition  is  that  of  the 
Iroprimerie  Iloyale,  Paris,  with  the  iK-ur  do-lys  in  thu  title 
pago.  Ftom  this  Work  we  see  that  James  Cas»ini  Kctnis 
biassed,  which  is  uo  great  matter  of  5ur)>risu,  :n  favour  of  hU 
father,  even  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that  the  hy{>otliv»is 
of  the  succossivw  |Kopagatiun  of  light,  which  all  ihe  uvrld 
knew  to  belong  to  Roemur,  was  in  fact  ^taTled,  cxaniii»c<l, 
and  rcjocled,  by  Dominic  Cassini.  He  cites  the  Munmirs 
of  ilie  Academy  of  Scieines,  which  when  cxaminetl  by 
Delaiubru  were  found  to  contain  nothing  in  support  of  the 
xHHurtiun.  but  showed  very  distinctly  that  Cassini  and 
Roemer  were  in  cuniroversy  U)>on  the  subject,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  rejection  of  tho  hypothosis  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Koemor  appeai  A to  have  belonged  to  Dominic 
Cassini,  ll  appears  also  that  James  Cassini  was  rather 
(Jopernican  in  liis  nutions,  but  not  very  struiigly  determined  : 
that  ho  knew  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  tlio  system  and 
writings  of  Nowlon  {Pfincipia,  1687,  J.  Cassini's  AiU-a- 
nomy,  1740),  which  ho  cites  in  two  places,  once  to  endeavour 
to  explain  tho  aciTleration  of  Jupiter’s  motion,  in  another 
for  observations  of  a comet.  He  knows  nothing  of  Bradley's 
discover)'  of  aberration  U 727-28).  but  Delambre  has  for- 
gotten when  he  adds  that  be  knew  nothing  of  that  of  nuta- 
tion, which  was  not  published  till  1747.  He  appears  to  be, 
like  his  father,  a foDowor  of  Descartes,  and  also,  like  him,  to 
prefer  graphical  methods  to  calculation.  His  ideas  upon  the 
theory  of  comets  would  have  l»een  much  the  Ix'tlcr  fur  the 
study  of  Newton.  Nevertheless,  os  an  observer,  J.  Cas- 
sini was  disUnguisheil.  His  detemiinations  of  the  times  of 
revoluUou  of  the  five  satellites  of  Saturn  then  known  are 
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\e\y  e.vact : ho  Hrst  obsened  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  of 
llie  fifth  (now  the  fi#r\'enth)  of  them.  He  improved  the 
methods  and  tables  of  refraction ; dctcrminotl  very  nearly 
tl’iO  variation  ofathc  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  lenj^h 
of  the  year  by  comparison  of  a large  number  of  equinoxes  of 
Ilia  own  and  other*.  He  left  also  a great  miinber  of  good 
<»h?ervalions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  but  justice  to  Picard  and 
Hoenicr  to  remember,  that  both  of  the  Cassinis  pul  toge- 
ther, distinguishtnl  as  they  were,  did  absolutely  nothing 
which  can  now  bring  them  to  the  daily  reineinbroncc  of 
tile  astronomer,  though  their  fame  has  surpassed  that  of 
tho  re-inventor  of  the  micrometer,  and  the  inventor  of  the 
transit  instrument. 

HI.  U.ftSAR  Francis  Cassini,  son  of  James,  was  born 
at  Paris,  June  1".  1714.  He  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Cassini  de  Thury,  having  been  the  first  to  take  a 
territorial  appellation  from  the  estate  acquirc<l  by  his  father 
or  grandfather.  He  accompanied  his  father  during  his 
geo<le:tical  operation*  tit  1733,  and  was  rercivcul  memlior  of 
the  ncu<lemy  at  the  age  of  21.  Ho  suci'ceded  his  father  as 
•lirector  of  iho  observatory,  and  as  raSitre  dos  comptes,  and 
died  September  4,  1784,  of  small  pox.  His  most  remark- 
able labour  is  the  large  triangulalion  of  France,  published 
in  17-11,  under  the  title  of  ‘ Mi^ridienne,  &c.,  verifleo, 
&le.‘  Paris.  Ho  nearly  completed  the  large  map  of  Franco, 
of  wliich  his  son  presented  )24  sheets  to  the  National  As- 
sciiiblv  in  1 789.  He  niado  a long  siiqpessiunof  ubservation* 
at  the  observatory;  but  these,  though  they  would  have 
done  credit  to  Dominic  Casaini,  were  late  of  their  kind. 
The  time  was  past  in  which  a descendant  of  the  first  two 
Cassinis  could  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world  hv  his 
heteditary  means  only.  We  must  refer  toLalande’s  ‘Bihlio- 
graphic  ' for  a list  of  bis  writines,  and  to  Dclambre  (Hist, 
d Astron.  xviii.  SiMe)  for  detail  upon  his  astronomical  ub* 
sorvalions. 

IV.  John  DottiNic  Cassini,  son  of  Cassini  de  Tliury, 
mid  most  commonly  known  by  his  title  of  Count,  was  bom 
at  Paris,  June  30,  1748.  and  is  still  living.  He  is  tbe  first 
of  bis  family  who  decidedly  adopted  the  system  of  Newton, 
though  the  same  may  perhaps  ho  s.iid  of  Cassini  de  Thury, 
from  some  isolated  passages  in  his  writings.  He  was  ulocte<I 
memltcr  of  the  academy  in  1770,  in  which  year  he  published 
the  account  o*f  a voyage  made  by  order  of  the  king,  for  trial 
of  the  chronometers  of  Lc  Roy.  He  was  employed  in  1787 
with  Mf'clmin  and  Legendre,  in  the  operations  for  the  junc- 
lion  of  the  observatories  of  Paris  and  Greenwich  by  a chain 
of  triangles.  He  made  repealeil  endeavours  to  induce  the 
government  to  re-establish  the  observatory  upon  a new  foot- 
ing and  With  large  instruments.  The  National  Convention, 
apparently  with  the  desire  to  force  him  to  resign,  resolved, 
in  1793,  that  the  observatory  should  be  placed  no  longer  | 
under  the  control  of  one  person,  but  of  four,  who  should 
take  annual  duty  in  nilation.  Of  the  four  the  Count  Cas-  I 
sint  was  one,  and  the  other  three  were  his  own  pupils.  To  | 
this  he  refused  to  submit,  and  resigned  his  charge  Septom-  i 
ber  fi,  1793.  He  received  an  order  to  quit  the  observatory  | 
in  24  hours  ; and  in  the  following  year  was  imprisoned  for  | 
aeren  months.  From  that  time  he  abandoned  astnmomy  i 
entirely,  refusing  either  to  take  part  in  the  great  survey,  or  , 
to  belong  to  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  or  to  the  Institute, 
though  he  entered  the  latter  body  under  tho  empire.  He 
fixed  himself  on  his  ow'n  estate,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
du’iesof  the  coflsei'/ of  his  department.  His  son.  the  fifth 
of  the,  name,  began  an  astronomical  career  in  1798,  aged  16, 
but  soon  relinquished  this  pursuit  for  lhat  of  botany.  He 
was  a judge  of  tlie  mur  rowl*',  and  died  of  the  cholera  at 
Paris  during  the  late  pravalencc  of  that  disorder. 

We  have  thus  the  history  of  the  occupation  of  an  obser- 
Tatoiy  by  the  mcinbers  of  one  family  for  122  years,  and  in 
spile  oTthe  deserved. reputation  of  all  the  obj»cr\  er*  in  ques- 
tion for  talent  and  assiduity,  it  must  he  asserted  that  the 
hereditary  system  did  not  succeed.  I>elambrc  remarks  with 
Momc  billerness,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  the 
Jassinis,  not  *one  little  catalogue  of  stars’  issue<l  from  the 
national  observatory.  Picard  hud  propose<l  the  erection  of 
large  instrumcnis.  and  tho  observation  of  right  ascensions 
and  declinations.  To  this  Dominic  Cassini  wa.s  opposed, 
anil  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  such  an  error  would  have 
lasted  for  his  life,  and  would  have  been  repaired  by  his  sue- 
eess<ir.  But  when  tho  first  Cassini  was  followed  by  a second, 
and  n third,  weddttd  to  the  Ideas  of  their  common  ances- 
tor. there  could  be  no  improvement ; and  the  consoquence 
isihnt  the  obscr\’atory  of  Greenwich,  for  the  same  i>criod, 


bears  away  the  palm  from  that  oi  Paris,  in  actual  use  to 
astnmomy.  Had  the  National  Convention  adopted  the  sound 
idea*  of  Count  Cassint  the  cow  -might  have  been  altered 
Tho  errors  of  his  predecussors  appeared  to  be  fully  known 
to  him,  and  had  ho  been  allowou  to  rectify  them,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  fifth  Cassini  would  not  have  abandoned  itie 
caiwr  of  his  oncx'slors,  and  we  might  have  seen  the  obser- 
vatory of  Paris,  such  as  it  has  been  since  the  accession  of 
Napoleon,  still  in  the  hands  of  the  distinguished  family 
who  had  connected  their  name  with  all  its  prex-ious  his- 
torv. 

CASSIODO'RUSMAGNUS(or, 08  somecall  him. MAR- 
CUS) AURELIUS,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  was  a 
man  of  letters,  an  historian,  and  a statesman.  He  com- 
posed a history  of  tbe  Goths  in  twelve  books,  which  is  only 
extant  in  the  abridgment  of  Jornandes  ; and  he  caused  the 
ecclesiastical  histories  of  Socrates,  Sozoracn,  and  Thcodorct 
to  be  translated  into  l.atin  by  Epiphanes,  under  tbe  title  of 
‘ Hiiitoria  Tripartita.'  Twelve  books  of  his  letters  are  ex- 
tant : the  first  ten  consist  of  instructions  relating  to  the  ser- 
vice. and  written  in  the.  name  of  Theoilonc.  and  his  succes- 
sors, Amalasonlba,  Athalaric,  Thewlatus,  and  Viliges  ; the 
two  last  consist  of  similar  papers  written  in  his  own  name. 
They  extend  from  the  year  509  to  539.  He  also  composed 
a treatise  Df  Artibux  ue  f}isciplinis  Liberalium  Literarum, 
upon  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry, 
and  astronomy  : a treatise  on  orthography,  an  exposition  of 
tho  psalms,  and  other  religious  works.  He  enjoyed  a high 
repuution  among  his  contemporaries  for  learning,  eloquence, 
ami  talent ; but  his  Latin  is  impure,  mid  bis  style  full  uf  tho 
conceits  of  the  age. 

Ho  was  born  at  Scylaciutn,  in  the  country  of  the  Brullli, 
probably  about  the  year  470,  though  some  date  his  birth 
ten  years  later.  His  father,  also  named  Cassiodorus,  was 
high  in  office  under  Odoacer  and  Tlieodoric  ; and  he  him 
self  was  early  introduced  to  public  life  under  the  former, 
and  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  latter,  under  whom  he 
filled  the  offices  of  sccrotury  and  quaestor.  By  Thco<loric’a 
successors  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  offices  and  pr«- 
torian  prefect.  Under  the  reign  of  Vitigea,  about  the  age 
of  70,  he  retire<l  from  the  world,  and  foundt'd  the  monastery 
of  Viriers,  in  Calabria,  wlvcre  he  lived  ncarlv  to  the  age  of 
100  in  devotional  retirement,  cnlivenwl  by  llie  exercise  of 
his  mechanical  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  a'ater-elucks, 
dials,  &c.,  the  collection  of  a valuable  library,  and  compo- 
sition. His  last  work,  * De  Orthographia,’  he  states  in  the 
preface  to  hare  been  writlen  in  his  93rd  year.  Tho  liest 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Caret,  Rouen,  1679,  in  2 vols. 
fob,  reprinted  at  Venice;  which  contains  the  obridgment 
of  Jornandes  and  the  Historia  Tripartata,  with  a life  pre- 
fixed. There  is  also  a life  of  Cassiodorus  in  French,  by 
Suinte-Marthe.  Paris,  1690.  ISmn.  As  to  the  character  of 
Cassiodorus,  and  the  literature  of  hjs  age,  the  reader  may 
consult  Schlosser,  Vm'vertal  JJittontrhe  UfberHcht,  &c 
iii.  4. 

CASSIOPEA  (zoology).  [Medusa.] 

CASSIOPEIA.  This  constellation  is  called  Cassiopeia 
(Koffttirita)  by  Aratus,  and  Cassiopea  by  Manilius.  In  the 
Greek  fable,  Cassiopeia  is  tbe  wifeuf  Cepheus  and  mother  of 
Androme<la,  placed  in  the  heavens  with  her  head  from  the  pole, 
so  us  to  turn  round  apparently  upside  down,  because  (accord- 
ing to  Hyginus)  she  boasted  of  her  own  beauty  as  superior 
to  that  of  the  Nereids.  *niiK  constellation  may  be  found  by 
looking  on  the  side  of  the  pole  opposite  to  the  Great  Boar, 
where  tvill  be  seen  five  rather  bright  stars  disposed  in  some- 
thing like  an  M.  These  stars  are  also  in  a line  drawn  from 
Capella  to  the  bright  star  in  Cygmis,  and  about  half  way 
between  them.  l1ic  old  figure  is  that  of  a woman  sitting 
in  a chair  nr  throne,  with  a branch  in  her  hand.  Tho  con- 
stellation is  un  the  meridian  at  niidniuht,  about  the  cud  of 
September,  and  at  eight  p.m.  about  the  end  of  November. 
The  remarkable  star  which  appeared  in  this  constellation  in 
1572  has  been  noticeiV  in  Tycho  Brahk',  who  also  affirms 
that  similar  stars  appiiared  in  945  and  I2f>4,  whence  Sir  J. 
Herschel  lliinka  it  possible  another  such  appearance  may 
lake  place  in  1872.  But  the  authority  fur  the  first  appear- 
ance is  that  of  a contemporary  of  Tycho  Brahe,  from  name- 
less manuscripts,  and  as  comets  are  recorded  in  or  about 
lK)th  945  and  1264,  the*o  may  have  been  the  stars  spoken 
of.  See  the  '‘Companion  to  the  Maps  of  the  Stars,  of  tho 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.’  Baldwin, 
1836,  p.  86. 

Tho  following  are  the  principal  stars  — 
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CASSIQUIARI.  [Amazon,  p.  417;  Bkazil»  p.  3C0.] 

CASSIS.  [Kntomostomata] 

CASSITE'KIDKS,  {Ka(T(rir<|>i^t£)  a Kroup  of  ulanils, 
generally  aupposc<l  to  b«  tlio  Scilly  Islamln.  They  are  flnt 
tnvntiont^  by  Herodotus  (ui.  1 15).  who  professoa.  liowevor, 
hU  cniire  ignorance  of  them.  Strabo  (lii.  175)  obaorN’cs — 

' The  Caiisitehiloa  are  ten  in  number,  and  lie  near  to  one 
another,  to  the  north  of  the  port  of  the  Artabri  (Cape  Finis- 
terre),  out  in  the  open  sea.  One  of  them  is  uninhabited, 
but  tho  rest  arc  occupied  by  people  who  wear  black  cloth- 
ing comiuff  down  to  the  feet  and  tied  round  the  chest. 
They  go  about  with  sticks  in  their  hands,  and  with  beards 
as  long  as  that  of  a goat.  They  live  mainly  on  their  (locks 
in  nomadic  fashion.  They  have  mines  of  tin  and  lead, 
which  with  skins  they  give  in  e.xcbange  fur  earthenware, 
salt,  and  copper  veaseU,  to  the  foreign  raurchants.  In 
former  times,  the  PhcDuicians  alone  used  to  make  this 
voyage  from  Gadeira  (Cadix),  and  kept  it  a secret  from  all 
the  world.— The  Romans,  alter  repeated  efforts,  became  ac- 
quainted with  this  navigation.  P.  Crassus  having  passed 
o\cr  to  the  islands,  observed  that  the  mines  wore  worked 
at  a very  small  depth,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  peace- 
ably disposed,’ &c. 

The  (jreek  name  of  the  metal  * tin,'  which  is  casstteros, 
(Kaiteinpot)  uccurs  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the  name  of 
tho  i»lui)ds  is  ub\iuusly  derived  from  the  name  of  the  metal. 
Cassiterus  however  may  not  be  a genuine  Greek  word.  It 
is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Strabo's  description  applies  to 
any  other  place  tlian  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  yet  their  po- 
sition is  not  very  accurately  given  bv  him. 

CA'SSIUS.  CAIUS  LONGINUS,  appears  in  history 
for  the  first  time  as  the  qinsstor  of  Crassut,  in  tho  unfor- 
tunate campaign  against  the  Parlhians,  b.c.  S3.  He  fore- 
saw the  consequences  of  the  expedition  into  Mesopotamia, 
ami  warned  his  general  against  it,  but  without  effect  He  j 
iroinmanded  a wing  of  tho  Roman  army  in  the  hattle  where  j 
they  were  defeated ; and  in  the  retreat  from  Carrhte,  disco- 
vering the  treachery  of  the  guides,  he  took  hia  own  course 
with  500  horse,  whom  he  conducted  alone  out  of  that  army 
safely  back  into  Syria.  Succeeding  to  the  command  of  that 
provinco,  he  held  out  Antioch  against  the  Parthians,  in- 
tiictud  a signal  defeat  upon  their  troops  retiring  from  Anli- 
gonia,  ami  drove  them,  fur  a time,  across  the  Euphrates. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  proconsul  Bibulus,  b.c.  51,  Cassius 
returned  to  Rome,  having  acquired  great  credit  by  his 
conduct. 

A break  occurs  in  his  history,  until,  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  B.C.  48,  when  we  find  him  in  Pompey’s  service, 
commanding  a Heel  in  tlie  Hellospont.  There  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  ending  the  war  by  taking  Cssar  prisoner, 
wlic  fell  in  his  way  accompanied  by  a very  few  ships ; but 
instead  of  doing  so,  by  some  strange  indiscretion  or  trea- 
cher)',  he  obeyet)  Csssar's  summons  to  surrender,  and 
posM.‘d  over  to  his  side.  Again  we  hear  no  more  of  him  until 
the  conspiracy  against  the  dictator's  life,  in  which  he  was  a 
priucipal ; and  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  drawing  M.  J. 
BruUu,  whose  sister  he  had  married,  into  the  plot.  He  had 


shared  in  Ciesar's  favours,  having  been  appointed  by  him  to 
a preetorship,  and  to  the  command  of  Syria.  Of  the  latter 
Antony  endeavoured  to  deprive  him.  and  procured  a vote  of 
the  )icople  to  transfer  it  to  LXilabella.  Cassius,  who  had 
passed  into  Greece  with  Brutus,  no  ><ooner  heard  of  this 
than  he  hastened  into  Asia,  and  speedily  collected  forces, 
with  which  he  mostere<l  Syria.  Phoenicia,  and  Judea  : and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  invading  Egypt,  when  letters  froui 
Brutus  summonefl  him  to  return  towanls  EuMpc,  to  make 
head  against  the  triumviri.  After  conquering  and  plun- 
dering Rhodes  (h.c.  42),  he  joined  Brutus  at  Sardis,  and 
the  united  army  marching  through  Thrace  into  Mace- 
donia, encountered  Antony  and  Oclavianus  in  the  plain  of 
Philippi.  Cassius  wished  to  avoid  a battle  as  long  an  pos- 
sible, being  aware  that  tho  enemy  must  soon  become 
straitened  fev  provisions.  But  Brutus  wo.s  eager  to  fight, 
and  08  the  soldiery  also  began  to  murmur  at  what  they 
called  the  cowardice  of  their  generals.  Cassius  was  obliged 
to  yield.  In  the  battle  he  commanded  the  left  wing,  and 
was  opiMsed  to  Antony.  Brutus  in  the  right  broke  the 
lrix>|Si  of  Octavianus,  and  drove  them  off  ilte  field:  but 
pursuing  his  advantage  too  far,  he  exposed  the  Hank  of 
Cassius,  who  was  then  taken  at  disadvantage  by  hia  able 
antagonist,  and  comiielled  to  quit  tho  field.  Thinking  that 
all  was  lust,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  On  hearing  of  his 
death,  Brutus  honoured  him  with  tho  appellation  of  the 
* last  of  tlie  Romans.' 

Cassius  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  generals  of  the  age; 
Ills  private  charncter  was  good,  though  his  temper  was 
I stern,  snd  he  professed  a warm  attachment  to  tho  republican 
; cause.  He  has  nut  escaped  the  imputation  of  being  in- 
I Huenced  by  private  enmity  iu  his  hostility  toCssar;  and 
I the  abrupt  way  in  which  he  abandoned  Pumpey's  cause  is 
I calculated  to  excite  suspicions  unfavourable  to  his  cha- 
I racier.  In  his  philosopiiical  opinions,  he  l>clonged  to  tho 
! Epirureous.  See  Cicero.  Up.  ad  Div.  xv.  19. 

! CASSIVELLAUNUS.  [Britannia] 

CASSOWARY.  [Stbuthionid.*.] 

C.AST.A'LIA  (loologv).  [SunMVTii.ACBA.] 
CASTALIO'N  or  CH ASTEILLO'N.  SEBASTIAN, 
was  bom  in  Daupliin6,  some  say  in  Savoy,  about  1515. 
Hu  applied  early  to  the  antient  languages,  and  became  a 
great  proficient  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Being  nt  Strasburg 
in  I540-I,  he  made  tlio  acquaintance  of  John  Calvin,  who 
invited  him  to  Geneva,  and  had  him  appointerl  to  a chair  in 
the  college  of  that  city.  After  two  or  three  years,  Castalion 
having  become  obnoxious  to  Calvin  on  account  of  aomo  of 
his  opinuNis,  which  were  not  in  accordance  with  Calvinistio 
ortlvodoxy,  especially  on  the  subject  of  predestination,  left 
Geneva  for  Basel,  where  he  employed  himself  in  teaching 
Greek  snd  in  writing  sm’eral  works,  chietty  on  Scriptural 
subjects.  He  wrote  ‘ Psalterium  reliquaque  sacrarum  Lite- 
rarutn  Carmina  et  Precationes,  1547,  with  notes:’  'Jonas 
Prophelu,  heroico  carmine  Latino  descriptus ‘ Dialogonim 
Snerorum  ad  linguain  et  mores  puerorum  fonn.mdoe.  libri 
iv.’  This  lost  work  has  been  translated  into  Engliih  by 
Dr,  Bellamy,  under  the  title — 'Youth's  Scripture  Remem- 
brancer, or  select  sacred  Stories  by  way  of  familiar  Dia- 
logues, in  Latin  and  English,  with  a short  Application  of 
each  Story,'  Ixmdon.  I 743.  He  also  published  a version  in 
l.atin  verse  of  the  Sibylline  books,  with  notes,  and  a T.atin 
translation  of  the  Dialogues  of  Bernardino  O^ino.  Before 
he  left  Geneva,  ho  had  undertaken  a complete  T>atin  version 
of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  winch  he  com- 
pleted at  Basel,  where  it  was  published  in  1551,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Edward  VI.  of  England.  He  publisl  ed  a French 
version  of  the  same  in  1555.  Castahon's  versions  were 
made  the  subject  of  much  conflicting  criticism.  His  I^tin 
Bible  wont  through  several  editions;  that  of  J.cipsig.  1697, 
contains  also  his  * Dclinealio  Keipublica  Judaire  ox  Jose- 
pho;'  * Defensio  versiunis  Novi  Fanleris  contra  Tb.  Bexom,’ 
and  *Nota  prolixior  in  cap.  ix.  Epistolie  nd  Romanos.'  Ho 
carried  on  an  epistolary  controversy  with  Calvin  and  Beza. 
who  assailed  him  with  raan^  charges,  and  even  ui^ed, 
though  ineffectually,  the  magistrates  of  Basel  to  drive  him 
away.  He  passed  his  latter  years  at  Basel  in  great  povcriy. 
and  died  in  1563,  leaving  a numerous  family  in  want.  Ho 
was  buried  in  the  calhetlral,  through  the  exertions  of  throe 
Polish  gentlemen  who  had  been  his  pupils.  In  nil  latter 
vear*  he  was  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  banks  of  tho 
Ilhine  w of  the  Birs  when  swollen,  where  with  a crook 
ho  endeavoured  to  catch  the  pieces  of  wood  and  branehes  of 
trees  which  the  river  carried  along,  in  order  to  procure  fuel 
for  his  husUy.  This  was  made  the  subject  of  a charge  by 
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Calvin,  as  if  be  had  been  (puUy  of  pilCemiff.  In  1363. 
Castalion  published  his  eIo<iuc*nt  ‘ Defensiu  suurum  Trans* 
latiouum  Bibliorum  et  maxitnc  Novi  FcBdoris,'  in  which  he 
speaks  of  himself  and  his  works  with  the  frank  earnestness 
of  an  injured  j»ersnn.  HU  ‘ Uialop  IV.  do  FraDdestinatione, 
Elortione,  LilMfru  Arhitrio,  ac  Fide.'  were  published  in  1378, 
by  Fauatua  Suciniis.  He  has  l>oen  abused  both  by  Calviniste 
and  Roman  Catliolirs ; Arminian  critics  have  l>een  nvjrc 
Jiduleent  to  him.  Ho  wrote  a treatise  to  pruro  that  raafrix* 
traces  have  no  ritflit  to  punish  heretics.  (Bayle'a  Diet.,  edit. 
1730.  art.  Cattaiiun.y 

CASTA'NEA,  the  botanical  name  of  tlw  plants  which 
the  EiiKhsh  cal)  sweet  chestnuts.  From  the  aimdarity  in 
their  name  one  would  t>e  dis{>i>sod  to  believe  that  the  ^enuH 
to  which  horse>che»tmUs  bedonj?  was  nearly  related  to  tliU : 
they  are.  however,  extremely  different  in  every  thinif  except 
the  unimportant  circumdatires  of  the  fruit  of  botli  bc'ini; 
prickly;  and  even  in  regard  to  this,  their  resemblaiicc  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  for  the  prickly  part  of  tlic  fruit  of 
Castanoa  ii  an  involucre,  while  that  of  the  horse*chpstnut  is 
a pericarp ; and  the  so*called  secfls  of  Castanea  are  seed- 
vessels,  while  the  parts  which  in  the  horse-chestnut  corre- 
spond with  these  are  really  seeds.  [.Kscutux.] 

The  sweet  chestnut,  or  Spanish choHinut  {Ca»tanfa  rfsrit), 
is  a deciduous  tree  of  consklerable  sixe,  with  Uuif?  shining 
serrated  sharp-pointed  leaves,  clusters  of  long  spikes  of  pile 
grcenUh-ycUow  unise.xual  minute  llowers  having  no  corolla, 
and  fruits  consisting  of  a roundish  prickly  husk  nr  involucre, 
technicallv  called  a cupula,  and  analogouH  to  the  cup  of  the 
acorn  or  tke  beard  of  the  tllliert.  m which  are  nontainni  one 
or  more  dark  brown  ovate  sbarp-pointe«l  nuts,  each  of  which 
conceals  a large  single  seed,  and  is  tipped  hy  the  remains  of 
several  rigid  styles.  The  seeds  contain  a large  quantity  of 
nutritive  starchy  matter  of  a sweet  flavour,  on  which  account 
chestnuts  are  extensively  used  as  fiKsI  in  the  countries  where 
the  tree  abounds.  In  all  Spain,  tlic  southern  parts  of  France. 
Italy,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  sweet  chestnuts,  either 
raw,  or  roasted,  or  ground  into  flour,  or  prepare<l  in  some 
other  way,  form  a common  article  of  diet.  It  is  however 
not  the  wild  Castanea  which  furnishes  the  nuts  that  are 
principally  consumed  in  the  south  of  Kuropc,  and  exclu- 
sively exp>rt«d  to  more  northern  countries,  lait  n number  of 
cultivated  varieties,  the  nuU  of  which  are  larger,  ami  the 
secfU  sweeter  ; of  these  the  most  rcniarkabls  are  the  Corir^, 
the  Guniaude,  the  Egalade,  ami  the  Murmn  comu  of  the 
south  of  France.  The  sweet  chestnut  is  a native  of  all  the 
southern  {>aru  of  Europe,  exlcruling  eastward  to  tlie  Cau- 
casus. beyond  which  it  hardly  passt^  in  Asia.  In  North 
America  it  occurs  wild  in  great  abumlaneo  in  the  hilly  and 
mountainous  parts  of  Virginia,  the  two  Carulinas.  and 
Georgia  as  well  as  other  districts,  not  however  reaching  be- 
yond New  Hatnpsliirc  to  the  north.  Michaux  distingumhe* 
the  American  from  the  European  chestnut  as  a peculiar  spe- 
cies, but  hardly  upon  sufficient  grounds.  It  is  alwass  in- 
cluded as  a wild  plant  in  our  English  Floras,  but  upon  no 
sort  of  authonty.  It  is  said  indeed  that  its  timber  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  our  oldest  buildings,  and  that  it  lias 
been  ascertained  to  be  the  material  nut  of  which  were  con- 
structed the  antient  piles  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
taken  from  the  Thames,  the  roof  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Greot  Yarmouth,  erected  in  the 
reign  of  W iliam  Rufus,  and  the  timbers  of  othor  places  : but 
these  Statements  hare  arisen  from  tlio  singular  mistake  of 
confounding  tl>e  timlMr  of  Querenj  with  that  of 

('oMttinm  rwa  ; it  is  to  the  former  that  are  io  he  referred  all 
the  supposetl  cases  <»f  aniient  cbostnut  wood  found  m Eng- 
lish buililings.  [QuKitctis.]  The  sweet  chestnut  m its  wild 
state  acquires  an  unusual  sixe;  on  yEtna.  where  it  consti- 
tutes forests,  there  arc  trees  of  gn*nt  antii|uity.  one  of  which 
is  called  *tho  hundred  horso  chestnut.’  from  its  being  able 
to  contain  a hundred  mounted  nion  in  its  hollow,  haa  or  had 
a circumference  of  above  160  feet ; and  in  the  department  of 
the  Cher,  near  Sancerre,  there  is  still  standing  a tree  of  this 
species,  which  at  six  feet  from  the  ground  miHuiures  more 
than  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  and  is  to  all  appear- 
ance still  sound.  It  is  stated  that  600  years  ago  this  was 
called  the  great  chestnut  tree,  and  its  ac-tual  age  is  com- 
puted at  lUOO  years.  Tlie  woid  of  the  cliesinut  is  well 
suited  for  paling  or  piles,  as  it  resists  well  the  inlluence  of  j 
water ; it  is  also  used  fur  mill-timber  and  for  water-works.  1 
but  it  is  not  in  this  country  of  much  importance  : it  is  said  i 
to  proiluce  one  of  the  best  kinds  ot'  charcnul.  I 

Several  varieties  are  cultivated  io  this  country,  among  j 
whioh  are  a shiniDg-leavedt  a variegated,  and  a cut-leaved 


sort ; they  are  multiplie»l  by  grafting  on  the  common  swo<*t 
chestnut. 

Ciintanea  jmmila,  or  the  Chinquapin  nut.  is  n t>)mib 
rather  than  a tree,  with  leaves  hoary  on  the  underside,  and 
small  sweet  nuts ; it  U a native  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  e.s|>ecially  in  damp  roouutamous  situations 
on  a gravelly  soil. 

There  are  some  other  species  in  India  and  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America  ; but  lieiiig  unknown  in  this  coun- 
try they  need  not  be  described  in  this  place. 

CASTANETS,  a musical  instrument  of  percussion,  of 
Moorish  origin.  ct>rapi>sed  of  two  small  concave  pieces  of 
chestnut  wcxhI  (hcnco  the  name)  or  of  ivory,  in  the  form  of 
cockle  shell!*,  united  at  one  end  by  a string,  hung  on  tho 
forefinger  and  thumb,  and  struck  together  in  musical  time, 
while  the  performer  is  dancing. 

C.A.STA.NOSRE'RMU.VI,  n remarkable  ^nus  of  /egt/- 
winous  plants,  the  only  Known  species  of  which  is  described 
ns  forming  a tree  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  in  the  forests 
near  Moretoii  Bay  in  New  Holland.  It  has  unequally  pin- 
nated leaves,  with  ellijitical  ovate  acuminate  entire  smooth 
leaflets.  The  dowers  are  papilionaceous  and  bright  saffron- 
yellow.  The  pods  ore  large,  solitary  , and  jwndulous.  pro- 
duced hy  the  two-yeani  old  wood,  obtuse,  rather  inflated, 
and  containing  tmm  three  to  five  large  chostnut-liko  seeds. 
Thu  shade  afforded  by  the  foliage  is  said  to  excel  that  of 
movt  Australian  trees.  By  the  natives  tbeseeiU  are  eaten 
on  all  occasions  : they  have  when  roasted  the  flavour  of  a 
Spanish  chestnut,  and  iravcUers  assert  that  Riirope.ans  who 
have  subsisted  upon  tlicm  have  experienced  i>o  other  un- 
pleasant effect  than  n slight  pain  m the  bowels,  and  that 
only  when  the  seeds  are  oaten  raw.  They  are  however  bard, 
astringent,  and  not  at  all  better  than  acorns.  (lltKiker's 
Jintaytiral  MturfUany,  vol.  i.  p.  24!;  vol.  ii.  p.  51,  52.) 
Tho  plants  have  been  intriHlured  to  this  country  by  the 
Horticultural  Society,  hut  they  will  not  live  out  of  doors 
in  the  winter. 

CASTEL.  the  name  of  several  places  in  France,  moet  of 
which  are  disiingiiisherl  by  aome  distinctive  .addition  to  the 
nainu,  os  Castel  Sarrasin.  8:c. 

CASTKUlyl,  BENEDICT,  was  born  at  Brescia  in  1377, 
and  died  at  Rome  in  1644.  He  was  a Benedictine,  and 
taught  mathematics  at  Pisa,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  He 
is  known  as  having  been  a defendor  of  the  hydrosiatwal 
doctrines  of  Galileo,  in  his  ‘ Ri.spoeta  alle  oppossiiioiie,'  ftc., 
Florence,  1613.  He  also  was  the  Qrst  wlio  applied  the  new 
doctrines  of  motion  to  hydraulies.  on  W'hich  subject  he  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  earliest  writer  of  the  experimental 
school.  In  his  treatise  ‘ IXdIa  Misura  dell’  Acque  C’orrenli,' 
Rome.  1638,  he  explains  several  phenomena,  but  was 
misted  by  a notion  that  the  velocity  of  issuing  water  is  pro- 
portional to  the  height  of  the  reservoir,  instead  of  the  square 
root  of  the  height.  Bernard  CastelH,  a painter,  was  born 
in  the  same  year  at  Genoa.  {Montuclo,  ii.  2U1 : iii.  679, 
liiog.  Univ.)  There  ore  some  works  of  his  in  * Do  Motii 
Aquarum  dirrentium,  Florence.  172.1,  and  a life  published 
at  Dresiden  in  } 746. 

CASTE'LLO,  CASTE'L,  an  apiiellalive,  which  is  a 
component  part  of  the  names  of  many  Itallnn,  PorlugucHe, 
ami  Spanish  towns.  It  is  derived  from  tho  Latin  C'as- 
tellum,  a diminutive  of  CHsttiim,  which  meant  originally  a 
fort  nr  casUe.  and  this  is  to  this  day  tho  meaning  of  the 
Italian  appellative  Costello:  but  afterwards  it  was  applied 
to  the  villages  or  assemblages  of  houses  whieh  gradually 
arose  round  the  fort.  Many  of  these  villages  have  become 
considerable  towns,  and  are  surrounded  by  walls : an<l 
though  the  original  castle  has  disappeared,  they  still  retain 
the  old  name  of  Castello  or  f'astcl,  joine<l  to  some  local  de- 
nomination whirh  ]>articulanies  each  of  them,  such  as 
Castel  Goffreilo.  Coslelforto,  Castelnovo,  Castellaroonte.  kr. 
The  number  of  towns  and  villages  whose  nases  begin  with 
Castel  is  very  considerable  in  Italy.  The  principal  nir ; 
Cavtcllamarc.  i.f.  *CasHc  by  the  sen,'  a pleasant  well  built 
town  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  opposite  the  rapitai,  and  near 
the  site  of  the  antient  Stabioi,  with  various  mineral  spring*-, 
n royal  villa,  and  ilovks  for  the  navy;  population  i.'i.uoo. 
There  is  another  Castellamare  in  Sicily,  on  the  gulf  of  that 
name,  a small  town  on  the  site  of  the  anticnt  port  of  ScgcBte, 
23  miles  S.VV.  of  Palermo.  Castel  Vetrano  is  a town  of 
12.000  inhabiUnts.  in  the  province  of  Trapani.  6 miles  N. 
of  lire  ruins  of  the  anticnt  Selinus.  Castel  Giimlulfo,  in 
tho  papal  state,  is  a pleasant  village  on  the  banks  of  tho 
AlbM  lake,  with  the  country  residence  of  the  popes*  and 
near  U the  reiaama  of  the  villa  of  Demitum,  [Au»a  Loire  a.J 
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In  TuwAtijr  i9  Costei  Ftorentino.  % thriving  town  of  3000  all.  attended  to.  Tbe  town  contama  a hifrh  school  and  an 
inhabitants,  in  the  Val  d'Rlsa,  16  inilea  8.W.  of  Ploreneo.  asrioulCnral  sociotr.  and  several  charitable  institutions 
In  tbe  duchy  of  Parma  are  Castel  San  Giovanni  and  Castel  Atuons  the  natives  of  Costelnaudari  may  Iw  menltoiied 
Guelfo.  In  the  Sardinian  states  are  Castelnuovo  di  Senvis.  Germain  La  Faille,  the  historian  of  Toulouse,  and  General 
near  Tortona.  with  5ouo  inhabitants;  Custellamonte.  in  tbe  Andr6ossy. 

province  of  Ivrea.  4U00;  Casteilasio.  in  the  province  of  The  arrondiseement  of  Castelnaudary  had,  in  1&32,  n 
Alessandria.  50UO.  In  the  island  of  Sardinia  is  Caatel  population  of  5i,669. 

Sardo,  a seaport,  N.  of  Saasari.  There  are  also  several  CASTES.  [HiNona.] 

towus  in  Italy  called  Casti^rlione  or  Castellone.  which  is  an  CA'STI,  GIOVAN  BATISTA,  was  bom  in  1721  m 

au^entative  of  Castello,  such  as  Castittlion  Fiorentino.  a the  Homan  State.  He  studied  in  the  seminary  of  Monte* 
town  of  5500  inliabitants  in  the  Val  di  Cbiana,  in  the  pro>  flasnme,  and  afterwards  took  priest's  orders.  Little  is 
vineo  of  Areaso,  and  Castif^Iione,  in  Lombardy,  in  the  known  of  hU  early  life,  until  1762,  when  ho  published 
province  of  Mantua,  near  which  a irreat  battle  was  fotiirhl  ‘ I Tre  Giuli,'  a series  of  200  eonnets  on  the  subject  of  a 
netween  the  Krenob  and  the  Austrians,  in  Autfuat,  1796.  debt,  amountint;  to  three  (i;iuli  or  paoli,  a Roman  coin  worth 
[Bokapabtb  and  Aitokrxau.]  There  are  also  in  Tuscany  : about  Gve  pence,  which  tbe  author  describes  Uimself  as 
several  places  called  Castiitlioncello.  i.  e.  ‘ little  caitlc.'  | having  incurred.  His  merciless  creditor  insUted  upon  im- 

In  Spain,  names  of  towns  beginning  with  Castell  are  mediate  payment,  which  the  poet  endeavours  to  put  off  b> 
chietly  found  in  tbe  eastern  provinces,  whem  tbe  I..iroousin  all  sorts  of  ingenious  devices,  by  flattery,  entreaties,  threats, 
and  Catalonian,  which  are  dialects  of  the  Kotuanre  Ian-  &c.  A rich  vein  of  humour  anil  facetiousness  runs  tbnnigh- 
gunge,  ore  spoken.  There  aro  several  in  Catalonia,  such  out  tbe  whole  composition.  Tbe  * Tr(^  Giuli'  have  been 
as  Castellfollit,  Castello  di  Aoipurias.  &c.  In  Valencia  is  translated  into  Kn&lish,  London.  1826.  In  1765,  Casti 
Castello  della  Plana,  50  miles  N.  of  Valencia,  near  the  sea.  went  to  F'loronee,  where  by  bis  wit.  as  well  as  by  his  real 
In  Portugal  are  several  others,  the  principal  of  which  is  information,  he  found  favour  with  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold 
('astello  Bianeo,  or  * wliite  castle,'  a considerable  town  built  and  bis  court.  'When  Joseph  II.  visited  Florence  in  1 769, 
on  a hill  tii  the  middle  of  a large  and  fertile  plain  in  the  8.  he  became  acquainted  with  Casti,  and  iiuited  him  to  Vienna, 
part  of  the  province  of  Beym.  It  is  a bishop  s see  and  the  wliere  the  poet  was  well  received  ; and  be  afterwards  at* 
bead  town  of  tbe  Comurea  or  administrative  pmvinee  of  the  tended  Prince  Kaunits,  the  pnnie  minister,  in  eeveml  di> 
same  name,  which  includes  97  parishes.  [Bbyea.]  There  plomatic  missions.  In  1778  be  went  to  Russia,  where  be 
arc  also  Castel  Rodrigo,  a fortress  in  the  N.  part  of  Beyni,  was  introduced  to  Cathenoe  IL,  and  where  be  conceived 
not  far  from  Almeida;  Castel  de  Vide,  in  tbe  Alentejo,  the  plan  of  his  * Poema  Tartaro,'  which  contains  a satire 
near  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  &c.  on  that  empress  and  her  court  under  flctitions  names.  Ho 

CASTELN.^U,  the  name  of  several  towns  and  villaires  afterwards  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  obtained  the 
in  France,  of  which  tbe  most  considerable  will  be  noticed  situation  of  PoetaCesarco,  or  court  poet,  vacant  by  tlie  death 
under  their  respective  departmenta.  This  name  suemt  pe-  I of  Mctistasio  in  1782.  He  there  composed  some  burli*<ique 
culiar  to  the  smiih  of  France.  I dramas  among  others  *Il  Re  Teodoro  a Venezia,'  which 

CASTBLNAUDARY.  a town  in  France,  the  chief  place  ' was  set  to  musr  by  the  great  composer  Paisiello;  and  ‘ I.A 
of  an  arrondimemont  in  the  dopoHraent  of  Aude.  It  is  on  Grotta  di  Trofonio,'  which  is  a sort  of  satire  upon  philostv 
Uie  liank  of  tbe  little  river  F'resquel.  a feeder  of  the  Aude : pbers.  He  wrote  another  opera  buffo,  in  which  he  paro* 

and  Uie  great  canal  of  Languedoc  passes  through  it ; it  is  died  tbe  story  of  Cstiline's  conspiracy,  and  Cicero's  part  in 
472  inilus  from  Paris  by  the  road  through Orlnns,  Linx^^,  that  transaction.  It  is  said  to  be  extremely  humourous,  but 
ami  Toulouse.  we  do  not  find  it  among  his  printed  works.  About  the 

There  soems  to  have  been  a town  on  the  site  of  Castel-  time  that  tbe  F'rench  entered  Italy  in  1 796,  Casti  left 
naudary  in  tbe  Roman  times,  Sostomagus,  mentioned  in  Vienna  fur  Milan,  where  be  showed  himself  a wiimi  par- 
the  ‘Itinerarium  ^ Burdigala  Hiorusalem  usque.'  This  tiaan  of  republicanism.  He  lived  afterwards  some  time  at 
town  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  when  llie  Visigoths  Florence;  and  lastly,  in  1798,  be  visited  Pans,  whero  he 
settled  in  this  port  of  Prance:  the  same  people  arc  stated  remained  till  his  di^h  in  February,  1803.  At  Paris  he 
some  time  after  to  have  rebuilt  it  snd  fortified  it.  F'rom  I published  in  |h02  his  ‘ Animali  Porlanti,'  a poem,  which  is 
tliem,  as  being  Ahana,  Malte  Bnm  derives  its  name,  Castrum  his  chief  title  to  fame.  It  ha.<«  been  called  a satire  on  courts. 
Novum  Arianorum,  whence,  by  corroptioo,  Custelnaudari.  but  it  might  bo  styled  os  well  a satire  on  political  society  in 
Flxpiily,  who  writes  the  name  with  two  r's,  Casteineudarry,  general,  for  tbe  author  lashes  demagogues  as  well  as  conr* 
gives  tor  its  etymology  Castrum  Novum  Arrii.  At  a subse-  tiers.  It  has  been  partly  translated  and  pertly  imitated  by 
quent  period  it  be^me  the  capital  of  the  Lanraquais  or  W.  Stewart  Rose  in  his  ‘Court  and  Parliament  of  Boasts,* 
Lauragais,  a district  so  called  from  its  original  capital,  J^Amdon,  1819.  Casti  had  much  of  the  humour  peculiar  to 
Laurac,  now  an  insignifioaut  town.  In  the  wars  earri^  on  Bemi's  school  [Baaivi].  of  which  be  may  be  considered  as 
against  tbe  Albigenses,  Castelnaudary  suffered  severulr,  one  of  the  lost  specimens,  although  he  rose  higher  in  tho 
and  again  in  the  wars  between  tho  English  and  French,  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  in  tbe  free<Iom  of  bis  allusions. 
But  tbe  event  which  has  made  the  place  liest  known  in  his*  A complete  edition  of  hit  ‘ Novella  Galanti’  was  published 
tury  was  the  victory  gained  aj>.  1632  by  Mar6clial  Schom*  in  3 vois.,  8vo.,  Paris,  1894.  They  are  humorous  stories  in 
berg,  at  tlie  bead  of  the  troops  of  Louis  Xill..  orer  tbe  j verse,  and  tho  subjects  are  much  after  tbe  fii&hkm  of  Boe- 
nialcontents  lieaded  i>y  the  auko  of  Montmorenci.  Tbe  ooceio's  tales,  written  in  a fluent  style,  but  mostly  licentions. 
battle  Itself  was  IKtle  more  than  a skirmish  brought  on  by  Casti  by  this  work  placed  himself  among  the  very  few  in* 
ilie  rosbuoss  and  signalized  by  the  valour  of  tho  duke,  but  decent  Italian  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  was  rendered  decisive  by  his  being  wounded  and  taken  CASTIGLKXNK  BALD.VSS.A'RRE,  was  bom  of  a 
pnsoner.  He  was  afterwards  executed  for  treoson  at  Too-  nolde  family  in  tlie  State  of  Mantua  in  1478.  He  studied 
Iuu.se.  Tbo  field  of  battle,  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Frew{uel,  at  Milan  under  Merula  and  iX-metrius  O.ilchoDdylas.  and 
just  below  the  city,  and  the  house  to  which  tbe  wounded  aflerwards  returning  to  Mantua  ho  entered  the  service  of  the 
duke  was  taken,  are  still  regarded  as  objects  of  interest.  Duke  Francesco  Gonzaga,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  cam* 
Tho  town  stands  on  an  omiiwnce,  and  contains  some  well*  paign  in  South  Italy,  when  Gonzaga  led  tbe  French  army  to 
built  houses,  but  most  of  them  have  tho  roof  projectiug  far  tbe  conquest  of  Naples.  After  the  defeat  of  the  F'rench  by 
beyond  Uio  body  of  the  house,  which  defaces  the  outward  Gcmzalo  of  Cordova  in  1503,  CastiglK>no  repaired  to  Roma 
Mpearance,  and  renders  the  interior  dark  and  sombre.  wdK>re  be  attached  himself  to  the  court  of  Ouidobaldo  dt 
From  the  hulel  de  vi/le  (town-hall)  there  is  a beautiful  pros^  Montofeltn,  Duke  of  Urbino,  who  was  a pelron  of  literature, 
pect.  Tbe  church  is  well  built,  and  contains  a painting  During  his  residence  at  Urbino,  ho  enjoyed  the  compMy  of 
winch  w highly  esteemed,  by  Rivals,  an  artist  bero  near  Bcmbo,Bibbiena,Chulianorde'MedMn,ii^uthordistinguisheil 
Toulouse:  the  subject  is  the  Scourging  of  Christ.  men  who  graced  that  little  court.  In  1506  he  waa  sent  by 

Tbe  populatiuDof  CastelnaiHlary  in  la.12  waa  8471  for  the  tbe  duke  to  England  on  a mission  to  Henry  Vlll.,  who  wss 
(own,  or  9883  for  the  whole  eomraune.  Tbe  inhabitanU  are  pleased  with  him  and  made  him  a knight.  After  Duke 
engaged  in  tbe  spiuning  of  wool,  the  machinery  for  which  Guidobaldo's  death,  be  followed  bis  luccesaor  Giuseppe 
pur{)ose  is  moi'ed  by.  water.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  pro  Muria  della  Roveto  in  tbe  campaign  i^einst  the  Venetians, 
tooted  by  a fine  basin  formed  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc.  When  Leo  X.  ascended  the  Papal  throne  in  1513,  Casi«g* 
Tlie  bonlers  of  this  basin,  sliadcfl  with  trees,  furnish  an  ' lione  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  bun.  Some  years  afterwards 
agreeable  promenade.  The  chief  trade  is  in  com:  weed,  ‘ he  was  recalled  to  Mantua  by  his  naiurol  sovereign  tbe  Duke 
which  was  formerly  much  cultivated,  is  now  scarcely,  if  at  | (sonuga,  was  employed  by  him  on  seiwral  misaiooB,  and 
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after  somo  yean  was  sent  a^in  to  Romo  to  Popo  Clement 
VII.,  who  took  him  into  his  own  service,  oml  appointed  him 
his  ambassador  to  Charles  V.  M'hile  Castiglione  was  re- 
siding at  Madrid  in  this  rapacity,  the  news  came  of  the 
taking  and  sacking  of  Homo  by  the  Imperial  army  in  1527. 
This  unexpected  catastrophe  nffected  the  mind  and  the 
health  of  Castiglione,  who  became  disgusted  with  courts 
and  politics.  Charles  V..who  valued  him,  offered  him  the 
bishoprick  of  Avila,  •which  he  refused.  After  lingering 
in  ^inin  another  year,  ho  died  at  Toledo,  in  February, 
152‘J. 

The  principal  work  of  Castiglione  is  his  treatise  in  the  form 
of  a dialogue  ‘ Del  Cortigiano.’ — Of  the  Courtier.  He  wrote 
it  while  bo  was  at  the  court  of  Urbino,  which  happened  to 
be  then  a very  fayourablo  specimen  of  courts.  Castiglione 
specitles  all  the  qualities  which  an  areoroplished  and  in- 
telligent and  at  the  same  time  honest  courtier  ought  to 
possess,  and  the  manner  in  whicli  ho  ought  to  use  them  for 
the  good  of  his  prince.  The  ' Cortigiano*  has  been  much 
and  long  admired  in  Italy,  lx>th  for  the  thoughts  and  the 
style,  and  it  still  ranks  among  the  classical  works  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Castiglione  wrote  also  poetry,  both  I 
Latin  and  Italian : his  * l.iettere,‘  or  correspondence,  wore 
published  by  Serassi,  in  1769,  2 vols.,  4to.,wiih  a Biography 
of  the  Author. 

CASTl'LLA,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  kingdoms  by 
the  union  of  which  the  present  Bpaniah  monarchy  was 
formed ; and  it  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  great  ter- 
ritorial divisions  of  present  Spain.  The  name  appears  to  bo 
derived  from  ‘CastcUum,*  a cutle.  in  Spanish  ‘Castillot' 
and  the  arms  of  Castile  exhibit  several  towers  or  castles  in 
their  shield.  The  kingdom  of  Castile  was  originally  one  of 
the  several  Christian  kingdoms  formed  in  Spain  as  the 
Christian  population  which  had  taken  refuge  in  Asturias, 
advanced  gradually  S.  of  their  mountains,  and  gained 
ground  in  the  interior  ov'cr  the  Moors.  Castile  had  first 
its  counts,  who  were  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  Leon  ; 
but  in  the  eleventh  century  it  beraiuo  a separate  kingdott\, 
which  by  degrees  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Spain, 
embracing,  besides  the  provinces  which  are  still  called  Cas- 
tile, the  original  kingdom  of  l^on  and  Asturias,  Galicia, 
Eslreroadura.  and  lastly.  Andalusia,  after  the  final  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors.  The  kingdom  of  Aracon  embraced 
the  rest  or  £.  part  of  Spain.  The  two  crowns  became 
uniletl  by  the  marriage  of  Isabella.  Queen  of  Castile,  with 
Fenlinand,  King  of  Aragon,  a.d.  1471.  After  Fesdinand's 
death,  1516,  Charles  I.  (V.  of  Germany)  inherited  both 
crowns,  which  have  remained  united  ever  since,  although 
in  the  official  and  administrative  language  they  have  con- 
tinued to  be  styled  os  separate  crowns,  each  having  its 
respective  laws,  usages,  and  prerogatives.  For  the  antient 
constitution  of  Castile,  see  Charlks  V.  Of  late  years  the 
administration,  both  political  and  yudielal,  has  assumed  a 
more  uniform  system  over  all  Spain,  the  whole  country 
being  divided  into  intendencies  or  provinces,  without  regard 
to  the  boundaries  of  Castile  and  Arugon. 

By  the  territorial  division  of  Spain,  which  was  in  force 
from  the  time  of  Charles  V.  till  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  two  of  the  largest  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
were  called  by  the  names  of  Old  Castile,  or  Castilla  la  Vicja, 
and  New  Castile,  Costilla  la  Nueva.  The^  included  toge- 
ther the  moat  central  part  of  Spain.  We  shall  describe 
both  under  this  head,  specifying  the  provinces  or  intendencies 
into  whii’h  they  are  now  subdivided  for  the  purposes  of  ad- 
minihiration. 

Castilla  la  Vieja  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  E. 
by  the  Basque  provinces,  Navarre,  and  Aragon,  S.  and  S.E. 
by  Castilla  la  Nueva.  and  W.  by  Loon.  It  extends  about 
260  miles  N.E.  and  S.W^  from  Santander  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Talavera  la  Reyna.  Its  breadth  is  very'  irregular;  at 
its  widest  part,  about  the  latitude  of  Burgos,  it  is  about  110 
miles : in  other  parts  it  varies  from  60  to  70,  and  in  some  it 
IS  hardly  20.  The  principal  river  of  Qutilla  la  Vicja  is  the 
Duero,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  called  Moncayo,  6000 
feet  high,  one  of  the  most  elevated  parts  of  central  Spain. 
A ridge,  under  the  names  of  Montes  de  Oca,  Moncayo,  &c., 
runs  N.W.  and  S.E.  through  the  provinces  of  Bnrgos  and 
Soria,  and  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  upper  Ebro,  dividing 
the  waters  which  run  into  that  river  from  thoso  which  How 
westwanU  into  the  Duero.  From  the  Moncayo  an  offset  de- 
taches itself  in  u S.W.  direction,  running  by  Medina  Celi, 
Signenza.  Furedes.  Ayllon,  Buylrago.  Somosierra,  San  Ilde- 
ibnso,  and  the  Bscurial,  where  it  ass  imes  the  name  of  Sierra 


de  Guadaramt-  It  then  eontmuet  by  Las  Ntt'ts,  and  is 
called  Sierra  do  Avila,  until  it  joins  the  lofty  Sierra  de 
Credos  on  ibo  borders  of  Estrcisadura.  This  long  tortuous 
ridge  divides  the  waters  of  the  Duero  from  tboFC  of  the 
Tagus,  and  forms  at  the  same  time  in  several  places  the 
boundary  between  Castilla  la  Vieja  anfi  New  Castile.  The 
greater  port  of  Castilla  la  Vieja  lies  N.  of  this  ridge,  and 
between  it  and  the  Asturian  mountains  to  the  N.,  forming  u 
wide  basin,  watered  by  the  Duero  and  the  Pisuerga.  and 
other  affluents  of  the  Duero,  and  sloping  to  the  W'^.,  where  it 
opens  into  the  plains  of  Leon.  North  of  the  mountains  of 
Reynosa,  which  form  part  of  the  Asturian  chain,  lies  the 
province  of  Santander,  which  is  detached  from  the  rest  of 
Old  Castile,  although  included  in  it  as  forming  one  of  iu 
administrative  subdivisions.  Thodistrict  of  Rioja,  belonging 
also  to  Old  Castile,  lies  E.  of  tbe  Sierra  de  Oca,  and  is,  geo- 
graphically speaking,  a part  of  the  basin  of  the  Ebro.  Old 
entile  hat  many  elevated  plains,  such  as  that  of  Avila, 
which  is  above  3400  feet  high  [Avila];  and  the  high 
grounds  E.  of  Burgos,  and  in  the  district  of  Soria,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Oca  and  Moncayo,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  cold,  ami  the  soil  not  very  productive.  The  vallcyt 
enjoy  a milder  climate  and  produce  com  and  wine.  The 
country  abounds  in  cattle  and  sheep;  the  latter  are  partly 
migratory,  or  merinos,  and  partly  stationary.  There  are 
manuCactorie*  of  wuoUena  at  Burgos  and  Segovia,  of  eottuns 
and  linens  at  Avila  and  Soria,  and  glass  manufactories  at 
San  lldefonso. 

Old  Castile  is  divided  into  five  intendencies  or  province* 
Avils,  Segovia,  Soria.  Burgos,  and  Santander.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are— Buroos,  an  archbishop's  see,  with  a num- 
ber of  churches  and  convents,  and  1 2.Q0U  inhabitants;  Sc- 
^na,  the  antient  Segubia,  which  has  a line  Roman  aque- 
duct in  good  preMnation.  the  alcazar  or  resklcnco  of  iho 
former  Moorish  kings,  a fine  cathedral,  a military  college, 
several  manufactories  of  fine  woollens,  and  13,090  inha- 
bitants: Avila,  6000  ; Santander,  one  of  the  principal  ports 
of  N.  Spain,  with  considerable  trade,  and  19.000  inhabitants  ; 
San  lldefonso,  already  mentioned,  with  its  glass-works,  a 
royal  palace  and  gardens,  and  4000  inhabitants.  L'E^curial 
is  another  splendid  royal  residence,  which  U described  under 
its  proper  head.  Tbe  whole  of  Old  Castile  contains  a popu- 
lation of  1,063,000.  according  to  Minano,  exclusive  of  the 
clergy,  military,  students,  vagrants,  beggars,  &c.,  whose 
numbers  are  not  ascertained. 

Old  Casiile  and  Leon  are  considered  as  tlie  cradle  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  The  people  of  Old  Cistilo  retain  much 
of  tbe  old  Castilian  character  for  steadiness,  sobriciy,  per- 
severance, and  trustworthiness,  united  with  a considerable 
degree  of  reserve,  haughtiness,  and  taciturnity. 

Castilla  la  Nueva  is  bounded  to  the  N.  by  Castilla  la 
Vieja,  to  the  £.  by  Aragon  and  ^'alencin,  to  the  S.  by  Mur- 
cia and  Andalusia,  and  to  the  W.  by  Evtremadura.  It  is 
about  200  miles  from  N.to  S..  and  240  from  E.  to  W.  The 
two  principal  rivers  are  the  Tajo  and  the  Guadiana,  both  of 
which  mil  westwards.  Tlie  Tajo  has  iUs  source  in  the  W. 
side  of  the  Sierra  de  Molina,  a continuation  of  the  Moncayo 
above  mentioned,  and  which  runs  souihwards  along  the 
border  between  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  then  across  the 
province  of  Cuenca,  which  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  in 
Spain,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Guadalaviar  and  other 
rivers  that  How  through  Valencia  into  the  Mediterranean, 
from  those  which  flow  westwards  into  the  Tajo  and  Gua- 
diana. Offsets  of  this  ridge  enter  Valencia  and  run  in  a 
S.E.  direction  to  the  coast  of  tbe  Mediterranean.  Between 
tbe  southernmost  end  of  this  ridge,  which  Spanish  uco- 
{rraphers  call  Iberian,  near  Chinchilla  on  the  borders  of 
Murcia,  and  the  Sierra  de  Alcarai,  which  it  tbe  K.  beginning 
of  the  Sierra  Morena  or  Marianic  range,  is  a plain  in  which 
stands  the  town  of  Albacete,  and  which  separates  the  two 
ranges  which  many  have  supposed  to  be  united.  (Minano, 
Diccionario  Oeografieo,  art.  * Espana.')  Through  this  gap 
the  Xucar,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  province  of  Cuenca 
in  New  Castile,  passes  on  its  way  to  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  N.W.  slo^  of  the  Sierra  do  Alcaraz  arc  the  sources 
of  various  streams,  which  by  their  union  form  the  Guadiana. 
The  Guadiana  crosses  the  province  of  La  Mancha  from  £.  to 
W.,  and  then  turning  to  the  southward  entera  Eslrcmadura. 
The  waters  that  fall  into  the  Guadiana  from  tbe  N.  are 
divided  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Taeus  by  tho  ridge 
called  Montanas  de  Toledo,  which  rise  S.W.  of  the  great 
centrkl  plain  of  Castile,  in  which  Madrid  is  situated.  ’Fhe 
Montanas  de  Toledo  join  to  the  W.  tho  Sierra  de  Guada 
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fnpe,  which  nnis  into  Estrerotdura.  The  mountains  of  the 
interior  of  Spain  form  largo  irregular  groups,  separated  bjr 
extensive  elevated  plains ; and  it  is  not  so  much  tho  moun* 
tains,  as  the  general  inclination  of  the  plains,  which  deter* 
mines  the  course  of  the  rivers.  Thus  the  Guadamiena  and 
■evcral  other  rivers  which  rise  in  Cuenca  and  La  Mancha 
N.  of  the  Sierra  Murena,  dow  into  the  Guadalquivir,  which 
runs  8.  of  the  same  Sierra,  and  their  sources  ore  separated 

tho  high  lands  of  La  Mancha,  from  the  waters  which  run 
N.W.  into  the  Gundiana. 

Tho  large  mesas  or  plains  of  New  Castile  are  chiefly 
sown  with  corn,  and  being  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  fur 
which  tho  Castilians  havo  a singular  aversion,  and  very 
dcdcicnt  in  running  water,  they  look  desolate  and  burnt  up, 
especially  in  summer.  There  are  few  villages  in  the  plains. 
The  hills,  especially  in  La  Mancha,  are  planted  with  vines, 
and  produce  some  very  good  wine,  such  as  the  wine  of  Val 
dc  Penas,  which  U mostiv  used  at  Madrid.  I^rge  flocks 
of  sheep  are  reared  in  New  Castile.  In  the  province  of 
Cueuqa  are  iron  mines  and  iron  works.  In  La  Mancha  are 
rich  mines  of  quicksilver  [Almadxn].  There  ore  manu- 
factories of  arms  at  Toledo;  of  sMp.  paper,  and  linens,  in 
Cuenca  ; of  woollens  at  Guadalaxara;  of  silks  at  Talavera, 
besides  the  manufactories  established  in  the  capital 
[Madhid]. 

New  Castile  is  divided  into  five  intendencies : Madrid, 
Toledo,  Guadalaxara,  Cuem^a,  and  La  Mancha.  The  prin-  i 
cipal  towns  arc  Madrid.  Tolxdo.  Araxjitkz,  Alcala  Dt  I 
HK^rARKs  ; Guadalaxara.  the  chief  town  of  the  intendency  | 
of  tho  same  name,  which  has  some  good  buildings,  an  an*  I 
tient  Roman  bridge,  woollen  manufactories,  and  7000  inlia*  I 
bilants  ; Cuenca,  which  is  a bishop's  see,  has  0000  inhabit-  | 
ants ; Ciudad  Real,  the  chief  town  of  La  Mancha,  with  8000 
inhabitants,  is  known  for  its  fairs  and  its  excellent  mules. 
The  whole  population  of  New  Castile,  including  Madrid,  is 
1,602, 000,  according  to  Minano,  with  the  same  exception  as 
before,  concerning  the  clergy,  &c. 

Tho  principal  high  roads  ‘earoinos  reales'  of  Spain 
branching  out  from  Madrid  cross  Castile  in  different  direc- 
tions. That  from  Madrid  to  Burgos  by  Aranda  dc  Duero, 
crosses  the  Somosierra  ridge  on  the  borders  between  Old 
and  New  Castile.  From  Burgos  the  road  continues  by 
Vittona  and  Irun  to  France.  This  line  of  road  is  kept  in 
good  repair.  Another  very  good  road  leads  from  Burgoe 
to  Santander,  which  is  the  shipping  port  for  the  surplus 
corn  of  Old  Castile  and  Leon.  Toe  high  road  from  Madrid 
U>  Estreroadura  and  Lisbon  leads  by  Talavera  to  Badajoz. 
Tho  great  southern  road  leails  hy  Oeafia  and  through  Ia 
Mancha,  and  by  the  pass  of  Despeha  Perros  into  Anda- 
lusia. The  great  eastern  road  from  Madrid  to  Valencia 
passes  also  through  La  Mancha  to  Albacete  and  Almanza 
in  Murcia.  The  other  or  more  direct  road  to  Valencia 
through  the  mountains  of  Cuen<;a  is  in  bad  repair.  Two 
roods  lead  from  Modrid  to  Zaragoza,  one  by  Siguenza  and 
Medina  Celi,  and  the  other  by  Molina  and  Daroca. 

The  canal  of  Castile  was  undertaken  to  facilitate  the 
communication  of  the  great  com  plain  of  the  Duero,  both 
in  Leon  and  Castilla  U Vieja,  with  Reynosa  at  the  ibot  of 
the  Asturian  mountains,  from  whence  the  com  is  carried  on 
mules  or  carts  to  Santander.  It  posses  by  Valladolid,  Pa- 
loncia.  and  Aguilar  del  Campos,  and  a branch  of  it  extends 
to  Burgos.  The  undertaking,  however,  is  not  yet  complete. 
Want  of  communications  is  one  of  the  principal  drawbacks 
upon  the  industry  and  productiveness  of  the  two  Castiles. 
(Minano,  Dtecionario  Geogrq/fco  estadistiro  de  KspaAa  ; 
Antilion,  Oeogra/ia  tfe  EfpaXa ; Laborde,  Itineraire  d«- 
9cn'pti/  de  C ICtpagne.) 

CA.STILLC)N,  a small  town  in  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Girondo.  It  is  on  the  right  or  north  bank  or  the 
Dirdogne,  and  on  the  road  between  Bergerac  and  Bor* 
denux.  It  derives  its  only  claim  to  notice  from  its  historical 
it.tercst.  When  Guienne,  long  in  the  possession  of  the 
English  monarchs,  was  conquered  by  the  French,  a number 
of  the  nobility  of  the  province  formed  a plot  for  recalling 
the  English,  and  Talbot,  the  roost  famous  of  the  English 
captains  of  his  day,  was  sent  with  a force  of  4000  men  to 
sustain  tho  revolted  lords.  Bordeaux  opened  its  gates  to 
him : he  made  himself  master  of  Castillon  and  Fronsac, 
and  recovered  all  Guienne.  The  approach  of  the  French 
forces  changed  the  fare  of  affairs.  Castillon  was  invested 
by  them,  and  Talbot.  st.'ei.gtUened  by  some  reinforcements 
fnim  England,  left  Bordeaux,  where  he  then  was,  to  march 
to  its  rvlivf.  Ho  attacked  the  French  camp,  which  waa 
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strongly  fortifioo , but  all  tho  effirts  of  the  hero,  who  wai 
then  upwards  of  80  years  of  age.  wore  unavailing.  Mis 
army  was  defeated,  himself  and  nis  son  fell  in  the  action, 
Castilian  surrendered,  and  Guienne  was  re- united  to  the 
domains  of  thO  French  crown.  The  batllc  of  Castiilun  was 
fought  A.D.  1453.  The  population  of  this  town,  in  1832. 
was  2528  ; that  of  the  wnolo  commune,  2897.  There  are 
several  other  places  of  tho  same  namo  in  France. 

CASTING.  [Founding.] 

CASTLE,  from  the  Latin  eatlcUum,  a diminutive  of 
catlrum,  an  encampment,  is  a walled  inclosure  with  a 
tower  or  towers,  strongly  constructed  and  intended  as  a 
place  of  safety.  Numerous  castles,  for  tho  most  part  in 
ruins,  still  remain  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  in  the  East ; but  our  remarks  are 
principally  confined  to  those  of  this  country.  The  castles 
of  England  consist  of  those  erecte<l  by  the  Romaiit ; of 
British  and  Saxon  castles  erected  previous  to,  and  Norman 
Castles  erected  after,  the  Norman  conquest ; and  also  of  the 
more  modern  stone  and  brick  castles,  erertted  from  about 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII  The 
Roman  castles  in  this  country  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  still  in  very  perfect  condition,  such  as  Burgh  Castle 
and  Richborough.  The  Saxons  most  probably  adapted 
the  Roman  inclosures  to  tbeir  modes  or  defence,  and  it 
appears  that  they  often  raised  a mound  on  one  side  of  the 
walls  on  which  tliey  erected  a keep  or  citadel. 

In  various  parts  of  England,  Scotland.  Ireland,  and . 
Wales,  there  are  numerous  encampments  or  castles,  mostly 
occupying  the  summits  of  hills,  which  have  been  a.>cnbed 
to  tho  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Among  the  most  rematkable 
are  the  Herefordshire  Beacon,  on  the  Malvern  Hills,  in 
Worcestershire  : the  Caer-Caradock,  near  Church  StrcUon, 
in  Shropshire;  Mocl  Arthur,  in  Flintshire  ; Chun  Caslle, 
in  Cornwall ; and  Maiden  Castle,  in  Dorsetshire.  (Britton's 
Arch.  Diri.) 

Roman  ^stra  were  probably  sometimes  formed  on  the 
sites  of  British  works.  Richborough  Castle,  in  Kent, 
perhaps  the  earliest  Roman  castle  constructed  in  this  island. 
na.s  been  conjectured  to  have  been  forme<l  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  ami  completed  by  Severus.  (Batleley's  Anfit/. 
Butupiner,  pp.  6.  14,  &c.)  It  still  retains  the  leading  fm 
tures  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  stationary  castles 
built  by  the  Romans  in  England.  The  ba^roent  of  the 
SaccUum,  or  small  temple  for  depositing  the  ensigns,  forms 
an  important  feature  in  this  castle;  and  in  the  walls  are 
the  traces  of  the  four  gates.  The  entrance  through  the 


[PUa  of  Rkhboroash  CaiUe,  KnL] 


north-east  wall  is  by  one  of  the  two  ^tes  (r)  called  by  the 
Romans  the  Porta  Principalis,  and  which  became  in  after- 
times the  postern  gate.  (King's  Mwnmenta  Antigua, 
vol.  ii  . p.  lb.)  The  Prmtorian  gate  is  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  side  of  the  slope  towards  the  mstuary,  which 
formerly  bounded  this  side  of  the  castle.  The  second  prin- 
cipal gate  wa  opposite  the  first  principal  gate  or  postern ; 
and  the  Decuman  gate  and  the  Pnotorian  are  presumed 
to  have  been  nearly  opposite.  The  form  of  this  castle,  bko 
Burgh,  is  nearly  a rectangular  parallelogram,  with  rows  of 
br  cks  placed  at  intervals  in  the  w^lls  in  a horizontal  poet- 
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tion.  Thcso  layeris  of  brkk»  formed  a fresb  foundation  lor 
wcry  succeeding  l:iycr. 

j*orche?ter  Ca-llc,  another  Roman  station  (Slew's 
nah,  p li)  of  a rtMUan^ular  furm,  with  hulluvv  circular' 
ajvvers  (u)  at  iLo  anultfs  end  sides,  presents  examples  of  both 
Su\im  uit'i  N-nniuii  odiiptaiiuns  and  castle'buildiiig  wtlhin 
its  «all».  TUc  Retuaii  t>aies  (fr,r)  uio»l  probably  the  Decu* 
mail  and  Prmtoriun,  have  been  fitted  up  with  gates  eoU' 
sttiu-led  after  the  Norman  style  of  forlitung  caslellalmi  en- 
tram-cs.  The  area  of  Porchester  is  ti'2U  feel  by  610.  At  the 
ijorlli-tvest  aug'e  a square  Skikon  keep  (c),  37  feel  by  38,  has 


£ca. 


made  by  the  Normans,  who  at  Um*  satiie  lime  fortified  it  alter 
their  manner.  furiiMiig  an  inner  buillio  or  balliuin  within 
the  outer  budlie  funned  by  the  larger  Roman  indosuru. 
This  keep  inav  be  considered  the  eita<iel  of  the  castle,  and 
Was  the  rexuletice  of  the  chief  olUrer.  The  keep  of  Saxun 
and  Nurinoii  castles  was  to  lliesu  people  what  the  prmtO' 
rium  was  to  the  Kumans ; and  where  the  saecllum  of  the 
Remans  was  most  probably  situated  a Christian  church 
was  often  erected,  as  at  Porchestcr,  w here  a Norman  church 
still  remains  close  to  the  Pradurian  trate  in  high  preserva- 
tion. At  Caistor,  in  Norfolk,  the  church  is  on  the  site  of 
what  was  probably  the  antient  temple.  The  keep  at  Por* 
dienter  stands  like  most  of  the  carlv  Saxon  kecp«,  adjoining 
til  and  even  upon  the  very  Ol^•.^ar^  wall  of  liie  castle  area 
itself,  unlike  ttw!  Nurioan  keep  loweni,  which  were  usually 
in  the  clear  open  spaoe  of  the  castle  area,  ad  at  Heding- 
hnni,  in  E«sex,  or  unutlached  to  the  walls  a^  at  Uochestor. 
The  Thfmflii  (HtpXm.  layers  of  brick)  are  seen  in  parts 
of  the  Roman  walls,  which,  like  all  the  walls  of  Roman 
castra.  are  of  rubble:  while  the  Saxon  and  Norman  works 
arc  usuallv  faced  mth  squared  stones.  The  Norman  gates 
were  secured  with  a purtouUia,  a practice  which  it  appears 
the  Saxons  did  not  adopt:  there  is  no  sign  of  a purtcnllis 
liaviiii;  been  usod  in  the  Saxon  keep  at  Purchestor.  At 
NtcM|H>lis,  near  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  there  is  a Roman 
castle  very  similar  in  plan  t > the  castle  at  Porchesler  pre- 
vious to  the  Saxon  and  Norman  altemtiuiis.  (King's  Mu- 
vimfnta  .intiqun,  pi.  xxviii.,  vol.  li.)  Povensey  (Jastle  in 
Sussex  is  considered  to  have  Iwcn  a late  Roman  work, 
if  not  an  Anglo-Roraan  building.  The  Themeiii  arc  not 
t.iid  liorizonlally  as  at  Kichborough  and  Burgh,  but  more 
l ki>  the  Saxon  herring  bone.  J-ike  Porchester,  tl  has  hiul 
many  sut/sequent  additions  in  later  times.  The  earlier 
uorks  are  fur  mure  durable  than  the  later  constructions. 
The  plan  is  an  irregular  curve  with  solid  towers,  uml  a 
curved  inner  ballium  aitb  hollow  towers,  and  a keep.  The 
P III  given  in  Kmgs'Munimcntn'  ts  however  very  incorrect, 
Inuiig  ncarlv  ihe  form  of  a circle,  while  tho  real  .bhupe 


approaches  to  tliat  of  a triangle  with  tlm  ends  round.  Tha 
w.iiU  at  Pe\ensey  averagu  leu  feet  in  thickness,  and  twenty 
ftiid  in  height. 

King,  iu  his  ‘ Munimenta  Antiqua.'  gives  some  plans 
and  views  of  castles  which  he  Uimks  may  have  keeu  con- 
structed after  the  plan  of  Syrian  castles,  to  which  he  urguos 
they  bear,  in  many  parts  of  tlurir  plan,  a strong  resemblance. 
].,auncestun.  Bruuless,  and  others  arc  mentioned  by  King  as 
being  of  Pheenieion  origin,  a position  which  U is  much 
ea.sier  to  assert  than  to  prove.  Omisborougb,  another  sin- 
gular castle,  is  consider^  by  the  same  author  to  be  ou 
early  British  work. 

Saxon  cattle-building  was  probably  borrowed  from  the 
Romanized  Britons,  who  bud  acquired  a taste  and  know  ledge 
of  the  arts  from  tho  Kouian».  Thus  in  Peveusvy  there  are 
works  Uiat  have  an  appearance  of  Roman  character  and  de- 
I sign,  and  yet  arc  so  much  ruder  in  execution  than  any  other 
I Ruman  works,  that  they  can  only  he  referred  to  a time  when 
Uio  knowledge  of  the  Roman  oris,  though  yet  fresh  lu  the  me- 
mory of  the  inhabitants,  might  probably  be  on  the  decline. 

British.  >SaxoQ,  and  Norman  cjistles  have  ono  principal 
feature,  the  keep-tower,  which  is  a strong  and  massive 
building,  placed  uitber  near  the  side  of  one  of  the  external 
walls,  or  auacbod  to  them.  As  a general  rule,  Saxon  castles 
have  tlie  kt»*p-tower  attached  to  tho  wolb,  and  the  Norman 
unattached  ; but  there  are  exceptions  in  both  cai»es,  though 
wo  believe  nut  many. 

Among  many  others.  King  considers  Cosllcton.ia  Derby- 
shire, Ij  be  a genuine  Baxon  casllc,  from  the  style  of  its 
an-hiteeiuce  and  the  appearance  of  herring-bone  masonry  in 
ihu  walls. 


[FUa  of  Cutlrton  C4uAl«,  Derbysliuv.] 

The  keep  (<i)  is  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  ciistle,  which  is 
also  forufied  with  one  small  square  tower  and  another  half 
tower.  The  castle-keeps  at  Guilford  and  Colchester  coalles 
have  some  curious  herring  Umcconslruetiou  in  brick,  which 
is  considered  to  be  a distinguishing  mark  of  Sux<.ti  building. 
Goodrich  ca>tlc-kcep,  which  is  also  Saxon,  is  placed  in  a 
manucr  somewhat  similar  to  those  ut  Porchu^tcr  oud 
Pe\'cnscy ; hut  the  castle  itself  is  Normao,  and  has  four 
circular  towen  at  tlic  angles. 

Norman  castles,  as  forlificationa,  arc  the  strongest.  They 
niiisikteil  of  mounds  and  ililches,  or  moats,  with  walls  on 
the  moundb  suruiuunied  with  buttleiuent»:  the  walh  wero 
aUu  fortified  at  the  top  with  small  projecting  towers  colled 
bastions.  In  the  walls  were  entrance  gate  towers,  with 
bridges  either  of  stone  or  wood,  which  were  made  to  draw 
up  and  down.  I'be  entrances  were  uUo  guarded  with  thick 
doors  and  portcullises  or  gates,  which  dropped  down  through 
grooves  at  the  side  of  the  masonry.  All  apertures,  c.\cept 
the  gateway,  were  u»ually  wry  small.  Platforms  were 
made  behind  the  parapets.  The  gateway  was  souiutimes 
detended  by  a barbican,  ond  also  tlauked  by  towers,  as 
well  its  the  »utcr  walls.  The  keep  was  usually  in  or  neui 
the  centre  of  the  casllc,  and  it  had  sometimes  a chapel 
within  It.  Kocbcslcr  costlo,  which  stands  on  a smalt  cim- 
ncncc  near  tlic  bridge  over  the  Medway,  is  a fine  example 
of  a Norman  castle.  1:  w-iut  probably  rebuilt  by  the  Nurm.iiis, 
I soon  after  the  couqucsi,  on  tho  site  of  a more  anticnt  castle. 
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[Bk>r}i<«tif  CuslU,  Mil  Kcfjt.] 

ami  nresents  a fine  example  of  a Norman  Veep,  ‘ whieh  ori- 
einaiiy  ronaisted  of  four  Hi*»rs,  incUidimr  tlie  bawment  or 
diim'con  It  i§  about  70  feel  !«<iuare  at  the  base,  with 

Walls  varying  fmm  U to  8 feel  in  thickness,  and  rtsing  to  the 
heighi  of  10&  foet  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  angular  turrets. 
The  walla  of  the  grouml-tloor  slope  or  bend  inwards:  but 
from  that  to  the  top  they  ore  continued  |MjrjK«ndicularly. 
Externally  there  is  a pilaster  buttress  near  the  centre  of 
each  side,  and  at  three  angles  arc  square  staircase  Uirrets, 
and  a rounded  turret  at  the  fourth  angle.  At  the  north  fare 
is  a projecting  work,  forming  a sort  of  vestibule  to  the  chief 
entrance  dtwr-way  tJ  the  first  floor,  and  this  is  approached 
by  a flight  of  steps  commencing  at  the  western  side,  and 
returning  round  the  corner.  The  walls,  doors,  and  windows 
are  constructed  to  repel  assailants. 

‘ The  first  ascent  was  by  a flight  of  12  or  13  steps,  lead- 
ing round  the  north-west  angle  to  an  arched  door-way.  l>c- 
neulh  which  a flight  of  seven  steps  led  forward  to  a draw- 
bridge that  connected  with  the  arched  gateway  to  the 
entrance-tower  ; this  opened  into  the  vestibule,  between 
which  and  the  keep  there  were  no  otlier  avenues  of  commu- 
nieution  than  by  a third  arched  passagoin  the  thickness  of 
the  wall.  Tltis  latter  inlet  to  the  body  of  the  keep  was  de- 
fbndiMl  by  a massive  door  and  portcullis,  tho  hinges  and 
grooves  of  which  remain;  and  in  the  roof  are  openings 
for  the  purpose  of  showering  missiles  on  tho  head.^  of 
assailants.' 

The  interipr  of  the  keep  is  dividcMl  longitudinally  by  a 
strong  wall  into  nearly  equal  parts,  which  communicate 
by  open  arches  on  each  floor.  In  the  centre  of  this  wall  is 
a well  of  considerable  depth,  2 feet  9 inches  in  diameter, 
neatly  wrought,  open  to  the  very  top  of  the  keep,  and  rom- 
raunicating  with  every  story.  There  were  three  stout  (l<M>rs 
besides  the  basement,  * The  baseiacni  story  was  low 
and  gloomy;  here  the  munition  ond  stores  for  the  use  of 
tho  garrisoD  were  deposited.  In  the  north-ea<t  angle  is  n 
circular  winding  staircaso,  roinmanicating  fmm  the  ground 
to  the  summit,  and  within  the  south  wall  is  n square  pas- 
sage, or  funnel,  which  also  communicates  with  the  upper 
floors,  and  from  its  singularity  has  given  rise  to  much  fan- 
ciAil  speculation  ; among  other  conjectures,  it  1ms  been  coti- 
siderea  to  have  been  used  for  the  conveyanee  of  stores  to  the 
upper  part  of  tho  keep.'  On  the  north  side  is  a flight  of 
steps  leading  to  a dungeon. 

• The  first  floor,  which  seems  to  have  l»wn  that  occupied 
by  the  soldiery,  and  into  which  was  an  entrance  from  with- 
out, wa.H  22  feel  in  height.  Besides  7 largo  lo<ip-holes,  larger 
than  those  beneath,  there  were  two  spaci«His  conical  fire- 
places. the  flues  of  which  gradually  contractcfl  to  the  outer 
part  of  the  walls,  where  there  were  aroall  apertures  for  tho 
smoke.  Another,  but  smaller  firepla<’e  is  conlauied  in  a 
Ihtle  apartment  within  tho  north-west  angle,  and  here  also 
ware  (wo  very  curiously-eontrivod  and  well-dofbndod  win- 


dows, designetl  to  comm.»n<l  a view  of  what  was  passing  on 
the  stops  of  entrance.  Within  the  ea^t^flu.>r  of  thin  wull  is  » 
galioiy,  together  with  some  private  apartments,  tho  openings 
into  which  were  well  calculated  to  secure  those  who  might 
W there  stattoneil  to  watch  a besieging* army,  Intbo  souiii- 
east  angle  in  a secoml  circular  staircase,  which,  as  well  as 
that  in  the  opposite  tower,  opens  to  the  top  of  the  buikling.' 

* The  second  floor  oonsisted  of  the  state  opartiircus.  juj 
feet  in  height,  and  was  more  oniainenlcd  and  .'ofiy  than 
either  of  the  others.  These  communirated  by  four  large 
semicircular  arches,  forme^l  in  the'  partition  wall,  which  was 
sustaine*!  by  massive  columns  and  half  columns.  Within  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  round  the  tipper  part  of  this  flixir  is  a 
gallery  which  traverses  the  whole  keep,  and  receives  light 
from  without  through  25  smalt  vindos's:  the  exteriors  of 
the«c  were  more  highly  finiKhwl  than  any  of  the  lower  o|>cn- 
ings  and  inwardly  they  appear'  to  ha%'e  been  secured  by 
wiioden  sbutters,  tho  hiiigen  anil  Imre  holes  of  which  still  re- 
main. This  gallery  was  uhio  open  to  the  state-apartnu  iits 
by  six  arches  on  each  side.’  The  upper  floor  was  about  si.\- 
teen  feet  high,  and  has  likewise  a ffnllery,  with  opi-nmgh 
both  Within  and  without,  similar  to  the  pre<*eding.  Fr<on 
the  remains  of  a large  arch  in  the  south-ea.\t  corner  it  st  erns 
highly  probable  that  the  chapel  was  placed  hers.. 

The  n«»f  of  the  keep,  as  well  as  tlio  floors,  have  been  de- 
stroyed : the  funner,  most  probably,  consisted  of  a platform 
on  a level  with  the  top  of  the  wall  within  the  parapfl : the 
latter  was  about  flvo  feet  high,  and  had  orabra.sures  about 
two  feet  wide.  The  fimr  tower*  at  llie  Miglc*  were  raised 
another  stoiy,  and  had  also  small  platforms  with  parapets 
and  embrasures.  The  gutters  which  cunvuyeil  tho  water 
fmm  the  platform  still  remain. 

Tho  outward  walls,  which  formeil  an  irregular  parallelo- 
gram of  about  30U  fuel  in  length,  wore  strengthened  by 
Mivoral  Miunrc  and  rouml  towers  embrasured  ami  provided 
with  lonphoiet  and  machicolations  On  the  north-vast  was 
the  principal  entrance,  which  was  dcfciidi'il  by  a tower  gate- 
way with  outworks  at  the  skies.  (Britton's  Arefiitgctural 
vol.  iii.) 

Lincoln  ca.<kth.>,  also  a Norman  casih*  of  the  first  class,  was 
foundMl  about  |ti68,  at  the  iiame  time  with  tho  ca.stles  at 
Hastings,  Nottingham,  and  York.  The  keep  stands  on  the 
south  side  of  the  castle.  The  plan  l«  an  irregular  polygon. 
The  character  of  this  keep  resembles  Arundel.  Tunbridge, 
and  other  Nurtniin  castles,  and  is  set  on  an  artificial  mount, 
like  Clilfonl's  tower  at  V'oTk.  the  keep  at  Windsor,  and 
others.  The  interior  of  the  castle  eoiitaius  six  acres  and  a 
half. 

In  Groee's  • Antiquities'  (vol.i.  preface,  p.  10.)tbcro  is  an 
interesting  restoration  of  a Norman  castle  w ith  tlie  keep  in 
the  centre,  and  surMundcil  by  the  inner  and  outer  beilHo, 
showing  also  a ^axon  mount.  But  we  arc  informeil  that 
there  is  no  goml  authority  for  this  reslomtiun  of  Dun-  ' 
ningion  castle.  Bedford  castle,  which  was  taken  hy 
Henry  III..  1224.  is  considered  to  have  been  somewhat 
similarly  stirroiinderl,  from  the  fart  of  its  having  been  taken 
in  four  atiackH  : firat,  the  barbican,  then  llm  outer  bailhe, 
then  the  inner  baillie,  and  flnaih  by  mining  the  tower  tl>e 
bosioged  capitulated.  Nevertheless  it  ts  nut  by  any  means 
clear  that  the  form  was  such  as  is  restored  by  Orose. 

Acronliiig  to  Asser’s  statoinent,  Alfred  built  castles  of 
wood  and  stone  : FJfrida,  his  daughter,  bmlt  eight  castles 
in  three  yenn».  (Henry  of  Hunimgdons  Uial.  p.  204.) 
William  of  Malmesbury  describes  a stone  castle  built  by 
Athel'ltin  at  Kxetcr,  a.o.  914.  William  the  Conqueror 
w.ns  n great  builder  of  castle*.  (Ih.  Hift.  p.  8.)  Forty-nine 
rattles  are  mentioned  in  Dome;<day  B»«'k,  which  notices 
Animiel  as  tho  only  one  named  in  the  lime  of  the  Con- 
ie»M>r.  It  IS  said  that  in  tho  19  years  of  Stephen's  reign 
i 1 15  castles  were  erected,  ll  is  almost  unnecessary  to  re- 
mark that  the  huilding  of  such  strong  cdifiito*,  which  in  the 
then  slate  of  warfare  wore  often  imprt'gnable.  is  a proof 
of  the  insecurity  to  life  and  pro^wrty  which  prevuilwl. 
Every  feudal  chieftain  had  hU  stronghold,  round  which  his 
immediatu  retainers  rallied  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  dd- 
fenco,  or  to  annoy  and  plunder  their  neighbours.  A verv 
considerable  numWr  of  old  towns  of  Rumpe  gradually  arose 
around  these  bunniial  fortifications,  and  it  is  interesting  lo 
trace,  in  the  history  of  many  of  thuso  comraunitioa,  the 
progress  by  which  tho  town,  originally  a miserable  depend- 
ence on  the  castle,  gradually  obtained  privileges,  and  char- 
ters, and  wealth  ; and  incrcascrl  in  strength  and  import- 
ance exactly  in  proportion  u the  owner  of  tba  fortme 
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loftt  both ; till  finally  the  from  being  neglected  and 

desetie<l,  cither  levelled  with  the  ground  and  furnished 
roateriuU  for  huusc-building,  or  remained  in  rums,  an  en- 
during monument  of  the  slow  but  certain  victory  of  the  once 
aubject  townsmen  over  their  lonls. 

We  mav  conclude  this  article  with  a brief  notice  of  a few 
of  the  remarkable  castles  still  remaining. 

‘ Chun  Castle.  Cornwall,  moat  probably  an  early  British 
castle,  is  circular  in  its  form.  The  plan  consists  of  two  con- 
centric circles,  raised  on  a slight  artificial  mound.  Laun- 
ceston Castle,  probably  of  the  same  date,  bos  a circular 
keep  or  citadel,  surrounded  by  an  outer  circular  wall,  both 

filaced  on  the  summit  of  a conical  rock.  Fortifications  of  a 
ater  date  have  been  formed  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  with 
works  connecting  these  with  the  earlier  circular  works  on 
the  summit  of  the  rock.  There  are  some  curious  castles  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  called  Duns.  Piets  Castle,  in  Shet- 
land, is  a good  example.  They  appear  to  hare  been  coni- 
cal- and  to  have  had  galleries  in  the  walls. 

Oxford  Castle  seems  to  have  been  a Saxon  or  Norman 
keep,  erected  within  an  earlier  circular  enclosure,  like  Chun 
Castle.  Conisborough  keep  is  circular,  but  it  has  six  enor- 
mous buttresses,  which  giro  it  an  angular  appearance.  The 
general  plan  of  the  custio  at  Old  Sarum,  near  Salisbury, 
resembles  Chun  and  Launceston. 

Hedingham  Castle.  Essex,  has  a fine  Norman  keep  of 
four  stories,  port  of  which  U in  good  preservation.  The  en- 
trance is  over  a drawbridge,  and  the  access  must  have  been 
extremely  difficult  to  liesicgers.  Richmond  Castle,  York- 
shire, has  also  a fine  Norman  keep-tower.  Kenilworth 
Castle,  which  encloses  an  area  of  seven  acres,  is  built  on  an 
irregular  plan  ; but  the  keep,  like  that  of  most  Norman 
castles,  seems  to  have  been  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  en- 
closure. Of  the  later  brick  castles,  among  the  most  in- 
teresting are  Tattershall,  Hurstmonceaux,  Thornhurv',  and 
Caistur.  Tattershall.  in  Lincolnshire,  erected  about  I45'>, 
is  a large  square  brick  tower,  with  polygonal  turrets  at  the 
angles.  Hurstmonceaux,  in  Sussex,  is  a brick  castle,  also 
With  polygonal  turrets  at  the  angles  and  sides,  and  is 
similar  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  the  external 
wall  to  the  castle  at  Porchester.  The  entraned  gate-way 
forms  the  keep ; it  was  built  in  the  reign  of  llenr)- VI, 
Thornbury  Castle,  perhaps  the  last  erected,  was  begun  in 
1540. 

Caistor,  in  Norfolk,  was  erected  about  1450,  and  is  le- 
markable  for  two  very  large  circular  brick  towers,  at  the 
northern  angle,  one  of  which  only  remains.  Beaumaris. 
Conway,  Caernarvon,  and  Caerphilly  Castles,  all  of  great 
extent,  are  fine  specimens  of  thu  style  of  castellated  archi- 
tecture of  the  time  of  Edward  1.  Of  the  numerous  castles 
erected  at  various  times  in  this  island,  a few  are  still  used 
at  residences.  The  finest  are  WindsorCastle,  tbo  residence 
of  the  king,  and  Warwick  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  ; and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  in  all  Europe 
any  edifices  of  this  class  which  can  be  compared  with  them 
for  magnificence.  Berkeley  Castle.  Gloucestershire,  Aln- 
wick, Northumberland,  L«eds  Castle,  Kent.  Arundel.  Sus- 
sex, and  some  others,  are  still  used  as  dwelling-houses. 

Convenience  and  magnificence  an*  united  in  the  castles  of 
Harewood  and  Spofford,  in  Yorkshire.  Naworth,  in  Cum- 
berland, has  equal  merits.  Corfe  Castle,  which  was  strong 
and  of  great  extent,  was  defended  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  I..:  it  is  now  in  ruins.  Dover  Castle,  also  of  great 
extent,  presents  specimens  of  the  architecture  of  every 
period  01  castellated  building. 

Few  parts  of  Europe  contain  so  many  ruins  of  castles  as 
the  banu  of  the  Rhine.  They  arc  almost  all  built  on  an 
irregular  plan,  and  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  rugged  sites 
oo  which  they  are  placed.  The  most  remarkable  both  for 
their  size  and  history  are  the  casth^s  of  Ebrenbreitstoin 
and  Heidelberg. 

There  are  many  ruins  of  fine  castles  in  Normandy  and 
in  the  Pays  des  Vosges.  Switzerland  has  also  its  castfes. 
but  they  are  on  a smaller  scale.  The  French  castles  were 
often  bastilles,  like  Villebon,  the  castle  of  the  Duke  dc 
Sully. 

For  general  information  on  castles,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult King's  ‘ Muninu'uta  Antique  ;*  and  also  the  drawings 
aod  prints  of  csstlvs  in  the  king's  library  of  the  British 
Museum.  We  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  Britton  for  permission 
to  consult  the  numerous  drawings  of  castles  (plans  and 
views)  which  he  possesses.  Grose's  * Antiquities;'  Coney’s 
^Wanrick  CtuiUe * The  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Ro- 


mans in  Britain,' by  the  late  William  Roy ; and  Britto.Vs 
‘ Archileriural  Antiquities,'  are  our  chief  authorities. 

For  further  iuformalion  on  castles  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Dallaway's  account  of  castles  in  his  ‘ Discourse  on  Archi- 
tecture in  England;’  ‘ Anticnt  Castles  of  England  and 
Wales’,  engraved  by  W.  W’oolDolb,  witli  descriptions,  by 
E-  W.  Bra)  1^-.  jun. ; and  notices  of  cattles  in  the  * Arebax/ 
logia,’  and  ‘ (lenlleman’s  Magazine.' 

CASTLE-MARTYR,  a village  of  830  inhabitants,  in  the 
barony  of  Imokilly  and  county  of  C^ork  in  Ireland,  for- 
merlv  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  for 
which  Richard  Earl  of  Shannon  received  15,000/.  cianpen- 
salion  at  the  union.  The  vnllage,  which  is  a borough  and 
has  a charter-school,  is  the  property  of  Lord  Shannon,  who 
has  a fine  demesne  of  1200  Irish' acres  adjoining.  ili&pU. 
of  Commitsiontrt.') 

CASTLEBAR,  the  assize-town  of  the  county  of  Mayo 
in  Ireland,  in  the  barony  of  Carragh,  146  English  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Dublin.  Castlebar  is  situated  on  the  river 
Clydagh  which,  rising  in  the  little  lake  of  Castlebar,  within 
a mile  and  a half  of  Clew  Bay  on  the  W.,  flows  N.E.  with 
the  Moy,  which  it  meets  in  I.nch  Callen,  to  Loch  Conn,  an 
inland  lake  in  the  centre  of  the  litrony  of  Tirawley,  and 
thence  runs  northward  to  Killalu  bay  by  Ballina. 

Castlebar  as  a town  is  of  very  recent  date.  It  U stated 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Bugs  in  Ireland 
(1814).  that  eighty  years  before  that  time  there  was  but  one 
cultivated  field  of  about  eight  acres  between  Castlebar  and 
the  sea  ; and  that  forty  years  bofurc  that  time  the  roads  to 
the  w'Cat  of  Ireland  did  not  pass  ilic  town  of  Castlebar 
at  all.  The  castle,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  place, 
was  a stronghold  of  the  l5e  Uurghos.  In  the  wars  of 
the  rebellion  of  IG41  it  was  held  by  Sir  Henry  Bing- 
ham for  the  Parliament,  when,  being  besieged  by  Lord 
Muyo  and  Ins  sun  Sir  Theobald  Burke,  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  Catholics,  ho  Biirrendcrod  on  terms  of  being  conveyed 
with  his  troops  in  safely  to  the  next  garrison  town.  I.ord 
Mayo  protecUHl  his  prisoners  during  three  days,  but  on  their 
arrival  at  the  bridge  of  Shrule,  beyond  Balhnrobo,  the  fury 
of  the  insurgents  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and  Bing- 
ham. with  all  his  company,  was  barbarously  massacred. 
After  the  old  lord's  death  Ins  son  Sir  Theobald,  then  Lord 
Mayo,  was  tried  for  the  offence  by  a special  commission 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  17th  Deoemlier,  1652,  and  being 
found  guilty  was  shot  by  their  sentence  15th  January.  IC53. 
Castlebar  was  also  a scene  of  conflict  towards  the  end  of  the 
rebellion  of  1 79B.  when  General  Ilnmlicrt.  having  landed  at 
Killala  with  a force  of  not  mure  than  10(H)  French  infantry, 
reinforced  by  about  an  equal  number  of  undisciplined  pea- 
sants of  the  country,  put  to.  rout  6000  British  troops  com- 
manded by  Generals  Lake  and  Hutchinson,  and  that  so 
completely  that  the  action  has  since  been  generally  known 
os  ■ the  races  of  Castlebar.’  The  town  hereupon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  by  whom  it  was  occupied  for  about 
a fortnight,  till  the  surrender  of  Huml>eri  at  Bnllinarauck 
(Bih  Sept.,  1798)  put  an  end  to  the  ill-judged  expedition, 
and  with  it  terminated  the  last  of  the  Irish  rebellions. 

Castlebar  is  a borough-town,  though  the  corporation  has 
for  some  time  been  defunct,  and,  prior  to  the  union,  re- 
turned two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  for  the*  loi^s 
of  which  franchise  Richard  Earl  Lucan  receivcil  15,000/. 
compensation.  The  assistant  barrister  for  tlm  countv  of 
Mayo  sits  twice  a year  at  Ca.sllebar  forthe  trial  of  civil  bills, 
and  jieitv  sessions  are  held  in  the  town  every  Saiimlty  by 
the  resident  county  magistrates.  The  county  gaol  is  situ- 
ated within  the  borough  limits,  which  comprise  the  town  and 
a space  of  about  a mile  round  in  every  direction. 

Castlebar  has  some  tratle  in  linens,  but  the  vicinity  of 
Westport,  which  at  a distance  of  eight  miles  has  the  advan- 
tages of  being  a seaport  town  and  the  residence  of  an  enter- 
prising pronrielor,  operates  con.siderably  to  its  disadvantage. 
The  court-house  is  a mean  building,  and  the  cliarter-schuol 
has  been  converted  into  a lunatic  asylum.  Here  is  a good 
foot  barrack,  a new  church,  a Roman  Catludic  chapel,  n 
Wesleyan  meeting-house,  and  a county  infirmary.  Lord 
Lucan  is  the  chief  proprietor.  Castlebar  is  not  lighted  or 
watched,  and  the  streets  ore  repaired  by  county  present- 
ments, There  are  three  bridges  over  the  Clydagh.  In 
>831  the  town  contained  909  houses,  was  occupied  by  1196» 
families,  of  which  34  were  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture, 

5 1 5 were  engaged  in  trade,  manufactures  and  handic.'aft,  and 
647  not  included  in  either  d^nominatioa : in  nlh  a popula- 
tion of  2987  moles  and  .3386  females,  total  6373  ; com* 
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prisini;  CApltaHsU,  bankers,  ami  other  e<Iueaterl  men,  92 
per»j)ns.  The  population  in  1821  was  5-104.  the  inrreaiic 
iti  ten  years  bein>;  9G9  or  one-seventh,  la  IS24  Castle* 
b.ir  ronlanied  two  Protestant  and  nine  Uomon  Catholic 
JM-bocjls,  educating  520  males  and  225  females;  ami  by 
Second  Keport  of  Commiasioners  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Ireland  it  appears  that  in  1834  there  were  in  the  benefleo  of 
A^fliah  or  Castlebar  (total  population  of  the  three  parishes 
comprised  therein  24.404)  14  schools,  educatin^^  1000  males 
and  026  females.  Three  of  these  schools  were  in  connec- 
tion will)  the  National  Hoard  (»f  Education,  one  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Ladies'  l..ondon  Hibernian  Society,  and  tho 
great  majority  situated  in  and  near  the  town  of  Ciostlebar. 

(Carte's  Ormond;  Inghs's  Ireland  in  1834,*  Parlia- 
mentary Reports  and  Papers;  Barrington’s  Rise  and  Fall 
t>J  the  Irish  Nation,) 

CASTLETON.  [Castle.] 

CA'STNIA,  a genus  of  lepidopterous  insects.  [Spiim- 
cin.w.} 

C.^STOR  (zoology).  [Bbavbk.] 

CASTOR,  or  a Geminorum.  om?  of  the  bright  stars  in 
the  head  of  the  twins  from  which  the  constellation  geu  iu 
name,  being  the  nearer  of  the  two  to  the  polo.  [Gemi.ni.] 
This  is  a remarkable  double  slor.  that  to  say.  consists  of 
two  stars  so  close  together  as  to  1^  inseparable  to  the  naked 
eye,  Mhich  are  nearly  equal,  and  composu  the  appearance  of 
tlie  third  magnitude.  The  two  arc,  however,  easily  sepa- 
rated by  a tnoderalely  good  telescoi>e,  being  more  than 
four  seconds  distant  from  each  other  at  -present.  Sir  J. 
llcrscbcl  has  tletermined  the  elements  of  the  orbit  in  which 
each  star  mores  round  the  other.  {Mem.  U.  Astron.  Soc.,  r. 
p.  196.)  He  calls  the  star  'the  Inrgot  ami  finest  of  all  the 
double  stars  in  our  heinispbcre.  and  that  wtiui^o  uneq^uivocal 
angular  motion  ftrst  impressed  on  my  father's  mind  a full 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  his  long-chcnsherl  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  binary  stars.'  By  obncrvalions  of  Bradley 
ond  Pound,  Maskelyne,  W.  Herschel,  Professor  Siruve, 
his  own.  and  Sir  J.  South,  he  has  deduced  the  following 
elementa  of  the  elliptic  orbit  of  each  star  round  the  other ; 
major  semiaxis.  8"‘08C ; eccentricity, '7582 ; indinatiun  of 
the  real  orbit  to  the  apparent  orbit  on  the  sphere  of  the 
heavens,  70^3';  period  of  revolution,  253  years;  nextperiod 
of  closest  approach,  a.d.  1855.  In  the  following  years  the 
distances  were  or  will  be  as  follows ; at  the  beginning  of 
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The  whole  of  the  computations  arc  of  course  such  ap- 
proximations as  the  present  state  of  the  subject  will  allow. 
* This  star  seems  on  the  point  of  undergoing,  within  the 
ensuing  twenty-four  years,  a similar  remarkable  change  to 
that  of  which  7 Virginis  has  already  furnished  u striking 
instance  during  the  last  century,  and  passing  from  a distant 
double  star  of  tho  second  class  to  a close  one  of  the  first, 
and  ultimately  to  one  of  extreme  closeness  and  dilliculty, 
such  as  only  the  very  finest  telescopes,  with  all  the  improve- 
ments we  may  expect  in  them,  will  bo  capable  of  showing 
otherwise  than  single.* 

CASTOR  KIBER(Linn.),the  Beaver.  Into  a cavity  situ- 
ated at  the  posterior  part  of  tho  trunk,  both  in  tho  male  and 
female  animal,  the  urinary  organs  and  anus  open,  and  in 
this  are  also  lodged  two  pear-shaped  bags,  which  receive  tho 
secretion  of  certain  glands,  which  is  termed  castor.  The 
bags  arc  united  by  a ligament  supposed  to  be  their  excretory 
duct.  The  secretion  is  at  first  in  a liquid  slate  about  the 
consistence  of  syrup,  but  it  ultimately  loonies  solid,  losing 
some  of  its  odour  and  activity.  As  met  with  in  commerce  it 
is  of  two  kinds,  tho  Russian,  and  Canadian  or  English,  of 
which  the  Russian  is  the  rarest  and  most  esteemed : it  is 
more  carefully  managed  from  the  time  of  its  excision,  being 
first  dried  in  smoke,  and  oUeii  wrapped  in  swine’s  bladder. 
The  bags  of  Russian  castor  are  in  pairs  of  unequal  size,  from 
3 to  4 inches  long,  and  l^to  2 inches  broad  towards  the  base, 
the  skin  thick,  smooth,  of  a brownish  red  or  yellow,  the 
mass  more  or  less  friable  or  tenacious  according  to  age ; 
ailhering  to  them  are  in  general  the  remains  of  the  oil  or 
fal-'iAtgs.  The  odour  is  peculiar,  vepr  penetrating,  and  un- 
pleasant ; the  taste  is  also  peculiar,  bitterish,  somewhat  acrid 
or  aromatic,  and  enduring.  Tho  bags  of  American  castor 
are  smaller,  narrower  at  the  base,  of  a great  variety  of  co- 


lours, yellow  or  orange-brown  or  brownish-block,  tho  skfn 
thinner,  more  of  the  consistence  of  paper,  the  surface  ofifii 
wrinkled,  and  in  general  no  vesiigcii  of  the  oil-bags  pre'Ciit. 
Both  kinds  are  occasionally  blit  open  and  a part  of  their 
contents  ab»tracte<l.  A seam  on  (he  surface  ami  an  iiuur- 
nal  cavity,  sometimes  filled  with  other  materials,  indicate 
when  this  fraud  has  been  clfccted. 

Castor  should  bo  kept  in  a cool  place,  in  a wcll-corkcd 
bottle. 

Brandes,  from  1 000  parts  of  Canadian  castor,  obtained 


Volatile  oil  . , , . 10*0 

Costorine  pure  . , , 7-0 

Coslorine  with  carbonate,  urate,  and  benzoate 
oflime  ....  3*5 

C^storeum-resinoid  . . , 12«'0 

C^btorcum-resinoid  witli  benzoate  ond  urate 
oflime  ....  }C'0 

Castoreum-resinoid  obtained  by  (Other  . 1*0 

Casloreum-resinoid  from  watery  extract  1 '5 
Albumen  with  trace  of  phosphate  of  linio  0'5 

Oamazomc-like  matter  . . 2’0 

Phosphate  ol'Hmo  . . . 14 'U 

Carbonate  oflime  . . , 336 '0 

Carlwnate  of  magnesia  . . 4'0 

Sulpliato  of  potassa,  sulphate  and  phosphate 
oflime  . , , , 2'0* 

Animal  mucus  , , , 23 'U 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  . . 8" 2 

Animal  matter  , , , 23 '0 

Skin  and  salts  . . . 132'U 

Loss  and  moisture  . . . 229*1 


Castorine  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  one  part  of  castor  in 
six  of  ulcuhol,  and  leaving  the  filtered  liquid  to  cool,  when 
it  falls  to  thelniUom.  It  is  very  combustible,  ond  is  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline  ; it  has  a conperish  taste.  It  crystallizes  in 
long  diaphanous  fasciculated  prisms,  is  insoluble  m cold 
i^atcr  and  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  100  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol,  also  in  the  volatile  oils.  Biziu  considers  it  tiie 
active  principle  of  castor,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
active  properties  depend  upon  the  essential  oil  and  rcsinoid 
principle:  the  most  proper  menstruum  to  take  up  these  is 
alcohol  or  llie  tethers.  Rectified  spirit  Is  preferable  to  proof 
spirit  to  form  the  tincture.  The  compound  tiiicUire  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is  a valuable  form  of  exhibition. 
It  should  never  be  prepartsl  as  an  extract  or  a decoction. 
Tho  powder  is  not  an  objectionable  form,  if  too  high  a icin- 
I>erature  bo  not  employed  to  dry  and  render  it  friable. 

If  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  castor  lie  receiveil  into  the 
stomach,  a gentle  heat  is  felt  in  that  oi^an  ; a mure  con- 
siderable doso  causes  a still  greater  sense  of  heat,  and  in- 
creased strength  and  frequency  of  pulse.  That  the  prin- 
ciples of  castor  nass  into  the  bioc^  is  proved  by  the  secretions 
at^uiring  its  odour  during  the  employment  of  it  uUcmally. 
It  appears  to  act  specially  on  the  cercbro-spinnl  and  gan- 
glionic systems  of  nerves,  so  as  to  modify  their  condition. 
Hence  it  is  used  against  spasmodic  symptoms,  and  to  restore 
the  healthy  action  of  the  nervous  system  when  that  is  dis- 
turbed. U is  nircly  given  to  excite  the  digestive  organs, 
the  heart,  or  the  lungs,  but  chiefly  to  intluencc  the  brain, 
the  spinal  chord,  and  the  uterus.  Its  employment  is  some- 
times followed  by  very  profound  sleep,  which,  if  tho  dose  bo 
moderate,  need  rot  excite  alarm.  Castor  is  most  useful  in 
hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  nervous  palpitations  of  tho  lieart, 
convulsive  hiccup,  colic,  and  similar  diseases.  It  ought  not 
to  be  employed  if  any  morbid  sensibility  of  (he  stomach  or 
enlargement  of  the  heart  exist. 

CASTOR  OIL.  [Chotox.] 

CASTRES,  a town  in  France,  in  tho  department  of 
Tam.  on  tho  river  Agout.  It  is  3G5  miles  from  Paris,  in  a 
straight  lino  nearly  due  S.;  in  43*^  36'  N.  lat.,  and  2'^  15' 
E.  long.  In  the  middle  ages  this  town  was  remarkable  only 
for  an  abbey,  the  heads  of  which  were  the  lords  of  the  place. 
It  subsequently  became  (according  to  some  authorities)  a 
possession  of  the  crown,  and  having  been  erected  into  a 
lordship  in  favour  of  the  counts  of  Vendome.  passed  from 
them  by  marriage  to  the  counts  of  Armagnac.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  last  count  of  Armagnac,  it  was  seized  by 
Louis  XL,  after  which,  with  one  interval,  it  romaineil  in  the 
possession  of  the  town.  In  1567  Castres  was  taken  ami 
illagcd  by  tho  Huguenots,  who  destroyed  the  cathedral 
t became  one  of  the  stroiighokU  cf  the  reformed  psrrly,  to 
which  the  inbabitana  were  attached ; but  it  was  reduc^  U> 
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lubmiflsion  in  tho  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  fortifications 
demolished. 

The  town  U situated  on  hotn  hanks  of  the  river,  and  has 
two  fci  mo  briilues.  Tlic  oilice  of  the  subprefect,  formerly 
tl)c  cp;seupn]  |iAUe  ',  is  a luairniriOftit  edifice ; and  the  town, 
according  to  Kxpilly  (176:^),  has  a number  of  good  public 
buddings  and  private  houses. 

The  population  of  Castros.  in  1832.  was  12,0.12  for  tlie 
lo'Mi.  or  10,418  for  the  whole  commune.  Tlio  inhabitants 
sre  enttiigedin  a variety  of  manufactures;  linens,  woollens, 

I oUuns.  paper.  Icatlier,  ami  copper  and  brass  goods.  It  is 
tlie  mo^t  commercial  and  populous  place  in  the  department. 

In  I3)C  Caslrcs  w.'is  made  an  episcopal  town  by  Pope 
John  XXil. : the  diocese  was  formed  of  a portion  of  that  of 
Alby,  and  included  Upper  I.au]guedoc;  it  was  abolished 
at  the  Revolution,  and  the  town  is  now  included,  with  the 
rest  of  the  department,  in  the  archiepiscopal  diocese  of  Alby. 

Among  the  natives  of  this  town  may  be  mentioned 
Rnpin  de  Thoyras,  author  of  a well-known  History  of  Eng- 
land. ami  Aliel  Boyer,  also  well  known  by  his  French  and 
English  Dictionary ; these  were  both  Protestant  refugees; 
Djckt,  an  eminent  classic ; aud  tho  Ahb<^  Sabater. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Costres  is  a remarkable  cu- 
riosity, /<*  ffirher  trcmhlant,  or  the  rocking  stone : it  is  of  an 
irregular  figure,  somewliat  approaching  to  that  of  a flattened 
egg.  standing  on  its  smaller  end.  Its  greatest  girth,  which  is 
at  about  two-lhirdsof  its  height  from  thegmuml,  is  twenty* 
ac\cn  or  twenty -eight  English  feet;  the  smallest,  which 
is  at  the  Imisc,  is  about  thirteen  ; the  height  is  about  twelve 
feet ; and  the  w eight  is  estimated  at  600  quintals  of  1 00  lbs. 
each.  Tlie  ba'C  is  convex  in  tho  direction  of  its  longer 
diameter,  so  that  at  each  extremity  of  that  diameter  it  ri^cs 
eight  inches  frmi  the  supporting  rock  : along  the  smaller 
diaim  ter  of  the  base  the  stone  is  siippcTtcd  throughout,  so 
that  it  is  only  in  one  direction  that  it  is  susceptible  of 
motion.  It  rc(|uirus  several  smart  pushes  to  put  this  stone 
in  motion,  but  when  tho  movement  has  once  commenced, 
a small  force  sulTiccs  to  keep  it  up.  Le  rnrAer  tremhtaiH 
is  near  the  comer  of  the  rock  whieh  serves  for  its  siipporl, 
and  overhangs  it ; it  is  on  the  top  of  a hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a retiiarkahlc  grotto  that  once  served  as  a retreat 
to  St.  D<miinick.  Tlie  arrondissemcnt  of  Castres  bad,  in 
1832,  a pipiilation  of  131,111. 

CASTRU'C'CIO  CASTR.ACA^NI  was  born  at  Lucca 
about  tho  year  12sl.  His  family  name  was  Inlcnniiielli,  but 
he  assumed  that  ofCastracuiii  on  hia  oduption  into  the  family 
of  that  name,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  of  Luc<*n. 
When  he  was  *20  years  of  ago  he  visited  England,  where 
some  of  the  IntormincUi.  who  hud  been  exiled  from  l.uera 
as  Guibelines,  had  settled,  and  had  acquired  wealth  by  trade. 
Castruccio  was  admitted  into  the  court  of  Edward  I.,  und 
»er>ed  iti  the  armies  of  that  prince,  but  having  killed  in  a 
quarrel  a nobleman  of  the  court,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
England  for  Flanders  where  he  served  under  IMiilip  le  IM, 
king  of  France,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valour  and  abilities.  Alioiit  1313  ho  rcturnud  to  Italy,  and 
joined  the  Guibelines  of  Pisa,  whom  ho  assisted  in  cxptdliiig 
the  Guelphs  from  Lucca.  But  Ugiiecionc  della  Faggiuola, 
the  leader  of  the  Pisans  and  a soMicr  of  fortune,  having 
made  himself  tyrant  of  L»lh  Pisa  and  Lucca,  threw  C'astruc- 
cio  into  prison.  In  1316  an  insurrcctiuii  of  both  Pisa  and 
Lucca  drove  away  Ugucciune,  ond  the  citirens  of  Lucca, 
having  lilkTated  Cohtruccio  from  prison,  proclaimed  hiiu 
chief  of  their  republic.  He  was  voung.  hamUorac,  amt 
bravo,  clever  and  unscrupulous,  au4  he  strengthened  him- 
self in  his  place  bv  removing,  by  fair  or  foul  meanB.  nil 
those  who  were  illxlisposcd  towards  him. 

He  then  attacked  Florence,  which  was  the  stronghold  of 
the  Guelph  party  in  Italy.  He  took  Pistoja  and  completely 
defcattHl,  at  .AUo  Pascio,  the  Floreiitino  army  under  Ray- 
niund  of  Cunlona,  a Catnionian  mercenary  chief,  in  Sep. 
tember.  1325.  He  then  joined  lltc  other  Guibelinc  leadiTS 
ill  inviting  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  to  march  into 
It.ily  aufl  triniplete  tho  subjugation  of  the  Guelphs.  The 
emperor  came,  and  Castruccio  became  his  chief  adviser.  In 
1327  Louis  reduced  Pisa,  and  then  proceeded  witli  Caslruc- 
CIO  to  Rome,  which  he  entortnl  by  force,  and  was  crowned  in 
the  Vulicaii  by  tUo  bishops  of  Veiiiec  and  Aleria  in  January . 
1328.  iiotwithbtnndiug  tlio  excommunications  of  the  pope 
Julm  XXII.  Tho  emperor  next  m>setiibled  a couiiril  m 
which  the  pope  was  dechired  to  have  fortciled  his  diuniiv. 
and  a new  po(io  wn>  priK-iumiod  under  the  name  of  Nicholas 
V.  Castruccio,  ou  tins  occasion,  was  made  Count  Palatine. 


He  bad  already  been  acknowledged  by  tbc  emperor  as  Duke 
of  Lucca,  Pistoja,  Volterra,  and  Lunigiaiia.  He  aimed  at 
uniting  all  Tuscany  under  liis  sway,  and  establishing  at  the 
same  time  the  supremacy  of  the  empemr  over  all  Italy,  ui'- 
curding  to  the  principles  of  the  Guibelinc  parly.  While  at 
Rome  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Florentines  had  sur- 
prised Pistoja,  upon  which  he  immediately  returned  to  Tus- 
cany. and  on  his  way  made  himself  master  of  Pisa,  and  be- 
sieged and  took  Pistoja.  notwithstanding  all  the  vlfortK  of 
the  Florentines  to  relieve  the  place.  His  exertions  during 
the  siege  brought  <m»  on  illness  of  which  he  dieil,  3r«l  Ryp- 
temUer,  1328,  at  45  years  of  nge.  His  deatli  relieved  Flo- 
rence of  one  of  its  most  dangerous  enemies,  and  gave  at  the 
same  time  a fatal  blow  to  the  Ouibeline  party  in  Italy.  His 
children  were  driven  away  from  Lucca  in  the  following  ye.-ir. 
Castruccio  is  acknowledged  by  Italian  historians  to  have  been 
one  of  the  few  Italian  chiefs  of  the  middle  ages  whose  hh-as 
iKiared  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  municipal  ambition,  and 
who  eiiUwtained  enlarged  views  for  c<msolidating  all  Italy 
into  one  system.  His  military  tactics,  the  secrecy  of  h s 
plans,  and  the  quickness  of  their  execution,  are  also  highly 
extolled.  The  hfo  of  Ca.*>truccio  by  MachiavelU  is  more  a 
romance  than  a real  biography.  AhloManuzio  Uie  younger 
ha-v  written  * 1a>  Attioiii  di  Castruccio  Castracani,  Rignoro 
I di  Lucca,'  4to.,  Kuma,  1590,  a good  work.  Tcgriim  of 
Lucca  has  written  thn  life  of  Castruccio,  Modi-nn,  1496. 
and  l^aris,  1546 : it  is  also  printed  in  vol.  xi.  of  Muratori, 
‘ Kerum  Ital.  Scriptorcs.'  Sismondi,  ‘ Uistniro  des  Repub- 
liqiies  llalienncs,'  a work  however  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
Guibelines  in  general,  may  be  consulted. 

CASUARA'CE.E.  a natural  onler  of  incomplete  Kxo- 
gens,  whoso  branches  arc  in  all  cases  long,  drooping,  green, 
and  wiry,  with  very  small  scale-like  sheaths,  in  the  room  of 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  unisexual,  and  dispiscd  in  verli- 
cillale  spikes;  they  have  neither  calvx  nor  corolla,  are 
nionandrous,  and  their  ovaries  arc  lenticular,  with  a solitary 
erect  ovule.  The  fruit  consists  of  hanlentsl  bracts,  enclos- 
ing the  small  fruits,  which  are  winged.  Botanists  say  that 
this  very  small  family,  which  is  exclusively  Aaialic.  Austra- 
lasian. and  Polym  sian,  is  most  nearly  allied  to  Myricacese; 
hut  it  appears  probable  that  its  immediate  allies  arc  eiihcr 
still  (iMliscuver.  or  are  extinct.  In  habit  and  in  their  siri-ivd 
stems  casuaracca'  arc  so  like  nrhorcsci  nt  crptiscinins,  that 
one  can  hardly  n sist  the  conviction  that  there  must  be  snne 
ciinnwtion  bi'i\v«  en  those  plants,  although  l»otanisls^h  irdly 
recognize  it.  Tl  e tinilKW  of  some  spiTU's  forms  the  l"‘t't- 
wowl  of  the  New  South  Wales  colonists,  and  is  of  exce  llent 
quality. 
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I.  : 9,  «r  tiu-  ; 3.  I»l!;jr|> : <.  cn.ite  rtiw*ff,  ils 

j,f•r.n4V^^  ►•Cii.is,  ot  llie 7.  .nil- of  SUr  •nni.';,<i. 

liuii  <rt  tbr  cuur;  ‘i,  IV,  tli<'  tAjnr  ; tl.  M-^<kili  v(  ilir  »aino  | 

19,  J.  lr;(i  l:l,  ; Uj  Ii-V'.juI]  u(  liwr  i iow  , 1^.  »n.v|.  MittluUl  dU  COYfl- 
«u]»- ; i€,  cikWju. 

CASUISTRY,  Inc  name  of  a snciicc  whirli  prufeascs  to 
Kivo  rules  fi»r  tim  resolution  of  tluul)ls  of  oimsciunce.  It  wu 
l^routly  L-uUivattHl  in  the  lijth  aiid  )6th  cuiiturii.-7>.  espvciaily 
by  the  Jesuit®,  ami  wu®  uilculatcfl  to  l>«  a very  cfHcieut  ifj- 
siruinenl  of  the  crafty  jxiliry  ascrilwH  to  that  order.  The 
roiilpryior,  who  profe&scd  himself  able  to  lay  down  exact  rules 
of  conduct,  to  weijjb  the  merits  of  two  cuiillirtmi'  duties,  and 
flceide  which  wa»  the  greater  of  two  sins,  had  the  mean®  of 
obtaining' uti  almoat  boundleaa  indueme  over  his  penitent 
Tl»e  casuists  made  a Uistmclion  between  venal  and  mortal 
xi'.H.  ' It  IS  a fixtyl  rule  uiuunK  the  casuists,*  says  Slillin;;' 
licet,  ' that  an  inlinite  number  of  venial  sins  do  not  amount 
to  one  mortal,  and  consequently,  thou^'h  they  have  obliquity 
in  ihoin,  they  do  not  put  a man  nut  of  the  favour  of  God.' 
The  science  of  casuistic’,  however,  though  so  liable  to  abuse 
thill  it  has  been  termed,  not  inaptlv,  the  * art  of  quibbling 
with  God,'  has  been  cultivated  in  the  reformed  os  well  a® 
t’le  pnp.il  churdi,  and  for  a specimen  of  its  subtleties  we 
may  refer  to  Bishop  Taylor's  ‘ Duetur  Dubilantium.  or 
Rule  of  (?onscieuce.‘  TItctc  is  a professor  of  casui.'itry  in 
the  tiniverMty  of  Cambridge,  whose  lectures  however  have 
been  diM'ontmuiKl,  For  a full  account  of  the  casuists,  see 
Mayer's  Hiblidthecaof  divided  into  three  heads; 

Lutheran,  C'alvinist,  and  Uomau. 

CAT.  fFKLis.l 

L'AT-BlRD.  [MuscicAPin.B.] 

CAT'S  EVK,  a species  ot' quartz  sometimes  used  liS  a 
g'*rn. 

CAT  S TAIL  GUA.SS,  the  common  name  of  phloum 

fir.iteiiHC.  Hik  ugricuUnrul  plant,  aLo  called  Timothy  grass. 
Phi.ki'm.] 

CATACOMBS,  subterraneous  excavations,  used  os 
Vaults  lor  the  burial  of  the  dead.  They  arc  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  world,  but  rhii.-lly  in  l)i»hu  cimntrii  s which,  like 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Egypt.  olTcr  oxtciihive  beds  of  soft  tufo  or 
of  snne  other  stone  which  is  easily  cut,  and  which  yet  is 
U'lhesivc  enough  not  to  fall  in.  The  probable  origin  of  many 
of  them  is  that  they  were  mere  quarries,  wliere  materials' 
Were  dug  for  building:  and  when  spacious  caverns  were  | 
thus  made,  the  adaptation  of  them  as  places  of  interment 
seems  natural  and  obvious.  I 

The  catacombs  of  Rome,  the  entrance  into  which  is  on 
the  Via  Appia,  at  a short  distance  from  the  city,  arc  very 
extensive,  and  have  evidently  bi  eii  usi'd  bi>th  as  burying 
places  and  as  places  of  worship,  for  Christian  altars,  in- 
scriptionsv  and  paintings  have  buen  found,  and  in  part  still 
exist  in  these  gloomy  crypis.  The  generally  received  opi- 
nion is.  that  duriog  the  persecutions  iho  early  Christians 
retired  thither  to  worship  in  secret,  and  that  the  remains  of 
many  tliousands  of  narty  rs  were  deposited  there  apart  from 
the  pagan  Uomans.  Thu  long  galleiies  of  these  catacombs, 
which  twist  and  turn  in  a curious  manner,  are,  geiicrully 
speaking  about  eight  feet  high  and  five  wide ; thui-o  are 
ioo«tl|t  three  tiers  of  graves  or  cells,  running  lengthwise, 


one  aoove  another,  along  the  galleries,  and  in  eoroo  in* 
stances  there  are  two  and  even  three  of  these  dark  gallerie®, 
licnuath  one  another.  At  cortain  irregular  interval!i  these 
subterranean  passages  converge,  and  then  expand  into  largo 
vaulted  chaml^rs,  which  still  look  like  churches.  Although 
the  cross  and  the  monograms  of  Christ  have  long  been 
affixed  toeverv'  accessible  corner,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Romish  churuh  give  tho  cxelusiv'c  occupancy  of  tho  C8ta> 
combs  to  the  Christian  dead,  there  seems  good  ground 
to  believe  that  the  antient  and  pagan  Romans  deposited 
tbeir  duad  in  them.  According  to  the  ciceroni,  or  guides, 
taking  in  their  difl'erent  ramifications,  these  cold  gloomy 
galleries  run  for  20  miles  under  ground,  and  several  recent 
travellers  have  staled  their  length  at  six  miles,  confessing, 
however,  that  from  tbeir  having  fallen  in  and  I>ecomc  dan- 
gerous ill  many  parts  it  is  not  possible  to  penetrate  them  to 
any  thing  like  that  extent. 

The  catacombs  of  Naples,  which  are  cut  in  tufo  under  the 
hill  called  Capo  di  Monte,  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  rif  Rome,  and  their  real  extent,  which  is  considerable, 
is  liable  to  the  saiuo  exaggeration.  The  entrance  into  them 
is  rendered  horrible  by  a vast  heap  of  skulls  and  bones,  the 
remains  of  the  victims  of  a plague  which  desolated  Naples 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Sumo  of  Utese  passages  are 
almost  ooverod  with  Christian  symbols,  and  tho  painllngs 
in  one  of  the  loigo  vaulted  chambers  or  churches,  thougli 
badly  drawn,  have  retained  a wonderful  freshness  of  colour- 
ing, considering  their  under-ground  damp  .siiuafion.  The 
spreading  palm-tree  is  a freiiucnt  feature  in  these  pictures. 
At  I’ulorrao  and  at  Syracuse  there  are  similar  rci’esses,  ilio 
catocumhd  of  the  latter  place  being  very  considerable,  whiio 
close  in  tho  neighbourhood  there  are  plenty  of  quarnus  and 
subterranean  excavations  lliat  might  have  lieeti  turned  to  iho 
same  uses.  In  tho  island  of  Malta  catacomb!>,  of  a much 
moru  Imiitcd  extent,  uro  found  at  Cittu  Veechia,  cut  into 
the  ruck  on  which  that  old  town  stands.  They  occur  again 
in  the  Greek  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  At  Milo  (i^nu  of 
the  Cyclades)  we  have  seen  a mountain  completely  honey- 
comlxid  with  them,  a labyrinth  of  tombs  running  through 
it  in  all  directions.  From  tlie  basn-rHievi,  figures  in  terra 
cotta,  and  other  works  of  art  found  in  them,  it  was  evident 
tliat  those  tombs  were  of  a date  far  anterior  to  the  Christian 
epoch.  In  Egypt  these  subterraneous  excavations  occur  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  where  Ihcru  U rock,  but  they  have 
neither  the  extent  nor  tho  form  of  those  of  Rome  or  Nuptes, 
at  loast  so  far  as  is  yet  known.  Those  of  Abouslr  arc  no 
doubt  very  extensive,  and  have  not  yet  been  fully  explored. 
There  arc  oxteiisivo  excavations  near  Alexandria,  which 
appear  firom  the  style  of  the  omamentul  parts  to  belong  to 
the  Greek  period. 

1'lie  anxiety  of  the  Egyptians  to  preserve  from  decay 
the  bodies  of  their  friends  nud  tho  bodies  of  sacred  anininU, 
may  sufficiently  account  for  the  number  of  these  excava- 
tions, and  for  their  being  so  well  tenanted.  For  an  account 
of  thexc  excavations  the  reader  may  consult  Deizoiii,  Salt, 
I^gh,  Hcnniker,  or  any  rospcctabio  modem  traveller  in 
Egypt.  In  Peru,  and  in  sumo  other  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica, boll]  mummies  and  catacombs  have  been  discovered. 
The  mummies  however  are  frequently  buried  in  tbe  snnJ, 
and  tho  size  of  the  caUirumbs  can  bear  no  ccinpari>un  with 
the  extent  of  ihosu  of  Italy  and  Egypt. 

Thu  catacombs  at  Paris  could  not  be  called  catacombs 
with  any  propriety  until  very  recent  times,  when,  by  a du- 
crec  of  the  French  governuient,  all  tho  churchyards  within 
the  city  which  luid  been  crammed  to  a loailv^ome  and  dan- 
gerous degree,  were  cmplicd  of  their  contents,  and  tile  skulls 
and  bones  sent  to  the  spacious  subterranean  quarries,  where 
they  are  now  arranged  iu  a manner  that  is  grotesquely 
borrihlo. 

CATALEPSY,  orTRANCK  (from  the  Greek 
eatalepni*.  literally  *a  seizing'),  to  which  is  closely  allied 
extacy,  or  the  extatic  trance,  is  a disease  of  tho  nervous 
sysloiD,  aUended  with  an  abolition  of  sensation  and  of  in- 
tellociual  operation,  and  with  a peculiar  condition  of  tbe 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  those  muscles  retaining  during 
tlio  paroxysm  precisely  the  same  position  they  were  in  at 
the  moment  of  ihu  attack,  while  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
the  respiratory  functions  arc  but  little  affected.  The  malady 
consists  of  a great  disturbance  or  an  absolute  suspcnaiuii  of 
tho  functions  of  the  animal  life,  while  ihu  pnicosscs  of  the 
organic  life  go  on  with  eouiparativcly  little  change. 

A livuly  description  of  a person  labouring  under  a pa- 
roxysm of  this  disoaso  has  bwn  givbn  by  I'r.  Jobb ‘ My 
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pntienl,’  MVS  this  physician,  who  is  describing  the  condition 
of  a young  lady  who  was  the  subject  of  this  curious  malady, 

' was  seized  with  an  attack  just  as  1 was  announced.  At 
that  moment  she  was  employed  in  netting : the  was  in  the 
act  of  passing  the  needle  tlirough  the  mesh ; in  that  posi- 
tion she  liecame  immoveahly  rigid,  exhibiting,  in  a pleasing 
form,  a figure  of  deathlike  sleep,  1>eyoixl  the  power  of  art  to 
imitate,  or  the  imagination  to  conceive.  Her  forehead  was 
serene,  her  features  perfectly  oonipc^l.  The  paleness  of 
her  colour,  and  her  brealliing.  which  at  a distance  was 
scarcely  perceptible,  operatwl  in  rendering  the  similitude  to 
marble  more  exact  and  striking.  The  position  of  her  fingers, 
hands,  and  arms  was  altcre<l  with  ditliculty,  but  prcscri'ed 
every  form  of  rtexure  they  acquired:  nor  were  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  exempted  from  this  law,  her  head  maintaining 
every  situation  in  which  tho  hand  could  place  it,  as  firmly 
ns  her  limbs.'  j 

This  disease  is  so  rare,  while  it  is  not  unfrequenlly  I 
feigned,  that  a suspicion  has  been  ^xcitetl  as  to  the  reality 
of  its  existence.  Without  doubt  it  is  often  assumed,  and 
that  uudor  circumstances  which  afford  no  assignable  motive 
fur  the  deception ; but  still  cases  are  on  record,  of  which 
that  which  has  just  been  recitcil  may  he  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample,  which  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  affection  is 
not  invariably  simulated,  hut  is  sometimes,  though  not 
often,  a real  disease.  The  disease,  when  undoublerily  real, 
is  attended  with  a disturbed  state  of  almost  all  the  functions 
oC  the  body.  There  is  commonly  severe  headache,  often 
giddiness,  noise  in  the  ears,  lassitude,  languor,  yawning,  a 
disturbed  condition  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  organs,  and, 
more  especially,  in  tho  male,  of  tho  biliary,  and.  in  the 
female,  of  the  uterine  organs.  The  functions  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  brain  are  at  the  same  time  dlsortlered.  Tlic  whole 
muscular  system  is  preternatiirally  irritable  or  mobile ; there 
is  pre.wnt  a long  train  of  symptoms,  commonly  termed  ner- 
vous ; the  intellectual  operations  are  dull  and  confused,  and 
the  terai>cr  is  mutable  and  irascible. 

During  tho  panixysm,  which  commonly  comes  on  quite 
suddenly,  the  patient  retains  precisely  the  same  posture  of 
the  body  as  at  the  moment  of  the  attack ; even  the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  which  existed  at  that  instant  re- 
mains unchanged  as  long  as  the  paroxysm  lasts ; the  eyes, 
whethur  open  or  shut,  are  perfectly  fixed ; any  position  in 
which  any  part  of  the  body  under  the  influence  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles  may  be  placed,  as  the  head,  the  trunk,  or  the 
limbs,  U retained  without  the  slightest  deviation  : this  fixed- 
ness and  unchangeableness  in  the  altitude  giving  to  the 
subject  of  the  malady  a striking  resemblance  to  a statue. 

The  countenance  during  the  paroxysm  is  almost  always 
paler  than  natural,  though  it  is  stated  that  it  has  occasion- 
ally been  observed  to  slightly  Hushed.  The  skm  in 
general  is  unusually  cold,  excepting  about  the  head,  where 
the  heat  U sometimes  even  greater  than  natural,  indicating 
a pietormitural  iletermiiiation  of  blood  to  the  brain,  as  well 
as  to  all  the  textures  that  surround  it.  The  action  of  the 
heart  is  so  greatly  depressed,  that  it  is  often  altogether  iin* 
ixrreeplihle,  and  when  capable  of  being  distinguished,  it  is 
cither  slow,  occasionally  below  50  in  the  minute,  or  quick 
ami  small.  The  respiration  is  sometimes  incapable  of  being 
dislinguishe*!,  and  is  never  natural ; while  the  processes  of 
Sticrclion  and  excretion  are  performed  so  languidly  as  to  give 
little  or  no  indication  of  their  existence ; and  so,  the  animal 
functums  being  abolished,  and  the  organic  being  performed 
in  so  languid  a manner  as  to  be  imperceptible,  the  person  is 
sometime'i  supposed  to  be  actually  dead. 

After  a peritKl  of  very  uncertain  duration,  sometimes  com- 

(irehending  only  a few  minutes,  and  at  other  times  many 
iiuirs,  occasionally  as  is  slaletl  even  days,  consciousness  re- 
turns generally  with  the  same  suddenness  os  the  attack 
conimenrcd,  the  return  to  consi-iousncss  l>emg  accompanied 
with  sighing,  and  fuliowed  by  pain  or  confusion  in  the  head, 
and  a wt\w  of  lassitude  and  fatigue.  No  memory  is  re- 
tained of  anything  that  may  have  passed  during  the  pa- 
roxysm. the  very  same  train  of  iileas  returning  when  con- 
sciousness is  restored  as  were  present  at  the  instant  it  censed  ; 
and  even,  according  some  narratives,  tho  very  same  sen- 
tences which  had  l>cen  suspended  by  the  seizure  being  pur- 
sued at  tho  moment  of  reem'ery. 

In  the  most  severe  form  of  the  paroxysm,  sensation,  intel- 
lectual o^urralion.  and  voluntary  motion  arc  entirely  abolished ; 
but  when  the  attack  is  less  complete,  consciousness  is  re- 
tained. Still  there  is  no  power  of  making  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  body,  nor  even  of  producing  so  much 


as  an  articulate  sound : and  several  striking  and  even  ap 
palling  cases  of  this  latter  modification  of  the  disease  are 
on  record. 

The  modification  of  cataleptic  disorder  which  constitutes 
the  affection  termed  cxiacy  is  generally  induced  by  mental 
excitement  and  sustained  contemplation  of  some  particular 
subject,  most  generally  of  a religious  naturu,  and  more  espe- 
cially when  such  subjects  have  raised  the  passions  and  en- 
gaged the  affections.  * The  patient  suddenly  seems  men- 
tally struck  or  carried  away  from  all  external  objects;  cither 
standing  or  sitting  in  u most  excited  and  impassioned  posi- 
tion. w ith  the  eyes  fixed  and  open ; and  somctiiTie&  uttering 
I either  the  roost  enthusiastic  an<l  fervid  expressions,  or  the 
i most  earnest  dcnunoiatioiis  and  warnings,  or  the  most  ab- 
surd exclamations,  with  tho  feeling  or  belief  of  their  reality ; 
and  total  abstraction  from  or  unconsciousness  of  all  sur- 
rounding objects  or  persons.' 

Such  of  the  cases  as  were  not  feigned  which  lately  made 
so  much  noise  in  I^mdun  under  tlie  idea  of  inspiration 
with  • unknown  tongues'  belong  to  this  affection  ; tho  effects 
ptxKluced  by  the  practisers  of  animal  magnetism  u|K>n  ner- 
vous persons  are  ob\iously  allied  to  it ; and  the  faculty  of 
improvisation  is  rarely  possessed  but  under  a state  of  the 
system  perfectly  analogous  to  it.  while  few  who  are  endowed 
with  this  power  are  in  a state  of  sound  health,  or  consider 
their  faculty  otherwise  than  as  a morbid  one. 

The  hypochondriac,  the  melancholic,  and  tho  hysterical 
temperaments  are  by  much  the  most  pr^isposed  to  this  dis- 
ease, while  the  paroxysm  is  commonly  excited  remotely  by 
some  disorder  of  the  biliary  and  digestive  organs,  or  by  a 
suppression  or  some  irregularity  of  the  catamenia ; and 
directly  by  some  powerful  mental  emotion. 

The  treatment  of  tbe  malady  must  lie  different  in  every 
different  ca.se,  according  to  the  particular  condition  of  the 
system  and  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause.  If  some  de- 
rangement of  the  physical  beallli  be  the  primary  cause  of 
the  disease,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  the  indications  of 
which  will  commonly  be  found,  if  lookc<l  for.  in  the  (U^turbed 
functions  of  the  brain,  the  stomach,  the  liver,  tho  uterus,  bcc., 
such  remedies  must  be  npplie«l  as  are  ralculati^  to  restore 
these  diseased  organs  to  a sound  condition;  and  the  treat- 
ment must  be  essentially  the  same  if  the  intcllcctu.il  or  the 
moral  health  or  both  be  deranged ; for  this  latter  derange- 
ment is  almost  invariably  the  effect  of  physical  dis4>a.*>e.  arid 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  it.  (Copland’s  Dictiormry  o/ 
Praciicai  and  Soutbwood  Smiths  Philosophy 

qf  Ihalth.) 

CATALOGUE  (Astronomy).  This  is  tho  name  given  to 
a list  of  stars  w ith  the  means  of  determining  their  positions 
annexed,  whether  latitudes  and  longitudes,  or  right  ascen- 
sions and  declinations.  Such  a catalogue  is  not  only  a re- 
gister of  the  stars  in  question,  but  also  gives  the  means  of 
computing  the  effects  of  prwes.«iion,  aoernili'm,  and  nuta- 
tion. and  thus  finding  tho  absolute  place  of  the  star  in  the 
heavens  at  any  given  lime.  Another  species  of  cainlogue  is 
a register  only,  being  a list  of  objects  which  arc  looked  at, 
not  for  the  purposes  of  geography  or  navigation,  but  as  con- 
nected with  purely  physical  invesiigulions.  such  as  double 
stars,  nebuisc,  &c.  The  places  of  the  objects  arc  only  given 
to  such  a degree  of  nearnefis  as  will  enable  the  future  ob- 
server to  lay  his  telescope  upon  them.  We  may  place  in  this 
list  all  catalogues  of  cornets  ; and  the  whole  of  this  second 
class  requires  no  further  description. 

Our  whole  artual  knowledge  of  astronomy,  so  far  as  the 
position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  concerned,  is  contained 
m the  catalogues  of  stars  and  the  Planetary  Tahlc-i.  iho 
latter  of  which  furnish,  not  lire  places  of  the  planets,  but  tho 
clemcnti  by  which  those  places  are  determined.  The  names 
of  the  principal  catalogues  will  Ire  found  in  their  proper 
places  in  the  article  Astronomy,  and  there  would  be  no 
use  in  repeating  them  here. 

A catalogue,  such  as  is  now  ronstrurted.  shows  at  one 
given  tunc  the  places  of  a number  of  stars  in  right  asreii>ion 
and  declination,  to  which  are  usually  annexed  various  auxi- 
liary quantities  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  the  catalogue  to 
another  epoch.  These,  though  useful,  are  not  necessary 
parts,  since  they  might  bo  supplied  by  each  person  for  hiw- 
self,  wliureas  nothing  could  replace  the  actual  observation 
made  at  or  near  the  epoch  in  question.  For  tho  instruments 
employerl  in  tho  constnictionof  a catalogue  see  Tr.vn.vit  In- 
STROMBNT.  aud  CiRCLB.  The  regular  work  of  an  observa- 
tory, so  far  as  the  stars  are  concerned,  is  the  inecssant  ob- 
servation of  their  places,  with  a view  not  only  to  amend  pro- 
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ceding;  results,  and  to  destroy  tho  oecessary  errors  of  one 
observation  by  tbo  avera{;e  of  many,  but  also  to  measure 
incTo  rlosely  the  proper  motions  of  llie  stars,  which  have, 
since  accurate  catalogues  bei^n  to  bo  formed,  become  visible 
in  comparing;  (heir  rcsuIU,  A catalogue  of  stars  there- 
fore has  a value  for  all  succeeding  generations  in  proportion 
to  its  goiMlness : tho  comparison  of  two  distant  catalogues 
senes  both  to  determine  the  precession  of  tlie  e<{uinaxes 
and  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars. 

The  declinations  of  start  arc  observed  by  a method  which 
makes  their  correctness  depend  either  upon  a plumb-line, 
or  more  commonly,  at  the  present  day,  upon  a double  ob- 
Rcnation  of  the  star:  first,  directly  ; secondly,  by  means  of 
an  imago  rellecteil  from  a surface  of  mercury.  Tho  latilmic 
of  the  p*ace,  and  the  refractions  of  the  atmosphere,  must 
also  be  well  known.  The  right  ascensions  of  Ilie  stars,  re- 
latively to  each  other,  depend  upon  nothing  but  the  correct- 
nu^s  of  the  instrument  employe<l.  ami  the  uniform  going  of 
the  cluck.  Hut  the  absolute  right  nsconsiona  of  the  stars 
are  measure*!  from  a fictitious  point,  the  mean  equinox. 
The  real  eriuinox  is  the  point  at  which  tho  sun  crosses  tho 
et|untur:  but  os  this  p^iint  moves  in  tlie  heavens  with  a 
ni'ilion  ne.arly  umfonn,  but  at  tho  same  time  afTected  with 
slight  irregularities  [Kquinwxks,  Kquatio.n  of],  the  latter 
are  considered  as  corrections  (o  be  applic«l  when  necessary  ; 
and  catalogues  always  give  the  right  ai^ceiisKin  of  the  stars 
as  U)t!a.snred  ftrmt  the  puint  at  whitdi  the  cc|uiuox  would  be, 
if  it  had  its  average  motion,  instead  of  the  real  motbm.  The 
same  fiction  is  adopted  in  our  measurement  of  lime,  which 
procecils  not  acconling  to  the  real  sun,  but  according  loa  fic- 
titious body  which  moves,  not  in  the  ecliptic,  but  in  the 
equator;  nnd  not  os  the  real  eun  moves,  but  with  iU 
pverago  motion.  Consequently,  the  value  of  the  absolute 
right  ascensions  of  a catalogue  ileiiends  upon  the  observer's 
observations  of  the  sun  ; those  may  be  wrung,  more  or  less, 
whilo  his  relative  right  ascensions  may  i>e  very  correct: 
that  is,  the  differences  of  his  right  ascensions  may  be  o.\act, 
while  all  his  right  ascensions  may  be  wrong  by  the  same 
quantity,  arising  from  a misplacement  of  the  equinox. 

In  tho  mean  while,  since  it  is  certain  that  there  are  stars 
which  are  much  belter  known  than  any  others,  it  is  usual 
to  make  these,  which  are  called  standard  stars,  the  sole 
regulators  of  tho  clock,  that  is,  to  presume  that  all  the  differ- 
ence of  right  ascension  which  appears  between  the  places 
of  thoso  stars  as  deduced  from  the  catalogue,  and  that  ol>- 
tirined  from  uhservalion.  Is  the  fault  of  the  going  of  the 
chick;  which,  corrected  by  those  ob^e^VHtions,  is  made  to 
determine  the  right  ascensions  of  stars  which  are  presumed 
to  Ik}  not  so  well  known.  I'ho  tendency  of  this  assumption 
is,  t*i  tnakc  the  latter  sj«*ries  of  stars  as  well  known  as  the 
former;  licttcr  they  cannot  W by  such  a method.  The 
nhservations  of  the  sun,  by  which  even  (liu  standard  stars 
must  lie  regulated,  are  best  made  at  the  solstices  (from 
which  the  etjuinoxes  can  be  dcduci'tl),  nnd  of  course  occur 
only  twice  n year.  There  is  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  a 
c,Ttalogue  of  stanriurd  stars,  a huiidrcMt  in  number,  which 
arc  reduced  and  their  ^ilaees  given  for  every  ten  rlays 
throughout  the  )car.  This  last  refinement,  namely,  the 
selection  and  constant  observation  of  a few  particular  stars, 
is  due  to  Maskelync  (1790  nnd  1805);  but  the  celebrated 
catalogue  of  Piazzi(l8>4),  ihougli  it  contains  more  than 
7000  stars,  is  considered  almost  as  a perfectly  standard 
catalogue. 

Looking  further  back,  we  find  that  a preceding  epoch 
begins  with  Bradley,  whoso  discoveries  of  aberration  and 
niiiation  enabled  him  first  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies 
which  his  predecessors  had  detected,  but  could  not  account 
for.  Flamsteed  (wiioec  catalogue  was  published  in  1725) 
was  the  first  who  habitually  observed  with  the  transit  instru- 
ment to  the  extent  of  forming  a large  catalogue.  Hevelius 
(lC90)was  the  first  who  detcrmineil  right  ascensions,  not 
however  by  the  transit  insirumcm,  hut  by  tho  old  method 
of  measuring  distances  of  stars  from  each  other.  Tycho 
Brali^.  the  restorer  of  astronomical  measurement,  furnished 
the  first  catalogue  in  which  any  material  imnmvoment  was 
made  upon  that  of  Ptulomy:  for  those  of  Almatcguius  and 
Ulug  Beg  hardly  merit  such  a description.  The  catalogue 
of  Pioleroy  is  most  probably  not  formed  from  observation, 
but  from  that  of  Hipparchus,  brought  down  to  the  time 
of  tho  latter  by  an  assumetl  (but  ormneous)  value  of  the 
preccs«.ion.  Delambre  found,  by  taking  the  value  of  the 
precession,  as  given  by  Ptolemy  himself,  and  reducing  his 
catalogue  of  stars  to  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  that  it  then 


presented  the  state  of  tho  heavens  more  nearly  than,  as 
given,  it  could  have  «hme  in  the  lime  of  Ptolerav.  {Astron., 
vol.  i.  ch.  xvi.) 

A catalogue  is  the  representation  of  observations,  or 
rather  of  the  mean  of  the  observations  of  a single  person  . 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  catalogues  must  bo  considereil  in  a 
defective  slate,  if  they  do  not  agree  with  the  olwervnlions  of 
two  good  obsenntoriM,  at  least  as  well  as  these  latter  agreo 
with  each  other.  To  give  those  who  aro  not  acquainted 
with  the  stale  of  astronomy  some  idea  of  what  actually  re- 
sults. wc  here  subjoin  tho  right  ascensions  of  some  stars  as 
observed  and  predicted,  the  last  column  being  the  result  of 
the  catalogue.  The  hours  and  roinute-s  of  course  are  the 
same  : «e  give  only  the  seconds  and  fractions  of  seconds ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  star  is  reptirtwl  to  have  passe<l  at  a certain 
time  by  the  sidereal  cli>ck,  of  which  the  hours  and  minutes 
are  the  same  in  all  three,  and  the  seconds  and  fraction  of  a 
second  very  as  follows  — 
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Wo  have  maile  no  selection,  but  have  taken  them  as  they 
came.  In  five  instances  out  of  seven,  the  catalogue  lies 
bcirt'wn  tlie  results  of  the  observers. 

C.VT.-^LOGUES.  [Bihliogkaphy.] 

CATALON'IA  (CATALLNA  in  Spanish), a large  pro- 
vince of  Spam,  the  most  eastern  in  the  peninsula,  and  bor- 
dering upon  France,  from  which  it  is  dividoil  by  the  K. 
Pyrenees.  It  has  the  title  of  princinalily,  and  the  kings  of 
Spain  ever  since  tho  time  of  Charles  1.  (V.  of  Gerniaiiy), 
have  been  styled  princes  of  (jalalonia.  At  the  breaking  up 
of  the  western  empire,  the  E.  parts  of  Spain  were  invaded 
by  the  Goths  and  tho  Alani,  from  whose  joint  names,  ac- 
cording b)  some,  tho  country  was  called  Gotbalania,  by 
corruption  Catalania,  and  la.stiy  Catalonia  or  Cataluna.  The 
Moors  occupied  Catalonia  at  tho  beginning  of  the  cightli 
I century,  but  Charles  Martel,  ancl  Charlemagne  after  him, 

: drove  them  beyond  the  Ebro.  Almut  the  end  nfthe  eighth 
cenlurv,  we  fiml  the  first  mention  of  an  Earl  of  Barcelona. 
Tbo  Efarls  of  Barcelona  were  at  first  vassals  of  the  Carto- 
vingian  emperors,  but  they  afterwards  eiuanci{w(c<l  tlii-m- 
selves,  and  continued  to  hold  the  sovereignty  of  (iilalonia 
and  of  tile  county  of  KousHillun  till  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
centurj-,  when  ILamon  Berongucr,  tho  twelfth  earl,  married 
Pctronila,  daughter  of  Ramiro  the  Monk,  king  of  Araguii. 
After  the  death  of  Kamon  and  IVitronila,  their  son,  AUmso 
II  . was  crowned  king  of  Aragon  and  carl  of  Barcelona,  (,'a- 
(alonia  was  annexed  to  tho  crown  of  Aragon  as  a separate 
principality,  witli  its  own  cortes,  laws,  and  usages.  Ity  tho 
union  of  the  two  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon  in  tho  )>cn,ou 
of  Charles  I.,  Caiitlonia  became  a province  of  the  Spanish  luo- 
narchy,  but  still  retained  its  laws  and  privileges,  which  were 
however  encroacherl  upon  by  Philip  II.  and  his  successors. 
In  16-10  a general  insurrection  broke  out  in  Catalonia 
against  Philip  IV.,  and  the  insurgents  wxro  assisted  by  the 
French,  who  entered  the  country.  Tlie  grounds  of  com- 
plaint which  led  to  the  insurrection  are  forcibly  stated  in  a 
work  published  in  IG-U  : 'Noticia  universal  do  Cataluna,  en 
ngravios,  opresionos,  y desprccios,  sufridu ; cn  constituciones, 
privilegios,  y hbertades,  valerosa ; cn  altcraciones,  movi- 
mientos,  y debates,  disculpada  etc nnd  addressed  ‘to  tho 
Illustrious  and  Wise  Councillors  of  the  Council  of  One  Hun- 
<lrcd  of  the  City  ofBarcelonu.'  The  w ar  of  Catalonia  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  during  which  the  C-ataloniaus, 
growing  tired  of  their  French  allies,  sought  to  make  their 
{leace  with  king  Pliilip.  But  the  French  continued  Uio 
war  on  their  own  account,  until,  by  the  peace  of  tlie  Bidos- 
soa,  1659,  Catalonia  was  restored  to  Spain,  anil  Rouskillou 
was  given  up  to  France.  During  the  war  of  tl>c  Spaiiiiih 
succession,  tlio  Catalonians,  a.s  well  as  the  Aragonese,  took 
tho  part  of  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria  against  Philip 
of  b ranee,  in  consequence  of  which,  Philip  having  finally 
triumpiied,  formally  ileprived  both  the  Aragonc>*c  ami  Cala- 
lunians  of  their  cortes  and  liberties,  by  right  of  conquest. 
Barcelona  however  retained  in  part  its  municipal  privileges. 
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[Bahckloma,]  Under  the  present  admini«trative  divisions 
of  Spain,  Catalonia  forms  one  province,  or  intendcncia,  con- 
taining nineteen  corregiiniontoa.ordistriets,  and  a population, 
according  to  Miuano.on.l  I9,QOO  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the 
clergy,  railitaty,  beggars,  vagrants,  &c.,  wliose  num)>er  is  not 
ascertained.  Tlic  surface  of  Catalonia  has  been  stato<l  in 
Hasitel's  Historical  and  Statistical  .f/monoc  for  1629.  at 
572  German  square  niilos,  or  about  12,606  English  square 
miles.  The  province  has  the  shape  of  a triangle,  of  which 
the  sea  forius  one  side,  the  Pyrcnee.s  another,  and  the 
frontiers  of  Aragon,  ami  in  a small  part  those  of  Valencia 
the  third.  Tlie  river  Noguera  do  Ribagorxa,  which  Hows 
almost  direct  S.  from  tlie  central  Pyrenees  to  the  Ebro, 
divides  Catalonia  from  Aragon  ; S.  of  its  junction  with  the 
Ebro,  the  latter  river  conunucs  the  demarcation  for  a few 
niiloi,  beyond  which  tlie  territory  of  Catalonia  extends  to 
the  8.  side  of  the  Ebro,  where  a ridge  called  Montsia, 
whiiih  is  an  oir:»et  of  the  great  range  of  the  Tcruel  and 
Albaracin  mountains  in  Aragon,  enters  this  bouthern- 
raosl  part  of  Catalonia,  and  Inminls  the  valley  of  iho  lower 
Bliro  on  that  side.  The  highest  summit  of  the  Montsia, 
niUiKl  tiler  Medaedma.  is  2740  feet  above  the  sea  (Antillon 
Gefiirra/ia  dtt  Esjmfni).  8.  of  this  rielge  the  small  river 
Cenia  eiivides  Catalonia  from  Vah-neiu.  The  distance  from 
the'  month  ot  the  Cenin  direct  N.  to  the  frontiers  of  France 
near  the  sources  of  tlie  Noguera  is  about  160  miles,  which 
is  the  groatc-.t  length  of  Catalonia  ; its  greatest  breadth 
from  the  smirres  of  tlie  latter  ri\er  to  the  sea-coast  near 
Rosas  is  ul)out  125  miles. 

The  IS  iences  throw  out  numerous  ofTsets,  which  run  in  a 
tenoral  8.  direction,  dividing  the  basins  of  the  different 
rivers,  sonic  of  which  duw  into  (lie  Ebro,  uiirl  others  into 
tlie  Meilitcrnincan.  Tlie  principal  rivers  arc  : 1.  The  Ebro, 
which  romes  from  Aragon  and  touches  C'liialoiiia  below  Me- 
quiiienza,  near  which  it  receives  the  Kegre:  it  then  runs 
neuily  flue  8.  and  marks  for  a few  miles  the  boundary  be- 
tiM'oii  Aragon  and  Catalonia;  after  which,  bending  to  the 
S.E.,  it  crjs.**s  the  southernmost  part  of  Catalonia,  parses 
by  Tortosa  and  Amposta,  and  enters  the  sea  by  three  mouths 
farming  two  ialaiuLs.  The  navigation  of  tlie  Ebro  below 
Amposta  is  interruptcfl  by  slunds  and  rapids,  to  avoid 
wiiirli,  a canal  was  K’gun  from  Aiii{k>sU  to  Alfaques, 
on  the  sea  coast,  wheic  a good  natural  harbour  exists, 
but  the  untiortaking  has  Injeii  abandone«l.  2.  The 
ScL're,  uhieh  rise*  in  the  Pyrenoe.s  tn^ar  .Andorra,  runs 
S.W.,  p.l^^itlg  by  Urgcl,  crosses  a plain  terlile  in  corn,  llien 
receive?.  tl,u  Noguera  Piilluresa  near  Ibilaguer.  and  farther 
S.  the  N'-gucni  do  Uibagoria  already  mentioned,  cro»&es 
the  fiiio  plain  of  Leri'bi,  and  pa^^sing  by  the  town  of  that 
iiunie.  enters  (ho  Ebro  Meiiuincnzi,  3.  The  I.lo- 

br«*g.ii,  which  n.ses  near  Haga  in  an  offset  of  (he  Pynuices, 
runs  S.,  receives  the  (^nlencr  from  llio  N.W.,  pa^v-'s 
ihrongh  a iiarrow  gorge  at  the  lisol  of  the  mountain  cahed 
MonUerrat,  aii'l  then  enters  the  »ca  8.  oflJarceloiia.  4.  The 
I'cr  ti'cs  near  St.  l*au.  E.  of  llio  l.lobrcgat,  rims  first 
S.K.  .'nid  afl^rwanU  tine  E.,  passe.s  by  Gerona  ami  Toicelln. 
am)  fulls  into  tiie  Mediterranean  near  FitUnios.  where  there 
is  a harlfoiir.  o.  The  Kluvia  rises  in  the  Pyrenees  near  Cam' 
prwl'iii.  (rnisMSi  the  foriile  district  called  Ami»urdan,  pastes 
bv  Olot,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Uo.sxs  near  Ampurioa. 

tht-'.v,  Catalonia  is  irrigated  by  numerous  otiier 
shteitus,  V,  hieli  either  hill  into  the  a’lovo  rivers,  or  run 
after  a short  c.iur»e  into  the  Medilerraiic.an.  The  valleys 
and  pluios  of  Cutuloiiia  aro  fertile;  but  a large  pn>|>*.»rlion 
of  the  counfrv  i.s  ri  cky  ami  uaiurally  barren,  allbougli  the 
indiisiry  of  too  inhabitants  has  done  much  to  iiuprove  the 
fif'd.  It  11-4  prvxlueo  corn  enough  for  its  own  cmi- 
and  Ui-j.e  is  al:u>  a want  of  horncil  cattle  ; but  it 
ptmluce-.  a cmi-iiUf5*bU)  amount  of  wine,  which  it  exports  in 
large  fiuamiUc-t.  The  Ibresls  abound  with  cork  tree*,  which 
fo.'m  .1  tvn>idt‘r:iblii  article  of  commerce.  At  F.iUei,  W. 
of  TrttTag  uri.  are  nnm  > of  lead  and  antimony.  Coal  mines 
have  het.Mi  f nind  m hoveral  parl>  of  (lutiiloma. 

The  chief  weuUh  of  (Julaloiiin  is  derived  fr  -ra  its  iiuritimo 
tr.ide  and  it?  iiiaijufueitwies.  Catalonia  is  the  iiio!.t  luaiiu- 
hu-tuniig  onmtry  of  .Spaiiu  It  has  maiiufiu  loric*  of  wool- 
lens, coUoii?,  hj.k-.,  l.ace.  leather,  paper,  iron,  hramly,  and 
liqueur?.  The  coasts  alHiuinl  with  li.?b.  The  C;ilalouians 
jie  rerkoued  nmong  the  l>cst  «,ailorii  of  the  Me<liternine.nn. 
and  m lorjive-  tunes  llicy  thspufetl  t’ue  ascendency  on  ili.it 
ftiia  Wkih  the  Gtuocse  uml  A’eiictuus.  Of  Into  yc.us  iheir 
luuriumc  trade  iuis  much  (U-eUned.  owing  m a gn..it  degree 
to  the  loss  of  the  Spuinsli  Auicrieun  eoiouiLis..  The  annual 


value  of  the  exported  produce  of  Catalonia  :•  stated  by 
Minano  at  122^  mtUions  of  reulos  veliun. 

7*he  principal  towns  of  Catalonia.  be»ides  Barcelona,  are : 

1.  Tortosa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  which  U hero 
navigable,  and  is  crosiied  by  a bridge  of  boats.  Tortoeia 
is  built  on  a hill,  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  towers,  is  a 
bishop's  sec,  has  some  fine  buildings  ancl  some  Roman  and 
Moorish  remains,  and  about  16,000  iububiUnts.  Thu  ]dain 
around  is  fertile,  and  has  numerous  welU  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation.  The  chief  produce  is  soda.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tortosa  aro  salt  pits  and  quarries  of  jasper. 

2.  Loridaon  the  Segro.a  strong  place,  with  two  castles,  and 
12,000  inhabitants.  3.  Tarragona,  tho  antient  Tarraro, 
once  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Tarracuncusis  Proviuciii, 
which  included  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  is  built  on  a hill 
near  the  sea,  about  dtty  miles  SAV.  of  Barcelona,  is  an  arch, 
bishop's  see,  has  a ftne  cathedral,  and  several  remains  of 
Homan  antiquity,  such  os  an  amphitheatre,  a triumphal  arch, 
and  a noble  aqueduct,  W'hicli  still  carries  water  to  the  town. 
It  has  some  manufactories  of  silks,  carries  on  a trade  by  sea, 
aud  has  1 l.UOO  inhabitants.  The  country  around  Tarragona 
abounds  with  wine.  Tarragona  is  fortified,  and  is  known  in 
the  bUlory  of  the  late  Peninsular  war  for  the  siege  which  it 
sustained  against  (be  French  Marshal  Suchet.and  tbedreud- 
ful  massacre  of  its  inhabitants  when  the  pl.ice  was  stunned. 
4.  N.W.  of  Tarragona  is  Rous,  u thriving  town,  which  lius 
rapidly  risen  during  the  last  thirty  years.  It  has  nianiifac- 
turies  of  brandy  and  linueurs.  and  24,Ut)0  inliabitaiits.  who 
carry  on  a trade  by  sea  llirough  the  sinal)  port  of  Saloa,  w hich 
is  six  miles  from  the  town.  5.  Manresa,  N.W.  of  Barcelona 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Llobrogat  and  the  Gardener,  hus 
roanufaciurcK  of  silks  and  gunpowder,  aud  13,000  iuha- 
bilants.  6.  N.W.  of  Manresa  is  Cartlnna  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Gardener,  and  at  the  fool  »if  a rock  of  pure  suit  more 

I than  400  feet  high,  and  nearly  three  miles  in  circumference  at 
, the  base.  The  salt  is  shining,  white,  and  transparent.  7.  Far- 
i ihcr  N.W.  is  Solsona,  with  considerable  maimraclones  of 
woollens  and  hardware.  8,  W.  oCManresa.  and  between  it 
j and  Lerida,  isGervera,with  5000  inhabitants,  and  a umver- 
I sity,  which  has  been  transferred  hero  from  Barcelona.  9.  Ma- 
; tanN.  a commercial  town  on  the  sea-coast,  sixteen  miles  N.E. 
j of  Barccloii.’i,  in  a country  rich  in  wine,  has  manufactories  of 
j cottons,  silks,  lace,  und  glass,  and  13,000  inhabitants.  10.  Far 
ihcr  N.E.  but  inland  is  Osialrieh,  a strong  place,  which 
j commands  the  road  leading  from  Barcelona  into  the  N-  dis. 

I trirtsof  Catalonia.  1 1.  N.  of  Ostalrichis  Gerona.  on  the  right 
j bunk  of  thuTer  und  ut  itscontliieiico  with  theOna.  Gerona  is 
a strong  place  and  has  sustained  many  sieges,  is  a bishop  s 
see.  and  has  6('U0  inhabitants.  The  territory  urouiid  is  one 
of  the  best  cultivated  in  Catalonia:  it  produces  corn,  wine, 
oil.  und  lemons  in  abundance.  12.  Further  up  the  Ter  is 
\'ich,  a bishop’s  see  with  manufactories  of  woollens  and  cot- 
tons, and  12,006  inUabitants.  In  the  neighbourboixt  are 
found  amethyst?,  topazes,  and  coloured  crvsiaU,  which  are 
carried  to  Barcelona  and  worked  by  the  jewellers  of  that 
city.  1.3.  N.  of  Vich  is  Ripoll,  with  inaimlactories  of  fire- 
locks und  bayonets.  14.  Olot,  in  the  valley  of  the  Fliivia, 
with  14,006  inhabitants,  carries  on  a cunsiderublo  transit 
trade.  15.  Figuoras,  a town  aud  fortress  near  the  French 
j frontiers,  has  7000  inhabitants.  Much  local  iidbrnialioti 
concerning  Catalonia  may  be  derivevi  fnini  Major  Vneani’s 
' Slvria  drlle  r’u»n;HJgw«  e dcf^li  Assedii  dculi  llaHani  in  /*-- 
1 t/a/ 1 81)8  uf  I SI  3,  3 vols.  4to.,  witii  an  atlas,  Milan, 

I 1S23-5  : a work  valuable,  not  only  fur  its  military,  but  idau 
I for  its  biaiorutul  and  geographical  details.  The  Italian 
irwi'iis  were  employed  thidly  in  Citabinia. 

Tlic  Catalonians  are  spirited,  indiisirluus,  and  bold:  the 
educated  clu'ses  aro  Bociablc,  well  inforiiicd,  and  fund  of 
strangers;  the  lower  onlers  arc  boisterous  ami  rude ; they 
arc  industrious  and  brave,  and  make  cxcoUeiit  guerillas. 
Their  language  is  a dialect  of  the  Rumauce  or  laugue  d'Oe. 
which  wMa  hp  ken  at  one  time  all  over  the  south  of  Eunqie. 
U difters  however  ficin  the  Valenctan,  and  ka.s  liocomc 
nii.xed  up  wilU  Castilian  words,  7*he  following  is  a speci- 
men of  It.  being  the  title  of  au  old  book  of  cu?v>iii  house 
rv‘gulaiious  i.ssuc*l  by  their  Cortes:  ‘ Crquiols  del  drels  y 
nitres  cose.s  del  general  del  Piinciput  de  L'atbalunya  y com- 
lats  de  Rossollo  (UoussiHon)  y Ccrd-Hiyu.  fell  cn  Curls  gene- 
rals dolAny  I4SI  fins  ell  le  Any  1364  inclu.?ive,y  dels  dreU 
qtie  per  priwlica  \ ultrauii-nJe  kc  jiAguon.  Per  mananient 
(ieU  moll  liluslrcfi  Sey  nor.s  Dcpuiats  > Onlors  do  Coinptca 
corregits  y cim)|in>vaLs  ah  sos  auctentichs  originals  recondiu 
vn  lo  Arciiiu  de  la  8crtvenia  major  de  la  Casa  de  la  Depu- 
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tatio,  y oiitampati  ab  aniiotaciyus  y iftferimont  de  altrca  Ca* 
piloU,  tic.'  Antic  Koca  of  G«r»na  published  in  the  sixteenth 
centurv  a Otalonian  and  Latin  dictionary. 

CAFALl’A  Syrinucelolia  is  a tree  of  considerable  size, 
to  tlic  natural  order  /f/jfMonmeerr,  and  formerly 
included  m the  uemis  Af^nymo,  from  which  it  dilTera  in 
Imintf  only  two  perfect  stamen*.  When  wild,  it  is  found 
in  sandy  soil,  in  the  iouiliorn  slates  of  North  America,  alonj? 
the  l>nnk*  of  rivers,  where  it  gains  a height  of  40  to  50  feet, 
''ith  a dijincter  of  2 or  3 feet.  In  ihal  slate  iu  branches 
lueoim;  long  an<l  naked,  and  the  beautiful  appearance  of 
the  tnre  at  a younger  age  is  lost.  The  wood  i*  said  to  be 
durable.  It  is  of  rare  wcurrence  in  the  gardens  of  this 
country,  but  when  it  thrives  it  forms  a singularly  beautiful 
tri'C.  hardly  exceeiling  30  feel  in  heii:hl.  and  loaded  in 
May  and  June  with  immense  r|u:mtiiie*  of  large  trumpel- 
sha|M»d  white  llowcrs,  variegated  with  yvlliw  and  purple. 
Many  such  are  seen  on  the  west  of  lyrndVr*,  in  the  villaire= 
of  Hammepimith,  Chiswick,  Tiirnlumi  Green,  SiC.  The 
leaves  usually  grow  in  threes  ; tliey  ba^e  a heart-shaped 
ouiline.  are  downy  underneath,  and  a:o  from  8 to  12  inelies 
in  diameter.  Tlio  jHids  are  from  12  i»  |5  inches  long,  ta- 
^hng.  and  filled  with  winged  s»Oi‘d9,  having  a small  tuft  of 
hair  at  their  summit.  Some  of  the  Aiiicricttn  bofxnists  have 
an  idea  ihat  it  is  not  an  actual  aborieinal  iniiuHtantuf  the  , 
United  Slates,  because  it  is  generally  t Hind  in  the  vicinity  ' 
of  linbitations.  Indian  encampments,  kij.  I 

CATA'NIA  (tlie  antient  Kordi-p;.  Ciitano),  a city  m 
Sicily,  llie  capital  of  the  Intendvnta  oi’  pruvmce  of  Uie  5ame 
name.  The  province  is  hounded  to  ihoN.  and  N K.  by  that 
of  .Messma.  N.W,  by  that  of  Palermo.  W.  by  CaUtanisctia,  » 
S.  by  Siracusa,  and  E.  by  the  sea.  Ic.  i*  55  miles  in  longUi  ! 
from  S,E.  to  N.W.,  and  alsmt  35  in  it>  grwate^i  breudiii, 
and  has  a population  of  '.’ySHOO,  distuhiitvd  in  three  dis-  ' 
trict*.  Catania,  Caliagirono,  and  Nicosia.  7'ho  pluii  of 
Cutania,  20  m>le*  lung  and  15  broaii.  is  the  largest  plain  iii  i 
tlie  island,  and  profliiees  a great  qu  antity  of  corn.  The 
lower  hills  and  vallcvH  which  belong  Iu  the  mast  of  yEtna 
produce  excellent  wine.  Oil,  silk,  ami  all  kintU  of  fruit  are  ; 
the  other  chief  proilucts  of  Iho  country. 

The  town  of  t'ntaiiia  is  on  the  sea-coast,  at  the  foot 
of  the  most  S.  offset*  of  Aitna,  in  37®  29'  N.  lat.,  and  1 5"  S' 
E.  long.  Though  not  the  largest,  it  is  the  kaiidioniofi  mwn 
in  Sicily,  and  has  a population  of  about  43,000.  (Orlidani, 
Dizionarin  Gtygra/ico  iMht  Sicilii.  1819;  Kenri^fori,  j 
Stiitistico.  183.3  ; Neigebtur  ylvcj*  it  only  lO.ftOO.)  ' 
CaUinia  w,a>i  a cfjlony  from  Naxus  in  Sicdy  . which  Naxus 
was  fuunclwl  by  a cidony  from  Cbalcis  in  Euboea.  (Thucyd.,  I 
vi.  3.)  Catania  suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  lietween  the 
( 'art  li  agin  inns  and  Symeusu,  and  «a«  afterwards  taken  by 
llie  Romans  in  the  first  Punic  war,  who  plundered  it  of  its  | 
riclics  and  statues.  Among  other  thing*,  a siiiwlial  from  j 
Catania  was  sent  to  Rome  and  placed  on  thu  rostra,  in  I 
nniietit  as  well  as  modern  times.  Catania  has  suffered  : 
greatly  from  earthquakes  and  the  eruptions  of  /tlna,  one  of 
w Inch  Is  reroidcnl  by  Thucydides  (iii.  1 1 C)  as  having  taken 
place  n.c.  425  ; and  ho  mentions  another  ns  said  to  have 
Iiappcned  n.c.  4?5.  The  great  earthquake  of  1693  destroyed 
if.  l»iit  iho  town  has  been  rompleUdy  rebuilt  since  that  time. 
'I'lie  streets  arc  wide  nnd  regular,  and  the  buildings  are  hnnd- 
somy.  being  mostly  built  of  lava,  faced  with  limestone  nnd 
enriched  with  marble.  The  penple  ofCatanin  in  general  have 
a Wtter  nnd  mure  cheerful  appearance  than  those  of  the  other 
Sicilian  towns;  there  is  considcrablo  beauty  among  the  fair 
sex.  and  the  upper  classes  are  sociable,  well  informed,  and 
very  civil  to  strangers.  Several  of  their  noblemen  have  dis- 
tingiiishwl  thcm.sclves  for  their  love  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Tlie  old  prince  of  Bi.«cnri,  in  the  la.si  century,  formed  a 
jplendid  collection  of  hculplures,  medals,  gems,  nnd  other 
antiques.  Ttic  Cavnliere  Giocni  has  formed  a rich  collec- 
tion in  natural  hiiitorv.  nnd  has  inslitutc<l  the  ncademv  of 
natnrul  sciences  which  Wars  his  name,  and  publishes  va- 
luable memoirs.  The  Canon  Rccujkto.  rermra,  and  other 
leariii’d  men  who  have  investigated  tin-  phenomena  of  iUtna, 
li.ivc  also  f<Mm«d  valuable  collci-tiuns.  Tl»euniv«Tsiiy,  which 
W.1?  fuundod  by  Alfonso  of  Aingon  in  I 1 15,  is  rivquentwl  by 
nl>i)ut  500  ffttnents,  aad  has  a good  library,  ubu-h  is  open 
|i>  tlie  public.  The  tplendid  ^ncdieimo  inminstcr)'  and 
church  of  San  Nicol6  d'Arena  is,  after  Mafia  in  Portugal, 
the  larg'Ni  and  finest  reonastie  building  in  Europe,  The 
monks  arc  wraltliy,  ami  have  a raaseum  and  a g.-illcry  of 
paintings.  The  t-athcdral  of  (.'atania,  dedicated  to  Santa 
Agato,  IS  a vast  luiltliiig . the  front  is  ornamented  with  fiue 


granite  columns  taAen  from  the  theatre  of  the  antitrnt  city. 
In  the  square  before  it  it  a fountaia,  with  an  elephant  made 
of  lava,  bearing  on  its  back  a small  granite  olHilisk.  Catania 
abound*  with  charitable  institutions,  such  as  hospiiBl*. 
bouse*  for  the  destitute,  a Magdalen,  and  a scIkhiI  m whu  ll 
40  boy*,  the  son*  of  arti-sans,  are  educated  and  br.muht  up 
to  various  trades.  Of  tlio  distinguiKhwl  men  uf  rauma, 
Mongilore  gives  a lung  list  in  hit  Btbitothefa  Stculu.  The 
IKirtof  Cutania  is  only  fit  for  small  crab,  by  means  of  which 
however  a considerable  export  trade  is  canied  on  in  wine, 
corn,  oil,  almond*,  figs,  soda,  manna,  silk,  cheese,  inac-caroni. 
amber,  which  is  found  at  the  a>sliiary  <if  the  river  Giarretla. 
lava,  and  snow  from  j^itna.  which  is  sent  to  Maliu.  The 
eVtanese  say,  ‘ So  Cuiauia  ave^se  iwrt.i.  Palermo  ^arla 
morto,'  meaning  that  il  ihcv  hiul  a go-xl  luirhour.  their  city 
l wouM  Ijerome  fur  greater  than  Palermo.  Catania  has  a 
I Gran  Cortc,  or  upper  tribunal  f«)rcivd  and  mininal  causes. 

' The  town  h.TS  eontidcrahW  laiuiicipel  privih-ges.  whi<hibe 
iiihabitaiilA  msiniain  ami  exenruw  with  tpini  and  2c»|. 

CalUginme,  the  second  town  in  the  province  of  Citania, 
in  bmlt  on  two  hills  juineil  together  by  a bridge;  it  h;is 
sevaral  paUM-e#.  a royal  college,  a tow’n-houiw.  ^lente  nt 
PiotL  and  ab<mi  90,090  inhabitanta.  (nxid  {xiuery  i*  made 
iri  this  place.  CaUagtrone  is  a oormpinm  of  Csist'«  (iiruiie; 
the  wurd  Calata,  or  Kalst,  is  Arabic,  and  hignifies  an  euii- 
nviicv,  'I  hcro  atv  several  U«wn-<  in  Hirily,  the  namo  of 
whicli  U-gms  with  Calata,  as  CalHtAsctU'tta.  Culafaiiuietiii, 
&c..  l>emg  the  namo*  tpvoii  l«>  ihvia  by  thu  Sorawti*  during 
tUcir  sway  nvvr  Sicily. 


illrtilih  MMPaBi.  A<Un»i  »i(«.  Sdtar.  ^rniiu.] 


Nicosia  is  luiilt  on  a mountain,  with  12,000  inhaltitants. 
who  live  chiefly  iw  agriculture.  The  neighbouihooii 
abiuinds  witli  tmnnral  waior,  and  has  a mine  of  rock  salt. 
(Neigobaiir.)  Aci  Utale  stands  on  % lava  rock,  which  pro- 
jects into  the  sea  at  the  R.  biMw:  of  /Knia,  with  a cast  In  abo\  o 
it  on  a higher  cliff,  which  forms  a little  town  by  itself.  Santa 
Venera  is  the  protci  trvHs  of  Aci.  PatemS,  the  antient 
Hyhia  Major,  which  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  a Sicilian 
family,  who  arc  the  riclicst  laiidhoMcrs  in  Sicily,  Iws  lO.oOO 
inhabitants,  many  convents  and  dmnlics,  and  a fruiitul 
territory.  Adenm,  at  the  S.\V.  base  of  .luna.  has  60U0  in- 
habitants; and  San  Eilippo  d'Argiro.  the  antient  Agvriuiu, 
ha*  7000.  The  otlior  towns  arcTrama,  Nieolosi,  and  Ifronte. 

CATAPLASMS,  or  poultice*,  are  substances  applie«i  ex- 
ternally to  different  part*  of  the  htdy.  cither  to  allay  pain 
and  repress  inflammation,  or  more  frequently -to  promote 
intlammalion  or  its  conseqiienocs.  and  lessen  the  pain  at- 
tending it.  Fur  the  former  purpose  they  are  applied  cold 
and  generally  contain  a preparation  of  lead;  for  the  latter 
they  are  of  different  degrees  of  temperature.  When  it  is 
intended  to  hasten  the  progress  of  inflammation  so  as  to 
load  to  suppuration,  pollUi(^es  should  be  of  a*  high  a tem- 
perature as  the  part  will  War.  but  of  a lower  temperature 
when  they  are  use<l  as  mere  emollients.  The  material  of 
which  the  p>iu1tice  is  made  influences  its  action,  but  those 
are  best  which  have  the  power  of  retaining  heat  and  roots- 
ture  for  the  greatest  length  of  time.  The  tneal  of  linseed, 
especially  if  the  oil  ha*  not  been  expressed  previous  to  re- 
ducing the  seed*  to  powder,  is  the  best  for  all  common  pur- 
poses; hut  John  Hunter  complained  that  this,  and  all 
poultices,  were  generally  made  loo  thin.  For  application 
to  n limited  space,  such  n.s  the  lip  nr  eyelid,  a roasted  apple 
or  fig  is  heat;  nnd  a roosted  onion  is  the  most  suitable  are 
plication  to  a boil.  Poultices  are  seldom  change<l  with  suffi- 
cient frequency.  A fresh  poultice  should  alway*  bo  applied 
before  the  one  before  it  has  l>ccome  cold,  when  the  object  ia 
to  expedite  the  maturation  of  a Rwcllmg  and  bring  about 
suppuiation.  \Vlicn  the  surface  is  broken  and  suppuration 
going  on,  it  is  not  necessary  to  change  tho  poultice  so  fre- 
quently, os  it  is  desirable  to  exclude  the  air  as  much  as 
possible.  To  cleanse  ulcers,  the  carrot  pouUicu  i.*  a good 
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application,  ami  when  there  is  much  irritability  or  fmlor,  I 
the  vest  poultico,  or  one  containinp  charcoal  finely  pow-  ! 
Oercil,  is  host.  The  face  of  a poultice  is  often  coated  with  i 
oil,  and  aometimea  powdered  camphor  or  red  bark  may  be  i 
sprinkled  on  it,  according  to  the  object  in  view, 

CATAPULTA.  [AurttLSUY,  p.  41«.] 

CATARACT  (Gr.  <carn(Spdjcri}c,  in  its  most  common  sense, 

* a fall  of  water  over  steep  rocks,'  also  * a door  that  shuts  to,' 

* a bolt,  barrier,  or  obstruction,’  from  *arn(p)-p»i7-M'/n,  to 
break  down  or  interrupt),  is  on  opacify  of  the  crystalline 
lens  or  its  capsule,  whicli  obstructs  the  transmission  of  light 
to  the  retina,  and,  according  to  its  degree,  impairs  or  destroys 
the  sight. 

To  understand  its  nature,  and  the  means  adopted  for  its 
cure,  the  following  anatomical  facts  must  l>c  borne  in  mind. 
The  fomm  or  front  of  the  eyeball  is  a tough,  transparent, 
and  slightly  prolul»erant  shell,  firmly  unite<l  to  the  sderntic 
coat  or  white  part  of  the  eye.  Imraeiliotply  behind  tho 
cornea  is  a space  filled  by  a watery  fluid,  tho  aqueous  hu- 
mour. in  which  the  coloured  imis  suspcndetl  like  a screen. 
This  membrane,  attached  by  its  outer  edge  to  the  sK’lcrotic 
near  its  iuuction  with  the  cornea,  has  the  power  of  contrac- 
tion and  expansion,  so  as  to  limit  the  admission  of  light 
through  its  ceniral  opening  culled  the  pupil  to  the  amount 
l>esl  adapted  for  vision.  Behind  the  ins  and  nearly  touch- 
ing it  is  lhecry*/a//»«e  lens,  incloserl  in  a transparent  mem- 
branous capsule,  which  is  attached  to  what  arc  rallerl  the  . 
riliart/  processes  behind  the  external  Iwi'iler  of  the  iris.  ! 
The  narrow  interval  between  the  lens  and  utea  or  posterior 
surface  of  tho  iris  is  called  tlic  posterior  chamber;  the 
m >ro  ample  space  which  separates  the  iris  from  the  cornea 
is  called  the  anterior  chamoer.  The  crystalline  is  a trans- 
parent sticky  substance  of  high  refracting  power,  firmer 
towards  the  centre  or  nucleus,  more  soft  as  it  approaches 
the  capsule,  to  which  it  very  slightly  adheres.  It  is  nearly 
Ibt  in  front  nml  swells  out  behind  iitiu  a considerable  con- 
vexity imbedded  in  a corresponding  hollow  of  (he  ritreuwi 
humour.  This  fluid  fills  up  tho  ruroaming  space  in  tho 
globe:  it  is  inclosed  in  n pellucid  luembrano  terme<l  the 
A^a//>i(/,  and  seems  to  consist  of  water  contained  in  the  in- 
fersiices  of  a fine  cellular  structure,  which,  dividing  it  into 
separate  {xirtiuns,  gives  it  a semi-geU-uinous  con^istencc. 
The  delicate  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  called  the  retina 
is  placed,  like  u cup  with  the  concavity  furwanls,  imme- 
diately behind  the  hyaloid,  the  edges  advancing  as  fur  as 
the  atlaoliment  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  ; it  consequently 
inrloses  the  whole  of  iho  vitreous  humour.  j 

T)m  disease  we  are  now  in  a condition  to  describe  is  di-  I 
vided  into  true  and  spurious  cataract.  Tho  latter  term  is  ' 
applied  to  an  obstruction  which  arises  from  an  opaque  film  ! 
of  purulent  lymph  thrown  out  by  inttamnmliou  between  ' 
the  uvea  and  the  capsule,  ofion  producing  adhesion  between  | 
these  parts,  and  passing  like  a gauze  blind  across  the  pupil.  , 
The  usual  mean*  which  control  iullammalion  in  other  cases 
niuy  be  used  in  this,  and  sometimes  cfl'ect  a cure,  but  no  I 
o]>emtii>n  i»  applicable  to  it;  it  may  arise  from  injury,  and  I 
occurs  ocu?8sionally  in  gout  and  rheumatism  and  in  some  I 
forms  of  secondary  syphilis.  The  anlients  appear  to  have  I 
Considered  all  cataracts  to  bo  of  this  nature.  I 

True  cataract  is  of  three  kinds:  lenticular,  when  tho  I 
opacity  is  confined  to  the  lens ; eap.-'Ular,  when  the  capsule  | 
only  U afiected;  and  capsulo- lenticular  when  both  struc- | 
turos  participate  in  the  disease.  The  term,  when  used 
simply,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  lens  itself.  | 

Lenticular  cutaracl.—  t\n  Important  practical  division  ofi 
this  com]dainl  is  into  the  hard  and  soft  kinds.  The  for- 
tner  is  the  most  frequent,  and  is  the  variety  usually  met ' 
with  in  advancing  ago.*  Though  calleil  Aarrf  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  distinction,  it  may  have  any  consistence,  from  that 
which  is  iialurnl  to  the  part,  or  loss,  to  the  tenacity  of  wax. 
The  opacity  generally  begins  in  the  nucleus  behind  the 
centre  of  the  pupil,  and  is  at  first  of  a bluish-while  colour, 
like  milk  and  water.  This  gradually  spreails  towanls  the 
rirrumference,  the  nucleus  in  the  mean  time  assuming  an 
amlier-culourcd  or  brownish  hue,  which  sometimes  becomes 
ns  dark  as  mahogany,  nml  may  extend  through  Iho  whole 
Ions.  The  firmness  of  the  cataract  is  found  to  bear  a closi* 
relation  to  the  depth  of  tho  tint.  Both  eyes  maybe  afiiTled 
at  once,  but  hard  cataract  more  commonly  liegtns  in  one 
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eye  ; and  after  a certain  time,  from  a few  months  to  several 
years,  the  other  becomes  alTccted  in  the  same  manner,  and 
all  useful  vision  is  thus  eventually  destroycil.  In  this  kitid 
of  cataract  the  lens  is  almost  always  diminished  in  hulk,  so 
that  upon  examination  it  may  bo  seen  to  he  at  some  dis- 
tance behind  the  pupil,  the  movements  of  which  remain 
free  and  unembarrassed. 

Soft  cataract  is  more  frequently  single,  and  prevails  in 
childhood,  and  the  middle  period  of  life.  In  this  form  of 
the  complaint  the  lens,  instead  of  shrinking,  commonly  en- 
larges. so  as  to  obliterate  the  posterior  chamber,  and  press 
the  iris  forward  towards  the  cornea.  Il-s  texture  is  every- 
wliero  changed  and  softoneil : it  may  bo  converte<l  into  a 
turbid  fluid,  in  which  case  tho  more  opaque  particles  are 
sometimes  observed  to  subside  during  rest;  or  it  may  have 
the  consistence  of  soft  cheese.  The  opacity,  often  streakcil 
and  mottled  at  first,  is  also  general  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  is  found  to  occupy  tho  wliole  pupil  even  when 
dilated  hi  the  utmost  by  artificial  means.  The  discoloration 
varies  in  shade  fioni  a mere  cloud  to  the  whiteness  of  milk  ; 
ami  in  the  latter  ca.<ve  the  light  is  more  completely  inter- 
cepted lb  >n  by  the  darkest  hard  cataract,  which  always 
retains  ;»  degree  of  horny  transparency,  adraitiing,  for  in- 
stance, the  dUtinction  of  shade  from  sunshine ; whereas,  in 
tho  most  opaque  soft  cataract  light  can  barely  be  dUtin 
guished  from  darkness. 

There  is  a kind  of  central  opacity  moro  allied  to  the  soR 
than  the  hard  hpecics,  in  which  the  nfieciion  is  confined  to 
the  nucleus,  ami  sometimes  circumscribed  to  a more  speck 
in  its  centre,  tho  rest  of  the  lens  remaining  traiiKparent. 
This  affection  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  infancy,  if  it 
be  not  absolutely  confined  to  that  age. 

Capsular  or  membranous  cataract  commonly  appear.^  in 
specks  or  streaks  of  a pearly  or  chalk-whitc  colour,  without 
the  bluish  tint  which  prevails  in  the  early  stages  of  iKilh 
tho  former  kinds,  and  more  frequently  affects  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  capsule  than  the  jiustorior.  In  the  fortm-r 
situation  it  is  close  to  the  pupil,  and  is  plainly  convex ; in 
the  latter  it  is  concave,  but  is  not  so  readily  distingulsbetl, 
as  it  lies  deeper  and  is  seen  through  the  lens,  itself  usually 
opaque  at  the  same  time : indeed  some  have  doubted  the 
f' separate  existence  of  opacity  in  the  ]«wterjor  layer  of  the 
' capsule,  ami  it  is  certainly  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  in 
tho  anterior  layer. 

Capsulo-lenticular  cataract,  or  that  in  which  both  hlrnc- 
lures  are  implicated,  is  much  more  common.  In  such  ca.>^.‘S 
the  lens  is  usually  in  the  softened  slate  already  descrilK'd. 
Congenital  cataracts  are  generally  of  this  nature : the  upa- 
city.  if  not  central,  licing  unifonnly  diffused,  and  the  cun- 
sUtenos  never  greater,  and  usually  much  less,  than  in  the 
healthy  state.  It  frequently  prevails  among  members  of 
the  same  family ; and  ha.s  a ^culiarity  which  renders  an 
early  ]^rformancc  of  tho  o|icration  of  essential  iinporlunce. 
This  consists  in  a constant  rolling  and  unsteady  motiun  of 
tho  eye-ball,  which  may  iMjcomo  habitual,  and  preclude  tho 
p.Ttient  from  ever  acquiring  the  power  of  direeliiig  the  eyes 
at  will  towards  an  object.  Tlic  capsular  varieties,  especially 
those  which  commence  in  the  anterior  layer,  are  more  fre- 
quently tho  result  of  injury,  and  complicated  with  inllam- 
matorv  conditions  of  the  constitution  or  of  the  eye  itMdf, 
than  those  in  which  the  opacity  is  confined  to  the  lens.  These 
last,  especially  tho  hard  cataracts  of  advanced  life,  are  often 
strictly  local  affoctiona.  and  can  neither  be  classeil  with 
inflammatory  disorders,  nor  traced  to  any  cunstitutional 
cau«c. 

The  symptoms  cxjierienctHl  by  a person  affected  with  cata- 
ract may  readily  bo  imagined.  The  svroplom  first  perceived 
is  a dim  haziness  of  sight,  as  if  a mist  or  a thin  veil  were 
inter|}osed  between  the  object  and  the  eye.  The  ohscurily 
is  greatest  in  direct  vision ; in  hard  cataract,  l>c<*ause  the 
opacity  is  originally  central ; in  soft,  because  the  direct 
rays  pass  through  the  thickest  part  of  the  lens,  while  those 
which  enter  laterally  are  transmitted  nearer  to  the  edge, 
which  is  comparatively  thin.  The  sight  is  belter,  fur  the 
same  reason,  in  weak  liglil.  and  with  the  buck  tumetl  to  the 
window,  than  in  strong  light : for  the  pupil  in  the  latter 
case  is  contracted,  and  permits  the  passage  of  the  rays  only 
through  the  middle  of  the  Iciis.  Hence  also  the  advantage 
derived  in  all  cases  from  dropping  (he  juice  uf  tho  lielia- 
donna  or  tleadly  nightshade  into  the  eye,  which  w ith  simio 
other  Sedative  vegetable  p<>isons,  has  the  remarkable  pro 
jierty  nf  dilating  the  pupil  bv  some  specific  action  on  the 
iris  independently  of  the  retina.  It  is  a cui'ious  eircum- 
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fttnncc  that  this  effect  U not  impaired  by  repeated  appli*  romuins  in  the  other;  nor  by  the  method  of  extraction  in 
cations.  both  eyes  at  the  same  time : nor  U an  opration  vrarrentable 

None  of  the  varielie*  of  true  cataract  are  subject  to  the  in-  wIk  ii  tlio  patient  cannot  distinguish  light  from  darkness 
fluemre  of  any  known  mcflicinal  remedy,  whatever  may  have  which  pi\)vos  that  some  other  cause  of  blindness  exists  in- 
been  put  forward  U)  the  contrary  to  serve  interested  pur-  dejfendenliy  of  cataract ; nor  if  the  iris  or  other  membranes 
p.)ses;  nor  is  it  at  all  hkely  that  any  remedy  exists  with  in  front  of  the  crystalline  be  disorganixed  by  previous  in- 
powers capable  of  acting  upon  parts  so  obscurely  organized,  Ilaramaiion.  Many  other  cases  might  be  enumeratwl  in 
and  so  completely  out  of  the  courM*  of  the  circulation.  No  which  an  operation  is  of  questionable  propriety.  On  the 
Tessels  have  ever  been  discovered  in  the  lens  under  any  whole,  however,  cataract  may  thus  be  cured,  and  useful  or 
ronditjon  of  that  part ; and  it  is  probably  as  little  endowed  even  prfect  vision  restored  in  a large  proportion  of  rases, 
with  vitality  as  the  hair  and  nails.  Consequently,  all  the  The  pain  of  the  operation  itself  is  very  inconsiderable,  nor 
palliation  the  case  acimils  of  is  limited  to  tho  local  applies-  does  any  disfigurement  or  incoiivonicncu  arise  if  it  be  skil- 
tion  of  bi'lludonno,  attention  to  the  general  stutu  of  the  fully  pcrrnruiei!. 

health,  and  care  in  removing  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  CATARRH,  or  CORY  ZA,  that  is.  catarrh  in  the  strict 
with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  sometimes  complicated,  sense  of  the  term,  commonly  called  cold,  consists  of  infUni- 
A radical  cure  can  only  bo  brought  about  by  the  actual  malion  of  that  prtion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air 
removal  of  the  cataract.  passages  which  lines  the  nostrils,  liitlammation,  though 

Nhu'h  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  tho  m<«t  often  siriclly  confined  tt>  this  portion  of  the  lining  mem- 
eligible  way  of  effecting  this  object : but  it  is  now  well  un-  braiie,  when  it  gives  rise  to  the  symptoms  known  under  tho 
derstood  that  each  of  the  methods  propise^l  may  be  the  best  namo  of  common  coM,  or  coryza,  is  very  apt  to  extend  be- 
in  its  turn,  and  that  tlie  point  can  only  be  determined  by  yond  tho  nostrils,  when  it  proiluces  other  diseases  which 
the  circumstances  of  tho  particular  caiko.  are  dl«tinguislu:d  by  different  names:  when,  for  example. 

All  the  oporaltons  for  cataract  may  be  classeil  under  the  inflaminalion  extends  from  tho  nostrils  into  the  fiental 
three  heads,  as  they  are  calculated  to  effect,  either  its  ex-  sinusen,  pain,  and  a sense  of  weight  in  the  head  being 
triaction;  its  displacement  from  the  axis  of  vision;  or  its  superadrled  to  the  symptoms  of  coryza,  the  affection  is  called 
absorption  or  solution.  gmvetlo,  catarrhal  headache,  or  cold  in  the  head ; when 

Extraction  is  comraunly  effected  in  the  following  man-  inliammat’oii  extends  to  the  back  part  of  tho  throat,  tho 
ncr:— A fine  triangular  knife,  sharp  at  the  point  and  the  affectinn  is  called  cynanche  catarrhalis,  or  catarrhal  sorc- 
obhfiue  edge,  and  having  iho  Imck  in  a straight  line  with  the  throat:  when  to  tho  larynx,  laryngitis;  and  when  to  the 
handle,  and  the  Hat  of  tlic  blade  tow'ards  the  eye.  is  steadilv  bronchi,  bronchitis.  [Buoxchitis.} 

and  quickly  passed  through  the  upjwr  or  lower  half  of  the  ' The  symptoms  of  coryza  are  a sense  of  uneasiness,  full  • 
cornea,  as  near  to  the  iris  ns  possible  without  touching  it.  i ness,  hekt,  and  stuffing  in  the  nostrils,  frequent  sneezing, 

A needle  slightly  curved  at  the  point  is  insinuated  under  diminished  acuteness  ur  total  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell, 
the  Hap  thus  formed,  and  brought  to  boar  upon  the  front  of)  together  with  a slight  impediment  to  tho  respiration,  occa- 
the  capsule  so  as  to  lacerate  it ; upon  gentle  pressure  of  the  j siutiml  by  the  imjwded  transmission  of  tho  air  through  the 
globe  the  lens  slips  out  of  the  capsule,  and  easily  distending  i nostrils  to  the  lungs,  in  conscf|uencc  of  the  swelling  of  tho 
the  pupil  csca|K.’s  through  llio  wound  in  the  cornen.  which  membrane,  tho  degree  of  the  swelling  being  always  in  pro- 
Euon  heals  in  favimrable  cases,  and  the  sight  is  restored,  portion  to  the  seventy  of  the  inliammation.  [Hronchitis.] 
Spectacles  suitably  convex  must  afterwards  bo  worn  as  a Though  the  mainscMUof  inllammation  in  coryza  is  always 
comptmsation  for  tho  refractive  power  of  the  lens.  This  in  tho  lining  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  yet  very  consumily 
operation  is  chielly  suited  to  the  hard  cataract  and  the  a suffieient  degree  of  it  extends  to  the  frontal  sinuses  to 
adult  age.  It  is  inexpedient  in  gouty  and  inllammablo  ^>cc:ision  some  uneasiness  there,  inducing  a sense  of  fulness, 
suhjects,  and  when  the  eye  is  cither  loo  prominent  or  too  heal,  weight,  and  even  pain  across  the  forehead.  Occa- 
di’cp  in  the  orbit.  sionally,  ton,  the  membrane  which  lines  the  tube  thiougU 

Ltisplocemcnt  of  the  lens  from  tho  axis  of  vision,  which  which  the  tears  pass  into  the  nose  becomes  so  much  swollen 
W.19  tile  inetlunl  practised  by  the  anlicnts,  w effected  in  that  the  tears  cannot  enter  it,  an<l  consequently  How  over 
several  ways;  the  most  usual  is  that  called  depression  or  the  cheek  ; whilu  the  external  membrane  which  is  rolleeti'd 
rituchitig  (from  tho  French  courher,  to  lay  down).  A sharp  over  tho  eye  itself  participates  in  the  intlaiumalury  affection, 
necille,  with  edges  which  cut  a little  way  from  the  {^int,  is  and  l>ecomes  reddened  and  painful.  ^ 

introduced  perpendicularly  through  the  sclerotic,  near  its  Tlieso  local  di.<,ordors  are  often  tho  only  symploms  which 
junction  with  the  cornea,  and  consequently  Iwdiiiid  the  lens; ! exist;  but  whenever  the  disease  is  severe,  the  system  be- 
tho  pupil  haring  liecn  proviously  dilated  by  Itelladonna. ' comes  affected,  and  then  to  those  local  symploms  are  super- 
Tiie  point  is  then  brought  forward  through  the  lens,  which, . ad<led  indications  of  a general  dUturbanco  in  the  economy, 
by  a backward  and  downward  movement  of  the  hand.  These  general  disordered  functions  arc  uniformly  those 
is  drawn  out  of  its  place  behind  the  pupil,  and  lodgetl  | which  indicate  a foverisli  condition  of  the  system,  namely, 
under  it  in  the  vitreous  humour.  Tho  opaque  body  being  { cbilliness  or  coldness  succeeded  by  heat,  dryness  of  the 
tliu.s  removed,  the  sight  immediately  returns;  hut  as  tlie  skin,  lassitude,  stiffucbs,  or  a sense  of  uneasiness,  often 
lens  may  partially  rise  again  into  its  place,  it  is  often  noces- , amounting  to  pain,  in  tho  back  and  limbs,  together  with  a 
vary  to  repeat  the  uperation  at  intervals,  which  has  been  | greater  or  less  degree  of  hca^lachc. 

done  a ilozen  times  w ith  perfect  eventual  success.  The  lens  j Thu  dryness  of  the  membrane  affected,  in  coryza,  tho 
does  not  produce  so  muen  irritation  in  its  new  situation  aa  i first  consequence  of  inflammation,  from  the  suppression  of 
might  naturally  be  expected,  and  it  is  commonly  absorbed  ' sccrolion,  givc.s  rise  to  tho  irrilaiion,  the  itching,  and  the 
in  part  or  wholly  in  the  course  of  time.  This  method  of  sensation  of  heat  in  the  nostrils,  and  more  particularly  at 
operating  is  not  very  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  present  their  entrance.  Next  comes  tho  acrid  fluid  nlreaily  de- 
day. scrilied  [Bronchitis],  which  (lowing  upon  the  upper  lip  and 

The  third  kind  of  operation,  which  is  intended  to  cause  the  anterior  fK)rtion  of  tho  nostrils,  irritates  and  excoriates 
tho  absorption  of  tho  lens,  or  its  solution  in  the  aqueous  them,  and  which,  passing  by  tho  posterior  nares  into  the 
humour,  is  performc<l  much  in  the  same  way  ; but  instead  pharynx,  and  thence  upon  the  epiglottis  and  glottis,  orra- 
of  drawing  the  needle  barkwanl,  the  operator  pushes  it  in  sions  viol^))t  cough ; and  last  of  all  flows  the  bland  fluid, 
through  the  lens  into  tho  pupil,  and  lacerates  the  anterior  with  tho  itimiodiato  subsuUnco  of  all  irritation.  [Bron- 
rapsule.  The  aqueous  humour  is  thus  admitteil  to  act  upon  chitis.]  The  causes  of  coryza  arc  precisely  tho  same  aa 
the  cataract,  which  perhaps,  after  several  repetitions  of  tho  those  of  bronchitis.  * 

operation,  liccomos  aijsorbed  or  dissolved,  and  vision  is  thus  Of  all  the  discuses  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject, 
rotitured.  Tliis  mode  of  operating,  witli  variations  which  catarrh  is  the  most  frequent,  at  least  in  this  climate,  which 
nerd  not  be  detailed,  is  generally  adopted  in  soft  cataract,  is  subject  to  such  sudden  and  great  changes  of  temperature, 
and  always  in  congenital  cases.  and  where  the  atmosphere  is  so  often  lo^od  with  moisture. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  much  discretion  should  1m3  Scarcely  an  individual  passes  through  tho  year  without 
exerrised  in  tho  choice  and  execrution  of  the  operation ; it  suffering  from  it  in  a greater  or  less  degree.  Fortunately 
roust  in  all  cases,  more  especiaUy  in  exlraetion,  be  prerede<l  its  danger  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  its  frequency, 
and  follovred  by  means  calculated  to  prevent  iiillummation.  It  is  never  of  itself  fatal  excepting  in  the  very  young  and  in 
which  often  occurs  in  spile  of  all  precautions,  and  may  tho  very  old.  But  inllamniation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
reuiler  the  operation  worse  than  useless.  It  i*  not  usually  of  the  mratriU,  however  slight  it  may  be  at  first,  is  very  apt 
thought  expedient  to  operate  un  one  eye  while  useful  vision  to  spread  to  other  portiuns  of  the  mumbraue,  to  become 
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gcvcro.  and  consoquenlly  to  occasion  serious  disease.  It  U 
the  constant  Miurce  of  bronchitis,  it  often  terraiiiales  in  in- 
llatumalion  of  the  substance  of  the  lung,  and  it  frequently 
lays  the  foundation  for  consumption.  Hence  whenever 
there  i.s  the  slightest  appreciable  predispo^,ition  to  discaso 
of  the  lung,  a common  cold,  in  however  mild  a form  it  may 
come  on,  ought  to  Ue  attended  to  with  anxious  care.  Every 
year  many  persona  apparently  in  goixl  health  at  iU  com- 
mencement are  dead  before  its  close,  in  consequence  of  two 
or  three  days*  neglect  of  a cold. 

The  disease,  ut  first  local  in  it*  seal,  may  often  be  cure<l 
at  once,  or  at  all  events  its  severity  may  be  lessened  and  its 
duration  shortened  by  the  application  of  a local  remedy ; 
such  as  tho  inhalation  thruugli  the  nostrils  of  the  vapuur  of 
warm  water,  or  what,  perhaps,  is  more  efTectual,  the  vapour 
an  infusion  of  chainumnc  Howers,  or  of  u decoction  of 
ix>]>py-headi.  Tlic  steam  from  tlHsic  heatetl  Iluids  should  i 
be  made  to  pass  through  the  nostrils  for  at  least  the  space  \ 
of  a quarter  of  nn  hour  or  twenty  minutes  at  a time.  It  is  ' 
important  that  the  turai)craturo  of  the  apartment  be  main- 
tained uniformly  at  a moderate  dcgris.',  about  66°,  the 
sleeping  as  well  a*  the  silling-roora.  With  a view  of  deter- 
mining to  the  skin,  so  ns  to  pmduce  a general  and  gentle 
licr^piratiun,  the  feet,  immediately  before  going  to  bed,  may  ' 
be  balhetl  for  twenty  minutes  in  warm  water,  and  the  bod  • 
wanned.  A tumbler  full  of  w ine-whey,  or  a basin  of  warm  | 
gruel,  will  ni\>mote  the  perspiration,  and  under  this  simple  i 
treatment  the  patient  will  often  arit«  in  the  inoniing  with-  j 
out  the  slightest  remains  of  the  di^taac.  A mild  aperient ; 
may  he  often  added  with  advantage. 

When  there  is  any  degree  of  fever,  tho  treatment  must 
be  tiic  same  as  in  bronchitis.  , 

CA'I'AHRIl ACTES.  [Booby, vol. v,, p.l6l : Pknouin.] 
(JATA'STOMUS,  a genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  ' 
abdominal  Malacopterygii  and  family  Cvprinidm.  llie  fishes  ' 
of  this  genus  are  peculiar  to  the  rivers  of  Korlh  America,  I 
and  the  spci'ies  may  be  distinguishetl  from  others  of  tho  | 
raip  section  by  their  having  tho  lips  thick  and  pendent  and  i 
crenated  or  fringed  at  the  etlgcs  ; the  dorsal  fin  short  as  in 
the  genua  Lcudscus  (which  contains  the  roach,  dace,  &c.>, 
and  opposite  to  and  above  tho  ventral  fins.  M.  Lesucur  do-« 
scribcH  Htiventeen  species  of  this  genus  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  PhiJadelphia. 

CATCJH,  in  mui^ic,  a composition  of  the  humorous  kind 
for  three  or  fuurvoices,  which  owes  its  origin  to  this  countr}*, 
and  docs  nut  appear  ever  to  have  travelled  out  of  it.  It  is 
a song  of  as  many  versos  or  couplets  as  parts.  Tlie  highest 
part  is  first  sung  through  alone;  the  singer  of  this  goes 
then  to  the  second  part,  the  secoml  voice  takes  the  first,  &tc.. 
and  thus  each  performer  sings  lliruugh  all  the  parts  in  sue-  ' 
cession,  and,  generally,  three  times  over.  The  cairh  de- 
pends  on  the  distribution  of  the  words  among  the  }>erforniera.  [ 
This  is  so  contrived  that  a meaning  is  given  to  the  linos  i 
wholly  different  from  that  which  appears  when  they  are  read  ' 
in  a straightfurw'ard  manner.  Tho  catch  in  ‘the  good  old  ' 
times ' was,  in  most  instances,  abominably  obscene  and  dis-  ' 
gusling.  Among  other  impruvemenls  in  manners  the  abo- 
lition of  such  offensive  productions  deserves  to  be  menlionc'd 
hero.  Some  good  catches,  however,  but  of  later  d.ite,  by 
Webbe,  Callcott,  &c.,  remain,  which  are  exceedingly  face- 
tious. and  such  as  may  be,  ami  are,  introduced  at  any  social 
meeiiiig  w ith  the  greatest  propriety. 

CATCHFLV,  a name  appliuif  to  several  plants,  which' 
have  the  property  of  retaining  insects,  cither  by  their  viscid 
surface,  or  by  some  other  means.  In  Apocynum  aiulro- 1 
sannifoliiira.  and  some  others,  they  are  caught  in  the  hairs 
that  clothe  the  mouth  of  the  c-irolla ; in  Sileno,  by  the  glu-  I 
liiious  substance  that  exudes  from  tho  calyx  ; in  Dionroa, 
hv  the  colli]>sing  of  tho  two  sides  of  the  irrimble  toothed  ! 
loaves.  [I)io.v.«A,  or  Venus's  Hy-lrap.]  1 

(MTEAU,  a small  town  in  France,  on  the  little  I 
river  Reiile  or  Sclle,  a feeder  of  the  Escaul.  It  is  on  a road 
from  Cambray  to  Meiicres,  Id  or  15  miles  from  Cambray;  I 
m 50°  7*  N.  lal..  and  3°  32'  K.  long.  It  belongevl  formerly 
to  tlic  archbishops  of  Cambray,  one  of  whom  built  here  a j 
inagnifircnt  ca.Htle  with  fine  gardens  attached.  The  town 
is  sometimes  called  Le  Catcaii  or  I,e  Chfitcau  Cambresis. 
Here  was  made,  in  1553.  a treaty  of  peace  lictwecn  Henry  II. 
of  France  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  which  was  by  no  moans 
advantageous  to  the  former.  This  town  was  once  fortifiu'd, 
end  has  been  repeatedly  taken  in  tho  w.irs  of  which  the 
Netherlands  ha»  o been  the  scene.  It  was  secured  to  Franco 
b)  Uie  treaty  of  Nimeguen  in  1679. 


In  1832  the  town  had  a population  of  5814;  the  whole 
commune,  of  5946.  Cotton-yarn,  shawls,  soup,  starch,  and 
leather  are  among  the  goods  manufactured  here.  Previous 
to  the  Revolution  there  were  three  nuuiierics  or  monas- 
teries here,  besides  two  parish  churches. 

CATECHISM.  Almost  all  our  ccclcaioMical  terms  are 
of  Greek  origin,  and  almo»t  all  of  tlu-ro  may  he  traced  to 
sonic  word  or  some  expression  in  the  sacroo  writings.  It 
would  perhaps  hardly  be  expected  that  to  eaierhize  comes 
from  a Greek  compound  word  denoting  the  retlection  of 
sound,  the  reverberation  of  the  voice;  yet  such  is 

tlio  fact;  and  the  reason  that  this  wortl  has  established  itself 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  denote  the  mwle  of  instruction  by 
question  and  answer  without  book,  which  is  what  is  pru- 
perlv  meant  by  catechizing,  is  that  Saint  Paul  has  used  the 
won)  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  xiv.,  19,  * that 
by  my  voice  I might  teach  others,'  Tlie  word 

occurs  also  in  other  passages  of  tho  Sacred  Scriptures,  de- 
noting instruction  in  affairs  connected  with  religitm. 

Catechizinif  then,  etvmologically,  and  acrordiiig  to  tho 
primitive  usage,  is  delivering  orally  instruction  in  mi^tiers 
pertaining  to  religion.  ^Vhclhcr  in  this  there  was  any 
thing  in  common  with  the  notions  which  seem  to  have  per- 
radt^  some  of  the  antient  systems  of  divinity,  that  the 
mysteries  were  not  to  (w  committed  to  w'riting,  but  only 
handed  down  tradilionally  from  age  to  age,  may  be  doubted, 
since  the  practice  is  so  easily  explained  on  what  is  a mere 
common-sense  principle.  Chrislianily  was  to  present  her- 
self to  innumerable  {lerMins  w-ho  could  receive  its  truths  by 
the  hearing  of  the  ear,  while  they  were  unable  to  peruse 
any  writings  in  which  it  might  be  presented  to  them.  Such 
persons  there  have  always  been  in  every  Christian  com- 
munity. and  we  are  quite  sure  that  w-hrn  the  Christian 
mi>.sionaries  addressed  themselves  to  nations  but  a htllo 
removed  from  a state  of  barbarism,  this  mode  of  instruc- 
tion was  the  only  mode  in  which  what  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  know  could  be  communicated.  In  such  a state 
of  society  also  their  answers  to  a few  simple  questions, 
which  they  would  easily  learn  by  frequent  repetition,  would 
be  Bccepteil  as  a sufficient  profession  of  faith  entitling  them 
to  baptism,  confirmation,  or  a participation  in  any  Christian 
ordinances. 

What,  in  the  infancy  of  Chri.«tianily%  was  the  mode  of 
communicating  the  elements  of  Christian  truth  to  persons  of 
all  ages,  has  become  in  process  of  time  the  mode  of  making 
such  communications  to  the  minds  of  children  only.  The 
reason  is  obvious : we  have  now  seldom  any  adults  w ho  como 
with  minds  wholly  unfurnished  with  the  elements  of  Chtis- 
tiaii  tnith  ; children  arc  therefore  tho  only  persons  who  now 
need  catecheliral  instruction.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  few 
instances  which  society  oven  in  this  country  does  occa- 
sionally pr^'sent  of  persons  brought  up  in  utter  ignorance  of 
religion  and  its  truths  and  duties.  But  children,  generally 
speaking,  arc  now  tho  only  persons  who  need  this  kind  of 
instruction;  and  when  wo  use  the  terms  catechise  and 
cuterhumcm,  which  last  word  denotes  the  persons  placed 
under  this  mode  of  religious  instruction,  we  refer  them  at 
once  to  children,  and  children  only.  Tlic  more  wi<le  extension 
of  the  ability  to  read  has  rendered  this  mode  of  introducing  to 
the  young  theknowlodgo  of  Christian  principles  and  duties 
of  less  imjiortance,  though  it  is  still  considered  a pan  of 
pastoral  duty  belonging  to  the  Christian  minister  to  cate- 
chize the  young  of  his  flock,  and  thus  to  prepare  them  for 
tho  ceremony  of  confirmation.  To  say  the  (cast,  it  is  an 
impressive  mode  of  communicating  the  clemcnU  of  Christian 
truth,  and  it  serves  throughout  tho  period  of  after-life  to 
cemeut  an  attachment  which  it  is  desirable  should  always 
exist  between  tho  individuals  of  a Christian  flock  and  their 
pa»tor.  Tho  greater  extension  of  the  ability  to  road  has 
also  produced  another  change.  Catechisms  onginally  in- 
tend^ for  the  list*  of  the  instructor  liavc  been  transferred  to 
the  iiistructcf],  who  have  learned  in  them  the  answers  which 
beforetimo  tb^*  were  wont  to  havu  only  from  the  mouth  of 
the  teacher.  By  far  the  most  cdcbrulL-d  among  ourselves 
of  those  cniochisms  is  that  which  is  incorporated  in  the 
Bo»k  of  Common  Pniycr,  an  iiitiinate  ucquainpuicc  with 
w Inch  is  held  to  be  c<scnti.al  to  every  p«;rson  who  is  o can- 
didate for  confirmation.  Innumerable  other  catcJiisms 
have  been  printed,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  seme  of 
which,  however,  though  they  are  called  calechisroj*.  we  re- 
cognize but  faintly  the  irapres>ion  of  the  peculiar  rliarai.‘(cr 
of  this  mode  of  inslrurlion,  thev  being  rulher  Ixslies  of 
Christian  divinity  exhibited  in  the  funn  of  (jujslioQ  ar.  { 
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answer.  Th;<  is  the  eftso  with  the  Racorian  catechism, 
which  contains  the  doctnne  of  the  Polish  Sixiinians.  This 
is  the  caso  with  the  Genevan  catechism,  which  exhibits  at 
much  greater  length  than  we  can  suppose  to  have  been 
designed  to  be  committed  to  memory,  the  principles  of 
Christian  truth  as  protassed  by  tho  pastors  of'  that  city.  The 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  who,  at  a time  when 
Presbyterianism  was  iii  tho  ascendant  in  England,  were 
called  together  to  deviso  a new  form  and  order  of  ('hrislian 
profi.^si(m.  put  firth  two  catechisms:  a larger,  containing  a 
system  of  Christian  doctrine,  with  the  evidence  on  which  iu 
several  parts  wem  supposed  to  rest : and  a smaller,  which 
was  intended  for  the  actual  catechetical  instruction  of  the 
young.  Ikith  these  present  a system  commonly  called 
Calvinistic. 

CATECHU.  The  inspissated  extract  of  Iho  Acacia 
Catechu  is  known  by  this  name;  but  as  there  are  several 
varieties  of  this  substance,  it  is- probable  that  it  is  procured 
from  other  species  of  this  genus  indecxl  is  positively  slated 
by  Dr.  IVallieh.  who  denies  that  any  catechu  is  obtained  Irum 
the  arcra  catechu.  Geiger  affirms  that  one  variety  of  catechu 
is  the  extract  of  nauclca  gambir  (Hunter),  which  however 
is  gciicrally  considered  to  yield  a sort  of  kino.  (See  Nees 
von  E#enl>ccU,  in  Buchner’s  /fcyjcr/.,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  185,  and 
Pierbach,  in  Magaz.  Jur  PharmatHet  vol.  xvii.,  p.  lUG.) 
Indeed  N.  v.  Kscnbcck  confidently  assigns  the  nauclea 
gnmbirosthe  source  of  the  Benj'ol  cuterhu.and  the  acacia 
catechu  as  the  m}urre  of  mu*<  of  the  BumUay  cuUrhu  : a 
statcinent  which  receives  cousiderablc  countenance  front  the 
difTerenl  amount  of  tannin  which  they  rcvpectiwly  contain, 
an  I the  difference  of  their  ivaction  with  the  salts  of  iron ; 
their  specific  gravity  also  rliffers,  that  of  Bombay  being  1 ’39, 
while  lliat  of  Bengal  ia  only  1'28.  i 

At  tho  season  of  the  year  when  the  sap  is  most  pcrfcetly  I 
elaborated,  the  bark  of  the  Acoria  Catechu  is  removed,  and  : 
the  tree  cut  down,  tho  outer  white  part  removed,  and  the  i 
remaining  brown  hcart-woo<l  cut  into  such  pieces  as  can 
be  c.jnvcnicntly  introduced  into  n narrow*muuthed  vessel ; 
water  is  poured  in,  and  then  Imiilvd  down  to  one-half  tho 
original  quantity  ; the  further  inspissating  is  conducted  in 
wide  eurtlieii  vessels.  It  is  tiieii  allowed  to  gtan<l  in  the 
sun,  frequently  turned.  an>l  at  last  transferrevi  to  cloths 
strewcil  over  with  the  ashes  of  cow  s dung,  and  cut  into  four- 
square pieces,  which  are  then  thoroughly  driwl  in  the  sun. 
Tlie  darker  tho  wo>«l  from  which  it  is  obtained,  tho  darker 
the  colour  of  the  extract ; it  has  so  much  the  appearance  of 
a mass  of  earth  as  to  have  )>een  oncu  (amhidertd  such,  and 
called  terra  japonica.  The  farina  or  meal  of  a seed  re- 
sorobling  wheat,  and  ralle<i  Jiachani,  is  often  luixcil  with  it. 
not  as  an  adulteration,  but  to  prevent  the  soft  masses 
adliering  to  each  other. 

Catechu  occurs  cither  in  irregular  pieces  or  in  small  rubes, 
of  a dark  brown  colour;  odour  very  faint;  taste  (>owerfully 
astringent,  afterwanls  btUerisb,  then  sweet.  It  is  nearly 
c^impleuOy  soluble  in  water,  wore  perfectly  in  alcohol. 
Anal)sed*by  Sir  H.  D.ivy. — 

Homimy  Catrehu  yirhled  Bengvd  yielded 
Tannin  , . 109  . . 97 

E^xtractivo  . . Gd  . , 73 

Mucilage  . . 13  « . IG 

Impurities  . . 10  . . 14 

The  Bombay  variety  U preferable . it  is  a valuable  astrin- 
gent, and  inav  be  employed  cither  to  act  immediately  on  tho 
Tnuc4ms  metn(>ranoarthedij!estiveorgans,oron  remotcorgans. 

I II  nil  cases  of  relaxation  of  the  tissues,  either  accoiupanicd  with 
a tiow  of  blood  or  increased  mucous  di>M:harges,  or  without 
any  obvious  discharge,  catechu  renders  great  assistance  in 
re-storing  the  parts  to  a healthy  condition.  In  relaxed  uvula 
or  pap  of  tlie  throat,  causing  in  itation  and  cough,  a por- 
tion of  catechu  ineltetl  slowly  in  the  mouth  is  extremely 
useful.  In  diarrhoea,  from  debility,  catechu  alone,  or  com* 
bined  with  prepared  idialk  and  opium,  U much  cmpluved, 
though  chemists  disa|)prove  of  the  combination,  on  the 
ground  that  an  inert  tannatc  of  lime  is  funned.  It  is  found 
however  to  be  practically  advantageous.  Where  the  debility 
is  great,  aromatics  and  cordials  may  lie  addiKl,  pruvidcrl  there 
be  no  inllaimnatory  condition  of  thcinicstinos,  a point  which 
enould  always  be  most  carefully  inquired  into  before  ad- 
niiiiistering  uslringciits.  [.Avtbincknts.] 

CATEGORY,  the  word  icornyopio  (cortiyofuTt',  to  declare, 
aver),  was  used  by  Aristotle  to  denote  acUs»  of  tilings  con- 
cerning which  some  oiio  common  asscition  may  be  made, 
or,  in  other  words,  which  are  susceptible  of  the  sumo  predi- 


cate. Aristotle's  book  of  Categories  is  the  first  of  the  six 
which  compose  the  Organon. 

By  the  scholastic  authors,  Curio.  TuB'^tius,  Yives,  and 
others,  it  is  asserted  that  this  book  of  Categories  was  written, 
not  by  Aristotle,  but  by  tlie  iieripatelic  philosopher  Andro- 
nicus,  who  revised  and  published  the  works  of  Aristotle  in 
the  first  century  h.c.  Tli«.Te  appears  to  be  little  founda- 
tion for  this  opinion,  since  Ammonius,  Simplicius,  Boethius, 
and  others,  hi  their  commentaries  on  it,  indicate  no  doubt  of 
its  genuineness  ; and  the  reason  for  doubt  assigned  in  (be 
analysis  of  Aristotle's  Logie  by  Dr.  Ueid  in  his  * IntelU-etual 
Bowers,'  1827  (inserted  also  in  Lord  Karnes's  ' Sketches ’), 
namely,  an  Incunsislency  in  the  doctrine  of  the  book  of  (Alle- 
gories, and  tliat  of  the  bcKiks  of  Analytics,  is  not  ruunded  on 
fact;  though  such  nii-conceptioii  iniglit  well  occur  ulMKit 
the  meaning  of  the  first  chapters  of  ihe  Categories,  in  which 
so  much  subtle  and  abstruse  definition  occasioned  by  the 
Greek  language  having  but  one  w»rd,  nvnUt  (ousia),  to  ex- 
press ’siibsiance'  (all  the  cssennal  uinl  accidental  qualities 
of  an  oljettt)  and  *eascncc’  (all  the  csoeiilial  qualities  only). 
Aristotle's  frcipicnt  mention  of  the  book  of  Categories,  and 
above  all,  us  Mr.  I'aytor  in  his  tranrialion  remarks,  the  ob- 
scurity and  difficulty  of  the  sentences,  and  the  invulve<l  dic- 
tion, are  evidence  that  Ari.stnilc  is  the  author.  But  simii.-ir 
classificali  iiisw  oro  formed  before  the  appearance  of  the  Orga- 
non. In  a iieatise  by  the  Pythagorean  philoaopher,  Arcliyla* 
of  Tarentum.  eiuitleil  iripi  roo  rni'nty  (eoncerning  the  uni- 
verse, or,  us  Taylor  savs,  universal  lerins),  the  arrangement 
[ adopted  by  ArisVdlc  was  sd  forth  and  discus^eil.  Tlirongh 
Piati,  the  diaciplo  of  Arehvtas  and  preceplnr  of  Ari>U*tle, 
the  theory  of  the  Arislotclinii  Categories  de»cemli-d  from  the 
school  of  Pythagoras,  in  whose  system  19  was  a number  re- 
plete with  sacred  mystery  (Denarius  Pythagorieus,  by 
Meiirsius,  c.  12  ; and  Pythagorean  Decad.,  in  Theoretic 
Arith.,  by  T.  Tajlor,  e.  12).  The  work  of  Aivhylas  is 
copiously  cited  in  the  commentary  of  Simplicius  on  the  ten 
Categories.  Tlie  extant  fragments  were  also  published 
separately  in  1371,  8vo.,  Venice.  Arch)tas  and  the  other 
Pythagoreans  considered  these  ten  universal  ideas  an  the 
principles  of  all  things — the  causes  of  the  universe, — a d*>c- 
tnne  which  requires  for  explanation  a reference  to  the  Py- 
thagorean and  Platonic  theory  of  idea.s.  By  Aristotle  and  the 
peripatetics  in  general  they  were  pronoseil  merely  as  comjm;- 
neiisivo  forms  of  predication,  by  whicn  the  perplexing  variety 
of  human  ideas  were  sup)H>sed  to  l>c  conveniently  arrangeil 
for  the  use  of  the  dialectician.  All  the  objects  and  modes  of 
human  thought  were  thus  distributed  as  species  under  ten 
surntna  genera,  or  universal  terms,  to  facilitate  a comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  to  vav,  the  w holeph>sieal  and  metaplijsical 
world,  known  and  unknown.  The  names  of  tho  ten  Cate- 
gories. as  enumernted  by  Aristoilo  (Cat.  e.  4,  and  Toj).  1.  i. 
c.  9)  arc— 1,  ovsia  or  ti'  l*m ; 2,  wnoov',  3.  iroiov;  4,  wpi-c 
ri;  3,  ffoe;  G,  won;  7,  8,  iroiirv  ,*  111, 

iruffxnv  ; which  arc  variously  expressed  in  English  by 
iliffcrcnt  writers.  In  Dr.  Whately's  Logic  they  are  ren- 
dered us  follows:  ‘substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation, 
place,  time,  situation,  |xj»scssi  n.  action,  suffering.’  but 
to  perceive  the  meaning  uf  the  Greek  terms,  it  must  be 
obseived  what  Aristotle  compreheinls  under  each  of  iheso 
general  designalioim : fx«i',  for  in>tancc,  is  said  to  signify 
the  Laving  something  attached  to  the  person  ; to  W ‘Loiited, 
armed’  (ro  fx***'  sijpnivu  r«  to  wTXj'rtOtu.  Cat.,c. 

9) ; hut  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Categories  eight  modes  of 
having  are  enumcralefl.  The  first  four  Categories  namely, 
‘oeiTia,  in')9ov,  irp«>c  rt,  ToTnr,'  arc  clalMrately  exjilaineil  by 
Aristotle  in  four  lung  chapters : tlic  definition  of  the  remain- 
ing six  is  dispatched  in  a word  or  two,  but  the  nature  and 
properties  of  all  are  more  fully  defined  incidentally  through- 
out  the  rest  of  his  works.  That  they  are  classifications  only 
of  words  was  maintained  by  some  of  the  antieiit  philosophers 
{Pkiixs.  Arrangements,  by  Harris,  p,  16).  Coiireruing  the 
question  whether  these  universal^  are  real  existeneios  or 
merely  names  or  conceptions,  sih*  tho  remarks  on  the  Real- 
ists and  Numinalists  in  Dr.  Reid's  * Essays,'  c.  3 and  G.  In 
the  later  ages  of  Lalinity  these  Categoric?,  were  denomi- 
nated prepdicameuts ; the  name  by  whieh  they  have  since 
been  generally  dcsignateil  in  the  scholastic  works  on  logic, 
in  which  they  arc  usually  translated  and  placed  as  follows  - 
‘ substantia,  ipiantitas,  qunlitas,  relatiu,  ortio,  passio,  ubi, 
quando,  situs,  habitas,'  and  illustraleil  by  the  following  jar- 
gon os  an  aid  to  memory 

* Artwr,  «Ti,  arTOfts,  rrfrijr«t. 

Rtiri,  sra*,  kUU>.  luicstiu  «<«.' 


CAT 


3G8 


CAT 


As  to  tho  utility  of  these  ten  Categories,  it  may  be  re- 
piurkofl  Uiat  they  form  ao  essential  part  of  the  urtihcial  sys> 
totn  of  logic,  which  was  rejected  as  useless  by  most  of  the 
]imicipal  philosophical  writers  of  the  last  three  centuries, 
such  as  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Descartes,  Locke,  Comlillac,  Ruiti, 
Karnes,  Stewart,  Brown,  Do  Stuti  Tiocy,  6w^  To  main- 
tain among  the  illiterate  the  reputation  of  universal  know- 
ledge appears  to  have  been  the  only  purpose  to  which  they 
were  ever  applied.  They  ser^'ed  to  support  syllogistic  ar- 
gumentation for  victory,  and  supplied  a convenicni  ready- 
reckoner.  by  which  a prompt  solution  '■could  be  given  even 
to  questions  beyond  the  reach  of  human  knowledge,  and 
in  reality  quite  unanswerable.  The  lovers  of  satire  may 
turn  to  Gassendi's  * Excrcitatioues  adversus  Aristoteleos,' 
where  the  ten  Categories  are  unsparingly  Ireateil.  The 
remarks  of  Hobbes  in  his  I>^ic  (Opera  Phih^phicuy 
4to.,  16o8)  ore  no  less  satirical : * Fateor  me  pra'dicumcn- 
torum  u.sum  hacteiius  non  magnum  pcr»pexisso ; cepit 
opinor  Aristolelcm  libido  qui:eduin  pro  authoritate  sua,  cum 
lerutn  non  posset,  verborum  tamcn  censutn  peragendi,'  p. 
16.  So  the  authors  of  Uio  Port  Royal  Logique,  ou  I'Art 
de  Penscro  (Nicolo  and  Arnauld),  p.  21,  * Voilu  les  dix  Cate- 
gories d'Aristote,  dont  on  fait  tant  de  mystdres — a dire  le 
trui.  c’esl  une  chose  trhpeu  utUe — toute  arbitrairc,  ct  qui 
n’a  de  fondcmenl  que  l iraaginalion — elle  accouturoe  Ics 
hommes  4 se  payer  de  mot* ; 4 s'imagincr  qu'iU  saveiit 
toutes  cboses,  lorsqu'ils  n'en  connaisscot  que  des  noms  ar- 
hitraircs:'  and  Stutt  Tracy,  * Logique,'  p.  22,  *Ccla 
n est  utile  absolument  4 rien.‘  It  would  bo  cndlc'^s  to 
quote  similar  opinions  from  the  best  modem  works  on  the 
subject.  On  the  other  side,  among  the  defenders  of  the 
Categories  arc  Moiiboddo,  Harris.  Gillies,  and  T.  Tavlor. 
Harris,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  subject 
Arransemenfs,  p.  34),  says  ‘ The  di>ctrino  of  these  Categories 
is  a valuable,  a copious,  a sublime  Uieorv— a theory  which 
prepares  us  to  study  every  tlung  with  a^v'antage:'  p.  462, 
' There  are  few  theories  so  great,  so  comprehensive,  so 
various,  as  the  theory  of  these  Categories:  in  contem- 
plating (hem  wc  see  whence  the  sciences  and  arts  all 
ariso — history  out  of  substance  ; mathematics  out  of  quan- 
tity ; optics  and  medicine  out  of  quality  and  quantity  ; astro- 
nomy, music,  and  mechanics,  out  of  quantity  and  motion ; 
painting  out  of  quality  and  site  ; ethics  out  of  relation ; chro- 
nology out  of  when  ; geography  out  of  where ; electricity, 
magnetism,  and  attraction  out  of  action  and  passion,'  jcc. 
In  the  Categories  of  Kant  (Kriiik  der  Reinen  Vernttnfl, 
7lh  ed.,  1628),  the  precise  boundaries  of  human  knowledge, 
fj  priori,  are  professeil  m he  exhibited;  theao  Categories 
consist  of  four  primordial  classes;  1.  quantity.  2.  qttalily, 
3.  rotation  ; 4.  modality  ; each  class  containing  thix‘o  Cate- 
gories: ).  unity,  multitude,  totality;  2.  reality,  negation, 
limitation  ; 3.  substance  ami  acculenl,  cause  and  cfliK't, 
action  and  reaction  ; 4.  possibility,  existence,  necessity. 

That,  in  treating  of  extensive  subjects,  some  similar  mc- 
thoibcal  classification  is  very  useful  and  necessary  for  per- 
spicuity and  brevity,  is  obvious.  A tabulated  view  of  l^ocke’s 
arrangement  of  Ideas  (bis  Categories,  as  they  aro  some- 
times named)  is  given  to  great  advantage  on  a large  sheet 
prefixeii  to  the  ^ilion  of  his  Essay  in  l.«i28.  Among  tl;e 
antient-H  dilfercnt  names  and  numbers  of  Categories  were 
adopted  by  different  sects:  by  Aristolic  an<!  the  jwjri|)aietic» 
they  are  variously  called  rndoXov  Xdyoi.  universal  terras ; 

formsorfiguresof predication ; Kartiynpiai, 
categories ; yiwicwrorn,  tlie  most  comprehensive  genera  ; 
T<1  irpiira  7ncn  yivif,  the  ten  primary  genera.  Plato  reduces 
them  to  live ; namely,  opffio,  ravrdr^c,  irtpdrif;,  mV»j<Tif, 
ffroffic : substance,  identity,  diversity,  motion,  rest.  The 
stoics  made  four  : namely,  lorocfi^ivo,  wola,  fx**'^**,  wpoy 
ai  srclf  ixoyra ; subjects,  8ubstancc.s,  modes  of  being,  relative 
mofles  of  being.  Some  philosophers  have  preferred  seven ; 
namely,  spirit,  matter,  quantity,  substance,  figure,  motion, 
rest:  others  throe,  namely,  subject,  accident  inherent,  acci- 
dent circumstantial : others  make  only  two,  simply,  sub- 
stance and  attrilmte,  or  subject  and  accident.  Other  phi- 
losophers arrange  all  existent  tilings  under  the  following  six 
Categories : 

* Mi!u>.  mimBur*.  puuiien,  ftmira. 

Siml,  cuu  maifrla.  cuoetaiuiD  rxor4ii  rcruu.' 

Cicero  and  Quintilian  name  the  ten  Categories  of  Aristotle 
* Elemcnta  iXialectica.’ 

'(See  Ammonius,  Comm^-nt.  >n  Cale".  fjr<i'»<v,  J2nio., 

\ enico,  1545:  same  in  Latin  by  Silvanius,  Paris.  15-J2; 
Simplicii  Comment,  in  Pr<r</ic?^rufo/.,  fol.,  1567  ; Anahj^ 


sis  of  Arisiotlis  tfWks,  by  Dr.  Gillies,  4to.,  p,  58,  et  seq. ' 
Monboedo,  Or*,g»n  of  Lang.,  vol.  i.,  p.  31 7,  e/  seq. . vol.  v., 
n.  416  ; and  Antienl  Mftaf^ysics,  vol,  i.,  pp.  26.  31 1,  329  ; 
Boetbii  Aristot.  Dialect.,  fol.,  1560,  p.  106,  et  seq,.in  Cate- 

for.i  Stewart's  Idem.  Philos.  Miud,  vol.  ii.,  on  Aristot. 

Qg.;  The  Organon,  Comment,  by  Pacius,  4lo„  1605.  The 
English  translation  by  T.  Taylor,  4to.,  1612,  contains  the 
subsiatu'e  of  all  the  uhiof  Coromeniaries. 

CATENARY  (from  Catena,  a chain)  is  the  curve  in 
which  a siring  of  perfect  tlcxibility  and  uniform  thickness 
and  density  will  hang  from  two  points,  which  wc  may  sup- 
pose to  be  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  as  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  curx'u  will  be  the  same  from  whatever  points 
it  may  hang.  And  all  catenaries  arc  similar  curves ; that  is 
to  say,  let  there  be  any  number  of  such  cu^^'es  fontied  by 
chains  of  different  lengths,  then  each  of  tticmwill  bo  a pic- 
ture, on  a reduced  or  enlarged  scale,  of  some  portion  of  the 
longcsU 

Various  properties  of  catenaries  have  been  invesligaterl,  in 
cases  where  the  thickness  or  density  of  the  string  arc  va- 
riable. See  in  particular  Creswell's  translation  of  Ventu- 
roli's  Mechanics,  and  Wbcwcirs  Analytical  Statics.-  Wc 
shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  common  properties 
of  the  catenary,  wliich,  with  the  moilificationa  always  re- 
quired when  we  come  to  apply  the  mathematics  of  a flexible 
and  incxtensible  chain  to  the  materials  of  the  nrchitcct,  is 
the  first  step  towards  the  theory  of  the  suspension  bridge. 
, I.,Gt  C and  D be  the  two  points  of  susiiension,  CAD  the 
' chain,  of  which  A is  the  lowest  point,  and  A B u vvrUcal 


ounces  to  the  inch ; let  / be  (ho  length  of  chain  equivalent  to 
the  tension  at  A,  and  T that  ermiv.alcnt  to  the  tension  nt 
P,  a ]K)mt  whose  abscissa  is  A N or  o*.  and  its  ordinate 
N I*  or  y.  I.ct  the  length  of  the  .arc  A P Iw  s,  and  the 
angle  N T P be  0.  I.ct  A a bo  made  equal  to  t inches, 
am)  through  a draw  a horizontal  line  ap.  Hence  if  C A 
were  taken  away,  and  the  chain  sufTcred  to  hang  over  a 
fixed  point  at  A down  to  a,  the  part  DA  would  not  alter 
its  form.  And  it  is  the  most  striking  property  of  the  curve, 
that  if  (he  porlion  DP  above  any  point  P were  taken 
away,  and  the  chain  suffered  to  hang  over  a fix«*d  point  at 
P down  to  the  same  horizontal  line  ap,  the  part  CAP 
would  be  maintainwl  by  the  portion  V p in  i'.j  position. 

The  following  arc  the  equations  which  wnnccl  T t,  x.  y, 
s,  and  $ : 

T = / -f- ^ = V »* -H*> 

» = V i (X  + = I , '1  j 

where  t s base  byp.  log.  — 2*7162618  .. . 
y = I hyp.  log.  (^■14-  1 4-  + Y j 

Given  the  distance  between  C and  D s 2c,  nnd  the 
length  of  the  whole  eliain  C A D = 21,  then  the  v'ulue  of  6 
at  the  point  D,  suppusiiig  a tangent  drawn  there,  mrvt  be 
found  by  approximating  to  a solution  {V  being  unknown  1 of 

e ' ^ 

j s.  tan.  9 hyp.  log.  col.  — 

which  might  Iw  solved  by  insiicclion,  if  a sufllciont  table  of 
the  talues  of  the  second  siuo  were  formed.  The  extreme 
value  of  0 Iwing  thus  found,  which  call  X,  t is  found  frr<m 
/ = / (an.  X,  and  thence  the  tension  at  any  point  of  the 
curve  can  be  found ; and  A B,  which  call  h,  is  found  from 


CAT 


.{69 


CAT 


4 a The  precetling  equation  nuy  be  thu» 

adapted  to  the  common  logarilUmv, 

e e 

j X *4342943  = tan.  9 . com.  log.  cot.  -• 


But  in  practice  it  would  bo  suflicicnt  to  bang  up  a thin 
metal  chain  against  two  points  in  a vertical  board,  m such 
manner  that  C D and  CAD  should  represent  the  lengths 
n-quired  on  any  convenient  scale.  Then  AN  and  AP 
should  be  measured  for  several  dilTorent  points,  and 

fAP)'-(AN)* 

2 (A  N) •bould  be  found  for  each. 


If  the  catenary  were  perfect,  those  should  all  give  (he  same 
result,  namely,  the  required  value  of  t ; but  as  this  will 
not  be  found  to  be  the  case,  a mean  of  the  values  should  bo 
taken. 

When  ABU  small  compared  with  CD,  X must  be 
nearly  a right  angle,  and  / is  very  great.  The  catenary  in 
that  case  is  very  nearly  a part  of  a parabola,  which  it  was 
supposoil  to  be  altogether  by  Galileo.  The  focal  distance  of 
that  parabola  is  the  half  of  t.  We  have  seen  people  puxzled 
tu  know  how  a horse  on  a towing-path  draws  a heavy  boat 
by  a rope  which  appears  slack,  and  even  dips  into  the  water. 
The  reason  U,  that  the  tension  necessary  to  pull  a long  rope 
into  any  thing  like  a straight  line,  is  much  greater  than  that 
which  is  necessary  to  move  the  boat.  A full  geometrical 
account  of  the  catenarv,  with  tables,  is  given  in  Ware’s 
'Tracts  on  Vaults  and  Bridges,'  London,  1022. 
CATENICELLA.  [Cellari-ba.] 

CATKNl'PORA.  [^Zoantharia.] 

CATERPILI.AR,  a name  given  to  the  lar>*a  slate  of 
bultcrilies  ami  moths.  As  this  term  is  therefore  of  partial 
application  only,  whilst  that  of  larva  is  applied  to  the  second 
stage  of  all  insects  {i.  e.  that  which  follows  the  egg),  an 
account  will  be  given  under  the  Utter  head.  We  will  now 
merely  notice  an  ingenious,  and  we  think  probable,  deriva* 
lion  of  the  word  caterpillar,  as  given  by  Mr.  Duncan,  in  Sir 
WilHani  Jardine's  ' Naturalist's  Library,  British  Butter* 
dies.'  vol.  iii.  It  is  as  follows:  * Tlie  origin  of  this  word  is 
not  very  obvious,  but  it  no  doubt  refers  to  their  destructive 
propensities.  The  most  probable  deri^’atio^  is  that  which 
assigns  it  to  the  two  old  French  words,  acal,  food  or  pro- 
visious,  more  recently  written  cafes,  as  in  ' Paradise  Lost,' 

Atu  I how  timplF  to  iheM  c«'« 

W«<  Urt  entUo  Apple  that  <IU«iuU  Eve  I 


and  piller,  to  rob  or  plunder,  whence  also  wo  have  the  wonl 
pillage.' 

CATHARINA,  SANTA.  [Brazil.) 

C.4TH ARINA  I.  of  Russia.  [Pkter  the  Great.] 

CATHARINA  II..  ALEXIEWNA.  born  in  1729,  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  governor  of 
Stettin  in  Prussian  Pomerania.  Her  name  was  Sophia 
Augusta  von  Anhalt.  She  married  in  1743  her  cousin 
Charles  Frederic,  Duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  whom  his 
aunt  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  had  chosen  for  her 
successor,  having  mode  him  Grand  Duke  of  Russia.  In 
adopting  the  Greek  communion  ho  took  the  name  of  Peter, 
aflerwarda  Peter  111.,  and  his  consort  that  of  Catharina 
Alexiewna.  f|t  was  an  ill-sorted  and  unhappy  match.  Ca* 
tharina  was  handsome,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  at  the  same 
time  clever,  ambitious,  and  bold.  Her  husband,  although 
not  destitute  of  good  qualities,  was  greatly  inferior  to  her 
in  abilities,  and  was  irresolute  and  imprudent.  In  conse* 
quence  of  many  disagreements  with  his  wife,  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  the  throne  by  the  death  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 
he  talked  of  repudiating  Catharine,  who  was  then  living  in 
retirement  at  Peterhop,  a country  residence  near  Petersburg. 
She.  on  her  part,  determined  to  anticipate  him  by  a bolder 
movement  A confederacy  was  formed  in  which  several 
noblemen,  officers,  and  ladies  joined  ; the  regiments  of  the 
garrison  were  gained  by  bribes  and  promises ; the  emperor 
was  arrested,  and  Catharine  was  proclaimed  sole  empress  of 
all  the  Ruuios,  Peter  having  boon  induced  to  sign  an  act  of 
abdication,  in  July,  1762.  Six  days  aAer,  the  principal  con- 
spirators, fearing  a reaction  in  the  army  which  might  prove 
fatal  to  them,  went  to  Ropscha,  whero  Peter  was  kept  in 
arrest  and.  while  drinking  with  him,  fell  suddenly  upon 
him  and  strangled  him.  It  docs  not  appear  that  Caiharine 
actually  ordered  the  murder,  but  aAur  it  was  done,  she  showed 
1)0  sorrow,  and  she  continued  her  favour  to  the  murderers.  In 
ft  proclamation  which  she  issued,  it  was  said  that  the  emperor 
au  diocl  of  the  colic,  Caiharine  was  solemnly  crowned  at 


Moscow  in  1762.  Wo  shall  not  cute;  on  ner  subseqbeilt 
private  life,  and  tho  scandalous  chronicles  of  her  court ; these 
maUers  have  been  treated  with  the  utmost  miruteness  by 
most  of  her  biographers,  and  espocially  by  Castcra.  Wo 
sh.ill  hore  S|)cak  not  of  tho  woman  but  of  the  sovereign, 
and  recorvl  the  principal  acts  of  her  long  reign,  which  was 
a most  important  one  for  Russia  and  for  Europe,  la 
] 763,  on  the  deatli  of  the  weak  and  indolent  Augustus  III. 
king  of  Poland,  that  country  being  in  a state  of  exhaustion 
and  confusion,  Catharine,  by  bnbing  part  of  the  electors  and 
terrUying  the  rest,  procured  the  election  of  one  of  her  favour- 
ites,  Poniatowski.  who  was  chosen  king  under  the  name  of 
Stanislaus  Augustus.  Having  accomplished  this,  she  began 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  that  kingdom,  wbooa 
wretched  constitution,  with  its  elective  crown,  turbulent  no* 
bility,  serf  population,  and  intolerant  clergy,  afforded  her 
ample  opportunities.  In  fact,  some  of  the  parties  in  Poland 
courted  her  support,  os  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  court- 
ing that  of  her  predecessors  and  of  the  other  neighbouring 
states  for  ages  before. 

The  Dissidents  of  Poland,  which  was  the  name  given  to 
those  who  did  not  follow  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  includ- 
ing both  Protestants  and  followers  of  (be  Greek  ^urch,  were 
placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  Catholics  by  the  Pacta 
Conventa  of  1373,  confirmed  bv  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Oliva 
in  ICGO.  Since  this  lost  epoch,  however,  the  Catholics,  being 
the  majority  among  the  high  nubility,  had  gradually  ex- 
cluded the  Dissidents  from  the  Diet,  and  annoyed  them  in 
other  ways.  Early  in  the  I8th  century  the  DissidenU 
applied  to  Peter  the  Great,  w ho  remonstrated  in  their  behalf, 
and  obtain»l  by  his  inlluence  more  equitable  treatment  for 
them.  After  Peter's  death  the  Polish  Dissidents  were 
again  deprive<l  of  their  political  and  civil  rights;  they  were 
excluded  from  all  public  offices,  were  forbidden  to  build  any 
new  church,  and  many  of  them  were  exiled  or  otherwise 
persecuted.  In  1764  Russia,  Prussia,  England  and  Den- 
mark. as  guarantees  of  the  peace  of  Oliva,  remonstrated 
with  the  diet,  but  to  nopurpo!>e.  In  the  session  of  1 766  the 
Dissidents  were  finallv  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Catholic  bishops.  In  the  following  year  they  formed  an  ou<v 
ciation,  which  was  called  the  Confederacy  of  Thorn,  for  their 
common  protection,  and  they  were  joined  by  a party  of  Catho- 
lics, who  were  called  Malcontents,  upon  political  grounds,  and 
who  now  advocated  the  claims  of  the  Dissidents.  The  latter 
were  also  strongly  supported  by  Russia,  the  population  of 
which  being  chicHy  of  the  Greek  church  felt  a lively  interest 
in  the  fate  of  their  co-religionists,  who  were  very  numerous* 
especially  in  the  oast  provinces  of  Poland.  In  1768  Rus- 
sian troops  entered  Poland  and  surrounded  Warsaw.  Seve- 
ral members  of  the  diet,  and  the  bishop  of  Cracow  among 
them,  who  wore  most  violent  against  the  Dissidents,  were 
arrested  by  the  Russians,  and  sent  into  Siberia,  where  they 
remained  five  years.  The  diet  being  now  intimidated 
granted  the  full  claims  of  the  Dissidents.  But  several  Ca- 
tholic noblemen,  especially  on  tho  south  provinces  bordering 
on  Turkey,  rais^  the  standard  of  revolt  on  mixed  religious 
and  political  grounds,  and  a civil  war  ensued  in  which  the 
king  B troops  were  defeated.  The  king  and  senate  at  War- 
saw petitioned  the  Russian  minister  not  to  withdraw  the 
Russian  troops  on  this  emergency,  a request  which  was 
readily  complied  with.  The  insurgentson  their  partapplied 
to  the  Turks  for  assistance,  and  a war  between  Turkey  and 
Russia,  1 769,  was  the  consequence.  During  four  years 
Poland  was  ravaged  by  civil  and  religious  war,  and  a dread- 
ful pestilence  in  17  70  completed  tho  miseries  of  tliat  country. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  the  first  parlitiM)  of  Poland  con- 
certed between  Catbarine,  Frederic  of  Prussia,  and  Joseph 
II.  of  Austria,  which  was  effected  in  1772,  and  was  sanc- 
tioned by  a subservient  Polish  diet.  [Poland.]  More  than 
ono-third  of  that  kingdom  was  divided  among  the  threw 
powers.  Russia  had  for  its  share  the  governments  of 
Polotsk  and  Mohilow,  which  include  a great  part  of  Lithu- 
ania and  Livonia.  Meantime  the  war  with  the  Turks  hod 
proved  highly  sucoessfbl  to  the  Russian  arms  both  ^ sea 
and  by  land.  Komanzow  defeated  the  Turks  on  the  Pruth, 
and  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  defeated  and 
burnt  the  Turkish  fleet  atTschesme  in  1770.  By  the  peace 
of  Kainarji,  Jul^‘,  1774.  Azof  and  Taganrog  were  ceded  to 
Russia,  and  Crimea  was  declared  indepenaent  of  Turkey, 
Not  many  years  alter,  the  Russians  took  Crimea  for  them- 
selves. 1^5.  andmatle  it  a proviuce  of  tbeir  empire.  In 
January,  1 78  7,  Catharine  set  off  from  Petersburg  with  great 
pomp  to  visit  her  new  acquisitions.  Her  journey  was  likt 
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& tnumphal  proee»ion.  Sh«  was  joined  on  the  road  by  the 
Kmperur  jL>seph  II.,  who  accompanied  her  into  Crimea, 
where  tliey  concerted  measure*  for  a joint  war  against 
Turkey.  At  Cherson  on  the  Dnieper  she  inspected  the 
ducks  constructed  by  her  orders,  and  taw  a ship  of  the  line 
and  a frigate  launched.  Soon  after,  the  Turks  and  the 
Swedes,  at  the  instigation  of  France  and  England,  declared 
war  against  Russia.  The  object  of  this  war  was  to  check 
the  progress  of  Russia,  but  the  result  was  quite  the  contrary. 
The  Turks  were  defeated  everywhere : they  lost  Ockzakow  ; 
Suwarrow  took  from  them  Ismail  by  storm  in  1790,  with  a 
dreadful  massacre  of  the  garrison,  and  another  Russian 
army  entered  Georgia.  By  the  peace  of  Yassi,  in  1 792,  the 
frontiers  of  Russia  were  extended  to  the  Dniester.  The  war 
between  Russia  and  Sweden  had  been  already  concludeil  hy 
the  peace  of  Wurela  in  1790.  Meantime  the  Poles,  taking 
advarilagu  of  the  war.  had  shaken  off  the  influence  of  Russia, 
and  abrogated  tho  articles  of  the  diet  of  1775,  which  had 
been  dictated  by  Catharine.  Iti  1791  they  formed  a new 
con«titution,  making  the  crown  hereditary,  giving  greater 
privileges  to  the  royal  towns,  and  favouring  in  some  degree 
the  emancipation  of  the  peasants  or  serfs.  But  this  consti- 
tution was  far  from  being  acceptable  to  all  the  nobles ; many 
protected  against  it,  and  so  did  Catharine  of  Russia  as  gua- 
rantee of  the  former  constitution.  Prussia  joined  Catha- 
rine, and  the  result  was  a second  partition  of  Poland  in 
1793,  by  which  Russia  took  the  whole  of  Lithuania,  Vol- 
bynia,  and  Podolia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  obtained 
Pusen,  Gneaen,  and  the  towns  of  Dsnzig  and  Thorn.  In 
1794  an  insurrection  broke  out  at  Warsaw,  the  Russian 
garrison  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  gallant 
Kosciusko  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Poles,  who 
fought  with  the  courage  of  despair.  After  being  success- 
ful at  first,  he  was  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  pns<iner. 
Suwarrow  stortned  Praga,  the  suburb  of  Warsaw,  with  a 
dreadful  slaughter  of  the  iiihahitaiits.  Warsaw  surren- 
dered, the  king  abdicated,  and  the  third  and  last  parti- 
tion of  Poland  took  place  in  1795.  Austria  had  Gallicia, 
Prussia  took  Warsaw,  and  Russia  the  rest.  Poland  thus  be- 
came extinct  as  a state.  Catharine  finally  annexed  Cour* 
land  also  to  the  Russian  empire. 

Catharine  began  now  to  turn  her  attention  towards 
France,  and  had  promised  to  send  troops  to  join  the  coalition 
againH  that  country,  when,  on  the  17th  November,  1796, 
she  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  after  a reign  of  35  years.  She 
was  succeeded  by  her  son  Paul  I. 

In  the  internal  administration  of  her  vast  empire  Catha- 
rine effected  much  good.  She  reformed  the  judicial  system, 
which  was  in  a mo«t  confused  state  : organized  proper  courts, 
and  ga%*e  suitable  salaries  to  tho  judgp<«,  in  order,  as  she 
puhliciv  told  them,  that  they  might  be  placed  above  tempta- 
tion. She  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  serfs  or  pea- 
sants. She  encouraged  insiruction,  established  schools  in 
all  the  provinces,  school*  for  teacher*  alter  the  rooilcl  of  those 
of  Germany,  and  numerous  special  or  higher  schools  for  the 
military  and  naval  services,  for  the  mining  establishment, 
for  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery,  for  oriental  languages, 
&c.  -She  did  all  she  could  to  promote  communication  and 
commerce  between  the  various  countries  subject  to  her  sway 
and  with  foreign  states.  She  was  the  great  regenerator  of 
Russia  after  Peter  I.,  but  with  a more  enlightened  mind 
and  under  more  favourable  circumstance*.  She  began 
several  canal*,  among  others  the  one  called  SeverO  Jeka- 
terinski,  which  unites  the  Wolga  to  the  Dwina.  effects 
lhu»  a communication  between  the  Caspian  and  tho  W'hite 
Sea.  She  founded  numerous  towns,  docks,  amenols.  banks, 
and  manufortorie*.  She  employed  several  learned  men. 
among  others  Pallas,  Falk,  Gmelin.  Blumayer,  Billings,  and 
Edwanls,  to  explore  the  interior  and  the  remotest  purls  of 
her  empire.  Her  encouragement  of  tho  arts  and  lilerriture, 
and  the  favour  *he  showed  to  D Alembert,  Diderot,  Euler, 
&c.,  are  well  known.  Her  corresjiondence  with  Voltaire 
ha*  been  published,  and  forms  half  a volume  in  the  collecUsl 
•dilioii  of  Voltaire*  works  in  69  volt.  8vo.  These  letters 
show  the  character  of  Catharine,  and  are  a favourable  speci- 
men of  epistolary  style.  She  compiled  also  a ‘ Bibliolh^uo 
d'Histoire  el  do  Morale’  for  the  instruction  of  her  grand- 
children Alexander  and  Constantine.  But  the  most  re- 
markable of  her  works  is  her  ‘ Instructions  to  the  Commis- 
sioners appoinred  to  frame  a new  Code  of  Laws  for  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,'  which  were  translated  into  English  by  M. 
Tatischen,  London,  4to.  1768.  For  details  concerning  her 
administration,  see  Tooke's  ffutory  (/the  Reign  o/ Catha- 


rine II. ; Count  Segor's  MSmoiret,  and  Rulbifire's  poathu 
mous  works. 

CATHARI'NE  DE*  ME'DICI  was  the  daughter  of 
Lorenzo  de*  Medici.  Duke  of  Urblno.  the  son  of  Piero,  and 
grandson  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  nephew  of  Leo 
X.  Her  mother,  Magdeleine  de  Boulogne,  of  the  royal 
house  of  France,  died  in  giving  birth  to  Catharine,  her  only 
child,  in  1519.  Her  father  dim  soon  after,  and  Catharine 
was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  her  great  uncle  Cardinal 
Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Pope  Clement  VII.  She  was 
remarkably  handsome,  clev'er.  and  accomplished,  but  crafty, 
proud,  and  unprincipled.  In  153.3  she  was  married  to 
Henry,  second  son  of  Francis  I.  of  France.  It  was  a poli- 
tical marriage,  contracted  between  the  pope  and  the  king, 
who  met  at  Marseilles  on  that  occasion.  In  1547,  Henry 
having  ascended  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  father  and 
elder  brother,  Catharine  became  queen  of  France.  Her  in- 
fluence at  court  was  not  very  great  during  the  reign  of  her 
husband,  it  being  checked  by  that  of  his  mistress,  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  and  that  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Guises. 
Catharine  had  by  her  husband  five  sons,  of  whom  three 
reigned  successively  over  France — Francis  II.,  Charles  IX., 
and  Henry  III.  During  tho  short  reign  of  Francis  II., 
who  succeeded  Henrv  II.  in  1547,  the  chief  influence  at 
court  was  in  the  liantfs  of  the  Guises,  whose  niece,  Mary 
Stuart,  had  married  Francis  II.  But  when,  by  the  prema- 
ture death  of  this  young  prince  in  1560,  his  brother  Charles 
IX.,  then  a minor,  ascended  the  throne.  Catharitie  os  regent 
became  the  real  ruler  of  Franco,  and  continued  as  such 
after  her  son  had  attained  his  majority.  She  is  there- 
fore accountable  for  all  the  mismanagement,  corruption,  and 
atrocities  of  that  ealamitmis  reign,  and.  above  all,  for  the 
treacherous  massacre  of  tho  Protestants  in  August,  1572, 
which  is  known  by  tho  name  of  1-a  Sainlo  BarthHdmi,  be- 
cause it  was  perpetrated  on  the  day  dedicated  to  that  saint 
bv  the  Homan  calendar.  [Bartholomew,  St.]  The  king 
of  Navarre  (afterwards  Henry  IV.)  luckily  escaped,  and  the 
Protestants  defended  themselves  in  several  parts  of  the  king- 
lora,  so  that  the  civil  war  raged  again  as  fiercely  as  ever. 
Charles  IX.  dieU  in  1574.  leaving  the  state  in  dreadful 
confusion.  His  brother,  Henry  of  Valois,  was  then  in 
Poland,  where  he  had  been  elected  king  by  tho  Diet.  As 
soon  as  be  heard  of  his  brother's  death,  he  left  Poland 
in  secret  and  returned  to  France,  where  he  was  crowned 
in  1575.  Henry  III.  was,  like  his  brother,  a weak  and 
corrupt  prince.  Catharine  had  brought  up  her  sons  pur- 
posely in  licentiousness  and  effeminacy,  in  order  that  *he 
might  more  easily  govern  them.  The  reign  of  Henry  III. 
was  distracted  by  the  intrigues  of  his  favourites,  of  the 
queen  mother,  and  of  the  Guises ; by  the  civil  wars  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  by  the  war  between  France 
and  Spain.  Catharine,  according  to  Iter  usual  policy,  fa- 
voured sometimes  one  party  an«l  sometimes  the  other,  for 
fear  that  any  one  of  them  should  become  too  powerful 
for  lier  to  manage.  At  last  assassination  was  resorted 
to  again  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Guises.  The  Duke 
of  Guise  and  tite  carrJinal  his  brother  were  murdered  at 
Blois  in  December,  1568.  by  onler  of  the  king.  On  the 
5th  January,  1569,  Catharine  lier*elf  diecl  at  Blois.  an 
object  of  aversion  to  all  parties.  She  was  one  of  the 
worst  *<n'creigns  that  ruled  over  France  since  the  times  of 
tho  Merovingian  dynasty.  Even  her  ambition  was  not  of 
an  cnlnrgerl  kind;  it  was  narrow,  wavering,  trearheroun 
and  undecided,  and  it  led  to  no  final  result.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  petty  Italian  state*  of  the  middle  ages,  rather 
than  one  suited  to  a great  empire.  The  country  was  in  a 
state  of  greater  confusion  at  her  death  than  it  had  been  at 
any  time  during  her  sway  ; the  monarchy  was  near  its 
dissolution,  and  it  required  oil  the  address  and  the  bril- 
liant qualities  of  Henry  IV.  to  rescue  it  from  total  ruin. 
Catharine  had  only  one  redeeming  quality— her  love  for 
the  arts  and  litomture,  which  seems  to  nave  been  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  Medici.  Sire  collected  valuable  manuscripts, 
she  encouraged  artists,  and  she  began  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries.  She  was  prodigal  in  her  expenditure,  and  died 
much  in  debt.  (DeThou.  Sully,  Brantdme,  and  the  otfaW 
French  historians  and  biographers.) 

CATHARINE  OF  ARAGON.  [HtTviiT  VlII.l 
CATHARINE  PARR,  [HbmryVIII.] 
CATHARINE  OF  BRAGANZA.  ^Charwi  II.J 
CATHARINE  HALL,  Cambridge,  was  (bunded  (n 
1475,  by  Robert  Woodlar^  D.D.,  chancellor  of  tbs  Uni- 
veraitj  and  provost  of  King's  College,  who  endowed  it 
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for  ft  muter  and  three  or  more  fellows.  The  visitors^  ^ho 
were  sent  down  to  the  university  by  Kin;;  Edward  VI., 
ordained  that  there  should  be  then  six  fellows,  and  that  for 
the  future  there  should  be  ft  greater  or  less  number  in  pro- 
rtion  to  the  revenues  of  the  college.  The  fellows  roust 
natives  of  England,  and  there  cannot  be  more  than  two 
of  the  samo  county  at  the  same  time ; two  of  them  at  least 
roust  be  in  priest's,  and  one  in  deacon 'a  orders.  Whenever 
a vacancy  occurs,  the  senior  who  is  not  in  such  orders  must 
take  them  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  (unless  a junior 
does  of  his  own  accord),  or  he  vacatea  his  fellowship. 
There  are  also  eight  bve  fellowships,  founded  by  subee« 
quent  benefactors;  one  by  Mr.  Frankland.  appropriated  to 
(Joventry  School,  elected  by  the  roaster  and  iellows,  under 
the  recommendation  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Coven* 
try ; one  by  Mr.  Holway,  which  is  called  the  ^nduct- 
fellowahip;  and  six  by  Mrs.  Mary  Ramsden,  of  Norton,  in 
Yorkshire,  with  a preference  first  to  natives  of  Yorkshire, 
then  of  Lincolnshire ; and  in  case  no  such  candidates  duly 

aualifled  offer  themselves,  the  fellowships  are  open  to  can* 
(dates  of  any  county.  Fellows  on  this  foundation  aro  not 
required  to  take  orders ; and  all  persons  are  ineligible  to 
these  fellowships  who  are  twcnty*four  years  of  age.  The 
fellows  on  this  foundation  are  called  Skime  Fellowa.  Mrs. 
Ramsden  also  founded  ten  scholarships,  with  the  same  pre- 
ference to  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  which  are  now  of 
tbo  value  of  35/.  per  annum  each,  with  chambers  rent-free. 
Mr.  Frankland  also  founded  one  scholarship  of  lu/.  per 
annum,  which  is  appropriated  to  a person  educated  at 
Tamworth  School.  Mr.  Holway  founded  two  of  6/.  per  i 
annum  each,  which  are  appropriated  to  persons  educated  at  i 
Eton  or  Merchant  Taylors'  Schools.  There  are  also  three 
scholarships  of  20/.  )4s.  4d.,  eight  of  2u/.,  one  of  12/.,  five 
uf  5/.,  seven  of  4/.,  two  of  3/.  6s.  6c/..  two  of  2/.  13s.  Ad., 
and  two  of  2/.  per  annum  each,  all  perfectly  open.  The 
ciiapel-clerk  receives  20/.  per  annum  and  commons,  with 
chambers  rent-free.  Queon  Anno  annexed  a prebend  of 
Norwich  to  the  mastership  of  this  college.  The  king  is  the 
visitor.  In  poiutof  patronage,  there  are  but  four  livings  in 
the  gift  of  the  society,  vis.,  Uie  rectory  of  Coton  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, those  of  6imingham  and  Trunch  in  Norfolk, 
and  the  vicarage  of  Ridgewell  in  Essex  ; the  total  annual 
income  of  whi^,  according  to  the  ‘Ecclesiastical  Revenues* 
Re|>ort,’  is  1156/.  The  present  society  of  the  college  (1636) 
consists  of  190  members. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  educated  at  Catharine  TTall, 
may  lie  reckoned  John  Bradford  the  celebrated  martyr. 
Archbishop  Sandys,  John  Slrypo  the  anti({uar)*,  Ray  the 
naturalist.  Dr.  Lightfuot  tbo  orientalist.  Bishop  Blsckall, 
Bishop  Iloadly,  and  Bishop  Sherluck.  The  last-mentioned 
prelate  bequeathed  his  valuable  library  to  the  college,  and 
founded  the  librarimship.  worth  20/.  per  annum,  with  rooms 
rent-free ; be  also  considerably  augmented  the  salary  of  the 
master's  sizar. 

Catharine  Hall  is  a brick  edifice,  situated  on  Uie  west  side 
of  Truropington  Street;  the  buildings  occupy  tlirce  sides  of 
a court,  the  east  side  being  open  to  the  street.  Tbo  chapel, 
hall.  &c.  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  court;  the  master’s 
lodge  on  the  south  side.  The  chapel  was  consecrated  in 
the  year  l7(Tt.  In  the  «nte-ehapel  is  a monument  for  the 
lady  of  Sir  WiUiatr  Dawea.  Bart,  master  of  the  hall,  and 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Yock ; that  of  Or.  John  Eanbard, 
anotlier  master,  who  was  a benefactor,  who  died  in  1 69  7 ; and 
the  tomb  of  Dr.  John  Addenhrooko.  fellow  of  the  college, 
and  founder  of  tlte  hospital  which  goes  by  his  name,  who 
died  in  1719.  (Lytona's  Maeiui  Brxi.  for  Cambridgeshire; 
Cambr.  Guidt,  and  the  Combr.  Univ.  Calendar  for  1836.) 
CATHARISTES.  [Vultdrtd.k.) 

CATHARTES.  [Vulturid.*.] 

CATHARTICS  are  roatenal  agents  which  cause  a tran- 
sient but  special  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal,  followed 
by  alvino  dt'jection^.  It  is  ik4  necessary  that  these  sub- 
sianres  should  be  placed  in  direct  or  imm^iate  contact  with 
the  routes  merobram;  uf  thu  intestines,  either  at  its  upper 
extremity  (the  moutli)  or  ai  lu  lower  extremity  (the  rectum) ; 
many  of  them,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  or  injected  into 
a vein,  will  pruduce  the  same  effect.  This  irritation  is  felt 
iki  first  merely  by  the  mucous  membrane,  but  secondarily  it 
L’xr  te'i  the  muscular  coat  so  as  to  increase  the  peristaltic 
and  venniculor  raoiions  of  the  intestines.  The  irritation 
difb'rs  in  kmd  and  degree.  When  it  affects  the  membrane 
merely  so  lur  as  to  oei;asion  a gentle  local  action,  and  is 
followed  only  by  the  expulsion  of  the  matter  then  resting 


upon  or  covering  it,  without  augmenting  the  quantity  or 
altering  the  nature  of  this  matter,  the  agonts  which  producft 
such  effect  are  termed  laxatives.  But  if  the  action  be  moro 
considerable,  and  not  only  the  present  contents  be  expelled 
by  their  effect,  but  also  tbo  quantity  of  the  secretions  of  the 
canal  be  increased,  and  their  quality  perhaps  greatly  altered, 
they  are  termed  purgatives:  and,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar secretion  which  they  most  obviously  augment,  they  re- 
ceive their  appropriate  name — cholo^gues,  if  it  be  the 
bile ; hydrogogues,  if  merely  the  serous  fluid.  Their  effecta 
also  frequently  extend  to  the  whole  system.  If  their  actioa 
be  very  violent,  they  are  designated  drastic  purgatives. 

To  comprehend  fully  the  manner  in  which  cathartics  act, 
it  is  necessary  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  structure  and 
functions  of  tho  intestinal  canal.  This  canal  extends 
from  the  mouth  to  the  rectum,  comprising  the  organs  of 
taste  and  mastication,  of  insalivation,  the  stomach,  and  the 
small  and  large  intestines.  It  is  lined  with  a mucous 
membrane,  the  folds  or  plaits  of  which  increaso  its  surface, 
while  the  follicular  glands  which  it  possesses  pour  out  ft 
viscid  mucous,  a certain  quantity  of  which  is  essential  to 
the  due  execution  of  ita  office : tUs  quantity  is  often  much 
increased  by  eertain  purgatives,  as  we  see  by  the  glairy 
mucous  atools.  Independently  of  the  juices  poured  from 
the  glands  and  vessels  into  the  stomach,  tho  duodenum, 
or  upper  small  intestine,  receivea  the  extremity  and  conteuta 
of  the  gall-duot  and  that  of  the  pancreas.  Many  purgativea 
in  their  passage  stimulate  theseducu,and  excite  the  glanda 
connected  with  them  to  increased  action.  Beneath  the  mu- 
cous membrane  is  the  muscular  coat,  the  chief  agent  in 
effi^ting  the  propulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  canal.  It 
consists  of  two  sets  of  fibres,  the  one  arranged  in  a longitu- 
dinal direction,  the  other  in  a circular  manner.  The  regular 
nml  progressive  contraction  of  tliese  is  necessary  to  move 
the  contents  of  the  canal  onwards  along  its  course.  The 
ruhiruriiun  of  the  one  resembling  the  contractions  of  ft 
worm  in  its  progress,  is  termed  vermicular,  and  the  other 
penstaltic.  When  their  contractions  do  not  harmonize, 
colicky  pains  are  felt,  and  are  of  frequent  occurrence  during 
the  operation  of  purgatives,  many  of  which  powerfully  sti- 
mulate this  coat  to  action.  When  the  muscular  coat  has 
its  action  inverted,  and  the  contractions  take  place  from  be- 
low upwards,  instead  of  from  above  downwards,  it  is  termed 
the  artti-perislal/ic  motion,  by  which  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  are  often  ejected  by  tbo  mouth,  as  happens  in 
ileus  and  soino  other  diseases.  The  last  coat  or  serous  mem 
hra**c,  called  also  peritoneal  coat,  only  obeys  the  laws  of  the 
preoeding  two  in  respect  to  its  motion  or  quiescence.  Jn 
addition  to  these  structures,  the  intestines  receive  numerous 
arteries,  and  when  an  irritant  affects  them,  tlic  blood  flows 
thither  in  increased  quantity.  The  contact  of  a purgative 
causes  the  capillaries  to  enlarge;  tlio  inner  surface  of  the 
intestines  becomes  redder,  swollen,  and  warmer— a stale 
generally  followod  by  a large  increaso  of  the  serous  exhala- 
tion from  the  extremities  of  these  vessels.  Lastly,  the 
nerves  of  the  intestines  aro  mostly  deriveil  from  tho  gan- 
glions of  the  great  sympathetic,  by  which  an  important 
connexion  and  sympathy  is  kept  up  between  the  intestines, 
the  brain,  and  spinal  chord. 

All  parts  of  the  intestines  do  not  feel  in  an  equal  degree 
the  effect  of  a cathartic  irritant.  Some  purgatives  act  more 
on  one  part  than  another,  but  it  may  be  slated  generally 
that  the  duodenum,  the  colon,  and  the  rectum  are  most 
under  the  influence  of  Uiem.  Cathartics  also  differ  essen- 
tially in  their  mode  of  action,  as  well  as  in  general  in  dose, 
according  as  they  are  derived  fVom  the  mineral  or  vegetable 
kingdom.  All  tbose  from  tho  mineral  kingdom,  with  the 
exception  of  calomel,  are  neutral  salts,  and  are  in  their  se- 
condary effect  pre-eminently  antiphlogistic,  while  their  dose 
is  considerable.  Owing  to  their  solubility  they  are  frequently 
given  dissolved  in  water,  which  influences  Uieir  action, 
^ose  from  the  vegotablo  kingdom  have  nearly  all  a more 
or  less  fetid  odour,  which  often  causes  the  stomach  to  revolt, 
and  occasions  nausea.  Their  impression  upon  tho  organs 
of  taste  is  often  bitter  and  very  disagreeable.  They  gene- 
rally contain  a large  proportion  of  bitter  and  extractive 
matters,  resins,  and  gum-resins.  Their  dose  is  often  very 
small,  from  a quarter  or  half  a ^ain  to  u very  few  grains : 
hence  they  are  often  administeroa  in  the  form  of  pill,  bolus, 
powder,  or  electuary,  more  rarely  dissolved  in  water,  some- 
times in  wine  or  alcohol,  or  in  the  form  of  extract  simple  or 
alcoholic.  Several  of  those  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  may 
be  applied  to  the  skin,  and  wdl  produce  the  usual  effeot 
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•Itber  by  rubbing  in,  as  with  castor-oil,  or  when  spread  on 
the  faes  of  a poultice  and  applied  over  the  nbdnrncn  for  a snort 
lime.  Scarcely  any  articles  from  the  animal  kingdom  are 
used  a«  purgatives,  though  ox-gull  and  the  roc  of  certain 
tithes  are  deemed  laxative.  Many  fruit*,  both  in  their  fresh 
state  or  preserved,  such  os  prunes,  are  mildly  cathartic, 
The  sudden  application  of  cold  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
i^quently  has  a useful  cathartic  action. 

By  the  combination  of  manv  purgative  substances  in  the 
same  prescription,  their  effect  is  rendered  more  certain,  and 
at  the  same  time  milder.  It  is  also  frequently  very  ad- 
Tmntageous  to  combine  purgatives  with  emetics,  or  with 
tonics. 

With  respect  to  the  practical  employment  of  purgatives, 
Mnoral  rules  only  can  ^ given  here.  There  is  scarcely  any 
disease  in  which  they  have  not  been  employerl,  or  at  least 
recommended ; but  as  much  injury  may  result  from  their 
injudicious  or  unnecessary  employment,  as  good  from  their 
careful  selection  and  proper  application.  The  circumstances 
which  call  for  their  use  are  either  where  an  individual,  en- 
jewing  otherwise  sound  health,  has  not  that  regular  action 
oi  the  bowels  which  is  at  once  needful  for  his  present  com- 
fort, and  desirable  as  a safeguard  against  disease  ; or  else 
when  the  system  is  labouring  under  some  other  malady, 
the  symptoms  of  which  are  aggravated  by  the  retention  in 
the  l^wels  of  their  contents,  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, are  very  apt  to  be  of  an  unhealthy  kind.  But  as 
these  states  may  occur  in  individuals  of  every  constitution, 
and  may  be  accompanied,  in  the  latter  case,  with  many 
other  symptoms  which  require  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. it  is  obvious  that  it  is  not  enough  that  some  purgative 
medicine  be  administered  : an  appropriate  selection  is  ne- 
cessary. Hence  in  the  course  of  the  same  disease  (for 
example^  during  continued  fever),  though  purgative  raedi- 
eines  may  he  necessary  through  its  whole  course,  very  dif- 
ferent mraicines  mutt  be  employed  towards  the  latter  stage 
from  those  at  the  beginning.  No  person  unacquainted 
with  medicine  would  think  treating  a case  of  severe  fever, 
where  professional  assistance  could  l^  obtained,  but  yet  in 
other  uiseases,  or  even  where  there  is  no  disea.so,  unpro- 
fessional persons  undertake  to  decide  for  themselves  or 
others  when  a purgative  medicine  is  necessary,  and  what  it 
should  be.  The  late  Dr.  Reid  stated  it  as  his  conviction, 
derived  from  extensive  observation  at  a dispensarv',  that 
one  half  of  the  children  that  died  in  London  under  two  years 
of  ago  were  killed  by  mothers  and  nurses  dosing  them  with  ! 
rhubarb  and  magnesia.  For  very  delicate  children  nothing 
nan  be  worse  than  the  frequent  use  of  magnesia.  Kven 
grown  up  persons  may  l>e  injured  by  it.  either  by  its  debili- 
tating action,  or  by  its  accumulating  in  the  intestines ; a 
mass  weighing  six  pounds  has  been  found  in  the  intestines 
of  a person  who  had  frequently  used  it.  Drastic  purgatives,  j 
especially  of  a resinous  kind,  such  at  seammony  or  camboge, 
when  frequently  repeated,  deprive  the  inner  coat  of  the  in- 
testines of  its  covering  of  mucus,  and  excite  inllammalion, 
which  often  terminates  fatally.  Kxcessive  purging  also 
may  result  from  an  over-dose,  and  plunge  the  |>cr8on  into 
such  a state  of  debility  as  to  place  him  in  imminent  danger, 
or  even  cause  death,  either  immediately  or  rorooiely. 

Habitual  constipation  certainly  requires  to  be  remedied, 
but  this  is  best  done  by  mild  laxatives,  diet,  and  proper 
exercise.  When  the  fault  is  in  the  rectum  merely,  cnemata 
of  warm  water  or  gruel  may  be  used,  for  a few  times  at  first, 
to  remove  and  prevent  accumulations  in  this  part  of  the 
bowel.  But  even  these  apparently  simple  means  should  not 
be  hail  recourse  to  without  medical  advice,  as  the  nature  of 
the  constitution  of  the  individual  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  certain  precautions  obsen*ed.  It  is  fre- 
quentiv  serviceable  to  confine  persens  of  a scrofulous  habit 
to  the  bouse  during  the  use  of  purgatives,  ns  they  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  be  aficctetl  by  cold  before  their  operation  has 
Msed  off.  The  opposite  state  to  constipation,  diarrhoea  or 
looseness,  is  often  best  treated  by  purgatives,  especially  if  it 
arise  from  the  presence  of  any  undigested  food,  or  unhealthy 
secretions  in  the  intestines.  The  mucous  fever  and  diar- 
rhcBa  of  children  yields  to  purgatives  sooner  than  to  any 
other  means.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  spasmodic 
diseases,  especially  in  children  and  females ; but  as  in  the 
treatment  of  these  complaints  medical  superintendence 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  we  deem  further  remarks  un- ! 
neressarv.  (Hamilton  on  Purgative  Medicinei,  8lh  edit.)  | 

CATHARTINR.  [Cassia.]  I 

CATHAY.  [China.] 

CATHEDRAL.  Certain  cliurcbet  are  called  cathedrals 


or  cathedral  churclies.  They  are  so  called  in  consequence 
of  having  a sent  nf  dignity  {cathedra,  a Greek  term  for  such 
a seat)  appropriuted  to  a bishop  or  archbishop.  Thus  there 
is  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbuiy,  the  rathodral  church 
of  Norwich,  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells.  They  have 
usually  aUo  a dean  and  body  of  canons  or  prebendaries , 
but  this  is  not  essential  to  constitute  a cathedral  church, 
nor  is  every  church  tlmt  has  a chapter  of  canons  a cathedral 
church.  [Bishop  and  Canon.] 

CATHOUC  CHURCH  (Roman).  Although  in  ordi 
nary  language  this  name  is  often  used  to  designate  the 
ruling  authority  or  power  in  the  Catholic  religion,  as  if  dis- 
tinct from  the  members  of  that  communion,  yet  the  defi- 
nition which  Catholics  give  of  the  church  is  such  as  to  com 
prebend  the  entire  body  of  its  members  as  well  as  its  rulers, 
the  Hock  as  much  os  the  shepherds.  Thus  we  hear  of  Ca- 
tholics being  under  the  dominion  of  their  church,  or  obliged 
to  obey  it,  as  though  it  were  something  distinct  from  them- 
selves. or  as  if  they  were  not  a part  of  their  church.  This 
preliminary  remark  is  made  to  explain  a certain  vagueness 
of  expression,  which  often  leads  to  misapprehension,  and 
serves  as  the  basis  of  incorrect  ideas  regarding  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  that  church — a vagueness  similar  to  what  is  fre- 
quent in  writing  and  speaking  on  jurisprudence  ; as  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  government  of  a country  is  considered  os 
a power  distinct  and  almost  at  variance  with  the  nation 
which  it  rulef,  and  not  an  integral  part  thereof. 

The  Catholic  church  therefore  is  defined  to  be  the  eom- 
munity  ol  the  faithful  united  to  their  lawful  pastors,  in  com- 
munion with  the  SCO  of  Rome  or  with  the  pope,  the  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter  and  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth. 

Simply  developing  the  terms  of  this  definition,  we  will 
give  n brief  sketch  of  the  constitution  or  fundamental  sys- 
tem of  this  ehurrh,  under  the  heads  of  its  government,  its 
laws,  and  its  vital  or  constitutive  principle. 

I.  The  government  of  the  Catholic  church  may  bo  consi- 
dered monarchical,  inasmuch  as  the  pope  is  held  in  it  to  bo 
the  ruler  over  the  entire  church,  and  the  most  distant  bishop 
of  the  Catholic  church  holds  his  appointment  from  him,  and 
receives  from  him  his  authority.  No  bishop  can  be  eousidered 
lawfully  consecrated  without  his  approbation.  The  dignity 
or  ofllce  of  pope  is  inherent  in  the  occupant  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  lierause  the  supremacy  over  the  church  is  lielieved  to 
be  held  in  virtue  of  a commission  given  to  St.  Peter,  not  as 
his  own  personal  prerogative,  but  as  a part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  church,  for  its  advantage,  and  therefore  intended  to  de- 
scend to  his  successors;  as  the  episcopal  power  did  from  the 
a)>osUcs  to  those  who  succeeded  them  in  their  respective 
sees. 

Tlie  election  of  the  pope  therefore  devolves  upon  the 
clergy  of  Rome,  as  being  their  bishop;  and  it  it  confided  to 
the  college  of  cardinals,  who,  bearing  the  titles  of  the  eldest 
churches  in  that  city,  represent  its  clergy,  and  form  their 
chapter  or  electoral  body.  The  meeting  or  chapter  formed 
for  this  purpose  alone  is  called  a conclave.  The  cardinals 
are  in  their  turn  appointed  by  Ibe  pope,  and  compose  the  exe- 
cutive council  of  ihe  church.  They  preside  over  llic  various 
departments  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  are  divided 
into  boards  or  congregations,  as  they  arc  rolled,  for  the 
transaction  of  business  from  all  parts  of  the  world ; but 
every'  decision  is  Mihjeci  to  the  pope's  revision,  and  has  no 
value  except  from  his  approbation. 

On  some  occasions  they  ire  all  summoned  together  to 
meet  the  pope  on  alTairs  of  higher  importance,  ns  for  the 
nomination  of  bishops,  or  the  admission  of  now  member* 
into  their  body  ; ami  then  the  assembly  is  called  a contis- 
tory.  The  full  number  of  cardinals  is  T2,  but  there  are 
always  some  hats  left  vacanL 

The  Catholic  church  being  essentially  episcopal  is  go- 
verned by  bishops,  who  are  of  two  sorts,  bishops  in  ordinary, 
and  vicars  apostolic.  By  the  first  are  meant  titular  bUho|>«, 
or  such  as  bear  the  name  of  the  see  over  which  they  rule; 
as  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  or  of  Dublin ; the  Bishop  of  Cam- 
bray  or  NewOrieans.  The  manner  of  appointing  such  bishops 
vanes  oonsiderably.  Where  they  arc  unshackled  hy  the  go- 
vernment, the  clergy  of  the  diocese  meet  in  chapter,  accord- 
ing to  old  forms,  and  having  selected  three  names,  forward 
them  to  the  Holy  See.  where  one  is  chosen  for  promotion, 
lliis  is  the  case  in  Ireland.  Belgium,  and  perhaps  in  the 
free  states  of  Americn.  In  most  countries  however  the 
election  of  bishops  is  regulated  by  concordat,  that  is,  a spe- 
cial agreement  between  the  pope  and  the  civil  govemmenL 
The  presentation  is  generally  vested  in  the  crown ; but  the 
appoinlmcDt  must  necessarily  emanate  from  the  pope. 
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The  power*  ofl>isbops,  and  the  manner  of  exeretsinj  their 
authority,  are  regulated  bv  the  canon  law  ; their  juriiuliction 
on  every  point  i*  clear  atvi  definite,  and  leaves  no  room  for 
arbitrary  enactments  or  oppressive  measures.  Yet  it  is  of 
such  a character  os,  irenerally  considered,  can  perfectly  con- 
trol the  inferior  orders  of  clergy,  and  secure  them  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  In  most  Catholic  countries  there  is 
a certain  degree  of  civil  jurisdiction  allowed  to  the  bishops 
with  judicial  iiowers,  in  matters  of  a mixed  character ; as  in 
cases  appertaining  to  marriages,  where  a distinction  be- 
tween civil  and  ecclesiastical  marriage  has  not  l>cen  drawn 
by  the  legislature.  Some  offences  conm'cted  with  religion, 
OS  blasphemy  or  domestic  immorality,  are  likewise  brought 
under  their  cognizance. 

Where  the  succession  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  has  been  ; 
interruple<l,  as  in  England,  or  never  been  established,  as  in 
Australasia  or  some  pirts  uf  India,  the  binhops  who  super- 
intend the  Catholic  church  ami  represent  the  pajvul  autiio- 
riiy,  are  known  by  the  name  of  vicart  apostoUc.  A vicar 
apostolic  is  not  necessarily  a bishop— an  instance  of  which 
we  have  now  at  Calcutta — wliere  the  vicar  apostolic  is  a 
simple  priest.  Generally  however  he  receives  episcopal 
consecration ; and.  as  from  local  circumstances,  it  is  not 
thought  expedient  that  he  should  bear  the  title  of  the  sec 
which  he  administers,  he  is  appointed  with  the  title  of  an 
ancient  bishopric  now  in  the  hands  of  inRilels,  and  thus  is 
called  a bishop  in  fxirtibus  tnjideiium,  though  the  last  word 
is  often  omitted  in  ordinary  language.  A vicar  apostolic, 
being  generally  situated  where  the  provisions  of  the  canon 
law  cannot  bo  fully  observed,  is  guided  by  particular  in- 
stnictions,  by  prec^ents  and  consuetude,  to  all  which  the 
uniformity  of  discipline  through  the  Catholic  church  gives 
Kiability  and  security.  Thus  the  vicars  apostolic,  who  rule 
over  the  four  episcopal  districts  of  Knglami.  have  their  cihIc 
in  the  admirable  constitution  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  be- 
ginning with  the  words  Apoitoiicum  mimsterium.  The 
powers  of  a vicar  apostolic  are  necessarily  more  extended 
than  those  of  ordinary  bishops,  and  are  ampler  in  proportion 
to  the  ditflculty  of  keeping  up  a close  communication  with 
Home.  Thus  many  cases  of  dispensation  in  marriage  which 
a continental  bishop  must  send  to  the  Holy  See  may  be 
provided  for  by  an  English  or  American  vicar  apot>tolic: 
and  other  similar  matters,  for  which  these  must  consult  it, 
could  at  once  bo  granted  by  the  ecclesiastical  superiors  of 
the  Mauritius  or  of  China.  The  nomination  of  vicars  apos- 
tolic is  solely  with  the  pope. 

The  infenor  clergy,  considere<l  in  reference  to  the  govern 
ment  of  the  church,  consists  mainlv  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
or  those  who  supply  their  place.  )n  all  countries  possess- 
ing a hierarchy,  the  country  is  divided  into  parishes,  each 
provided  with  a parochu$  or  curate*  corresponding  to  the 
rector  or  vicar  of  the  English  established  church.  The  ap- 
pointment to  a parish  is  vested  in  the  bishop,  who  has  no 
|>owcr  to  remove  again  at  will,  or  for  any  cause  except  a 
canonical  offence  juridically  provei!.  Tlio  right  of  presen- 
tation by  lay  patrons  is,  liowcvor,  in  particular  instanres 
fully  respected.  In  Italy  tho  parish  priests  are  generally 
clioscn  by  competition  ; as  upon  a vacancy,  a day  is  ap- 
pointed on  which  t)ie  testimonials  of  the  different  candidates 
are  compared,  and  they  themselves  personally  examined 
Iveforo  the  bishop  in  theology,  the  exposition  of  scripture, 
and  extomporanenus  preaching ; and  whoever  U pronounced, 
by  ballot,  superior  to  the  rest,  is  chosen. 

Under  an  apostolic  vicariate,  tho  clergy  corresponding  to 
the  parochial  clergy  generally  bear  the  title  of  apoittolic 
mitfinnarift,  and  have  misnont  or  local  districts  with 
variable  limits  placed  under  their  care  ; but  are  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors. 

Besides  the  parochial  clergy,  there  is  a considerable  bodv 
of  ecclesiastics,  who  do  not  enter  directly  into  the  governing 
part  of  the  church,  although  they  help  to  discharge  some 
of  its  most  important  functions.  A great  number  of  t^aUar 
clergy  arc  dcvote<l  to  the  conduct  of  education,  cither  in 
universities  or  seminaries  ; many  occupy  themselves  exclu- 
sively with  the  pulpit,  others  with  instructing  the  poor,  or 
attending  charitable  institutions.  A certain  numl»r  also 
fill  prebends,  or  attend  to  the  daily  service  of  cathedrals, 
&c. ; for  in  the  Catholic  church,  pluralitios,  where  the  cure 
of  souls  exists,  are  strictly  prohibited,  and  consequently  a 
distinct  body  of  clergy  from  those  engaged  in  parochial 

' • To  kvotd  mislakrf,  ouy  otytirmi  ihil  ike  pamh  pri#4t  in  IrptnnJ  trw- 

mmd(  to  the  eurp  in  Frimce.  lb«  curnto  (ur,  in  lli«  eonntrr,  ucl|>rele)  of 
luiy.  MMl  ibn  enrm  of  Spain.  The  eumt*  in  Iralnnd.  nt  in  the  rkarch  of  Cnc-  1 

loastsardvalMt  to  tlw  Ticaitv  of  l^oce  sad  Ibt  soUooaAlo  oflt^r,  ] 


I duties,  or  holding  rectories.  See.  is  necessary  for  those  duties. 
Besides  this  auxiliary  force,  the  rugular  clergy,  or  monastic 
orders,  take  upon  them  many  of  these  funetions.  These 
institutions,  however  closely  connected  with  llio  church, 
may  require  a fuller  explanation  in  their  proper  place.  The 
clergy  of  the  Catholic  church  in  tho  wt/^t  are  liound  by  a 
vow  of  celibacy,  not  formally  made,  but  implied  in  llieir 
ordination  as  tub  dfacout.  This  obligation  of  celibacy  is 
only  reckoned  among  tbe  disciplinary  enactments  of  the 
church.  The  clerf^-  of  that  portion  of  the  Greek  and  Ar- 
menian church  which  is  unitml  in  communion  with  the  see 
of  Romo,  may  Lo  married  ; that  is.  may  receive  orders  if 
married,  but  are  not  allowed  to  marry  after  having  taken 
onlers.  A similar  diftcipline,  if  thought  expedient  by  the 
eburch,  miglit  be  introduced  into  the  west. 

Tiie  only  point  concerning  the  government  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church  which  renmins  to  l>e  mentioned  is  the 
manner  in  whicli  it  is  exercised.  Tho  must  solemn  tri- 
hunal  is  a "cneru/  enunctl,  that  i«,  an  assembly  of  all  the 
bishops  of  tho  church,  who  may  attend  either  in  per>:un  or 
bv  deputy,  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope  or  his  legates. 
\Vhcn  once  a decree  has  passed  such  an  assembly,  and  re- 
ceived tbe  approbation  of  tho  Holy  Sec,  there  is  no  further 
appeal.  Distinction  must  be  however  made  between  d’tf- 
truial  aui\  iUi.ciplinary  dacTcci ; for  example,  when  in  llio 
council  of  Trent  it  was  decreed  to  be  (he  doctrine  of  the 
church,  that  marriage  is  indissoluble,  this  decree  is  consi- 
dered binding  in  the  belief  and  on  the  conduct,  nor  can  its 
acceptance  1»  refused  by  any  one  without  his  being  con- 
sidered rebellious  to  the  clmrcfi.  But  when  it  is  ordered  that 
marriages  must  be  celebrated  only  in  presence  of  the  parish 
priest,  this  is  a matter  of  discipline,  not  supposed  to  rest 
on  the  revelation  of  God,  but  dictated  by  prudence;  and 
ronseuiiently  a degree  of  toleration  is  allowed  rcganling 
tho  adupuon  of  the  resolution  in  particular  dioceses.  It  is 
only  with  regard  to  such  decrees,  and  mure  sueciRcally  (ho 
one  we  have  mentioned,  that  tho  council  of  Trent  is  said 
to  have  been  received,  or  not,  in  different  countries. 

When  a general  council  cannot  be  summoned,  or  when 
it  is  not  deemed  necessary,  the  general  government  of  tho 
church  is  conducted  by  tbe  pope,  whose  decisions  in  matters 
of  discipline  are  considereil  paramount,  though  particular 
sec*  and  countries  claim  certain  special  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions. In  matters  of  faith  it  is  admitted  that  if  he  issue 
a uecree,  as  it  is  called,  er  cathedrd,  or  os  head  of  the 
church,  and  all  the  bisiho})*  accept  it  such  deQuition  or  de- 
cree is  binding  and  final.* 

The  discipline  or  n^f^Jrraation  of  smaller  divisions  is  per- 
formed by  provincial  or  diocesan  symxls.  Tlte  first  consist 
of  the  bishops  of  a province  under  their  metnqvolitan  ; the 
latter  of  the  paiwhial  and  other  clergy  under  tho  superin- 
tendence of  file  bishop.  The  forms  lo  be  observed  in  such 
assemblies,  the  subju'ct*  which  may  be  dinciissed,  and  the 
extent  of  jurisdiction  which  mav  be  assumed,  are  laid  down 
at  full  ill  a beautiful  work  of  the  learned  Benedict  XIV., 
entitled  ‘T)e  Synodo  Divecesana.'  Tlic  acts  and  decrees  of 
many  such  partial  synods  have  loMm  published,  and  are 
held  in  high  esteem  among  Catholics;  indeed,  they  may 
be  recommended  os  beautiful  specimens  of  deliberative 
wis<lfim.  Such  are  the  decrees  of  the  various  synods  held 
at  Milan  under  the  virtuous  and  amiable  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo. 

II.  Tltc  laws  of  tho  Catholic  church  may  l>c  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  which  bind  the  interior,  and  those  which 
regulate  nulward  conduct.  This  distinction,  which  corre- 
sponds lo  that  above  made,  between  doctrinal  and  discipli- 
nary decrees,  may  appear  unusual,  a*  the  term  laws  seem* 
hardly  applicable  to  forms  of  thought  nr  belief.  Still,  viewing, 
as  we  have  done,  the  Catholic  church  under  the  form  of  an 
organized  religious  society,  and  considering  that  it  professes 
to  be  divinely  authorized  to  exact  interior  assent  to  all  that 
it  teaches,  under  the  penalty  of  being  separated  from  its 
communion,  we  think  wc  can  well  classify  under  the  word 
taw  thofo  principles  and  doctrines  whicb'it  commands  and 
expects  all  it*  members  to  profess. 

Catholics  often  complain  that  doctrines  are  laid  to  their 
charge  which  they  do  not  hold,  and  in  their  various  publi- 
cations protest  against  tlieir  belief  being  assumed  upon  any 
but  autlioritalive  documents;  and  as  such  works  are  per- 

* Th»  emit  tlUTrirncr  bciviw  the  TraQuIptw  AD«t  Clulpiiv#  liSriD#*,  as 
tkrr  are  tenarO.  ta  wtwihrr  twh  a itpcre*  ha*  Hi  fi>rc«  prior  to,  or  ioitoprnilral 
of.  ilw  BcrwMoa  of  Ore  XtvAy  of  bitbn|i«  u>  ii,  or  iia  aaoctioa  aaJ  bin4- 

iiV  power  from  their  aecBptaBcr,  l*tuetieally  Ihero  ia  liuVe  or  no  diS^roiK* 
betwiwn  the  l«o  opiuiooi;  )el  lbl«  atwhl  rarietv  fuma  a |niHip«l  gtosaS- 
work  of  a hat  an  calleil  Uw  btwrtks  of  the  GalUeaa  cktwek. 
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fectly  aroeMibla,  the  complaint  must  appear  reasonable  as 
well  as  just.  There  are  s**vyral  works  in  which  an  B*'curatc 
account  is  given  of  what  Catholics  arc  expected  to  l»eheve, 
and  which  carefully  distinguish  between  those  noinU  on 
which  latitude  of  opinion  is  allowed,  and  such  as  have  boon 
fully  and  derisively  dt^eed  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
church.  Stich  are  Veron’s  ‘ Uegula  Fidei,’  or  Rule  of 
Faith,  a work  latclv  translated  into  English,  and  Holden's 
• Analysis  Fidei.*  6ul  there  are  documents  of  more  autho- 
rity than  these;  for  example,  the  * lX*claration  * set  forth 
by  the  sicars  apostolic  or  bishops  in  England,  in  1823,  often 
republished  ; and  still  more  the  ‘ Catcchiamus  ad  Parochos/ 
or  ' Catcclusra  of  the  Council  of  Trent,'  translated  into  Eng- 
lish not  many  years  ago,  and  published  in  Dublin.  A pe- 
rusal of  such  works  as  these  will  satisfy  those  who  are  desirous 
of  full  and  accurate  information  regarding  Catholic  tenets, 
of  their  real  nature,  and  show  that  the  popular  expositions 
of  their  substance  and  character  are  generally  incorrect. 

The  formulary  of  faith,  which  persons  becoming  members 
of  the  Catholic  church  are  expected  to  recite,  and  which  is 
sworn  to  upon  taking  anv  degree,  or  being  appointed  to  a 
chair  in  a university,  is  llic  creed  of  Pius  IV.,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  substance: — 

The  preamble  runs  as  follows : ‘ I,  N.  N.,  with  a firm’failh 
beliovo  and  profess  all  and  every  one  of  those  things  which 
arc  contained  in  that  creed,  which  the  holy  Roman  church 
maketh  use  of.'  Then  follows  the  Nicene  creed, 

* 1 most  steadfastly  admit  and  embrace  apostolical  and 
ecclesiastical  traditions,  ond  all  other  observances  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  same  church. 

* I also  admit  the  holy  scriptures,  according  to  that  sense 
which  our  holy  mother  the  church  has  held  and  docs  hold, 
to  which  it  belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and  interpre-  , 
tation  of  the  scriptures  : neither  will  I ever  lake  and  inter- 
pret them  otherwise  than  according  to  the  unanimous  con-  ' 
sent  of  the  fathers. 

* I also  profess  that  there  nr©  truly  and  properly  seven 
sacraments  of  the  new  law,  instituted  by  Jesus  t'hrist  our 
Lord,  and  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  though 
not  all  for  every  one.  to  wit.  baptism,  confirmation,  the 
cucharist,  penance,*  extreme  unction,  holy  ordurs,t  and  ma- 
trimony : and  that  they  confer  grace ; and  that  of  these, 
haplism,  confirmation,  and  orrler  cannot  be  reiterated  with- 
out sacrilege.  1 also  receive  and  admit  the  received  and 
approved  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church,  used  in  the 
solemn  administration  of  the  aforesaid  sacraments. 

‘ I embrace  and  rt*ceive  all  and  every  one  of  the  things 
which  have  been  defined  and  declared  in  the  holy  Council 
of  Trent,  concerning  original  sin  and  ju.stificntion. 

* 1 prefess  likewise  that  in  the  mass  there  is  offered  to 
God  a true,  p«)pi*r,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  lis'ing 
and  the  dead  : and  that  in  tlie  most  holy  sacrament  of  the 
curlmrist  there  is  truly,  really,  and  substantially,  the  hotly 
and  bl«K>^,  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ : and  that  there  is  made  a change  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  wine  into  tho  blood,  which  change  the  Catholic 
church  calls  frunjiubtlantiatiort.  I also  confess  that  under 
cither  kind  alone  Christ  is  received  whole  and  entire,  and  a 
true  sacrament. 

* 1 firmly  hold  that  there  is  a purgatffry,  and  that  the  souls 
tlicrein  detained  are  helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the  fuithful. 

* Likewise,  that  tho  saints  reigning  with  Christ  arc  to  be  ho- 
noured and  invocated.  and  that  they  offer  up  prayers  to  God 
for  us  ; and  that  their  relics  are  to  Iw  had  in  veneration. 

‘ 1 most  firmly  assert  that  the  images  of  Christ,  of  the  mother 
of  God,  and  also  of  other  saints,  ouglil  to  be  had  and  retained, 
and  that  due  honour  and  veneration  are  to  be  given  them. 

* I also  affirm  that  the  power  of  indulgences  was  left  by 
Christ  in  tho  church,  and  that  tne  use  of  them  U most 
wholesome  to  Christian  people. 

* I acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman 
church  forth©  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches ; and  1 
promise  true  obedience  to  tho  bishop  of  Rome,  successor  to 
St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.* 

Then  fidlow  clauses  ronderonatory  of  all  contrary  dex:- 
frines.  and  expressive  of  adhesion  to  all  the  definitions  of 
he  Council  of  Trent. 

* t^iulrr  fwaurr  U iadotM  coAfrnnn ; ••  the  CaUwlk  lanatMBt  ot  p*. 

Aitwuri*  of  tbrr*  patn*:  nmtfiOon  m M>rTnw.coBfpi«>oo.  «nij 

t Tl>»  urdrra  of  lh«  Ualholic  vharch  into  tvo  cU«wh>, 

J«rrrrf  «ui1  Miaor  oriwt.  Th#  firit  roiiiUU  of  •ub<ir«conm.  Urkcwii  •nd 
wh<'  arv  bni.od  to  Cfltbarr  ■■><1  tho  dkUy  rocUatimi  of  tho  Htrr*arv,ot 
of  |iH]ni«  aod  pntjrtn*.  occupyinn  • a>Muk>rBblo  tim«.  The  ■iioor 
«mtoT«  are  fuw  lu  nunlm.  aini  on  preyed  by  the  ttmmtt,  en  n-cloMutKal 
Miemtniy  la  wktclt  Uw  bsii  k shgru,  kilutory  lo  Um  9edeua*ticid  lUW, 


It  is  obvious  that  this  form  of  confession  was  framed  in 
accortlance  to  the  decrees  of  that  council,  and  cohseouently 
has  chiefly  in  view  the  opinions  of  those  who  followed  the  Re* 
formation.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  m enUT  into 
any  explanations  of  the  doctrines  here  laici  ilown.  niueh  U.*i>s 
into  any  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  Catholics  hold 
them,  a*  wc  puri>osely  refrain  from  all  polemical  discussion. 

Such  is  the  doctrinal  code  of  the  Catholic  church  ; of  iu 
moral  doctrines  We  need  not  say  an j thing,  because  no  au- 
thorised document  could  be  well  referred  to  that  embodies 
them  all.  There  are  many  decrees  of  popes  condemnatory 
of  immomi  opinions  or  propositions,  but  no  positive  decrees 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  moral  law,  as  taught  in  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  is  mainly  the  same  as  other  denominations  of 
Christians  profess  to  follow. 

Of  the  disciplinary  or  governing  code  we  hove  already 
spoken,  when  wc  obsen'cd  that  it  consisted  of  the  Canon 
Law,  which,  unlike  the  doctrinal  and  moral  code,  may  vary 
with  time,  place,  and  accidental  circumstances. 

111.  Our  la>t  head  was  tho  essential  or  constitutive  prin- 
ciple of  the  Catholic  church.  By  this  we  mean  that  prin- 
ciple which  gives  it  individuality,  distinguishes  it  from  other 
religions,  pervades  all  its  institutions,  and  gives  the  answer 
to  every  query  regarding  the  peculiar  constitution  outward 
and  inward  of  tins  cliurcli. 

Now,  tlie  fundamental  position,  the  constitutive  principle 
of  tho  Catholic  church,  is  the  doctrine  and  belief  that  God 
has  promised,  and  constM}ucnlly  bestows  upon  it,  a constant 
and  perpetual  protection,  to  the  extent  of  guaranteeing  it 
from  destruction,  from  error, or  fatal  corruption.  Tliis  prin- 
ciple once  admitted,  ever)'  thing  else  follows.  1.  The  infal- 
libility of  the  church  in  its  decisions  on  matters  concerning 
faith.  2.  The  obligation  of  submitting  to  all  these  deci- 
sions, independently  of  men's  own  private  judgments  or  opi- 
nions. 3.  The  authority  of  tradition,  or  the  unalterable 
character  of  all  the  doctnnes  committed  to  the  church  : and 
hence  the  persuasion  that  those  of  its  dogmas,  which  to 
others  appear  strange  and  unscriptural,  have  been  in  reality 
handed  down,  uncorrupted,  since  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
who  received  them  from  Chribt's  teaching.  4.  The  neces- 
sity of  religious  unity,  by  perfect  uniformity  of  belief:  and 
thence  as  a corollary  the  sinfulness  of  wilful  separation  or 
schism,  and  culpable  eiTors  or  heresy.  5.  Government  by 
authority,  since  they  who  are  aided  and  supported  by  such  a 
promise  must  necessarily  be  considered  appointed  to  direct 
others,  and  are  held  as  the  representatives  and  viccgerenls 
of  Christ  in  the  church.  6.  The  papal  supremacy,  whether 
considered  as  a necessary  provision  for  the  preservation  of  tb.is 
essential  unity,  or  as  the  principal  dp{>osilur)'  of  the  divine  pro- 
mises. 7.  In  fine,  the  nuthorily  of  councils,  the  right  to  enact 
ennons  and  ceremonies,  tho  duty  of  repressing  all  atiempls 
to  broach  new  opinions;  in  a word,  all  that  system  uf  rule 
and  aulhuritulivc  teaching  which  must  strike  ever)*  ono  as 
the  leading  feature  tn  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  diS'ercnccs,  therefore,  between  this  and  other  religions, 
however  complicated  and  numerous  they  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  are  thus  in  truth  narrowed  to  one  question  ; for  par- 
ticular doctrines  must  share  the  fate  of  the  dogmas  above 
cited,  as  forming  the  conslilutiTc  principle  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. This  religion  claims  for  itself  a complete  consistency 
from  its  first  principle  to  its  last  consequence,  and  to  it« 
least  institution,  and  finds  fault  with  others,  as  though  they 
pruserved  forms,  dignities,  and  doctrines  which  must  have 
sprung  from  a principle  by  them  lejected,  but  which  are 
Useless  and  mistaken,  the  moment  they  are  disjoined  from 
it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  constitutioa  of  the  Catholic 
church  should  seem  to  possess,  what  n esaential  to  every 
moral  organized  body,  a principle  of  vitality  which  accounts 
for  all  its  actions,  and  determines  at  once  the  direction  and 
the  intensity  of  all  its  functions. 

To  conclude  our  account  of  tho  Catholic  church,  we  will 
give  a slight  view  of  the  extent  of  its  dominions,  by  enume- 
rating the  countries  which  profess  its  doctrines,  or  which 
contain  considerable  communities  under  iU  obedience.  In 
Europe,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal.  France,  Belgium,  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  including  Hungary,  Bavaria,  Poland,  and  the 
Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  ecclesiastical  doctorates,  profess  the  Catholic  religion  os 
that  of  the  state,  or,  according  to  the  expression  of  the 
French  r/uir/e,  that  of  the  majority  of  tl>e  people.  In  Ame- 
rica, all  the  countries  wliich  once  formed  part  of  the  Spanish 
dominions,  boUi  in  the  s<.>uthern  and  northern  portion  of  the 
continent,  and  which  are  now  independent  slates,  profess  ex- 
clusively the  same  religion.  The  empire  of  Brasil  u also  Csk 
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tholie.  Lower  Canada  and  all  thoae  alanda  in  the  West 
Indies  which  belong  to  Spain  or  France,  including  the  Re- 
public of  Haiti,  profess  the  Catholic  faith  ; and  there  are  also 
considerable  Catholic  communities  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  especially  in  Maryland  and  Louisiatia. 
Many  Indian  tribes,  in  the  Canadas,  in  the  United  States, 
in  Caliiurnia,  and  in  South  America,  have  embraced  the 
aaroo  faith.  In  Asia  there  U hardly  any  nation  professing 
Christianity  which  doea  not  contain  large  communities  of 
Catholic  Christians.  Thus  in  Syria  the  entire  nation  or 
tribe  of  the  Maronites,  dispersed  over  Mount  Libantis,  are 
subjects  of  the  Roman  see.  governed  by  a patriarch  and 
bishops  appointed  by  it.  There  are  also  other  Syriac  Chris- 1 
tians  under  other  bishops,  united  to  the  same  see.  who  are  ' 
dispersed  all  over  Palestine  and  Syria.  At  Constantinople  ' 
there  is  a Catholic  Armenian  patriarch  who  governs  the 
united  Armenians  as  they  are  called,  large  communities  ol 
whom  also  exist  in  Armenia  proper.  The  Abb6  Dubois,  in 
his  examination  before  a committee  of  tite  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1832,  stated  the  number  of  Catholics  in  tlie  Indian 
peninsula  at  600,000,  including  Ceylon,  and  this  numlx>r  is 
perhans  rather  underrated  than  otherwise.  They  are  go- 
verned by  four  bishops  and  four  vicars  apostolic  with  episco- 

{tal  consecration.  A new  one  has  just  been  added  for  Ccy- 
on.  We  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  number 
of  Catholics  in  China,  but  in  the  province  of  Su-Chuen  alone 
they  were  returned,  2*2nd  Septembor,  1824,  at  47.487  (An- 
naUs  ds  la  Propag.  de  Ui  Fbi,  No.  xi.,  p.  257) ; and  an  ofll- 
cia)  report  published  at  Rome  in  the  same  year  gives  those 
in  the  provinces  of  Fo-kien  and  Kiansi  at  40.000.  There  are 
seven  other  provinces  containing  a considerable  number  of 
Catholics,  of  which  we  have  no  return.  In  the  united  em- 
pire of  Tonkin  and  Cochin-China  the  Catholics  of  one  dis- 
trict were  estimated  at  200,000  {Ibid.,  No.  x.,p.  194).  and.  till 
the  late  persecution,  there  was  a college  with  200  students, 
and  convents  containing  700  religious.  Another  district 
gave  a return,  in  1826,  of  2955  infants  baptized,  which 
would  give  an  estimate  of  88,000  adult  Christians.  A 
third  gave  a return  of  170.000.  M.  Dubois  estimates  the 
number  of  native  Catholics  in  tho  Philippine  islands  at 
2.000,000.  In  Africa,  tlie  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon 
are  Catholic,  end  all  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  tho 
coasts,  as  well  as  tho  Azores,  MaMim,  the  Cape  Verd,  and 
the  Canary  Islands. 

CATHOLIC  EPISTLES  is  the  name  given  to  the 
Epistles  of  the  Apostles  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude. 
They  are  called  Catholic,  t.  e„  * universal.’  according  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  because  they  arc  addresse<l 
not  to  any  particular  church  or  nation,  like  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  but  to  the  faithful  in  general  then  srattei^  about 
the  world.  St.  James  addresses  his  Epistle  to  tho  twelve 
tribes  that  are  scattered  abroad,  meaning  the  converted  Jews 
in  Judma  and  other  Roman  provinces.  St.  Peter  addresses 
his  first  Epistle  to  the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pon- 
tus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia.  Asia,  and  Bithynia.  St.  John  ad> 
dresses  the  second  of  lits  Epistles  to  tho  elect  lady  and  her 
children,  meaning  the  universal  church  and  its  disciples; 
and  Jude  addresses  his  to  the  faithful  in  general. 

CATIU'NA,  LU'CIUS  SE'RGIUS,  descended  from 
an  illustrious  patrician  family,  was  born  about  B.c.  109.  Ca- 
tiline was  qusMtor  about  n.c.  77,  and  afterwards  served  as 
legatus  to  ocribonius  Curin,  proconsul  of  Macedonia,  B.C. 
75.  He  was  prstor  at  Rome,  b.c.  67.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  prmtorship,  he  obtained  the  province  of  Africa,  which  he 
left  to  canvass  for  the  consulship;  but  ho  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  canvass  in  ronsequenco  of  being  accused  of 
malversation  in  his  province.  During  this  vonr,  b.c.  65,  ho 
fbrrocd  a conspiracy  with  Cn.  Pise  and  1*.  Autronius  to 
assassinate  the  consuls  and  part  oftlie  senate.  Suetonius  says 
that  Cssar  and  M.  Crassus  wero  engaged  in  this  plot,  and 
that  tlie  latter  was  to  be  made  dictator,  and  the  former  master 
of  the  horisc.  Ho  cites  as  his  authorities  Tanusius  Geminus, 
the  e<lict8  of  Bibulus,  the  orations  of  the  elder  Curio,  and 
Actoriu*  Naso.  (Sot*  also  Cic.  in  4.)  The  plot  was 

fnistrated  at  first  by  the  backwardness  of  Crassus  and 
Csosar,  and  a second  time  by  the  hastiness  of  Catilioo. 
Halving  procured  an  acquittal  on  his  trial  (B.C.  65)  for 
m iladininistration  in  Africa  bv  bribing  the  judices,  and,  it 
is  «.aid.  the  prosecutor  also,  1^.  Ctodius,  he  was  a candi- 
date for  the  consulAhip  with  Cicoru  for  tho  year  b c.  63. 
During  the  contest  he  was  tried  with  many  others  for  the 
munlor^  winch  he  had  committed  during  the  proscription 
of  Bulla.  to  wliose  PATty  Catiline  belonged,  ana  especially 
fot  that  ef  Marius  Gratidianus,  uncle  to  Qcoro,  but,  tLrouga 


I the  influence  of  the  consular  senators,  ho  was  acquitted- 
According  to  some,  this  murder,  which  was  committed 
many  years  before,  in  addition  to  the  imputed  seduction  of 
Fabm,  Cicero's  sister-in-law.  laid  the  foundation  for  that 
animosity  with  which  Cicero  afterwards  pursued  Catiline. 
Yet  Cicero  says  (AdAtt.  i.  2>  that  he  had  some  thoughts  of 
defending  him  on  his  trial  for  malversation. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  b.c.  64.  about  a month  befor* 
the  consular  election,  urged  by  the  ruined  state  of  his  for« 
tunes,  Catiline  held  the  first  meeting  of  hi.s  second  con- 
spiracy. eleven  men  of  senutorian  rank  and  four  of  equestrian 
being  present  Some  rumour  of  their  proceedings  got 
abroad,  and  Catiline  lost  his  election;  while  the  previous 
preparations  of  Cicero  prevented  tho  execution  of  a design 
which  Catiline  had  formed  to  kill  the  consul  and  other 
senators  on  the  day  of  election.  Notwithstanding  this 
failure,  Catiline  still  pushed  forward  his  designs  with  great 
vigour.  Money  and  arms  were  collected,  and  Manlius,  oiio 
of  Sulla's  veterans,  only  wailed  Catiline’s  orders  to  take 
tho  field  with  a largo  body  of  his  comrades,  who.  after 
Sulla's  victories,  had  been  settled  in  different  parts  of 
Italy.  Information  of  all  their  proceedings  was  conveyed 
to  Cicero,  and  by  him  conimuniratetl  to  the  senate,  who.  on 
the  2 1 St  October,  issued  the  decree  in  tho  usual  form. 
(Uarent  opcrnin,  &c.)  which  gave  dictatorial  power  to  tlie 
consuls.  On  tho  6th  Nuvemlicr,  unoiher  meeting  of  tho 
conspirators  was  held,  at  which  arrangements  were  made 
for  firing  the  town  and  massacring  the  inhabitants,  for  the 
bringing  up  the  Tuscan  army  under  Manlius,  and  for  tho 
murder  of  Cu'cm,  all  which  was  reported  tho  same  evening 
to  Cicero.  Catiline  still  kept  up  tho  appearance  of  inno- 
cence, and  though  impeached  by  L.  Paulus  under  tho 
Pliiutian  law.  came  down  to  the  senate,  which  was  as- 
sembled by  Cicero  on  tho  8lh  November.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Cicero  broke  out  into  the  celebrated  inrectivo, 
commencing  ‘ Quousque  tandem  abuti^re,  Catilina,  nostra 
patienlia  ?'  When  ho  had  coiirluded,  Catiline,  in  an  humble 
voice  and  manner,  began  to  defend  himself,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  senate  calling  out  that  * be  was  an  enemy  and 
a traitor  to  bis  country.'  Catiline  abruptly  left  the  senate- 
house,  and  set  out  the  same  night  for  tho  camp  of  Manlius, 
with  the  view  of  making  some  decisive  movement  before  tho 
consuls  could  got  an  army  together  to  oppose  him.  The  senate 
immediately  declared  him  and  Manlius  enemies  to  the  state, 
and  ordered  the  consuls  to  raise  new  troops,  of  which  the 
command  was  given  to  C.  Antonius,  the  colleague  of  Cicero. 
Q.  Marcius  Hex  and  Q.  Mctcllus  Creticus  were  at  this  time 
waiting  with  their  armies  outside  the  gates  for  the  honour  of 
a triumph.  It  being  reported  that  the  slaves  w*ere  arming  in 
Apulia  and  C^uo,  Mctcllus  was  despatched  into  Apulia, 
and  Marcius  to  r (Dsulm,  where  Manlius  was  encamped.  A re- 
monstrance, addressed  to  Marcius  by  Manlius,  setting  forth 
their  grievances,  was  answerctl  by  a reference  to  tbu  senate, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  engagement  took  place. 
Up  to  this  time,  Catiline  made  little  progress,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  plans  being  regularly  divulged,  through  tho 
mistress  of  one  of  the  conspirators,  to  Cicero,  and  liis  designs 
were  consequently  thwarte<l ; while,  on  tho  other  hand,  tho 
prospect  of  the  conspiracy  being  crushed  seemed  equally 
distant. 

A high  reward  which  bad  been  offered  by  the  senato  for 
information  respecting  the  plot  had  produced  no  evidence, 
and  it  anpears  certain  that  a large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation (Sallust  says  the  whole  of  the  common  )>eon1c)  ap- 
proved of  Catiline's  design.  But  how  far  they  were  desirous 
of  change  from  the  hope  of  plunder,  and  how  far  from  a 
well-groundeil  diasatisfuctiun  with  tho  uovcrniiiont  of  the 
senatorian  oligarchy,  it  would  bo  a difllcult  matter  to  de- 
termine. The  senate  certainly  did  not  appeal  to  the  ^>eopIe 
for  support  against  a common  enemy.  An  unsucre^srul 
attempt  of  the  remaining  conspirators  to  draw  into  the  plot 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Allohroges,  at  that  time  in  Runic, 
and  to  obtain  from  them  a bo<ly  of  horse,  furnished  tho 
consul  with  evidence  against  the  principal  conspirators. 
Lentulus,  Gabinius,  Slatilius,  and  Cctlicgus  were  arresieil. 
Fresh  plots  were  now  rumoured  to  bc  hatching  among 
the  dependents  of  the  conspirators  for  their  residue ; and 
after  a long  debate  in  the  senate  on  the  5th  December 
(Nonis  Dccembribus),  in  which  Cmsar  argued  against,  and 
Cato  in  favour  of.  the  capital  punishment  of  the  conspi- 
rators, they  were  condemned  to  death  without  the  form 
of  a trial,  and  executed  accordingly.  Catiline  now  found 
himself  hemmed  in  by  Metellus  Celer  on  the  side  of  Cis- 
alp'iie  Gaul,  and  by  Antonius,  now  nroconsul,  with  a supe- 
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rior  force  among  the  Apennines.  He  made  a desperate 
attack  on  the  troops  of  Anlonius,  which  were  under  the 
command  of  M.  Pcircius.  was  defeated,  and  fell  among  the 
thickest  of  the  enemy,  fightiug  bravely  to  the  last,  b.c.  C2. 

The  history  of  Catiline's  cunsniracy  is  chielly  transmitted 
to  us  by  Cicero  and  Sallust,  ana  we  have  only  one  side  of 
the  story.  Though  there  is  doubtless  great  exaggeration 
in  both  these  winters,  and  though  it  seems  impossible  to  pe- 
netrate the  whole  design  of  Catiline,  there  is  not  much  dilli- 
culty  in  forming  a general  opinion  of  this  plot.  The  civil 
wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  which  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  latter  party,  led  the  way  to  an  organized  system  of 
murder  and  plunder,  of  which  few  histories  present  so  fright- 
ful an  example.  The  partisans  of  Suita  were  enriched  by 
the  proscription  and  rubbery  of  their  fellow  citizens.  This 
was  the  school  in  which  Catiline  and  many  of  his  accom- 
plices were  brought  up.  A bodv  of  prolligate  young  men 
of  rank,  ovcrwhelmeu  with  debt,  whoso  only  pursuit  is 
pleasure,  are  the  readiest  elements  out  of  which  to  form  a 
conspiracy.  The  conspiracy  of  Catiline  was  a conspiracy 
of  an  aristocratic  faction  against  the  body  of  which  it  formed 
apart;  a body  that  had  its  own  interested  views  and  ex- 
clusive objects,  but  proferred  accompUsbing  them  in  a more 
politic  and  less  violent  way.  If  the  conspirators  bad  suc- 
ceeded, they  would,  as  a matter  of  course,  in  following  up 
the  example  of  Sulla,  have  crushed  the  whole  aristocrutical 
party  whose  views  were  opposed  to  their  own.  The  posses- 
sion of  oil  the  influence  in  the  state — the  spoliation  of  their 
wealthy  enemies,  would  have  been  the  reward  of  the  par- 
tizans  of  Catiline  ; but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any 
one  useful  result  to  the  state  would  have  followed : and.  in 
the  absence  of  better  evidence  as  to  the  character  and  abili- 
ties of  the  conspirators,  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  that 
Rome  would  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  among 
them  a master  who  possessed  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
of  the  dictator  Cicsar. 

CATILLUS.  [Maroaritacba.] 

CATKIN,  in  botany,  is  a kind  of  inflorescence  which 
differs  from  the  spike  in  netthing  but  its  falling  off  the  stem 
by  an  articulation,  after  its  temporary  office  os  the  support 
of  the  organs  of  reproduction  is  accomplished.  It  occurs 
in  the  willow,  the  poplar,  the  birch,  &c.,  which  hence  are 
sometimes  called  Amentaceous  plants,  amentum  being  tlie 
Latin  name  of  the  catkin. 

CATMANDOO,  the  capital  of  tlio  kingdom  of  Nepaul, 
in  northern  Hindustan,  is  situated  in  2 7^  42' N.  lat,  and 
85°  £.  long.,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Bishenmutty. 
Catmandoo  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  Ghurka  Rigah,  by 
whose  predecessor  Nepaul  wasconoucrod  about  the  year 
1 765.  Catmandoo  stands  upon  the  high  ground  that  sepa- 
rates the  sources  of  tlie  rivers  Gunduck  and  Cosi,  and  is  at 
an  elevation  of  4784  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
town  is  estimated  to  contain  5000  houses,  and  has  a popula- 
tion of  20,000  souls;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  the 
houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  are  three  or  four  stories  high ; 
the  whole,  including  the  residence  of  the  rajah,  are  mean  in 
appearance.  Catmandoo  is  an  anlient  place,  and  is  spoken 
of  in  old  books  under  the  name  of  Goongoolpatan. 

CATO,  I,  e.  the  Wise,  was  a surname  given  to  MARCUS 
PORCIUS  PRISCUS.  This  extraordinary  man,  com- 
monlv  called  Cato  Censorius  or  Cato  Major,  to  distinguish 
biro  from  his  descendant  who  fell  on  bis  sword  at  Utica,  was 
born  in  the  year  234  u.c.  He  was  desceudwl  from  a respect- 
able family  in  Jusculum,  and  passed  his  earlier  years  on  a 
farm  in  the  Sabine  country,  whicii  he  inheriteil  from  his 
father.  At  the  ago  of  seventeen  a Roman  necessarily  be- 
came a soldier,  and  Cato's  military  career  commenced  in  tho 
very  year  when  Hannibal  was  laying  waste  the  North  of 
Italy  after  the  battle  of  tho  Trcbia,  21 7 u.c.  Wo  find  him 
afterwards  serving  under  the  command  of  Fnbius,  at  the 
capture  of  Taronluni,  in  209 ; and  two  years  after  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  memorable  battle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Melaurus,  which  was  fatal  to  the  brother  of  Han- 
nibal. In  private  life  he  maintained  tho  same  character  for 
bardiaess,  industry,  and  sobriety  which  he  had  earned  in 
the  military  profession.  Occupying  a farm  adjoining  that 
which  had  once  belonged  to  Curius  Dentatus,  he  seemed  to 
take  that  old  Roman  for  a model,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
attention  of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  not  more  by  the  i 
simplicity  of  bis  habits  than  by  the  plain  good  sense  of  the 
laconic  maxims  which  fell  from  bis  lips  and  became  current  in 
the  neighbourhood.  His  singular  reputation  obtained  him  tho 
name  of  Cato,  and  at  length  attracted  tho  ubsen'ation  of  a 
joung  Patrician,  uamod  Xl  Valerius  Flaccus,  who,  looking 


upon  him,  to  uke  the  language  of  Plutarch,  * os  a plant  that 
deserved  a better  soil,'  persuo^d  him  to  remove  to  Rome,  and 
to  offer  himself  for  the  public  magistracies.  With  this  fl^iend, 
who  thus  introduced  him  to  the  ^man  public,  be  aflerwards 
held  the  highest  posts  in  the  state,  the  consulship  and  the 
censorship.  The  flrst  step  in  the  series  of  Roman  offices  was 
tho  quffistorship.  This  office  he  tilled  in  204  B.C.,  and  wai 
appointed  to  join  the  army  in  Sicily,  which  Scipiow'os  about 
to  carry  across  into  Africa ; but  the  profuse  expenditure  of 
Ibe  general  offended  those  notions  oi  strict  economy  which 
belonged  to  the  character  of  Cato.  The  quBstor  returned 
to  Rome,  and  taking  his  seat  in  tho  senate,  to  which  be  was 
entitled  by  right  of  his  office,  he  denounced  the  conduct  of 
Sciuio  as  fatal  to  the  discipline  of  the  army.  Soon  after  we 
flnil  him,  according  to  Nepos,  acting  as  quaestor  in  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Ennius. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  acquaintance  with  Ennius 
was  formed  when  Cato  was  in  Sardinia  as  prslor.  The 
; errors  of  Nepos,  or  rather  of  the  writer,  whoso  works  are 
ascribed  to  him,  are  innumerable.  Cato,  w ith  all  bis  rustic 
character,  was  a friend  to  literature,  and  it  was  he  who 
first  brought  the  Calabrian  poet  to  Rome.  After  hold- 
ing the  plebeian  mdileship  and  the  praUorship,  in  the  lat- 
ter of  which  ho  was  tho  governor  of  Sardinia,  he  Oiially 
arrived  at  the  consulate,  which  he  fllh^  in  195,  tbefyear 
of  Terence's  birth,  having  bis  friend  Valerius  for  his  col- 
league. At  that  period  of  the  Roman  cotniuotiweallh  it 
was  usual  for  the  consuls  to  bold  commands  at  a di.'.tanca 
from  Rome.  Cato  was  appointed  governor  of  Nearer  Spain, 
where  the  vigour  of  bis  arms  and  the  policy  of  his  counsels 
added  greatly  to  the  Roman  influence,  ami  procured  him  the 
honour  of  a triumph  in  tho  following  year.  lie  had  now 
attained  to  the  summit  of  military  glory,  but  his  zeal  was 
not  fatigued.  Tlic  new  consul.  Tiberias  Sempronius,  being 
despatched  on  an  exiiedition  against  ihc  Tbraciaiiii  and  the 
neighlwurhood  of  the  Danube,  Culu  accompanied  liim  as 
one  of  his  lieutenants. 

When  Antiochus  invaded  Greece,  we  find  him  again  in 
military  employment  in  the  Peloponnesus,  securing  the 
fidelity  of  Corinth,  ^Egium,  and  Palrte;  and  in  191,  by  a 
bold  movement,  he  dislodged  Antiochus  from  tlie  pass  of 
Thermopylic,  and  had  the  chief  glory  of  the  victory  gained 
there  by  'M'.  Acilius  Glabrio.  In  184.  the  year  in  which 
Plautus  died  (it  is  useful  to  conned  the  life  of  Cato  with 
the  literature  of  his  country),  he  was  elected  censor,  and, 
as  was  before  observed,  with  Valerius  fur  his  colleague. 
This  censorship  he  made  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Roman 
history  by  the  strictness  with  which  he  executed  the  import- 
ant duties.  He  was  now  50  years  of  age,  and  he  continued 
for  more  than  30  years  to  take  a prominent  part  in  public 
life.  But  the  unflinching  dclurroinatiun  with  which  he  at- 
tacked tho  crimes  and  vices  of  the  nobles  called  up  many 
assailants  upon  him»elf.  No  Roman  was  e\cr  a party  to 
more  public  prosecutions,  or  had  to  defend  himself  against 
more.  Even  in  his  6I$t  year,  ho  hod  to  support  himself 
against  an  accusation  which  had  no  foundation  hut  tho 
malico  of  bis  enemies,  when  he  was  led  to  say  how  cruel 
it  was  that,  having  passed  his  life  with  the  men  of  one 
generation,  he  should  have  to  defend  it  against  those  of 
another  I But  these  attacks  produced  no  efTeet  upon  his 
courage.  When  Sergius  Gulba  had  disgraced  his  couutiy 
by  the  massacre  of  the  Lusitanians  after  tiiey  had  surren- 
dered upon  terms,  and  was  brought  to  public  trial  at  Home, 
Cato  again  subscribed  his  imiuo  as  mie  of  the  prosecutors, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  |iroceedings.  This  trial  was 
followed  almost  immediately  by  his  death,  at  the  age  of  65, 
in  the  year  149  b.c.  Thus  as  ho  entered  active  liru  mod 
after  tho  invasion  of  Italy  by  Hannibal,  so  he  just  lived  to 
see  tho  commencement  of  the  third  Punic  war,  a war  indeed 
into  which  the  Romans  were  induced  to  enter  chiefly  by  the 
urgent  advice  of  Cato  himself. 

So  far  we  have  seen  in  him  the  cucccssful  soldier  and  iho 
vigorous  statesman.  As  an  orator,  an  agriculturist,  an  histo- 
rian, ho  was  scarcely  less  celebrated.  When  yol  living  on 
hi.i  Sabine  farm,  he  had  been  in  (he  daily  habit  of  appearing 
I in  the  petty  courts  of  the  neighbourliood  as  the  able  advocate 
' of  his  friends ; afterwards  at  Rome  he  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  orators  in  the  forum ; and  as  many  os  150  of 
his  orations  were  preserved  and  admired  for  many  ages.  As 
a writer  on  agriculture,  he  is  still  known  by  his  work  entitled 
‘ Do  Re  Runtica,’  which,  however,  is  certainly  not  in  the 
form  in  which  ho  wrote  it.  The  language  is  not  sufllcieiiily 
antiquated  fur  the  age  in  which  he  liveil ; and  besides  thiH, 
tlieru  is  abundant  evidence  that  eevvral  jiarts  of  the  work 
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are  .o«t,  imrtieularly  the  dedication  to  hi;i  son.  The  work,  an 
tre  have  it,  oonsista  of  very  brief  directions  fur  the  manage- 
inent  of  a farm,  and  for  economical  housekeeping,  from  the 
buying  of  an  estate  to  a charm  for  curing  oxen  and  a receipt 
for  cheesecakes.  It  is  in  this  work  tliat  he  lays  down  the 
principle,  which  excites  the  just  indignation  of  Plutarch, 
the  duty  of  selling  off  old  oxen,  old  wagMns.  and  old 
sla\'es.  (f  2.)  Of  hia  historical  work  but  a few  (higmenta 
remain.  It  was  entitled  * Origines.’  and,  according  to  the 
life  of  Cato,  which  passes  u^er  the  name  of  Cornelius 
Nepos,  the  first  book  treated  of  the  Roman  monarchy,  the 
second  and  third  of  the  origin  of  the  chief  cities  of  Italy, 
the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars ; 
the  sixth  and  seventh  continued  the  history  down  to  the 
prmtorshipof  Galba  above  mentioned.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  history  he  enlarged  upon  hia  own  achievementa  with- 
out any  aOectation  of  modesty.  This  history  was  written 
at  the  close  of  his  life,  so  that  Livy  is  guilty  of  an  ana- 
chrunism  in  making  the  tribune  L.  Valerius  quote  the 
* Origines’  against  the  author  at  the  time  when  Cato  was 
oonsul.  (liv,  xxxiv.  s.) 

Cato  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  a son. 
Marcus,  who  married  a daughter  of  L.  il^milius  Paulus,  the 
aister  of  the  second  Scipio  Africanus,  and  died  while  prmtor 
during  his  father's  life-time.  His  second  wife  was  Salonia, 
by  whom  he  had  a son.  surnametl  from  his  mother  Sale- 
ninua.  This  son  was  the  grandfather  of  Cato  Uticensis. 
The  character  of  Cato  is  boldly  drawn  by  Livy  in  Uie  40tb 
chapter  of  his  30th  book.  Ho  was  indued,  as  Li\y  calls 
him.  a man  of  iron  body  and  iron  soul,  fnrei  prope  cor- 
pon>  animique,  Tbe  chronology  of  the  life  of  Cato  is 
tolerably  certain,  notwithstanding  the  errors  of  Livy.  Plu- 
tarch. Valerius  Maximus,  and  Cornelius  Nepos.  See  Clin- 
ton's FoL$t\.  His  historical  fragments  are  printed  at  the 
end  of  Oort's  Sallust;  they  have  been  also  published  by 
Krause,  in  his  * Fragments  veterum  Historiconim  Rumano- 
rum.’  Berolini,  1833;  and  separately  by  Lion,  under  the 
title  ' Catoniana.'  Gott..  1826.  The  *De  Re  Ruslica*  is 
found  in  Gesner's  and  in  Schneider’s  collection  of  Latin 
works  on  that  subject 

CATO.  MARCUS  PORCIUS,  who  was  sumamed  Uti- 
censis  (of  Utica)  from  the  place  of  his  death,  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Cato  the  Censor,  and  born  b.c.  93.  He  is  said 
to  have  shown  in  early  youth  great  powers  of  mind  and 
firmness  of  character.  When  very  young  he  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  office  of  priest  of  Apollo,  and,  that  he  might  tbe 
better  discharge  the  duties  of  hia  office,  be  determined  to 
secure  the  instructions  of  a preceptor  in  morality.  The  cha- 
ract!l^  of  his  mind  naturally  led  him  to  embrace  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Porch,  and  he  l^ame  a pupil  of  Antipater  the 
Stoic.  Inrtexible  decision,  severity,  and  harshness  appear 
to  have  been  the  prominent  features  of  his  mind ; and  the 
great  privations  and  hardships  to  which  he  frequently  sub- 
jeeted  himself,  such  as  abstaining  from  food,  and  making 
long  journeys  bareheaded  ond  in  all  weathers,  were  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  tliese  peculiarities.  His  half-brother 
Ccepio  was  lost  at  sea,  on  which  occasion  ho  is  said  to  have  re- 
laxed the  sternness  of  bis  spirit,  and  he  who  rarely  laughed 
was  then  seen  to  weep.  Tbe  body  was  cast  ashore  by  the 
waves,  and  was  buried  by  Cato  with  great  honours. 

Cato’s  military  career  commenced  with  hia  serving  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  war  of  Spartacus,  in  which  campaign  ho  is 
said  to  have  refused  the  distinctions  with  which  Galtus,  his 
commander,  would  have  rewarded  biro.  He  afterwards 
went  as  a legionary  tribuno  to  Macedonia,  and  there  pre- 
sented a model  of  sobriety  and  courage.  The  designs  of 
Meiellus  subsequently  induced  him  to  become  a candidate 
for  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  |:wople.  He  was  tuccesiful  in 
his  application,  and  gained  by  hU  conduct  the  general  esteem 
of  the  public.  Cato  took  part  with  Cicero  against  Catiline, 
und  lin>t  gave  him  the  title  of  P>iter  Patria  (Father  of  his 
Fatherland):  the  which  he  made  on  this  occasion 

respecting  tbe  punishment  of  the  conspirators  is  preserved  in 
Sallust  (CaHl.t  e.  52).  He  vehemently  opposed  the  union  of 
Ponipey,  Crassui.  and  Ccosar,  and,  though  threatened  with 
banishment,  fearlessly  spoke  against  Cnsai's  Agrarian  law. 
I’lirough  the  influence  of  Clodius  he  was  sent  to  seise  Cy- 
prus. in  the  hope  that  he  would  destroy  his  own  influence 
b)  f illing  in  the  enterprise ; and.  that  be  might  be  kept  the 
longer  nway  from  Rome,  ho  was  ordered  to  go  to  Byzantium 
to  settle  tbe  alTairs  of  that  town.  On  bis  return  ho  was 
elected  prsotor,  in  which  office  he  endeavoured  as  far  as 
possible  to  put  a stop  to  bribery  and  corruption.  At  length, 


beine  un.ble  (o  bring  about  n reconciliation  between  Cietar 
Mil  Pompoy.  he  aided  with  the  latter,  and  on  the  dealb  of 
Poropey  went  over  to  Africa.  Some  dispute  arising  about 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  Africa,  Cato  resigned  it  to 
Q.  Motellus  Scipio,  the  ftither-in-law  of  Pompey*  but 
he  afterwards  repented  of  this  step,  and  wished  that  he 
bad  retained  the  command  in  coropllanao  with  the  wishes 
of  the  army.  Africa  soon  submitted  to  Cesar,  and  the 
little  that  remained  to  oppose  him  was  contained  in  the 
city  of  Utica.  Cato  encouraged  his  countrymen  to  stand  a 
siege  ; but  the  approach  of  Cesar  alarmed  them  into  sub- 
mission. Upon  this  Cato  advised  his  friends  to  save  them- 
i^ves  by  flight,  and  he  even  accompanied  them  to  the  port 
Those  who  remained  in  Utica  chose  Lucius  Cesar  to  inter- 
cede for  them  with  the  conqueror,  and  (^lo  is  said  to  have 
composed  the  speech  which  he  was  to  make ; but  he  would 
not  allow  his  own  name  to  be  included  in  tbe  petition.  After 
an  evening's  meal,  and  a spirited  conversation  with  some 
other  philosophers,  bo  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  and.  after 
embracing  his  son  and  friends  with  unusual  afl’ection,  ho 
lay  down  and  read  a portion  of  Plato's  Phttdon,  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  His  son  and  friends  in  vain  entreated 
him  to  desist  from  bis  resolution  to  commit  suicide.  He 
stabbed  himself  below  the  breast  and  died  the  same  night. 
The  inhabitants  of  Utica  exhibited  tbo  utmost  sorrow  at 
the  death  of  one  whom  they  regarded  as  their  benefactor 
and  deliverer:  nor  did  (he  approach  of  Cesar  prevent  them 
from  solemnising  his  funeral  with  the  greatest  pomp.  When 
Cesar  heard  of  Cato’s  death,  ho  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
’Cato,  I envy  thee  thy  death,  since  thou  hast  envied  me  the 
glory  of  saving  tliy  lifel’  He  died,  according  to  some,  in  the 
48U).  and  at-cording  to  others  in  the  39ih.  year  of  his  age. 
(Plutarch’s  Li/e  ^Cato;  Cicero,  de  OJ/c.  i.  31 ; Sallust, 
CatiL  ce.  52-54  ; Valer.  Maxim,  ii.  1 0.  7 ; Aul.  Gell.  iv  ) u } 
Herat.  Od.  i.  12.  33.  ii.  1.  24 ; Lucan,  i.  128 ; Virg.  vk, 
841,  viii.  670 ; Juven.  xi.  90.) 


Cuio  of  CbIo. 

(BrlUab  Muwara.  Actunl  ti».  ttilrer.  CO  (rniiit.] 

CATOPHRAGMUS.  [Cirrip*da.1 
CATOPTRICS.  [Optics.] 

CAT01>TR0PH0RUS.  [Totals.] 

CATS,  JACOB,  a very  eminent  Dutch  poet,  w1k«« 
writings  were  for  a long  period  far  mote  popular  than  \i,^e 
of  any  of  their  authors  among  his  rountr)nicn,  was  ‘born  at 
Brouwershaven,  in  Zealand,  November  lOih,  ’,577 
mother  dying  while  he  was  verv  young,  and  j^ijher  mar 
r)ing.g^n,  li.  wm  taken  in  .barge  by  a maternal  uncle, 
who  apared  no  coat  on  his  educalion;  but  hia  progreaa  in  hi. 
earlier  atuiliea  was  by  no  mrena  such  aa  to  givS  eamcit  of 
what  he  would  afterwards  Mrform,  although  betook  great 
delight  in  reading  poetry  for  hja  amuaement  At  Leyd™ 
he  went  through  a cou^  of  juriaprudenro,  and  made  soine 
probciency  m Greek,  hut  nerer  attained  to  any  ereat  ae 
quaintance  with  Greek  literature,  a dellcioncy  whicTi,  in  hh 
more  adeanced  life  he  greaUy  regretted.  On  quitting 
I^yden.  ho  proceeded  to  Orleana,  where  he  took  the  deireo 
of  doctor  of  laws ; and  he  remained  some  time  in  France 
both  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  language  and  for  iho 
purpose  of  enjoying  a tone  of  society  in  comparison  with 
which  he  felt  that  of  hit  own  countrymen  to  be  cold  and  un- 
polished. On  his  return  home,  be  first  practise.1  as  arlvocato 
in  Brouwershaven,  where  bit  agreeable  address  and  quick- 
nets  soon  obtained  for  him  considerable  repute  in  his  pro- 
fession. Being  attacked,  however,  with  an  obstinate  tertian 
fever,  he  was  advised  to  try  tbe  60*6018  of  travelling  and 
change  of  air,  on  which  he  visited  England,  but  rca^l  no 
«her  advanuge  from  hia  journey  than  an  acquaintan^iih 
the  language,  and  what  he  derived  from  the  studies  he  pur- 
sued at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  At  length,  ofict 
having  in  vain  sought  relief  from  all  the  medical  men  whom 
he  consulted,  he  recovered  his  health  by  means  of  a povdey 

fiven  him  by  an  old  alchemist.  He  now  removed  to  MmI- 
leburg,  where  be  married  a lady  named  Valkeaburg, 
whom  he  had  five  children.  It  was  during  (hia  part  of  kia 
Ufo— the  one  which  he  afterwards,  amid  tbe  toils  and  dig- 
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nilios  of  office,  acknovrle<lffeJ  to  have  l>cen  bjr  far  the  most 
enviable  portion  of  it  - that  he  pro<luce<l  hia  ‘ KinUems.' 
atol  * SpieKcl  van  den  Ouden  en  Nieuwen  Tijd.’  But  the  war 
which  hr>kc  out  in  1621  compelled  him  to  quit  Middlehurg 
ami  tfo  to  reside  at  the  Hajjfue.  After  Ijoing  made  pen- 
sionary of  l>>r<]r('cht,  in  1626,  he  was  dispatched  on  an 
embassy  to  Enj^land  in  1627,  when  he  was  kni^htc<i  by 
Charles  I.  About  nine  years  later,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
diirnity  of  pensionary  of  Holland,  which  ho  retained  til] 
1661.  and  in  the  fullowinK  year  atfuin  came  over  to  England 
on  iin  embassy  to  Cromwell,  althou|;h  he  would  fain  have 
excused  himself  fnuD  the  honour,  and  was  ultimately  ob- 
littet)  to  nUurn  without  having  effected  any  of  the  objects  of 
his  mission.  Th..v  was  the  cloneof  his  public  life;  and  he 
was  now  ponniltcd  to  enjoy,  in  his  rural  retreat  at  2orgvliet, 
near  the  Hague,  that  tranquillity  and  leisure  after  which  he 
had  lon'g  sighed.  It  was  here  that  at  an  age  exct^ding 
tbreeM;i>re  and  ten  by  several  years,  he  resumed  bis  literary 
and  poetical  pursuits,  and  composed  his  ' Buitenlcven' 
(Country  Life),  and  numerous  other  productions,  consti- 
tuting the  principal  bulk  of  his  works.  Thus  usefully  as 
well  as  innocently  employed,  he  continued  to  enjoy  life, 
while  be  looker!  forward  to  death  without  apprehension,  till 
ho  expired  calmly,  September  I2th,  1660,  shortly  before  be 
completed  his  83rd  year. 

Cats*  popularity  with  his  countrvmen,  by  whom  he  is 
familiarly  yet  affectionately  styled  Vader  Cats,  was  derived 
from  more  sterling  merits  than  usually  accompany 
brilliant  genius.  His  works  mav  be  reganled  os  a fund  of 
moral  instruction  for  ail  ranks  and  ages,  and  as  a vast  store- 
house of  didactic  precepts  and  examples  applicable  to  almost 
all  the  varying  cirruinstanees  of  life.  His  muse  never 
takes  any  elevated  llights;  on  the  contrary,  hia  poetical 
style,  alwavs  plain  and  familiar,  occasionally  borders  on  tlio 
liomely  and  colloquial,  but  most  of  his  poems  being  in  the 
form  of  dialogue,  such  a style  is  not  only  excusable  but 
appropriate,  nor  docs  it  ever  sink  into  the  mean  and  vulgar. 
It  iH  fur  the  most  part  marked  by  a nai'vct^  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  by  a simplicity,  which  are  becoming  and 
agreeable  enough.  Like  bis  diction,  hi.s  versification  is  easy 
though  rather  monotonous,  and  appears  to  have  (lowetl  from 
his  pen  without  effort : and  be  certainly  did  much  towanls 
refining  and  imprtving  his  native  tongue,  imparling  to  it 
gr>-aier  frce<lom  and  pliancy.  Ho  frequently  exhibits  like- 
wise striking  originality  and  felicitv  of  ideas.  But  with 
him  manner  was  only  secondary  and  subsidiary' to  matter; 
his  aim  wax  not  so  much  to  shine  as  to  imiruct.  and  it  ii*  in 
the  character  of  a moral  bsocher  that  he  is  cliiHly  tu  be 
viewed.  His  lessons  arc  those  of  practical  wimIdiii  ati<l 
virtue,  not  lofty  speculations  le:)  subtle  and  refined  to  in- 
fluence men's  conduct,  but  instructions  applicable  to  the 
daily  concerns  of  life.  He  addre>.sed  hiro»e]f  to  the  many, 
and  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  his  works  have  been 
largely  influential  for  good,  and  all  the  better  calculated  to 
attain*  their  end  by  combining  entertainment  with  moral 
in.struclion.  Numerous  ancH'dotes  and  historical  illustra- 
tions are  introduced.  At  (he  same  time  he  is  not  exempt 
from  the  charge  of  prolixity  and  exccs.s,  occasioned  by  his 
€^>piousncss.  At  the  present  dav,  both  his  language  and 
manner  have  become  somewhat  antiquated  ; and  occordingly 
he  U now  more  praised  than  read. 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS.  [Appalachian  hlouN- 
TAtN*.  p.  178.] 

CATTARO.  [Dalmxtia.] 

CATTEG.\T,  or  KATTEGAT.  [Baltic.] 

CATTI,  a people  of  Old  Germany,  who  lived  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  VUurgis  (Wcser)  lis  far  east  as  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Heixynian  forest,  Tacitus  {German.,  30)  de- 
scribes them  as  a fierce,  hanly,  robust  race,  skilful  in  tlveir 
mode  of  warfare,  which  partook  more  of  the  character  of  a 
regular  campaign  than  of  that  of  the  predatory  incursions  of 
other  (jcnnan  tribes.  Unlike  other  German  nations,  whoso 
chief  strength  lay  in  their  cavalry,  the  Calti  fought  cbielly 
on  ftwl.  The  Baiavi  were  a tribe  of  the  Catti,  who  left  their 
native  grounds  on  account  of  some  domestic  differoiux's.  and 
settled  in  the  islands  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  [Batavi.] 
The  Catti,  with  the  Cherusci,  Tencleri,  and  others,  fought 
against  Drusus,  who  defcaU*d  them ; but  some  years  after 
they  defeated  Varus  awl  destroyed  his  legions.  In  the  reign 
of  Tilwriiis,  Gormanicus,  the  i*on  of  Diusus,  attackeil  the 
Catti  with  a large  force,  overran  the  country,  and  made  a 
great  Blnughler  of  them,  sparing  neither  the  women  nor  the 
old  meu,  (Tacitus,  dmmi,  f.  66.)  Xlie  Catti  however  eon* 


tinned  in  arms  against  the  Romans  for  a long  time  after 
and  we  find  them  under  Vitcllius  aiding  the  revolt  of  Civilis 
the  Batavian  chief.  They  afterwards  quarrelled  with  their 
neighbours  the  Hemiunduri,  by  whom  they  were  nearly 
exlirminated.  {Anmd.,  xiiL,  67.) 

CATTLE.  In  its  mo*>i  extensive  sense  the  word  cattle 
denotes  all  tlie  larger  domestic  quadrupeds,  which  are  used 
for  draught  or  food.  In  the  usual  acc-epiatiun  of  the  word 
it  is  confine*!  to  the  ox,  nr  what  is  cailml  black  cattle  or 
horned  cuttle.  But  as  many  varieties  are  not  black,  and 
several  have  no  horns,  the  name  of  neat  cattle  is  more  ap- 
propriate. Tlie  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle  is  a very  im- 
portant branch  of  agricultural  mdubtry.  Much  of  the 
success  of  a farmer  depends  on  the  judicious  management 
of  live  stick,  without  which  his  land  cannot  be  maintained 
in  a proper  state  of  fertility.  The  breeding  and  fattening  of 
cattle  are  generally  distinct  occupations.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  breciler,  as  well  as  to  tlie  grasier, 
to  ascertain  the  qualities  of  each  different  breed  of  cattle ; 
to  determine  which  is  host  suited  to  his  purpose,  and  which 
will  bring  him  the  greatest  profit 

Hie  domestic  bull  and  cow  are  probably  of  Asiatic  origin. 
In  tho!«e  countries  where  tliey  are  now  found  in  a wild 
state,  they  are  evidently  descended  from  domestic  animals 
which  have  Ix-en  let  li»ose,  or  have  slraye<!  from  the  habita 
lions  of  man.  The  Urus,  which  ranged  wild  in  the  Hercy- 
niaii  Forest,  and  was  a dangerous  enemy  to  those  who 
encountered  him,  appears  to  have  differed  little  from  the 
common  bull.  If  he  was  an  indigenous  wild  animal,  be 
was  porha|is  the  original  stock  from  which  our  different 
Eumjjoan  varieties  sprung,  mcMlifled  by  climate  and  differ- 
ence of  pasture.  This  however  is  denied  by  naturalists, 
who  consider  him  a disilnel  species.  [Bisox.J  The 
small  Hindoo  ox  with  a hump  on  the  chine,  and  the  African 
Cdm  ox,  which  is  used  for  riding  as  well  as  draught, 
ami  has  no  hump,  are  both  more  nearly  allied  to  the  buf- 
falo. They  are  very  tame,  and  more  intelligent  than  iho 
generality  of  our  oxen,  owing  probably  to  their  being  nioro 
nearly  associated  with  Ihcir  masters.  Of  the  cattle  on  tho 
Continent  of  Eun)}K*,  one  of  the  principal  breeiU  is  the 
Polish  or  Ukraine.  The  oxen  of  this  breed  are  large  and 
strong,  and  fatten  readily  in  good  pastures.  Their  tiesh  is 
sunmieiil  ami  well  tasted;  but  the  cows  do  not  readily 
allow  themselves  to  be  milkcii,  and  consequently  arc  not  fit 
for  the  dairy.  Tlie  colour  is  generally  a light  grey,  seldom 
either  black  or  white.  They  are  docile  when  worked  ; but 
are  not  considered  so  hardy  and  strong  as  the  Hungarian 
oxen,  which  resemble  them  in  colour,  but  are  more  com- 
pact, and  havo  shorter  limbs.  The  horns  are  largo  and 
spreading,  which  gives  them  a formidable  appearance,  and 
compare*!  with  the  more  improve*!  and  can-fully  bred  cattle, 
they  lire  heavy  and  coarse.  When  they  are  stalled  in 
winter  on  hay  and  roots,  they  bring  a considerable  profit 
by  fattening  very  soon.  They  are  driven  in  herds  from  the 
extensive  plain.s  in  which  they  arc  breil,  and  sold  to  graziers 
in  tho  adjoining  districts  of  Germany. 

In  the  plains  of  .lutKind,  Holstein,  and  Schleswig,  there 
is  a very  fine  breed,  with  small  short  crooked  bonis,  which 
appears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Friesland  and  to  our  own 
Holdcrncss  breed.  They  are  of  various  colours  ; but  m*juse 
or  fawn  colour,  intersperseil  with  white,  aie  the  most  c*>m- 
m«m.  Rod  cows  of  this  breed  are  seldom  seen.  They  are 
good  milkers  in  iimderate  pastures,  and  tho  oxen  fatten 
readily  when  grazed  or  stall-fed  at  a proper  age.  They  aro 
Him  in  the  hum  and  bone,  and  aide  in  the  loins;  but  they 
are  not  considered  so  hardy  and  strong  for  laliour  m the 
preceding  breed.  If  prejudice  dul  not  make  the  breeders 
select  the  calves  with  large  Ikuic  and  coarse  feature.^  to  rear 
as  bulls,  in  preference  to  those  which  resemble  the  cows, 
this  breed  would  in  every  respect  equal  our  liest  short- 
lioniB.  The  cows  are  frequently  fattened  while  still  in 
milk,  and  are  fit  for  the  bul«-her  *l»y  the  lime  they  are  dry  ; 
tho  same  system  is  followed  by  the  great  milkmen  in  tho 
neighljourhood  of  lvon*lon,  with  their  large  Holderness  cow*. 
This  breed  is  much  estcemc*!  in  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  The  Friesland.  Oldenburg,  Danzig,  ana  Tilsil 
cattle,  are  mostly  varieties  of  this  short-horned  breed. 

Towarils  live  Alps  the  cattle  have  a different  character  ; 
they  are  strong  and  active,  and  can  range  wider  in  search 
of  pasture.  The  largest  and  finest  brwd  is  the  S*i«.  «‘sp»- 
cially  the  Frejburg  rare,  which  is  louml  in  lb®  rich  pasturet 
between  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Greyer* 
(Gnij^rcs),  » place  well  known  for  its  vxoelknl  che^H 
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which  U oontumed  i\)l  over  Kurope.  Tho  cows,  whicli  are 
hero  tho  principal  olijccC  of  attention,  are  larso  and  wide  in 
the  Uanka.  and  strong  in  the  horn— (we  should  rank  them 
in  England  among  the  middle-horns)— short  and  strong  in 
the  bone,  with  a prominence  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  which, 
according  tomir  notions,  would  be  considered  a great  ble- 
mish. They  give  ubumiunce  (d‘  rich  milk  when  ranging  in 
their  nativo  Al|>».  or  wlion  stalled  and  fed  with  clover  or 
lucern  in  tho  stables.  The  oxen  work  well,  but  are  rather 
heavy  and  stow.  When  fe<l  otT  they  fatten  well ; and 
although  fat  meat  is  not  much  prized  there,  some  carcases 
may  be  seen  slaughtered  in  Bern  anti  Freyburg  which  are 
et}tml  to  those  in  the  best  English  markers. 

There  is  a smaller,  but  very  ariivo  mountain  breeil  of 
cattle  in  tho  Jura,  which  does  well  on  scanty  food.  The 
cows  arc  small  and  slight,  generally  of  a light  red  colour. 
The  oxen  are  very  active  and  strong  for  their  size.  They 
draw  invariably  by  the  horns.  They  arc  not  considered  so 
profitable  for  stall  feeding  as  tho  larger,  but  they  are  ex- 
cellent for  the  small  cottagers  on  the  borders  of  the  moun- 
tains. and  find  their  sustenance  among  the  wikkIs  and  rocks, 
where  they  climb  like  goats. 

The  Norman  breed  gives  the  character  to  all  the  cattle 
usually  mot  with  in  the  northern  part  of  France,  except 
near  the  Uhine.  They  are  mostly  of  a light  re<l  ccjluur, 
sometimes  spotted  with  white.  Their  horns  are  short,  and 
stand  well  out  from  the  forehead,  turning  up  with  a black 
tip:  the  legs  One  and  xlcTider:  the  hips  high,  and  the 
thighs  thin.  The  cows  are  good  milkers,  ami  the  milk  is 
rich.  They  are  in  gencr-d  extremely  lean,  which  is  owing 
in  a great  measure  to  the  scanty  food  they  gather  bv 
the  sides  of  road-s.  and  along  the  grass  balks  which  divide 
the  fields.  In  Normandy  ilstdf  they  have  good  pastures, 
and  the  cattle  are  Itirger  and  loik  lietter.  The  Alderney 
and  Jersey  breeds,  which  from  the  extreme  richness  of  their 
milk  arc  much  prized  in  gentlemen's  dairies  in  England, 
’are  smnllcr  varieties  of  the  Norman,  with  shorter  horns, 
more  turned  in,  and  a still  more  deer-like  form. 

The  Itali.in  breeds  are  not  very  remarkable,  except  from 
the  immense  length  of  the  horns  of  some  of  them.  No 
great  pains  are  taken  to  improve  them,  except  in  some 
pails  of  the  north  of  Italy,  where  the  Parmesan  cheese  is 
inunufacturcd ; there  they  resemble  the  Swiss  breed,  and 
are  probably  only  varieties  of  the  same  slock. 

The  different  British  and  Irish  breeds  have  been  gene- 
Tally  distinguished  from  each  oiher  by  the  length  of  the 
horn.  Tlic  b*ng  honied  breed  is  supposed  by  ninny  lo  bo 
jn-liL.renous.  Ollicra  consider  the  middle  honied  ns  tho  ohl 
breed.  The  former  was  chiefly  found  in  a ilisincl  of  York- 
shire calleil  Craven,  and  wa-.  greatly  improved  by  the  skill 
of  RidK'rt  Bakcwell.  of  Dishley  Fann,  in  Leieestcrsliire, 
and  li<*nco  tliey  are  called  the  Di'hley  breed.  The  dis- 
linguishitig  character  of  thi-i  brewl  iirt^  long  horns  growing 
downwards  from  the  side  of  the  hcacl  and  ending  in  straight 
points  paralhd  lo  the  jaw.  In  order  to  give  an  admpmtc 
idea  of  the  qualities  of  this  itnpn>ve«l  breed,  wo  must  con- 
«i«h*r  what  breeders  and  graziers  rail  the  fine  pninfi  o(  an 
ox.  The.so  are  certain  forms  and  appearances,  which  are 
cither  anatomicallv  connected  xviih  a perfect  confirmation 
of  the  body,  and  c»|M;cially  of  the  organs  of  respiration  and 
of  digestion,  or  which  aro  constantly  assnciatcil  with  the 
pt'Cuiiar  (pialitii'S  of  <-oriain  breeils.  so  as  to  be  proofs  of  their 
punty.  Of  tlie  first  kind  .are  a wide  <dicsl,  well  formed 
barrel,  stnmg  an«l  siraiglit  spine,  hip  lioiics  welt  separated, 
and  length  of  quarlcr.  all  which  can  be  proved  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  perfect  I'unctirms  of  the  body.  Small  and  short 
IxMies  in  tlio  logs  give  firmness  wiihnui  unnecessary  weight. 
A lUii  k skin  well  covered  with  hair  iti-surcs  projiiw  warmth, 
uml  its  soft  li»'e  feci  imlirates  ii  good  <'i>at  of  cellular  sub- 
siuncc  undcrtuMlh,  whiclt  will  roaildy  be  filled  with  depositeil 
fat.  All  titeso  are  in<lis|)ensBble  points  in  an  ox  which  is  to 
be  proUuldy  fntled,  and  whatever  be  the  breed,  they  will 
always  inrllram  superiority.  Other  points,  such  as  colour, 
ft'rm  of  the  horns,  shape  of  the  jaw,  and  setting  on  of  the 
tail,  with  other  parliculnrs.  arc  only  ^•sscnlial  in  so  far  as 
experience  has  obimived  them  m Ibo  best  hrewls,  and  ns 
tlifV  are  imlu-utions  of  ijuro  blood.  Tlie  eye  is  of  great  im- 
I>ortance;  it  should  l«  lively  and  mild,  indicating  a healthy 
circuhiiion,  with  a gentle  and  almost  indolent  temper.  An 
animal  that  is  not  easily  disturbed  will  fatten  rapidly,  while 
one  that  is  restless  ami  impatient  will  never  acquire  tlesh. 
Amongst  the  anlienU,  a deep  dewlap  was  consiuered  as  a 
great  beauty  in  an  ox.  In  some  of  our  best  breeds  there  is 


scarcely  any.  Tho  rump  of  the  Freyburg  cows,  as  wo  ob- 
served before,  rises  high  towards  the  tail ; while  a straight 
back  from  the  neck  to  the  tail  is  indispensable  in  a well-bred 
Briti-^h  ox. 

Having  established  a bree<l  which  has  many  superior 
([iialities,  attention  is  paid  to  maintain  ibi  purity:  and  to 
thu.->e  who  ruiiiiot  ascertain  the  parentaso,  certain  marks 
aro  sutisfartory  proof  of  purity  of  blood.  The  new  Leicester 
long-horn  o.vcn  were  noted  for  the  smallness  of  the  bone  and 
their  a[itiiude  to  fatten.  Their  tlesh  wa.s  fine-grained,  the 
fat  being  well  intermixed  in  the  muscles.  At  the  time 
when  Bakcwell  died,  nlwiit  1795.  no  other  breed  could  bo 
brought  into  competition  with  his  improved  long-hoins. 
Rut  wheiher  his  successors  have  not  paid  the  same  atiCD'- 
tion  to  kei'p  up  the  qunlilii'S  of  the  hnsnl,  or  it  has  degene- 
rated in  c-umpurison,  llm\  have  since  lost  much  of  their 
reputation,  and  the  short-hurned  breed  has  now*  the  supe- 
ri'iritv.  OoikI  loug-liorned  cattle  are,  however,  occasionally 
seen  in  tho  midland  counties.  One  defect  of  the  l)re«<l 
was.  that  the  cows  gave  but  little  milk,  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  for  now  preferring  the  shorl-horns.  Tho  Tces- 
waiiT  or  lloldcrncss  breed  of  cattle  was  proiluced  by  the 
importation  of  cows  from  Holstein  or  Holl.ind,  and  careful 
breeding  ami  crossing.  They  now  much  excel  the  ortgiiirfl 
si.»ck.  Tlie  principal  improver  of  tho  Teeswater  breed  was 
Mr.  Charles  G'Hiis.  By  his  care  a breeil  has  been  pro- 
durisl  wlmdi  ts  unrivalled  for  the  dairy,  and  for  fattening 
readily.  Almost  every  good  breesl  now  in  exislenrc  traces 
its  pedigree  to  Ills  bulls,  c?<periallv  one  of  the  first  ho  used, 
called  HubiHtrh,  The  fomoiis  ox  exhibited  thirty  years 
ago.  under  the  name  of  the  Durham  ox,  was  of  (his  breed. 
By  careful  crossing  with  a Galloway  cow,  an  improved  breed 
' was  praduced,  which  was  in  such  repute  that  at  a sale  of 
Mr.  Collins B stis-k  of  short-horns.  October  II,  1810,  a 
famous  bull,  called  Comet,  sold  fur  1000  guineas,  and  48 
lots  of  bulls,  cows,  and  calves  realized  7115/.  17a.  {Library 
of  Useful  Knotcledge,  ‘ Cattle.’  p.  233.)  The  sbort-hom 
cattle  are  mostly  light  coloured,  some  quite  white,  but  most 
aro  speckle<l  with  red  and  white,  without  any  large  distinct 
spots.  The  horns  are  very  short.  In  the  cow,  the  points 
turn  inwards  towards  each  other.  Some  of  the  finest  bulls 
have  merely  a tip  of  a bom  standing  out  fVom  each  side  of 
the  forehead.  In  the  carcase  they  have  every  point  which 
we  have  before  enumerated  as  essonlial  to  perfection. 

Besides  the  two  breeds  above  mentioned,  there  are  several 
in  great  repute  in  particular  districts,  which  almost  dii^pute 
the  superiority  wiih  the  short-horns.  Of  these  the  Devon- 
shire breed  is  the  handsomest.  The  colour  of  this  breed  is 
invariably  red,  with  a very  fine  head,  small  bone,  and  glossy 
hide.  The  oxen,  although  not  so  heavy  as  some,  are  the 
best  for  the  plough  on  light  lands ; they  walk  nearly  as  fast 
as  hurs<‘s,  and  will  work  almost  as  well  in  pairs.  Tho  cows 
are  good  milkers,  any  deficiency  in  quantity  being  mado  up 
by  tlic  richness  of  the  cream.  Tho  oxen  fatten  readily,  and 
their  lleNh  is  of  the  best  quality. 

The  Sussex  breed  is  only  distingviished  from  the  Devon 
by  being  rather  stronger,  and  not  so  fine  in  the  head  and 
horn. 

Tho  Ilcrcfordshiro  breed  is  larger  and  heavier  than 
either  of  the  preceding,  the  horns  longer  and  more  turned 
outwimls  : tho  colour  is  red,  but  the  belly  and  the  face  are 
generally  while,  and  there  is  often  a white  stripe  along  the 
biK-k.  This  breed  has  many  excellent  qualities,  and  fattens 
well ; but  the  cows  are  of  little  use  for  the  dairv,  from  the 
siiiull  (juantiiy  of  milk  they  yield.  The  Herefordshire  oxon 
are  best  suited  to  the  rich  pastures  of  their  native  county, 
where  they  grow  to  a great  size  and  increaso  fast.  These 
arc  the  principal  English  breeds.  Of  the  Welsh  breeds, 
the  Glamorganshiru  cows  are  in  good  repute  for  the  dairy  ; 
they  arc  of  a dark  brown  colour  with  a white  stripe  along 
tho  back,  long  white  horns  pointing  rather  forwards  and 
upwards;  the  tail  is  set  on  rather  nigh  above  the  back, 
which  is  thought  a defect,  but  in  this  they  are  much  ex- 
ceeded by  the  Freybui^  cows  mentioned  above,  which  have 
grout  merit  notwithstanding.  The  other  Welsh  breeds  are 
distinguished  chiefly  by  their  hardy  constitutions,  which 
they  owe  to  their  having  been  bred  in  mountainous  districts. 
Great  droves  of  them  come  to  all  tho  English  fairs ; the^ 
low  price  and  small  expense  of  keep  render  them  an  object 
w'urtny  the  attention  of  cottagers  and  small  farmers;  they 
are  best  calculated  to  run  on  rough  heaths  and  commons. 

Tho  principal  indigenous  Scotch  breeds  aro  tho  West 
Highland,  the  Galloway,  the  Angus,  and  the  Shetland. 
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There  is  a doubt  whether  the  Aymhire  should  be  classed  I 
amongst  the  pure  Scotch  cattle.  Their  great  resemblance 
tn  the  thort'hom  in  all  but  the  size  leads  one  to  sup|H>se 
that  they  are  a cross  of  a smaller  hreeil  by  a »horl>horn  bull,  I 
but  they  have  very  good  qualities,  and  are  excellent  for  the 
dairy  or  for  stalling. 

A great  many  cattle  are  bred  in  the  various  islands  whicli 
lie  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  They  are  mostly  of  a 
small  black  breed,  called  Kyloes.  They  are  very  hardy, 
and  when  brought  into  good  pasture,  fatten  rapidly  and 
produce  the  finest  ond  best  llavoured  beef.  They  are 
found  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and 
are  sent  annually  in  lai^e  droves  from  their  native  islands, 
and  dispersed  through  Scotland  and  England.  They  are 
particularly  in  request  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  where 
they  are  wintered  on  turnips,  and  sent  to  Sinilhfield  in  the 
spring  and  summer  following.  If  they  do  not  ttroduce  so 
great  a weight  of  beef  as  many  other  breeds,  tl^y  always 
bring  the  highest  price  in  the  market,  and  require  but  a 
very  short  time  to  get  fat.  The  Galloway  is  a peculiar 
breed,  which  has  many  good  qualities*  it  has  no  horns; 
the  l^y  is  compact,  and  the  legs  short;  and  few  breeds 
can  vie  with  the  Galloway  oxen  and  heifers  in  aptitude  to 
fatten.  Tliere  is  a peculiar  roundnes«  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
body,  which  makes  the  animal  look  well  in  flesh,  even  when 
he  is  lean.  The  skin  is  loose,  and  the  hair  soft  and  silky  to 
the  touch.  They  are  mostly  black,  but  some  are  of  a dun 
colour,  which  shows  a connection  between  this  breed  and 
the  polled  Suffolk.  It  is  only  the  colour  which  distinguishes 
them.  Many  of  the  Galloway  heifers  are  spayed,  and  get 
very  fat  at  an  early  age.  The  Galloway  cows  are  not  very 
go^  milkers,  in  which  respect  they  differ  from  the  Suffolk, 
but  their  milk  is  very  rich. 

The  Angus  doddis  is  also  a polled  breed,  and  has  been 
long  in  repute.  It  is  probably  a variety  of  the  Galloway, 
to  which  it  bears  a strong  resemblance,  but  it  has  been 
found  in  Angus  from  time  immemorial. 

The  Shetland  cattle  ore  very  diminutive  and  coarsely 
sliap^,  but  their  flesh  is  reckoned  well  flavoured.  Thev 
are  seldom  driven  into  England  or  the  South  of  Scotland, 
because  when  fat  they  attain  but  a very  small  weight.  The 
breed  is,  however,  worth  the  notice  of  experimental  agri* 
culturists. 

The  Aberdeenshire  and  Fifeshire  breeds  are  horned,  and 
have  been  produced  by  various  crosses  with  short* horns  and 
other  English  breeds.  All  the  Scotch  breeds  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  premiums  given  by  the  Highland 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  breeding. 

OC  Irish  cattle,  the  small  Kerr}'  cow  seems  to  be  purely 
native.  It  is  a useful  breed  for  cottagers,  reauiring  but 
moderate  keep  and  care,  and  giving  a considerable  quantity 
of  milk  in  proportion  to  the  sue  of  the  animal  and  the  food 
it  requires. 

The  liest  Irish  cattle  are  produced  by  crosses  with  the 
improved  Leicester  long'boms,  and  in  the  rich  pastures  of 
the  south  many  fine  animals  were  reared  and  slaughtered 
for  the  use  of  the  navy  during  the  war. 

These  ore  the  principal  breeds  of  cattle  in  tho  United 
Kingdom.  By  selecting  those  which  are  best  suited  to 
each  situation  and  pasture,  the  industrious  farmer  may  add 
considerably  to  his  profits,  and  at  the  same  time  enrich  his 
land  with  the  manure.  In  purchasing  cattle  it  is  very 
necessary  that  the  age  should  be  readily  ascertained  : the 
surest  mode  of  doing  this  is  by  examining  the  teeth.  A 
calf  has  usually  two  front  teeth  when  he  is  dropped,  or  they 
will  appear  a day  or  two  after  his  birth ; in  a fortnight  he 
will  have  four,  in  throe  weeks  six,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
month  eight.  After  this,  these  milk>teeth,  as  they  are 
called,  gradually  wear  and  fall  out,  and  are  replaced  % tho 
second  and  permanent  teeth.  At  two  years  old  the  two 
middle  teeth  are  replaced ; the  next  year  there  will  be  four 
new  teeth  in  all : at  four  years  there  are  six  permanent 
teeth,  and  at  five  the  whole  eight  are  replaced.  The  milk- 
teeth  do  not  always  fall  out,  but  are  sometimes  only  pushed 
oack  by  the  second  sot ; and  in  this  case  they  should  be 
removed  with  an  instrument,  as  they  impede  mastication 
and  irritate  the  mouth.  After  six  years  old  the  edges  of 
the  teeth  begin  to  wear  flat,  and  as  they  wear  off  the  root 
of  the  tooth  is  pushes!  up  in  the  socket,  and  the  width  of 
the  teeth  is  diminished,  leaving  interstices  between  them  : 
this  begins  in  the  middle  teeth,  and  extends  gradually  to 
the  corners.  At  ten  }ears  old  the  four  middle  teeth  aro 
considorably  diminisht^,  and  the  mark  worn  out  of  them. 


After  fifteen  years  of  age  few  cows  can  keep  tbemaelvM  id 
condition  b>  pasturing;  but  they  may  continue  to  give 
rmik,  or  be  fattened  by  slalliog  and  giving  them  ground 
food.  Horned  cattle  have  rings  at  the  root  of  the  horns,  by 
which  the  age  may  also  bo  known.  The  first  ring  appears 
at  three  years  of  age,  and  a new  one  is  formed  between  it 
and  the  skull  every  year  after.  But  this  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing tho  age  is  not  so  sure  as  by  tho  teeth,  deception  being 
much  easier  by  filing  off  tho  rings. 

In  order  to  learn  by  experience  what  breed  of  cattle  is 
most  profitable,  it  is  very  adv*anlagcous  to  weigh  Uicm  ocra- 
sionally  and  note  their  increase.  For  this  purpose  several 
simple  and  ingenious  weighing  machines  have  been  in- 
vented. For  want  of  better,  a strong  kind  of  steel-yard 
may  be  made  of  a young  fir  tree,  about  twenty  fuel  lung, 
suspended  from  a strong  beam  by  a hook  fixed  about  a foot 
from  the  thickest  end,  to  which  it  attached  another  book, 
from  which  descend  strong  flat  hempen  bands,  forming 
two  loops  joined  together  by  iron  rings.  These  are  put 
under  the  belly  and  chest  of  an  ox  ; ai^  a weight  hung  at 
the  smaller  end  of  the  pole,  just  sufiicient  to  lift  him  off  his 
legs,  readily  gives  his  live  weight.  Experience  has  shown 
the  proportion  between  tbe  saleable  quarters  and  the  offal, 
in  different  states  of  fatness ; and  tables  have  been  con- 
structed by  which  the  net  weight  is  found  by  mere  inspec- 
tion. Multiplying  the  live  weight  by  O' 605,  gives  a near 
approximation  to  the  neat  dead  weight  in  an  ox  moderately 
fat  and  of  a good  breed.  When  an  ox  is  fat,  his  weight 
may  be  very  nearly  guessed  by  measuring  his  girth  imme- 
diately behind  the  fore  legs,  and  the  length  from  tbe  tip  of 
the  shoulder  to  the  perpendicular  line  which  touches  tbe 
hinder  parts,  or  to  a wall  against  which  tbe  animal  is 
backed.  The  square  of  tbe  girth  in  inches  and  decimals  is 
multiplied  by  the  length,  and  the  product  multiplied  by  the 
decimal  *23§.  This  gives  the  weight  of  the  four  quarters 
in  stones  of  1 4 Ibi.  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  supposition, 
that  there  is  a certain  proportion  between  the  net  weight  of 
tbe  quarters  and  that  oi  a cylinder  the  circumference  of  which 
is  tbe  girth,  and  the  axis  the  length  taken  as  above.  Tbe  pro- 
portion has  been  sscertmined  by  observation  and  repeated 
comparison.*  The  measurement  will  at  all  events  indicate 
the  proportional  increase  during  the  period  of  fattening. 

Cattle  are  not  subject  to  many  diseases,  if  they  have 
plenty  of  food  and  good  water,  and  are  kept  clean.  Air  is 
essential  to  them,  and  although  cows  will  give  more  mil^ 
and  oxen  will  fatten  better  when  kept  in  warm  stalls  in 
winter,  they  are  both  less  subject  to  diseases  when  they 
aro  kept  in  open  yard^  with  merely  a shelter  from  the  snow 
and  ram.  Epizootic  diseases,  which  sometimes  ravage  whole 
districts,  are  less  known  in  England  than  in  most  countries. 
For  the  peculiar  diseases  of  cattle  see  Ox  and  Cow. 

The  most  economical  mode  of  feeding  cattle  is  evidently 
by  allowing  them  to  seek  their  food  on  commons  and  uncul- 
tivated pastures ; but  it  is  only  in  particular  situations  that 
it  is  the  most  advantageous.  Cattie  fed  on  commons  add 
little  to  the  stock  of  manure,  except  when  they  aro  kept  in 
the  yards  or  stalls  in  winter : even  then  their  dung  is  of 
little  value,  if  they  are  merely  kept  alive  on  straw  or  coarse 
hay,  os  is  generally  tbe  case  where  the  stock  is  kept  on 
commons  or  mountains  in  summer.  When  they  feed  in  in- 
closed and  rich  pastures,  their  dung  falling  in  heaps  on  the 
grass  does  more  barm  than  good.  The  urine  fertilizes  tho 
soil  in  wet  weather  when  it  is  diluted ; but  in  diy  weather 
it  only  bums  up  the  gross.  If  wo  calculaio  what  would  be 
tbe  amount  of  dung  collected  if  the  cattle  were  kept  in 
yarda  or  stables,  and  fed  with  food  cut  for  them  and  brought 
there,  and  also  the  losi  of  grass  by  treading  on  the  pas- 
tures, we  shall  have  no  doubt  whether  tbe  additional  labour 
of  cutting  tlie  graas  and  bringing  it  home  daily  is  not 
amply  repaid  by  the  saving.  But  if  we  also  take  into  the 
account  the  variety  of  artificial  grasses,  pulse,  and  roots 
which  may  be  grown  with  advantage  on  land  unfit  fur  per- 
manent grass,  and  tbe  quantity  of  arable  land  which  may 
thus  be  kept  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  we  shall  be 
convinced  that  the  practice  of  those  countries  where  the 
cattle  are  constantly  kept  at  home  is  well  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. It  may  bo  of  use  to  the  health  of  tbe  animals  to  be 
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tiUwed  to  tako  a few  hours'  air  and  exero'  ^ m a pasture 
near  the  stable  ; but  there  is  no  advantSKt;  in  their  havin^r 
any  ^rass  crop  there : on  the  contrary,  the  barer  of  grass  the 
surface  is,  the  better.  They  will  relish  their  fcx^  better 
when  they  are  taken  in  after  a few  hours'  fasting.  A bite 
of  fresh  short  grass  might,  on  the  contrary,  give  them  a 
dislike  to  their  staler  fc^.  When  cut  grass  is  given  to 
cattle  in  the  stalls,  it  U best  to  let  it  lie  in  a heap  for  at  least 
twelve  hours  before  it  is  given  to  them.  It  beats  slightly, 
and  the  peculiar  odour  of  some  of  the  plants,  which  oxen 
and  cows  are  not  fond  of,  being  mixed  with  that  of  the  more 
fragrant,  the  whole  is  eaten  without  waste.  Experience 
ha.s  shown  that  many  plants  which  cattle  refuse  in  the  field, 
where  tlicy  have  a choice,  have  nutritious  realities  when 
eaten  mixd  with  others  in  the  form  of  hay.  There  arefiw 
deleterious  plants  in  good  grass  land  or  water  meadows, 
and  these  are  readily  distinguished  and  weeded  out  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  dung  of  cattle  stalled  and  well 
fed  is  so  remarkable,  that  its  value  makes  a consiJerabla 
deduction  from  that  of  the  food  given  ; especiallv  of  green 
food,  such  as  clover,  lucem,  tares,  and  every  kind  of  legu- 
minous plant:  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong,  if  we  set  it  at 
one-fourth.  This  supposes  a sufficient  quantity  of  straw  for 
litter,  and  an  economical  collection  of  the  liquid  parts  in 
proper  reservoirs  or  tanks.  In  order  to  make  the  feeing  of 
cattle  advantageous,  the  buildings  must  be  conveniergly 
placed  with  respect  to  the  fields  from  which  the  food  is  to  be 
brought.  Moveable  sheds  with  temporary  yards,  which  can 
be  erected  in  different  parts  of  a large  farm,  according  as 
different  fields  are  in  grass  or  roots,  are  a great  saving  of 
carriage,  both  in  the  bringing  the  food  to  the  cattle  and  car- 
rying the  dung  on  the  Tana.  A clay  bottom  should  be 
selected,  in  a drv  and  rather  high  spot,  if  possible.  But  if 
permanent  buildings  for  cattle,  constnictr^  of  rough  ma- 
terials and  thatched  with  straw,  were  erected  in  the  centre 
of  about  forty  acres  of  arable  land,  in  different  parts  of  a 
large  farm,  it  would  probably  be  a great  saving  in  the  end. 

Good  water  is  most  essential  to  the  health  of  cattle,  and 
that  which  has  been  some  time  exposed  to  the  air  seems  the 
best  for  them.  When  they  are  fatted  in  stalls  on  dry  food, 
they  should  always  have  a trough  of  water  within  reach. 
A piece  of  rock-salt  to  lick,  or  some  salt  given  with  their 
food,  is  highly  conducive  to  their  health,  and  will  restore 
tlieir  appetite  when  it  begins  to  Hag.  Rubbing  the  bide 
with  a wisp  of  straw  or  a strong  brush,  as  is  done  to  horses, 
msy  appear  a useless  labour,  but  it  is  well  known  that  there 
is  no  ^tter  substitute  for  that  exercise  which  is  essential  to 
health.  Where  labour  is  not  regarded,  as  is  always  the 
case  when  the  owner  of  the  cattle  attends  upon  them  him- 
self, the  curry-comb  and  the  brush  are  in  regular  use,  and 
the  advantage  is  not  denied. 

In  those  countries  where  the  fanner  is  allowed  to  distil  a 
spirit  from  his  grain,  it  is  a great  advantage  to  an  agricul- 
tural establishment  to  have  a distillery  attached  to  it,  espe- 
cially to  a remote  situation : and  not  only  is  the  fattening 
of  cattle  on  the  refuse  of  the  distillation  a source  of  profit, 
but  the  manure  extends  fertility  around.  The  produce  in 
spirits  tnd  in  cattle  is  easily  transported  to  a great  distance, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  what  is  produced  by  the  land 
returns  to  it  in  the  shape  of  manure.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  manufactory  of  sugar  from  beet-root,  which  has 
been  lately  so  much  extended  in  the  north  of  France. 

It  can  never  be  too  much  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
agriculturists,  that  without  dung  there  is  no  com ; without 
cattle  there  is  no  dung.  Every  means  should  therefore  be 
used  to  encourage  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle,  and 
none  can  be  more  effectual  than  to  show  that  the  profits  of 
a farm  are  always  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  cattle 
kept,  and  the  abundance  of  the  food  provided  for  them. 

CA1TYWAR.  or  KATTYWAR,  a district  occupying  a 
portion  of  the  interior  of  the  Ouierat  peninsula,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Jballawar,  on  the  E.  by  Goelwara,  on  the  S. 
by  Babreeawar,  and  on  the  W.  by  Soret.  The  surface 
towards  the  N.  U irregular,  and  in  the  8.  is  jungly.  The 
soil  is  Tariable.  but  sand  prevails  on  the  plains,  where  it  is 
mixed  with  reddish-coloured  rock,  of  which  the  hilts  are 
mainly  compoi^.  These  hills  are  deficient  in  trees.  The 
more  usual  kinds  of  produce  are  wheat  and  a few  coarser 
grains.  Many  horses  are  reareil,  the  breed  being  considered 
among  the  best  in  India.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  not 
numerous,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Catties.  Female  in- 
fanticide is  ver}’  common  in  the  country  ; among  the  higher 
classes  indeed  it  is  nearly  universal,  notwithstanding  the 
pronsioru  of  a treaty  concluded  with  them  by  the  British 


in  1807,  which  stipulated  for  the  abolition  of  the  custom 
their  wives  are  consequently  often  procured  from  neighbour- 
ing districts.  The  Catties  are  allowcil  to  marry  any  num- 
ber of  wives,  but  few  persons  take  more  than  two.  The 
men  are  an  athletic  race,  and  such  of  the  women  as  am 
allowed  to  live,  grow  up  with  a considerabl**  share  of  per- 
sonal beauty.  The  Catties  are  worshippers  of  the  sun. 
The  men  are  robbers  by  profession,  and  attach  no  idea  of 
criminality  to  thieving. 

The  country  is  divided  among  numerous  trihutaiy  chiefs 
and  princes,  each  exercising  independent  power  within  the 
limits  of  bis  own  division.  Some  of  these  chiefs  are  under 
the  direct  authority  of  the  British,  but  the  greater  number 
are  subject  to  the  Guicowar,  although  these  too  are  placed 
under  the  control  and  management  of  (ho  Company's  otf' 
Mrs,  by  whom  tho  tribute  is  collected  and  account^  for  to 
the  Guicowar.  This  arrangement  has  been  found  nece« 
sary  in  order  to  preserve  peace  in  the  country.  The  inter- 
ference of  tho  British  extends  sometimes  to  criminal  as  well 
as  financial  matters.  The  commissioner  of  Gujerat  visits 
Cattywar  twice  in  the  year,  and  aided  by  the  Company'* 
political  agent  and  three  or  four  native  chiefs  as  assessur« 
presides  ai  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  the  commissioa 
of  capital  offences,  such  as  robbery  and  murder,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  petty  states,  the  chiefr  of  which  are  too  weak  to 
bring  them  to  punishment.  All  the  rights  which  the 
British  possess  in  Cattywar  have  been  acquired  from  the 
Peisbwa  and  the  Guicowar  ; from  the  former  by  conquest, 
from  the  latter  by  mutual  arrangement.  Those  riglits 
have  been  considered  as  limited  to  the  collection  of  tribute 
and  the  preservation  of  peace;  in  other  respects  the  Catty- 
war  chieftains  have  been  left  to  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of 
ail  the  functions  of  government  within  their  own  immediate 
territories.  8ome  of  the  principalities  are  of  considerable 
extent,  but  others  are  of  petty  dimensions,  and  one  chief  is 
named — the  Rana  of  Purchree,— whose  tribute  amounts  to 
only  21  rupees  per  annum.  In  1820  there  were  137  chiefs 
directly  tributary  to  the  British  government. 

{Report  of  Committee  Houte  of  Commons  in  1832  on 
the  Affairs  of  /ni/ia— political  division.) 

CATULLUS,  CAIUS  VALE'RIUS,  sometimes,  but 
erroneously,  called  QUINTUS  VALERIUS  C.\TUI^ 
LUS,  was  bom  at  Verona,  h.c.  87,  about  17  years  before 
Virgil  and  22  before  Horace.  His  father  Valerius  was  of 
a respectable  municipal  family  in  that  city,  and  lived  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  C.  Julius  Cesar,  who  appears,  when 
bis  affairs  led  him  to  visit  or  pass  through  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
to  have  taken  up  bis  abode  at  the  bouse  of  Valerius.  Ca- 
tullus left  his  paternal  roof  at  on  early  age  fur  Rome, 
where  he  plun^  into  dissipation  and  extravagance,  mort- 
gaged hit  estate,  and  fell  into  great  poverty.  His  pecuniary 
misfortunes  do  not  seem  to  have  broken  bis  spirit  or  abated 
bis  good  humour.  He  laughs  off  his  mortgage  with  a pun, 
and  jokes  on  bis  poverty  with  the  utmost  indifference. 
However,  to  improve  his  fortune  he,  together  with  bis 
brother,  accompanied  the  proctor  Memmius  (the  same  to 
whom  Lucretius  dedicated  his  immortal  poem)  to  Bith)  nia. 
This  expedition,  as  respects  the  object  our  poet  bad  in  view, 
was  completely  unsuccessful.  He  returned  os  poor  as  he 
went,  and  on  bis  voyage  home  bad  the  additional  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  brothur.  to  whom  he  was  affectionately 
attached,  and  who  died  on  the  coast  of  Troy.  The  death  of 
his  brother  he  deplores  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  his 
works  with  great  pathos,  and  in  a style  of  natural  and  go- 
nume  fooling.  Tlie  voyage  from  Bithjiiia  home  was 
perfomed  by  sea  in  a small  open  pinnace,  called  a 
phaselus,  an  undertaking  which  stronglv  shows  the  poet's 
courage  and  perseverance.  A voyage  oT  that  length,  from 
its  commencement  in  the  Kuxine  to  its  teimination  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  Benacus,  in  so  fragile  a bark,  satisfac- 
torily proves  tlial  Catullus  was  not  deficient  in  at  least  one 
Roman  virtue, — a contempt  of  danger.  He  concluded  ibii 
arduous  enterprise  by  ascending  the  Po,  and  finally  by  the 
Mincius  reached  the  promontoiy  of  Sirmio  on  Lake  Bb- 
nacus.  On  this  promontory,  where  he  appears  to  have 
possessed  some  property,  he  dedicated  bis  little  bark  to 
Castor  and  Pollux  in  some  verses  which  have  been  much 
admired.  From  the  time  of  his  return  from  Bitliynia  he 
continued  to  reside  mostly  at  Rome,  pursuing  his  pleasures, 
though  living,  as  we  collect  from  his  writings,  in  poverty. 
From  the  same  sources  we  deri^w  the  information  that  he 
possessed  estates  both  in  the  Sabine  country  and  at  Sir- 
mio. probably  of  Tittle  value. 

His  chief  or  only  pairou  was  Manlius  Torquatos,  on 
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whose  uairiaso  with  Julia  bo  wrote  hU  * Carmen  Nuptiale.* ! 
N>twi(bstandinK  h>*  poverty  he  lived  in  intimacy  with  all 
the  men  of  talent  of  his  day,  among  whom  were  Cicero,  | 
Corneliui  Nepus.  Licinius  Calvus  the  orator,  Asmiut  Pollio, 
Varus,  Cormflcius,  Cmliua  of  Verona,  Hortalua.  Cecilius, 
and  others.  Ciccro  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  pleaded  a 
cause  for  him ; good  critics  however  deny  or  doubt  the  fact. 
Judging  from  his  writings  and  tho  freedom  with  which  he 
indulges  in  satire,  without  regard  to  the  rank,  power,  or 
Wealth  of  the  object  of  it,  wo  may  fairly  pronounce  that  Ca- 
tullus possessed  a lofty,  indepondetit  spirit.  Hia  boldest 
flight  was  against  Julius  Co)sar.  even  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power.  He  lashed  his  shameless  extravagance  and  bis 
odious  partiality  for  Mamurra  with  unsparing  severily.  For 
this  however  he  nttcrwiirils  apologised;  and  the  generous 
conqueror  invited  the  poet  to  his  tabic  on  the  same  day,  and 
still  continued  his  intercourse  with  his  father  Valerius. 

Of  all  tho  poet's  faTourites  Ciudia,  who  appears  under 
the  feigned  name  of  I.esbia.  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the 
greatest  share  of  his  afiectiem  and  of  the  effusions  of  his 
muse.  His  lines  on  the  death  of  Lesbia's  sparrow  are  per- 
haps a*  well  known  and  as  often  quoted  or  alluded  to  as  any 
TcrscB  he  ever  wrote.  In  bis  day  Catullus  bore  tho  cha- 
racter of  a learned  person,  and  the  epithet  ‘ doctus’  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  nis  name  in  the  various  testimonials 
which  have  reached  us  of  his  fame  and  merits.  This  he 
perhaps  obtained  from  his  knowlcflge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, ami  from  the  translations  he  made  of  some  of  the 
c^es  of  Sappho  and  tho  poems  of  Callimachus. 

A consitUrable  part  of  the  writings  of  Catullus  is  sup- 
posed to  l»e  li»st.  He  died,  according  to  some,  at  the  age  of  40 
or  thereabouts ; acc'  Tding  to  others  he  attained  the  odvanced 
age  of71.  The  latter  opinion  is  eombated  at  great  length, 
and  very  successfully,  by  Uajle  in  his  ‘ Historical  and  Criti- 
cal Uictionary.’  Ttie  concurrent  Icslimony  of  all  the  mun  of : 
wit  and  learning  of  his  own  and  after  times  establishes  his 
character  as  a man  of  first-rate  Inlcnls  and  a true  poet.  He  . 
pos9csse<|  B brilliant  imagination,  and  clothed  his  thoughts  in 
tho  best  language.  His  style  is  ea^y  and  unaffected ; he  ii 
alw'ays  free  from  conceit  or  hmubast : his  lines  are  full  of 
sweetness  and  harmony.  In  his  playful  moods  ho  has  many 
tniiches  of  humour,  and  is  always  entertaining  and  agreeable. 
M'hen  pathetic,  his  feelings  are  natural  and  unrestrained. 
Many  of  his  thoughts  have  been  borrowed  by  subsequent 
writers.  Ho  fell  into  the  vice  of  his  age,  and  several  of  his 
pieces  are  degraded  by  the  most  obscene  ideas  couched  in 
the  roost  revolting  expressions.  Tho  only  palliation  for  this 
offence  that  can  bo  ofTcru<l  is  tho  manners  of  the  times, 
when  the  gnssost  violations  of  propriety  were  overlooked, 
if  not  encouraged,  by  those  whose  power,  wealth,  and  in- 
fluence enabled  them  to  set  the  fashion. 

His  longest  anti  most  beautiful  poem  is  tho  * Rpithala- 
miiim  of  Peteus  and  Thetis.’  It  has  been  objecto<l  to  this 
piece  that  the  author,  immediately  after  its  commencement, 
digresses  into  an  episode  longer  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
Pl>cni.  being  a narrative  of  the  desertion  of  Ariadne  by  | 
^lescus  on  the  shores  of  Naxos,  and  having  no  reference 
to  or  connexion  with  the  main  story,  into  which  it  is  intro- 
duced as  a description  of  the  embroidery  on  tlic  garment  of' 
Thetis.  To  this  criticism,  which  applies  to  the  plan  and 
not  to  the  exeention  of  the  poem,  it  may  Ikj  ohservc«l.  that 
what  Cflitors  and  rommenlators  have  thnughl  fll  to  call  t!ie 
* Epilhalamium'  of  Pelcns  and  Thetis,  is  pos-ibly  only  part ' 
of  a longer  nnd  unfinished  work,  intended  b>  tho  author  to  ; 
liear  a diflfercnl  designati.in,  or  it  Is  only  the  fragiiienl  of 
the  entire  work  which  has  c«ime  down  to  us.  However  that  | 
may  be,  the  Huffcrings  of  Ariadne,  and  her  desertion  of  her 
fatber's  house.  Ibrin  a fine  contrast  with  the  chaste  loves  , 
and  the  happy  marriage  of  the  ^nirents  of  Achilles,  and  her  | 
story  mav  have  l»en  selected  by  the  poet  with  a view  to  i 
pnnuice  liinl  cfTcct. 

The  poems  of  Catullus  are  said  to  have  been  unknown  to 
the  mo<lcrn5  till  the  beginning  of  the  L'lth  centun,’,  and 
that  it  was  only  abrnit  a.d.  142.^  that  a copy,  found  in  a 
granary,  was  firel  sent  to  the  native  city  of  the  author. 
The  follow  ing  are  the  most  esteemed  ciliiions  of  Catullus : — 
Vossius,  Ix>nd.  U584.  and  Utr.  I69J ; Vulpius,  Patav.  1737  ; 
the  ‘Variorum’  of  Grwvius  with  Tibullus  and  Propertius, 
Utr.  IfiHb;  Mattaires  in  1715;  in  the'Corpus  Poetarum,’ 
J/md.  1713  ; and  I>tering.  I.eiprig.  17H8  and  179*2. 

(Catullus,  Suetonius,  Vulpms,  Hnyle,  and  the  different 
coimiicni.it  >rs  nnd  editors  of  (’atullus.) 

C.A.UBUL,  or  CABUL.  [.\yoHA.visTAN,  p.  169;  Bbloo- 
CHISTAN,  p.  198.] 


CAU'CASUS  fKa^rairoc)  is  an  extensire  tnountam 
system  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  The  genemt 
direction  of  tho  range  is  from  W.  N.  W.  to  E.  S.  E.  It  be- 
gins on  the  shores  of  tho  Black  Sea.  nr  at  a short  distance 
from  them  S.  of  the  small  town  Anapa,  at  about  44^  40 
N.  lat.,  and  37^  10^  E.  long.;  and  terminates  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  with  the  peninsula  of  Abcheron  or 
Abcheran.  at  40°  3(K  N.  lat.,  ana  50'^  20'  B.  long. 

In  length  the  Caucasus  is  not  inferior  to  the  Alps,  the 
length  Imiiig  hardly  less  than  700  miles.  But  Uie  width  is 
considerably  loss,  measuring,  where  widest,  only  120  miles ; 
and  where  narrowest,  hardly  more  than  GO  or  70.  If  their 
average  width  is  taken  at  80  miles,  these  mountains  cover 
56,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  the  surface  of  England  and 
Wales  takun  together. 

The  Caucasus,  in  some  summits,  rises  to  a greater  height 
than  the  Alps.  The  highest  ridges  arc  in  the  two  most 
E.  thirds  of  tlie  whole  system.  The  highest  summit,  Kl- 
broux  or  Elborus,  it  N.  of  4.3°  N.  lat.,  and  W.  of  43°  B. 
long.;  its  S.  E.  side  fills  the  angle  formed  by  this  parallel 
ami  meridian.  This  high  rocky  mass  rises  to  16,800  fuet 
above  the  sea,  and  stands  quito  isolated,  being  surrounded 
by  low  and  marshy  ground.  Tho  continuous  mountam- 
chain  is  to  the  S.  of  this  mass.  That  portion  of  the  range 
which  extends  W.  of  Mount  Elbrooz  to  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  aflcrwanls  parallel  to  them,  at  a distance  of 
about  20  or  30  miles,  docs  not  rise  to  a great  elevation ; 
no  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round,  and 
Reineggs  thinks  that  it  nowhere  attains  half  the  elevation 
of  Elbruoz. 

That  pfrlion  of  the  range  which  is  E.  of  Elhrooz  appears 
to  contain  numerous  summits  and  ridges,  which  rite  above 
the  snow  line.  Kaxbcek,  between  4‘2°  and  43°  N.  lat, 
and  W*.  of  45*  E.  long.,  attains  about  14,400  feet ; and  fur- 
ther R.  occur  other  high  summits,  as  Tersh  and  Shah 
Dagh  (King's  Mountain),  which  latter  is  estimated  to  rise 
to  between  12.000  and  I3,000  feet.  There  occur  other 
summits  nearer  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  arc  always  covered 
with  snow,  but  they  do  not  continue  far  E. ; and  on  the 
peninsula  of  Abcheron  the  chain  has  only  the  appearance 
of  mrxlerale  hills. 

The  off^ct$  of  the  Caucasus  approach  near  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  oAen  advance  close  to  its  shores  between  its  com- 
meneeraent  at  Anapa  and  the  mouth  of  tho  Ingour  or  En- 
gevri,  a distance  of  about  ‘250  miles.  Within  ttiese  limits 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  are  high,  hold,  and  rocky,  ox 
copt  at  a few  points.  On  the  Caspian  side  tho  mouninina 
seldom  approach  the  shores.  The  mosl  N.  offw-t,  on  this 
side,  occurs  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Koisoo,  where  it  ap- 
proaches within  six  miles  of  the  Caspian  shore.  Farther 
S.  the  mountains  do  not  approach  the  Ca'^pian  nearer 
than  about  30  miles,  but  the  rock  on  which  l^erls'iil  is 
built,  which  forms  the  extremity  of  anolher  offset,  is 
less  than  two  miles  from  tho  Caspian.  Another  plain 
fullowB,  which  however  only  extends  from  Iti  to  15  miles 
inland,  and  terminates  about  12  miles  N.  of  41°  N.  lat. 
The  remainder,  including  tho  peninsula  of  Abcheron,  is 
Mther  high,  and  the  country  is  hilly. 

The  Caucasus  is  entirely  unconnectctl  with  any  of  tho 
groat  TOOuntain-syslems  of  Eumpc  or  Asia,  To  tho  S.  in- 
deed. a range  of  liilis  dividing  tho  soiirves  of  the  Faz  or 
Kiuni  (I^hasisof  the  antionts),  from  the  baiiin  of  the  Kour 
(Cyrus  of  the  nntients),  nnd  running  along  the  banks  of 
the  latter  tu  its  source,  (near  41°  N.  lot.,  and  43'  K.  Kmg.t 
tmiles  it  to  the  chains  at  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  table-land  of  Armenia;  but  these  hills  are  of  small 
elevation.  Tlie  plain  which  is  traversed  by  this  range  of 
hills,  and  through  which  the  Koor  runs,  slopes  grailually 
to  the  Caspian.  The  plain,  which  extends  along  the  N. 
side  of  the  Cauca.sus.  hardly  contains  an  elevation  that  de- 
serves the  name  of  a hill ; lietween  the  innemio.si  comer 
of  the  sea  of  Azof  nnd  the  Gulf  of  K'suna,  in  the  Ca>pian, 
it  sinks  so  low  that  it  probably  nowhere  rises  120  feet  aWve 
tho  Black  Sea,  [Caspian  Ska]  The  off>et5  towards  the 
N.  plain  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  •‘ometimes  cx- 
tcncl  to  100  miles,  but  here,  as  well  as  to  the  S-.  the  moun- 
tains terminate  so  abruptly,  that  e%en  many  of  the  summits, 
which  attain  no  great  elevation,  are  nearly  inaccessible. 

The  snow  line  in  tho  latitude  of  Mount  Caucasus  varies 
from  10,000  to  11,000  feci  above  the  sea.  One  tliml  of 
Elbrooz  is  consequently  always  covered  with  ice  ami  snow, 
and  n con.sidcrable  ]>ortion  of  sonic  other  summits  and 
ridges.  Here,  as  in  the  Alps,  glaciers  aro  coimuon,  and 
tho  whole  scenery  of  both  mountain-systems  has  a stroii|f 
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resemblance,  except  that  the  Alps  have  the  {Treat  advantage 
of  extensive  mountain-lakes,  in  which  the  Caucasus,  so  far 
as  is  known,  is  deficient.  In  the  Caucasus  the  argali  (Ovis 
Ammon)  is  found,  which  was  long  considered  peculiar  to 
the  table-land  of  Central  Asia  and  the  mountains  of  Siberia. 
Tills  mountain-range  is  also  the  native  country  of  tho  com- 
mon and  gold  pheasants.  In  mineral  riches  Caucasus  is 
probatdy  superior  to  the  Alpn.  Traces  of  gold  and  copper 
are  c4>inmon,  but  hitherto  these  inetaU  have  not  been  worked, 
except  that  a small  quantity  of  gold  is  washed  from  the  sand 
of  some  rivers.  Iron  abounds  in  many  places,  and  is  worked 
by  the  natives  in  a rude  way. 

There  are  no  aclite  volcanoes  in  the  Caucasus,  hut  traces 
of  vulcanic  agency  occur.  Earthquakes  also  happen  some- 
times. Naphtha  or  petroleum  occurs  in  no  part  of  the  globe 
in  such  abundance  as  on  the  peninsula  of  Abcheron  [Ba- 
ku') ; but  it  is  not  limited  to  this  part  of  the  Caucasus: 
it  occurs  in  several  places  on  its  soutliem  side,  and  on  the 
N.,  on  the  island  of  Taman,  formed  by  the  two  branches  of 
the  Kooban.  The  mud  volcanoes  of  the  Caucasus  seem  to 
be  connected  witli  the  naphtha,  for  they  occur  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  it.  especially  on  Uie  island  of  Taman,  and 
Iwtwcen  Baku  and  iSawagi,  where  they  are  conical  bills 
of  earth,  without  any  signs  of  vegetation  on  them.  From  a 
small  crater  on  their  summit  issues  the  thick  mud,  with 
which  a quantity  of  naphtha  is  mixed.  Sometimes,  as  in 
1 these  eruptions  are  attended  with  flames,  and  followed 
by  a gU'thing  out  of  columns  of  water.  On  the  N.  skle  of 
the  Caucasus  there  is  a great  number  of  hot,  warm,  and 
sulphuric  waters,  e»pecially  W.  of  Klbrooz.  Salt  lakes 
abiiiind  on  tho  peninsula  of  Alwhuron. 

The  intercourse  between  the  countries  S.  & N.  of  the 
Caucasus  is  carried  on  by  two  roads.  The  most  E.  runs 
along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  sometimes  close  to  it. 
and  sometimes  traversing  tlie  interior  of  the  plains,  which 
lie  between  the  sea  and  the  E.  extremity  of  tho  mountains. 
This  mad  unites  Baku  with  Derbent,  and  the  latter  town 
with  Kizlar,  on  tho  Terek.  Though  this  road  docs  not  pass 
over  high  mountain-ridges,  it  is  not  much  frcfiucntcd,  a 
circumstance  which  'may  be  attributed  to  the  ditliculty  of 
crossing  the  numerous  rivers,  which,  in  spring  and  summer. 
aRer  the  melting  of  the  snow,  cover  a conHiderablo  part  of 
the  plains  with  water.  Those  inundations  also  make  lliu 
country,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  very  unhealthy. 

The  most  frequented  road  is  that  which  traverses  tho 
Caucasus  nearly  in  its  centre,  beginning  on  tbu  S.  at  TiHis, 
on  the  banks  of  tho  Koor,  and  terminating  on  tho 
Terek,  at  the  town  of  Mozdok.  I..eaving  Tillis  tlie  road 
runs  along  the  Koor.  through  a plain  : it  then  ascends  tho 
valley  of  tho  small  river  Arakui,  or  Aragbor,  which  gmws 
narrower  as  the  road  advances  N.  Near  its  upper  oxlro- 
mily  is  the  small  fortress  of  Passanaur,  orecle<i  for  tho  pro- 
tection of  travellers  against  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains.  Between  this  fortress  and  another,  Kasibeg, 
lies  the  highest  part  of  the  pass,  which  is  more  than  8iiU0 
feet  above  the  sea;  and  on  each  side  of  it  muuntnina  rise 
several  thousand  feet  higher,  the  summit  of  Mount  Kazlteck 
being  at  a short  distance  from  it,  to  the  W.  In  other  places 
the  road  runs  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss,  which  descends 
as  far  under  it  as  the  mountains  rise  above  it.  This  pass 
preserves  the  same  character  as  far  as  the  fortress  of  Dariel 
(from  which  it  has  receive<l  the  name  of  the  Pass  of  Danel), 
and  even  to  that  of  Wladikawkas,  where  the  valley  of  the 
Terek  may  be  considered  to  begin.  The  part  farther 
8.  is  hardly  more  than  a mere  ravine.  The  ditiiculties  en- 
countered on  this  roa<l  by  the  traveller  are  often  increased 
by  the  fait  of  avalanches,  or  the  sudden  swelling  of  the  tor- 
rents, which  descend  from  the  high  mountains. 

Both  those  roads  were  known  to  the  antients.  Tliat 
which  passes  tho  town  of  Derbent  was  called  Porta  Alba- 
nica.  from  Albania,  the  name  of  the  country  waterwl  by  the 
lower  course  of  the  Koor.  It  was  sometimes  also  called 
Caspim  Pylse,  but  improperly,  that  name  lielonging  to  air^ther 
nmd,  by  which  Alexander  the  Great  desccn<ietl  fn>ni  tho 
table-land  of  Per’«ia  to  the  low  southern  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  The  Past  of  Dariel  was  called  by  tho  antients 
Portm  Caucasim. 

There  is  probably  no  country  on  tiic  globe,  of  so  small 
on  extent,  which  contains  such  a number  of  different  na- 
tioiH,  as  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus.  The  natiiei  spe.ik  nl 
lea.-it  seu'n  different  languages  ; but  tho  di.iU'cts  are  nearly 
mnumerable.  Strabo  states  that,  in  hist>m<’.at  seventy 
ianguage»  were  spoken  on  the  Caucasus.  Some  uf  these  lan- 
^uagea  aro  ihought  zomovhat  to  resemble  the  Persian,  others 


the  language  of  the  Turks,  and  others  that  of  the  Finlanders. 
That  of  the  Ossetes,  or.  as  they  call  themselves,  of  the  Iron, 
contains  a great  number  of  German  words.  The  most  nu- 
merous nations  inhabiting  the  mountains  are  the  Awchaset 
or  Abasians,  who,  with  their  numerous  tribes,  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  S.  dei'livity  of  the  range,  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  Mount  Elbrooz;  tho  northorn  sole  uf  this  range, 
with  its  numerous  valleys,  is  occupied  by  the  Circassians. 
The  centre  of  the  range,  on  both  sides  uf  the  pa-ss  of  Dunel, 
is  in  possc*s^iun  of  the  Ossetes  or  Iron.  The  Lesghians,  or 
Lesghes,  tho  most  numerous  and  most  powerful  of  the  Cau- 
casian mountaineers,  cKcupy  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
range  K.  of  the  pass  of  Dariel,  and  approach  the  peninsula 
of  Abcheron.  They  arc  a warlike  people,  and  the  terror  of 
all  their  neighbours.  The  extensive  mountain  tract,  t>or- 
dering  on  tiio  N.  of  Mount  Tersh,  is  inhabited  by  the  nu- 
merous tribes  of  the  Kisti  or  Misheghes.  In  the  plains  8. 
of  the  Caucasus,  on  thu  bunks  of  the  K«xir  and  Pliasis,  live 
the  Mingrelians  and  Georgians.  Though  all  these  nations 
differ  in  their  language,  their  physiiral  conformation  shows 
that  they  belong  to  the  same  race : and  as  this  rare  in  no 
other  country  exhibits  such  perfection  of  form,  tbo  whole 
race  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

Besides  these  aboriginal  tribes,  many  others,  of  foreign 
origin,  are  met  with  in  tho  valleys  of  the  range.  The  most 
numerous  are  those  of  the  Turkish  race,  especially  the  Tar- 
tars. When  the  different  states,  which  had  been  fbuiuied  by 
the  descendants  of  Djcngiri-khan.  on  the  countries  N.  ofthe 
Caucasus,  were  destroyed  by  the  Russians,  many  of  Turkish 
tribes  abandoned  the  plains  and  settlod  in  these  valleys. 

The  Greeks  became  acquainted  with  the  Caucasus  at  an 
early  period,  as  the  expedition  of  Jason  and  the  mythology 
of  Prometheus  evidently  show.  But  it  seems  that  their 
knowledge  was  only  deriveil  from  information  collected  by 
observing  the  W.  portion  of  the  range  in  naviMting  tho 
Black  S^.  N'ono  of  their  writers  seem  to  have  had  a just 
idea  of  the  position  and  extent  of  the  range  before  the  time  of 
Sirabii.  Herodotus  indeed  (i.  '2U3)  describes  the  general  posi- 
tion of  the  Caucasus  with  sufllcient  accuracy  : it  is,  he  says, 
of  all  mountain-ranges  the  most  extensive  and  the  highest; 
and  it  coutainn  numerous  races  of  men,  who  live  on  the  fi’uiU 
of  trees.  Theso  people  ornament  their  dress  with  flgurea 
of  animals,  which  they  have  the  art  of  so  fixing  with 
certain  vegetable  colours  in  their  wooUeii  cloths,  that  they 
never  wear  or  wash  out.  The  detailed  description  in  thu  1 1 th 
book  of  Birabo  evidently  shows  that  at  his  time  the  country 
to  the  S.  uf  the  Caucasus  was  well  known.  This  was  owing 
to  the  c.xpedition  of  i*ompoy,  who.  in  his  war  with  Mith- 
ridates,  advance*!  to  tho  very  f<X)t  of  the  range,  and  got  pos- 
session of  both  banks  of  the  Cyrus  and  Araxes.  (Pallaa, 
lluini'g'.'S,  Biborstem.  Engclhardt.) 

CAUCUS,  a word  used  in  theUniteil  States  of  N.  Ame- 
rica to  denote  a meeting  held  by  a political  party  fur  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  election  of  candidates  fur  any  office, 
or  fur  the, purpose  of  carrying  any  mea-^uro  in  a gimerat 
meeting.  The  name  Caucus  originate*!  in  a dispute  which 
occurre*)  at  Boston  in  Now  England,  a short  time  previoitt 
to  the  revolution,  between  a pariv  of  English  soldiers  am) 
some  caulkers  of  the  town,  and  which  brought  on  a scuffle, 
in  the  course  of  which  tho  soldiers  fired  aixl  killed  some  of 
the  citizens.  Tho  ferment  which  this  occasioned  led  to 
meetings  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to  determine  upon  the 
course  most  proper  to  be  adopte*!  in  order  to  obtain  redress 
from  the  government,  and  theso  meetings  were  on  the  part 
of  the  soldiers  calle*!  Caulkers'  meetings.  Tho  expression 
was  soon  corrupted  to  * Caucus’  mei;tings,  and  has  since  l>cen 
use*l  indiscriminately  to  designate  preparatory  meetings  of 
any  kind  ; but  its  more  common  signiilcatinn  is  that  nliova 
described.  (Stuart's  Thref  years  in  A'or/A  America.} 

CAUDBBKC.  [Skink  iNnlniKURB,  Dbpartmbnt  of.] 

C A U DI'SON  \ . [ Kattu-snakb.] 

CAULIFLOWER,  a kind  of  esculent  vegetable  con- 
sisting of  tho  fleshy  young  undevelupe*!  inlluresconce  of 
a variety  of  Hratsica  ol>racea,  and  is  hnnlly  difTorent  from 
hriKoIi,  except  in  being  whiter  and  1*ms  hardy.  It  is  said  to 
havo  lH.'en  imported  from  Cyprus  about  thu  miildlc  of  tho 
sixteenth  century.  A very  rich  light  warm  soil  is  reipiireil 
for  cauliflowers,  which  must  l>o  sown  in  IxxUund  uflerwarda 
transplant**il  into  slielten-d  situations  where  they  can  be 
protecte<l  when  young  with  hand-glasses.  Tiicy  are  sown 
m August  for  a spring  crop,  in  Februorj  for  a summer 
crop,  and  in  May  in  order  to  come  in  at  the  end  of  autumn 
and  beginning  of  winter.  Ample  directions  fur  their  mn* 
nagement  are  given  in  all  books  on  gardening. 
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CAUSATION  ftigmfles  etyreol^cmlly  the  action  of  a 
cnvise  in  produ^inj;  an  effect.  ' The  theory  of  cauution 
tnr  la  Ptychoingit,  Paiia.  1826)  necessarily  sup- 
pones  three  indispensable  conditions : IsL  Tis'o  objects 
<a};ont  and  patient) ; 2nd1y.  Three  cbanRes  (that  of  the 
Bscnt ; reason  of  the  effect— that  of  the  patient ; effect  of 
the  action— that  which  the  patient  nroduces  on  the  agent ; 
effect  of  reaction) ; 3rdly.  Four  distinct  moments  (that 
which  precedes  the  action — that  in  which  tbo  action  begins 
—that  of  the  reaction— and  that  after  the  reaction').  The 
subject  of  causation  has  always  been  one  on  which  the  most 
subtle  thinkers  have  exerted  their  powers  of  analysis  ; but, 
as  in  every  similar  research  after  final  principles  which  ctn- 
nut  hr  any  effort  of  the  understanding  bo  clearly  discerned 
and  defined  opinions  remain  still  as  conflicting  as  when  the 
inquiry  first  began.  The  student,  in  wandering  through 
the  mazes  of  metaphysical  dogmatism,  is  disposM  to  turn 
from  a subject  on  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  so  little 
determined : he  finds  that  the  statements  of  writers  consist 
cither  of  that  which  every  one  already  knows,  or  of  that 
which  no  one  can  at  all  understand.  It  appears  to  be  agr^ 
that,  though  in  every  instance  we  actually  perceive  nothing 
more  than  that  the  event,  change,  or  phenomenon  B always 
follows  the  event,  change,  or  phenomenon  A,  yet  that  we 
naturally  believe  in  the  existence  of  some  unknown 
or  rircumttanee  belonging  to  the  antecedent  A,  in  virtue  ^ 
which  the  consequent  B always  has  been,  it,  and  will  be  pro- 
duced. The  fact  of  magnetic  attraction  is  usually  adduced 
in  illustration  of  causative  influence  ; ond  the  inquiry,  tohy 
docs  the  magnet  move  the  iron?  suggests  the  idea  of  that 
quality  which  is  denoted  by  the  word  power;  about  tlie  na- 
ture of  which  metaphysicians  have  always  disagreed,  and 
Iboir  dispute  remains  still  unsettled.  It  is  this  attributed 
efficiency  in  the  uniform  antecedent  of  a change  which  phi- 
losophers have  considered  as  forming  the  relation  of  cauee 
and  effect ; and  their  endeavour  to  express  the  conception  of 
this  hi'potbetic  quality  has  occasioneo  the  employment  of  a 
great  variety  of  terms,  as  energy,  faculty,  influence,  capa- 
city. ability,  virtue,  force,  possibility,  fitness,  aptitude,  &c. 
The  following  citations  and  references  may  be  serviceable  to 
those  who  desire  to  examine  the  learning  of  the  subject. 
An  account  of  the  antient  division  of  causes  into  efReient, 
material,  final,  and  formal,  with  all  the  subtleties  the  Peri- 
patetic school,  is  given  in  I-ord  Monboddo's  Antient  Meta- 
physics, 4lo.  vol.  i.,  p.  33-311;  vol.  ii.,  p-212;  and  as  a 
choice  specimen  of  tne  later  scholastic  doctrine  and  cate- 
gorical arrangement  of  causes,  see  Methodue  eognoecendi 
Caussas,  ouctore  Tliom.  Isscio,  l2roo.,  1650.  * Catuee  et 
cffL*rtiii  respondent  poteniia  et  actus— ill®  eisdem  sunt  res.’ 
( Ilubbes.  Opera  Philos.,  c.  ix.,  De  Causa  et  Effectu.)  The 
fullowing discrimination  is  important : ’ Potentia  agentU  et 
causa  efficiens  (c.  x,  De  Potentia),  idem  sunt  re.  differunt 
autem  eonsideratione ; eauea  enira  diciiur  respcctu  cfiectfis 
jam  produeti,  potentiasoro  respectu  ejusdem  effectfii  pro- 
ducentU ; \\slvA  tease  preteritum,  potentia /u(urum  respi- 
ciat' — * All  conception  of  future  (ibid..  Hum.  A’a/.)  U concep- 
tion power  able  to  produce  something — we  so  far  conceive 
that  anything  will  be  hereafler  as  we  know  that  there  is 
something  at  present  that  hath  power  to  produce  it;  and 
that  anylliing  hath  power  to  prcsluce  another  thing  here- 
after, we  cannot  conceive  but  by  remembrance  that  it 
hath  pr^ueed  the  like  heretofore — power  simply  is  the 
excess  of  the  power  of  one  (the  agent)  above  that  of  ano- 
ther (the  patient).’  ' The  idea  oipower  (]/>cke,  b.  ii..  e.  21, 
Of  I\ncer)  is  that  oi possibility,  faculty,  ability  to  make  any 
change— all  power  relates  to  ar(ron— power  is  not  the  agent, 
but  the  relation  (of  on  object  to  its  future  action)— how 
mind  excites  motion  by  the  power  of  thought,  and  how  body 
communicates  motion  by  the  power  of  impulse,  we  are 
equally  in  the  dark,  (c.  xxiii.)— to  have  the  idea  of  cause 
and  effect  it  suflices  to  consider  any  thing  as  beginning  to 
exist  by  the  operation  of  some  other,  without  knowing  the 
manneroi  that  operation  (c.  xxvi.  Of  Cause  and  Effect,  and 
see  e.  XXV.  Of  HeUxtion).  The  fur-famed  and  much-dis- 
puloit,  though  not  original,  opinions  of  Hume,  winch,  with 
some  slight  modification,  have  been  adopted  by  Dugald 
SU'wart.  Dr.  Blown,  and  others,  are  contained  in  sec.  4,  5,  6, 
7.R,  11,  of  his /’Ai/o.f.  iiM/iyr,froro  which  the  following  pas- 
sages arc  taken.  Consistency  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
Es'ays  professeiUy  piradoricnl  snd  designtx!  less  for  the  de- 
vel<ipuient  of  truth  than  as  ingenious  specimens  of  the  dia- 
let'tic  art.  ‘ We  suppose'  says  Hume. ' there  is  a connection 
between  cause  and  effect;  *.p>wer  in  the  one  bv  which  it 
infallibly  produces  Uio  otber'-puwer  is  that  circumstance  in 


the  cause  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  produce  the'effbet— vbeo 
we  consider  the  unknown  circumstsnee  of  an  object  by  which 
the  degree  or  quantity  of  its  effect  is  fixed  and  determined 
we  call  that  its  pouwr— the  effect  is  the  measure  of  the  power 
—the  utmost  scrutiny  can  never  discover  but  one  event  fol- 
lowing another,  without  being  able  to  comprehend  anv  potrer 
by  which  the  cause  operates— no  rational  philosopher  has 
ever  pretended  to  assign  the  ultimate  cause  of  any  natural 
operation,  or  to  show  the  action  of  that  poictr  which  produces 
any  effect ; these  ultimate  principles  are  totally  shut  up  from 
human  inquiry — the  potrer  of  the  will  in  effecting  animal 
motion  is  unknown  and  inconceivable  ; we  are  ignorant  how 
bodies  acton  bodies,  and  bow  mind  acts  on  itself  and  on  body  * 
it  is  a thing  entirely  incomprehensible — we  have  no  idea  of 
power  at  ml : it  is  a word  absolutely  without  any  meaning 
either  in  philoaophy  or  common  life — were  our  ignorance 
therefore  a good  reason  for  rejecting  any  thing,  we  should 
deny  all  energy  in  the  Supreme  Being  as  much  as  in  matter ; 
experience  only  teaches  us  how  one  event  consequently  fol- 
lows another,  without  instructing  us  in  the  secret  connec- 
tion which  binds  them  together ; we  know  nothing  more  of 
causation  of  any  kind  than  merely  the  constant  conjunction 
of  objects:  all  events  seem  entirely  loose  and  separate;  one 
follows  another,  but  we  never  can  observe  any  tie  between 
them  : all  we  know  of  the  matter  is,  that  a cause  is  that  after 
not  by  which  anything  constantly  exists— it  is  an  object 
followed  by  another,  and  where  all  the  objects  similar  to  the 
i first  are  followed  by  objects  similsr  to  the  second,  or  where 
if  the  first  had  not  been  the  second  never  had  existed — it  is 
absolutely  impracticable  to  define  a cause  without  compre- 
hending as  a part  of  the  definition  a necessary  connection 
with  its  effect — belief  of  similar  effects  from  similar  causes  is 
a natural  instinct  which  reasoning  can  neither  produce  nor 
prevent.'  From  observations  so  full  of  at  least  apparent 
contradiction,  it  is  not  surprising  that  both  the  denial  and 
admission  of  the  principle  of  causative  power  are  imputed  to 
their  author  by  different  writen.  Many  of  the  works  written 
in  refutation  of  Hume  contain  ingenious  remarks,  though 
little  of  discovery.  (Betitie  On  Truth,  c.  v. ; Oswald; 
Priestley.)  By  Dr.  Reid,  Hume's  opinion  of pouwr  as  having 
no  objective  reality  beyond  the  imagination,  is  strongly  op- 
po«e<l.  (/n/W/ec/Md/Potcer«,  1827,p.  440*469).  *The  notion 
of  power,  it  is  said,  is  one  of  our  earliest  abstractions,  a notion 
the  most  explicit  and  universal,  for  the  expression  of  which 
all  languages  have  distinct  and  appropriate  words.'  The  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Price  {Moral  Questions,  p.  29)  deserve  atten- 
tion : * What  can  do  nothing— what  is  fitted  to  answer  no  pur- 
pose, has  no  dependence,  aptitude  or  power  can  be  nothing 
real — the  whole  meaning  of  accounting  for  a (ket  implies 
something  in  the  nature  of  objects  or  events  that  conneela 
them,  a fitness  to  infiaence  one  another.'  Price.  Reid,  New- 
ton. and  most  writen  on  the  subject,  agree  that  where  there 
is  no  substance  there  is  no  power,  that  is,  that  all  power 
is  the  power  of  something;  but  by  Sir  Wm.  Drummond 
(Aeadem.  Questions,  4to.,  p.  10)  and  some  otben,  it 
is  contended  that  * power  is  not  an  attribute,  but  an 
independent  primary  indemonstrable  principle,  the  cause 
of  all  things:  and  that  we  can  possess  a notion  of  tlm 
existence  of  it,  as  of  the  vis  movendi,  without  any 
notion  of  its  nature.'  The  opinions  of  I>.  Stewart  on 
the  subject  are  not  remarkable  either  for  novelty  or  con- 
sistency. {Elements  of  Philos.,  vol.  i.  and  ii.)  * In  every 
change  we  have  an  irresistible  conviction  of  the  operation 
of  some  cause— it  is  a law  of  our  nature ; the  mental  associ- 
ation of  cause  and  effect  is  of  a roost  indissoluble  nature — 
the  idea  of  cause  or  p/wer  necessarily  accompanies  the  per- 
ception of  change— the  human  mind  surely  has  a natural 
bias  to  conceive  things  as  somehow  linked  together ; pos- 
sessed o(  powers  and  virtues  which  fit  them  to  produce  par- 
ticular eflects:  but  that  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  Uiis,  is 
evident  on  a moment’s  reflection— it  is  a prejudice.’  Along 
with  this  declaration  is  enforced  the  propriety  of  distinguish- 
ing physical  from  final  or  effeieni  causes,  that  is,  from  those 
* powers  and  virtues'  which  are  declared  to  have  no  exist- 
ence. ’ There  may  be,'  says  Dr.  Stewart,  * no  necessary 
connection  among  any  phenomena  we  obserxc  ; the  doctrine 
of  necessity  depends  upon  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that 
every  change  has  a cause  with  whicli  it  is  necessarily  con- 
nected.' But  what  is  meant  by  necessary  unless  that  which 
cannot  be  varied  or  avoided  ? And  surely  tltis  may  be  predi- 
cated of  human  actions,  if  the  laws  of  matter  and  miiul  are 
immutable,  that  is,  if  the  course  of  nature  docs  not 
change  but  continues  to  proceed  in  its  established  order, 
for  then,  as  the  universe  exhibits  an  uniformity  of  sc«^uenc« 
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In  auecessiTO  phenomena;  or,  in  other  won!«,  oon»i*taof  a 
aeries  of  uniform  causes  and  effects,  or  anteccdi^nts  and 
oontetjuftiis,  fur  tho  difference  of  name  is  quite  unimpor* 
tant,  man  must,  in  the  nature  of  tilings,  assuredly  be  the 
creature  of  circumstances,  and  mu$t  act  as  he  is  acted  un. 

Tin;  work  of  Dr.  Thos.  Browr;.  entitled  * An  Enquiry 
into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  EffeiU,‘  is  well  knonn  as 
a specimen  of  superior  nietaphjsical  analysis.  The  main 
points  of  the  theory  it  contains  are  given  more  concisely 
in  one  of  Dr.  B.  s Lectures,  vol.  i.,  p.  M5.  and  a particular 
nc<-ount  of  tho  work,  with  a notice  of  some  objections  to  its 
docirinet  is  given  by  the  Rev.  David  Welsh  in  hi*  • Life  of 
Dr.  Brown'  (p.  Ottet  aeq..  and  notes  1 and  N in  Appen* 
tliK.) 

As  this  ' Enquiry'  was  originally  designed  expressly  to 
vindicate  and  explain  the  theory  of  Mr.  Hume,  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  contain  anything  essentially  or  importantly 
different ; and  that  it  does  not  is  e>ident  on  a comparison  of 
the  leading  propositions.  Dr.  B.  perfectly  coincides  with 
Hume  in  maintaining  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
1*  nut  known  cl  priori,  but  from  experience  : and  that  after 
experience  it  is  not  discoverable  by  mum,  but  is  merely  an 
object  of  br(iff-~-2.  notion  arising  from  *an  instinctive  prin- 
ciple of  faith.'  Hume's  assertion  that,  the  sentimrnt  of  this 
relation  is  deriveii  from  experience  only  of  the  customary 
conjunction  of  ohjecLs,  and  arises  merely  from  the  mental  act 
of  trumilioH  from  one  object  to  the  other,  is  contradicle<l  by 
Dr.  Brown  ; but  Hume  in  his  parodoxical  humour  has  often 
incidentally  done  this  for  himself.  The  proposition  of  Hume 
that,  as  to  our  knowledge,  there  is  ' nothing  but  one  event 
or  olijcct  foWticing  another,'  is  that  which  Dr.  B.  mteratos 
throughout  the  600  pages  of  his  treatise,  in  showing  that,  ‘ in 
a.xcHpmnce  ofcjiusesnnd  effects,  whether  os  to  the  phenomena 
of  mind  or  of  matter,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  more  than 
the  antecedents  and  consequents  themselves that  the  idea 
of  power,  when  acutely  analyzed,  is  simply  the  idea  of  A 
Itself,  as  that  which  invariably,  and  without  the  intei^'cn- 
tion  of  anything  whato%’er,  is  followed  by  B : the  relation  of 
things  as  to  power  being,  in  fact,  their  relation  as  to  time  : 
and  the  question  about  cause  and  effect,  a question  solely 
about  the  uniform  priority  and  posteriority  of  events  in  time. 
Th<>  idea  of  action,  force,  and  energy  is  also  resolved  into  that 
of  simple  antecedent  and  consequent : so  that  all  is  reduced, 
as  Hume  has  it,  to  one  thing,  not  by  but  after  another. 
This  identification  of  the  idea  of  power  with  that  of  an  ante- 
cedent having  an  invariable  relation  toaconse<iuent,only  as  to 
time,  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  virtually  a denial  of  the 
roalUy  of  what  is  named  causal  power;  but  Dr.  B.,  no  less 
(Itan  other  philosophers,  appears  to  have  the  same  vague 
e.inrcption  of  an  indefinable  something  which,  known  only 
by  its  operations,  constitutes  at  onco  a latent  portion  of  the 
whole  qualities  of  an  object,  and  forms  its  efficiency  to  create 
a certain  uniform  change  in  another.  He  says  that  power 
is  the  relation  of  a particular  antecedent  to  the  uniform 
change  that  follows,  and  that  be  feels  this  relation  to  be 
a fitness  or  aptitude  in  the  former  to  produce  tho  latter.  He 
says  that  * God  formed  objects  with  powers  to  be  antece- 
dents of  changes  that  matter,  like  mind,  is  capable  of  be- 
ginning changes;  and  that  wo  believe  in  tho  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  * not  because  we  can  demonstrate  it  to  our- 
selves or  to  others,  but  because  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  dis- 
believe it ; tho  belief  being  in  ev*ery  instance  intuitive.'  But 
tf  prixif  be  wanted  that  Dr.  B.  entertained  an  orthodox  no- 
tion of  power  a.s  a productive  principle,  it  is  given  in  tlie  po- 
sitive assertion  of  bis  personal  friend  and  biographer,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  AVelsh  {p.  1.11),  who  says,  tliat  were  hw  theory  of 
causation  really  deficient  in  Uiis  particular,  instea<l  of  com- 
inemling  he  should  reject  it  as  ‘ a monstrous  heresy.'  If 
this  1)6  HO,  it  is  amusing  to  see  Dr.  Brown  reprimanding  Dr. 
Roid  for  dealing  in  * a tissue  of  distinctions  nieruly  verbal,' 
al)uut  ‘ a rorstorious  unintelligible  soinething.'  Thu  truUi 
IS,  that  power  is  merely  a name  fur  human  ignorance  : the 
mind  feels  uneoH)'  and  dissatisfied  in  contemplating  the  un- 
accountable gap  between  an  antecedent  and  consequent,  and 
readily  adopt*  any  hypothesis  that  will  put  a bridge  over  it ; 
hence  the  potoer  of  gravitation,  the  pou>er  of  volition,  &c. 
Dr.  Brown’s  definition  of  causo  as  that  which  immediatety 
as  well  a.s  invarmbly  precedes  a change  involves  an  obvious 
petitio  principii:  for  the  question  is  whether  B really  is 
immediate  to  A,  as  known  tort?  whether  there  exists  a 
third  co-efneietit  to  cmisation?  but  this  question  can  never 
be  answered. 

Of  the  numerous  strictures  which  have  appeared  on  the 
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theory  of  Dr.  Brown,  we  may  notice  the  Iwo  following:—*  An 
Essay  upon  the  Relation  of  (Juuhc  and  Effect,  controverting 
thedoctrineofHumi*, Brown, an<ll.awrenci*.’8vo.  192J.  The 
author  contends  that  antecedency  and  subsequency  are  not 
essential  to  the  projwr  dcfimiion  of  cause  and  cfft^tl ; W 
cause,  although  an  object,  in  order  to  act  as  a cause,  must 
exist  antecedently  to  such  action,  yet  that  when  it  does  act 
as  a cause,  its  effects  arc  synchrunnuH  with  that  action,  and 
are  inctude<l  in  it ; that  it  is  not  mere  sculiinent,  but  reason 
(the  faculty  of  perccMving  the  ratios  of  things),  which  pro- 
duces the  conviction  that  everything  which  begins  to  exist 
must  have  a cause ; and  which  forces  tho  mind  to  perecive 
that  similar  causes  must  necessarily  have  similar  effects, 
that  nature  cannot,  without  a contradiction  of  terms,  be  con- 
ceived to  alter  her  course,  arul  ihercTore  that  no  other  change 
could  ensue  than  that  which,  in  any  given  instance,  dmia 
ensue : and  that  we  derive,  from  the  observation  of  changes, 
and  from  the  operation  of  reason,  tho  notion  of  that  pro- 
ducing principle  which  we  denominate  power.  In  the 
translation,  by  Mr.  Henry,  of  the  ‘ Elements  of  Psychology,’ 
by  Victor  Cousin.  1834,  the  theory  of  Hume  and  Brown  is 
considered  as  asserting  nti  unconnecle<l  succession  of  phe- 
nomena, without  the  admission  nf  any  idea  of  causative  effi- 
cieiicy  : some  elaborate  remarks  of  the  translator,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrine  of  the  author,  are  therefore  given  to 
exhibit  its  ‘ falsehood  and  fallacy.'  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Brown 
confuses  and  mistakes  the  two  distinctly  different  concep- 
tions of  uniform  antecedence  and  carnation  : that  he  lakes 
the  former,  which  is  only  a condifion  of  the  idea  of  causa- 
tion, for  the  idea  of  causation  itself,  which  includes  some- 
thing more  and  dijferent,  as  proved  by  the  consciousness  of 
tho  relation  of  muscular  motion  to  the  net  of  volition,  and  by 
the  usages  of  all  language*,  &e.,  that  the  id“a  of  cause  i* 
that  of  a doer,  actor,  proilucer,  changer,  mover ; and  that 
the  degree  of  motion  produced  is  correspondent  to  the  degr»;e 
of  causative  power  oxertod.  An  exposition  of  the  doctrino 
of  causation  adopted  in  the  transcendental  theory  of  Kent 
may  be  found  in  the  article  on  philosophy  hy  Thomas  Wirg- 
man,  vol.  xx.  ‘ Encyclop.  Lonuinensi*' (nee  ‘Causation'  in 
Index,  p.  232).  By  the  Kantians  tho  conception  of  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  is  considered  as  a synthetical  judg- 
ment d prtVyn'— a postulate  of  pure  reason.  It  is  a remark- 
able fact  in  the  history  of  roctaphvHical  scienoe,  that  the 
speculations  of  Hume  on  the  idea  of  causation  suggested  to 
Kant  tho  first  notion  of  his  system  of  tratiHcendental  idea*, 
that  is,  ideas  which  possess  the  character  of  universality  and 
necessity.  By  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  his  work  on  the  intellec- 
tual powers,  18.12,  the  subject  of  causation  it  considered  as 
belonging  to  those  * first  truths,*  any  demonstration  of  winch 
it  is  absurdity  to  attempt  (pp.  167-2Q8-214).  The  following 
citation  is  from  a learned  metaphysical  work  (Harpur  on 
Philosojdiical  Criticism,  4to.  181U): — ' AU  relation  of  ne- 
cessity exists  in  some  quality,  property,  or  attribute  which 
is  common  to  the  things  related  ; if  things  be  related  as 
cause  and  efi'ect,  such  relation  must  lielmig  to  the  predica- 
ments of  action  and  passion : all  action  implies  motion  cither 
of  boily  or  mind ; it  is  motion  therefore  which,  being  com- 
municated, is  common  to  the  two  objects,  and  is  that  which 
constitutes  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.'  It  would  be 
endless  to  enumerate  works  in  which  the  Hubject  of  causa- 
tion is  discussed.  Tlie  treatise  of  M.  Maine  de  Biran  on 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  highly  commended  by 
Clousin.  Many  works  nn  natural  theology  and  free-will 
contain  more  or  less  on  the  subjcK^t — Hobbes,  Clarke.  Leib- 
nitz, Collins,  Hume,  Butler,  Cudwurtb.  EdwanU,  Cople- 
stone,  &c. 

CAUSE  (in  Natural  Philosophy).  We  have  hero  only  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  this  word  is  used,  and  not  to 
enter  into  any  speculation  upon  the  connexion  of  cause  and 
effect.  In  common  language  we  say  that  A is  the  cause  of 
R,  when  wo  have  observed  that  B never  appears  without  A 
having  preceded,  and  also  thot  A is  always  followed  by  B. 
And,  generally  speaking,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  assuming 
the  phenomenon  which  comes  first  to  be  tlie  cause,  and  that 
which  comes  afterwards,  the  effect.  In  natural  philosophy 
the  word  causo  is  used  in  two  senses,  which  may  be  distin- 
guished into  true  and  hypothetical ; and  it  is  found  conve- 
nient for  distinction  to  lalinue  the  former  term  into  vera 
causa.  By  a vera  causa,  or  true  cause,  is  meant  the  word 
cause  used  in  the  ordinary  sense,  namely,  that  which  is  ac- 
tually concerned  in  producing  the  effect.  Thus  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  is  a vera  causa  in  the  prod  uotion  of  day  and  night ; 
and  in  the  article  Attraction  the  notion  defined  under  the 
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v'ords  aliracUoyi  is  tho  supposition  that  attraction 

a rrru  cama  in  tho  production  of  (he  celestial  motions. 

Ttioro  are  two  dilTfrcnt  ways  in  which  the  wont  cause  is 
usi-l  in  the  sonso  which  wo  di»tin(;ui-h  by  the  word  hyvo- 
thfticaL  The  flrst  i4  when  we  are  able  to  prove  that  pne- 
iirnnena  take  place  exactly  in  tho  manner  and  to  tho  extent 
winch  would  necessarily  lie  if  a certain  supposition  were 
true  ; so  that  wo  cannot  bo  led  into  error  at  to  remits,  if  we 
assuriie  that  supposition  to  be  true.  Thus  tho  supposition 
of  the  stars  being  all  fixed  in  an  immense  crystal  sphere, 
which  sphere  is  turnefl  round  from  east  to  west,  is  one 
from  which  the  apparent  motions  of  tho  stars,  such  as 
they  arc,  would  necessarily  follow,  and.  being  frequently 
npptie<l  to  the  explanation  of  the  details  of  the  heavenly 
itiDiions.  is  then  assumed  as  an  hypothetical  cause.  And 
wlicn  it  is  found  that  the  motions  of  all  tho  planets  are 
precisclv  such  as  would  take  place  if  the  sun  attracted  them 
all,  and  they  each  other,  as  implied  in  the  wonl  gravitation, 
tht!ii  the  attraction  which  is  sufficient  to  pniduce  tho  effects 
in  question  is  assumed  as  an  hypothetical  cause.  Thus  in 
the  old  disputes  about  the  motion  of  the  earth,  each  side  ad> 
milted  that  the  other  produced  an  unobjectionable  hypolheti* 
r:il  and  llie  }K»int  III  question  was.  which  had  the  vrra 

exiusa.  And  formerly  it  was  discussed  whether  gravitation 
w as  a primary  quality  of  matter,  ot  whether  tho  intormc- 
diatum  of  other  matter  was  employed.  The  second  suppo* 
Htiuii  invohc^l  the  attempt  to  explain  gravitation,  by  intro* 
diicing  some  other  quality  of  matter  as  the  rem  catao,  in 
place  of  the  hypothetical  attraction.  And  the  doctrine  of 
iminaterialisra  iBERRELSv]  is  an  attack  upon  the  notion  of 
inatft'r  as  a c«to  causa  for  the  phenomena  of  tho  external 
world,  though  ns  on  hypothetical  cause  it  is  admitted  as 
(III  unubjcrtioiinbk'  iiumIo  of  .speaking. 

Stvojidlv,  a phenomenon  is  <-iU'd  si.h  thr  hypothetical  c.auso 
of  another,  when  the  two  are  always  found  togctlier,  and  the 
iiuturc  and  quantity  of  ilie  second  are  connected  by  on  inva- 
riable law  with  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  first  In  this 
wo  have  scon,  in  the  iirtide  CxPittAnv  Atthaction, 
that  liccauso  convexity  and  depression  always  go  together, 
and  also  concavity  and  elevation,  tho  depression  is  referred  to 
convexity,  and  tho  elevation  to  concavity,  by  the  same  sort  of 
l.inguage  as  would  be  used  if  the  first  of  each  couple  were 
the  vrra  causa  of  the  second.  This  is  a language  of  conve- 
nience, hut  is  opt  to  lie  roisintorjircted. 

Qiie^iions  as  to  whether  hypothetical  causes  arc  true  or 
not,  do  not  now  occupy  the  attention  of  philosophers  to  the 
extent  which  was  formerly  the  case,  ^Vhen  the  motions  ob- 
served to  exist  in  any  svstem  arc  suftiricntly  known,  the 
pressure*  or  other  ailmissible  siiecies  of  action  which  would 
(x^  Hunicieiit  to  produce  these  motions  aro  at  once  substi- 
tuted as  hypothetical  causes.  Thus,  though  the  connexion 
between  magnetism  and  electricity  renders  it  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  trace  them  to  some  common  hypothcHis,  few,  w« 
imagine,  would  attempt  to  find  the  cause  of  magnetism  in  the 
ficnso  of  the  vera  causa.  It  is  otherwise  when  an  hypothe- 
tical cause  is  found  not  to  be  suilicicnt  to  produce  all  ob- 
served cflccts.  Forcxaraplo,  the  unJuIatory  theory  of  light 
liiiK  prevailed  over  tho  etnanaiory,  not  because  we  have  less  ^ 
rcsvui  to  suppose  that  light  is  un  emanation  of  particles  | 
from  the  sun  and  stars  Ihiin  cxi.Hlod  a hundred  years  ago  ; i 
but  l«cause  it  is  found  that  many  lately  dUcovered  facts  arc  ! 
tuii  sutdi  us  wouM  lie  true  if  light  were  an  emanation,  but  are  ' 
sm-l)  as  woiil'l  be  tnie  if  it  eooaUled  in  undulntirms  excited 
in  an  el;i«.lic  medium.  And  though  this  cannot  hut  favour 
tlie  suppohiiion  that  the  nnduletions  are  the  rera  cainri,  yc( 
that  remains  only  a probabnity;  the  certainty  is  that  the 
phenomena  of  the  refiexkm,  polarization.  &c.,  ns  hitherto 
observed,  are  all  mieh  as  would  necessarily  fallow,  if  tho  ' 
theory  of  undulatioM  were  true. 

It  must  appear  at  first  ihot  this  application  of  the  word 
cause  makes  the  ultimate  end  of  natural  philosophy  much 
less  imposing,  if  not  less  important,  than  the  more  common 
idea;  which  consists  in  supposing  that  the  ren-wms  (rerw 
of  phenomena  are  dheovered.  But  whether  this  be 
poor  not.  it  is  the  only  rational  and  demoustrahle  metliod 
of  using  (he  word.  And  it  must  be  ohservetl  that  all  simi- 
lar nhcnomcua  are  thus,  as  it  were,  bound  up  together,  and 
made  to  bchm^f  to  one  sy-vtem.  If  then  we  rpluso  to  ?av, 
with  many  popular  work*  on  phvstcs,  iliat  ‘ Newton  was  tlie 
fust  who  fouticl  out  iclty  water  runs  down  hill,"  we  conceive 
thill  wc  are  not  altogether  without  a pubetitute  when  wc 
say,  that  Newton  wa.s  tho  first  who  connected  the  motion 
of  water  down  hill  with  all  tlic  molions  in  the  solar  syslcin 


in  finch  a manner  that  any  new  information  as  to  anyone  of 
them  can  be  extended  to  all. 

But  the  great  use  of  hypothetical  catisea  lies  in  this,  that 
they  tell  U9.  as  long  as  they  last,  what  to  look  for.  The 
cause  being  assumed,  the  application  of  mathematics  i>oints 
out  the  time  or  circumstances  under  which  to  look  fur  new 
phenomena,  or  at  old  onc.s  in  a new  method.  Thus  several 

fihenoraena  with  reganl  to  light,  which  might  have  remained 
ong  unobserved,  have  liecn  prefheied  by  computation  from 
the  undulatory  theory,  and  subsequently  verified.  And  in 
the  planetary  system,  several  motions  loo  small  to  Ik*  easily 
delected,  except  l»y  a person  who  previously  knows  in  whal 
manner  and  nt  what  time  to  watch  for  them,  have  Wen 
added  by  theory  alone  to  the  list,  and  vorified  byubsona- 
tion. 

The  language  of  causation  is  sometiroes  inisapplied  in 
this  wav  : the  proof  that  a thing  is,  is  called  the  rea'-on  whv 
it  is.  'fbus  we  remember  seeing  in  the  notes  to  Simeon's 
edition  of  Euclid  an  assertion  that  geometry  give*  the  rea- 
son tchy  two  sides  of  a triangle  are  greater  tlian  the  third, 
whereas  we  never  could  detect  any  thing  more  tb.m  tho 
proof  that  they  are  *o. 

CAUSTIC  (in  Optics).  When  a number  of  mvs  pro- 
ceeding from  a point  are  rcftccted  or  refracted  at  or  tnrougli 
any  number  of  media,  they  will  not,  in  roost  eases,  be  all 
thrown  to  tho  same  point  again,  but  will  be  dui^pcrscil  in 
such  a manner  as  all  to  touch  some  cun'c  or  surface  de- 
pending for  its  form  and  position  upon  the  position  of  tho 
luminous  point,  and  the  form  and  position  of  the  reflecting 
or  refracting  curve  or  surface.  This  curve  is  called  the 
caustic  of  tho  surface.  We  shall  now  give  a case  of  the 
most  simple  kind.  A reflecting  curve  ABC  of  a semi- 
circular form  receives  rays  coming  fipom  a point  on  BO 
produced,  but  at  so  great  a distance,  that  they  may  l>c  con- 
sidered ns  parallels.  The  rays  1.  II,  III,  &c.,  strike  the 
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semicircle  at  ( 1),  (2),  (3),  &c.,  and  are  then  reflected  in  the 
direction*  (1)1,  (2)2,  (3)3,  &r.  The  curve  A M C,  having 
a cusp  at  M,  is  constructed  in  such  a manner  that  any  ray 
whatsover  moving  parallel  to  ZB,  shall,  after  reflection  nt 
tlic  circle,  touch  or  graze  this  cun*e,  which  is  thereforo 
callcfl  the  caustic,  by  reftectian  for  fturaltel  rays  of  the 
semtcirclo  A M C.  And  the  sn  Qcc  A M Z will  not  be  illu* 
roinaied  by  any  of  the  reflected  rays  coming  from  any  point 
in  A B.  blit  only  by  those  which  come  IVom  a part  of  BC, 
which,  after  tmirhing  C M,  their  branch  of  the  caustic,  pro- 
ceed and  cut  through  A M.  The  consequence  is.  that  the 
space  A M C B will  be  much  nn>i-e  highly  illuminated  than 
the  exterior  space  : an  effect  which  may  be  rendered  visible 
by  placing  a ring,  with  a bright  interior  surface,  upon  a 
tuhlo,  in  the  sun-light.  It  will  then  become  evident,  by  a 
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part  of  tbo  UUo  vithin  the  ring,  of  the  form  A M C B.  be- 
coming brighter  than  the  rest,  that  the  greeter  portion  of 
the  reflected  light  strikes  the  table  within  such  a curve. 

The  point  which  it  is  of  most  importance  to  notice  in  re- 
lation to  caustics  is  the  following  * it  is  usual  to  suppose, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  that  all  reflected  or  refracted 
rays  converge  to  u point.  Tliis  is  practically  true ; or  rather 
we  may  say  that  such  a number  of  rays  are  collected  by 
mirrors  and  lenses  so  near  to  a point,  that  the  cflcct  of  a 
complete  convergence  is  produced.  If  we  look  at  the  dia- 

from,  «e  see  that  all  the  rays  which  enter  between  1 und 
II  are  far  from  being  nearly  reflected  to  a point,  but  arc 
scattered  along  tlie  caustic  from  1 to  3.  But  un  e<|uai 
number  of  rays  entering  between  V and  VI  is  collected  be- 
tween S and  6 on  the  caustic,  very  near  to  M.  The  con- 
sequence is,  a sutCcicnt  convergence  of  rays  near  M to  give 
a bnght  imago  of  the  luminous  point  whence  the  rays  came, 
to  the  formation  of  which  it  is  evident  that  only  the  parts  of 
the  minor  near  B will  bo  efficient.  No  curve  except  a pa- 
rabola would,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  diagram,  make 
every  ray  converge  accurately  to  one  point. 

A complete  theory  of  caustics  would  include  that  of  tele- 
scopes and  microscopes  of  every  kind ; but  would  be  of  no 
practical  use,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  cusps  ami  tlie 
parts  of  the  curve  near  them.  These  curves  w*cre  flrst  con- 
sidered by  Tchirnbauseu,  who  gave  them  their  name,  and 
aftorwanU  by  John  Bernoulli.  They  aro  much  treated  of 
in  tile  older  Engliiyh  works  on  optics,  in  a geometrical 
manner.  The  ^gebraical  question,  in  its  most  general 
form,  has  been  investigated  by  Malus  in  his  'Tlii^one  de  la 
Double  Rcfraclion,’  Paris,  IblO;  and  lately  by  Professor 
Hamilton  in  two  papers  on  * Systems  of  Rays,’  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  ques- 
tion ofEvonuTHS  is  nearly  ukiu  to  that  of  Caustics. 
CAUSTICS.  ^EscuAROTics-i 

CAUX,  a district  under  the  old  regime  of  Upper  Nor- 
mandy : according  to  some  authorities,  as  the  Sncj^c/opetUe 
J^feiAodigu^,  it  was  bounded  on  tbe  N.  and  W.  by  the  sea 
and  the  Seine,  on  tlie  S.  by  Jji  Vexin  Normand,  and  the 
country  of  Bray,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Brosle,  which 
separates  it  from  Picardie;  but  other  authorities  sestrict  it 
within  narrower  limits.  ,lt  is  a flat  but  rather  elevated  dis- 
trict, producing  plenteous  grain  harvests,  and  having  much 
pasture  land.  It  is  e^ecially  abundant  in  fruit ; the 
vilbges  and  oven  tlie  larm-houscs  are  surrounded  with 
orchards,  and  cider  and  perry  aro  the  common  drink  of  the 
country.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  productions,  flax 
and  hemp  are  grown,  and  tliere  a giHhl  KUpply  of  vege- 
tables, game,  and  fiiih.  The  poultry  is  in  high  repute. 

The  principal  manufactureij  of  the  district  are  coarse 
brown  linens  fur  sail-clolli  or  packing,  leather,  paper,  glass, 
&c.  The  atmo&pliere  of  the  coast  is  Ibggy. 

The  women  of  this  part  of  France  are  celebrated  for  their 
fine  complexion  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  apparel.  The 
capital  of  the  district  was  Dieppe  (population,  in  lb32. 
16,016)  according  to  some  ; but  those  who  give  to  Caux  a 
smaller  extent  make  either  Caudebeo  (]K)pulaliun,  in  1b32, 
2782  for  tlie  town,  or  2832  for  the  whole  commune)  or 
HontivilUers  (pouulalion,  in  1832,  1888  fur  the  town,  or 
3828  for  the  whole  commune)  Uic  chiof  place. 

Caux  takes  its  name  from  the  Caleti,  who  inhabited  this 
district  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cscaar;  they  were  a branch  of 
the  great  Belgian  race,  but  their  power,  as  may  be  judged 
from  their  contingent  of  the  forces  confederated  against 
CiDsar,  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  many  other  tribes. 

CAV'AILLON,  a town  in  the  Soutliof  Franne,  in  the 
department  of  Vaucluse.  It  is  on  the  right  or  N.E.  bank  of 
the  Durance,  about  18  or  20  railes  above  tlie  outfall  of  that 
river;  in  43^  60' N.  lat.,  5^3'  E.  long.  This  town  was 
known  during  the  Roman  dominion  in  Gaul  by  tbe  name 
Cabcllio ; and  antient  writers  are  not  agreed  whether  it  was 
a town  enjoying  the  ju*  La/tt,  or  whether  it  was  a Roman 
colony.  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Cavares.  There  have 
been  some  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  discovered  here ; 
and  there  are  probably  even  yet  some  remains  of  a triumphal 
arch  at  the  entrance  of  tiic  cellar  of  the  former  episcopal 
palace.  Upon  the  downtal  of  the  Roman  empire,  tne  town 
came  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Burguadiaus,  afWrwai^  of  the 
Franks.  In  the  middle  ajm,  it  was  subject  auccessively  to 
the  rountn  of  Arles  and  Provonce,  and  tbe  counts  of  Iw- 
luuM!,  until,  uith  tlie  rest  of  the  county  Venaissin,  in  which 
it  kh  sUuuU-'d,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  pope.  Tbe 
town  had  lormcrly  u port  oa  the  Dunuicc ; but  the  iuuiuU- 


liotis  of  that  river  having  changed  its  bed,  the  port  has 
been  destroyed. 

The  town  of  Cavaillon,  according  to  Expilly  (a.d.  1 762). 
lias  four  gates,  unc  of  which  was  damaged  by  an  earth 
quake  in  1731;  tlie  streets  ure  narrow  and 
vcmcnl.  There  were  a cathedr;il  and  several  rehcii'us 
houses;  but  the  diocese  was  uh(ili!<liecl  at  the  UcMoiution, 
and  the  town  is  now  included  in  the  arirhiepis(-o|);il 
of  Avignon ; the  religious  bouses  have  also  been  fur  the 
most  part  suppressed. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in  1632,  was  3645;  that  o. 
the  whole  commune.  6911.  Among  the  inhabitants  are 
many  Jews.  The  chief  trade  is  in  the  agricultural  pro 
ductions  of  Uio  licighliouring  district,  whieii  is  rcmarkaf)Iy 
fertile,  owing  to  the  rich  mud  dc)>osited  by  the  inumJatiuiH 
of  the  Durance,  and  the  care  of  the  inhabitants  iu  providing 
manure.  The  produce  consists  of  green  peas,  artichola  s, 
garlic,  peaches,  and  mulberries. 

C.'VVAJ.IER  was  formerly  an  ordinary  English  term  J^*i 

horse-soldier;  but  it  has  an  additional  and  hi^torienl 
I meaning  by  having  been  assuinc<l  by,  or  given  to,  thy  ml- 
I hcrents  of  Charles  1.  in  the  civil  war,  to  (iistiiiouwh  tiiem 
, from  the  /foundAgads,  the  name  given  to  thu  udhcicnts  of 
: thu  Parliament. 

CAVALIER,  a work  whoso  rampart  is  raiseil  several 
feet  above  those  of  the  fortress  in  which  it  is  fornu-d.  It 
serves  either  to  defilade  tlmso  ramparts  from  the  Arc  of  :m 
enemy  on  a neigliliourmg  height,  or  to  afl’ird  a plunging 
fire  into  the  Ircnchos  of  the  licsicgcrs.  It  is  generaUy  coii 
structed  on  the  tcrrepleiu  of  what  is  culled  a full 
and  sometimes  uport  the  rampart  of  a curtain : its  form,  on 
the  plan,  was  originally  semicircular : but  the  cavaliers  in 
bastions  are  now  built  with  straight  faces  and  Hanks  pa- 
rallel to  those  of  tbo  work  in  winch  they  arc  placed. 

A cavalier  thus  formed  and  situated  is  proposed  by  Cor 
raontaingne  as  a retrenchment  in  a bastion.  11c  locotn 
mends  that  on  its  exterior,  along  the  two  faces,  there  should 
bo  a ditch  whose  sides  have  revetments  of  ina.sonry  : and 
that  the  ditch  shouhl  be  defended  by  traverses  comieciing' 
Uie  faces  of  the  cavalier  w ith  those  of  the  bastion,  near  thu 
shoulders  of  both. 

Treuch  cavaliers  arc  works  raised  by  the  besiegers  on  (Iio 
glacis  of  a fortress,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  direct  a 
plunging  fire  of  musketry  into  the  covered-way.  Tliey  are 
formed  of  gabions  placed  in  tiers  above  each  otlicr  and  illlcd 
with  earth. 

CAVALIERI,  BUONAVENTUKA.  was  born  atMilan 
in  1598,  and  entered  into  the  unler  of  .Jesuits  at  an  early 
age.  Ho  was  afterwards  professvfr  at  Bologna,  und  di«>d 
there  Dccerolicr  3.  1617.  11c  was  n pupil  of  Gnhleo,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  his  friend  Kii-cioli,  who  prulesses 
himself  much  iiiduhttxl  to  Ins  a.s>i!>tancQ  m Ins  studies. 
But  it  is  said  that  he  did  inu  obt.!!!!  the  prttfessorsliip  at 
Bologna,  in  spite  of  the  strong  rei'onimendatioii  of  Gohleo, 
until  his  skill  in  astrology  had  been  duly  certiliod.  He  was 
a victim  to  the  gout  both  in  liainl  and  foot,  and  was  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  bis  bc<l  fur  twelve  years  before  his 
death.  There  is  an  of  him  by  Frisi  ({juoted  by  La- 
croix. Bt'cif'.  C/m'v.}.  All  his  works  were  jiublished  at 
Bologna,  being  *Specchio  Utlorio.'  See.  16.32;  'Din'cto* 
hum  Generale  Urunometricum,' 1632  : ‘Gcometria  Imlivi- 
aibilibus  Continuorum,'  &c.  1635;  ‘Trigonometria  Plana 
et  Sphierica,’  1635;  ‘Rota  Planetaria,'  1640;  'ExerciU- 
tiones  Goometriem  Sox,*  IC47. 

If  we  may  judge  from  a contemporary  biographer,  Ghilini, 

* Teatro  d’  Uomini  Letterati,'  Cavalieri  (or  C^avaleruis,  as  his 
name  is  usually  latinized)  must  have  enjoyed  a rciiiark- 
able  reputation  in  his  day.  But  he  has  der<cciided  lu  pos- 
terity solely  through  his  method  of  indivisiLUa,  one  of  the 
predecessors  of  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  and  which  [Bak- 
Kow,  Lbib.mtz,  Diffkrkntiai.  Calculus]  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  an  organized  method 
of  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  llio  solution  of  whtcli 
ebimedes  had  given  the  first  example.  Cavalieri  considers 
a line  as  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  points,  a surface 
of  an  infinite  number  of  lines,  and  so  on.  as  in  the  following 
sentence:  ‘Hinc  manifostum  est  figuras  planas  nobis  ad 
instar  tolo  parallelis  fllis  contoxtie  concipiendas  osso ; 
soUda  vero  ad  instar  librorum,  qui  parallelis  foliis  coacer- 
vantur.  Cum  vero  in  telfi  sunt  semper  flla,  et  iu  libris 
semper  folia  numero  finite,  habet  [babent]  enim  aliquam 
ornssitiem,  nobis  in  figuris  plants  Ito^  in  solidis  vero  plana 
iiuiBiirouuIvSaitait.itWFpuusdftMaW'  numuUud, oIk 
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fiolutely  contirtcreH,  is  defective  and  eten  erroneous  but 
tlio  error  is  of  the  same  kind  ns  tliat  of  Leibnitz,  who  con- 
siilered  o curve  u«  cuiopused  of  an  inAinto  number  of  in- 
niuleiy  smail  ciiurds,  and  a surface  of  infinitely  small  rect- 
angles. * The  error  in  both  is  one  which  does  not  affect  the 
ruiinlt,  for  this  reason,  that  it  consists  in  usinf;  tho  simplify- 
ing? effect  of  a certain  supposition  too  early  in  the  process, 
by  which  the  loi'ic  of  the  invesliKation  may  be  injured,  but 
the  result  is  not  affected.  For  instance,  Cavalerius  would 
consider  a right-angled  triangle  as  follows.  Let  n be  the 
number  of  points  in  the  base,  then  the  perpendiculars  at 
thei^  itoints  are  in  arithmetical  progression,  0,o,  2 a,  See.. . . 
na  .•  the  sum  of  all  of  winch  is 

throwing  away  4 na  as  inconsiderable  coiD]>ared  with  tt.tta, 
w hen  n is  infinite.  But  i n.na  is  simply  i base  x ]K‘rpcn- 
diciilar.  Ounparu  this  method  (absurd  and  almost  unin- 
teiligiblc  as  it  is,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  terms)  witii  the 
following.  Divide  the  base  (6)  into  n equal  pari^,  each  of 

which  is  thcroforo — . Let  the  perpendicular  be  p,  conse- 
n 

qucntly  the  perpendiculars  at  the  cxlrLMnitios  of  the  parts  are 

. . .up  to  — and  each  multiplied  by  and  the 
n M n w 

sum  of  the  whole  lieing  taken,  wc  have 
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This  is  the  sum  of  the  inscril>C4l  rectangles,  which  (hoc 
the  pniccss  in  Accelrratino  Fokck)  approache*  without 
limit  to  tlic  an;a  of  the  triangle  as  n is  inrro3se<l  without 
limit.  But  it  approoches  to  ^ on  the  »ame  siip|>osiiion  ; 
whence  i^p  is  tlie  aieaof  tho  triangle.  Either  motluHl, 
witii  f-aution.  might  be  made  to  give  true  results,  and  in  an 
intelligible  manner ; but  that  of  Cavalcriu.s  is  very  subject 
to  error,  and,  we  may  say,  requires  a knowledge  of  belter 
methods  to  understand  it.  But  it  is  nevenheiess  the  first 
attempt  at  generidizulion.  and  serves  to  illustmte  the  posi- 
tion maintaiiuKl  by  us  [Bakrow],  that  neither  the  fluxions 
of  Newton  nor  the  infinitesimals  of  l^ibniiz  were  the 
actual  methods  by  means  uf  winch  the  Differeuiial  Calculus 
(as  now  known)  was  made  ^werful.  Cav.ilerius,  with  ihe 
mfthoil*  0/ tirvt/ofment  of  Newton,  might  have  cstablishsd 
his  title  to  the  invention.  But  his  algebra  was  very  imper- 
fect, even  for  his  day : wo  cannot  see  proof,  in  1647,  that  he 
had  ever  seen  the  wriling*  of  Viela,  who  dicil  in  160.1.  The 
celebrated  Guldinus  wrote  against  the  method  of  indivi- 
sible. and  was  unswcre^l  by  Cavalcnus  in  the  third  of  tho 
Exercitaliuncs  Geoinctriae.'  Kolierval  claimed  the  me- 
thod as  his  own,  but  his  first  publications  -on  the  subject 
followed  those  of  Cavaterius. 

CAVALRY  (remotely  from  the  Latin  rabai/us, ' a horse) 
is  that  class  uf  troops  n liich  serve  on  liorseburk ; and.  in  the 
Bnlish  army,  it  consists  uf  the  two  regiments  of  Life  Guards, 
tho  royal  regiment  of  Horse  Guards,  seven  regiments  of 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  seventeen  regiments  uf  Light  Dra- 
goons, of  winch  the  7lh,  8lh,  10th,  and  15th  arc  Hussars, 
and  the  9tb,  I2lh.  16th,  and  I7lh  are  callctl  lancers. 

Among  the  anlients,  while  warfare  consisted  in  expedi- 
tians  to  remote  places  rather  for  plunder  than  conquest,  a 
numerous  cavalry  was  indispensable.  In  proportion  how- 
ever  as  the  art  uf  war  inipruved,  this  class  diminished  in 
value:  the  strength  uf  the  (ireek  and  Roman  armies  lay 
chiefly  in  ihe  firm  army  of  their  foot-suldiers.  and  Folard 
observes  that  the  mobt  certain  evidence  of  decline  in  the 
military  character  uf  a stale  is  the  existence  uf  a numerous 
cavalry.  A well-disciplined  cavalry  has  however  ofieii 
turned  the  scale  of  fortune  in  war:  cavalry  coniribiited 
greatly  to  the  cunquesis  of  Fhilip  and  Alexander,  and  the 
superiority  of  Scipiii  over  Hannibal  in  cavalry  was  the  cause 
of  the  victory  at  Zutnn.  In  modern  times,  Seidlitx  gained 
by  hLs  cavalry  the  battle  of  Rosbach  in  1757  ; and  the  vic- 
tory at  Wurzburg  in  1796  was  deculed  by  the  sanu*  arm. 

In  the  early  French  monarchy,  and  in  ihc  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms  of  Bntain,  the  men  of  wealth  and  noble  birtlt  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  field  from  those  of  inferior 
rank  by  being  well  arme<l  and  mounieil  on  horses.  And 
during  several  centuries  in  which  the  poverty  of  the  nations 
nri-ventcd  princes  from  maintaining  standing  armies,  and 
«hen  the  luot-soldicrs  were  men  undisciplined  and  iti-pro- 
vided,  and  summoned  from  the  plough  to  attend  the  sove- 
reign lor  a short  lime  only,  it  is  ev  ident  that  a doss  of  tmops 
conpr«h«adiDg  (hose  ho,  by  the  tenure  of  tbeii  estat^ 


wore  required  to  serve  in  tho  wars  at  their  own  charges,  anf 
to  bring  into  the  field  a number  of  dependents  mounteil  likt 
thcmselvcs,  and  trained  in  the  daily  practice  of  martial  exer- 
cises, must  have  cunstituted  almost  tho  unlv  ctHcient  ami  ul 
battle. 

In  France  the  superior  classes  of  these  warriors  bore  the 
title  of  knights  bannerets,  and  the  uthers  were  designuicKl 
knights  of  the  second  order,  or  bas-chevaliers.  In  tliosu 
days  the  infantry,  for  the  reason  before  mentioned,  being 
held  in  litllo  estimation,  the  strength  of  armies  was  denuted 
by  the  number  of  banners  and  pennons  under  whicdi  the 
knights  and  their  attendants  fought ; victories  also  a'ere  dis- 
linguislu*!!  only  by  the  number  uf  men  of  rank  who  had 
been  slain  or  made  prisoners. 

But  ihe  |x)wer  of  the  nobles  becoming  too  groat  for  the 
monarch,  and  their  mutual  jealousies  constantly  involving 
the  nation  in  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  Charles  N'll..  in 
1445,  took  advantage  of  the  temporary  tranquillity  which 
reigned  in  France  after  tlie  English  had  been  compelled  to 
abandon  nearly  the  whole  uf  that  country,  to  reduce  Ins 
military  force.  From  that  time  tho  kings  retained  in  con- 
stant pay  fifteen  companies,  as  they  were  callt:il,  each  con- 
sisting of  600  horsemen,  besides  the  young  men  bearing  tl«r 
title  of  archers  and  pages,  who  also  in  general  fought  on 
horscltack,  but  were  clothed  in  a lighter  armour.  The 
troops  composing  the  companies  ap|iear  to  have  been  what 
would  now  be  called  gentlemen ; and  the  esteem  in  which 
they  held  themselves  is  evident  from  the  refusal  of  the  Clie- 
valier  Bayard,  un  the  ground  of  their  quality,  to  unite  them 
with  the  Lansquenets  (German  infantry)  at  the  siege  of 
Padua,  in  nii  assault  proposed  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
to  Im*  made  on  the  place. 

M<»re  than  a century  before  the  time  of  Charles  VII..  the 
English  cavalry  in  the  pay  of  the  state  was  divided  bv  Ed- 
ward III.  (1324)  into  small  bodies,  commanded  by  otfirers 
called  constables:  and  Grose  observes,  that  the  list  of  the 
army  at  St.  Quintin  (1557)  is  the  first  in  which  a bexiy  of 
cavalry  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  a tronp':  a 
name  which  is  still  given  to  the  half  uf  a squadron,  or  the 
eighth  part  of  a full  regiment. 

The  respectability  of  the  French  companies  above  men- 
tioned seems  to  have  declined  from  about  the  time  of 
Francis  II.,  men  of  a lower  grade  being  then  occAsiunallT 
introduced,  from  the  ditficulty,  it  is  said,  of  filling  with 
men  of  high  birth  the  ranks,  which  were  become  very  nu- 
merous. 

But  the  employment  of  artillery  in  the  flold  deprivnl  this 
heavy  armed  cavalry  of  all  the  advantages  it  {lossossed  over 
the  soldiers  who  fought  on  foot,  and  the  latter  were  otteii 
enabled  to  maintain  the  combat  after  the  horsemen  were 
dismounted  or  forced  to  retire ; hence  they  gradually  rose 
in  reputation,  and  the  good  discipline  and  eondiirt  of  tho 
Sa-iss  infantry  in  the  Italian  wars  induced  the  French  and 
Germans  to  augment  the  number  of  the  troops  of  this  class 
in  iheirarmies.  From  that  time  the  cavalry, though  always 
an  csscniial  arm  in  war,  may  be  said  to  have  been  inferior 
in  inqiortatice  to  the  infantry. 

It  apfH'ars  that  light  cavalry  did  not,  before  the  age  of 
I.,ouis  XII.,  exist  as  a distinct  body  having  general  olliccrs 
and  a stalf;  but  Montluc,  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch, 
mentions  a general  of  12t>0  light  horse ; and  tho  corps  must 
have  subsequently  become  numerous,  for  it  is  said  that 
Henry  II.,  in  155*2,  had  3000  such  troops  under  his  com- 
mand in  his  expedition  to  Germany. 

The  dragoons  are  a species  oflight  cavalry.  Irainwl  to  act 
cither  on  liurseback  or  on  foot  as  may  be  required.  P£re 
Daniel  ascribes  their  formation  to  the  Marcchul  de  BrisKic, 
when  lie  commanded  the  French  armies  in  Piedmont  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  practice  of  horaemcii 
fighting  on  foot  is  however  very  antient:  the  Ruman  cavalry 
are  said  to  have  done  so  at  the  battle  of  CuimeD,  and  Proco- 
pius relates  th.it  one  of  the  generals  of  Justinian,  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Persians,  caused  his  horsemen  to  dis- 
mount, and  oppose  their  lances  to  the  enemy's  ravalry. 
Dragoons  appear  tu  have  been  introduced  into  the  English 
service  before  the  middle  of  the  Hevenieenlh  eemury ; but 
the  oldest  regirotuU  of  dragotms  in  the  array  is  that  of  the 
Scotch  Greys,  which  was  raised  in  1681.  Dragoons  perform 
the  duty  of  advanced  guards  and  patroles  ; they  escort  con- 
voys, and  harass  the  enemy  in  his  retreat ; or,  m reverses  of 
fortune,  they  protect  the  dispersed  and  defeated  infanuy. 
The  name  Dragoon  appears  to  come  from  the  Latin  Draco- 

uuiiu,  the  »pp«UaU»B  givot  Ui  > tuuidwl-lwaior.  who  cu-. 
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ried  a standard  or  colour  with  the  figure  of  a dragon  on  it. 
(Ammianuii  M^irccdi.  xx.  A : \'egeiius,  ii.  7.) 

Hussars  are  alstj  u of  light  cavalry,  which  origi- 

nally couslitutuii  the  lutUoual  militia  of  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary. In  Krance  they  were  formed  into  a corps  in  the  time 
of  i^juis  XIII.,  under  the  name  of  Hungarian  cavalry : and 
the  class  of  troops  was  subi^equemly  adopted  in  this  country. 
It  is  uncertain  irom  whence  they  obtain^  their  present  do- 
noniinatiun,  but  probably  from  the  rhout  they  formerly  gave 
before  beginning  action,  lliey  are  now  employed  to  pro- 
Ux't  reconnoitring  and  foraging  parties,  and  to  serve  as 
patrules. 

The  Lancers  were  introduced  into  the  British  service  in 
order  to  corrcspmid  tO  the  corps  of  w hat  were  called  Polish 
l.ancers  in  the  French  army.  The  long  weapons  curried 
by  this  class  of  troops  were  supposed  to  be  el'  use  iii  a charge 
against  infantry ; and  the  fluttering  of  the  flag  at  its  c.x- 
treinily,  by  alariuing  the  horse,  to  give  an  advantage  over  a 
dr.igoon  otherwise  armed. 

Ill  the  late  war  a portion  of  the  French  cavalry  was  fur- 
nislied  with  cuirasses,  and,  in  iniilaliun  of  them,  the  English 
Life  Guards  have  since  borne  the  same  heavy  armour. 
These  troops  carry  only  a sword  and  two  pistols;  the  heavy 
cavalry  in  general  carry  carabines,  pistols,  and  swords ; and 
tliu  light  cavalry  very  small  carabines,  pistols,  and  sabres. 
A complete  regiment  of  cavalry  is  divided  into  four  squa- 
drons, and  each  of  these  into  two  troops.  The  full  strength 
of  a troop  is  8U  men  ; and  to  each  troop  there  is  appointed  a 
captain,  a lieutenant,  and  n cornet. 

CAVAN,  an  inland  county  of  tlio  province  of  Ulster  in 
Ireland;  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  Fermanagh  and 
Monaghan;  on  the  $.E.  and  S.  by  Meath,  an  angle  of 
Wotrneuth,  and  Ixmgfurd;  and  on  the  W.  by  Leitrim. 
Length.  N.  to  S..  22  Irish  or  2H  English  miles;  breadth, 
from  S.E.  to  N.W., 40  Irish  or  51  English  miles;  area  600 
srpiare  English  miles,  or  38t. 181  statute  acres.  Gross  po- 
pulation in  195.076;  in  1032.  228,040. 

Cavan  is  the  southernmost  county  of  Ulster.  Stretching 
across  the  narrowest  portion  of  Ireland,  it  extends  on  the  E. 
to  within  18  English  miles  of  the  Irish  Sea  at  Dundalk; 
and  on  the  W.  to  within  20  miles  of  the  Atlantic  at  Sligo 
Bay.  The  county  is  in  form  an  irregular  oval.  It  rises 
into  mountains  of  considerable  height  at  its  N.W.  ex- 
tremity, but  more  than  two-tbinls  of  its  surface,  although 
high  and  very  irregular,  present  no  elevations  of  any 
cimsequence.  Slieve  Russell,  the  highest  point  of  the 
N.W.  chain,  forms,  with  the  remainder  of  the  Bally- 
nageeragh  Mountains.  Uio  southern  boundarv  of  the 
basin  of  l/>ch  Erne,  the  chief  feeders  of  which  lake  (low 
from  this  county.  From  Loch  Gawnagh  on  the  S.,  where 
Cavan  joins  the  county  of  Longfonl,  the  river  Erne  Hows 
northward,  through  I,ough  Ougliler  and  Belturhct  to  the 
borders  of  Fermanagh,  where,  after  nearly  bisecting  the 
county  of  Cavan,  it  enters  Upper  I^och  Erne  at  the  same 
}toiiit  with  the  Woodford,  a considerable  stream  which  al^ 
crosses  the  county  a Utile  farther  N.  from  a small  lake  on 
the  borders  of  Leitrim.  Tlie  Erne  between  I.,och  Oughter 
and  Upper  Loch  Erne  receives  the  waters  of  the  Annalce, 
which,  rising  from  two  lakes  on  the  borders  of  Monaghan, 
runs  nearly  W.  through  the  flat  country  between  Ctxiteliill  at 
ipi  source  and  Butler  s Bridge  near  iu  conllucticu.  l.,ougti 
.Sheclin  and  Loch  Ratnor,  or  Virginia  Water,  arc  also 
two  considerable  lakes  in  this  county  ; the  first  dis- 
charges its  waters  through  Westmeath  by  the  lany,  a 
feeder  of  the  Shannon,  the  second  through  Meath  by  the 
Blackw’ater,  a tributary  of  the  Boyne.  Tne  chief  lines  of 
road  arc  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  length  and  breadth 
of  the  county,  from  Navan  in  Meath  on  the  S-E.,  to  Bcl- 
lurbet  and  Florence  Court  on  the  borders  of  Fermanagh  on 
the  N.W.,  and  from  Kiiicahaiidra  on  the  S,W.  to  Cootehill 
on  the  N.E. ; the  point  of  intersection  is  at  Cavan,  the 
a-siite  town,  situated  very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county. 
The  cross-roads  arc  generally  ill-planned  and  in  bad  repair. 
There  is  no  navigation  in  this  county  except  between  Bcl- 
turl>et  and  Loch  Erne,  but  the  Ulster  Canal  now  in  progicss 
will  open  a communication  between  Belturbet  and  Loch 
Neagh. 

The  climate  of  Cavan  is  rather  rainy  and  boisterous « in 
the  mountainous  district  it  is  particularly  severe ; yet  it  is  far 
from  unwholesome  in  any  part,  the  people  being  rather  re- ' 
markable  for  health  and  longevity.  The  general  formation  ' 
of  the  district  is  schistose.  A patch  of  granite  about  seven  I 
tttiUs  square  occurs  in  tb«  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  | 


assists  in  explaining  the  broken  character  of  the  hills  in 
that  distrist,  the  presuiuptiun  being  that  the  granite  ex- 
tends. at  no  great  distance  under  the  granwacke,  from  this 
point  to  the  neighhouring  granite  district  of  Muurne,  and 
to  this  is  owing  the  rnntnrlion  of  the  incumbent  strata. 
These  indurated  schists  occupy  by  much  the  greater 
portion  of  the  county.  Limestone  is  found  towards  the 
S..  where  Cavan  borders  on  the  central  limestone  plain 
of  Ireland,  but  the  i)uantity  is  very  small.  The  whole 
county  is  rich  in  minends.  At  Swanlinhar  and  Quilca, 
among  the  Ballynagceragh  Mountains,  are  mines  of  coal  ami 
iron  ; lead  and  silver  ore  have  been  discovered  near  Baily- 
connc'll  in  the  same  district;  lead  and  copper  occur  near 
Cootehill ; course  luunguneso  and  ochres  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county  in  abundance.  A strong  vein  of 
blind  coal  occurs  at  Shercock  on  the  E.  of  the  county,  and 
at  BaUyjaroesduff,  a village  between  Virginia  and  Cavan,  in- 
dications of  a vein  of  very  good  quality  have  been  discovered. 
Excellent  marl,  fuller's  earth,  potter’s  clay,  and  brick-clay 
arc  abundant  throughout  the  county.  There  arc  numerous 
mineral  springs,  particularly  at  Swanlinhar  ami  King’i- 
court.  The  latter  place  is  situalu<l  on  the  eastern  bordov  of 
the  county.  The  spring  feeds  a remarkable  lake  on  tho 
summit  of  an  adjacent  hill.  The  lake  is  about  half  a 
square  rood  in  area,  has  no  outlet,  preserves  u constant 
level,  and  never  freezes.  Tho  water  for  about  six  foci  from 
the  surface  is  pure  and  clear,  but  lower  down  becomes  gra- 
dually more  and  more  muddy,  until  at  a deptli  of  ahmit 
thirty  feet  it  uppniaches  to  the  cunsislence  of  tar.  In  this 
mud  the  healing  virtue  of  the  spring  is  supposed  to  reside, 
and  it  has  been  found  particularly  ctTicarions  applied  as 
poultices  in  scorbutic  complaints.  The  depth  has  never 
been  ascertained,  but  the  p<hil  is  oonsidcrc<l  by  the  vulgar 
to  lie  unraihumable.  On  the  plain  below  U a chalybeate 
spring,  which  is  also  resorted  to  by  invalids,  but  ha.s  no 
connexion  with  the  pool  above.  The  name  of  this  pool  in 
Irish  is  Louffk-an-/etghagfi. 

The  soil  of  Cavan  is  described  as  being  nattirally  cold, 
spongy,  and  inclined  to  rushes,  hut  with  proper  druiniug 
and  manuring  it  can  be  rendered  highly  productive.  In  the 
district  watered  by  the  Erne  and  its  feeders  tho  cnips  nru 
luxuriant,  and  the  face  of  Uio  country  rich  and  pleasing. 
In  the  monntuinous  country  nothing  can  be  poorer ; plough- 
husbandry  is  lotallv  unknown,  ami  the  crops,  whkdi  con- 
sist.of  potatoes  and  a poor  sort  of  black  oats,  are  put  in 
with  a iiarrow-bladed  spade  called  a sfoy.  In  this  part  of 
tho  county  there  are  few  roads,  and  (he  slide  cor  is  still  in 
general  use.  In  both  districts  the  dry  stone  fence  is  almost 
universal,  ()uick  and  thorn  hedges  being  only  found  in  the 
farms  of  the  wealthy  or  in  the  demesnes  of  the  gi-eal  resi- 
dent proprietors.  Sudi  demesnes  are  however  numerous, 
and  s«ime  of  them,  particularly  those  of  Lird  Farnham 
near  Keileshamlra,  and  of  Mr.  Coote  at  Bellamont  Forest, 
near  Cootehill,  are  of  great  exient  and  of  remarkable 
beauty.  The  farms  in  general  are  very  small : this  has 
arisen  rhietly  fivm  the  cuinhinatiun  of  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  pursuits,  in  which  the  peasantry  hnvo  long 
bucii  ciigageit,  each  small  fanner  having  until  lately  been 
more  or  less  employed  in  linen-weaving. 

In  1802  the  bleach  greens  of  (his  county  w'erc  large 
enough  to  bleach  91,000  webs  of  linen  at  a time,  which,  if 
in  full  employment,  wouhl  employ  a capital  of  45,500/. 
This  trade  ha-'*  dccli.ied  kero  fur  some  time  back,  but  its 
revival  in  Antr.m  and  Down  is  likely  to  render  itugain  tlic 
staple  trade  of  all  Ulster.  The  ground  in  the  loulrtnds  is 
chielly  under  tillage,  hut  tlicre  is  little  wheat  grown  : pul.i- 
toes,  oats,  and  (lux  arc  the  principal  crops  raked.  Grain  is 
almost  univeraally  sown  in  ridges,  in  consequence  of  tho 
wetness  of  the  soil.  The  cam-mills  are  small,  and  fur  the 
roost  part  attached  to  the  several  estates,  as  manor  mills, 
at  which  the  tenants  are  obliged  by  their  leases  to  grind. 
Tito  breed  of  cattle  is  iiuur ; hut  great  exertions  have  been 
made  of  late  by  spirited  resident  proprietors  to  introduce  an 
improved  stoi;k,  as  well  as  to  better  the  system  of  fanning 
by  the  example  of  green  crops  and  stall  feeding.  Grazing 
is  not  pursued  to  any  extent;  and  the  wool  worn  in  frieze 
by  the  }>easantry  is  chiefly  brought  in  a manufactured  state 
out  of  Connaught.  On  the  whole.  Cavun  is  an  improving 
county,  and  from  the  peaceful  and  industrious  character  of 
the  people  is  likely  to  continue  so. 

Cavan  is  divided  into  eight  baronies,  viz.,  Tiillaghaw» 
comprising  the  mountainous  district  on  the  N.W. ; Tulla 
ghonoho  Qfk  the  S»W.}  contuiorng  KUlci»haadr»»  ti  neat  tovA 
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with  a {;ood  linen  market  (population,  11.19);  Clonmo^lmii 
nml  Ca'lleraghan  on  (ho  S.,  the  Utter  mUU  the  »mall  town!* 
«i'  B (pop.  tlG3)  and  Viruinia  (pop.  930) ; 

('[(itirhu;  on  the  E.,  with  (he  (own»  of  H;tIiuhoruU|;h  (pop. 
h'f»5)  and  Kingurourt  ([wp.  161C);  Tull;>j;hj;arvcy  on  (he 
N.E.,  with  the  iLrivinj;  town  nf  Cootchill  (pop.  2239) ; 
UppiT  Luu){htoo  on  the  N.,  with  Belturhct  (pop.  2026);  and 
E'jwer  l»ii;fhtoe  in  the  centre,  with  Cavan,  the  county 
ti>\vn,  a neat  but  small  place,  with  a )£aul,  court-house, 
and  Iwrracks,  and  a iwp.  of  2931.  Cavan  town  is  a decayed 
corpfjration,  which  {Grmerly  reltimcfl  two  raerabers  to  the 
Insih  p.'irliuincnt,  for  the  loss  of  which  franchise,  Theophilu^ 
Clements  and  Thomas  Nesbitt,  Esqs.,  received  16,000/. 
compensation  at  the  Union.  Bellurbei  vros  also  a corporate 
town,  but  is  similarly  decayed.  Cavan  county  contains  33  | 
parishes,  of  which  29  are  situated  in  the  diocese  of  Kilmorc.  ; 
3 in  that  of  Ar<laj;h.  and  1 in  that  of  Meati).  The  popu*  | 
Utinn  of  the  county  in  1831  was  113,174  males  and  114,760 
fciiiaies;  total,  227,933,  forming  40.328  fumilios,  of  which 
31.091  were  chicliv  employed  in  agriculture,  44G2  in  trade, 
nmnufacturcs,  and  hundicra(l,  and  4786  not  included  in 
either  Uonomination  ; the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was 
38,917;  of  uninhabited  houses,  1044  ; oitd  of  houses  build* 
ins,  488.  The  goncrnl  proportion  of  rulisiuus  denomina- 
tions, as  ascortumed  from  the  diuccsc  of  Kilimirc,  with 
whirli  Cavan  is  ncorly  ro-e.\lensive,  is  about  five  Roman 
Cutbidics  to  one  Protestant. 

Cavan  was  nnticntly  willed  Breifnc  (Bremiy),  by  which 
name  it  is  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  Conquest,  as 
being  part  of  the  territory  of  O'Rourke,  the  seduction  of 
whose  wife  by  l>ermot  Macmurrtvgh  was  tho  proximate 
cause  of  Stronghow's  invasion.  It  c<intmucd  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  O'Reillys,  a cUn  tributary  to  O'Rourke, 
down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  county  was  hrst 
niaile  shire-ground  by  coimnissioneni  appointed  by  iho  lords 
ustu'cs  (tho  Ixird  Chancellor  Cusack  and  Sir  Henry  Wul- 
opl  about  1590. 

On  this  occasion  the  boundaries  of  the  baronies  were 
fixed,  and  the  whole  county  was  divided  among  the  native  ! 
{tossos.«irs.  five  baronies  being  allotted  to  different  mcmlmrs  i 
of  the  O lleilly  family  alone,  with  a reservation  of  229  beeves  j 
ns  a chief  rent  to  the  crown.  All  the  O’Reillys  however  ' 
having  forfeited  by  rebcliiou,  except  Mulmurry.  wlio  was  , 
killed  on  the  queen's  part  at  the  battle  of  the  Blackwatcr, 
and  his  daughter  having  failed  in  establishing  her  cluim  in 
consequence  of  certain  informaUties  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  alMVe  commi.>ision,  the  whole  of  Cavan  reverted  de  jure 
to  the  crown,  although  in  fact  hold  for  s-srae  years  after  by 
the  natives.  It  was  not  till  1610,  when  six  other  counties 
in  Ulster  were  forfeited  by  the  attainder  of  O'Donnell  and 
O NciIl,  that  this  escheat  of  Cuvan  wus  insisted  on  ; and  it 
is  mure  than  probable  that,  but  fur  the  design  of  a general 
planutiun  of  Ulster,  the  objections  to  the  former  applolment 
of  the  county  would  never  nave  bw-'ii  urged.  When  procla- 
mation was  made  that  the  natives  should  remove  out  of  tho 
precincts  allotted  to  (he  British  undertakers,  a lawyer  of  the 
pale  retained  by  them  made  an  attempt  to  traverse  the  pro- 
ceeding, ' for,’  says  Sir  John  Davies,  * the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  do  border  upon  the  English  pale,  where  they  have 
many  acquaintances  and  alliances  ; by  means  whereof  they 
liave  learned  to  talk  of  a freehold,  and  of  estates  of  inherit- 
ance, which  the  poor  natives  of  Fermanagh  and  TyrcunncU 
could  not  spak  of,  although  these  men  had  no  other  nor 
better  estate  than  tliey  ; that  is,  only  a scambling  and  transi- 
tory jKisscssion,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  chief  of  every  sept.' 
Accordingly  the  Irish  advocate  attempted  to  show  that, 
although  ()' Rally  by  his  rebellion  might  have  forfuited  his 
chiefary  and  head-rents,  yet  his  tenants  who  had  not  been 
in  rcMlioii  ought  not  on  that  account  to  W di'ipossessod  of 
their  holdings  ; arguing  that  these  tenants  at  large  had  an 
inhehtablo  interest  in  the  land  which  no  act  of  their  chief 
could  forfeit,  and  desiring  leave  for  them  to  transfer  the 
dues  and  duties,  forfuited  by  O'Reilly,  to  the  crown,  of 
which  they  sought  to  be  tenants  in  hU  stead.  To  this  the 
king's  attorney-general  (Sir  John  Davies)  replied,  by  show- 
ing. ihut  as  O'Rl'illy  had  the  y>ower  of  levying  exactions  at 
pleasure  on  thucouniry,  no  man  subject  to  such  arbitrary  tax- 
ation could  he  considered  a freeholder ; and  that,  even  though 
O'Reilly’s  exactions  might  have  left  a beneficial  interest 
in  the  land  to  such  a man,  yet  no  member  of  a community 
in  wl.ieh  the  practice  of  gavelkind  prevailed  could  l>o  held 
to  have  uu  iniierilaUe  estate  therein  ; and  that  therefore  as 
U’RciUy  was  the  only  iuherilor  aud  freeholder  of  the  coub- 


(ry  his  attainder  necessarily  left  the  whole  county  to  be 
hotden  immediately  of  the  crown,  the  iiihobilauu  being  dis- 
pijsable  of  >ole)y  at  the  king's  pleasure.  Further,  he  argued, 
that  the  king  was  not  only  entitled  in  law  to  seize  the  wliole 
ixiunlry,  but  that  he  was  Ixiund  in  conscience  and  jusiifie*' 
in  honour  in  so  doing;  first,  for  the  advancement  of  h 
subjects  in  religion  and  civilization,  and  fur  thu  improve 
mcnlof  the  soil,  w hich  neither  Christian  policy  norconscieiic 
could  suffer  longer  to  lie  waste  and  unproductive  ; aud,  so 
oondly,  by  the  examples  of  many  famous  kings  and  nations 
who  had  planted  similar  colonies  ‘ in  imitation  of  Uic  skilful 
husbandman  who  doth  remove  his  fruit  trees,  not  w ith  a 
urposc  to  extirpate  and  destroy  them,  but  that  they  may 
ring  better  and  sweeter  fruit  after  the  transplantation.* 
\Viih  these  arguments  the  natives  were  furced  to  be  cun- 
tunled.  and  after  stipulating  for  their  new  iMssessions  on  as 
lil>etal  terms  as  they  could  obtain,  varatc<l  their  former  pos- 
sessions to  tho  extent  of  62.324  English  acres,  of  which 
about  .38.009  acres  were  distributed  among  culonists  of 
various  denominations. 

The  introduction  of  a civilized  and  industrious  population 
bad  soon  the  be>t  effects  in  reclaiming  the  country,  which 
up  to  this  time  had  been  waste  and  barbarous.  Castles 
were  built  on  all  the  chief  undertakers'  portions  ; thu  foun- 
dations of  towns  were  laid  at  Virginia.  BcUurbet,  and  Hal- 
iyconnell,  and  of  numerous  considerable  villages  throughout 
all  the  low  part  of  the  county.  The  princii^l  settlers  were 
Ilamillons,  Aughmuties,  and  Balies,  from  Scotland; 
berls.  Parsons,  Ridgeways,  and  Butlers,  from  England  and 
the  pale ; and  of  the  reinstated  Irish  the  chief  were 
O’Reillys.  There  is  very  little  interest  connected  with  the 
subsequent  history  of  Cavan.  The  forfeitures  consequent 
on  the  wars,  commencing  in  1641  and  ending  in  1690,  ex 
tended  only  to  3830  acrcii,  principully  the  estate  of  tlio 
baron  of  Slane,  and  worth  no  more  than  668/.  16s.  per  an- 
num, 111  which  respect  property  in  this  county  has  under- 
gone loss  change  of  hands  than  in  any  other  county  o> 
Ireland. 

In  point  of  antiquities  this  county  is  barren;  there  are 
the  remains  of  numerous  raths,  tumuli,  co-stlcs,  and  reli- 
gious houses,  but  none  of  them  of  any  cxleut  or  liistorical 
inteiest.  On  tlie  hill  uf  (Juilca  near  Swanliiibar,  in  the  N.W. 
of  the  county,  was  formerly  the  place  of  inauguration  f>r 
Maeguire  lord  of  Kerraanagh,  and  the  spot  U still  regarded 
w ith  superstitious  veueratiou  by  the  peasantry  of  this  rude 
district. 

'ilie  number  of  schools  in  Cavan  in  1824  was  346  ; edu- 
cating 1 7,897  young  persons,  of  wliom  4948  were  Prole.s- 
tants,  and  12.866  were  Roman  Catholics.  In  1921  the 
number  of  scholars  w.is  only  880G  ; so  that  the  amount  oi 
education  has  been  mure  than  doubU-d  here  within  theshort 
space  of  three  years.  The  value  of  the  landed  produce  of  the 
County  has  been  calculated  at  1.204, OOO/.  per  annum  ; tlio 
rental  to  proprietors  nt  191.891)/.  per  annum  ; tho  average  rent 
uflatid  to  proprietors  at  Gc.  per  acre  jicr  annum,  and  to  occu- 
piers at  30r.  per  annum.  S.ivingb'  banks  have  not  yet  made 
any  great  progress  here,  nor  has  a local  pre<is  been  found 
successful.  The  county  returns  two  members  to  tho  impe- 
rial parliament,  and  6as  a constituency  of  2392  voters. 
Lords  Fnrnhain.  Headfort,  and  I-ana^borough,  and  Uie  fa- 
milies of  Maxwell  and  Cootc,  are  the  principal  proprietors. 

The  county  expenses  are  levied  by  grand-jury  assess- 
ment. The  slate  of  the  pour,  although  much  less  wreLched 
than  in  many  other  counties,  and  iiotwitlistunding  nume- 
rous private  charities,  is  still  such  as  to  make  a provision 
lor  tlio  ilcstituto  very  desirable. 

{StalitticiU  Survey  of  the  County  of  Cavan  ; P>mnar's 
Surt'ey  ; Parliameittary  Reportt  and  Pofiers ; Tranr.  Geo^ 
iogicat  Society,  vol.  v. ; and  Trane,  of  Pritieh  Afetictution  ,* 
PeUigrow  ami  OuUon’s  General  Directury  fut  JreUitui.) 

CAVE,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  scholar  and  dniiie,  was 
born  December  30Ui,  1637,  at  Pickwell  in  LfioestersUiri*, 
where  his  father  was  rector  of  the  parish.  Ho  was  admitlcd 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1063.  took  the  degree 
uf  B.A.  in  1666,  and  that  of  M A.  in  >669.  In  1662  he 
was  admitted  to  the  vicarage  of  IsHngtim  in  Middlciiex,  and 
some  time  after  became  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  in  ordi- 
nary. He  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1672;  and  in  16*9 
was  collated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  lo  the  roci..ry 
of  AHhallows  the  Great,  in  Thames  Street,  Dindun.  in 
July,  1681,  ho  was  iucorporated  D.D.  at  Oxford  : and  m- 
Novuraber,  1684,  was  iiisiulled  cauun  uf  WimUor.  He  rc- 
ligucd  his  cectory  of  AUhidlows  in  1689,  and  lus  vicarugc  of 
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Islington  in  1691,  having  on  the  19th  Novemher,  1690, 
Wen  admitted  to  the  vicarage  of  IsIrwortJi  in  Middlesex. 
He  died  at  Windsor,  on  the  4th  of  Aucurt,  1711.  and  was 
buried  in  Islington  Chundi,  where  a monument  was  erected 
to  his  momory.  Ho  published  two  ainslo  sermons,  one 

Rn'orhed  before  the  L^rd  Mavor  and  citizens  of  l>3ndon, 
fos'cmber  5th,  1680,  4to..  London,  1690:  the  other, 

preached  Imfore  the  King,  January  19th,  lCSl-5,  on  Ps. 
iv.  7.  4to.,  I^ndon,  1685.  His  works  nf  greater  import- 
ance are— 1.  * Primitis’o  Christianity,’  in  three  parts.  8vo., 
l.«ndon,  1672;  reprinted  several  times  since.  2.  * Tabulro 
Errlrsiaslir®,  Tallies  of  the  Eccleiiaslical  Writers,*  fol., 
Eomltin,  1674;  reprinted  at  Hamhurg  in  1676  without  his 
knowbsigo.  .1.  * Antiiiuitatcs  Apostolic® ; or  the  Lives,  Acts, 
an«l  Martynloms  of  tno  Apostles,’  fid.,  London,  1676;  re- 
published in  1702.  4.  ‘ Apostolici:  or  the  History  of  the 
Lives,  Acts,  Deaths,  and  Martyrdoms  of  those  who  were 
Contemporaries  with  nr  immediately  succeeded  the  Apostles ; 
as  also  of  tho  most  eminent  of  the  Primitive  Fathers  for  flie 
first  three  hundreil  years  : to  which  is  added,  a Chrumilog? 
of  the  three  first  Ages  of  tho  Church,’  fol.,  l/indon,  1677. 
5.  * Ecrlesiastici ; or  the  History  of  the  Lives.  Acts,  Deaths, 
and  Writings  of  (he  most  eminent  Fathers  of  the  Church 
that  nourished  in  tho  fourth  century,’  fol.,  Ixmdon,  1682. 
6.  * A Dissertati.in  concerning  the  Govemment  of  (he  An- 
tieiit  Church,’  8vo.,  London,  1G93.  7.  ‘A  serious  Exhorta- 
tion, with  somo  important  Advices,  relating  to  tlie  late 
eases  nhmil  Omformity,  recommended  to  tho  Pmtestunt 
Di'i^entors  from  the  Church  of  England,’  4to.,  London, 
16-3.  8.  • Chartnphytax  Ecclesinsticus,’  8vo„  Ixmdon, 

16.S5.  9.  'Srriptorum  Ecolesiasticorura  Historia  Litcraria 
a ( 'liristo  nato  usque  ad  Seeculum  xiv.  facili  methodo  di- 
go..(n,*  in  two  parts,  fol,.  the  first  printed  at  Liiidon  in 
I6'*3:  the  second  in  1698;  republished,  fol.,  Col.  Allob., 
17»5  and  1720.  The  best  edition  is  tliat  printcfl  at  the 
L’iurendon  pn.'s.s,  by  subscription,  in  two  vol*.,  fol.,  1740 — 
1 743 : it  contains  the  author  s last  oorreciions  and  additions. 
Cave’s  * Lives  of  the  Apostles,’  * Lives  of  the  Fathers,’  and 
lii.<  ‘ Primitive  Christianity,'  arc  justly  esteemed  the  best 
b<x)ks  upon  those  subjects.  {Bingr.  liritannica ; Chal- 
mers's Bingr.  Diet, ; Nelson's  Hitt,  of  hlington,  4to., 
].,»mlun.  1811.  pn.  284,  285.) 

C.WE.  EDWARD,  a printer  to  whom  tho  literary  world 
owes  many  obligations,  was  born  at  Newton  in  Warwick- 
shin*.  February  29,  1691.  Ho  is  principally  known  as  tbo 
projiTtor  of  tho  ‘ Gentleman’s  Magazine, ' and  as  the  friend 
nnd  early  patron  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  wruio  an 
account  of  his  life.  He  died  January  1 0.  1 754. 

C.WE.AT.  As  a general  term  in  law,  a caveat  denotes 
a formal  notice  or  caution  given,  by  a party  interested,  to  a 
court,  judge,  or  public  officer  against  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain judicial  or  inini.Kterial  acts.  Thus  caveats  in  this  gene- 
ral sense  were  entered  formerly  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
against  the  passing  of  a patent;  and  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  against  tho  levying  of  a fine.  In  a more  con- 
fincfl  and  technical  sense,  a caveat  signifies,  1.  a caution 
entered  in  the  Spiritual  Court  to  stop  the  granting  of  pro- 
bates of  wills  or  of  administrations ; and  2.  a notice  given 
to  the  bishop  by  a party  who  disputes  a particular  right  of 
presentation,  to  prevent  the  in.stitution  of  a clerk  to  a beno- 
(Ire.  A caveat  in  either  of  these  cases  is  said  to  He  binding 
(servitrejut  illerKum)  by  the  canon  law  for  three  months; 
and  a probate  given,  or  an  institution  made,  pending  the 
caveat,  has  been  considered  as  wholly  void  by  that  law.  But 
the  rominon  law  takes  no  notire  whatever  of  a caveat,  con- 
sidering the  proceeding  not  as  the  art  of  a superiot  authority, 
but  merely  in  the  nature  of  an  cx  jHtrte  caution  or  sugges- 
tion from  a stranger  for  the  information  of  the  court  or 
officer,  in  order  to  prevent  wrong  from  being  done.  The 
better  opinion  therefore  seems  to  be,  that  administration 
granted,  or  institution  made,  notwithstanding  a ravent, 
would  be  good  at  common  law.  (Burn’s  EcdesioAticttl  iatr, 
lit.  * (Caveat Williams's  Law  rf  Bxocntnrs,  vol.  i.) 

CAVENDISH,  or  CANDISH,  THOMAS,  was  the 
son  of  a gentleman  of  fortune  in  Suffolk.  It  appears  from 
Harris  that  ho  was  of  age,  and  inherited  hi*  father’s  pro- 
perty in  1585,  immediately  after  which  he  oquippcil  a 'stout 
liai'k  of  120  tons’  on  his  own  account,  nnd  accompanied  the 
f.mious  Sir  Ri'-hard  Grenville  in  his  voyage  to  Virginia  and 
the  Wi-t  Indies.  His  outlay  on  this  vojago  was  a serious 
iuroac  .nto  lijs  fortune ; he  derived  no  profit  from  it,  unless 
we  consider  in  that  light  the  wonderful  accounts  he  heard 
in  the  West  Indies  of  tlic  e.vplolts  of  Sir  Francis  Drttkci  who 


a short  time  before  had  plundered  St.  Domiiigo,  Cartha- 
gena,  and  other  Spanish  settlements,  and  the  encouraging 
prospect  of  such  enriching  expeditions  being  easy  of  execu- 
tion to  a small  determined  force.  According  to  some  of  hia 
biographers,  Cavendish,  on  his  return  from  Virginia,  still 
further  reduced  his  property  by  becoming  a courtier,  and 
embarking  in  the  extravagances  of  tho  gallants  of  (^ucen 
Elizabeth's  days,  and  they  st.xte  that  his  first  grand  voyage 
was  uudorlakeii  (as  tho  second  uniloubtedly  was)  to  recruit 
Ills  finances.  The  practice  wa.s  common  enough  in  his  time, 
and  men  of  rank  an<l  family  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  re- 
trieve their  fortunes  by  plundering  on  tho  Spanish  Main. 
Their  system  seems  to  us  la  be  little  better  than  that  of  liuc- 
ranecriug;  but  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  alraost  justi- 
fied even  tho  buccaneers.  In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  too 
there  was  open  war  with  Spuiu,  and  while  that  power  sent 
armadas  to  invade  England  it  was  quite  fair  that  England 
should  attack  Spain  in  the  richest  and  most  exposed  ofher 
transatlantic  colonies. 

The  expedition,  which  was  mainly  fitted  out  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Cavendish,  who  sold  or  mortgageil  the  remainder 
of  his  estates  for  the  purpose,  consisted  only  of  throe  small 
vessels,  one  of  120  tons,  one  of  60,  and  the  third  of  40,  ami 
the  united  crews,  men  and  officers,  did  not  exceed  123. 
Hut  the  mind  of  everyone  of  those  adventurers  was  inllamed 
with  ideas  of  wealth  to  be  obtained  in  a pre<lntory  voyage 
against  tlie  Spanianls,  and  they  had  full  confidence  iti  the 
volour  nnd  generosity  of  their  young  commander.  Caven- 
dish embarked  in  the  largest  ship,  and  sailed  fVmn  Fly- 
mouth  on  the  21st  of  July,  1586.  Crossing  the  Atlantic,  he 
ran  along  ail  the  continent  of  South  America,  as  far  as  tfio 
Straits  of  Magalhacns,  into  which  ho  boldly  sailed  on  the 
6lli  of  Januart.  1587.  It  took  him  thirty-three  days  to  clear 
the  StraitH,  but  part  of  that  time  was  well  employed  in  sur- 
veying the  coasts,  rocks,  &c.,  which  were  nitiicrto  little 
known.  As  suon  ns  he  rc*ichod  the  Pacific  Ocean  (24th 
February)  he  tumoil  northward,  and  soon  came  to  the 
scene  of  action  which  he  hod  selected  as  likely  to  furnish 
mch.t  booty.  The  men  fought  and  plundered  bravely,  but 
not  without  suffering  considerable  loss.  They  burnt  Paita, 
Acapulco,  and  other  soUlements  on  or  near  the  coaKt,  they 
took  some  Spanish  ships,  destroyed  others,  and  ravaged  (he 
sea-board  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  New  Spam.  But  the  crowning 
blow  of  the  expeilition,  and  that  on  which  Cavendish  counted 
for  wealth  and  honour,  was  the  capture  of  the  annual  galleon, 
the  St.  Anno,  which  was  loaded  with  valuable  merchandise, 
and  contained  122,060  Spanyli  dollars  in  lianl  cash.  Tiiia 
ship  was  700  tons  burden,  and  well  manned,  yet,  aOer  Iving 
in  ambush  for  her  under  Cape  Lucas  on  the  coast  of  Oali- 
fijmia,  the  English,  whose  number,  small  at  first,  was  irreatly 
rcduccil  by  buttle  and  sickness,  attacked  her,  ami  carrieil 
her  by  boarding.  After  this  C-avendisb,  starling  from  Cali- 
fornia, crossed  the  Pacific  to  the  I<adn>ne  Islands ; from  tho 
I.4idrones  he  sailed  through  tho  Indian  Archipelago  and 
tins  Straits  of  Java  to  the  Cape  of  GocKlHope;  from  the 
Capo  lie  made  for  England,  and  he  reached  Plvmouth  on 
the  9th  of  September,  1598,  having  been  absent  no  more 
than  two  years,  one  mouth,  and  a lew  days. 

The  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  had  not  before  been 
performed  in  to  abort  a time.  In  addition  to  dispatch,  Ca- 
vendish had  tho  merit  of  making  some  geographical  cor- 
roelions : he  rwluced  to  its  proper  length  the  distance  from 
Java  to  the  C^pe  of  GoimI  Hoj>c.  which  the  Portuguese  had 
greatly  cxaggeratcfl,  amt  be  did  a good  deal,  as  already 
staled,  towanls  the  hydrography  of  tho  Straits  of  Magal- 
havns.  Ho  was  also  the  first  to  point  out  to  the  English 
the  liwal  advantages  of  St.  IlL-lcna,  which  before  had  been 
rcsortiHl  to  only  by  the  Portuguese.  Ho  touchetl  at  that 
island,  wliich  he  described  as  a delirious  place,  then  covered 
with  tree*.  On  bis  return  from  this  voyage  ho  wrote  a 
curious  letter  to  L>rd  Hounsden,  a chamlwriain  and  fa- 
vourite of  Queen  Ebzalielh.  After  telling  the  courtier  how 
be  bad  gained  victory  over  her  majesty’s  enemies,  bo  sums 
up,  ' I burnt  and  sunk  19  sail  of  shi|>s,  small  and  great : 
am]  all  (be  villnues  and  towns  that  ever  1 landed  at  I burned 
und  spoiled.’  Elizabeth  knighted  the  successful  depreilator, 
and  from  the  jiortion  of  tho  spoils  that  fell  to  his  share  as 
capitalist  and  commander,  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish  wo*  said, 
in  tho  language  of  tho  time,  to  have  been  ' rich  enough  to 
purchase  a fair  earldom.’ 

But  in  throe  years  Cavendish  was  a poor  roan  again,  and 
to  bettor  his  fortunes  he  once  more  turned  bis  eyes  to  the 
New  World,  An  expedition  was  prepared,  not  as  formerly, 
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by  himself  almost  aloDd,  but  by  a sort  of  joint-stock  of  money,  < 
bravery,  ami  adventure — an  association  which  diminish^ 
his  authority,  and  proved  fatal  to  diiiciplinc;  for  those  who 
hnd  contributed  as  much  as  be  had.  pretended  to  an  equality 
of  command  with  him.  Quarrels  and  dissensions  aro»o  ; 
and.  in  additi^m  to  this  misfortune,  the  ‘ throe  tall  ships  and 
two  barques,'  which  ore  said  to  have  been  well  equippeil, 

I ad  to  encounter  tempests  not  met  with  in  the  former 
>-Ausa.  Tliuir  only  success  was  the  capture  of  the  town  of 
S.inius  in  Brazil ; but  their  reverses  were  numerous.  Caven- 
dish was  obliKctl,  by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  men,  to 
abandon  his  lAdd  plans  here.  Worn  out  by  disapminlinent 
and  vexations  of  ail  kinds,  the  hardy  navigator  died  at  sea 
on  lus  return  towards  England  in  1593.  (Harris,  CulUc- 
iion  of  Voyaa^s  <md  Truveh.) 

CAVENDISH,  HENRY.  The  materials  for  the  per- 
sonal life  of  Cavendish  are  as  yet  extremely  scanty.  We 
have  found  a very  little  in  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
18H),'  and  much  more  in  the  ‘ Biographio  Universclle,'  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Biol,  an  excellent  authority  as  to  the  scicntiQc 
part;  but  a»  he  d«K's  not  hUte  his  source  of  information  os 
to  the  details  of  private  life,  we  inclose  what  we  have  taken 
from  thence  in  [ ]. 

Henry  (Javondish  was  the  younger  son  of  Lord  Charles 
Cavendish,  the  brother  of  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
presiini  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  was  born  October  10. 
1731.  [He  had  originally  a very  moderate  fortune,  and 
Ills  relatives  were  estranged  from  him  by  his  determination 
not  to  enter  upon  public  or  political  life ; w ith  the  exception 
of  an  uncle,  who,  on  his  return  fiom  abroad  iu  1773,  not 
being  plcaso^l  with  the  conduct  of  the  family  loward.i  Ca- 
vendish. made  the  latter  heir  to  his  fortune,  which  wa.s 
very  large.}  Cavendish  devoted  himself  to  lualhcmu- 
tics  and  chemistry,  to  which  bis  attention  was  probably 
turned  by  his  father,  who  was  himself  a cultivator  of 
the  sciences ; but  his  success,  or  at  least  its  cvidcm-e, 
did  not  come  very  early,  fur  he  was  more  tlun  35  years 
of  age  before  he  published  any  thing.  He  lived  a re- 
tired life,  and  never  married;  his  manners  seem  to  have 
been  eccentric,  and  to  strangers  very  reserved.  [His 
library  was  immense,  and  he  Hxvd  it  at  a distance  from  his 
own  residence,  Uial  he  might  not  be  disturbed  by  those  who  ; 
came  to  consult  it.  His  friends  were  allowed  to  take  books,  j 
and  he  himself  never  withdrew  a book  without  giving  a | 
receipt  fur  it.]  Ho  died  February  24,  ISIO,  leaving  luuru  ^ 
than  a million  sterling  among  different  relations.  The  few  i 
accounts  of  him  whi^  have  been  published  in  England 
contain  the  usual  quantity  of  praise;  but  nothing  to  murk 
any  particular  point  of  character.  Of  Cavendish  as  a philo- 
sopher, those  who  judgo  by  the  quantity  of  brilliant  disco- 
veries will  not  be  able  to  form  any  opinion.  His  writings 
consist  of  a few  papers  in  the  ‘ Philosophical  Transactions,' 
from  176C  to  1809.  But  in  these  papers  we  find  methods  and 
results  which  have  occasioned  his  being  sometimes  culled  the 
Newton  of  Chemistry.  Without  such  hyperbole,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  he  was  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most  useful,  of 
those  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  science  in  its  mo<lcrn 
form.  At  the  time  when  hi.s  first  paper  appeared,  pneumatic 
chemistry  had  hardly  an  existence.  It  is  true  that  different 
gases  were  known,  that  is,  had  been  obtained  as  results  of 
chemical  processes;  but  they  were  not  recognised  as  dis- 
tinct substances.  It  was  thought  they  consisted  of  common 
air  mixed  with  foreign  matter;  and  it  was  not  imagined,  for 
instance,  that  the  inflammabl4  air  produced  by  operating 
witii  ono  substance  was  the  same  as  that  from  another.  In 
1766,  Cavendish  for  the  first  timu  as$erte<l  and  demon- 
strated that  the  fixed  air  (carbonic  acid  gas)  was  the  same, 
whatever  was  the  substance  from  which  it  was  derived,  and 
the  same  for  the  inllammable  air  (hydrogen),  and  that 
neither  had  the  specific  gravity  of  common  air.  Ho  investi- 
gated for  the  first  time  tho  principal  properties  of  the  latter 
aubslance,  and  noticed  the  moisture  which  results  from  its 
combustion.  In  ) 784.  he  completed  tlie  syntlictical  forina- 
tiou  of  water;  that  is.  ho  found  the  moisture  above  men- 
tione<i  to  be  simple  water,  and  discovered  that  the  remaining 
elcruenl  of  air,  now  therefore  called  nttrnsen^  was  the  con- 
etittienl  of  nitric  acid.  He  produced  this  substance  by 
passing  the  electric  spark  through  air  over  mercury,  and 
saturating  the  rcauU  with  u solution  of  potash,  by  which  he 
obtained  nitrate  of  potash,  commonly  called  nitre.  Tlie 
well  known  experiment  for  the  determination  of  the  earth's 
density  has  been  described  in  Attraction;  see  also  Den- 
sity of  tho  Eaktii.  (;«v  endUh  also  wrote  on  tlie  civil  yeax 


of  the  Hindus,  and  on  the  division  of  utronomical  inttru* 
ments,  and  various  papers  on  electricity. 

We  resist  the  temptation  to  swell  this  article  to  ao 
extent  proportionate  to  what  the  reputation  of  Cavendish 
deserves.  The  fundamentality,  if  we  may  use  such  a word, 
of  bis  chemical  rcsull-s  has  not  been  surpassed  by  thotie 
of  any  other  discoverer  in  chumisiry.  But  he  deserves 
fame  for  tho  great  accuracy  of  his  ex{>eriments,  and 
tho  (then)  unequalled  soun<hiesfi  of  his  views.  One  writer 
asserts  that  every  sentence  he  has  written  will  bear 
microscopic  examination.  A French  writer  admits  («e 
should  say  affirms)  that  he  furnished  Lavoisier  with  the 
materials  of  his  system  : and  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  a lec- 
ture delivered  shortly  after  Uie  death  ot  Cavendish,  speaks 
as  fullows:  'His  processes  were  all  of  a finishcil  nature, 
perfected  by  the  hand  of  a master ; they  required  no  cor- 
rection ; and  though  many  of  them  were  perfonued  in  the 
very  infancy  of  chemical  science,  yet  their  accuracy  and 
their  beauty  have  remained  unimpaired  amidst  the  progress 
of  discovery.’  The  discoveries  of  Cavendish  were  finislicil; 
he  formed  his  substances  both  by  analysis  and  synthesis : 
ascertained  that  the  weight  of  his  prorluct  was  the  sum  of 
that  of  its  components,  and  determined  its  specific  gravity. 
He  was  the  first  who  carried  the  mind  and  melhuda  of  u 
malhematician  into  the  field  from  which  the  alchemist  hud 
not  long  retired,  and  in  which  the  speculator  still  remained. 
And  when  we  say  the  mind  and  methods  of  a mathema- 
tician. we  do  not  deny  that  the  inductive  philosopher  had 
already  been  there;  but  it  was  to  remark  phenomena,  and 
not  to  measure  quantities. 

CA^’ERY.  a river  in  the  wmth  of  India,  which  rises  in 
the  (J^iOrg  eounlrv-  among  the  Weslem  Ghauts,  near  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  m 12'  2U'  N.  lat.,  4UUU  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  not  navigable,  except  for  small  boats.  Its  coursi'  is  at 
first  fur  a few  miles  to  llieN.E. ; it  then  flows  E-S.K.  tn 
ticringapatam.  stKin  afler  which  its  course  is  mure  directly 
K-.  until  it  enters  the  Barranialul  districts,  alter  which, 
running  nearly  due  S..  it  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Coimliatore,  towards  the  Carnatic  frontier.  At  Trichinopoly 
it  is  divided  into  several  branches,  the  most  northern  of 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  C demon,  after  a north- 
easterly course  of  about  80  miles,  in  which  it  forms  tho 
division  between  the  southern  and  central  Carnatic,  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Dc^icotta.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  is 
aliuiil  450  miles.  Thu  southern  branches  retain  the  original 
name  of  Cavery,  and  by  means  of  canals  and  embank- 
ments arc  cmpIoic<l  to  fertilize  tlie  plains  of  Tanjore,  which 
present  one  vast  field  of  rice  cultivation. 

At  Seringupatam.  the  Cavery  forms  the  island  upon 
which  the  city  is  built.  The  nver  is  here  broad  and  rapid, 
and  its  chuiind  is  filled  with  rocks  and  fragmenls  of 
granite.  A rude  and  massy  aqueduct,  20  feet  wide,  hag 
been  conslructeil,  in  order  to  supply  the  town  with  water 
from  the  river.  This  aqueduct  serves  also  the  purpose  of  a 
liridge.  In  North  Coimbatore,  the  Clavcry  forms  another 
island,  called  Sivana  Samudra,  near  to  which  arc  two  cata- 
racts of  o.xtraonlinary  grandeur.  The  cataract  of  Gangaiia 
Chuki  occurs  in  the  northern  channel,  where  the  water  is 
precipitated  over  a perpendicular  rock  200  feet  high.  By 
a projection  from  the  rock,  the  fall  is  dividetl  into  two  stages, 
the  division  being  however  scarcely  discernible  through 
the  cloud  of  foam.  Tho  soulltcrn  cataract  is  called  Birra 
Chuki;  tho  precipice  over  which  the  water  falls  is  al>oul 
lOti  feet  high,  and  forms  part  of  the  arch  of  a large  ciudu 
down  which  the  river  is  thrown  in  ten  or  twelve  Kircams ; 
that  m the  centre  is  the  largest  and  most  violent.  The 
quantity  of  water  in  tire  river  vanes  considerably,  according 
to  iho  season.  The  principal  supply  is  derived  from  the 
rains  in  the  Western  Ghauts  in  tlie  UKintli  of  May.  In 
July,  the  stream  is  again  filled  by  tho  monsoon  rains  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Tho  coming  dow  n of  the  Hoods 
from  the  interior  is  celebrated  with  great  fi*sliviiii*s  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Southern  Carnatic,  w ho  justly  attribulu 
to  it  the  fertility  of  their  fields. 

(Buchanan's  Jitumey  through  Mysore;  Hovne’i  }]it- 
torical  and  Sialittical  Tracts  on  Itidia.) 

CAVIA.  [Guinea  Fig.] 

CAVIAR,  (Frencli,  Cariur,  Cupiol ; German.  Aotiar  f 
Italian.  Cat'iarin,  Cavtalr;  Spanish,  Caviario;  Russ./^ra  ;) 
an  article  of  food  prepared  in  Russia  from  the  roes  of  same 
largo  fish,  generally  Iho  sturgeon.  The  greater  part  of  the 
caviar  is  prepared  near  the  mouths  of  the  Volga,  and  also 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  Dnieper,  and  tho  Don.  lu 
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the  tnoDth  of  March,  the  iturgeon  arrives  in  great  numbers 
for  spawning  at.  these  places.  The  ovaria  of  the  largest  of 
these  fish  ore  estimated  to  contain  3,UOO.OUO  of  eggs  ; the 
Ash  are  caught  both  with  nets  and  with  books.  Caviar  is 
prepared  by  removing  from  the  roe  all  its  membranes;  it  is 
then  washra  in  vinegar  or  white  wine,  and  dried  by  being 
spread  on  a board  in  the  air.  AfUr  this,  it  is  thoroughly 
salted,  the  salt  being  rubbed  in  with  the  hand ; it  is  then 
put  into  a bag  and  pressed  in  order  to  remove  the  liquor ; 
Anally  it  is  packed  in  kegs,  and  is  then  ready  for  sale.  The 
•caviar  made  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  is  for  the  most 
part  sent  up  the  Vol^  to  Moscow ; that  shipped  from  the 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof  is  bought  at 
Astrakhan  by  the  Armenians  of  Nakhilchivan  and  the 
Greeks  of  Taganrog.  The  shipments  from  these  ports,  in 
1633,  amount^  to  43,832  poods,  equal  to  l,fi30,672  Hnglish 
pounds.  This  caviar  is  not  so  good  as  that  which  is  made 
on  the  Caspian.  The  principal  exports  are  to  Italy;  very 
little  is  brought  to  England.  The  shipments  altogether  ' 
form  only  a small  part  of  what  is  made,  the  consumption  in 
Russia  being  very  great  in  consequence  of  the  throe  seasons 
of  fasting  which  occur  in  the  year.  When  of  good  quality, 
caviar  is  dry  and  of  a brown  colour;  it  is  commonly  eaten 
with  oil  and  lemon  juice. 

A similar  substance,  called  botargo,  is  prepared  on  the ! 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  rocs  of  a kind  of 
mullet ; the  method  of  preparing  it  is  very  similar  to  that 
desenbed  above.  {1'ooVe'nHut.o/Rutfia;  I^Hagemeister'i 
Seport  nf  the  Commerce  of  Sew  Bussia^^.) 

GAVOLI'NA.  [Hsiw>-}OMata] 

CAWNPOOR,  a district  in  the  province  of  Allahabad, 
between  26°  and  27°  N.  lat  and  79”  and  St^R.  long.,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Etaweh  district,  on  the  E.  by  the  reserved 
territories  of  the  King  of  Oude,  on  the  S.  by  the  Jumna, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Ganges.  This  district  is  situated 
in  the  Dnab,  or  the  tract  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna;  and  it  occupies  a segment  of  the  plain  which  ex* 
tends  from  the  bay  or  Bengal  northward  to  the  mountainn. 
The  soil  of  about  two-thirds  of  this  district  yields  abundant 
harvests  of  maize,  barley,  and  wheat,  besides  turnips^  cab- 
bages, and  other  European  garden  vegetables,  together  with 
grapes,  peaches,  and  several  other  fruits  whicli  have  been 
introduced  by  European  residents;  the  sugar-cane  also  I 
grows  luxuriantly.  Irrigation  is  much  practised,  and  the  < 
number  of  wells  sunk  for  that  purpose  is  very  great. 

From  a statistical  report  made  in  1814,  concerning  this 
district,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  villages  which  it  then 
contained  was  3439;  its  area  29,46,313  begas  (nearly 
I.UOO.OOU  acres),  of  which  17,68,743  were  cultivated.  1,34,189 
fit  for  cultivation,  and  10,43,381  begas  were  wholly  unpro- 
ductive. The  government  assessment  amounted  to  27,36,297 
rupees  (273,629/.).  or  alfout  9r.  sterling  |>cr  acre  on  the  cul- 
tivated portion  of  the  land;  a very  high  assessment,  which 
being  subsequently  found  to  be  oppressive  to  the  cultivators 
has  i>e«n  reduced. 

The  principal  towns,  besides  Cawnpoor,  the  capital,  are 
Rusutilabad  in  26^*  40'  N.  lat,  and  79”  40'  K.  long.,  about  30 
inile.s  S.S  W.  from  Kanoje ; Jaujeroow  in  26°26'N.  1st. 
and  80”  16'  R.  long.,  eiglit  miles  S.S.E.  from  the  town  of  j 
Cawnpoor : and  AkbarpcH'O  in  26°  23'  N.  lot.  and  79”  32'  £.  i 
long  , 23  miles  W S.W.  from  Cawnpoor. 

C.\WNPOOR,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  situateil  on  i 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges  in  26°  30'  N.  lat.  and  80°  13'  j 
E.  long.  Cawnpoor  is  one  of  the  largest  military  Htations  in  , 
India.  The  old  town  stands  a short  distance  N.W.  of  the 
moilcrn  buildings,  and  higher  up  the  Ganges.  The  princi- 
pal street  is  composed  of  well-built  brick  houses  twour  three 
stories  high,  with  balconies  in  front ; the  l>ack  parts  of  the 
town  are  built  in  a straggling  manner  and  the  houses  are 
mean  m size  and  appearance.  There  are  many  handsome 
shops  in  the  principal  street  containing  generally  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  European  goods  which  are  nearly  as  cheap  as 
at  Calcutta ; articles  of  food  are  not  more  iHan  half  the 
price. 

The  European  officers  stationed  at  Cawnpoor.  being  obliged 
to  provide  their  own  qoarters,  have  built  tbeir  houses,  or 
hungtduwe,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Each  of  these 
bungalows  is  a detached  building  with  a garden  and  planta- 
tion, surrounded  by  an  unsightly  mud  wall  as  a defence 
against  cattle  and  tliievea  In  the  rainy  season  the  Ganges 
is  more  than  a mile  in  breadth,  but  in  the  dry  season  the 
river  is  shallow  and  several  sand-banks  arc  visible  in  its 
bed.  At  this  dry  season,  which  lasts  from  October  tc  June, 
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a residence  at  Cawnpoor  is  extremely  unpleasant,  owing  to 
the  suffocating  heat  of  the  climnto  and  the  dust.  ‘ The  hiS' 
tory  of  the  country.'  says  Dr.  Tennant,  ‘affords  many  in- 
stances of  battles  lost  or  won  by  the  direction  of  the  dust  : a 
windward  position  giving  an  army  an  advantage  somewhat 
similar  to  the  w'eatlier-gage  in  an  action  at  sea.’  For  this 
reason  all  the  houses  of  Euroi>eans  have  glass  windows, 
and  officers  are  provided  when  they  march  with  a frame  of 
cla.<«a  which  they  fix  in  the  door  of  iheir  tents.  (Tennant's 
Indian  Recreatione  ; Report  of  Committee  of  Houee  of  Cum- 
mofis  on  Afairf  of  Iniiia.) 

CAXTON,  WILLIAM,  to  whom  England  owes  the  in- 
troduction of  printing,  was  bom,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, in  the  Weald  of  Kent.  Of  the  date  of  his  birth  no- 
thing is  known  with  certainty,  though  Oldys  placas  it  in 
14)2.  Lewis  and  Oldys  suppose  that  between  his  13th 
an<l  18th  years  he  was  ptit  apprentice  to  one  Uolwi't  Largo,  a 
mercer  or  merchant  of  consklcrable  eminence,  who  was 
afterwards  suo'cssively  sheriff  and  lord  mayor  of  i»ndon 
and  who,  upon  his  death,  in  1441,  remcmiMred  Caxtuii  in 
his  will  by  a legacy  of  20  marks.  Caxton,  at  this  time,  hail 
become  a freeman  of  the  Company  of  Mercers.  His  know- 
ledge of  business  however  induced  him,  either  u|>un  his  own 
account  or  as  agent  of  some  merchant,  to  travel  to  the  Low 
Countries  for  a short  time.  In  1464  we  find  him  joined  m 
a commission  with  one  Robert  Whitebill,  to  euntinue  and 
confirm  a treaty  of  trade  and  commerce  between  Edward  1 V'. 
and  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  or,  if  they  found  it  neces- 
sary, to  make  a new  one.  'I'hey  are  styi^  in  it  ambassa- 
dors and  special  deputies.  This  commission  at  least  affords 
a proof  that  Caxton  had  acquired  a reputation  lor  knowledge 
of  business.  Seven  years  afterwards  Caxton  describes  him- 
self as  leading  a life  of  ease,  when,  * having  no  great  charge 
or  occupation,*  he  set  about  finishing  the  translation  of 
Raoul  le  Fevre's*  Recueil  des  Histoires  du  Troye,'  which  he 
had  coramencevl  two  years  bvtbre,  in  1469.  The  original 
was  the  first  book  he  printed,  and  thi.s  trun^lalion  the  third. 
Of  Caxton  s pursuits  and  travtds  abroad  wu  know  little  more 
than  that  in  bis  peregrinations  ho  confined  hiinsolf.  for  the 
must  part,  to  the  countries  of  Brabant.  Flanders,  Holland, 
and  Zealand,  and  finally  entered  into  the  service,  or  at  least 
the  household,  of  Margaret  duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  en- 
couraged him  to  finish  his  translation  of  Kuvre's  ‘ His- 
tory ofTroy,*  assisted  him  with  her  criticisms  upon  his  Eiig- 
lish.  and  amply  rewarded  him  upon  the  completion  of  his 
lal>our.  From  the  prologues  and  cpiloL'Ues  of  this  work  we 
discover  that  he  was  now  sumewhat  advanced  in  years,  ami 
that  he  had  learnt  to  exercise  the  ait  of  printing,  but  by 
what  steps  he  had  acquireil  this  knowledge  cannot  bo  dis- 
covered : his  types  only  show  that  ho  acquired  it  m the  Low 
Countries  ; he  dues  not  appear  to  have  1‘cen  any  of  the  beau- 
tiful proiluctions  of  the  Roman,  Veneiiim,  and  Parifian 
presses  liefore  he  had  caused  his  own  fount  of  letters  to  he  cut. 

The  original  of  Ruoul's  History,  the  Oration  of  John 
Russell  on  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy  being  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  theTranslaiioiiof  Raoul,  were,  as 
far  as  we  know*,  Caxton's  threo  first  works : the  lost  finislied 
in  1471.  A Stanza  by  Wyiikyn  de  Worde  notices  an  edi- 
tion of  Baitholunitous  de  ProprieUtibus  Keriim  us  printed 
by  Caxton  at  Cologne  (about  1470),  but  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  this  edition  is  unknown.  Nor  bus  more  rcrlain  in- 
formation vet  lieeii  obtained  of  the  exact  |>crii>d  of  Caxton's 
return  to  Kis  native  country.  'I'ho  usual  supp<)sition  has 
been  that  ho  brought  the  art  of  printing  into  England  in 
1474.  and  that  thisdato  is  indicate  by  the  figures  which  are 
united  in  the  centre  of  his  e/en'es  as  a printer.  In  1477 
however  ho  had  undoubtedly  quitted  the  Low  Countries  and 
taken  up  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Wesiminster  Abl>ey, 
where  and  in  which  year  he  printed  his  * Dictes  and  Say  ings 
of  the  Philosophers.'  Stowe  says  he  first  exercised  his  business 
in  an  old  chapel  near  the  entrance  of  the  Abbey  ; but  a very 
curious  placa^,  a copy  of  which,  in  Caxton's  largest  type,  is 
now  at  Oxford  in  the  late  Mr.  Douce's  library,  shows  that 
ho  printed  in  the  Almonry.  It  is  as  follows:  * If  it  pleso 
any  man  spirituel  or  temporel  to  bye  ony  Pyes  of  two  and 
thre  comemoracions  of  Salisburi  vse  enprynted  after  iho 
forme  of  this  present  lettre  whiche  ben  wel  and  truly  corrc.-ct, 
late  hym  come  to  Westmonester  in  to  the  Ahmmc«rye  at 
the  re^  pale  and  beshal  have  them  goml  chepe.  Supplico 
stel  cedula.’  According  to  Bagford,  Caxton's  office  was 
afterwards  removed  to  King-street. 

From  the  evidence  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  the  colophon 
of  his  edition  of  * Vitas  Patruiq,'  1493,  it  appears  that  iIk-so 
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Lives  of  fhc  Fathers  were  Mranslatcd  out  of  Freni'h  into 
Kii^IisU  by  W' iliiaiu  Caxion  of  Westminster,  lnU*Jy  rieatl,’ 
Rn<i  lliMt  lie  fininhed  the  v>>rk  ‘at  tlie  last  day  of  hu  life.' 
His  death  however  seem*  fixed,  by  twottf  three  eiitrk'!t  in  the 
paruh  accounts  of  Ht.  Marstarct  Westwiiistor.  tu  the  year 
M9l  or  M92.  in  which  we  read  ‘ Itfm ; att^’bur^nf(i/  U’ti- 
Ham  CitTfim/ttr  iiij.  torches  \y.  viij^.  Il(>m  ; Ihr  the  Ijclle  ul 
$amt>  Dureffng,  vj^.'  Wynkyn  de  Worde  no  doubt  refeiTcd 
to  this  time. 

Caxt<»n,  Mr.  Warton  observes,  by  translsiinK.orprucurinjr 
bi  be  translated,  a ereat  number  of  U«ks  fmiu  the  Frum-li, 
irreativ  contributed  to  promote  the  slate  of  literature  m Eng- 
land. Ill  regard  to  his  ivpvs.  Dr.  Dtbdm  says,  he  appears 
lu  have  inado  use  of  five  distinct  sets,  or  founts  of  letters,  of 
which,  in  hU  account  of  Caxton's  works,  he  has  cngmviKl 
plates  in  far-simiie.  Edward  Kowo  Mures,  in  bis  ' Uissor- 
liitiun  upon  English  T>p'>graphical  Founders  and  Founde- 
ries,”  says  Caxton’s  leiU*r  was  originally  of  the  sort  called 
.Srere/ur^,  and  of  this  ho  had  two  founts:  afterwards  he 
raiue  nearer  to  the  tlfighsh  fare,  and  had  three  founts  of  i 
Gietit  Primer,  a rude  one  which  lio  used  anno  1474,  ano<  | 
thcr  something  lietter.  and  a Uiird  cut  about  NS2  : one  of 
Double  Ptea,  good,  which  first  appears  149U.  and  one  of 
D>ftg  Primer,  at  least  nearly  agreeing  with  the  bodies  which 
hate  since  lM*cn  called  hy  those  names.  All  of  Caxton's 
Works  were  printed  in  wlrat  are  called  black  letter. 

*t  he  following  is  proJiably  as  complete  o list  os  can  now 
be  rcixjverwl  of  the  produciions  of  Caxton's  press  1.  ‘ Le 
Hccu.mI  des  Histoires  de  Troyes,'  compose  par  raouUc  le 
(cure,  cha{Hdlein  de  Moiiscigneur  le  <luc  Philippe  de  Bour* 
goingne  en  I'an  de  grace  mil  creclxiiii.  fol.  2.  * Proposilio  da- 
rissiiui  Oraioris  Magidri  Jidiannis  Rii'sell.  di*<Tcloram  doc- 
titns  ae  adtunc  And»assiatons  Edwarth  Regis  Angite  et 
Fraiici*o»i  illnstr.  Pr<nn|iein  Karxdum  diirom  Burgundie 
super  susceptione  ordims  gartchj,  Sec.'  4to.  3.  ‘The  Re- 
cu\ell  of  the  Histortes  of  Trove.'  compose«l  and  drawen  out 
of  diverco  larokes  of  Intvn  into  Frenssbe  by  Raoul  lo  ffeure 
in  the  vere  I4G4.  and  drawen  out  of  freiisxhe  in  tu  Rnglisshc 
by  William  Caxion  at  the  ronimaundement  of  Margurete 
liurhessof  Bourgovne.  &c.,  whychc  sayd  translacion  and 
werke  was  begonne  in  Brugis  in  1468  and  enderl  in  the  holy 
cyle  of  Colen  19  Sept.  1471.  fol.  4.  * The  Game  and  Playe 
of  the  Chesse.'  translated  out  of  the  French,  f\  nysshid  the 
)a^t  day  of  Mairhe,  1474.  fol.  S.  A second  edition  of  tho 
same.  fol.  (with  tt-ood-cuis).  6.  * A Boko  of  the  btwle  L>f  of 
Jas'.n.'  (1475)  fol.  7.  ' The  Dictes  and  notable  wyse  Say- 
enges  of  the  Phylosophers,'  transl.  out  of  Frenshe  by  Ion! 
Antoine  Wvdevills  Erie  Ryuyeres,  erapr.  at  Westniestro, 
14*7.  fol.  «.  ‘ The  Morale  Pmuerbes  ofCrislyne  (of  Pisa), 
foh,  H7S.  9.  ‘The  Book  nami^  Conlyale ; or  Memorare 
Novw-imn.*  which  trentelh  of  ‘ The  foure  last  Things,’ be- 
gun 1478. finished  14H0, fid.  lO.'TheChrnnictesof Knghmd,* 
Wi’sim.,  HHO,  fol.  1 1.  ' iVscripcion  ofBritaync,’  I4h0.  fol. 
12.  ‘ Tiio  Mirrour  of  the  World  or  ihymage  of  the  same,' 
1481,  fol.  13.  ‘ The  llystorye  of  Reynarl  thv  Foxe.’ 1481, 
fol.  14.  ‘ The  Boke  of  Tullius  de  senedutc,  WHth  Tullius 
do  Amtcitia,  and  the  Declamacyon.  which  Isboureth  to 
shew  wheri’in  Honour  sholde  reste.'  1481,  fol.  15.  * Godc- 
froy  of  Boloyno ; or,  the  laste  Siege  and  Conqueste  of 
Jherusaiera,'  Westm.,  1481,  fol.  16.  ‘The  Polycruny- 
ron,'  1482,  fol.  17.  ‘ The  Pylgretnage  of  the  Sowle:’ 
transl.  from  the  French,  Westm.,  1483.  fol.  18.  ‘ Lil>cr 
Festivalis,  or  Directions  for  keaping  Feasts  all  tlie  Yore.' 
Westm.,  1483.  fol.  * Quatuor  Sermones  ' (without  da)e), 
fid.  20.  ‘ (Joiilessio  Amanli*.’  that  is  to  save  in  Englisshe, 

• Tlie  ConI’essyou  of  tho  Liuer.'  ranad  and  cotnpyleil  by 
Johan  Cfower.  jgjuycr.  Westm..  1483.  fol.  21.  ‘ 'I’lio  Golden 
l/egeii'le.’  Westm.,  1483,  fid.  22.  Another  edition  of*  The 
i/'g'Mi'le,'  am.  folio.  23.  A third,  fin.  at  Wc'tmt'stre.  ‘iOth 
May.  148.1.  I'ol.  24.  'Thu  Bookc  callid  Cathon'  (Mugmis). 
transl.  fr.  the  French.  148.1.  fol.  23.  ‘ ParviisOhau’  (with- 
out printer’s  name  or  date,  but  in  Caxton  s type),  fidio.  26. 
‘The  Kmghl  of  the  Tourc,'  transl.  from  the  French: 
Wc.sfm.  (1484).  tub  27.  ‘The  Subtyl  H:*lor>es  and  Fa- 
ldos of  KKope.’  transl.  irum  the  French,  1 184.  fi>l.  2b. ' 'I’he 
Kook  of  tlie  Ordre  of  Chyvalry,  or  Knyghthude.’  transl.  from 
the  French  (a.ssiened  to  1484),  fol.  29.  ‘ The  Book  ryal : or 
the  Book  for  a King,’  1484,  fol.  3i».  ‘ A Boi>k  of  the  noble 
Hystorics  of  Kynge  .Arthur  and  of  wrlen  ot  hi*  Knighics.' 
which  iHxdt  was  reduced  in  to  Knglywshe  by  syr  Thomas  Ma- 
lory Knvjrhl.  14S5,  fid.  31.  ‘ The  Lyf  of  CUiarles  the  Gn‘le 
K>ng  of  Fraunco  and  Emperour  of  Rome,'  1485,  fol. 
3i.  Anotl  er  edition  of  the  same,  i486,  ful.  33. ‘Tbystorye 


I of  the  noble  ryghtralyaiint  and  worthy  Knyghte  Parrs  and 
j of  the  f«yr  Vypnne,  tiie  doulphytis  dougnter  of  Viennois,* 
j truiis).  from  the  French,  i 485,  fol.  34.  ‘ I'he  Bo<^k  nf  Gixxi 
! Maneps,’  I 186, fol.  .15.  ‘ The  Doctrinal  of  Sapvenre,’  transl, 
fn>m  the  French,  1489.  fol.  36.  • The  Book  of  Fayties  of 
Amies  and  of  Chyvalrye.'  a translHiion  Irum  the  first  part 
of  Vcgelnw  de  Re  Militari.  1 489,  fol.  37.  * Tho  Arte  and 
Crafte  to  knowewell  to  dje,'  transl.  from  the  French,  M90, 

I fol.  38-  * The  B'*ke  of  Eneydtwi.  coinpyled  by  V'vrgi  le.*  f rans- 
j lated  fn>m  the  French.  1490.  fid.  39.  * The  Tabs  i>f  Caun- 
tyrburye*  (no  date),  fnl.  40.  .Another  udiinm  (wiihniit  date 
or  place),  fol.  4 1 . * Infancia  Salvntoris.'  4t».  42.  * The  Bi*ko 
of  Coiisolacion  of  PluloMiphie.'  whiche  that  Bocciiis  mndo 
for  hiscomforte  and  conwilaciun  (no  date  nor  place),  fid.  41, 
A collection  of  Chaucer’s  and  Lydgate’s  minor  Pix*ms.  4to 
44.  ‘ Tho  Rook  of  Fame,  made  l»y  Gefferey  Chaucer.’  fid. 
i 45.  ' Trnylus  and  Crein’ide,’  fol.  *46.  ‘ A B >ok  for  Travel- 
lers,' fid.  47.  ' The  Lyi'of  St.  Kntherin  of  Senia,'  fid.  48. 
‘ Spenihim  \'ite  Christ! ; or  the  myrroure  «»f  the  hlessyd 
LyfofJheMi  Criste,*  fol.  49.  ‘ Dircrinrmm  Saccrdotuiu 
sive  Ordinale  secundum  Dsum  Surum,  Westm.,  fid.  50. 
‘ The  Worke  (or  Court)  of  Sapience,'  cuinpoi^cd  by  John 
Lydgate,  fol.  51.  ‘ A Boke  of  divers  Ghostly  Matei>,’ 
Westm.,  fid.  52.  ‘The  Curial  made  by  May«tre  Alain 
Charrelier,*  transl.  fnun  the  French,  fid.  .53.  ‘The  Lyf  of 
our  Lady,  made  by  Dan  .lohn  Lydgnle.  monku  of  Hune,' 
fol.  54.  ‘ The  Lyf  of  Sayot  Wenefryde.'  reduced  into  Eng- 
lyashe,  fol.  55.  ‘ A Lytel  Treti^ie.  jntyiuled  or  named  Tho 
l.ucidnrye,'  4to.  56.  ' Reverendissinii  vin  dni.'  Gulielmi 
Lyndew<idi.  LLD.  et  epi  Asaphunsia  conslituliones  provin- 
ciales  Ecclcsim  Anehcana*.' 24mo*.  57.  ‘The  Historye  of 
Kynge  Blanchardyne  and  (^uoen  Eglantync  his  wyfe,'  fid. 
58.  • The  .Siege  of  the  noble  and  invyncyble  Cytee  of 
Rhodes.'  fol.  59.  ' Btatuta  apud  Wcr^tmonasturium  edita, 
anno  primo  Regis  Ricurdi  Icrcii,'  fol.  60.  * SiatuiPH'  made 
in  the  1st,  2nd.  and  3rd  Parliaments  of  Henry  VTI.,  folio. 
(The  only  fragment  of  this  work  known  consists  of  two 
loave-s.)  Cl.  • The  Accidence,’  (mentioned  in  one  of  the 
sale  catalugiica  of  the  library  of  T.  Martin  of  Polgravc.) 
62,  'The  Proulfyiahle  Boko  of  manes  soule,  called  Tho 
Chastybing  of  C»oddca  Chyldern,’  fol.  63.  ' Hora%'  Kc., 
1 2mo.,  a fragment  of  eight  pages  now  at  Oxford,  In  the 
library  hefjueathcd  to  the  Bodleian  by  tho  late  F.  Dunce. 
Esq.  64.  A fragment  of  n Ballad,  pre^ervctl  in  a volume  of 
scrips  and  ballads  in  the  British  Museum. 

Dr.  Dibdin  has  included,  among  (he  printed  works  of 
Caxton,  ‘Ouyde  his  Booke  of  Metamorpho^,*  trannlatud 
and  fynysshetl  by  me  William  C-axtoii  at  We^tme^lre  the 
xxij.  day  of  Apryll,  tho  yere  of  our  lord  M.iiij.  C.iiij'*. 
And  (he  xx  yere  of  the  regne  of  Kyng  Eilward  the  fimrth,* 
hut  it  remains  in  manus.  npt  only,  as  far  as  is  kmiwn,  m 
the  Pepysian  collection  now  deptwilcd  in  Magdalen  CoUego, 
Cambridge,  and  consists  of  the  last  five  books  of  the*  Me- 
tamorplufses’ only.  (I.,ew!s’s  l.ife.  of  Crir/o«,  Hvo.,  I.«nd., 
1 7.17  ; Oldys'  account  ofliim  in  llic  Hif^gjuphia  Hriianutea ; 
Warton's  flixt.  Pngl-  Poetry  ; the  first  vuluTu?  of  Dilxlni's 
edit,  of  .\mes8  Typogr.  Anliguiliet  ; ami  Chalmers’s 
Hiogr.  Dirt.)  The  two  largest  assemblages  of  the  pro<hic- 
lions  from  Caxton’s  pru?s  now  known,  are  those  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  and  in  Earl  Spenc*-r's  library  at  Allhorpe. 
The  titles  given  in  the  present  article  have  been  collated 
with  tlie  books  in  the  former  of  these  coU««  tinns. 
CAYENNE.  [Gumna.] 

CAYENNE  PEPPER.  [CAPsicrsc.J 
CAYI.U'S,  COUNT,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1692-  He 
entered  tho  arnii  in  his  youth,  and  made  some  campaigns 
in  Catalonia  and  in  Germany.  After  the  p<>accof  Rasiadt, 
he  turned  !ii»  attention  entirely  to  the  fine  uAs.  and  went  to 
Italy  tor  the  purpose  of  studying  them.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor,  and  viMtcd  the 
i ruins  of  Epliesus  and  Colophon.  On  his  return  to  France, 

I he  applied  himself  to  engrave  and  illuslrate  the  cameos 
und  other  stones  of  the  kjQg’s  cabinet,  and  lu  superin- 
i tend  the  puldication  of  the  fine  work.  ‘ Pierres  gravees  du 
C'abinet  du  Roi,'  in  two  vots.  folfo.  descriptive  of  that  collec- 
tion. Hu  also  published  engravings  of  the  medaU  of  the 
' Roman  Emperors  belonging  to  the  same  collection  ; * Nu- 
niismata  aurca  Imperatorum  Rumanoniro  e Ctmeiio  Regis 
I ChristianisMmi.'  In  1731  he  was  made  a memlM>r  of  the 
I Academy  of  Sculpture  and  Painting,  upon  which  he  wrote 
. (he  lives  of  the  most  celebrateil  puinlurs  and  stmlptors  uiio 
j h.id  bulonged  to  Uiat  suoiuly.  He  caused  the  drawings 
1 of  Santo  Bartoli,  of  Rome,  which  are  reprcsenialiuns  of 
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anhent  pamtings  and  mosaics,  und  /orm  a Tory  taluable 
collection  of  antient  art,  to  bo  enjravotl  and  coloured. 

* Recueil  de  peinturea  antif|uea  imiti^ea  ddelement  pour  tes 
coulours  et  pour  le  trait  d'apr^a  lea  do»aeiiis  coluri^a  fails 
par  P.  Santo  Bartoli,’  fol.,  Paris.  1757.  The  ciigravinpi 
are  beautifully  executed.  The  celebrated  mosaic  pavement 
of  Palestrina  is  amon^;  tlmm.  In  1742  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  for  which  he 
wrote  numerous  memoirs  on  antient  niunutncnts.  on  an* 
tient  paintings,  on  th?  Egyptian  obelisks,  on  mummies, 
papyrus.  &c.  He  collocteil  numerous  antiques,  and  pub- 
lisheil  the  result  of  his  invostigations  in  his  great  work, 

‘ Kerueil  d'Antiquit^s  Egvpiienncs,  Rtriis<{ut's,  Grecques, 
Romaincs,  et  Gauloises,'  7 vola.  4to.  The  last  volume  was 
published  in  1767,  aAer  his  death  ; it  contains  a biographi-  ' 
cal  notice  of  the  author,  by  Le  Beau.  Oaylus  wrote  also 

* Nonveaux  Sujets  de  Poinuire  et  Sculpture.'  I2ino.,  1755  ; 

* M^moire  sur  la  Peinture  ii  l Encaustique.'  8vo..  1 765,  which  > 
is  a revival  of  the  method  of  encaistio  painting  of  the  | 
aniicnts.  He  found  out  the  means  of  im-orporating  the  ' 
colour  with  stone.  The  art  of  encaustic  painting  has  lietm  j 
practised  since  chielly  upon  slate  (that  of  the  antieiits  ap- 
pears to  have  been  upon  wood),  by  Hachelier,  Requono,  Kab*  j 
orini,  and  Parenti,  the  two  last  of  whom  are  Florentine  artists.  : 

«ul  Butabilimento  tLtll  uftiica  Arte  tie'  Greri  e ito-  ■ 
mani  Pittori ; Parma,  17S7,  and  also  * Notet  to  Winckei* 
tsann,'  vol,  ii.,  p.  80.)  Caylus  wrote  several  novels,  which 
have  no  very  great  merit.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1765.  He' 
was  a warm,  and,  as  far  as  it  was  in  bis  power,  a liberal 
promoter  of  the  arts  ; extremely  disinterested  himself,  he  i 
sought  out  and  assisted  indigent  talent.  He  left  his  rich  j 
collection  of  antiquities  to  tho  King's  Museum.  In  I8U5  a | 
cumpdaium  of  memoranda  was  published,  under  the  title  of  i 

* Souvenirs  du  Comte  de  Caylus,'  2 voU.  12mo.  | 

CAYMANS,  three  islands  Wing  to  the  wcslwunl  nf . 
.Tsmaica,  from  wbkh  the  nearest  is  distant  72  miles.  The 
largest  and  westernmost  is  railed  tlie  Grand  Cayman  ; ' 
the  next.  Little  Cayman:  and  the  easlermiuist.  Cayman  , 
Brack.  They  are  containcfl  l>elween  the  parallels  of  I 
ID'  10^  and  19°  45'  N.  lat.,  and  till  meridians  of  79'*  .10' and 
81°  .15'  W.  long.  Grand  Cayman  in  24  miles  long  and  2^ 
broad : it  is  low  and  covered  with  troes,  chielly  ri^oa- 
niit.  On  the  western  side  is  a large  village,  called  GiKfrge's 
Town  : but  tlie  other  portion  of  the  island  is  thinly  inha* 
bit»}.  There  are  among  the  inhabitants  many  descendants 
of  (he  old  buccaneera.  Produce  is  raiM.*d  more  than  suHi* 
riont  fur  their  own  consumption,  and  vessels  touching  here 
may  obtain  supplies;  but  there  are  no  cattle  or  sheep,  and 
water  is  scarce.  The  climate  is  considered  henhliy.  Tho 
natives  employ  themselves  chielly  in  catching  turtle,  for  the  ^ 
supply  of  Jamaica  and  other  islands.  i 

i.itile  Cayman  and  Cayman  Brack  are  small,  low.  barren, 
and  uninhabited.  iCutumb.  Navi^tUor,9iViA  lieeent  Surreys.) 

CAYOPOLLIN.  [Opossum:] 

CAYOU.  [Atelk*.  Species  3.] 

CRBES,  a Theban  philosopher,  and  a disciple  of  Socrates. 
He  was  the  writer  of  three  dialogues,  oallc<)  ‘ Ilivar  (table 
or  tablet),  ntid  ‘ (Suidasv.  Kifitic.  Diug. 

Laert.  ii.  126.)  He  is  represenluil  by  Plato  as  attending 
Socrates  in  hit  last  moniems,  and  is  one  of  tho  interlocutors 
in  ilio  Phe^<m.  The  first  mentioned  of  his  dialogues  has 
been  very  frequently  edited,  and  is  often  one  of  the  first  books 
placi'il  before  the  Greek  student.  It  is  a description  of  an 
allegorical  picture,  supposed  to  be  atlixed  to  the  walls  of  a 
temple  of  Saturn,  and  representing  the  life  and  trials  of 
mankind-  Scholars  have  doubted  whether  it  is  rightly 
attributed  to  the  Theban  Cebus,  but  the  Greek  authorities 
are  conclusive  of  its  genuineness  (see  Lucian,  turn.  i.  p. 
702,  am]  tom.  iii.  p.  5.  Hemsterliuis) ; ami  the  Attic  dia- 
fogue  in  which  it  is  written  is  no  proof  that  its  author  was 
not  a Theban,  for  moral  dialogues  were  alwavs  written  in 
Attic,  just  as  the  Ionic  dialect  was  appropriattHl  to  the  epos, 
and  the  Doric  to  lyric  poetry.  We  know  nothing  of  CeUes 
beyond  the  mention  of  his  name  by  Plato,  who  makes  So- 
crates call  him  a diligent  inquirer  after  truth,  and  by  Xeno- 
phon, from  whom  we  learn  that  his  moral  character  wtu 
most  unexceptionable.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the 
‘ nii-al  * is  tliat  by  J.  Gronoviua,  Atostel.  1689  ; the  best  are, 
perhaps,  that  by  Schweighilttaer.  Ups.  1798,  which  also 
contains  the  Manual  of  Epictetus ; and  his  last  edition  of 
18h6. 

There  was  a Cebes  of  Cyxieus,  a Stoic  philosoplier  con- 
temporary with  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  to  whom 


some  critics,  apparently  without  muen  reason,  would  attri 
bute  the  ‘ Table.' 

There  is  a dissertation  on  the  genuineness  of  the  * Table, 
by  K.  O.  Klopfer.  Zwickau,  1818,  4to. 

CKBRIONITES  (Iwatreille),  a family  of  Coleopterous 
Insects,  of  the  section  Malacoderma.  Technical  charac- 
ters Body  generally  somewhat  oval  and  convex ; wing 
cases  rather  8<j11  ami  tiexible  ; Umrax  broader  tlian  long, 
widest  at  tho  base,  and  with  the  hinder  angles  acute,  or 
produced  into  a spine.  Antenna;  generally  longer  than  tlie 
head  and  thorax : mandibles  torriiinating  in  a simple  point ; 
i joints  of  the  palpi  of  nearly  ef{ual  thickness  ; legs  muderale, 
not  ci^ntractile. 

The  species  of  this  family  are  frequenlly  found  upon 
plants  in  marshy  situations,  but  very  little  is  known  of  tbeir 
imbils ; tbeir  larvse  arc  supposed  to  live  in  tlie  ground,  and 
very  pruliably  subsist  on  the  roots  of  plants. 

The  genus  Cebrio  is  distinguished  from  other  genera  of 
this  family  by  having  all  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  entire,  and 
Without  any  velvet-like  pellets  beneath,  and  iho  posterior 
thighs  of  the  same  size  as  the  anterior.  A'xmt  ten 
species  of  this  genus  have  been  diseororei).  must  of  which  are 
jwculi.ir  to  £ur(>|ie.  Cebrio  fiis’o.s,  a species  nut  uncommon 
in  France,  it  obout  throe  quuilcrs  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
of  a pale  browni»h*yeliuw  colour.  In  the  mule  the  head  and 
thorax  and  the  logs  (excepting  the  thighs)  lire  black;  the 
head  and  thorax  aru  thickly  punclured.  and.  together  with 
the  elytra,  which  are  striated,  are  covered  with  small  yellow- 
ish hairs  ; the  antennie  are  long,  and  if  extonde<l  backwards 
would  reach  about  half  way  down  the  elytra.  In  the  female 
there  is  so  striking  a difierence  in  this  organ,  as  to  cause 
Uiat  sex  to  be  mistaken  fur  a distinct  species:  here  tho  an- 
toniite  are  very  short,  and  if  extended  backwards  would  not 
reacli  farther  than  the  base  of  the  tliurax  ; the  basal  joint  is 
much  longer  than  thu  other,  the  fourlli  und  following  Joints 
are  short,  thick,  and  joined  clusoly  together.  Tlie  U-gs  of 
the  female  are  alio  shoitcr  and  llucker  m pruportioii  Ihiui  iu 
the  uiher  sex. 

It  is  said  that  the  European  species  of  (his  genus  apjiear 
in  great  numbers  aAer  heavy  rains. 

(JEHUS.  LSapajou.] 

CE(JI1X)MY'IA.  a genus  of  two-winged  flies  (order 
Diptcra)  of  tlie  fainily  Tipulidw.  Technical  chunicters:— 
Wings  resting  horizontally,  and  baring  three  longiiudinal 
nerv  tires:  head  hemiapheriral : aiiteniiai  ns  long  as  tho 
body,  and  generally  twenty-four  jumled,  tho  joints  Imiry  ; 
(in  thu  feuiules  fourteen-jomicd ;)  the  two  basal  joints  sliurt 
legs  lung,  basal  joint  uf  ibe  tarsi  very  short,  si-ound  lung. 

Mr.  Stephens,  m his  catalogue  of  ‘ British  Iiiih.‘c1s,'  erm- 
mcrates  tweiily-bix  species  of  tins  genus.  Tliey  are  always 
of  small  size,  and  many  of  (hem  deposit  their  eggs  on 
tiie  yuung  buds  of  various  kinds  of  plants,  where  the  larva 
is  haiclicd,  and  transfurns  them  into  galls,  in  which  it  sub- 
sists and  umlergm'K  its  molaiuorphosi.s, 

Cecidomyia  miittiia  is  common  in  France  on  willows  in 
tbe  tuimili  of  May  : it  is  of  a blackisb  colour,  covered  with 
fine  vclvet-liku  huini ; the  antunna;  liave  twenty  joints  ; the 
wings  are  slightly  obscure  and  downy;  length  one-bixlh  of 
an  inch. 

This  little  fly  fixes  each  of  iU  eggs  on  a bud  of  the  willow 
in  the  month  uf  June.  Tlio  laid  at  the  tune  ufiu  evolu- 
tion. near  tho  end  of  the  month,  instead  of  puUitig  forth  its 
branch,  bccoiitos  enlarged  ut  the  base,  and  uliiiiiately  forms 
a gall  in  which  the  larva  is  Imlged,  nourished,  au<l  under- 
goes Its  uietainorphosis  : tbe  larva  is  of  a reddish*)  clluw  co- 
lour, and  assumes  the  jiupa  state  iu  the  winter,  when  the 
gall  is  become  of  a large  size. 

Other  spe<'ies  of  cecidomyia  produce  similar  deformities 
upon  various  parts  of  many  sfiecies  of  plants,  and  re»embl« 
in  tins  part  of  tbeir  habits  the  cynifmlee  amonj^  llie 
uftfiiera. 

Ceciibmyia  triiici  (Tipuiu  tritici,  Kirby),  an  insect  com- 
niuuly  known  by  Uie  name  of  (he  Wheut-fiy,  has  twcupieil 
much  of  the  atlciition  of  enloniuloguls.  particularly  that  of 
tlie  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  who  has  published  two  accounts  uf  its 
bulits  in  the  Linnaean  Transactions. 

This  little  fly  IS  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  a reddi.ih-yullow  colour ; the  wings  are  mdk-whito, 
and  exhibit  the  piismalic  colours  in  oeriaiii  lights;  the  eyes 
are  black.*  The  wlieut-Uy  may  be  observed  sometimes  in 

• In  oplrr  D..I  lu  UUi  i»ilh  i«W.-  irul,-  wlfU-Ii  msy  bo  «omff 

«Uift  limUar,  U vl.t  Iht  urmutry  Iu  autics  lli«  criirHe  ehiirii«l«rs  pTS*  M 
the  bssioiituz  o(  iliu  stliclv. 
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the  (greatest  abundance,  flying  about  wheat-fields  in  the 
momli  of  June.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance  about 
seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  ‘.•\Uhough.'  aays 
Mr.  Kirby,  ‘the:w  insects  are  so  numerous  in  the  evening, 
yet  in  the  morning  not  a single  one  is  to  l>e  seen  upon  the 
wmg ; they  do  nut  however  then  quit  the  field  which  is  the 
sctnic  of  their  employment,  for  upon  shaking  the  stalks  of 
the  wheat  or  otherwise  disturbing  them,  they  will  fly  about 
near  tiie  gmund  in  great  numbers.  1 found  their  station 
jf  repose  to  be  up^m  llie  lower  part  of  the  culm  with  their 
heatU  upwards.'  The  fly  totally  disappears  by  the  end  of 
June.  According  to  Mr.  Kirby  it  is  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  that  they  deposit  their  eggs.  This  gen- 
tleman has  seen  as  many  as  twelve  specimens  thus  occu- 
pied at  the  same  time  on  a single  ear,  and  observes  that 
tliesc  flics  are  sometimes  so  numerous  that  were  nil  to  lay 
their  eggs,  and  the&u  to  hatch,  one  half  of  the  grain  would 
be  destroyc<l. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  by  means  of  a long  pointed  and 
wmtraciic  iub<*,  or  ovipositor,  generally  upon  the  interior 
valvule  of  the  corolla,  just  above  the  stigmuta,  and  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  the  fly  is  unable  to  retract  its  oviposi- 
tor. and  being  thus  held  prisoner  it  dies. 

About  the  middle  of  June  tlie  larvm  are  hatched,  and  may 
be  seen  adhering  to  the  lower  end  of  one  of  the  anthers,  and 
sometimes  imroerse<l  in  the  woolly  summit  c»f  the  gertnen, 
or  in  the  interior  of  the  valvnlo)  of  the  corolla.  These 
larvtc  are  simple  minute  grubs  without  legs  or  any  visible 
head,  and  of  a yellowish  colour,  and  their  fooil  consists  of 
the  pollen  of  the  anthers,  which  it  appears  in  the  plants 
thus  attacked  is  unfit  for  inipn*gimtion. 

The  pupiP  are  of  a reddish  cidour,  and  in  number  bear  no 

Sroportinn  to  that  of  tlie  larvm.  ' I have  seen,'  says  Mr. 

lirhy,  ‘ more  than  once,  seven  or  eight  florets  in  an  ear  in- 
habited by  the  latter,  and  sometimes  so  many  os  thirty  in 
a single  floret,  sel<l»m  le^s  than  eight  or  nine,  and  yet  1 
have  scarcely  ever  found  more  than  one  pupa  in  an  ear, 
and  had  to  examine  several  to  meet  with  that.  • • • • 

The  pupcp  timt  1 have  observeil  have  generally  been  some- 
what attiiehe<l  to  the  grain,  and,  what  is  worthy  of  notice.  I 
never  observed  them  within  tlu>sc  florets  where  the  larv© 
had  taken  up  their  ruNulcnco  ; they  seem  invariably  to 
choose  fur  their  habitation,  in  their  immediate  state,  one 
where  the  grain  U uninjured,  to  which  they  may  attach 
themselves.* 

In  a field  of  fifteen  acres  (ulanted  partly  with  white  and 
partly  with  red  wheat),  wUirh  Mr-  Kirby  carefully  examined, 
and  which  was  much  attacked  by  thc>e  insects,  he  calculated 
that  the  havoc  done  by  thorn  would  amount  to  five  coombs; 
ho  observed  that  the  white  wheat  was  most  aiTected. 

During  Mr.  Kirby's  observations  he  discovered  no  less 
than  three  parasites  among  the  Ichncutnonidm,  on  the 
larva  of  the  insect  in  question,  which  accounts  fur  the  groat 
difference  between  the  number  of  larv©  and  that  of  the 
puns. 

cor  further  information  on  this  insect,  we  refer  to  the 
* Tronsactions  of  the  Liiinman  Society,'  vol.  Iv.  (m  which 
there  are  two  papers  on  the  subject),  pp.  2'24  and  230,  and 
vol.  V.  p.  96. 

CECIL.  WILLIAM,  BARON  BURLEIGH,  was  born 
at  Bourne  in  Lincolnshire,  September  1.3,  1520.  His  father 
was  master  of  the  robes  to  Henry  VIII.  He  was  placed 
successively  at  the  grammar  schools  of  Grantham  and 
Stamford,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  ho  was  removed  to  St. 
John's  College.  Cambridge,  where  he  was  distinguished  fur 
the  regularity  of  bis  conduct  and  the  intensitv  of  his  appli- 
cation. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  delivered  a lecture  on  the 
logic  of  the  schools,  and  three  years  afterwards  another  on 
the  Greek  language.  At  twenty-one  ho  entered  at  Gray’s- 
inn,  and  appli^  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  the  history 
of  his  own  country,  and  especially  tne  genealogy  of  iU  prin- 
cipal families.  In  August,  1541 , he  married  a sister  of  Sir 
John  Cheke,  who  died  in  the  second  year  of  their  mar- 
riage. leaving  one  son.  Thomas,  afterwards  enri  of  Exeter. 
In  the  same  year,  having  succussfully  contended  in  an/kr- 
gumunt  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic 
Faith  with  two  priests,  chaplains  of  O'Neil  the  Irish  chief, 
be  was  at  the  king's  desire  brought  into  his  presence. 
Conceiving  a favourable  opinion  of  Cecil’s  abilities,  the  king, 
in  order  to  secure  his  services,  conferred  upon  him  the  re- 
version of  the  office  of  cust<«  brevium  in  the  Common 
Pleas  ; an  office  of  considerable  emolument,  and  which  fell 
into  bis  possession  about  five  years  afterwards.  Shortly  after 


the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  Cecil  mamed  Mildred,  dauglv- 
ter  of  Sir  AiUhony  Cook,  the  director  of  the  king's  studies , 
which  connexion,  together  with  his  acknowledged  high  ta- 
Icnts  and  habits  of  application,  and  his  known  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  procured  him  the  friend- 
ship of  the  lord  protector,  to  whose  notice  he  had  already 
been  recommended  by  the  Cheke  family.  In  164  7 the 
lord  protector  appointed  him  bis  master  of  requests,  an 
office  not  only  of  distinction  but  of  great  trust.  In  the  same 
year  he  accompanied  the  lord  protector  in  the  Scotch  expe- 
dition, and  was  present  at  the  battle  cf  Musselburgh.  Cecil 
quickly  acquired  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  young 
king,  and  in  the  year  IS4t)  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state. 

On  the  fall  of  the  lord  protector,  Cecil  waa  committed  to 
the  Tiiwer.  but  was  discharged  after  an  iroprisonrocnt  of 
three  months  ; and  in  Octo^r,  1S51,  was  by  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  restored  to  hii  office,  knighted,  and  sworn 
of  the  privy  council.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  in  any 
way  privy  lo  the  fall  of  his  early  patron  the  lord  protector; 
hut  the  extreme  caution  of  his  subsequent  behaviour  to  his 
fallen  friend  borders  closely  on  ingratitude. 

after  his  re-appointment  as  secretary  of  state.  Cecil 
effected  several  important  measures.  The  aboliliun  of 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  merchants  of  the  Sleol-yurd 
bcems  to  have  ^rung  from  that  largo  and  enlightened  policy 
which  distinguished  his  whole  career.  Me  further  proposed 
to  abolish  the  staple  or  regular  market  for  the  wool  and 
chief  productions  of  England,  then  existing  at  Antwerp,  and 
to  open  two  free  pails  in  England,  ono  at  Southampton,  tlie 
other  at  Hull ; but  from  the  then  low  state  of  commercial 
knowledge,  and  the  {>erp]exities  arising  from  state-intrigues, 
the  plan  was  not  accomplished. 

Cecil  took  no  part  in  Northumberland's  designs  for  alter- 
ing the  succession  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Edward  VI., 
though  he  affixed  his  name  to  the  instrument  of  settlement 
as  w itness  to  the  king's  signature,  at  his  earnest  request.  On 
Northumberland's  march  into  Cambridgeshire  Cecil  joined 
Mary,  who  had  already  been  declared  queen,  and  by  whom 
he  was  graciously  received.  Under  the  new  reign  he  gave 
up  his  employments  because  he  would  not  change  his  re- 
ligion, but  he  did  not  join  in  the  cabals  of  citner  party. 
He  cultivated  the  fViendship  of  many  of  Mary’s  ministers, 
and  became  attached  to  the  party  of  Canlinal  Pole,  who,  in 
oppo>ition  to  Gardiner,  advised  moderation  and  mildness  in 
matters  of  religion. 

Being  chosen  in  1665  one  of  the  members  for  his  native 
county,  be  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  Catholic  parly.  The  rejection  of  the  bill 
fur  confiscating  the  estates  of  such  as  had  quitted  the  king- 
dom on  the  S4?ore  of  religion  is  mainly  attributed  to  him. 
In  consequence  of  bis  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  was 
summoned  before  the  privy  council,  but  he  made  so  satisfac- 
tory a defence  that  he  escaped  committal  to  the  Tower : a 
fate  which  hcfel  those  who  were  summoned  with  him.  He. 
however,  continued  in  that  and  the  next  parliament  to  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  the  persecuted  Protestants.  Foreseeing 
that  Mary  could  not  long  survive,  Coed  opened  a private 
correspondence  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  enabled 
her  by  his  communications  and  counsel  to  avoid  the  snares 
of  the  vindictive  and  suspicious  Mary.  On  the  very  day 
of  Elizabeth's  accession  he  presented  to  her  a pa)>er  set- 
ting forth  twelve  affairs  which  required  immediate  dis- 
patcli  ; which  particulars,  it  is  remarkable,  formed  the 
basis  of  his  chief  measures  throughout  his  long  adminis- 
tration. He  was  the  first  person  sworn  of  the  privy 
council  in  the  new  reign,  and  was  forthwith  appointed 
secretary  of  state.  From  this  time  until  the  close  of 
his  life  Cecil  directed  tho  affairs  of  England.  A full  ac- 
count of  his  life  would  be  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. V'ain,  mean,  and  capricious  as  the  queen  was,  her 
sound  judgment  enabled  her  to  see  the  true  value  of  Cecil, 
and  induced  her  on  many  occasions  to  yield  to  his  cool  and 
dispassionate  reasonings.  In  1571  Cecil  was  created  Baron 
Burleigh,  in  1572  be  received  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and 
in  the  same  year  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  a* 
lord  high  treasurer;  in  which  office  he  continued  till  his 
death.  These  honours  may  seem  but  an  inarlequate  reward 
for  Cecil's  services,  but  the  peerage  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth was  a mark  of  tho  highest  favour,  and  a token  of  real 
merit.  Except  in  the  instance  of  Leicester,  no  exatnplo 
perhaps  occurs  in  that  reign  of  a title  oetjuired  without 
desert.  It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to 
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notice  ercn  the  principal  measures  promoted  by  thU  (^at 
minister.  In  every  branch  of  his  policy,  whether  in  relation 
to  religion,  which  then  furnieil  so  material  u part  of  European 
affairs,  the  internal  government  of  England,  or  her  foreign 
policy,  ho  was  guided  by  fixed  and  well  grounded  prin- 
ciples ; an>l  no  art  of  his  administration  appears  to  have  been 

firoduced  by  motives  of  temporary  expediency  only.  I>ut  to 
lave  f irmeil  a part  of  a consistent  and  well  considered  plan. 
Caution  and  intrigue  were  neccssarv  in  an  age  when  nego- 
tiation was  a system  o(  duplicity,  f'ew  ministers  have  been 
exposed  to  more  acrimonious  attacks  than  Lord  Burleigh. 
The  favourites  of  the  quoon  were  at  all  times  opposed  to  his 
judiciou.H  and  economical  policy.  The  frequent  plots  occa- 
sioned by  the  rancorous  excitement  of  religious  feeling— the 
disputes  fostered  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  succession — 
the  chivalrous  feeling  excited  and  producerl  by  Mary  queen 
of  Scotland  and  her  partisans — and  tho  capricious  and  hypo- 
critical conduct  cf  Elizalielh,  herself  secretly  approving  and 
publicly  blaming  her  minister,  and  bolding  him  up  to  screen 
her»elf  from  public  disapprobation — all  conduced  to  orobar- 
rnss  his  plans  and  confound  his  operations.  But  the  accu- 
rate information  which  Lord  Burleigh  at  all  times  obtaincil, 
liis  vigilance,  his  unceasing  application,  and  unimpeach- 
able integrity,  enabled  him  to  overcome  tho  difficulties 
which  surrounded  him.  and  to  tho  end  of  his  career  to  re- 
tain the  favour  of  the  queen  and  tlio  respect  and  affection  of 
her  subjects.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  those  parts 
of  his  iMiiduct  which  have  been  characterised  as  unfeeling 
and  scinsh,  have  generally  received  the  approbation  of  pun-  ^ 
tority;  and  it  isadmitle*!,  with  all  the  advantage  we  possess  i 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  efTocls  of  his  measures,  that  they  | 
Were  tho  most  judicious  that  could  have  been  taken  for  the  > 
preservation  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  his  country,  and  the 
esUnblishment  of  the  reformed  religion,  lie  was  distin- 
guished for  self-command  and  moderation.  It  was  obsiTv.-il 
that  he  never  spoke  harshly  of  his  enemies,  norembraced  iiny 
op]K)rtunily  of  revenge;  and  as  he  was  no  less  on  his  gvtard 
to  avoid  every  undue  bias  from  affection,  it  became  a gene- 
ral remark  that  he  was  a lietlcr  enemy  than  friend.  *1 
entertain,’  he  said.  ' roalico  against  no  individual  what- 
ever : and  I thank  God  that  I never  retired  to  rest  out  of 
charity  with  any  man.’ 

Ill  common  with  most  other  great  public  men,  he  pos- 
sessed discernment  in  discovering  men  of  peculiar  talents 
for  business.  * He  seemed  rcsuWeil  that  England  should  W 
distinguished  above  all  nations  for  the  integrity  of  her 
judges,  the  piety  of  her  divines,  and  the  sagacity  of  her 
amiia!>sadors.'  llu  encouraged  open  discussion,  as  tending 
to  the  discovery  of  truth.  He  was  strictly  and  scrupulously 
impartial;  magnificent  in  his  several  establishments;  and 
liberal  to  his  oHicers  and  dependents.  He  gave  largely  in 
eharity.  and  increased  his  private  fortune  without  borrowing 
from  the  coffers  of  the  state,  as  before  his  time  was  the 
common  custom  with  those  who  had  the  power,  and  with-  i 
out  tarnishing  bis  fame  by  any  public  or  private  ex-  , 
torlion.  as  appeared  at  his  death,  when  the  queen  insti- 
tuted a rigorous  inquiry  into  his  affairs.  In  private  bo  was  { 
cheerful,  affable,  and  facetious;  abstemious  in  his  own  diet, 
he  enjoyed  the  cheerful  relaxation  at  his  table  with  his  I 
family  and  friends.  ‘Indeed,’  says  Fuller,  ‘no  man  was  | 
more  pleasant  and  merry  at  meals,  and  ho  had  a pretty  , 
wit-rark  in  himself  to  make  the  dumb  to  speak  and  to  | 
dmw  speech  out  of  the  roost  silent  and  sullen  guest  at  his  ’ 
table,  to  show  his  disposition  in  any  point  lie  should  pro- 
pound.' I 

Books  and  the  superintendence  of  his  garden  at  Theo-  ' 
bald's  formed  his  chief  amusement  in  his  few  hours  of 
leisure.  His  mind  was  strongly  tincturo<I  with  piety.  His 
faith  had  been  endeared  to  him  by  persecution : his  piety  > 
was  exalted  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  interests  to  religion ; he  i 
was  aecmUoincd  to  say.  ‘ I will  trust  no  man  if  ho  bo  not  of 
sound  religion,  for  he  that  is  false  to  God  can  nover  be  true  | 
to  man.'  | 

In  1589  ho  lost  his  wife  Mildred,  his  affectionate  com-  ' 
panion  fur  4.1  years.  Tlio  despondency  produced  by  this  ! 
calamity,  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  and  successive 
attacks  of  the  gout,  rendered  more  severe  by  a weakness  ' 
which  had  been  caused  by  his  sedentarv  habits,  interrupted 
the  unrultled  calmness  of  his  temper : he  became  subject  to 
bursts  of  peevishness,  but  on  such  occasions  ho  imrae-  j 
diaiely  endeavourc'l  to  make  reparation  for  the  pain 
which  ho  had  caused.  He  died,  says  bis  oonlempo- 
l«ry  bu^rapher,  on  tlie  4th  August,  *1598,  in  the  761^' 


I year  ^f  his  age,  haring  held  the  station  of  prime  mi- 
nister of  England  for  upwards  of  half  a century.  His 
i dealli-bed  was  surroundt.*d  by  friends  whom  he  esteemed, 

' by  children  for  whose  future  welfare  ho  had  providt.-d,  by 
> servants  devoted  to  him  from  a long  interchange  of  good 
I offices,  and  lie  expired  with  tho  utmost  serenity  and  com- 
posuro.  He  hud.  by  his  second  wife,  Robert,  created  curl  of 
Salisbury;  Anno,  marrieil  to  Edward  Vere,  sevcntec'iith 
1 earl  of  Oxfonl : and  Elizabeth,  married  to  William,  eldest 
son  of  Ixird  Wentworth,  of  whom  the  first-numed  only  sur- 
vivcii  him. 

(Maediarroid’s  British  Btalesmen;  Biog.Brit.;  Cam- 
den's Anuals  I Fuller's  }Iolu  S/a/c.) 

CECIL,  ROBERT.  KARL  OF  SALISBURY,  son  of 
Lord  Burleigh,  by  his  second  wife  Mildred.  wu.s  born  about 
1550.  He  was  of  a weakly  constitution  and  deformed  in 
his  perMn,  upon  which  account  he  was  not  sent  to  school ; 
be  anorwards  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Ho 
was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  sent  him  as  assistant 
to  the  carl  of  Derby,  tho  English  ambassador  in  France. 
On  his  return,  in  1596,  ho  was  apjMintod  second  secretary 
‘ of  slate;  ami  on  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  be- 
came principal  secretary,  in  which  office  ho  continued  till 
his  death.  He  was  appointeil  to  various  offices  of  trust  by 
Elizabctli ; and  on  the  decease  of  his  father,  succeeded  him 
as  prime  minister.  He  privatelv  corresponded  with  James  I., 
and,  on  his  accession,  was  confirmed  in  his  office.  In  1603, 
he  was  crt'uted  baron  of  Essenden ; in  1604,  Viscount 
Cranbournc ; and  in  1605,  earl  of  Salisbury:  his  elder 
brother  Tiionias  being  created  earl  of  Exeter  on  tho  evening 
of  the  same  day.  He  was  also  elected  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  and  installed  a knight  of  the 
garter  in  the  same  tear.  In  1608,  on  the  death  of  the  carl 
of  D'fM't,  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  lord  high  treasurer, 
in  which  capacity  he  effected  great  reformation  in  tho  Ex- 
chc(|uer.  lie  was  unquestionably  the  ablest  minister  of  his 
tune,  and  appears  to  have  ivpresstnl  the  increasing  encroach- 
ments of  the  crmvn  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  expo^cfl 
himself  to  constdcrablo  odium,  and  made  many  enemies  ns 
tlie  chief  promoter  of  the  disgrace  and  fall  of  the  earl  of 
Essex,  ancl  afterwaids  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh.  Indeed  with 
, rognnl  to  Raleigh,  subsequent  inquirers  have  chargeil  him 
With  criminal  and  disgracefbi  conduct;  but  ho  was  never 
accused  of  pecuniary  corruption  or  dishonesty.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Brooke.  I>inl  Cobhani,  by 
whom  he  had  a daughter  and  a son.  Worn  out  with  btisi- 
ne:!is,  he  died  at  Marlborough,  on  bis  road  from  Rath,  where 
' he  had  been  for  the  recoverv  of  his  health,  on  the  2-Uh  of 
May,  1612,  observing  to  Sir  Waller  Cope — * Ease  and  plea- 
sure quake  to  hear  of  death;  but  my  life,  full  of  cares  and 
miseries,  desireth  to  be  dissolvetl.’ 

He  wrote  ‘A  Treatise  concerning  the  State  and  Dignity 
of  a Secretary  of  Stale,  with  the  Care  and  Peril  thereof;*’ 
* A Treatise  against  the  Papists  and  ‘ Notes  on  Sir  John 
Dee's  Discourse  about  tbc  Reformation  of  the  Calendar.’ 
(Bing.  Bri7. ; Peck’s  Desidrraia  Curinsa.) 

CECI  LI  AN  S (Zoology),  tho  name  of  a genus  of  naked  ser- 
pents (Creilies  of  the  French),  which  some  naturalists  have 
considered  os  belonging  rather  to  the  Balrachians,  but  which 
Cuvier,  following  Linneous,  places  in  his  third  and  last  fa- 
mily (Lfs  Serpents  xVwr)  of  the  Ophidians,  observing  llml 
those  who  plnce^l  it  among  the  Balrachians  did  so  without 
knowing  whether  the  form  underwent  metamorphosis  or 
not. 

This  genus  was  named  Cfpciliaby  Linnaeus,  from  the  sup 
posed  blindness  of  the  species.  The  eyes,  in  fact,  are  ex- 
ceedingly small,  and  nearly  hidden  under  the  skin.  Cuvier 
observes  that  in  some*  species  these  organs  arc  wanting  alto- 
gether, and  the  following  is  his  description  of  the  genus. 
'The  skin  is  smmith.  viscous,  and  striated  with  annular 
folds.  It  would  appear  ullogcthcr  naked,  hut  on  dissection 
scales  well  formed  are  found  in  its  thickness;  but  tbesa 
scales  arc  delicate  and  disposed  regularly  in  many  transverae 
rows  between  the  wrinkles  of  the  skin,  as  Cuvier  himself 
saw  with  certainty  in  Cafriiia  glutinosa,  CteriUa  albi- 
ventris,  and  other  species.  The  head  is  depressed.  The 
vent  is  round,  and  very  near  the  end  of  the  body.  Tlie  ribe 
arc  too  short  to  circumvent  the  trunk,  and  the  articulation 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebno  it  effect^  by  facets  with  hol- 
low cones,  the  depression  in  which  is  filled  with  a gelatinous 
cartilage,  as  in  the  fishes  and  in  some  of  the  Batranhians. 
Their  skull  is  united  to  the  first  vertebra  by  two  tuberclea, 
as  in  the  Batrachians;  a mode  of  union  approached  by  Ui« 
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AmphUbsne  onlv  amon?  serpents.  Their  maxillary  bones 
eovcr  the  orbit,  which  is  only  pierced  in  the  form  of  a small 
bole,  and  the  temporal  bones  cover  the  temporal  fossa,  so 
that  the  head  when  examined  from  above  presents  only  a 
continuous  bonv  shield.  Their  os  hyoides,  composed  of 
three  pair  of  arches,  may  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  in 
early  youth  the  bones  supported  f^lls.  The  maxillary  and 
Mlalal  teeth  are  arranged  on  two  concentric  lines,  as  in  the 
Pmiei,  but  are  often  sharp  and  curved  Itaekwards  as  in  the 
true  serpents.  The  opening  of  the  nostrils  is  at  the  back 
of  the  palate,  and  the  lower  jaw  has  no  moveable  pedicle, 
while  the  tympanic  hone  is  dovetailed  (encAors^)  with  the 
other  bones  into  the  shield  of  the  skull.  The  onlv  otticulum 
audiiut,  or  auditory  bone,  is  a small  plate  upKm  tke  /erustra 
ovaiit,  as  is  the  case  with  the  salamanders. 


CSkBUorCoMilia.] 

The  auricle  of  the  heart  in  these  animals  is  not  divided 
sufficiently  deep  to  be  regarded  as  double,  but  the  second 
lung  is  as  small  as  it  usually  is  in  the  other  serpents.  Tlie 
liver  is  divided  into  a great  number  of  transverse  leavos 
{/euilUft).  In  their  intestines  Cuvier  shites  that  there  is 
to  be  found  a quantity  of  vegetable  matters,  vegetable 
earth  (Aumta),  and  sand. 

Gfoj^phieai  ditlribuli>m. — Warm  climates.  C<tcilia 
anntdnta^  for  example,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Brazil  (Spix),  and 
Caciha  glutinosa  of  Ceylon.  Daudin  indeed  says  Uiut 
the  last  named  species  is  American ; but  Cuvier  avers, 
notwithstanding  Daudtn's  assertion,  that  M.  LechenauU 
brought  it  to  France  from  Ceylon.  He  adds  however  that 
Cttcilia  bivitata  {bivitt<Ua)t  Cuv.,  a species  nearly  approach- 
ing to  C.  glutin04Ot  is  an  inhabitant  of  America. 


In  treating  of  C<talia,  Dr.  Mayer  expresses  his  dissent 
from  all  naturalists  who  have  hitherto  written  on  the  genus, 
with  rcaport  to  what  have  been  considered  its  most  essen- 
tial characters.  The  wrinkles  on  the  skin,  for  instance. 


which  have  been  so  much  insisted  on,  ho  declares  to  be  m 
themselves  very  unimportant,  inasmuch  as  they  are  mainly 
due  to  the  contraetion  of  tho  skin  by  means  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  animals  are  preserved.  It  is  also  described  by 
some  as  being  entirely  devoid  of  scales ; but  Dr.  Moyer 
enters  into  a very  minute  account  of  the  peculiar  manner  ir 
which  its  outer  covering  is  formed,  which  clearly  proves  that 
this  also  is  a mistaken  notion  {Zoological  Journalt  vol.  iii. 
p.  254). 

The  CeciUant,  in  the  system  of  Wagter.  form  the  sixth 
ortler,  and  comprehend  only  three  genera,  Sivhonnps 
(Wagler),  Cacitia  (Linnaeus),  and  k^criwn  (Wagler), 
and  are  referred  to  a family  termed  Heareogloct^,  because 
the  tongue  adheres  throughout  its  length  to  the  lower  Jaw. 
The  following  are  the  characters  of  this  family:  body  with- 
out a tail,  naked  \ os  carr£  Uympani)  soldered  to  the  skull ; 
two  occipital  condyles ; orifice  of  the  vent  rounded,  and 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  body. 

CECROPS.  [Athens,  p.  14.] 

CECROPS  (Zmlogy).  [P.AtctLOPODA.] 

CEDAR.  [Ahiss.  Juniperus.] 

CEDRE'NUS.  [Byzantine  Historians,  p.  82.] 
CELANDINE.  [Chelidonium.] 

CELA'NO.  a beautiful  lake  (tlie  Fucinus  of  the  Romans) 
and  also  a town  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra,  or  the  fur 
tlier  Abruzzo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Italy.  The 
lake,  and  the  tunnel  made  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  to 
carry  off  the  superabundant  water  of  the  lake,  which  is  liable 
to  great  and  sudden  rises,  are  described  under  the  general 
head  of  Abruzzo.  Since  that  article  was  written,  the  antient 
tunnel,  which  had  been  blocked  up  and  altogether  useless 
for  many  centuries,  has  been  so  far  rendered  available  as  to 
carry  off  a constant  though  not  a largo  stream  of  water 
throuf^h  a mountain  into  the  Liris,  or  Garigliano,  which 
runs  in  a deep  and  narrow  valley  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  the  lake. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  issue  of  water  will  suffice  to  keep 
the  lake  to  its  present  level ; but  much  greater  plans  are 
proposed— namely,  to  enlarge  and  extend  tlie  tunnel,  to  cor- 
rect some  hydraulic  errors  committed  by  the  Romans,  and 
make  the  sublerraneous  passage  serve  to  reduce  the  lake  to 
the  limits  which  it  occupied  in  1745,  since  which  year  its 
encroachments  have  swalloWud  up  more  than  10, euo  acres 
of  the  best  land  in  the  province.  The  important  repairs 
already  executed  have  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  king 
of  Naples,  and  under  the  direction  of  Signors  Afan  de  Ri 
vera  and  Luigi  Giura.  C^onsidered  merely  as  a remnant  of 
antiquity,  the  tunnel,  or.  as  U is  called  in  the  country,  tlte  emis- 
sary {emiittario)  of  Claudius,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
object.  At  the  opening  of  it  near  the  lake,  it  is  about  thirty 
feel  high  and  twenty -eight  feet  broad;  but  it  appears  that 
it  contracts  considerably  as  it  advances  through  the  moun- 
tain. Its  whole  length  is  three  miles.  It  is  in  part  cut 
through  a solid  calcareous  rock,  bikI  in  part  through  a clialky 
earth  that  has  liltlo  tenacity.  Wherever  the  latter  sub- 
stance occurs  it  is  supported  by  masonry  of  adiniruble  work- 
manship. To  admit  light  and  air  the  Kumuns  sunk  shafts 
from  above,  tlirough  the  body  of  tho  mountain,  down  lo  tho 
level  of  the  passage.  The  entrance  to  this  tunnel  is  a>K>ut  a 
mile  and  a half  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Avezzano. 

The  town  of  Celano,  a thriving  place,  with  a population  of 
about  3000  souls,  U beautifully  situated  on  a hill,  about  a 
mile  and  a half  f^rom  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake.  The 
name  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  counts  of  Celano  were  among  the  roost 
powerful  feudal  lords  in  Southern  Italy.  Besides  Avezzano, 
which  is  equal  or  rather  superior  in  importance  to  Celano, 
there  are  Luco,  Trasacco,  Orluechio,  and  many  other 
small  towns  and  villages  scattered  round  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  or  on  tho  sides  of  Uic  roountaius  above  them. 

CELASTRA'C£./E,  a natural  order  of  polypetaloua 
exogens,  consisting  of  shrubs  or  trees  principally  found  in 
temperate  latitudes,  and  not  abounding  in  either  the  colder 
or  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world.  They  have  simple  alter- 
nate or  opposite  leaves,  a small  number  of  perigynous 
stamens  inserted  into  a fleshy  disk,  and  alternate  with  the 
petals,  a superior  syncarpous  ovary  immerseil  in  tho  fleshy 
disk,  and  a superior  capsular  or  succulent  fruit,  with  a small 
number  of  ascending  seeds.  The  order  is  nut  of  much 
cEconoiuical  importance.  A slight  degree  of  acridity  is  said 
to  have  boon  detected  in  some  of  the  sfiecLes.  Euonymus,  or 
the  spindle  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  used  for  butebera 
skewers,  is  tho  commonest  European  form  of  this  order. 
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[lluoaTiniM  Mropufpurciu.] 

1 A fhjiii  > ipw  uf  ih*'  fl>iwc(.  V.  Tiiw  >^mr  frum  lirSuw.  ■lw»  inu  iii«  CAljrs. 
3 A VK^  uf  ihv  wiiti  Uk  i(ru«-inu  «<•  <L  4.  .4  aumrn.  &,  \ 

ri|<-  (Mill.  C A •-ri<M  '■rcwun  uf  i)>r  miqv.  7-  A •red.  V,  9.  S.xtii.i|it  of  tlw 

CELEBES,  a lur^e  island  of  ainsular  aha^ie  in  the 
E.(«ie.*n  Sims,  liiuj;  between  2 N.  lat.  and  6'  S.  lat.,  and 
cxtcndint?  from  1 J9°  to  J25®  E.  long.  The  exlreine  length 
of  tiic  isl.'uid  I'rotn  N.  to  S.  is  near  50U  niiles.  The  coast 
on  tlki*  S.  and  K.  is  so  deuply  indouted  by  three  bays  as  to 
give  to  ilie  whole  island  the  appearance  of  four  large  peiiin- 
(iiilas.  Tlio  area  of  Celebes  is  perhaps  about  7U.uuu  square 
miles,  but  there  is  a very  (»>tisiderable  discrepancy  in  the 
cstiiimlcs  that  have  been  made. 

This  itland  is  separated  from  Borneo  by  tbo  Strait  of 
Macassar,  Uie  eastern  boundary  of  which  iii  furnied  by  the 
wotorn  Cdost  of  UKlebes.  This  strait,  which  is  JUO  miles 
long  from  N.  to  $..  is  about  12P  miles  broad,  except  at  its 
northern  ternunatu)ii.  where  it  is  contracted  to  half  that 
breadth  bv  Konnceoorgnm  Point  on  the  eastern  roast  of 
Borneo.  The  three  bays  or  gnlfi  of  Celebes  are  Sewa  or 
BugL'c-is  Bay,  Tolo  Bay,  and  T<nniui  or  Gurong-lalu  Bay. 
Suwa  Bay.  someliinns  also  called  the  Buy  of  Bmii,  is  entered 
from  the  S. ; Tulo  Bay  hi  open  to  the  S.  and  the  E. ; and 
Tommi  Buy,  which  is  towards  the  nortliem  part  of  the 
island,  is  entered  from  the  E.  The  gulf,  which  is  formed 
by  the  northern  division  or  limb  of  Celebes,  by  iho  north- 
eastern coast  of  Borneo,  by  the  Suo-loo  Arcbipcingn,  oiid 
the  island  of  Mindanao,  is  called  the  Sea  uf  Cvlehes. 

The  island  is  divided  into  several  small  independent 
states,  of  which  Count  Hogendorp  lius  described  tlurleen. 

J , The  dislrirls  of  Menado  and  Gorontalo  are  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island.  Tho  first  belongs  in  full  sovereignly  to 
the  Dutch  government,  and  the  second  is  under  the  nominal 
sway  of  a sultan  who  is  in  a state  of  vns.sHlagc  to  the  Dutch. 
These  districts  produce  coffee,  rice,  and  gold  : and  excellent 
cordage  is  made  from  the  fibrous  product  of  a tree,  the 
Goumouli.  2nd.  Mtndliur  is  shared  among  seven  chiefs, 
between  whom  an  intimate  alliance  is  kept  up.  3rd.  The  ter- 
ritory of  the  prince  of  Sidereeiig.  4lh.  The  kingdom  of 
Tancte,  cm  the  west  side  of  the  island.  5lh.  The  stales  of 
Luwu,  Wadjo,  and  Sopiug,  to  the  north  of  the  gulf  of 
Bom  ; the  first,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  U one  of  the 
greatest  sovereignties,  otid  occupies  nearly  a fourth  part  of 
tlic  territory  of  Celebes.  The  internal  condition  of  this 
kingdom  is  but  luile  known,  and  no  statements  have  been 
offered  omirerning  its  population.  Wadjo  and  Soping  to- 
gether contain  about  40,000  souls.  Clh.  The  kingdom  of 


Boni  is  populous  but  poor.  An  efficient  report,  made 
in  1324  by  (be  Dutch  residents,  stated  that  tlie  king  of 
Boni  bad  wiibin  his  dominions  40,000  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  and  that  Uio  whole  population  amounted  to 
200,000.  7th.  Thu  dominions  of  the  king  of  Macassar, 
having  a population  of  65,000  souls.  8th.  Tollo,  governed 
by  a queen,  a vassal  of  the  king  of  Boni.  9ih.  The  districts 
of  Maros,  with  a population  of  100,000  souls,  divided  into 
regencies  under  the  Dutch  government.  lUth.  Tlie  states 
of  Touraltc.  divided  among  three  chiefs  who  wore  formerly 
vassals  of  Boni,  but  who  made  themselves  independent  of 
that  power  in  1314.  and  placed  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Europeans  in  the  island.  I Ith.  Tlie  districts 
of  Boulicoraba  and  Bunthain,  with  25.000  souls,  under  the 
Dutch  guveniment.  12.  Districts,  also  under  the  Dutch, 
deiiouiiiiatod  tlie  Southern  Districts,  divided  into  twelve  re> 
gcneics,  and  containing  a population  of  75,000.  And  13th, 
the  small  district  in  wiiich  rort  Rotterdam,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Dutch  government,  is  situated : tho  population  of 
this  district  is  about  15,000  souls. 

The  native  sovereignties  here  mentioned  are  all  sub 
divided  under  numerous  feudatory  chiefs. 

The  centre  of  tlie  island,  the  nucleus  of  the  four  penin- 
sulas, is  a mountainous  tract  from  which  four  arms  braneh 
out  into  the  four  peninsulas  respectively,  and  terminate  in 
promontories. 

The  island  contains  three  considerable  rivers.  The 
largest,  the  Chinrana,  rises  in  the  W'adjo  country,  crosses 
the  kingdom  of  Boni,  and  discha^es  itself  by  several 
mouths  into  the  gulf  of  Sewa.  This  river  is  navigable  to 
a considerable  distance  by  ships  of  300  or  400  tons  burthen ; 
the  native  proas  ascend  much  farther  to  a frush-walcr  lake. 
The  river  Hull  has  a bar  at  its  mouth  with  throe  fathoms 
water:  it  discharges  itself  on  the  north  coast  after  u long 
and  winding  course.  The  third  river  bns  its  niuuth  on  the 
went  coast  to  the  south  of  Macos-var.  Besides  these  liveix, 
there  are  numerous  small  slrcam!i,  e>i>ecKiUy  on  the  south 
coast,  which  are  navigable  for  a few  miles  by  the  vessels  of 
the  country. 

The  island  is  for  (he  most  part  fertile,  but  agriculture  is 
generally  in  a very  backwaid  condilioo,  ihu  ii>h;ibiiaii(s 
being  much  attaclu.^  to  aiitieiit  customs  and  suiteistiiious, 
and  their  tastes  leading  them  to  prefer  navigation,  fi>hing, 
and  commercial  pursuits  to  the  more  quiet  empluyiuentH  of 
forming.  The  BugU,  or  iubabitants  of  Boni,  are  excellent 
seamen:  their  prows  visit  every  part  of  tlie  Indian  arclii- 
pelugo.  and  even  go  as  fur  as  the  Gulf  of  Carptuilnria  for 
the  purposeof  taking  the  tripang  (biche  de  mer).  which  is 
a profitable  article  of  trade  with  China.  These  proas, 
which  the  natives  rail  paduakunt,  arc  never  latter  than 
50  tons  burthen.  Their  bows  are  luwere'l  or  cut  down  so 
as  to  be  often  under  water,  w bile  a high  bulk-bcud  is  raised 
at  the  stern  to  keep  olT  the  sea.  They  have  each  a tripod 
mast,  made  of  tlm-e  stout  bamlioos,  two  rising  from  tho 
sides  and  one  frura  tlie  bow,  and  la<b('d  together  at  the 
top:  this  mast  carries  a high  pointed  >ail. 

Tlie  principal  productions  of  the  island  arc  rice,  maize, 
and  cassava,  but  not  raised  in  suflicient  quantity  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and  every  lear  nee  is  im- 
ported from  Java.  Colton  and  tobacco  are  rai^-d  in  siiiall 
quantities.  In  the  district  of  Luwu  are  iron  mines,  yield- 
ing metal  of  an  excellent  (juality.  The  ishind  also  contains 
gold  mines,  winch  have  never  been  regularly  wrought. 
The  whole  coast  abounds  with  fish,  and  the  number  of 
turtle  taken  is  so  considerable  (hat  50,t''0n  pounds  weight 
of  tortoise* shell  is  annually  ship(>cd.  The  wuinon  of  the 
country  weave  cotton  clotlu  of  common  quality  for  domestic 
use,  and  of  a finer  kind,  which  are  exported  to  Java  and 
other  uf  the  Indian  islands. 

Tho  Macassar  horses  are  larger,  stronger,  and  of  higher 
courage  than  those  of  Java,  to  which  island  many  hundreds 
of  them  are  annually  taken  f»r  sale. 

The  population  of  Celebes  is  composed  of  several  dis- 
tinct races,  speaking  different  languages.  The  Bugis  aro 
; the  roost  numerous,  and  include  a large  proportion  of  the 
tribes  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island.  The  Mara-var 
language  is  spoken  by  several  tribes  w ho  inhabit  the  south- 
western limb.  The  Mamlharesc  language  prevails  in  the 
central  part  of  the  ihbnitl,  and  towards  the  western  coii't, 
and  the  Mnnados  inhabit  the  north-eastern  limb.  Tbe 
centre  of  the  island  tow  ards  the  north  is  inhabited  bi  Turujas 
or  Horaforos,  who  arc  supposed  to  be  the  aborigines  of 
Celebes.  Of  all  those  people  the  Bugis  are  cons'dered 
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to  be  the  first  m enterprise  end  intelli:;ence ; they  engross 
nearly  all  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  the 
trading  of  other  tribes  being  almost  entirely  coiiAned  to 
cojisting  voyages.  The  Bugis  are  estooraed  to  bo  very 
fair  dealers,  and  they  often  embark  in  extensive  specuU- 
lions.  The  Poriuguese  formed  a settlement  at  Mnciissar  in 
the  vear  1513.  and  it  was  not  until  after  that  time  tliat  the 
Moliammedan  religion  was  introduced;  it  is  not  known  in 
what  their  religious  faith  or  ceremonies  then  eousisted.  In 
ICC.?,  tiie  rajah  of  Macassar,  with  the  whole  of  his  subjcels, 
made  a public  renunciation  of  their  antient  iaitb.  and  em- 
bramJ  Mohammedanism,  after  which  they  immediately 
cotn{»cllcd  their  weaker  neighliours  to  follow  their  example. 

It  appears  from  the  early  records  of  the  English  East 
India  Company,  that  they  must  have  established  a factory 
at  Macassar  about  the  beginning  of  the  I7lh  century,  which 
was  broken  up  through  the  contrivances  of  the  Dutch,  who 
in  1667  concluded  with  the  rajah  a tre.aly,  afterwards 
known  as  the  Boni  treaty,  hy  one  article  of  which  he  en- 
gaged to  expel  both  tho  Portuguese  and  English,  and  not 
to  admit  tlic  subjects  of  any  other  European  nation,  or  am- 
bassadurs  from  such,  to  cuter  his  dominions. 

The  principal  establishment  of  the  Dutch  in  Celebes  is 
at  Macassar,  on  the  west  coast,  and  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  on  the  spot  where  iorraerly  stood  the 
native  town  of  Macassar,  known  also  under  the  name  of 
Oudjonf'  Pandojis.  The  Euroijcan  inhabitants  at  present 
amount  to  about  &00  souls,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  sta- 
tioned in  Fort  Rotterdam.  The  roadstead  afforfU  good  and 
safe  anchorage,  being  protected  from  tho  N.  to  llie  S.W. 
by  two  islands  called  Groat  and  little  Lv*Dy.  Tho  Dutch 
governor  of  Macassar  has  under  his  orders  five  residents, 
who  are  severally  stationed  in  the  North,  the  South,  and  the 
Bontain  districts,  tho  island  of  Sumbhawa,  and  the  island 
of  Salayr,  for  tho  purpose  of  administering  justice.  In 
1811  the  Dutch  authority  in  Celebes  was  transferred  by 
conquest  to  the  English,  who,  on  the  return  of  peace, 
ouitted  tho  island,  in  w'hich  the  Dutch  again  establisbod 
tneinscdves  in  1816. 

(Stnvorinus’s  Voyages;  Forrest’s  Voyage;  Crawfurd's 
Iwlian  Arehifjelago ; Omnt  Hogendorp’t  Coup  (tUHl  sur 
rile  de  Java,  ; Rejjort  of  Committee  of  House  of 
Lordf  on  the  Affairs  of  India.  1 830.) 

CELERY,  or  APIUM  GRA'VEOLENS,  is  a wild 
umbelliforous  plant  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  marshes 
uf  England,  especially  near  the  sen;  in  the  i^lu  of  Thanet  it 
is  abundant.  In  its  native  station  it  has  the  character  of 
Ircing  a poisonous  plant,  Imt  transplanted  to  a gnnien,  it  he- 
rnmcv  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  vegetable.  This  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  properties  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
in  which  two  principles,  the  aromatic  and  the  narcotic,  exist, 
and  which  are  food  or  poison,  as  the  one  or  the  other  pre- 
dominates. The  narcotic  is  generated  abundantly  in  moist 

f daces,  and  the  aromatic  principally  in  dry  situations ; and 
icncc  plants  that  are  dangerous  while  growing  in  marshes 
bocotue  wholesome  when  transferred  to  dry  places.  This 
appears  to  be  one  cause  of  the  difference  between  tho  wild 
and  the  cultivalcfl  celery;  another  is  that  tho  latter  is 
blanched  before  it  is  brought  to  tabic,  and  thus  the  secre- 
tion of  its  deleterious  principles  is  prevented. 

Of  garden  celery  there  arc  many  varieties,  the  best  of 
which  for  salad  is  the  Turkish,  and  for  stewhig,  the  Celcriac 
or  the  turnip-rooted  sort  For  soups,  the  'seeds'  may  be 
employed  with  as  much  advantage  as  the  stems  or  leaves. 

Celery  is  raised  in  bods,  from  sccmI  sown  from  the  end  of 
March  to  the  beginning  of  May,  and  requires  alight,  rich, 
well-drained  soil.  When  the  plants  in  tho  seotldied  are 
about  two  or  three  inches  high,  they  are  pricketl  out  into 
another  bed,  a here  they  remain  till  they  arc  six  or  seven 
inches  high  ; they  are  then  transferred  to  trenches,  in  which 
they  are  placed  in  a row.  and  finally  left.  As  they  advance 
in  size,  they  arc  gradually  and  carefully  earthed  up.  till  at 
last  the  whole  length  of  the  stem  under  ground  is  sometimes 
as  much  os  four  feel.  The  goodness  of  celery  depends  essen- 
tially upon  its  growing  rapidly,  being  kept  well  drained  from 
moisture,  and  having  a solid  stalk  to  its  leaves.  Celcriac  is 
not  earthed  up,  but  is  grown  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  kept  free  from  woods  and  presen’cd  from  the 
emission  of  sln>ng  lateral  n*ots  by  frequent  hoeing.  (See 
IlnriimltHral  Transactions,  vol.  iii.) 

CELESTINK.or  CCELESTINUS  I.,  bishop  of  Rome, 
succeeded  Boniface  I.  in  422,  was  eiigagwl  in  disputes  first 
with  the  African  bishops  on  matters  of  discipline  and  eccle- 


siastical jurisdiction,  afterwards  with  the  Pelagians  in  Bri- 
tain, and  lastly  with  tho  N’estonans  in  the  cast,  on  the  in> 
stigatioR  of  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a violent  nuli-Nes- 
lurian.  Cadestinus  died  in  431,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sixtus  III. 

CELESTINE  11.,  n Tuscan,  succeeded  Innocent  II.  in 
1143,  and  died  after  a five  months'  pontificate  in  1144. 

CELESTINE  111.  succeeded  Cleiueni  HI.  in  1191, 
crowned  the  emperor  Henry  VI.,  excommunicated  Leopold, 
duke  of  Austria,  and  AIohm)  IX.,  king  of  Leon,  and  died  in 
1198. 

CELESTINE  IV.,  a Milanese,  was  elected  to  succeed 
Gregory  IX.  in  1241,  but  died  a few  days  after  his  elecliun. 

CELESTINE  V.,  Pietro  da  Murronc,  was  elected  in 
1294  ; a few  months  after  lie  resigned  his  office,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Boniface  Vlll.,  who  confined  him  in  the 
casilo  of  Fumonc,  where  he  died,  it  is  said,  of  starvation. 
[Boniface  VIII.] 

CELESTINES,  ORDER  OF.  a monastic  order,  insti- 
tuted about  1354  by  Pietro  da  Morrone.  afterwards  Pope 
Cidcstinu  V.,  from  whom  they  took  the  name  of  Celestines. 
Their  first  convent  wax  ut  Murrone  in  the  Apennines  of 
Abruzzo.  It  was  a reform  of  tho  order  of  St.  Bcnianl. 
Urban  IV.  approved  its  institution,  and  Gregory  X.  granted 
many  privileges,  with  an  exemption  from  payment  of 
tithes.  Uc,  It  became  a very  rich  order,  both  in  Italy  and 
France.  In  1770,  in  consetiuence  of  an  order  from  Lniis 
XV.,  the  Celestines  of  France  held  a capiiulum,  or  general 
assembly,  from  the  various  houses  they  had  in  that  country, 
to  consider  of  several  relbrms  in  their  discipline  and  eco- 
nomy, which  were  insisted  upon  by  the  king,  lliese  how- 
ever they  refused  to  adopt,  and  preferred  the  secularization 
or  suppression  of  their  order,  which  was  ultimately  clfected 
by  Pius  VI.  in  1776-8.  Tlicir  property  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  royal  commissioners,  a suitable  pension  being 
allowed  to  each  monk.  Some  years  after,  Ferdinand  IV.  of 
Naples  suppressed  the  Olestine  convents  in  bis  kingdom. 
[Buonafkdk.] 

CELLA.  [Tbmplb.] 

CELLARIA.  [CRi.LARiAtA.] 

CELLARI/EA,  or  CELLA  RTAD.E  (Zoology),  the 
second  femily,  acconling  to  Dc  Blainvilto's  arrangement, 
liere  given,  of  the  sub-class  Polyyiaria  Membranacea. 

Animals  hydriform,  provided  with  very  delicate  toniacula, 
separated,  distinct,  contained  in  oval  Ilatieiie<l  membranous 
cellules,  with  a bilateral  nonterminal  opening  forming  by 
their  lateral  junction,  on  one  or  two  tiers  or  stages,  a sort  of 
cretacAJUs  or  membranous,  limited,  diversiform  and  fi.xi-d 
polypariuui. 

Oranes  external  f 

The  Celtarirea  (Polypiaria  mcmbranacea  cellarima),  fiir 
such  is  De  Blainville's  term  for  the  family,  are,  a.4  he  ob- 
senes,  sufficiently  defined,  inasmudi  as  the  cellules,  which 
are  more  or  less  jiolygnnal,  with  a binory  opening,  ore  al- 
ways disposed  in  laniimc  or  plates,  applied  either  to  foreign 
bodies,  or  against  another  similar  plate,  or  around  a supposed 
axis,  ns  in  the  last  genera  of  tho  family  {Polypiaria  tper- 
culifera)  which  precedes  it,  hut  they  are  not  provided  with 
an  0{>crculum.  De  Blainville  remarks  on  the  possibility  uf 
a division  of  the  so-called  mullilociilar  shells  Jiclonging  to 
(his  family,  and  being  composicd  in  fact  of  young  cellarifp. 

Genera. 


1.  Lunulitrs  (fossil). 

Animoh  unknown,  contained  in  cellules  with  a superior 
opening,  disiwsed  ujion  a single  tier  or  stage  in  conccnlric 
circles  and  diverging  rays,  so  hs  to  form  a cretaceous,  suffi- 
ciently regular,  orbicular  polyparium.  convex  above,  concave 
below,  ami  marked  with  depressed  strim  radiating  from  (he 
centre  to  the  circumference. 

Example.  LunuUies  radiata.  Locality,  Grignon,  &c. 
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l^marck  this  genus  for  two  smalt  fossil  poly* 

parta.  Lntnouroux  ronsirlere<l  the  second  species  {Lunuliten 
urreolata)  sutficiently  difltiront  to  warrant  his  establishing 
on  it  a distinct  i;unus,  namefi  by  him  Cupt/ZartVi.  LunuliteM 
erftac^a  occurs  in  the  cretaceous  group  at  Msestricht.  Tours, 
nml  in  the  baculite  limestone  of  Normandy.  The  rollowtng 
cut  of  Drfrance  s /.unu/iff  rn  jKknw>l  illustrate*  the  juxta* 
IfOMiiion  and  fonn  of  ltu<  cellule*. 


[Urfraiiru'*  (.uduliU*  tni  iisintol.J 

A.  n i S.  uniutitl  siac ; r,  threr  rplU  higtiljr  mac»lrte>L 


2.  Klertra. 

AmmuN  unknown,  contained  in  mombrunous,  ^crtlcaI. 
l>eH-shu]K>d  cullulca,  ciliutc<l  un  the  eilgesaml  »liut  by  a dia* 
phrugmatic  membrane,  with  a very  htnull  and  seinilunur 
upeiiing.  and  v«rli«'illute<l  either  ruuud  >v»iuu  rureigii  budy 
or  under  tho  funn  of  spicifona  branches. 

Example.  lUectra  vertirillata. 


[Eli-eln  vrrlkillAta.] 
a.  ■•lunl  utm  •,  ft, 


This  is  the  Fiutlra  t eriieillaia  of  Gmelin.  Sertulariu  ver- 
iiciUftin  of  Esper ; ami  tho  g^aus,  which  was  so|Hiruted  by 
Lamouruux,  docs  not  differ  from  the  other  Flusirco  except 
in  tho  verticdlated  disposition  of  its  cellules  round  the  bodies 
which  those  cellules  incrust,  ami,  a*  De  BlaiaviUe  observes, 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  distinguished  from  hlmtra  piiosa, 
whose  cellules  ure  occosiunally  somewhat  vorticillatea. 

3.  Fluttra. 

Animals  hydriform,  provided  with  simple  tantocula,  con* 
luiiidl  in  complete,  distinct,  very  flat  cells,  formed  by  a thick 
border  encircling  a membranous  part,  in  which  the  subter* 
mmal  and  transverse  opening  is  pierced,  disposed  regularly 
aad  in  the  form  of  a quincunx,  so  as  to  produce  a mem- 
branous flexible  crust  or  polyparium,  fixed  by  radical  fibrils. 

a.  Encrusting  species. 

Example.  Fluttra  dentata.  Locality,  Northern  Sens. 


[rtwtn  ■l<-aUta  nirDiA<'<i.l 


6.  Krondesrent  species,  with  two  tiers  or  stages  of  cells. 
Example.  Flurtra/oliwra. 

No.  389. 


[Fia«U«  r<t]t«e«A.] 

A,  aatval  tiM;  ft,  tofne  of  Um  crib  mis«iSrd. 


y.  Ffondescent  species,  with  a single  tier  of  cells. 
Example.  Flirntrucarbarea.  Locality, ScusorSc<it1and,&c. 


[PIlMUS  CAllMUeS.] 

A,  A portion,  niUurAl  riiAj  ft.  a portioa  UApdSod. 


Mr.  Dalyell,  in  his  interesting  paper  entitled  * Further 
Illustration*  of  the  Propagation  of  Scottish  Zoophytes' 
(Hdinburgh  Nrw  PhiUmiphical  JotirniU,  Apnl-July,  lS3t>), 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  propagation  of  the  Fiur^ 
tra.  Speaking  of  alayonium,  he  says.  * Wo  find  it  consist 
of  a compact  gelatinous  or  fleshy  matter,  studded  with  in- 
numerable cells  sunk  in  its  substance,  which  are  inhabited 
by  vivacious  hydrm.  Different  species  or  varieties  occur  in  tho 
Srxttish  seas,  especially  the  gelatinorum,  and  a thin  green 
flattened  palmate  kind.  W'hirh  has  perhaps  escaped  the  notice 
of  naturalists  hitherto.  A white,  opaque,  ovoidal  or  nearly 
circular,  flattened  corpusculum,  previously  invisible,  issues 
fiom  the  fleshy  part  of  these  protlucls,  whence  it  seems  to  be 
elicited,  particularly  bv  the  influence  of  light.  On  removal 
of  a small  specimen,  that  had  already  afforded  many,  from  a 
dark  situation  to  a moderate  degree  of  light,  at  least  150 
quitted  their  recesses  within  an  hour.  These  beings  are 
endowed  with  much  greater  activity  than  the  corpuscula  of 
the  actinia  ; their  courses  arc  alike  diversified;  they  swim 
through  the  water  in  all  directions,  regularly  and  irregu- 
larly, ascending  to  the  surface  or  descending  to  the  bottom, 
pursuing  a straight  line,  describing  an  orbit,  or  tumbling 
about  among  the  neighliouring  substances.  Meanwhile,  as 
if  of  soft  consistence,  their  form  alters,  and  the  action  of  the 
cilia  environing  the  body  is  alternately  depressed  and  re- 
la.xe<1.  At  length,  having  become  stationary,  a margin  dif- 
fuses around  the  body,  and  supervening  transparence  of  the 
centre  soon  ex|N>ses  an  inanimate  hydra  within,  wlik-h  in 
nine  or  eleven  days  is  displayed  perfect  from  its  cell.  Tlie 
inner  surface  of  each  tontaculum  is  now  clothed  by  a double 
row  of  stout  dark  cilia  in  rapid  motion,  hut  in  opposite  direc- 
tions ; for  as  those  of  one  side  strike  upwards,  thoso  of  the 
other  strike  duwnwanls.  Further  diffusion  of  the  basis  ad- 
hering below  forms  additional  compartments  for  other  hydra*. 
Tlie  propagation  of  the  Flustro)  carbaseayfoliacea,  and  tmn- 
cata  ensues  after  a similar  fashion.  A ciliated  corpusculum, 
spherical,  ovoidal,  or  irregular,  quits  the  leaf,  pursues  its 
course  m the  water,  becomes  stationary,  ailheres.  and  a 
nascent  Fluslra  arises  from  (bo  sjiot.  Above  ten  thousand 
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such  corpuscula  have  been  profluced  by  a raoJcratc-sizcd 
specimen  of  the  Fluntra/oliacfa,  tin^in^  the  boUnm  of  a 
Tessel  yelloar  from  their  multitude,  and  vitiating  the  u tter 
by  their  decay.' 

The  same  author,  in  Uie  ‘ Proceedings  of  the  British  As* 
sociation’  (Edinburgh,  September,  1834),  thus  clearly  and 
elaborately  describes  the  organization  of  Fiuttra  carbaiea, 
' The  Hu^tra  carbasfa  resembles  a leaf  divided  into  subor* 
dinate  parts,  one  of  the  surfaces  being  studded  vith  cells, 
and  the  other  exhibiting  elevations  or  convexities  cor- 
responding to  their  bottom,  and  the  whole  pn>luct  is  of  a 
yulinwi^h  colour.  Karh  cell,  of  a shuttle  or  slipper  shape, 
level  with  the  burfuce  of  the  leaf,  is  inhabited  by  a vivacious 
polypus,  exercising  a percussive  faculty  both  of  the  tcntacula 
mdividunlly  and  of  the  whole  bead.  Some  of  the  cells  arc 
occupied  occasionally  by  large,  bright  yellow,  irregularly 
globular,  solid  ciliated  animalcula.  sul^quently  quitting 
them  to  swim  heavily  Ik-Iuw.  In  several  days  they  become 
motionless  like  the  former,  and  die  also  without  immediate 
deromposilion.  Next,  there  appears  in  just  about  the  same 
spot  below,  occupied  by  the  motionless  animalculum,  a yel- 
low nucleus  with  a lighter  diffusing  margin.  This  in  its 
further  diffusion  assumes  a shuttle  or  slipper  form;  it  be* 
comes  a single  cell,  which  aflerwaixls  displays  a polypus 
under  the  wonted  figure  and  action.  The  adult  Flustra  was 
vifriical,  fur  the  leaf  is  always  erort;  but  here  the  new  cell 
is  horizontal.  By  a singular  provision  of  nature,  os  only 
one  side  of  the  adult  is  cellular,  the  original  cell  is  necessa- 
rily a root,  solo,  or  foundation,  to  admit  subsequent  enlarge- 
ment. which  in  suc-h  zoophytes  is  always  from  a single  cell. 
One  end  of  the  cell  next  rnuis  vertically,  wherein  a second 
(*cll.  with  its  polypus,  is  soon  displayed  overhanging  the 
iirst,  and  nt  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  its  positiun.*  (See 
nUo  ProfcHStjr  Grant's  Obs«*rsalions  on  the  Polypes  of  this 
species  in  the  * Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal.') 

Frondcscent  species,  with  straight  lubes  and  a single 
tier  of  cells. 

Example.  Ftuhira  aricularit.  Locality,  Euroi>can  Seas. 
Sfufurd  Bay,  Sussex. 


[FlntUft  svieoUris.] 

(Uwving  a lpheri<^1  tniu>  oT  the  natural  liae 


[Ftwitra  avtevUrto.] 

a,  * ipccinro  •howias  Qm  root  asU  brwchias  tiuni  of  natural  aiir  ; le, 
portiooa  mafolil«d:  from  So«r«rby'a ' Brillsh  MUcrIlany,'  Loixlon,  1S06. 

Fossil  Flustil«. 

These  occar  in  the  BacuHtc  limestone  of  Normandy,  the 
chalk  of  Sussex,  the  Great  Oolite  (Wilts),  and  in  the  Grey- 
wackc  group  (Gottland,  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  and 
the  South  of  Ireland).  Do  Blaiuville  gives  tho  following 
localities 


rt.  Encrusting  apecict. 

In  the  calcatre  tertiaire  of  Grignon,  of  Paris,  and  of  the 
Pluisantin,  and  in  the  crate  dc  Pahs  et  (U  Boulogne. 

Fvondcscent  species,  with  two  tiers  of  cells. 

In  the  limestone  of  vulogncs  and  in  tho  ealcairc  tertiairo 
of  Grignon, 

4.  Elzertna. 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  sufficiently  largo  oval 
elongated  subhexagonal  bordered  cellules,  having  a mem- 
branous tympanum  or  drum,  m which  is  pierced  the  sig- 
moid opening,  forming  by  tlieir  quincunxial  and  circular 
arrangement  the  brancliM  of  a membranous,  plant-like, 
uonarticulatod,  dichotomous,  and  Qxed  polyparium. 

Example.  Elzertna  blainvillii.  L^auty,  the  Seas  of 
New  Holland. 


[Elwiioa  OlaioTilUL) 

0.  nalunl  i(i«:  S,  a porU^n  mnfiiianl. 

Do  Blainvillo  observes  that  this  genus  was  established  by 
Laroouroux  for  a polypier  brought  from  the  seas  of  Austra- 
lasia by  PC'ron  and  Lesueur.  which  De  Blainville  examined 
in  Lamouroux's  coUeclion,  and  that  ho  has  been  satisfied 
that  it  is  a genus  which  can  hardly  bo  distinguished  from 
the  phyto'id  or  plunt-likc  Flustrsa — that  it  differs  front  Uicm 
only  in  tho  union  of  tho  cellules,  which  form  a circular 
quincunx,  as  in  CeUaria  Salicorniat  and  are  still  more  sod 
and  membranous. 

Risso  records  two  species  of  Elzerina  in  the  Mcditcr 
raiiean,  £.  venueta  and  K.  mutabilie;  but  De  Blainville 
observes  that,  if  it  be  true  that  their  cellules  are  scattered, 
it  is  probable  that  those  species  do  not  belong  to  this  genus. 

5.  Phentza. 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  oval  cellales,  terminated 
by  a sufficiently  large  projecting  tubular  opening,  and  dis- 
posed in  oblique  series  on  one  of  the  surfaces  only  of  a mcro 
bmnous  or  subgelatinous,  lobatod,  frondescent,  llabeUiforro, 
and  fixed  polyparium. 

Example.  Pherusa  iubulosa. 


[PhrrnM  iabBlo«ii.V 

a,  Qppcf  (id«  I ft.  lower  u<l« ; e,  a portiM  highly  rakgalftetl. 

This  is  tho  Fluztra  iubulota  of  Ellis  and  Solandcr.  De 
Blainville  observes  that  Lamouroux  is  undoubtedly  right 
in  having  withdrawn  this  form  from  the  position  in  which 
Ellis  and  Solandcr  hod  placed  it,  os  De  Blainville  ascer- 
tained by  the  examination  of  a drieil  individual  in  a good 
state  of  preservation  ; but  ho  thinks  that  Pheruza  is  inter- 
mediate between  tho  Fluztra  and  Cellaria. 


6.  Vineularia  (fossil). 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  oval,  subhexagonal,  regu- 
lar cellules,  having  a subtcrroinal  semilunar  orifice,  and  ap- 
plied and  united  longitudinally  in  many  rows,  so  as  to  form 
a cretaceous  brittle  polvparium.  in  the  form  of  a little  wand. 

Example.  Vinewana  /ragiltz.  Localitv  of  the  genus 
at  present  known,  the  calcaire  tertiaire  of  Westphalia. 

De  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus  was  established  by 
DefVBiice,  and  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  Guldfuss  under  the 
denomination  of  Glauconoma,  a denomination  which  De 
Blainville  rejecUr  remarking  that  Goldfuss  regards  it  as 
approaching  nearly  to  CeUaria  5a/(Comia,  and  staling  that 
the  Vineularia  fragiliz  which  he  (De  Blainville)  examined 
in  Defrance’s  collection  might  well  be  nothing  more  (han  a 
true  Fluztra.  which  is  found  In  the  same  beds  with  V./ra- 
giliz.  De  Blainville  odds,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  that 
Dcfrance  showed  him  a specimen  which  was  composed  of 
two  rows  or  scries  instead  U a single  series  only. 
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1.  CeUaria. 

Animals  urc«ifbnn  or  pitchor*shapedt  fumishetl  with  & 
sort  or  olunfpitefl  contractile  proboscis,  a circle  of  twelve 
tentoflula,  and  an  internal  ovary,  contained  in  regular  hexa- 
gonal or  oval  cells,  having  a transverse  or  subtuuular  upeii- 
ing,  disposed  in  circular  quincunx  on  the  surface  of  ihu 
cylindrical  dichotomous  articulations  of  a subcalcarcous 
phytoTd  pulyparium,  fixed  by  a great  number  of  horny 
racliofitrm  tubes. 

a.  Species  with  hexagonal  cellules,  and  with  a trans- 
verse aperture.  (Genus,  Salicnmia  of  Cuvier.) 

Example.  CrUaria  Salicomia,  CelUUaria  Salieomia  of 
Pallas : Tubularia  flstulo^a  of  Linmous.  Locality,  Euro- 
pean seas. 


[C*lluria  Salieoroia.] 

■,  natursl  tlu;  k,aportioB  ■tsfuilled:  amaUer  portion  otill  BMn  bifhlf 

moCniflML 


p.  Species  with  oval  cellules,  and  the  aperture  rounded 
and  tubular. 

Example.  Cfharia  ceroidet,  Sertularia  rcroVdee  of 
Gmdin.  Locality,  Mediterranean  and  the  Ind  an  seas. 


[OpIUri*  CerDldM.) 

s,  Bfttarsl  rite ; b,  • portion  of  ibe  lower  part 


I>e  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus,  established  by 
Pallas  under  the  name  of  Celluiaria,  has  been  successively 
simplitied  by  Lamarck  and  by  Lamouroug,  who  has  esta- 
bii•^hod  many  genera  at  its  expense.  De  Blainville  further 
states  that,  before  Delle  Chiige,  no  author  who  had  described 
a species  of  a true  cellaria  was  known  ; but  tliat  the  Nea- 
politan observer  had  filled  this  gap  by  informing  us  in  his 
Memoirs  that  the  polypes  of  Celiwia  ceroVrfes  ^ar  a per- 
fect resemblance  to  those  of  MiUepora  (3/i^acor<j)  (run- 
eaia.  Pallae  made  a curious  observation  r^tive  to  the 
lapid  growth  «f  C,  5aficorn^  for  bo  found  individuab  an 


inch  and  a half  long  upon  the  eggs  of  Si|t.ali,  which  were 
still  far  from  the  time  when  the  young  aru  vxcluderU 

Do  Blainville,  who  studied  the  two  living  s]iecies  of  the 
m.'as  of  France.  C.  Saiicnmia  and  C.  ceroVdes,  but  in  tlie 
dried  state,  as  he  acknowledges,  expresses  his  sunrise  that 
Linmeus  should  have  bestowed  the  name  of  Tubularia 
fistuiosa  on  Cellaria  Salicornia,  when  there  is  nothing 
fistulous  in  its  structure;  and  he  adds,  that  it  was  probably 
that  dunomination  which  induced  Schweigger  to  regard 
Dactylopora  as  an  articulation  of  Cellaria. 

Du  Blainville  further  states  that  no  author  makes  men- 
tion of  fossil  Cellarite,  unless  we  ailopt  the  opinion  of 
Schweigger,  who  pretends  that  the  DucUlu|wes  and  the 
Ovulites  aro  nothing  but  articulations  of  CrUaria,  an  upintoti 
which  appears  to  De  Blainville  to  be  inadmissible. 

8.  /n(n*carta  (fossil). 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  hexagonal  elongated 
cellules  with  elevated  borders,  and  covering  tl-.o  entire  sur- 
faco  of  a calcareous  polyparium  sufficiently  solid,  rush-hko 
(joncaefi)  internally,  composed  of  n eonsidorahlc  number  of 
cylindrical  branches  irregularly  anastomosed. 

Example.  Intricaria  Bajocenm, 
l)e  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus  was  estahli^hed 
by  Defrance  for  a pretty  fossil  polypier  (bund  by  M.  dc  Ger- 
villc  in  the  department  of  I..a  Mancho ; and  he  states  that 
on  examining  it  in  the  collection  of  the  first  named  of  those 
naturalists,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  approaches  very  nearly 
to  the  (JellaneDi  and  csfiecially  to  C.  Salieomia  in  tho  form 
uf  its  cellules,  while,  however,  it  ditfers  from  it  because  it  is 
not  articulated,  and  because  in  all  probability  It  did  not 
adhere  b^'  radical  fibrils.  Lamouroux,  he  adds,  thought  it 
was  a millcpore. 

9.  Canda. 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  cellules  which  do  not  pro 
ject.  but  aro  resistant,  subervUrcous,  disposed  on  two  alter- 
nate rows,  and  u|ion  one  surface  only  of  the  dichotomous 
branches,  articulated,  joined  by  transverse  fibrils,  and  forming 
altogether  a tlal»elHfonn.ra(Urulated,fr<>ndesccnt  polyparium. 

Example.  Canda  ararhnn'idea,  Lamouroux ; Cellaria 
filifera^  Lamarck.  Locality,  sea  uf  New  Holland. 


[CuMla  AimIiikMm.] 


s,  Dstonl  aitM  {Sc,  pMlioas  msfiiiBeH. 

De  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus  wag  cstablii>hc<l 
by  Lamouroux  for  a species  of  Cellaria  brought  by  P^ron 
and  Lesucur  from  the  Australian  seas,  and  which  ho  saw  in 
Lamouroux’s  collection,  which  now  forms  part  of  tho  Mu- 
senm  of  Caen.  The  assemblage  of  cells  resemble  tho  vor- 
lebml  column  of  a fish.  Upon  one  of  the  surfaces  arc  two 
rows  of  alternate  cells,  separated  \>y  angular  crest.  Upon 
the  other  surface  may  be  seen  the  back  of  the  cells,  with 
tubular  filaments  which  reach  transversely  foom  one  branch 
to  another,  and  are  analogous  to  the  radiciform  or  root-like 
tubes.  He  adds  that  it  would  appear  that  these  transverse 
fibrils  are  sometimes  wanting,  as  in  the  variety  noted  by 
Lamarck. 

10.  Cabrrea, 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  very  small  oellolas,  dis- 
posed in  quincunx  on  one  of  the  surfaces  only  of  the  arti- 
culaltoiis  (as  if  pinnated)  of  a calcanMus,  phytoVd,  dichoto> 
lU'His  jiolvparium,  bearing  on  its  dorsal  surface  the  continua- 
tion or  the  fistulous  radicles  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is  fixed. 

Example.  Caherea  dichotoma, 

3P« 
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[CabflTM  Dicholoma.] 

a,  utunl  tis* ; ft.  tvu  wKtiWt  rea^lflcd. 

De  Blainrille  states  that  ho  has  examined  the  polypier  on 
which  Lamoumux  established  this  genus,  and  obsenes  that 
it  is  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  the  eoliulcs  ore 
piled  obliquely  on  one  surfaco  only  of  the  polyparium  which 
they  form,  and  on  act^ount  of  their  being  sustained  by  a fas* 
ciculus  or  bundle  of  radiciforra  tubes  which  occupy  the 
dorsal  surface.  He  adds,  that  the  description  and  figure 
given  by  Lamouruux  are  inexact,  the  ridgo  which  he  repre* 
sents  and  describes  being  nothing  more  than  a disposition 
of  the  radicifurm  tubes  ; and  that  the  pinnated  Cuherra  of 
Laniouroux’s  collection  is  entirely  dinereni  from  Caberea 
dicbotoma. 

11.  Tticeliaria. 

Animals  bydriform,  contained  in  cellules  with  an  oval, 
terminal  aperture  with  sessile  borders,  and  disposed  in  three 
ranks,  composing  the  articulations  of  a polypuiium  which  is 
pbytoVd,  dichotomous,  and  fixed  by  radicular  filaments. 

Example.  TriceUaria  tricytfiura.  Locality,  seas  ofNew 
Holland. 

This  is  the  Critic  ttirylhura  of  Lamourtmx.  The  genus 
was  established  by  Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  work  on  the  Bnt>h 
animals,  from  a species  which  differs  fiuin  the  Crinee  of 
Laniouroux  in  the  disposition  of  the  cells. 

12.  ./4caniflrrAi#. 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  united  close-set  and 
nomy  cellules,  with  a vesicle  at  the  aperture,  dii^posed  in 
two  lateral  alternate  ranks,  and  forming  the  artirulatsnns  of 
a horny,  phytoid,  dichotomous  polyparium  fixo^l  by  rudici* 
form  fibrils. 

Example.  ^oa/mreJiit  Neriitna.  Locality,  Mediterranean. 


m ■ 


'AcaBuchU  KffriUns.]  n,  Bstarkl  tiu  S,.la»tr  partk« 


This  genua  was  established  by  Lamouroux,  hut  wa.s  not 
oilopted  by  I.amarrk,  nor  by  Dr.  Fleming,  who.  according  to 
De  Blainrille,  confounds  it  with  Bi'-eUaria.  De  Blainville 
states,  however,  that  be  has  not  examined  either  of  the  t\io 
s|)ecies  which  constitute  the  genus  AoimurcAis,  but  re- 
marks that  it  seems  to  him  to  differ  too  little  fivuii  the  true 
CellaritB  to  justify-  a separation. 

13.  Bieellana, 

Animals  hydrirorm,  furnished  with  eight  simple  tcntaculu, 
and  contained  in  cellules  which  project  but  little  or  nut  at  ail. 
disposed  upon  twoalternate  ranks,  and  opening  upon  the  same 
surface  of  the  articulations  of  a cretaceous,  phytoid,  dichoto- 
mous |)olyparinm,  which  is  fixed  by  radirirorm  niumcnts. 

Example.  iUeeUana  ciliatti^  Serluturia  Locality, 

European  seas. 

This  division  of  Cellariadtt,  Cririte  of  Lamouroux,  Cel~ 
hiritp  of  l.uraarck.  was  separated  by  Dr.  Fleming,  who 
gave  it  the  denomination  of  CeUularia,  a name  preoccupied, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  Fallas  for  the  whole  family.  Instead 
of  this  name  De  Hluiiiville  proposes  that  hero  given,  and 
observes  that  Savigny,  in  the  plate  which  he  has  devoted  to 
Cfilario’  in  his  great  work  on  Egypt,  has  figured  the  solid 
part  of  four  species,  which,  being  composed  of  two  ranks  of 
cellules,  should  belong  to  tins  section. 

M.  CriWa. 

Animals  bydriform,  but.  as  to  the  rest  of  their  form,  un- 
known. contained  in  cellules  terminated  by  a projecting 
tubular  aperture,  and  disposed  upon  two  alternate  ranks  of 
the  articulations  of  a phytoVd,  dichotomous  polyparium  fixed 
by  radicular  fibrils. 

Example.  Critic  fibum^a,Stirlulariu  eAnmea,  Linmeus; 
Cdlularia  eburvec^  Pallas.  Locality,  European  seas. 

A genus  estaldished  by  Lamouroux.  but  considcr.vbly  ro 
stricted  by  Dr.  Fleming,  who  senorated  from  it  the  s{iccica 
arranged  under  Uie  genera  Trirfllaria  and  Picrllnria.  Do 
Blainville  ubsen.’es,  that  in  a rigortms  M'stcm  of  rotioiiul 
nomenclature  it  might  be  named  Tubiretiana. 

15.  GemiceUcric. 

Animals  bydriform,  contained  in  oval  cellules,  with  an 


f(>i'9tk<cltarU  liwurU.''  a,  tiu 1 1,  • jW^gSMCBlftcO. 
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oblique  Aperture,  umte<l  two  to  two  by  the  bocV,  and  form- 
ing thus  the  ArticulationA  of  a phytoTd  dichotomous  poly* 
piirium,  adhorini;  by  radiciform  fibrils. 

Example.  GeimceUaria  bursaria.  Locality,  European 
seas.  &c. 

This  is  the  S^riuUma  bunaria  of  Linnseus.  CeUtdaria 
burnaria  of  Pallas,  Dyuamena  bursana  of  Lamouroux, 
and  N'jlamia  ^ursoria  of  Fleming. 

Tho  gcMius  was  proposed  by  Savigny  in  the  plates  of  his 
grout  work  on  Egypt,  under  the  name  of  Gemetlaria.  La- 
niuuroux  establishod  it  with  the  denomination  of  Loriearia, 
an  sppcllation  changed  by  Dr.  Fleming  to  that  of  Notamia, 
because  Loriearia  bad  already  been  appropriated  to  a genus 
of  dshes.  Dr.  Fleming's  name  roust  however  give  way  to 
Suvigny's  on  tho  ground  of  priority. 

De  Hlaiiiville  ob.<terves  that  it  is  in  truth  a genus  which 
pa&ses  so  nearly  into  tho  Sertidaria  that  it  scarcely  deserves 
to  be  retained. 

1 6.  Uniallaria, 

AnicuAls  unknown,  contained  in  long  cellules  with  a ter*  i 
minal  aperture,  forming  one  to  ono  the  articulations  of  a 
calcareous  phytoi’d  polypahum,  fixed  by  radicular  fibrils.  i 
a.  Species  with  the  cellules  a little  bent.  (Genus,  Eu’ 
cratm  of  Lamouroux.)  I 

Example.  VnieeUuriadielaia,y.\\\n.  Scr/u/orra /err/ro/a.  | 
CrUulana  chelatat  Pallas.  Bucratea  chdala,  J.jimoiiruux ; | 
lurratea  loricata^  Fleming.  Locality,  Eurx>|K9uu  sca».  | 


't'air'^iUria  chclsto.] 


fi,  natural  b,n  poHion  U)ih1)r  tBafiitSM. 

/'?.  Spi*cie^  with  cellules  elongated  into  a comet  shape. 

(Genu*.  Lapica  of  Lamouroux.) 

Esuiiiplo.  UnicAlaria  Lafoyi,  Lamouroux.  I^)cality, 
hL\vi  uf  North  America. 

l..amou]oux  broke  up  this  generic  division  into  the  genera 
Eucrutea  and  hiff^ea.  Do  Blainville  says  that  UniedlaTia  ia 
easily  cliaractorixed  by  the  solitary  disposition  of  its  ecUules, 
and  that  he  had  examined  both  Eucraita  and  Lr^aea  in 
Lamouroux ‘s  collection  at  Caen,  and  found  the  differences 
of  too  little  value  to  warrant  the  separation.  Lamarck,  he 
adds,  did  not  admit  this  genus,  which  Dr.  Fleming  does. 

7.  Calsnoria,  Savigny ; (7ii/eni>s//a,  De  Blainville. 

AmroaU  unknown,  contained  in  horny  oval  cellules,  with 
an  orifice  not  terminal  but  margined,  springing  ono  from 
the  other,  end  lo  end,  or  transversely,  and  forming  a sort 
of  net-work  or  chain  applied  or  adhering  to  the  surface  of 
marine  bodies. 

Example.  Caimana  S'ov^gnyi. 

IK‘  Blaimille  obsen'cs,  that  ho  found  this  genus  indicated 
Vy  Savignv  in  the  xoologicnl  plates  of  the  great  French 
Work  on  £g>pt,  under  tlK*  name  of  Catmaria,  a name 


which,  as  ho  says,  he  has  modified  into  Calrmaila  ; hut 
he  gives  no  reason  for  this,  and  we  see  no  occasion  for  alter* 
ing  the  name  given  by  the  admirable  observer  who  first 
pointeil  out  the  generic  form.  De  Blainville  wrote  thu  cha 
racter  above  given  from  an  individual  which  he  had  found 
on  marine  productions  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  evidently  a genus  very  nearly  approaching 
to  Unicellaria,  from  which  it  difTers  only  in  the  cellules  ad- 
hering to  the  bodies  to  which  they  aru  npplie*!,  and  in  their 
not  having  a terminal  aperture,  adding,  that  it  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  genus  named  Hipjiolhoe  by  Lamouroux. 

18.  Menipaa. 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  oval  cellules  having  a 
non-terminal  aperture,  disposed  on  one  side  only  on  a single 
rank,  and  rising  dichotomously  one  from  the  other  so  is  to 
form  the  artieulations  and  branrlicH  of  n subcalcareous, 
phytoVJ,  palinated  polvparium.  fixed  by  a great  number  of 
radicular  fibrils. 

Example.  Menip<fa  hyaleeo,  Lamouroux.  Locality,  In 
diiin  sews. 


[Menipm  hynls«  ] 


«,  BKlarkl  mte  ; b,  r.  ranulr*  mafioiSed. 

This  is  one  of  the  genera  separated  fn»m  the  Cellarifr 
by  Lamouroux.  Lamarck  did  not  adopt  it : but,  as  De 
Bhunvillo  obseri'cs.  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  collult-s 
are  strongly  defined.  He  considers  it  as  approaching  (he 
Culenartee  in  the  foiyn  of  its  cells,  but  as  diflering  widely 
from  it  in  the  manner  of  their  forming  the  polvparium. 

19.  Alecto  (fossil). 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  elongated  tubular  cel- 
lules, springing  one  from  the  other,  often  dirholoinou«ly, 
with  an  oval,  subterminal,  slightly  projecting  apuriuru.  The 
cellules  are  always  in  a single  rank,  and  form  a sort  of  re- 
ticulation on  the  surface  of  marine  bodies. 

Example.  Alecto  die/tfdoma^  Lamouroux.  Locality,  the 
upper  Jurassic  limestone  of  Caan. 

A genus  established  by  Lamouroux  for  a small  fossil 
polyparium  adhering  and  creeping  as  it  were  over  fossil 
tereoratul<e,  and  having  the  disposition  of  its  cells  a good 
deal  like  those  of  the  catenarie,  whiidi  aro  also  creepers. 
De  Blainville  observes,  that  tho  genus  bat  also  at  first  sight 
a certain  number  of  relations  to  another  fossil,  vis.  Auiopora 
of  Ooldfuss. 

There  is  another  and  a pretty  species  {Aleeto  ramea,  De 
Blainville),  found  by  M.  Huot  on  a belomnite,  from  the 
chalk  of  Meudon. 

We  have  in  this  article  followed  the  arrangement  of  M. 
dc  Blainville,  ono  of  the  latest  systematic  writers  (1834)  on 
the  subject ; but  it  is  more  than  proliable  that  tho  observa- 
tions now  being  made  by  M.  Milne  Edwards,  will  produce  a 
system  founded  on  an  accurate  investigation  into  the  organi- 
ution  and  anatomy  of  these  animals  and  their  congeners. 

CBLLA'RIUS.  CRISTOPHER,  bom  at  Smalkald  in 
1538,  studied  mathematics  and  the  Oriental  languages  at 
Jena.  When  thirty  years  of  age  he  was  made  professor  of 
philosophy  and  Oriental  languages  in  the  college  of  Weis- 
senfels,  and  in  1673  was  appointed  rector  of  the  college  of 
Weimar.  Frederic  I.,  eleirtor  of  Brandenburg,  and  first 
king  of  Prussia,  having  founded  a new  academy  at  Halle  in 
Saxony,  appointed  (^llariua  professor  of  history  and  rhe- 
toric, an  appoiotioent  which  he  held  till  1 7U7,  when  he  died. 
The  work  bv  which  he  is  roost  generally  known  is  the  ‘ No- 
titia  Orbis  AntiquU’  or  ‘ Aiitient  Geography,'  first  published 
at  .Tena,  in  a smidl  l2mo..  but  considerably  enlargM  in  sub- 
sequent editions.  Tho  best  edition  is  that  of  Leipzig,  2 vola. 
4to.  1 731 . after  tho  author's  death,  with  additions  by  Schwarx. 
This  work,  though  it  had  a value  in  iu  day,  is  now  almost 
useless.  The  other  works  of  Ollarius  aro, ' Historia  Medii 
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^vi  a leniporibut  Constantini  Macrni  atl  Cinstantinopolim 
aTiinin  raptam/  Jena.  1C98;  ‘Ififttaria  Nova.  i.e.  XVI. 
ot  XVII.  San-ulorum  omn  initio  XVIII./  e<liled  by  Struve, 
J720;  ‘ Do  Laiinilute  Mudios  ct  InfimeD /Utatiu,  *ou  Anti- 
Barbarus ‘ Curm  piistcriores  de  Barbaristni*  ac  Llwraatis- 
nn*  Sormnnis  J-alini * Orlhoiiraphiu  Ijilina  cx  vetustis  mo- 
nuincntiB  fxcerpta,’ 8vo.  1*04.  reprinlc<l  at  Padua.  1739  ; 

‘ Di»!^rtatio  Inautn»™lis  Sistcna  Processiim  Jurw  Romani 
antiquum,'  4to.  1698;  ' Horte  Saroaritana*,  sive  Excerpta 
Pontaleuchi  Samantamc  veraionis,  cum  Latina  interpa'ta- 
tioue  ct  annotationibus,'  followed  by  a Samaritan  Grammar, 
1682:  • Epistol®  SamaritoncD  Sichemitarum  ad  Jobum  I.u- 
dolfiim,*  Saraai-itan  and  Latin,  16s8  ; ‘ Originos  ct  Succea- 
Biones  Comitum  Wettinensium,*  4to.  1697.  Cellarius  pub- 
li?bcd  editions  of  many  of  the  cUnssirs,  and  he  also  edited 
• B.  Fnbri  Sorani  Thesaurus  KruiHUonis  Sdndastica),’  with 
additions.  His  Academical  Diiscrialions  were  published  ol 
I^ipzig,  1712.  Hi*  son  Solomon,  who  was  a physician, 
wrote  ‘ De  Originibus  ct  Antkjuitatibus  Mcdicis,'  which 
some  have  in.>.erted  among  his  father's  works.  Andreas 
Cellarius,  a relative  of  the  former,  wrote  * Regni  Polonim 
Regionuraque  omnium  ad  id  pertinentiura  not  issima  De- 
srnptio,*  l‘2ino.,  Amsterdam,  IG59.  Balthazar  Cellarius,  a 
physician,  left  several  medical  work*. 

CKLLASTR;B'A.  [MADRIPItYLLt.EA.J 
CELLE'PORA,  [C^krculipbra.] 

CELLI'Nl.  BENVENU'TO,  w.islK>rnin  Florence,  in  the 
year  150U.  His  father  was  desirous  that  Benvenuto  should 
t)C  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  music,  but  he  ehowc<I 
so  decided  a preference  fur  the  art  of  design  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  keep  him  from  his  favourite  pursuit, 
and  ho  was  eventually  permitted  to  study  sculpture;  his 
first  essays  were  made  as  a chaser  ami  gold-worker.  The 
elder  Cellini  however  removed  his  son  from  the  person 
with  whom  be  was  working,  and  made  him  apply  closely 
to  music  till  ho  was  15  years  of  age.  when,  without  his 
father’s  consent,  Benvenuto  again  esUblisl>ed  himself  with 
a goldsmith  called  Marcone.  In  consequence  of  being  en- 
gaged in  an  affray  he  was  batushed  from  Fl'orcncc,  attd  re- 
tired for  a time  to  Siena.  He  afterwards  wont  to  Rome, 
where  he  met  with  great  encouragement  in  bis  art.  He 
relumed  however  to  his  native  city,  and  had  every  pros- 
|)«ct  of  professional  success,  when,  liis  ardent  temper  lead- 
ing him  into  a quarrel,  in  which  he  severely  woundetl  his 
antagonist,  ho  mund  it  necessary  to  disguise  himself  as  a 
friar,  and  make  his  escape  to  Rome.  It  appears  that  he  still 
cultivated  music,  for  Pope  Clement  VII.  was  so  w ell  pleased 
nt  hearing  him  pl.ay  at  a concert  that  he  took  him  into  his 
semcc,  in  the  double  capacity  of  artist  and  musician. 

'flic  talents  of  Benvenuto  were  not  confined  to  the  arts 
of  doiign  and  music:  ho  distiuguishetl  himself  in  arms, 
and.  according  to  bis  own  account,  was  equally  able  as  on 
engineer.  When  the  Constable  Duke  of  Rmrbon  laid  siege 
In  Home,  Cellini  acted  as  a soldier,  and  he  says  it  was  be 
who  killed  the  duke  as  he  attempts]  to  scale  the  city  walls. 
He  also  signalized  himself  in  the  defence  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo  ; and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Cellini  declares,  was 
killed  by  a ball  from  a cannon  which  he  pointed.  Soon 
after  this  he  left  Home,  and  made  his  peace  with  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Florence.  Ho  next  proeeeiled  to  Mantua,  and, 
through  the  interest  of  his  friend  Julio  Romano,  the  painter, 
was  noticed  favourably  by  the  duke  ; but  some  indiscretion 
obliged  him  hastily  to  quit  Mantua,  and  he  again  returned 
to  Florence,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Michel  An- 
gelo Buonarotti.  At  the  pope’s  invitation  Benvenuto  again 
went  to  Rome,  whore  he  net  with  great  encouragement, 
and.  among  other  distinctions,  received  the  appointment 
of  engraver  to  the  mint.  In  consequence  however  of  the 
ill  olfices  and  calumny  of  one  Pompeo  of  Milan,  he  lost 
his  place,  and  was  even  airestod  for  reAising  to  give  up  a 
work  he  was  engaged  upon.  A curious  instance  of  Cellini's 
Weakness  occurs  at  this  time,  in  the  fact  of  his  devoting 
himself  to  necromancy  in  the  hope  of  rocovering  his  mis- 
tress. who  had  withdrawn  to  Naples.  Having  quarrelled 
with  one  Ik'tiedetto,  whom  he  woundetl  severely,  and  licing 
denounced  moreover  as  having  kilknl  one  Tobia,  of  Mdnn, 
the  pupc  issued  orders  to  have  him  apprehended,  and  exe- 
cuteii  on  the  s}K>t : but  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  Naples,  where,  os  the  promiAesof  the 
necromancer  had  assured  him,  he  mot  his  rai«trc«s  Angelica. 
II*t  was  kindly  received  by  the  vipcroy.  who  wished  to  keep 
him  in  bis  service,  but  finding  himseif  di'ceived  hy  the  fair 
Angelica,  or  hex  mother,  Celhni  qouted  Naples  and,  under 


Cardinal  Ippolilo  de'  Mudici's  protection,  rctumctl  to  Rome 
and  ohtainetl  the  i^Kipe's  pardon.  In  15.34  his  great  patron 
l*o|Mj  Clement  VII.  died;  but  Benvenuto's  well  known 
talents  had  now  secured  him  many  liberal  and  powerful 
friends.  He  says,  in  his  life  of  himself,  that  on  his  return 
from  St.  Peter's,  where  ho  went  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  dead 
pontiff,  he  met  Pum]>co.  uho  had  falsely  accused  him  of  tho 
death  of  Tobia  of  Milan,  and  that  a quarrel  ensued,  which 
ended  in  his  hilling  his  adversary  ; but  he  adds,  exultingly, 
ho  was  protected  from  any  evil  consequences  by  the  iii- 
tore*t  of  his  patrons,  the  Cardinal*  Cornaro  and  Medici ; and 
Paul  III.,  the  new  pope,  desiring  to  have  him  in  his  service, 
gave  him  his  pardon,  and  also  reinstated  him  in  his  situation 
uf  engraver  to  the  mint.  About  this  time  he  unfortunately 
excited  the  enmity  ofPier'  Luigi,  the  pope'snatural  son,  who 
endeavoured  to  hare  him  assas.Mnated,  but  Cellini  having 
intelligence  of  the  design,  made  his  escape  to  Florence, 
w'here  the  grand  duke  received  him  with  every  mark  of 
kindness,  and  appointed  him  master  of  the  mint.  The  po|io 
bowtiver,  anxious  to  have  him  in  Rome,  sent  to  itniiu  bim 
back,  and  Cellini  again  ventured  to  cstablihli  himself  iu  that 
city  ; w here  he  remained  till  ho  was  recommended  to  try  his 
native  air  as  the  only  means  of  recovering  from  a severe 
illness.  He  returned  however  to  the  pope's  service,  and  was 
appointed  to  carry  the  presents  which  were  made  by  hts 
holiness  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V..  on  his  visiting  Rome. 
Cellini  some  time  affer  this  resolved  to  visit  France,  and, 
passing  through  Padua,  visited  Cardinal  Bumbo.  On 
arriving  in  Franco  he  was  most  graciously  received  by 
Francis  I.,  who  offered  to  take  him  into  his  service,  but  being 
seized  with  illness  he  felt  a dislike  to  the  country,  aim 
rctumo<l  to  Rome  by  Ferrara,  where  lie  was  botiuurably 
treated  by  the  reigning  duke.  On  arriving  at  Rome  he 
was  accused  by  his  servant  of  having  robbed  the  castlo  of 
St.  Angelo,  during  the  war.  uf  immense  treasures,  which 
Ic<l  to  his  arrest  and  imprisonment.  He  was  much  perse- 
cutcii  on  this  occasion  by  Pier'  Luigi,  the  pope’s  son,  who 
intluenced  bis  father  to  continue  Benvenuto  in  prison  ; a 
resolution  in  which  the  pope  was  confirmed  from  pique  at 
tho  French  king’s  intercession  in  his  favour.  At  length, 
with  great  ingenuity,  and  after  considerable  difficulties,  ho 
effected  his  escape,  and  proceeded  to  bis  kind  friend,  Car- 
dinal C^maru,  who  received  and  concealcfl  him  fur  sumo 
time  ; but  his  eminence  being  afterwards  induced  to  deliver 
him  up  to  the  pope,  he  was  committed  a second  time  to 
prison,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  severity.  Ho 
acquaint*  us,  tliat  after  ho  had  bebn  couflne<l  some  time  he 
had  a vision,  which  assured  him  of  his  speedy  liberation. 

At  a banquet  at  which  the  pojio  entertained  tho  cardinal 
of  Ferrara,  on  his  return  from  the  Court  of  France,  his  emi- 
nence succeeded  in  procuring  Cellini's  pardon  and  enUrge- 
moiit,  upon  which  he  immediate)^'  finished  a fine  cup  fur  tho 
cardinal,  and  employed  himself  in  other  works;  as  a ^’enus 
and  Cupid.  Ampbitrite  and  Tritons,  and  other  performances. 

He  accumpanicil  the  cardinal  back  to  Paris,  where  he  met 
with  a most  gradous  reception  from  the  king,  but  being 
offered  by  the  cardinal  what  be  conceived  too  low  a salary 
' for  his  work,  he  left  Paris  abniptly,  intending  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  oven  proceeded  sumu 
way  when  he  was  overtaken  by  those  sent  in  pursuit  of  bim, 
and  brought  back  to  Francis  I.  The  king  settled  a handsome 
salary  upon  him,  and  gave  him  an  order  to  make  various 
large  statues  for  him  in  silver.  But  he  had  now  the  mis- 
fortune to  oSend  Madame  d'Estampes,  the  king's  favourite, 
who  did  all  in  her  power  to  disgust  him,  and  to  excite  tho 
king  against  him.  With  this  view  she  encouraged  Prima- 
tiecio,  who  was  then  at  the  Court  of  France,  aM  set  him 
up  as  a rival  to  Benvenuto:  be  was  also  engageil  in  a 
law-suit,  but  finding  bimseir,  as  be  says,  much  troubled  and 
persecuted  by  the  delays  of  the  law,  he  had  recourse  to  his 
sword,  which  iiilimidated  hi*  adversaries,  and  put  an  end  u> 
tho  suit.  The  Favourite  still  continuing  to  persecute  him, 
he  begged  permission  of  the  king  to  leave  Franco.  On  his 
return  to  Florence,  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  de'  Mwlici  ro- 
ceived  him  with  marks  of  attention,  and  gave  him  a studio 
to  exercise  his  profession  in.  where  he  commenced  bis  cole 
brated  Perseus ; but  being  offcnde<l  at  some  conduct  of 
the  grand  duke's  aervanl*.  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Titian,  Sansovino,  and  other  celo- 
hratod  artists.  Returning  once  more  to  Florence,  he  pro 
eeeded.  though  ilowlv,  fbr  want  of  means,  with  bis  Perseus, 
which  at  last  he  finislied. 

On  tho  duke’i  declaring  war  against  the  inhabitants  of 
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Sient,  Benvenuto  was  employed  to  repair  the  fortifications 

of  Florence, 

After  his  Perseus  was  exposed  to  public  view,  bis  success 
was  so  g^reat  that  lie  undertook,  in  Kraliiude,  a pil(;nmagc 
to  Volombrosa  and  C’amaldoli.  Ho  was  now  employed 
upon  many  important  works.  The  contest  between  him 
and  BandinclU  for  a stntuc  in  marble  of  Neptune  is  well 
known  ; it  is  said  that  the  cha^in  cause<l  by  tho  prefe- 
rence given  to  Cellini's  desi(;n  caused  the  death  of  the 
rival  sculptor.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  duchess,  who  was 
Benvenuto's  enemy,  preventcl  his  having  the  work,  and 
it  was  given  to  .\mmanali.  He  had  soi>n  alter  an  opportu- 
nity of  regaining  tho  duchess's  goo<l  opinion,  by  presenting 
to  her  and  the  duke  a marble  crucifix,  a work  mentiontni 
and  highly  extolled  by  Vasari  iji  his  Life  of  Cellini.  Ho 
was  about  thU  time  invited  by  Catharine  do'  Mcdiri  to  go  to 
France,  to  superintend  a monument  to  tho  memory  of  her 
husband,  Henry  II.,  but  the  grand  duke  desiring  to  retain 
him  in  his  employment,  the  (luccn  dowager  rolinquished 
her  proposal,  and  Cellini  did  not  again  quit  Italy.  He  died 
in  Florence  on  the  IStliof  February,  1570,  anti  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  the  S.  Annunxiata. 

Tho  works  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  may  bo  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  first,  for  which  he  is  roost  celebrated,  comprises 
his  smaller  productions  in  metal,  the  embossed  decorations 
of  shields,  cups,  salvers,  ornamented  sword  and  dagger  hilts, 
clasps,  medals,  and  coins,  in  which  he  showed  great  skill  in 
composition,  and  excellence  in  the  details  of  execution. 
The  second  includes  his  larger  works,  as  a sculptor,  and  a 
reference  to  his  bnmxc  group  of  Pei-seus,  with  the  head  of 
Medusa,  in  the  Piazza  del  Gran’  Dura,  in  Florence,  will  be 
sutiU‘i«*nt  to  illustrate  his  merit  in  the  higher  walk  of  bis 
art.  He  also  executed  some  fine  portraits. 

U might  be  expected,  from  tho  constant  employment  Cel- 
lini had,  wherever  his  uncertain  and  roving  habits  induced 
him  to  settle  even  for  a short  time,  that  a greater  number 
of  his  highly-finished  works  would  be  found  in  collections. 
Their  rarity  must  doubtless  be  acraunted  fur  by  the  temp- 
tation which  the  intrinsic  value  of  tho  materials  in  which 
he  usually  exercised  his  talents  offered  to  tasteless  cupidity ; 
and  which  often  no  doubt  led  to  the  destruction  of  fine 
specimens  of  art  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  or  silver  in  which 
they  were  workwl. 

Tho  life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  written  by  himself,  is,  in 
its  class,  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  biographies 
extant.  It  not  only  contains  very  full  information  res(>ectiiig 
the  life  and  professional  pursuits  of  an  extraordinary  indi- 
vjduali  and  describes  all  ranks  of  persons  with  whom  he 
was  cunacctoil  during  a long  and  busy  career,  but  furnishes 
a lively  and  no  doubt  tolerably  accurate  picture  uf  the  slate 
of  society  during  tho  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Oiiini's  vanity  and  sulf-satisfuction,  displayed  throughout 
tlie  work,  arc  excessive  and  highly  ludicrous;  ami,  candid 
or  reckless,  he  docs  not  disguise  the  excesses  into  which 
an  ardent  temperament  and  ungovemed  passions  too  fre- 
quently urge<l  him.  To  tlto  dishonour  of  those  who  held  the 
reins  of  government,  and  especially  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  bis  narrative  shows  how  cosily  crime  was  over- 
looker! when  the  delinquent  had  talents  (either  useful  or 
agreeable  to  his  judges)  to  plead  in  his  behalf,  or  courtly 
interest  to  protect  him  from  the  just  oonse<[uenccs  of  a dis- 
regard of  the  laws. 

The  beat  odition  of  Cellini’s  life  is  entitled  ‘ Vita  di  Ben- 
venuto Cellini  da  lui  medesimo  scritta,  &c.  &c.  da  Gio.  P. 
Carpani,'  whose  notes  are  valuable,  2 vols.  8vo.  1812.  There 
is  a translation  into  English  by  W.  Roscoe.  Cellini  also 
wrote  a treatise  on  various  branches  of  his  art. 

CELLULA^CEA.  FCkphalopoda.] 

CELLULAR  TISSUE,  one  of  the  primary  substances 
of  the  animal  organisation,  tho  simplest  mrm  of  membrane, 
that  which  is  conceived  to  constitute  the  original  structure 
from  which  all  the  others  are  produced.  It  is  more  exten- 
sively diffused  than  any  other  animal  substance,  and  may  be 
considered  as  forming  tho  basis  of  the  animal  body.  * When 
in  thin  slices,  cellular  membrane  appears  as  a semi-trans- 
parent or  colourless  substance ; when  examined  in  thicker 
masses  it  is  of  a whitish  or  greyish  colour.  It  consists  of 
minute  threads,  which  cross  each  otlter  in  every  po^AibIe  di- 
rection, leaving  spaces  between  them,  and  thus  forming  a 
mesh  or  net  work,  not  unlike  the  spider's  web.‘  The  inter- 
spai'es  between  the  threads  are  not.  properly  speaking,  cells, 
for  there  are  no  such  distinct  partitions  as  the  term  cull  im- 
plies. Tho  cellular  appearance  from  which  this  tissue  de- 


rives its  name,  results  from  the  intersection  of  its  component 
threads  or  fibres  in  every  possible  direction.  ‘Those  Inter- 
spaces during  life  and  in  the  state  of  health  arc  filled  with  a 
thin  exhalation  of  an  aqueous  nature,  a vapour  rather  than 
a fluid,  rendering  and  keeping  the  tissue  moist.  This  vapour 
consists  of  the  thinner  part  of  the  blood,  which  is  |>oured 
into  the  intcrstical  spaces  by  a process  of  secretion.  When 
occupying  these  spaces  it  makes  no  long  abode  within  them, 
but  is  speedily  removed  by  the  process  of  absorption.  In 
health  these  two  operations  exactly  balance  each  other,  so 
that  there  is  no  accumulation  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  but 
merely  enough  is  elTused  to  keep  the  tissue  always  in  a slate 
of  suppleness.’  Tho  cellular  thread  or  fibre  is  capable  of 
great  extension  and  is  highly  elastic ; and  some  of  the  most 
important  purposes  which  it  serves  in  the  economy  depend 
upon  its  property  of  elasticity. 

When  examined  by  the  microscope,  the  comjKinent  threads 
of  tho  cellular  tissue  appear,  acconling  to  some  observer*,  to 
consist  of  minute  particles  of  a globular  figure  : according 
to  others,  the  fibres,  which  are  very  distinct,  are  not  com- 
posed of  globules,  although  globular  bodies  are  seen  at  irre- 
gular distances,  eitlier  singly  or  clustered  ti^clher;  but 
such  globules  never  present  a linear  arrangement.  Tlie 
threads  consist,  it  is  conceis'ed,  of  coagulated  and  condensed 
albumen.  When  arranged  in  the  form  of  membrane  so  as 
to  constitnte  cellular  tivme,  these  threads  are  everywhere 
penetrated  by  arteries,  veins,  absorbents,  and  nerves,  endow- 
ing the  tissue  with  properties  truly  vital.  These  vjtal  pro- 
perties are  certainly  possesse<l  in  n less  degree  by  cellular 
tissue  than  by  any  other  organizeil  substance;  yet,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  it  is  tho  seat  of  at  least  two  vital  pro- 
perties, secretion  and  absorption.  However,  tho  most  mani- 
fest and  perhaps  the  most  important  purpm'es  which  this 
tissue  serves  in  the  economy,  depend  ujKm  its  physical  pro- 
perties of  cohesion,  flexibility,  extensibility,  ann  elasticity. 

It  is  proved  by  minute  and  accurate  dissection,  that  cel- 
lular tissue  is  continue<l  «ninierrupto<lly  all  os’er  the  body, 
and  hence  that  it  constitutes  the  common  bond  of  union 
between  the  different  regions  into  which  the  body  is  dividcil, 
and  the  several  organs  contained  in  them.  At  the  same 
time  it  enters  very  largely  into  the  composition  of  all  tho 
organic  soliils,  many  of  which  are  entirely  composed  of  this 
substance  variously  modified  and  arranged. 

In  this  manner  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  body  con- 
sists of  two  portions,  one  of  which  fills  up  tho  interstices 
which  are  left  between  the  various  organs,  and  thus  unites 
them  with  each  other:  an*l  the  other  portion  closely  sur- 
rounds the  organs,  pcnotrnte.s  into  their  interior,  and  contri- 
butes largely  to  their  formation.  The  first,  called  the  com- 
mon or  external  cellular  tissue,  has  the  general  extent  and 
figure  of  the  bo<ly,  constituting  (he  mould  of  its  individual 
parts  ; the  second,  termed  the  special  or  internal  cellular 
tissue,  envelop*  the  individual  organs  and  enters  as  a con- 
stituent element  into  their  structure.  The  quantity  of  tho 
first  is  by  no  means  tho  same  in  all  the  parts  of  the  body. 
Considerable  masses  of  it  arc  accumulatea  wherever  there  is 
extensive  motion,  as  in  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  at  tho 
flexures  of  the  joints,  in  tho  palm  of  tho  hand,  before  tho 
ankle,  and  in  the  sole  of  the  fU)t.  Still  larger  masses  of  it 
are  collected  in  the  great  cavities  and  surround  tho  viscera, 
as  the  liver,  the  pancreas,  the  kidneys.  &c.  Its  density  is 
widely  different  in  different  8iluati«ins;  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  it  is  firmer  and  closer  in  its 
texture  than  around  the  liver  or  the  kidney ; and  in  some 
places  its  densitv  is  so  great  that  it  constitutes  a peculiar 
structure  termcil  fascia  ; as  under  the  skin  of  the  al>domen, 
in  the  perinaum,  at  tho  side  of  the  neck,  and  around  the  fore- 
arm and  the  thigh.  It  becomes  finer  ns  it  divides  and  sub- 
divides, in  order  to  include  the  more  delicate  organs.  Ihus 
the  sheath  which  it  forms  to  envelope  the  muscular  favri- 
cuius  is  of  a co-irser  toxluro  than  that  which  it  affords  to  the 
muscular  fibre,  and  the  covering  which  it  gives  to  the  trunk 
of  the  nerve  of  the  extremities  is  firmer  and  denser  than  that 
which  it  spreads  around  the  soft  and  delicate  nen*c  of  sense. 
(Grainger  and  Craigio's  Elements  of  General  Anatomy, 
and  Souihwood  Smith's  Philof>j>hy  of  Heallh.) 

CELLUL.\.R  TISSUE  is  that  kind  of  elementary  or- 
ganic matter  in  plants  which  answers  to  the  flesh  in  animals. 
It  forms  the  parenchymatous  and  pulpy  parts,  and  all  those 
which  are  allied  to  them.  It  may  be  said  to  constitute  tho 
basis  of  vegetation.  m.^'crl>ciug  abbent  from  any  plants,  often, 
as  in  mosses,  forming  their  entire  substance,  and  always 
being  that  among  which  tho  woody  and  vascular  tissuea 
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|HSJietn\te.  The  pitli,  the  soft  parts  of  the  bark,  the  preen  1 
wob  ihul  lies  between  the  veins  uf  the  Icavest  the  tiesh  of 
fruit,  &CC.  &c.,  consist  of  relhilar  tUsue.  When  examined 
with  a microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  little  vesicles  of 
seinitranaparent  matter,  adhering  with  considerable  tenacity, 
and  varying  in  Hguro  from  that  of  a spheroid  to  a rhom- 
buidal  dodecahedron,  and  thenee  to  prismatical  and  other 
forms.  It  U probable  that  all  the  other  kinds  of  tissue  are 
developments  or  modifications  of  this;  fur  in  most  seeds  it 
is  the  only  kind  which  exists  in  the  embryo,  and  yet  imme- 
diately  after  germination  commences,  both  woody  tubes  and 
spiral  vessels  make  their  appinirance.  We  must,  therefore, 
conclude  cither  that  those  organs  are  modifications  of  cel- 
lular tissue  or  that  they  are  sponlanuoUHly  generated.  For 
u full  account  of  the  varieties  and  uses  of  this  kind  of  tissue, 
see  l.imlley's  lutroJuftion  tn  liotuny,  second  erlition. 

CELO'SIA,  a genus  of  amaranlaeeous  plants,  compre- 
hending the  (lowers  which  gardeners  call  t*ockscombs,  on 
account  of  the  crested  lluttened  appearance  of  their  inllores- 
cjjnco.  The  calyx  consists  of  five  narrow  sharp-pointed 
sc|ials,  surroundi^  by  some  bracts  of  the  same  suape  and 
Colour  as  themselves.  The  sUmens  aro  five,  and  uniterl 
into  a plaited  cup.  The  capsule  is  membranous,  one-celled. 
opens  oy  a transverse  fissure,  and  contains  two  or  three 
seeds.  The  leaves  arc  always  alternate.  Only  two  species 
are  cultivated,  namely  C.  cristatu  and  C.  coccinra. 

C.  criitata,  the  common  cockscomb,  is  said  to  bo  a native 
of  the  East  Indies,  but  it  is  mure  probable  that  it  came  ori- 
giiiully  from  either  .lapan  or  China,  for  it  is  only  aeon  in 
garilens  in  tho  East  Indies.  It  varies  in  reganl  both  to 
stature  and  colour,  some  of  the  sorts  l>eing  as  much  as  two 
feet  high,  while  olliers  do  not  exceed  six  inches ; in  colour 
it  is  seen  with  deep  blood-rud,  purple,  and  yellowish-while 
combs;  tbe  latter,  however,  is  seldom  cultivated  now. 

C.coccinea  is  by  no  means  su  striking  a plant  as  the 
hist  in  au)>earance,  fur  it  forms  little  or  no  crest ; but  it 
bears  its  nowers  in  panided  spikes.  It  also  is  said  to  be 
a native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  varies  with  purple  and 
silvery  or  yellow  (lowers. 

Nothing  can  be  more  easy  of  cultivation  than  these 
(lowers;  and  they  are  ca{iable  of  being  brought  to  an  cx- 
traonlinary  size  by  good  management.  Mr.  Knight,  the 
President  of  the  bortu'uUural  S^jcieiy,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  method  he  pursued  to  procure  a spe- 
riuien  uf  C.  cristata  uf  the  extraordinary  sl^e  of  eighteen 
inches  in  width,  seven  indies  in  height,  and  of  the  most 
iiiUnise  colour.  *In  cultivating  these  )ilants,  I have  treated 
them  precisely  ns  I do  my  pine  apple  plniiU,  having  in 
some  res|)ccts  a similar  object  in  view ; for  in  both  a 
single  fruit-.stalk  of  groat  strength  is  requisite,  the  pro- 
trusion uf  which  should  be  retarded  as  long  us  poxsiblu  c.un* 
sistently  with  the  rapid  growth  uf  the  plant.  The  compo»t 
I employed  was  the  must  nutritive  and  stimiilaling  that  I 
could  apply,  consisting  of  one  jiart  of  uiifermeiited  horse 
dung,  frei^h  from  the  stable  and  without  litter,  uno  part  uf 
burnt  turf,  one  part  of  decayed  leaves,  and  two  parts  of 
green  turf,  the  latter  being  in  lumps  of  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  tn  keep  the  mass  so  huUuw  that  tlie  water  might 
have  free  liberty  to  escape,  and  the  air  to  enter.  Manure 
was  also  given  in  a liquid  state  by  steeping  pigeon  dung  in 
the  water,  which  was  given  very  freely.  The  plants  were 
put,  whilst  very  small,  into  pots  of  four  inches  in  diameter, 
uiid  three  inches  deep;  as  soon  as  their  roots  had  reached 
the  sides  of  the  iiuts.  and  before  they  had  becumo  in  any 
degree  malted,  they  were  transplanted  into  puts  of  a foot  in 
diameter,  and  al>out  nine  inches  deep.  Particular  attention 
w.-is  paid  to  the  state  of  the  routs,  fur  I have  reason  to  think 
that  the  cumpn>s<<ion  of  them  in  the  pot  has,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, u tendency  to  accelerate  tbe  floweriug  of  plants. 
Uiiiler  this  moile  of  treatment  the  plants  became  large  and 
strong  before  they  showed  a disfiosjlion  to  bloasom , they 
usually  divide  into  many  branches  (as  (he  ptne-anple  plant 
will  also  do),  which  will  greatly  iiijui'c  tbeui,  if  due  atten- 
tion be  not  paid  to  remove  the  side  branches  w hen  very 
young.  Mv  planhi  were  at  all  times  m placed  that  their 
leaves  reached  within  a few  inches  of  the  glass,  and  they 
Were  subjected  to  the  same  beat  (from  7(P  to  100°)  during 
the  summer  as  my  nine-apple  planU.’ 

CE'LSIUS,  A^JliREW,  born  1701,  at  U]>»a1,  died  17-14. 
lie  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  father  (or  unde)  Glaus 
CeUiUH,  Mi;0-I756,  a theologian,  or  with  his  grandfather 
Magnus  Nicholas  Celsius,  I6J1-167P.  a mathematician  and 
iMilauist.  Andrew  Celsius  joined  Mauperluia  and  his  asso- 


ciates in  the  measurement  of  the  Lapland  degree,  and  after- 
wards built  an  ob&ervatory  at  Upsal.  He  was  the  first  who 
employed  the  centigrade  thermometer.  He  wrote  various 
works,  of  which  it  w ill  be  worth  whilo  to  note,  I.  his  astro- 
nomical and  metHorological  observations  in  the  Upsal  Acta 
Literaria ; 2.  his  collection  of  tho  aurom  borealcs  observed 
in  his  time  in  Sweden,  under  the  title  * CCCXVI  Qbserva- 
tiuncs  de  Luminc  Iforeali.  Nuremberg,'  1733. 

CELSUS,  AURE'MUS*  CORNE'LIUS.  appears  to 
have  lived  in  the  Augustan  age,  but  this  point  is  by  no 
means  settled : and,  as  Le  Clerc  observes,  some  suppose 
him  to  have  lived  under  Tiberius,  Caligula.  Nero,  or  even 
Trajan.  Yet  there  is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  our  sup- 
position. Columella,  who  wrote  under  Claudius,  speaks  of 
' Julius  Atticus  el  Cornelius  Cclsus,  releberriroi  letatis  nos- 
(rw  BUclores.'  (Der  He  Huslicu.  bb.  ill.  cap.  17.)  And  in 
another  place  he  says, ' Nustrorum  lemporum  Curnelius  Cel- 
aus  totum  corpus  disciplinco  quiuque  hbris  complexus  est.’ 
ilbid.,  lib.  i.  rap.  1.)  Again  (Jelsus,  in  his  preface,  after 
mentioning  Asclepiades,  says,  ‘ Ex  cujna  successoribiit 
Themison  nuper  ipse  quo<]ue  qusdam  in  senecluie  do- 
tlexit.’  Now  wo  know  that  Asdepiadei  was  a contempo- 
rary of  Cicero  ; and  Flmy  tells  us  (xxix.  I),  that  Themison 
was  a diseiplc  of  Asclepiades.  We  may  therefore  not  un- 
reasonably com  Uirle  with  Dr.  Milligan,  that  Celsos  was  a 
cunleinporary  of  Horace  and  Ovid.  This  proh.-ibility  is 
strengtlieneii  by  his  style,  which  resembles  that  of  the  W.sl 
writers  uflhc  Angu.'itati  oge. 

Nor  1ms  the  profe-vsion  of  CeUus  been  thought  to  bo  per- 
fecUy  ascertained;  for  it  has  been  conje<‘tured  that  he  was 
not  a (wacliciil  pliyMcian.  but  an  amateur,  who  wrote  upon 
physic  os  lorming  a part  of  philosophy.  The  observations 
of  Cedsus.  however,  uit  the  most  practical  points,  exhibit  such 
familiarity  with  the  subject,  tliat  it  is  imposaible  to  suppose 
they  could  have  proceeded  from  any  but  an  actual  physi- 
cian ; and  iliera  are  several  passages  in  his  work  which  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  refer  to  any  thing  but  his  own  prac- 
ti(«.  Thus  after  mentioning  the  method  adopted  by  He- 
roclides  of  Tarenlum  in  cases  of  adhesion  of  tne  eyelid  to 
the  eyeball,  he  remarks,  that  he  did  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  it  succesatul  in  a singlo  instance  (lib.  vii.  7). 

CelsuB  wrote  treatises  on  agriculture,  rhetoric,  and  mili- 
tary affairs,  as  well  os  on  medicine  ; but  all  have  been  lo-t 
except  the  treatise  * De  MudiciiiS,'  and  some  fragments  of 
his  work  on  rhetoric,  published  by  Sextus  Popmn.  The 
work  on  medicine  consists  of  eight  books:  the  first  gives  a 
brief  account  of  the  history  of  medicine,  ami  of  the  regi- 
men to  be  observed  by  |)crsoiis  of  various  constitutions : 
the  m;cond.  of  prognosis  and  diet;  the  third,  of  tho  tn>at- 
lUtiiit  of  general  <liseascs  by  diet;  the  fourth,  of  the  treat- 
ment of  partial  diseodus ; the  fifth,  of  medicines  and  dis- 
eobcs  to  be  treated  by  them  ; tho  sixth,  of  the  treatment 
uf  local  diseases  by  medicine  ; the  seventh,  of  surgical 
operations;  the  eighth,  of  the  bones,  with  tbeir  diseases, 
fractures,  and  dislocations.  Hippocrates  and  Asrlcpiades 
are  the  chief  authors  whom  CeUus  follows.  Ho  copies 
llic  former  when  he  treats  of  prognosis  and  of  various 
surgical  o|>cniiious,  where  he  tranblatea,  word  for  word,  a 
great  number  of  passages ; owing  to  which  circumstance 
he  has  been  callea  the  Latin  Hippocrates.  But  in  other 
points  he  rather  preferred  Asclepiades ; whence  be  has 
been  clos-sed  by  some  in  the  sect  of  methodists.  But  nut 
to  mention  tlie  pcrfocl  impartiality  with  which  he  speaks 
of  the  three  principal  sects  existing  in  his  time,  namely,  the 
empirics,  diiginutics,  and  nietlio<U»ts  (lib.  i.,  Pref.).  Iiih 
practice  shows  that  he  was  not  a blind  adberent  of  any 
party.  CeUus  merited  the  praise  of  an  eclectic  physician, 
and  followed  the  sect  to  whicblie  seemato  incline,  only  »o  far 
as  they  followed  nature.  In  opposition  to  Hippocrates,  but  in 
cunfurinily  with  Asclepiades,  Cvlsus  rejects  tho  doctrine  of 
critical  dav-st,  which  Uc  sujiposes  to  be  on  oiri.liout  uf  the 
Pythagorean  numbers.  Nor  did  ho  copy  llippocratcK  in 
the  great  question  of  bleeiling,  which  he  Used  far  nion* 
frequently.  ‘It  is  not  new,'  soys  CeUus.  'to  take  blonil 
from  a vein:  but  to  do  m>  in  almost  every  disease  U iiew' 
So  it  is  an  old  practice  to  bleed  young  iiersuiis.  and  wnmt  ii 
who  are  not  pregnant;  btit  it  is  uiiiy  of  late  that  boys  and  old 
men.  and  pregnant  women,  have  been  bled  ; os  the  ancients 
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were  of  opinion  that  the  earliest  and  latest  Mriods  of  life 
ctiuM  not  bear  this  remedy,  and  wore  persuaded  that  a prcg< 
iiant  woman  thus  treated  must  miscarry.  But  ex|)cricnce 
irterNsards  showed,  that  no  one  of  theso  rules  was  without  an 
exccpiiou,  uml  that  other  points  were  more  doser\ing  of  ot> 
teniion,  in  order  to  rcj'ulato  the  treatment.  For  tho  import' 
snt  point  is  not  whether  the  patient  is  pregnant,  or  what  is 
his  age,  hut  wlmt  is  his  strength.  Thus  if  a young  man  is 
weakly,  or  a woman  who  is  not  pregnant  is  not  strong,  vene* 
section  is  injurious;  for  it  will  destroy  any  remains  of 
strength.  But  a vigorous  hoy,  a robust  old  man,  ora  strong 
pregnant  woman,  may  be  bled  with  safety.  Yet  an  un»kil- 
ful  physician  may  be  very  much  deceived  in  these  points, 
because  these  stages  of  life  are  commonly  defleient  in  Nigour, 
and  a pregnant  woman  requires  strength  after  the  termi* 
nation  of  the  medical  treatment  to  maintain  not  only  herself 
but  her  offspring.'  {De  Med,  hb.  ii.,  10.) 

Cetsus  blud  in  fever  when  the  symptoms  were  violent,  the 
skin  red,  and  the  veins  full ; in  pleurisy  ; in  poripncumotiy 
if  the  patient  was  strong,  but  if  not,  dry  cupping  was  to  he 
employed;  in  paralysis;  in  convulsions;  in  dyspnoea,  when 
.t  threatened  tuffucalion  ; in  apoplexy  ; in  cases  of  unbear* 
able  pain  ; in  internal  contusions  ; in  spitting  or  vomiting 
of  blood  ; and  in  all  acute  diseases,  when  he  tliought  that 
the  patient  had  loo  much  blood.  lie  also  bled  in  cachexia. 
These  instances  show  that  ho  bled  more  frequently  than 
As4’lepiudes,  but  not  more  frequently  than  rooilom  proiui' 
tiouers,  uxcepting  indeed  in  tho  article  of  cachexia.  Cclsus 
Used  cupping  glasses,  both  with  and  witliout  scariUcation ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  be  does  not  speak  of  leeches, 
though  they  wero  used  by  Themison. 

As  CelsuH  differed  from  Hippocrates  on  tho  subject  of 
bleeding,  so  ho  did  likewise  on  that  of  purging.  After  re* 
U).irking  that  the  antients  purged  utid  administered  clysters 
;n  almost  every  disease,  he  sni  s that  aperients  injure  the 
stomach,  ami  that  the  patient  isweaki-ncd  if  the  bowels  arc  too 
much  relaxed,  cither  by  medicine  or  clysters ; and  ho  recom- 
mends the  practitioner  to  abstain  from  their  uso  in  fever. 

The  first  four  books  also  direct  the  method  of  employing 
gestation,  friction,  baths,  fomentations,  and  the  sudorific 
treatment.  As  to  diet,  patients  are  to  abstain  from  eating 
and  drinking  at  the  beginning  of  their  maladies,  but  they 
must  afterwanis  take  food  in  moderate  quantities. 

Among  tho  numerous  remedies  contained  in  tho  fifth  and 
sixth  books,  but  few  are  to  bo  taken  internally  ; by  far  tho 
greater  number  are  unguents,  plasters,  cataplasms,  &c. 
Among  tho  exceptions  are  three  antidotes;  the  first  is  a 
compound  of  opium  (JacrtfmtB  papaveris)  and  aromatics; 
the  second,  called  ambrosia,  and  said  to  have  been  composed 
Tor  one  of  the  Ptolemies  by  Zopyrus,  consists  of  arotnstics 
without  opium  : tho  third,  again,  contains  opium,  and  is  the 
famous  Mithridato,  by  whiuh  Milbridates  is  said  to  have 
secured  himself  against  poison.  This  remedy  preserved  its 
reputation  for  2000  years,  and  may  be  still  said  to  sumvo 
. n the  confeetio  opii. 

Tho  seventh  and  eighth  books  give  a very  favourable 
idea  of  the  progress  which  surgery  hail  made  in  tho  Augus- 
tan age.  The  operation  of  lithotomy,  as  described  by  CcUus, 
has  been  much  praised  and  very  extensively  adopted.  Mr. 
Samuel  Cooper  observ'os  that  it  was  longer  practised  than 
ull  the  other  methods,  ‘ having  been  continued  to  tho  rom- 
rocncement  of  tho  sixteenth  century ; and  it  was  performed 
at  Bimrdcaux,  Paris,  and  other  places  in  France,  on  patients 
of  111)  ages  by  Raoux,  even  so  late  ns  150  years  ago.  Frere 
Jacques  occosionnllv  had  recourse  to  it;  and  it  was  sucreiis* 
fully  executed  by  lleistor  (part  ii.,  chap.  140).  A modem 
author  recommends  it  always  to  be  preferred  on  boys  under 
fourteen.'  (Allan,  p.  12.)  (Swrgico/ art.  ‘ Litliolomy.’) 

Among  the  roost  remarkable  points  in  this  division  of  his 
work  we  may  mention  the  account  of  cataract,  and  the  ope- 
ration with  the  needlo  for  its  cure  (lib.  vil.,  7);  the  two- 
fold treatment  of  goitre  by  caustic,  and  extirpation  (vii.,  13) ; 
tupping  in  <lrop:sy  (vii.,  15);  the  restoration  of  the  prepuce 
in  the  circumcised  (vil.,  25) ; the  employment  of  the  cathe- 
ter ivii.,  26j ; manual  delivery  in  eases  whore  the  child  is 
dead  (vii.,  ; and  the  treatment  of  fVnetures  an<l  dislo- 
cations in  the  last  book.  Nor  will  the  account  given  by 
Celsus  of  tho  structure  of  the  human  body  fail  to  surprise 
tho?c  who  have  been  told  that  thi  antients  were  ignorant  of 
unalomy. 

The  pvincejrs  editio  of  Celsus  is  that  of  Nii  olaus,  Florent., 
1478.  The  be^l  editions  are  those  of  Krause,  I>eipz.,  1 7(i<J ; 
of  Targa;  of  Vallart,  Lutet.,  1772;  tho  8vo.  edition  printed  | 


at  T>eydcn  in  1746;  and  the  ono  edited  by  Dr.  Milligan, 
second  edit.,  Edin.,  1831.  Celsus  has  been  translated  into 
several  modern  languages.  There  is  a translation  into 
English,  with  notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  by  Dr.  (Grieve* 
London.  1756,  8vo. 

illuUiire  de  la  MitUcine  par  1.0  CHorc;  DiiterteUio  <U 
Celai  vita,  prefixed  to  Dr.  Mdligan's  edition.) 

CELSUS.  [ORtOENBt.] 

CELTiE,  the  name  of  an  antient  race,  which,  according 
to  tho  oldest  historical  records,  occupied  a great  part  of  cen- 
tral and  western  Europe.  The  Celts  appear  to  have  bmu 
divided  into  two  great  faroilios,  the  Gauls  (Galli,  in  Greek 
KiXrat  and  raXdrai),  who  occupied  the  country  of  Uiat  name 
from  tho  remotest  epoch  on  tradition,  and  who  in  their  own 
language  called  themselves  Celts;  and  the  Cymri,  who 
are  by  some  considered  to  be  the  same  as  tho  Cimme- 
rians (Ki^/iipiot),  who  appear  to  have  migrated  westwards 
at  a later  period  firom  tho  countries  bordering  on  the  sea  of 
Azof,  and,  advancing  along  the  Donuhe,  to  have  spread 
themselves  across  Germany  to  the  Ocean.  The  latest  in- 
quiries into  the  Celtic  language  show  a clear  affinity  between 
it  and  the  languages  called  Indo-Germanie  by  modern 
philologists.  The  earlier  Greek  writers  had  very  confused 
notions  about  the  Celtm.  Herodotus  (tv.  49)  places  Celtso 
at  the  sources  of  (be  Danube,  and  in  the  remotest  west  of 
Europe,  beyond  the  Cynetes  (an  unknown  people) ; but  be 
docs  not  montion  them  in  his  enumeration  of  the  various 
nations  who  fumisbed  the  Carthaginians  with  mercenaries 
for  their  Sicilian  wars.  In  the  first  Punic  war  wo  find 
GnuUsb  troops  in  the  Carthaginian  service.  Other  Greek 
writers  confound  (ho  CeUrn  with  the  Scythians,  others  with 
tho  Germans  or  Teutonos  (Fabri  Tf^eeaurut,  art.  Galli  et 
Galalfe,  and  references  there).  Tho  messengers  who 
carried  to  Athens  the  news  of  tho  burning  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls  (H.c.  .182.  according  to  Niebuhr),  said  that  it  had 
been  effected  by  a great  host  of  Ilypcrl'oreons,  who  had 
come  over  the  icy  mountains  from  the  unknown  regions  of 
the  north.  (Plutarch's  C»mr/fux.)  But  long  before  this  the 
Colts  of  Gaul  had  crossed  the  Alps,  under  Bellovcsus,  into 
N.  Italy,  and  had  become  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Galli,  * Gaels,*  which  seems  to  have  been  an  ab- 
original name  of  the  oldest  tribe  of  the  Cells  settled  in 
W.  Europe.  Livy  and  other  antient  historians  fix  the 
immigration  of  Bollovosus  in  the  reign  of  Tarqiiinius  tho 
elder ; hut  Niebuhr  is  inclined  to  place  it  at  a much  later 
date.  It  is  evident  however  that  there  were  several  immi- 
grations of  the  Gauls  into  N.  Italy,  and  at  different  times. 
The  Galli,  who  occupied  the  plain  N.  of  the  Po.  ca-ovc  away 
the  Etruscans,  but  they  never  conquered  either  the  Vcncti, 
who  were  settleil  E.  of  the  Athesis  (Adige),  or  the  Ligu- 
rians. who  occupied  the  country  S.  of  tho  Po  to  the  Mcdi- 
terranoan  and  tno  river  Macra.  The  various  Gauli&h  tribes 
that  immigrated  into  Italv  are  believetl  to  have  belonged 
to  tho  iEdui,  Lingones,  Ambarri.  and  Carnutes.  who  have 
loft  (racca  of  their  residence  in  N.  Italy.  Tho  Insubres  are 
anurby  some  to  havo  been  a division  of  the  iEdui.  (Bossi, 
Storia  d Italia,  vol.  ii.  ch.  9.)  The  Cenomani  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  a later  immigration ; they  occupied  the 
country  of  the  Orobii,  the  previous  inhabitants  of  the  hilly 
region  about  Como  and  Bergamo.  Cato  (De  Origin.)  says 
that  tho  Orobii  were  not  (^auls.  The  Boil  were  Tikewiso  a 
later  immigration  of  Gauls,  who  crosseil  the  Po  and  occu- 
pied the  country  S.  of  that  river.  [Bon.]  Lastly,  the  So- 
nones  ^rcad  S.E.  of  the  Boii,  along  the  Adriatic  coast,  as 
far  as  ricenuro.  The  Gauls  never  made  a permanent  set- 
tlement in  Italy  south  of  the  Apennines. 

Ck>ntemporary  with  the  first  recorded  immigration  under 
Rellovesus,  another  host  of  Gauls,  under  Segovesus,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and,  advancing  as  far  as  the  Hercynian  forest, 
settled  along  the  Danube,  and  in  the  country  now  called 
Bohemia,  from  which  they  were  afterwards  driven  by  the 
Marromanni  and  otlier  Teutonic  or  German  tribes.  Somo 
of  them  penetrated  into  lllyricum,  and  settled  among  the 
Illyrians.  The  Scordisci,  south  of  tho  Danube,  appear  to 
have  been  a tribe  of  Gauls.  In  very  remote  times  the  Celts 
of  Gaul  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  conquered  part  of  Spain, 
where  their  descendants,  becoming  mixed  with  the  aboripnal 
Iberians,  formed  the  nation  known  to  the  Carthaginians  and 
the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Cbltibbri.  Some  colonies  of 
Celta*  penetrated  to  the  W.  extremity  of  Spain,  and  wc  find 
them  mcnlioneil  in  the  antient  geognplicrs  under  the  name 
of  Celtic),  both  on  the  banks  of  the  Anas  (Guadiann)  and 
on  those  of  the  Minius  (Minho)  in  N.  Lusitania. 
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TliP  OauU  likewt^e  arc  Haiti  to  have  cro&setl  the  8ca  into 
Britain,  which  they  ocrupietl.  [Britannia,]  But  while  the 
GauU  were  thus  Hpreadin"  their  colonics  to  the  E,,  the  W., 
an'i  the  S.,  they  were  themselves  pressed  upon  from  ihu  N. 
by  the  Cymri  or  Citnmerians,  who  appear  to  have  been  a 
brunch  urlKiuHlly  of  tho  same  stock  ns  the  Gauls,  and  who 
hud  oecupiet!  W.  Germany.  The  Boli^ro  are  believed  by  some 
to  have  been  a mixwl  race  of  Cimmerians  and  Germans. 
Appian  (/)<•  Be(f.  GaU.)  says,  that  the  Nervii,  one  of  the  chief 
Belj'iun  tril>es,  were  dewendanu  of  Ctmbrians  and  Tcutones. 
The  epm'h  of  the  great  Cimmerian  immigration  is  unknown, 
and  there  is  much  confusion  in  the  antiont  historical  records 
helwcsm  the  wovomcnis  of  the  Cimmerians  and  those  of  the 
original  GauU.  Wo  know  that  the  Belgto  occupied  the  N. 
part  of  Gaul  and  tho  S-  part  of  Britain,  and  drove  the  GauU 
farther  inland.  It  appears  nUo  thut  tribes  of  Cymri  occu- 
picul  tho  N. \V.  c«*aat  of  Gaul,  for  the  Vencti  of  lower  Bri- 
tuniiy  were  callcil  Cymri  or  Cimbrians,  as  distinct  from  the 
Celtic  GauU  amund  them.  Diodorus  (v.  32)  says,  that 
Boigm  was  tho  old  name  of  the  Cymri.  and  he  quotes  Posi- 
donius, who  calls  them  Galatm  or  Cimbrians,  while  he  calls 
the  GauU  by  the  name  of  Cellm.  Ammiamis  Marcellinus 
(xv.  9)  recortls  as  a tradition  of  the  DruUU  that  a portion  of 
the  Celim  came  into  Gaul  from  licyond  the  Rhine,  and  : 
passtyl  aftorwurds  into  S.  Britain,  from  w hence  they  drove  ' 
tho  original  GauU  farther  inland.  The  dUtinction  lielween 
GauU  and  Cymri  has  been  ncrinHuatctl,  at  least  in  name, 
down  to  our  days,  in  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  and  tho  Welsh, 
the  language  of  tho  latter  being  called  Cymri,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Armoricuns.or  inhabitants  of  Brituimy,  while  that 
of  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  U called  (he  Gatdic.  The  Cimbri  of 
Marius  apiiear  to  have  been  a tribe  of  Cymri  who  liad  settled 
in  N.  Germany,  or.  according  to  some  antient  writers,  among 
the  Scythians,  and  from  tliem  came  the  Celto-Scythians, 
who  joined  the  Cimhri  in  their  westwarrl  irruption.  (Plutarch, 
Afartus.)  There  is  sufllcient  similarity  Wtaecn  the  man- 
ners and  institutions  of  GauU  ami  BcIgLins  to  make  (hem 
appear  cognate  races  : both  hud  a p<»wcrful  Druxlical  hier- 
archy ; both  were  divided  into  optmiates,  or  freemen,  and 
tho  common  people,  who  appear  to  have  been  little  bettor 
than  serfe;  both  were  hasty,  violent,  and  impatient  (Nie- 
buhr, History  of  lionte,  vol.  ii.,  where  he  treats  of  tho  GauU 
and  their  immigrations) ; both  appear  to  have  been  distinct 
from  tho  Teutonic  or  German  race,  as  well  as  from  the 
Iberian  and  Ligurian. 

About  280  B.c.  a vast  muUitmlo  of  Celts  or  GauU  in- 
vaded Macedonia  and  Greci‘0.  According  to  Justin  they 
started  from  Pannonia,  where  their  ancestors  had  seltleil 
long  before.  It  is  pDbable  that  they  were  joined  by  other 
tribes,  either  of  Celtic  Gaul,  or  of  Cymri,  coming  from  W. 
Geriuany,  or  of  both.  Justin  mentions  among  them  the 
Tectosages,  fiom  the  neighbourhood  of  Tolosa,  but  his 
account  is  very  confused  and  contradictory.  (Compare  b.  xxiv. 
8.  with  b.  xxii.  3.)  The  invaders  were  divided  into  two 
great  Ixalies:  one  under  a chief,  whom  Justin  calls  Bcl- 
gius,  and  Pau&anias  Bolgos,  invaded  Macedonia,  spn>ading 
terror  and  desolation  everywhere  before  them.  Ptolcmmus 
Coraunus,  king  or  usuriier  of  Macc<lonia,  having  attempted 
to  oppose  them,  was  defealod  and  killwl.  They  made  an 
immense  booty,  plundered  the  temples  without  scruple,  and 
then  retiaceil  their  course  homewards.  Tho  other  host  of 
GauU,  under  Brennus,  entered  Macedonia  the  following 
year,  279  a.c.,  and  defeated  Sosthencs,  who.  after  the  death 
of  Coraunus,  had  assumed  the  government  of  that  country. 
Breimus  then  advanced  through  Tliessalia,  and  southwards 
as  far  as  Delphi,  with  tho  intention  of  plundering  that  rich 
sanctuary.  Tlie  GauU  were  however  put  to  tlight,  partly 
by  the  resistance  of  llio  pi'ople  of  Delphi,  and  partly,  it  i* 
said,  by  an  earthquake,  which  took  place  during  the  attack, 
end  which  was  followed  by  a feariul  storm.  These  phe- 
nomeiia  were  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  oflended  God. 
Tlie  attack  on  IVlphi  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  278 
B.c.  (Clinton,  I'asti  Hellenici.)  Brennus,  through  morti- 
fication, killed  himself.  The  GauU  lost  vast  numbers  in 
the  repulse,  and  still  more  in  thoir  retreat  northwards,  being 
harassed  by  the  hastile  populations.  Another  incursion  into 
Macedonia  was  made  soon  after  by  another  host  of  GauU, 
who  had  not  been  in  the  Delphic  expedition,  but  had  re- 
mained on  the  frontiers  of  Pannonia,  (Justin,  xxv.  1,2.) 
After  defeating  the  Get©  and  Tribulli,  they  W’ere  met  by 
Anligonus  Gunatas,  and  totally  routed.  The  remnants  of 
these  cxi»e<iition5  withdrew  into  Thrace,  where  parlies  of 
Gauls  had  been  in  the  liuhit  of  making  incursions,  to  the 


great  annoyance  of  the  Byiantines.  [Byzantium.]  Being 
however  invited  by  Nicomedes  I.,  king  of  Bithytiia,  who 
was  then  at  war  with  his  brother  Zybwthes  [Bithynia], 
and  being  provided  by  the  st.roe  with  boats,  they  crossed  over 
into  Asia,  and  effectually  supported  hU  claims  to  the  throne. 

They  then  settled  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 
S.E.  of  Bithynia,  and  occimied  a great  tract  of  country 
which  from  them  was  called  Galatia  andGallogrscia.  It  was 
boundefl  N.  by  Paphlagonia,  Vf.  by  Phrygia  and  Bithvnia, 
S.  by  Cappadocia,  and  £.  by  Cappadocia  and  Pontus.  I'hcy 
made  fre<|uent  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  countries, 
hut  were  checked  by  AiUiochus  I.,  who  defeated  them,  and 
wa.A  in  consequence  called  Soter  or  Saviour.  Throe  prin- 
cipal tribes  of  GauU  are  mentioned  as  having  settled  in  the 
country  : the  Tectosages,  whose  principal  town  was  Anevra; 
the  TolUtobogi,  who  live<!  near  the  sources  of  tho  ^an- 
garius,  and  whose  principal  town  was  Peitsinas,  famous  for 
its  temple  of  Cybele ; and  the  Trocnii,  who  lived  more  to 
the  E.  near  the  hanks  of  tho  Halys.  (I.A>ako's  Asia  Minor.) 
TlieGalat©  are  frequently  mentioned  in  subsequent  liistory 
as  mercenaries  in  tho  armies  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia  and 
of  Pontus,  and  also  in  those  of  the  later  kings  of  Macedonia 
and  of  Syria.  They  seem  to  have  had  their  own  kings  or 
chiefs,  some  of  whom  are  mentioned  in  history : among 
others,  one  Cavarus.  who  acted  as  mediator  l>eiwecn 
Prusias  I.  king  of  Bithynia,  and  Attains  king  of  Perga- 
mus.  Sestini  has  given  an  account  of  several  inctlaU 
of  Cavarus  and  other  kings  of  the  Gallogrmci.  During  the 
war  of  the  Romans  against  Antiochus  111.,  the  Consul  C. 
Manlius  invaded  Gallogrmcia  IB9  n-C.,  for  which  lie  ob- 
minod  the  honour  of  a triumph  186  u.c.  (Livy.  38  and  30.) 
Mithridatos  tho  Great,  in  hU  wars  against  Rome,  occupied 
Galatia,  and  wc  find  the  Galatians  forming  an  essential 
part  of  his  troops.  One  of  their  chiefs,  howover.  Deiotarus 
by  name,  forsook  the  part  of  Milhridates  in  favour  of  Rome, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  acknowleilged  os  king  by 
the  Roman  Senate.  It  was  for  the  son  of  this  Deiotarus, 
called  aUo  Deiotarus  IL,  that  Cicero  pleaded  before  Ctn-ar. 
After  this  Galatia  liecame  a province  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Several  names  of  places  in  Galatia  attested  tho  rtdation»hip 
of  tho  now  settlers  to  their  western  brethren,  such  os  Eco- 
brijia,  Tolistochora,  &c. 

Tho  power  of  tho  GauU  in  Europe  was  evidently  on  the 
decline  long  before  Cmaar’s  conquest  of  their  country.  They 
were  pressed  on  one  side  by  the  Belg©  and  the  Germans, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Iberians,  who  had  settled  in  Aqui- 
tania.  The  GauU  of  Italy  bad  been  ull  suldugated  by 
Rome.  The  Romans  had  also  occupied  the  rrovince  of 
Narbo,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Celtic  Gauls,  For 
tho  names  and  localities  of  Celtic  Gaul  in  Ccesar's  time,  see 
C.ESAu;  and  fur  those  of  the  Cell©  of  Britain,  sec  Britannia. 

Tho  distiuguishing  features,  both  physical  and  moral,  of 
tho  Celtic  race,  whellier  GauU  or  Cymri,  are  descril>ed  by 
most  antient  writers,  esiMScially  Crosar,  Livy,  Diodorus,  Ap- 
pian and  Justin  ; but  their  accounts  are  not  free  from  con- 
tradictions. Tliey  were  men  of  largo  sixe,  of  fair  com- 
plexion, rcildish  hair,  and  fierce  aspect.  They  could  hear 
cold  and  rain,  hut  not  heat  or  thirst.  They  were  vain  and 
boastful,  clamorous  and  impatient  of  control,  and  quarrel- 
some among  themselves.  Their  first  onset  was  formidable, 
but  if  once  repulsed  (hey  easily  gave  way  and  dispersed. 
Tlicir  swords  were  long  and  unwieldy;  those  of  the  Celtic 
GauU  appear  to  have  been  of  copper,  hut  they  l>cnt  after  the 
first  blow,  which  gave  a great  auvantage  to  the  Romans  over 
them.  Tlie  GauU  fought  generally  naked  down  to  the  loins. 
Tlieir  shields  wore  large  and  oblong ; but  they  appeartohave 
been  slight  and  ill  contrived  for  protection.  Livy  (xx.-t6)  well 
th'seribes  the  contrast  lietwoen  the  appearance  of  the  GauU  in 
Ilannibars  army  and  thatof  the  Spanish  mcrrenarics.  Thoir 
government  was  aristocratic  ; the  uptimutes  or  nobles  formed 
the  senate  or  supremo  council : the  common  people  seem 
to  have  hud  no  political  rights,  and  to  have  been  in  a stato 
of  depression.  We  find  that  one  more  powerful  tribe,  such 
as  the  Biluriges  and  ^Edui,  exercised,  at  least  for  a time,  a 
sort  of  political  supremacy  over  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
Their  kings  or  chiefs  appear  to  have  been  elective,  and  to 
have  held  their  office  only  for  a year  or  two,  unless  ro-clectcd. 
The  Druids  formed  a powerful  hierarchy ; they  were  in 
terpreters  of  tho  law,  and  judges  in  civil  and  criminal 
matters.  The  Druids  seem  to  have  been  an  hereditary  custo, 
though  not  exclusive,  being  recruited  from  the  young  men 
of  noble  families  who  resorted  to  their  academics  to  study, 
I Cssux  {De  Bclh  Gall,  vi.  13)  gives  a good  sketch  of  the  in 
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•tituiioni  of  the  Gants  in  his  time,  which  he  contrasts  with 
those  of  tho  Germans.  He  tajs  that  Druidism  was  supposed 
to  have  come  from  Bntain  into  Gaul.  Tho  religion  of  the 
CeltiD  was  originally  a sort  of  theism  ; they  had  no  idoU  or 
images,  against  which  they  showed  a particular  aversion  in 
their  invasions  of  other  countries ; they  worshipped  the  Su> 
preme  Being  in  sacred  groves.  The  oak  and  the  mislc' 
toe  wort'  sacred.  They  afterwards  adopted  some  of  the 
gods  of  the  Germans  and  other  nations.  They  bad  also 
bards  who  were  not  only  poets  but  sootlisaycrs.  and  their 
songs  were  transmitted  by  tradition.  The  Druids  offered 
human  sacrifices,  and  they  drew  omens  from  certain  ap> 
l^arances  in  the  limbs  and  blood  of  tlio  victims,  and  also 
from  the  flight  of  birds.  Tho  latter  was  resorted  to  in  case 
of  emigration  to  direct  their  course.  Diodorus  (v.)  says  that 
the  Druids  had  instruments  by  which  tbev  could  bring  dis' 
taut  objects  either  on  tlie  earth  or  in  the  heavens  nearer  to 
them.  He  tells  some  wonderful  stories  of  the  Cclim  or 
Gauls,  which  show  how  little  that  people  were  known  at 
Romo  oven  in  his  time.  He  says  tuat  ‘those  who  inhabit 
farthest  north  towards  Scythia  are  the  most  ferocious,  and 
they  are  said  to  devour  human  flesh,  like  the  Brilanni  who 
inhabit  Irin  (Ireland).’  The  (JelUe  of  Gaul  hail  attained 
a considerable  degree  of  civilization  and  luxury  when 
Cl^aisar  entered  their  country.  They  seem  to  have  been 
acouainted  with  the  Greek  language  by  means  of  the  colony 
of  Slossilia  (MarKcilles),  and  the  Greek  alphabet  was  in  use 
among  them.  We  do  not  know  of  any  original  Celtic 
alphabet,  nor  of  any  works  in  their  language.  Indce«l  we 
have  no  knowledge  left  of  the  language  of  (Celtic  Gaul, 
unless  wo  euppoBc  it  to  have  been  similar  to  the  Gaelic 
of  Scotland.  Tho  Breton  language,  like  the  W’eUh,  is  a 
dialect  of  the  Crmh  language  belonging  to  that  great 
division  of  the  Celtm.  It  has  been  long  disputed  whether 
the  Basque  language  is  a dialect  of  the  old  Citltic.  W’.  von 
HumhohU  {Ptii/nng  der  Uni^rtuf'hnneen  ui/er  die  Ur- 
/>aroA«i*r  //uywMieiw  vermitteid  der  I \i$kiiichrr  Sprache, 
Berlin,  1821)  seems  to  he  of  opinion  that  the  BaMjue  Ian* 
guage  is  of  Iberian  and  nut  Celtic  origin.  Tlie  remains  of 
the  old  Celtic  language  must  ihcrefure  he  sought  in  tho 
Gaelic,  and  in  tho  Erse  or  Irish,  which  is  said  to  resem* 
hie  tho  Gaelic : and  in  the  W’eUh  and  its  cognate  dialect, 
the  Breton.  These  sevm  to  bo  tho  only  probable  off* 
spring  of  tho  Celtic  Gaul  and  the  Cymri,  Cimmerian,  or 
Cimhrian.  For  further  information  concerning  these  two 
great  families,  «e  must  refer  our  readers,  besides  the  an- 
tient  writers  mentioned  in  this  article,  to  the  numerous 
modem  works  written  professedly  on  the  subject,  among 
others  to  1*.  Hamus,  De  Mitnftne  yeterum  GaUorum ; Jos. 
Js.  Pontanus,  Gfoseariunt  Priiro-Gallicum  ; Uisco,  Eepaia 
Saf^riuh ; Manncrt,  Geoffrof/Aie  der  Gn'echm  twd  liomer ; 
Davies's  Celtic  liesearc/ire  on  the  Oriaint  Tnulitinn,  and 
/.angua^e  uf  the  AnUent  ItrUont ; Mi-motreide  VAfa 
dnnte  Celti'iue ; Ame<lee  Thierry,  UUt'iire  det  (iaultnt 
Apuit  let  Tem$  lee  pint  recuUe,  Paris,  Ih2H  ; W^ides  the 
numerous  English  works  on  tlio  Gaelic  and  Welsh  lun- 
gungi*8  and  antiquities. 

CKLTIBE'KI,  a people  ofantient  Spain,  supposeil  to  have 
botMi  descended  from  C^ltm  who  in  remote  limes  immigrated 
from  Gaul,  and  afterwards  became  mixed  with  the  native 
Iberians,  so  as  to  resemble  in  their  habits  mure  the  latter 
than  the  former  people.  The  Celtibcri  extended  from  the 
right  or  S.W.  bank  of  the  Ilierus  (Ebro)  towards  the  interior 
of  Spain.  They  occupied  tho  highlands  about  the  sources  of 
tho  Duvro  and  the  Tagus,  and  both  sides  of  the  great  cen- 
tral ndgo  which  divides  the  waters  which  How  E.  towards 
the  Mdlitcrranean  from  those  which  flow  W.  into  the  Duero 
and  the  Tagus.  rCASTiLLA.]  The  Cellibcri  arc  spoken  of 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  sometimes  as  a single 
people,  sumctiines  as  a confederation  uf  various  nations.  In 
the  latter  sense  they  extended  over  a gn  at  part  of  central 
Spain,  including  the  Arcvaci,  Peloadones,  Lusones.  Dtdli, 
and  Tislhi.  Appian  places  even  the  Vacesi  among  the 
Celtibori.  Numantia,  in  the  countrv  of  the  Arevaci,  is  said 
by  Florus  to  hare  been  defended  (»v  4000  Celliberi.  Tho 
principal  towns  of  the  Celtiberi  were  «^eguhriga,  not  far  from 
Numantia,  and  different  from  the  Sogobriga,  now  Segorbe, 
near  Valentia ; Turiaso,  now  Taraiona  ; Bdbilia,  tliebiifh- 
pla<*e  of  Martial,  now  CalatayuJ;  Argubriga,  &c.  Tlie 
Celtibcri  were  a brave  pooplo,  superior  to  the  Lu:>itaiii  in 
firuinesd,  and  they  proved  furmldablo  both  to  the  Cur- 
t^giuians  und  the  Humans.  After  liaving  submitted  to 
Rome  in  the  Mvund  Punic  war,  tlicy  repeatedly  resumed 
the  contest,  fought  against  Fuiviua  FUccus,  wero  subju- 


gated by  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus  179  B.C..  revolted  a few 
years  aflor  again  under  the  pnotorship  of  Appius  Claudius, 
ami  were  again  defeated.  They  fought  afterwards  against 
C.  Marcellus  and  Licinius  Lucullus.  After  tho  destruc- 
tion of  Numantia  by  Scipio  /Kinibanus  they  were  finally 
subdued.  Tbcir  country  became  part  of  the  Roman  Provin- 
cia  Tarraconensis.  (Appiaii.  Oettebu*  Uiepan.;  Livy.&c.) 

CELTIC  ARCHITECTURE.  Under  Uiis  term  we 
class  the  structures  or  buildings  which  are  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  Druidicol ; such  os  the  works  of  the  natives  of 
our  island  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  tho  Homans.  Thu  be- 
ginnings of  arcbitecture  are  undoubtedly  perceptible  in  the 
sets  or  compages  of  stones  (each  consisting  of  two  uprights 
and  an  impost),  which  form  so  sinking  a feature  in  the 
circles  of  Stonehenge.  The  upright  pillars  have  cvidcMilly 
undergone  shaping ; and  the  mode  in  which  tho  imposts 
were  secured  by  mortises  and  tenons  shows  a regular 
principle  of  construction  beyond  that  of  the  mere  rude 
masKCft  which  mark  tlie  DniUlical  remains  of  other  countries. 
Celts  of  tho  Druidical  age  are  also  still  to  bo  found  uf  a 
uniform  character;  such  as  in  the  monument  called  Ty 
Iltud,  or  St.  lUul’s  hermitage,  in  Llan  Hummwlch  parish 
in  Brecknockshire  (see  Gough's  edit,  of  Camd.  Brit.,  fol., 
1789,  vol.  ii.,  p.  47C),  composed  of  four  large  flattish  rudo 
stones,  three  of  them  pitched  in  tho  ground,  and  the  fourth 
laid  on  them  as  a cover,  forming  a cell  or  but  open  in  front, 
about  eight  feet  long,  and  four  wide  and  high.  It  corresponds 
with  Kil's  Coty  House  in  Kent,  and  with  similar  cells  in 
other  parts.  These  latter  structures  aro  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  Kistvaens,  and  are  by  some  supposed  to  have 
been  tombs:  they  appear  at  all  events  to  nave  formctl  a 
superior  class  of  buildings  : for,  acconling  to  Diodorus  Si- 
culus, the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  Britons  in  summer 
wero  for  the  most  part  meanly  built  uf  reeds  or  wood. 
Caverns  seem  to  have  boon  their  usual  places  uf  dwelling  in 
the  severer  seasons.  A Kistvacn,  formerly  existing  at 
Rollwright  in  Oxfordshire,  was  formed  of  six  stones. 
(Gough’s  edit,  of  Camd.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  382.)  King,  in  his 
‘Munimenta  Antiqua,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  31.  gives  an  account  and 
roprefteiitation  of  the  tower  of  Brunless  or  Brwnllys  in 
Brct?knockshirc,  which  he  considers  an  instance  of  Syrian 
architecture  as  used  among  the  Cornish  Britons.  It  is  a 
keep  or  tower  of  singular  construction,  unlike  anything 
Roro.an  or  Norman. 

CK'LYRHUS,  a genus  of  Dipterous  insects  of  the  family 
Zatixamiiir  (Macquart).  Characters;  nntcnnm  wide  apart, 
as  long  us  the  head,  stylet  rather  thick  and  covered  with 
fine  hairs;  icutullum  convex,  and  covering  the  abdomen. 

Tins  genus  is  one  of  the  most  cxtraonlinary  among  Di- 

rttcruus  insects,  the  species  having  more  the  Bp(H>aranco  of 
illle  beetles  than  two-winged  flies  ; tho  peculiarity  is  causeil 
by  the  immense  size  of  the  scuiellum.which  covers  the  whole 
abdomen  ami  encloses  the  wings  when  at  rest*. 

Celi/phus  ohtectm  is  about  ono-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length ; 
(ho  head  is  yeltuw ; the  last  joint  of  the  nntcnnm  is  black ; 
tlie  thorax  and  scntellum  arc  of  a bluish  black  colour  with 
violet  reflexions;  the  former  is  broader  than  long;  the  al>- 
domen  is  fuwn-culour,  the  legs  and  wings  are  yellowish,  the 
latter  with  the  base  brown.  It  inhabits  Java. 

C.  ecutatue,  tlie  onlv  other  species  known,  very  much  re- 
sembles the  one  just  ilcscribcd,  but  is  of  a greenish  copper 
colour  above  and  beneath  : it  is  found  in  the  East  Indies. 

CEMENT,  a substance  use<l  for  causing  the  adhesion 
of  surfaces,  or  for  covering  and  protecting  them.  Cements 
are  of  various  kinds,  comprehending  Glur,  Lvtrs,  Mas- 
TicH,  Mortar,  and  Soldsk  : their  action  is  purely  mecha- 
nical, tbougli  in  some  cases,  especially  in  mortar,  it  is  to  a 
certain  extent  dependent  upon  chemical  changes  occurring 
in  Uic  nature  of  tlic  cement 

On  tho  present  occasion  our  remarks  will  be  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  those  cements  which  ore  not  compre- 
hended under  any  of  tho  heads  above  named;  such,  for 
example,  as  are  intended  for  temporary  use,  lor  mending  arti- 
cles which  have  been  broken,  or  for  replacing  damaged  parts. 

Temporary  cements  are  such  os  aro  used  for  holding 
articles  firmly  during  the  operations  of  the  workmen,  and 
which  arc  easily  rumoved  when  there  i.s  no  ftirthcr  occasion 
for  them  ; thus,  in  fixing  glass  plates  to  blocks  to  be  ground 
for  optical  purposes,  the  following  is  recommended  as  a 
useful  cement : melt  togctlier  four  ounces  of  resin,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  hces’-wnx,  and  add  four  ounces  of 
whitening,  previously  made  red  hot,  while  yet  warm.  This 
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romont  will  also  answer  the  purposo  of  joining  tnctalUc 
pUies  in  Ito  turuot\  in  ti  Intiie. 

Cha!U.'r^  of  »rol<l  an«l  silver  artirlc*  support  on<l  liolJ  tbeir 
work  by  a cement  formed  of  pileb,  re*in.  and  a very  small 
quantity  of  uUow  tnelu*<l  mgelber.  anti  thickened  by  stirring 
in  brick*«lu8t ; ibis  cement  may  also  l^e  used  for  fixing  small 
eteel  articles  on  the  blocks  intended  to  hold  them  for  polish- 
ing. In  winter  more  tallow  is  nccensary  than  in  summer. 
Shell-lac  is  also  usefully  employed  for  holding  metals,  glass, 
or  precious  stones,  while  cutting,  turning,  or  grinding  them ; 
the  metal  or  other  substance  should  be  warmed  to  melt  the 
cement. 

Permanent  eements  arc  prepared  with  various  ingredients. 
Thus,  supposing  ornaments  of  DcHiyiiihire  spar  or  other 
similar  substances  to  be  injured  by  leing  chipped  or  broken, 
the  parts  may  be  restored  by  using  a mixture  of  seven  or 
eight  parts  of  resin  and  one  of  bces'-wax,  with  a little  nlastcr 
of  Paris,  melted  together.  The  pieces  of  spar  must  be  licatod 
until  they  are  hot  enough  to  melt  the  cement,  and  this  l»cing 
interposed,  the  parts  are  to  be  pressed  together ; when  the 
cement  is  used  to  fill  up  the  place  of  any  small  oieces  that 
may  have  been  lost,  the  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  must 
Ike  increased.  Sulphur  aUo,  placed  between  the  healed  sur- 
faces of  broken  stones,  makes  a good  cement ; and  when 
little  holes  are  to  be  filled  up.  some  of  the  hardened  stone 
should  tie  mixed  with  the  melted  sulphur. 

Jewellers,  in  setting  precious  stones  which  have  been  ac- 
cidentally broken,  cement  the  pieces  together  by  applying 
inastich  between  the  fragments,  which  are  sufficiently  heated 
to  melt  this  resin;  they  are  then  pressed  together  to  force 
out  the  excess  of  mastich.  A cement  for  glans  and  porcelain 
is  made  from  a mixture  of  lime  and  while  of  egg;  and 
the  same  purpose  is  also  answered  by  dissolving  gum  arabic 
in  a little  water,  adding  proof  spirit  and  gum  ammoniac  to 
it.  Another  cement  for  the  same  use  is  prepared  hy  mixing 
three  parts  of  isinglass  soaked  in  warm  water  for  half  an 
hour;  pour  off  the  water  and  add  one  part  of  gum  ammo- 
niac, previously  dissolved  in  proof  spirit  of  wine:  the  mix- 
ture is  to  be  heated  until  a drop  of  the  composition  becomes 
instantly  aliff  by  cooling.  When  used  to  join  broken  porce- 
lain or  glass,  the  pieces  should  l>c  first  wanned ; the  fluid 
cement  should  be  laid  on  with  a brush,  and  the  pieces  prossc«l 
together;  or,  if  necessary,  tied  to  prevent  their  separation. 

Japanese  cement  is  said  to  be  prepared  by  mixing  rice- 
flour  intimately  with  cold  water,  ami  then  boiling  the  mix- 
ture; it  is  white,  and  dries  nearly  transparent.  It  is  there- 
fore very  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  curious  paper  articles, 
which  require  layers  of  paper  to  be  cemented  together. 
When  made  witii  a smaller  quantity  of  water,  models, 
busts,  &c.,  may  be  formed  of  it. 

A cement  used  for  steam-engines  is  prepared  as  follows : 
take  two  ounces  of  sat  ammoniac,  one  ounce  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  sixteen  ounces  of  cast  iron  filings  or  borings. 
Mix  them  well  by  rubbing  in  a mortar,  and  keen  the  mix- 
ture dry  : when  it  is  wanted,  take  one  part  of  this  powder 
and  twenty  parts  of  clean  iron  borings  or  filings,  and  mix 
them  thoroughly  by  grinding  in  a mortar;  add  enough 
water  to  give  a proper  consistence,  and  apply  it  to  the  joints. 
In  this  case  chemical  action  goes  on,  sulphuret  of  iron  l>C'ing 
slowly  formed,  and  a great  degree  of  hiinlness  is  acquired. 

In  joining  the  flanches  of  iron  cylinders,  a mixture  of 
litharge,  red  and  white  lead,  boiled  in  linseed  oil,  is  made 
use  of.  It  may  lie  applied  spread  on  flannel,  or  linen  placeil 
between  the  joints  before  they  are  screwe*!  together.  Tlie 
proportions  of  the  inprretUents  are  not  imporlanl,  providcil 
too  much  oil  lie  not  used,  so  ns  m make  the  composition  too 
thin.  This  cement  answers  for  the  joints  of  stone  cisterns 
intended  to  hoM  water. 

Coppersmiths  lay  over  the  rivets  and  Cflges  of  the  sheets 
of  copper  in  large  boilers  n mixture  of  quicklime  and  ox’s 
blood.  It  must  1)0 applied  fresh  made. as  it  soon  hardens;  this 
cement  is  both  cheap  and  clfeclual.  {Phil.Ma::.  vol.  xiv.) 

Acconbng  to  Mr.  Singer,  a gcxyl  cement  for  electrical  ap- 
paratus is  prepared  by  melting  together  about  five  poumU 
of  resin,  one  j>ound  of  bo«^‘  wax,  one  of  re<l  ochre,  and 
about  two  ounces  of  plaster  of  l*nris. 

CEMENT,  PARKER’S.  [Mortar.] 
CEMENTATION.  [SrsKt.] 

CEMETERY.  [IffTBRMKNT.] 

CENCHRIS,  a genus  formed  by  Mr.  Gray  for  one  of 
the  Milidivisions  of  Iloa.  [Xiphosoma.] 

CKNIS.  MOUNT.  [Alps.] 

CENSER,  a ve'‘scl  ummJ  fur  burning  and  wafting  in- 
coiwe  ■ from  tho  Picnch  enccn^er,  to  peil'uinc.  it  was 


called  by  the  Giceks  Thymintt'rion  and  by 

the  Romans  Thuribulura.  The  censem  of  ll;e  aiuicnt 
Hebrew#  were  a sort  of  chafing  dishes,  or  perfutning-piins, 
with  or  without  handles,  which  the  high-prins!  plact.'d  on 
the  altar  of  incense,  or  carried  into  the  sanctuary.  St-  John 
in  the  Revelations  (v.  8),  speakiiig  of  the  cenfrer,;  held  hy 
tho  four  and-twenty  ciders,  calls  them  dishes  only,  or  gulden 
cups  full  of  incense  : such  probably  as  occur  upon  the  re- 
verses of  the  coins  of  Simon  Maccabsus,  Josenhus  speaka 
of  a very  large  number  of  golden  censors,  roaue  by  Solo- 
mon for  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  A censer  with  smoke 
issuing  from  it  occurs  upon  some  of  the  Hebrew  silver  coins 
of  modem  time.  Censers  are  still  used  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic worship,  and  are  usually  carried  by  acoHles.  (Compate 
Calmet's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  4to.,  1797,  in  voce.) 

CENSOR,  the  name  of  one  of  the  superior  magistrates  in 
antient  Rome.  There  were  two  officers  of  this  name,  cen- 
forfs.  They  were  first  created  a.u.c.  .'Ill,  when  the  consuls 
wore  too  much  occ  Jpied  w’ith  the  concerns  of  war  to  allow  of 
their  making  the  census  themselves.  (Liv.  iv.  8.)  At  first 
they  were  exclusively  of  tho  patrician  order:  the  first  ple- 
beian who  was  elected  was  C.  Marcius  Kutilus,  a.u.c.  411. 
(Liv.  vii.  22.)  In  622  both  were  pIcbeians,L.  Pompeius  and 
L.  Metellus.  (Liv.  Epit.  lix.)  (originally  the  censors  were 
chosen  by  the  patrician  body,  the  curies  (curite),  and  their 
election  was  confirmeil  by  the  centuries : in  later  times  they 
were  chosen  by  the  centuries,  and  their  election  was  con- 
finufKl  by  the  curies;  the  centuries  also  passed  the  law  by 
which  the  censors  fonnally  received  their  powers : thus  tho 
centuries  votetl  twice  over.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  n.  394  ; Hist, 
of  Borne,  by  ibo  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge. p.  138.) 

At  first  the  ccnsor.ship  lasted  for  five  years,  hut  a law  was 
afterwards  passed  abridging  its  duration  to  a year  and  a 
half.  (Liv.  iv.  24.)  The  office  underwent  many  changes  in 
the  time  of  the  emperors.  Julius  C^sar  acted  for  several 
years  as  Pricfectus  Morum,  and  subsequently  was  made 
censor  for  life.  Augu.stus  perfurmed  tho  functions  of  tho 
office,  but  refu»e«l  the  title.  Under  Tiberius  the  censorship 
was  abolished  (Tacit.  Ann.  it.  33).  and  no  attempt  at  iu 
restoration  was  successful. 

Wiien  one  of  the  censors  died,  it  was  not  the  custom  to 
choose  another  in  his  place : it  is  true  this  was  once  done, 
but  in  the  same  lustre  Rome  was  taken.  Superstilions 
reasons  prevented  a rcjietition  of  the  experiment.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  death  of  one,  the  remaining  colleagxie  resign«l, 
and  two  fresh  censors  were  chosen.  (Liv.  v.  31;  vi.  27.) 
Tlieir  duties  originally  were  the  administration  of  the  public 
prO(>erly  and  revenues,  registering  tho  citizens  accorrling  to 
their  different  onlcrs,  and  keeping  the  land-tax  roll#.  In 
itself  the  office  was  insignificant,  but  in  the  bands  of  in- 
lluential  persons  it  was  likely  to  become  powerful.  (Liv.  iv,  8.) 
The  rank  of  the  citizens  and  tho  valuation  of  taxable  pro- 
|)crty  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  censors.  The  power  thus 
entrusted  to  them  naturally  grew  with  exercise,  till  in  later 
times  it  liccame  despotic.  Wo  onler  in  the  state  was  exempt 
from  their  control.  They  could  exclude  a senator  from  the 
senate-house,  deprive  an  eques  of  his  horse  and  rank,  or  re- 
move a plebeian  from  his  tribe.  To  inspect  the  manners  and 
guard  the  morals  of  Ihe  people  was  a somewhat  indefinite 
commission ; ond,  though  parental  indulgence  and  petty 
family  squabbles  seem  unsuitable  .•^ulijects  fur  the  interference 
of  the  slate,  it  is  often  ilifficult  to  determine  whether  the  ac- 
tions of  the  censore  were  in  reality  over-rigorous,  or  onlv 
conscientiously  strict.  (Nieb,  vol.  ii.  p.  397.)  If  a man 
let  his  field  run  wild,  the  censors  considered  him  unwortby 
of  his  order,  and  ftirthwith  removed  him  from  his  lril»e. 
Hut  notwithstanding  the  immense  power  which  they  tims 
exerted  over  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a H«)man  citizen, 
no  instance  is  found  of  their  having  deprive*!  him  of  his 
franchise.  When  it  is  saiil  (Liv.  viii.  17)  that  they  adilcd 
new  inlkcs  to  theoldones.il  is  not  implied  that  in  these 
case*  they  acted  on  their  own  independent  authority,  but 
only  that  they,  and  no  other  magistrate,  pmp^ised  to  (ho 
people  the  law  which  offecic*!  the  addition.  (Nieb.  vol.  ii. 
p.  399.)  They  could  no  more  give  the  freedom  of  tho  city 
to  foreigner*,  than  they  could  take  it  from  citizens. 

They  could  go  no  farther  than  tho  rank  and  character  of 
the  citizen  in  tlieir  punishment#.  Whenever  they  ihuughi  a 
man  deserveil  it.  they  could  brand  him  with  public  disgrace — 
n stigma  corres]ionding  to  dnpia  at  Athens.  Hut  of  this  cen- 
sorian  atimy  or  ignominy  at  Rumc,  there  wore  two  kinds.  1 1 
was  inllirlotl  by  the  censors,  soinetimos  in  their  own  name 
and  authority,  and  sometimes  iu  the  name  of  a court  of  law 
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whose  judgment  they  only  executed.  Tho  merely 
brand  did  not  disqualify  a man  for  the  functions  of  a citizen, 
or  even  for  prvforinciu  to  |K>sts  of  honour:  an  appeal  al' 
ways  lay,  ami  was  sometimes  actually  moilc  from  their  sen- 
tence to  tho  people;  tho  censors  themselves  even  wont  so 
far  as  to  stigmatize  one  another.  (Liv.  xxix.  37.)  Cicero 
mentions  (/'f'o  Cluent.A},,  119)  an  instance  of  one  man, 
C.  Goto,  who  had  Wn  cjecltMl  from  tho  senate  by  L.  Me- 
tellus  and  Cn.  Doroitius,  and  was  afterwards  created  censor, 
so  that  he  who  had  himself  fallen  under  tho  censorian 
rebuke,  actually  presided  over  the  morals  of  the  Roman 
ponplo,  and  of  those  very  men  who  had  reprehended  him. 
This  was  never  the  case  when  the  censors  inllicted  the  sen- 
tence for  a judicial  court.  That  sentence,  once  passed, 
they  were  unable  to  revoke.  (Nicb.  vol.  ii.,  p.  397.J  Tho 
administration  of  tho  public  revenues  was  a part  of  the 
business  of  the  censors,  and  w*e  find  them  not  only  esta- 
blishing tolls  and  excise  duties  in  subject  towns,  but  ac* 
tually  fixing  the  price  at  which  salt  should  be  sold  in  Rome 
iUcIf.  (Nieb.  vol.  ii.,  p.  400.)  They  let  to  farm  the  customs 
and  the  contracts  for  public  works.  They  superintendu^I  the 
roads,  and  took  care  of  the  public  books  and  ditcumenls. 
Cases  of  marriage  and  betrothing  came  under  their  inspec- 
tion. (Varro,  tie Z,.  vi.  71,  ed.  Muller.)  Their  acts  were 
registered  in  public  documonts ; and  the  p>uhty  which  wa« 
required  in  those  who  filled  the  office  is  indicated  by  tho 
circumstance,  that  those  documents  were  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  the  Nymphs.  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  27.)  The  writing  was 
probably  performed  by  public  slaves  in  the  service  of  tho 
censors.  (Liv.  xliii.  IG  ; Nicb.  vol.  ii.,  p.  404.) 

The  censors  might  be  tried  when  they  acted  improperly 
(Liv.  xxiv.  4.1),  and  even  be  led  to  prison  (ix.  34),  or  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  (Liv.  Epit.  lix.) 

'lliere  were  also  censors  in  many  of  the  municipia,  and 
in  the  provinces.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  53.) 

In  modern  times  an  officer  has  been  appointed  in  differ- 
ent  countries  under  the  title  of  cemor,  whose  business  has 
been  to  examine  all  books  previous  to  their  publication,  and 
to  see  that  they  contain  notliing  which  Uie  govormnent  con- 
siders immoral  or  heretical.  In  England  before  the  revolu- 
tion there  was  an  officer  of  this  kind. 

CENSUS,  THE,  at  Rome  was  a numbering  of  the 
people,  and  a valuation  of  their  property.  It  was  hcM  in 
the  Campus  Marllus.  (Uv.  iv.  22  ; Varro  de  H R.  iii.  U.) 
Every  Roman  citizen  was  ohligctl,  upon  <»th,  to  give  in  a 
statement  of  his  own  name  and  age,  of  the  name  and  ago 
of  his  wife,  children,  slaves,  and  freedmen,  if  he  hail  any. 
The  punishment  for  a false  return  was,  that  tho  indivi- 
dualT  gcxxls  should  bo  confiscated,  and  ho  hinistdf  scourged 
and  sold  for  n slave.  Taxation  depended  on  the  results 
of  tlie  census  ; many  kinds  of  po*ses>ions  ami  of  actual 
properly  were  excepted,  while, on  the  other  hand,  some  sorts 
of  property  were  assessed  at  several  times  their  value. 
Constant  changes  were  mailo  by  succcsaivo  censors  in  the 
valuation  of  Uixablo  pr'»i>erty.  Cato  and  Fl,nccns  rnteil  the 
taxable  value  of  high-priced  slaves  at  ten  times  the  pur- 
chase-moncy.  (Nieb.  vol.  ii.p.  403.) 

According  to  the  valuation  of  their  property  at  the  census, 
the  citizens  were  divided  into  six  classes  ; each  class  con- 
tained a number  of  centuries  or  hundreds.  Tliat  a century 
did  not  always  consist  of  a hundred  men  is  clear,  from  the 
fact  that  the  richest  centuries  were  tho  most  numerous, 
and  consequently  must  individually  have  contained  fewer 
persons  than  tho  centuries  of  the  |)onr.  (//!.♦/.  of  iforw, 
by  the  Siviety  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
p*  21.)  The  first  cWs  consistwl  of  those  whose  property 
nm-'untcd  to  100.000  ate#,  about  32‘2/.  18#.  of  English 
money  : the  second  class  consisteilof  persons  worth  75,000 
asrt ; the  fortune  of  tho  thinl  class  amounted  to  5U.000 
axea;  that  of  the  fourth  to  25,000;  that  of  the  fifth  to 
11,000  ; and  the  sixth  class  includiHl  all  l>elow  the  flfih,  even 
those  who  had  no  estate  whatever.  This  was  naturally  the 
fullest  of  the  six,  but  was  accounted  only  as  one  century. 
Now,  as  the  richer  classe.s  contained  far  more  centuries  than 
tho  poorer,  so  much  so  that  the  first  class  conktined  more 
than  all  the  rest  together,  and  as  the  votes  in  tho  Comitia 
Crntiiriata  were  taken  within  the  centuries  individually, 
and  then  tlie  voice  of  tlte  majority  of  centuries  was  decisive, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  influence  of  w'calth  was  greatly  pre- 
ponderant in  this  assembly.  Cicero  ftZ?  Jirpub.  ii.  23) 
assigns  this  as  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  institution.  The 
teal  object  of  the  Cor^ttta  Crnluriuia  was  (as  Niebuhr  sup- 
poses) to  bind  the  dilTeront  orders  of  tho  state  together  in 
one  consistent  and  organised  bodv.  Every  one  in  tho  nation 


had  a vote  on  national  business  ; and  in  this  assembly  was 
laid  the  basis  of  popular  liberty.  (See  Pec.o/Nt^buhr,  Kdin. 
/(en.  CXII.  p.  293.)  In  the  Comitia  Cenlurxata  the  people 
always  appeared  under  arms,  and  each  class  had  a particu- 
lar kind  of  armour  a>signe<l  to  it. 

The  census  was  hidd  at  Grs>t  by  the  kings,  afterwards  by 
the  oonauU ; and,  from  A.U.C.  311,by  the  censors.  After 
the  census  a sacrifice  of  puriflcalion  was  generally,  but  not 
always  (liv,  iii.  22)  offered.  Tho  victims  were  a sow,  a 
sheep,  an<l  a bull,  which  were  led  thrice  round  the  army, 
and  then  slain  : tlie  sacrifice  was  called  Suoreitiurilia. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  census  was  bold  with  strict 
regularity.  It  was  sometimes  altogether  omitted.  (Liv.  iv, 
8;  dc.pro  Arch.  5.  11.)  The  usual  interval  wasfive  yours; 
and  in  allusion  cither  to  tho  sacrifice  of  puriricalion,  or  to 
the  fanners  paying  their  taxes  at  this  time  (Voss,  Etymo^ 
tog.  Ling  Lat.  in  luHrumJ,  the  interval  was  commonly 
called  a lustre  (liutrum).  It  is  obvious  that  the  census 
roust  have  been  of  great  uso  in  ascertaining  tho  actual 
strength  and  capabilities  of  the  state. 

When  a person  was  duly  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
censors,  this  was  taken  as  a proof  of  his  citizenship,  even  if 
he  w’cre  a slave,  provided  he  had  been  registered  with  his 
master’s  consent  (Cic.  de  Or.  i.  40;  UIp.  i.  8) ; hut  many 
enactments  were  made  to  regulate  and  modify  this  legal  prin- 
ciple. As  the  census  was  held  at  Rome,  citizens  wlio  were  in 
the  provinces,  and  wished  to  l>c  registered,  were  obliged  to 
repair  there  on  that  o«*casion  (Cic.  aJAtt.i.  18,  &c.) : but  this 
was  sometimes  evaded,  ami  was  made  a matter  of  complaint 
by  the  censors.  The  census,  accompanied  with  the  ceremony 
of  tho  lustrum,  scorns  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  after  the 
time  of  Vespasian;  but  the  minihering  of  the  population, 
&c.,  continued  till  a late  epoch  of  the  empire. 

As  to  the  census  in  the  provinces,  under  the  empire,  see 
Tacitus  (,'frm.  t.  31.  33,  &c.),  and  tho  Excursu*  of  Lipsius, 
See  also  Dig.  50,  Tit.  15.  [Da  Cbn’SIBUS.] 

The  terra  census  is  also  used  in  I.,atin  authors  to  signify 
the  amount  of  a person's  estate,  and  hcnco  wo  read  of 
census  equester,  the  estate  of  an  eques,  and  cemws  senato- 
rins.  the  estate  of  a senator.  (Pilisc.  Lex.  Antiq.  Rom.) 

CENSUS.  The  first  attempt  to  ascertain  the  popula- 
tion of  England,  and  to  determine  its  increase  or  otherwise, 
by  ascertaining  the  number  of  births  and  burials,  was  mado 
in  the  ISth  century.  This  method  could  at  best  afford  only 
an  approximation  lowanls  tho  truth,  which  can  only  be  sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained  by  actual  enumeration ; while,  us  re- 
gards the  important  qttestions  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
and  their  moans  of  suh!>i!!.tcnce,  it  is  clear  that  deductions 
drawn  from  registers  of  births  and  burials,  if  even  they  were 
P“rfcrily  accurate  (and  in  this  country  they  never  yet  have 
been  so),  would  give  no  information  whatever. 

It  was  provided,  among  the  articles  of  the  Federal  Con- 
slirution,  that  a rcitsus  of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
of  America  should  he  mado  * within  three  years  after  tho  first 
meeting  of  congress,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of 
(on  years.'  Tho  first  census  was  taken  in  1790,  and  tho 
fifth,  hitherto  tho  latest,  in  1830.  In  the  United  States, 
the  object  of  the  census  being  merely  tho  apportionment  of 
the  numltcr  of  representatives  according  to  the  population  of 
Iho  HcvtTal  states,  the  inquiries  have  not  been  extended  be- 
yond obtaining  tho  tiumbcrs  and  ages  of  the  people,  distin- 
guishing lictween  the  sexes,  and  between  free  persons  and 
slaves.  No  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  any  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  indicate  the  progress  of  the  people  in 
wealth  and  civilization.  That  this  progress  has  bWn  great 
and  constant  may  indeed  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  people,  which  has  been  great  beyond  all 
means  of  comparison  afforded  by  the  older  settled  countries 
of  Europe. 

In  1791  0 committee  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  Franco 
WA.S  ap|tointinl  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  numbeni 
of  the  people  in  that  country.  Since  that  time  considerable 
care  has  been  taken  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  those 
numbers  by  computations,  from  year  to  year,  derivc<l  from 
strictly  enforced  regulations  ns  to  the  registration  of  births 
and  deaths,  and  by  decennary  enumeration — the  last,  and 
probably  the  most  accurate  of  which,  was  made  in  18.11. 
The  slate  of  tho  police,  and  of  the  other  civil  institutions  of 
France,  is  favourable  for  obtaining  inforiuation  upon  many 
other  branches  connected  with  this  subject;  and  the  French 
government  has  availed  itself  of  those  means  to  a consider- 
able extent,  for  ascertaining  the  actual  condilion  of  the 
people. 

The  first  actual  enumeration  of  the  people  of  England 
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»n<l  Scotland  vaa  made  in  1801.  and  anhsoquenlly  in  1811, 
1821.  and  1831.  In  Ireland  the  earliest  enumeration  was 
made  in  1813.  ainee  which  time  a census  has  been  taken, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  in  each  of  the  years  1821  and  1831. 

It  will  be  suflicient  here  to  explain  the  heads  of  inquiry 
cmliraro<l  on  the  lost  of  these  occasions,  and  the  method 
pursueil  for  obtoinine  information.  Tlio  actual  collection 
of  that  information  was  entrustetl,  in  England,  to  the  over- 
seers  of  the  poor,  and  in  Scotland  to  the  parochial  school- 
masters. In  Ireland,  where  there  arc  neither  overseers  of 
the  poor,  nor  parochial  schoolmasters,  the  task  was  entrusted 
to  persons  chosen  and  appointed  by  the  chairman  and  as- 
sistant barristers,  the  recorders  of  cities  and  towns,  and  the 
magistrates  nssembled  in  sessions  for  the  purpose;  one 
person  b«?ing  ao  appointed  in  each  parish,  with  power  to 
call  for  the  assistance  of  the  churchwardens  and  constables 
of  tho  parish.  The  persons  thus  oppointed  in  the  differenl 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  were  * respectively  required  to 
take  an  account  of  the  resident  population,  by  proceeding 
from  house  to  house  on  the  30th  day  of  May,  1831.  and  on 
the  days  immediately  sulisequenl  thereto,  if  one  day  was 
not  sutficient ; and  they  were  also  required  to  snecify  in 
writing  the  name  of  the  parish  or  place,  and  whether  it  be 
usually  called  a parish,  township,  tithing,  quarter,  or  by 
what  other  denomination.  Individuals  to  he  numbere<l  only 
in  those  parishes,  &c.,  where  they  severally  happen  to  be  at  ' 
the  time  of  taking  the  acrount.' 

Tho  questions,  answers  to  which  were  to  bo  thus  collect-  • 
od,  were  sixteen  in  number,  viz. ; 

I.  Hnw  many  iahaluiM  Wian  art*  there  tn  your  pariah.  to«niliip,  or  place, 

• n<t  )>y  Iww  anaay  faniiliea  are  they  ? 

S.  line  wan)'  ncMa.-a  nre  itow  buiUiinf,  au<i  (lierefore  not  Inhaliile4t 

3.  IIow  many  uUicr  Ikiumt*  nre  uDh>li  * 

i.  WluU  noiiilier  of  ftinilira  (u  your  pamh,  (nwnthip,  nr  place,  are  elih-fl-. 
cnnptoyml  Its  athl  waiatnin<-<l  by  acrirulture?  «ir  b^  IraJ",  manuUetnre  or 
haa'lier.m?  aud  ho*-  isany  (amilie*  uv  out  cuntpstted  IneSUierof 
prercoUnf  clauea  } 

5.  flow  many  nne)ndini(  cliibheo  of  whalerer  aire'i  are  there  ae- 

t«a1ly  luanil  within  lb«  limita  <>f  your  pariah,  townahlp,  or-pUee,  nt  Uie 
of  taKin);  thit  aceniinl.  •Iiaiini’iiinhin^  nsair*  atel  fimnlM.  nou  raeluaite  <if  m.'ii 
actually  aervlna  in  hit  luaH-Mv'f  rryntir  S>rre«,  or  in  the  millsin.  ami  •'arlutia>' 
of  neaRiia,  either  in  hit  na)eaiy’t  a.-rtlce  or  lielonzinit  U>  re<i>ter«d  vr«eU  ? 

fi.  Huw  many  of  the  mul.-a  enuataraU'd  in  uotacr  to  the  Sth  i(uc»lu>u  ai>' 
upwnnli  nf  SO  yeara  oM  ? 

Hoir  many  malra  uptrarda  nf  SO  yeara  old  are  employed  in  a|!r»rul1ari'. 
iMlndin^  Kraaiera,  cow-kia'pera,  ihephaidt,  anti  other Ihnn  intabta,  gartlaaer,, 
(nut  tuxi^  or  tasable  as  male  aerTanta,}  and  nurwrytiKO? 

In  answering  this  question,  the  males  are  to  be  carcfullv 
distinguished  into  three  cl.asses,  flrst,  occupiers  of  land, 
who  constantly  employ  ami  pay  one,  or  more  than  one,  la- 
bourer or  farm  servant  in  husbandry ; secondly,  occupier:^ 
of  land  who  omnloy  no  labourer  oilier  than  of  their  own 
family;  thit^ly,  lalKiui'ers  in  husbandry,  and  farm  ser\*ant» 
employed  by  occupiers  of  the  first  class. 

8.  Huw  many  males  upwards  of  SO  yeara  old  nie  anployctl  la  nasufacturet, 
or  in  nuikin,g  sutDuf.cturinK  machinery  ? 

9.  How  many  lulct  upward*  ..f  Sn  yrara  old  art:  empknre>|  tn  rehtil  trade,  «r 
in  haodicrafl.ju  Biailrre.JnnrneyTDen.  Ompmen  appnratirva.  or  in  any  other 
eaparitv  reiputiag  akdl  in  tho  l>uiiDea« } 

10.  itov  many  maict  upwanU  of  SO  y.>ar«  old  are  nlwIeKalL*  nerrhantt. 
bankeni,  rapltahit*.  pnifi-««innal  pcroi  n*.  artlili,  ari-hiireU,  teachers,  clerk*, 
aanrettns,  and  <.iher  educated  men.  includlnc  itenrrnlly  mrKma  raainuiuinjc 
tiicmaeivva  utlietwioc  thuu  by  manufarture,  trade,  or  IxnliV  labour  ? 

I I.  II<ra  ir.auy  males  ujnarjrds  of  ‘JO  yenrs  old  nre  miners.  fiOieTmeti.  boat, 
men.  cteaeator*  .if  canais,  r<>o<l*tnakoi'«,  toll  cuUeebmt  or  labourers  einploye.l 
by  peratma  of  tbu  tliiev  nreoedint;  claises,  tr|ueatu>as  H,  9 and  10.)  or  ottiwr 
wise  omployed  in  any  klml  of  l.o.hly  laluur,  eacepUng  in  agrimluue  ? 

19.  Host  many  other  tnnles  npwwriU  of  ^ years  old  (not  laein:;  tuxnhh*  ser- 
vatiU  under  the  next  <}Ueftioo)  hate  ooi  been  inclwW  in  any  of  the  IbreKoiitf 
rlasscs;  iucluiliug  then-fore,  in  anrser  to  this  quntiou.  retired  tudestneu. 
aunerantiii  .ud  Inlioaiei*.  nn<l  nislei  di<en*r<l  nr  d»ald<*d  in  Isidy  or  mind  ? 

13.  How  many  housrbntd  arrvanta,  iorliuUiiz  ali  female  sortanU,  ami  snrli 
male  aertsuts  (of  nhatater  aga)  na  are  taxetl  w taxuUe  as  tuch ; ul*o  waiiett 
aoi]  attendant*  at  inns,  di«tiii;;>iUhiit8  the  male*  upwunla  of  SO  years  uf  a^e 
from  lha  males  under  ^ years  of  n-<e  ? 

14.  If  you  har«  entered  any  males  iu  ansterr  to  qne*tk>n  8.  speviiy  the  tna- 
•ufaetum  ID  which  they  ara  umpliryed.  and  what  pivputtioa  ^ the  iiuaibrr 
of  those  entered  in  answer  to  qiresikis  1 1 are  aiP{»loyea  is  any  ijuarry,  miues, 
•oal  pUa.  or  paUie  work  in  iwuiireas  i 

15.  Reimiog  tn  tl>«  numt>er  uf  perm*  in  1831.  to  what  cause  du  yon  atlii- 
hnle  any  rrmsirkable  dlffrienc*  in  the  nl>B)lM^r  at  present  ? 

18.  Arc  there  anr  other  matter*  which  ymi  may  think  H rveresaary  to  re- 
mark, in  expUiMtk<fl  of  your  anawera  kr  any  of  tiie  preceding  t|u«ftiiinaJ 

The  attempt  made  on  this  occasion  to  classifS*  the  popu- 
lation in  respect  of  ago,  was  limited  to  the  division  of  male- 
into  those  above  ami  those  below  20  years.  At  the  enuracm  - 
tion  in  1821  a question,  regarding  the  ages  of  persons,  was 
addressed  in  the  following  terms  to  the  overseers  and  other 
persons  employed  : ‘ If  you  are  of  opinion  that  in  making 
tho  precorling  inquiries,  the  agei  of  the  several  individual 
can  bo  obtained  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  yourself,  nnd 
not  inconvenient  to  the  parties,  he  pleased  to  state,— Tiiv 
number  of  those  under  5 years— of  those  I>etwcen  6 and  10 
years — 10  and  l.'i — 15  and  20— 20  and  30,'  and  so  on  in 
each  following  decennary  period  of  life  to  the  age  of  100, 
adding  further  the  number  of  persons  above  100.  It  has 


been  cause  for  surprise,  that  notwithstandir  g the  option 
thus  given,  a very  considerable  proportion  of  the  ages  of 
males  and  foiualcs  should  have  been  obtained.  That  proptR** 
tion  in  the  ditfi'rcnt  divisions  of  the  kingdom  was  as  follows 
in  England  . . . 9.830.461  out  of  11, 261,437 

Wales  ....  700,210  „ 717,438 

Smtland  . . . 1,956,706  m 2,093,4.56 

Ireland  , . . 6.;93.230  „ • 6,801,230 


Unilcfl  Kingdom  . . 19.280,607  out  of  20,873,661 

or  very  nearly  twelve  out  of  every  thirteen  persons  in  the  en- 
tire kingtlom,  while  in  Ireland  there  is  a deficiency  in  this  part 
of  the  st.'ilement  of  only  one  person  in  each  650  inhahitanti. 

CKNTAUll,  in  mythology,  a onmpoimd  of  horse  and 
man,  supposed  to  hare  sprung  from  the  amour  between  Ixion 
nnd  the  Cloud,  which  he  mistook  for  Juno:  their  name  hta 
lieen  thought  to  point  to  their  origin  («vr-«iv,  af'p-ay) ; but 
(his  explanation  can  hardly  be  admitted.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable Uiat  their  existence  may  have  been  imagined  from 
the  first  sight  of  a man  on  horseback,  and  as  their  history 
makes  them  neighbours  of  the  Lapithm,  it  is  likely  that 
they  were  merely  one  of  those  Tliess.alian  tribes  am><ng 
wltom  tho  far*famcd  csvalry  of  that  nation  took  its  rise. 
They  are  also  called  Ilippocentaiirs.  Palmphatus*  acetiunt 
of  the  origin  of  their  name  (djro  roD  rof«c  raipevc) 

is  a mere  invention,  and,  in  |Kiint  of  etymology,  quite  in- 
admissible. 

The  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  l.apithse  fomis  the 
subject  of  the  metipcs  of  the  Parthenon,  part  of  which  are 
nmv  in  tho  Britisli  Museum  ; and  also  one  of  tho  two  sub- 
j.  i Ls  ri’prvsenKNl  on  tho  Phigalclan  fnete,  which  is  also  in 
till*  Hnti*b  Mnsenin. 

kKNTAU’HK.A,  a very  extensive  genus  of  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  C'ynaraccous  division  of  Composiue,  but  com- 
preiiemling  no  species  of  any  importance  to  man.  Cen- 
fiiurra  Ctjitnui,  tlie  eimmori  bluc-buttle  of  corn  fields,  is 
sonictiiiK's  cultivated  f.r  tho  sake  of  its  many-cidonred 
flower-hoiuls.  Two  others,  C.  mwcAalo  (the  purple  orwiiito 
sultan  of  gardeners),  and  C.  tuaveoi^t  (yellow  sultan),  are 
occasionally  seen  among  other  annuals  in  ganlens;  but  the 
greater  part  arc  Iu  be  found  only  in  botanical  coUectiuns . 
many  are  mere  weed*. 

CKNTAUKUS,  the  Centaur,  a southern  constellation,  a 
rerv  small  part  of  which  rises  in  our  latitude.  It  is  situated 
under  Virgo  and  l.ihra.  and  is  evidently  connected  with 
I.upcs  and  Aha.  From  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  it  is  e^i'lcnt 
that  lie  considered  the  Centaur  a>i  holding  the  wolf  (or  wild 
boast,  as  it  is  eallcd)  in  one  hand,  and  a thyrsus  in  the 
other;  and  from  the  proximity  of  tho  altar,  it  is  plain  that 
,v  sacrifico  is  alluded  to.  Accvinling  to  Grotius  (notes  un 
Aratus),  tho  thyrsus  anticntly  had  a hare  hanging  fi-ora  it. 
In  some  older  figures,  the  Centaur  holds  a spear  in  both 
hands,  which  sustains  the  wolf,  passing  through  its  huaii. 
Hyginus  makes  only  one  constellation  of  Chnitaurus  aud 
I kupus. 
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CENTIGRADE  means  divided  into  one  hundred  do- 
^reea.  The  centigrade  thermometer  of  Celsius  divides  the 
interval  botwoeu  the  fi^zin^  and  boiling  points  into  100 
degrees.  Thus  100  centigrade  degrees  are  e<iuivalent  to 
180  of  Fahrenheit;  and  to  turn  the  reading  of  a centigrade 
thermometer  into  that  of  Fahrenheit,  proceed  as  follows  ;~ 
Multiply  by  2 and  20,  subtract,  divide  by  10.  and  add  32. 
Thus  for  78^  centigrade — 

78 


1 j6 
15G0 


1404  ...  140*4 
32 

172*4  Fahr, 

CENTIPEDE.  rScoLOPKVDttA.] 

CENTLIVRE,  SUSANNA,  was  the  daughter  ofa  Lin- 
colnshire gentleman  named  Freeman,  who,  being  a dissenter 
and  zealous  parliamentarian,  was  corapelled,  uiton  Uie  re- 
storation of  Carles  II.,  to  seek  refuge  with  uis  wife  in 
Ireland,  in  which  kingdom  it  is  presumed  that  Susanna 
was  born,  about  the  year  1680.  At  three  years  she  lost 
her  father,  and  before  she  had  attained  her  thirteenth  year, 
she  was  IcII  by  the  death  of  her  mother  completely  an 
orphan,  and  according  to  some  accounts  utterly  destitute.  As 
the  scandalous  story  which  Whincop  relates  of  her  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  foundation  in  fact,  we  gladly  pass  over 
it.  and  come  at  once  to  her  marriage  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen  to  a nephew  of  Sir  Stephen  Tox.  A twelvemonth 
had  scarcely  elapsed  before  death  deprived  her  of  this  new 
protector,  nut  the  wit  and  the  beauty  which  had  probably 
been  the  only  dower  she  brought  the  first,  soon  procured 
her  a second  husband,  an  ofiicer  of  the  name  of  Carrol,  to 
whom  she  appears  to  have  been  much  uUacbed.  About  a 
year  and  a half  alter  the  marriage,  this  gentleman  hod  the 
misfortune  to  be  killed  in  a duel,  and  Mrs.  Carrol  became  a 
second  time  a widow.  In  this  state  of  desolation  and  dis- 
tress she  first  applied  to  her  pen,  as  well  for  support  as  for 
the  amusement  of  her  lonely  hours,  and  several  of  her 
early  productions  were  published  under  the  name  of  Carrol. 
Among  the  first  was  a tragedy, called  ‘The  Perjured  Hus- 
band but  the  natural  bent  of  her  genius  being  towards 
comody,  we  find  but  one  more  serious  drama  amongst  the 
nineteen  which  boar  her  name.  Such  was  her  attachment 
to  the  stage,  says  her  biographer,  that  she  became  herself 
a performer,  but  her  success  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
great,  and  her  stay  in  it  was  of  short  duration.  In  1706, 
while  sustaining  the  character  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
Lees  Rival  Queens, at  Windsor,  where  the  court  then  was, 
she  won  the  heart  of  Mr.  Josimh  Centlivro,  Yeoman  of  the 
Mouth,  or  Princtoal  Cook  to  Queen  Anne,  and  eventually 
married  him.  They  lived  happily  U^ther  for  some  years, 
and  she  died  at  his  house  in  npring  Gardens,  December  1, 
1723,  at  the  ago  (if  the  time  of  her  birth  bo  rightly  stated) 
of  forty-three.  Of  her  dramatic  works,  an  alphabetical  list 
U given  by  Baker  in  his  * Playhouso  Companion but  only 
three  out  of  the  nineteen  there  enumerate  keep  possession 
of  the  itagu : — * The  Busy  Body,'  * A Bold  Stroke  for  a 
Wife,'  and  *Tho  Wonder.’  The  first  was  greatly  objected 
to  by  the  actors,  and  Mr,  Wilks  for  some  timo  refused  to 
play  in  it : even  the  audience  camo  prejudiced  against  it  to 
the  theatre.  The  second  was  also  pre-condemned  by 
Wilks,  who  is  reported  to  have  said,  coarsely  enough,  that 
* not  only  would  her  play  be  damned,  but  she  herself  for 
writing  it.' 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  comprehends  the  countries 
which,  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  were  known  by  the 
name  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala.  It  forms  the  central 

Con  of  the  long  isthmus  which  unites  North  and 
h America,  and  extends  from  8**  to  18°  N.  lat..  and 
from  82°  to  94°  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  S B.  to 
N.W.may  bo  about  1000  miles;  its  breadth  varies  from  100 
to  300  miles. 

Humboldt,  in  1811,  estimated  the  surface  of  Central  Ame- 
rica at  26,163  French  square  leagues,  or  196,765  square 
miles;  but  in  1822  he  reduced  it  to  16,740  leagues,  or  127,224 
square  miles.  Dunn  allows  22,000  square  leagues,  or  1 6 7,200 
square  miles.  This  last  statement  does  not  dilTer  much  f^m 
the  first  of  Humboldt,  because  the  state  of  Chiapa,  which 
Mntaia*  about  36,000  square  miles,  bad  la  the  meantime 


been  separated  IVom  Central  America.  The  estimate  ot 
Dunn  may  probably  have  been  made  with  a certain  degree 
of  accuracy ; but  it  depends  on  old  maps  and  charts,  and 
the  numbers  are  somewhat  too  large.  In  1832  the  eastern 
shores  of  Central  America  were  surveyed  by  Commodore 
Owen,  who  ascertained  that  the  coast  south  of  Cape  Gracias 
& Dios  had  been  laid  down  in  tho  charts  from  2s  to  3U'  too 
far  to  the  cast.  This  diminishes  the  surface  of  (>ntral 
America  by  8000  or  9000  square  miles.  Supposing  the 
average  width  of  the  country  to  bo  150  miles  (wbicb  is  per- 
haps near  tho  truth),  and  its  average  length  1000  miles,  we 
obtain  an  area  of  150,000  square  miles,  or  the  extent  of  the 
British  Islands  and  about  one-third  more. 

Its  boundary  is  mainly  formed  by  tho  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  E.  and  N.E.,  anil  by  the  Pacific  on  the  S.W.  At  its 
south-casU*rn  point  it  borders  on  the  republic  of  New  Gra- 
nada, on  the  uopartment  of  Istmo : the  line  of  separation 
runs  from  Ca[M3  Burica  on  the  Pacific  nearly  duo  north  to 
the  Atlantic,  a few  miles  west  of  the  Laguna  de  Cbiriqui. 
Its  most  northern  part  extends  between  me  British  settle- 
ment of  Balize  and  the  United  Mexican  States  ; the  boun- 
dary line  between  Uio  republic  and  tho  neighbouring  coun- 
tries has  not  yet  been  exactly  determined.  It  is  still  asserted 
in  nearly  every  geographical  work  that  the  Andes  continue 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  that  the  elevated  Cor- 
dilleras of  Peru  and  New  Granada  aro  oonnccte<l  witli  tho 
Rocky  Muunlauis  of  tho  United  States  by  a continuous 
range ; but  tliis  conveys  an  erroneous  idea  of  that  portion 
of  America.  PiMpcrly  speaking,  there  is  no  elevated  moun- 
tain-range between  7°  N.  lat.,  where  tho  Andes  termi- 
nate. and  33°  N.  lat.,  where  the  Rooky  Mountains  lK.‘gin, 
at  least  not  such  a range  os  can  bo  c<>mpared  with  tho 
Andes  in  South,  or  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  North  Ame- 
rica. The  Andi^  of  South  America  terminate  as  it  seems 
abruptly  at  near  7°  N.  lat.,  ond  are  followetl  by  a pltiiti 
whicii,  extending  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  ter- 
minates W.  of  (he  Hay  of  Parita.  This  plain,  following 
tho  nearly  semicircular  bend  of  tlio  isthmus,  is  about  2b() 
miles  in  length.  The  south-eastern  half  of  it,  contiguous 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Andes,  appears  to  bo 
a level  tract,  very  little  elovaletl  above  tho  sea.  The  west- 
ern half  is  partly  hilly  and  partly  level ; but  the  high 
lands  which  extend  between  tho  Bay  of  Mandinga  and 
the  mouth  t>f  the  Chagre  for  90  miles,  probably  nowhere 
rise  to  more  than  1500  feet;  their  direction  is  due  east  and 
west,  and  consequently  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  Andes. 
They  are  follow^  by  another  low  plain,  on  which  some  iso- 
lated hills  rise  obout  500  feet  above  it. 

The  second  section  of  tho  isthmus  extends  from  the 
Gulf  of  Parita  to  the  country  which  lies  1>etwccn  the  Gulf 
of  Nicoya  and  tho  mouth  of  tho  Rio  do  S.  Juan.  It  is 
about  280  miles  in  length.  This  part  of  tho  isthmus  is 
nearly  unknown,  not  having  been  visited  by  Europeans. 
According  to  the  prevailing  opinion  it  consists  of  a moss  of 
mountain-rocks,  about  2000  or  3000  feet  high,  which  con- 
tain some  extensive  plateaus  and  a few  peaks,  mostly  of  vol- 
canic origin.  Between  10°  30' and  13°  N.  lat.  extends  the 
plain  of  Nicaragua,  which  is  about  175  miles  long  from 
south  to  north,  and  nearly  as  much  from  east  to  west.  It  is 
very  little  elevated  alrave  the  sea,  the  lake  of  Nicaragua, 
which  covers  a considerable  portion  of  it,  being  only  134 
feet  above  the  Pacific.  It  is  separated  frt*m  tho  Pacific 
by  a range  of  low  volcanic  hills,  very  few  of  which  riso  to 
more  than  700  feet  above  the  sea.  Tho  country'  which  lios 
between  this  plain  and  the  southern  ooaat  of  the  Gulf  of 
Honduras,  and  terminates  on  the  west  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Chiquimula,  is  very  little  known.  Its  eastern  portion,  up  to 
the  meridian  of  65°,  is  probably  a low  plain,  with  hardly 
a hill  upon  it.  The  western  part  is  a hilly  couulry,  tra- 
versetl  by  several  (at  least  four)  ridges,  nmning  west 
and  east.  Tho  intennediate  valleys  open  in  general  to  tho 
east,  and  most  of  them  terminate  on  the  eastern  plain. 
Tho  northern  and  southern  ridgo  are  best  known.  Tho 
northern  ridge,  running  along  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  rises 
perhaps  to  the  mean  height  of  3000  feet,  but  declines  to- 
wards the  eastern  extremity,  not  far  west  of  tho  Rio  Palook. 
The  mountain  of  Omoa  is  7000  feet  high,  and  that  of  Cungro- 
hoy  7500  feet.  The  southern  ridge  divides  the  waters  which 
run  into  tho  Pacific  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic, 
but  only  attains  any  considerable  elevation  in  a few  isolated 
volcanic  peaks.  It  seems  to  be  rather  a table-land  of  un- 
even surface,  and  of  little  width,  though  of  great  leogtlu 
The  interme^ate  ridges  are  entirely  unknown. 
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The  Is(hmU4  of  Chirjuiniuln  e\ton(l!>,  on  tlie  Atlantic, 
from  the  mountains  between  Omun  niul  the  mouth  of  the 
Hio  Motay:ua  to  the  innermosl  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Hon- 
duran ; uixl  on  the  Pacific,  from  the  harbour  of  Acajutlu  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  KsoUvos.  At  less  than  ‘JO  milcii  from 
the  Pacific  there  U a hroad-backcil  ranj'e  of  hi(;h  {{round,  a 
continuation  of  the  southorn  ran8[o  of  Uic  hilly  countr)-  of 
Honduras,  which  unites  Honduras  to  the  table-land  of 
Guatemala.  The  country  north  of  this  rait{*c  is  traversed 
by  hic;h  and  steep  hills  running;  east  and  west,  and  so  closely 
united  to  the  table-land  of  Guatemala  that  they  must  be  con- 
hidered  as  offsets  of  if.  The  valleys  between  them  are  com- 
monly of  moderate  width  and  low.  The  distance  between 
Uio  two  oceans,  across  this  isthmus,  is  about  150  miles. 

The  table-land  of  Guatemala  occupies  all  the  countries 
between  the  isthmus  of  Chiquimula  and  that  of  Tehuantepec 
in  Mexico;  the  high  land  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan  forms  its  nonh-eastern  projection.  Near  its 
southern  borders,  about  the  town  of  Guatemala,  it  is  nearly 
60(10  feet  above  the  sea ; and  this  may  be  considered  os  the 
mean  height  of  tlrat  portion  which  is  south  of  the  Rio  Mo- 
tagua.  But  north  of  this  river  the  country  rises  higher. 
The  most  elevated  part  of  it  appears  to  lie  l>ctween  the 
towns  of  Tolonicapin  and  GucRueIcnango  tl5’30‘  N.  lat.) 
Prom  this  point  it  begins  to  lower  gradually,  and  its  north- 
western edges,  which  belong  to  the  Slexican  StaleofChiapra, 
are  indented  by  deep  and  sometimes  wide  valleys.  No  con- 
tinuous range  of  any  considerable  deration  traverses  this 
plain,  the  surface  of  which  is  slightly  undulating,  like  the 
central  parts  of  Kngland ; hut  here  and  there  it  is  traversed 
hv  a range  of  hilU,  alsmt  200  or  .300  feet  above  the  plain. 
The  descent  from  this  plain  to  the  low  shores  of  the  Pacific 
is  extremely  steep,  and  conscfiuenlly  when  seen  from  that 
sitle  it  has  the  appearance  of  a mountain-range,  an  illu&bn 
which  is  confirnieil  by  a few  lofty  volcanoes  standing  near 
the  edge  of  this  descent.  Tlie  roost  reinarkahle  arc  the  two 
volcanoes  of  Guatemala,  situale<l  to  the  north-west  of  tho 
town  of  New  Guatemala,  of  which  the  Volcano  de  Agua  (or 
water  volcano),  accortling  to  Col.  Galindo,  is  12,020  feet 
high,  and  the  Volcano  de  Fuego  (the  fire  vo!c.ano)  some- 
what higher.  The  low  country  between  the  Pacific  and 
the  table-land,  which  rises  above  the  plain  like  a wall,  is 
very  level,  and  measures  from  20  to  30  miles  across.  The 
eastern  border  of  the  table-land,  by  which  it  descends  to  the 
Gulfof  Honduras,  is  not  so  distinctly  marked,  lieiiigcut  by 
d«>cp  valleys,  between  which  the  high  land  lakes  the  hlia|)c 
of  ridges,  which  extend  to  a great  distance,  an<l  in  sinne 
places,  as  between  the  Rio  Moiag\ia  and  the  Gulfo  Dulce, 
advance  to  the  verv-  shores  of  the  sea.  The  country  be- 
tween the  talde-lanu  and  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  may  there- 
fore be  consiilercd  as  a succession  of  vallcvs  and  ridges, 
except  the  part  to  the  west  and  north-wesl  of  the  Golfo 
Diilre,  w'hich  is  a low  plain. 

The  difference  in  the  elevation  of  tho  surface,  which  in 
Central  America  is  perhaps  greater  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  equal  extent,  or  nl  least  varies  more  freciucntly,  rro- 
duces  a ciirrosponding  dilTcrcnce  in  the  climate  and  proauc- 
liona  of  the  natural  divisions  of  tho  country.  Tho  great 
plain  of  Nicaragua,  with  that  to  tho  north  of  it,  on  the 
shores  of  tho  Caribbean  Sea,  is  only  wooded  along  the 
rivers.  Between  the  rivers,  and  along  the  coast,  it  forms 
extensive  savannahs,  covered  with  a rich  verdure,  and  pre- 
senting occasionally  o clump  of  high  trees.  The  low  bids, 
however,  which  rise  on  it,  arc  mostly  wooded,  especially  on 
their  declivities.  The  climate  of  these  pl.nins  being  exces- 
sively hot  and  moist,  the  Spauiartls  have  not  formed  any 
seiilomcnt*  on  this  extensive  tract,  and  it  is  only  inhabited 
by  independent  aboriginal  tribes.  The  low  plains  along 
the  Pacifli!  average  from  20  to  30  miles  in  width,  west  of 
the  Rio  Esclavos : but  cast  of  it,  only  from  10  to  20,  or  even 
less ; they  are  covered  with  an  uninterrupted  forest  of  liigh 
trees,  many  of  whi;.*h  furnish  valuable  timber  and  dye-woods. 
Tho  heat  is  excessive,  the  thermometer  rising  frequently  to 
90°  and  higher,  hut  the  climate  is  considered  much  more 
healthy.  Eur<q>can  $cttleraen‘.i  arc  very  rare,  and  the  scanty 
population  U almost  entirely  compo8C<l  of  Indians. 

A*  in  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  tho  European  seltle- 
inents  have  been  formed  on  the  high  tabic-lands.  That  of 
Guatemala  is  nearly  without  tree^and  even  bu>hc!<, except  on 
the  declivities  of  the  hilly  ranges,  which  iraverac  it  in  everv 
diroeiion.  Its  climate  is  that  of  an  cWmal  spring:  the 
thermometer  during  tho  whole  year  scarcely  varies.  Tin: 
avernt^o  heat  ir.  the  middle  of  the  year  may  be  considered  to 


he  from  GS°  to*  70°;  but  during  tho  north-west  winds  it 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  descends  20°  within  a few 
liours.  l*hc  hilly  di»tricts,  whose  highest  ridges  rise  to  the 
elevation  of  the  table- land  only  in  a few  isolated  peaks,  have 
a more  variable  climate.  In  the  valleys,  along  the  Atlantic, 
there  hardly  passes  a day  without  rain.  They  are  nearly 
uninhabitablo  by  Europeans,  and  even  the  Indians  aro  far 
from  being  numerous;  but  they  display  the  whole  vigour 
of  .‘a  tropical  vegetation,  being  clothed  with  numerous 
species  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants.  Those  valleys  from 
which  the  air  of  the  sea  is  intercepted  by  ranges  of  bills 
ore  less  damp,  and  more  habitable,  but  their  fertility  is  not 
so  groat  This  is  particularly  the  cose  with  the  valloyt  of 
Honduras. 

On  the  table-land,  and  in  tbe  districts  not  contiguous  to 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  diy  season  begins  about  the  closo 
of  October,  and  lusts  until  the  cad  of  May  ; during  which 
lime  only  a few  showers  occasionally  refresh  tbe  air.  In 
tbe  beginning  of  Juno  thunder  is  frequent,  and  is  followed 
by  long  and  heavy  rains.  But  even  during  this  time  it 
rains  only  in  the  evening  and  the  night ; from  six  o'clock  in 
tho  morning  till  tlirce  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  no  cloud 
passes  over  the  sky, and  tho  air  is  dry  and  pleasant.  Towanls 
the  middlu  of  October  the  north  winds  set  in  with  frequent 
thunderstorms,  and  after  them  the  dry  season  begins. 

The  north  winds  (lot  nortos)  prevail  during  the  whole  of 
the  dry  !K:a!^on.  and  then,  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  thin  i',‘C  is  formed  on  the  highest  portion  of  the 
lahle-land,  and  snow  fulls  on  the  most  elevated  *,)eaks. 
These  winds  blow  with  considerable  force,  and  seem  to  pass 
over  the  isthmus,  and  to  produce  tho  north-eastern  and  north- 
norlh-castcrn  winds,  which  render  the  access  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  dilHcuU  and  dangerous  during  the  dry  season. 
On  this  coast  they  aro  called  Papagallo*.  Towards  tho 
end  of  the  rainy  season,  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
teniUw,  the  same  coast  is  sulycct  to  violent  storms  from  the 
south-west,  called  Tapiitfagua*. 

Few  rounlrics.  even  in  South  America,  are  so  .subject  to 
earthquakes,  and  contain  so  great  a number  of  volcanoes. 

M. iny  of  the  hills  between  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
Pacific  are  volcanoes,  and  most  of  them  are  active.  Tl.o 
number  docs  not  decrease  to  the  north-west  of  tbe  lake, 
neveral  of  them  occurring  on  tbe  southern  and  eastern 
shores  of  the  bay  of  Conchagua.  In  this  district,  which 
is  hardly  more  Uinn  180  miles  in  length,  above  twenty 
volcanoes  are  known  to  exist  Farther  to  tho  north  only 
i.-ioUU‘d  Volcanoes  occur  at  considerable  distances  from 
one  another,  on  the  edge  of  the  table-land.  There  are  also 
a few  volcanoes  on  the  south-east  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua. 
Earthquakes  are  most  frequently  felt  on  the  table-land, 
where  they  occur  annually  at  the  setting  in  of  the  northern 
winds,  but  the  most  violent  take  place  at  tho  cud  of  tho  dry 
or  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  Old  Guatemala  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  on  the  29lh  of 
June.  1 773.  and  New  Guatemala  suffered  very  much  on  tho 
23nl  of  April.  1830. 

The  table-laud  and  most  of  tho  hilly  districts  arc  consi- 
dered very  healthy.  Tho  goitre  is  common,  especially  among 
the  mixed  race,  and  here,  as  in  Switzerland,  it  is  often 
attended  with  idiotcy.  Tho  whole  of  the  shore  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  is  very  unhealthy  : malignant  fevers  prevail  there 
all  tho  year  round,  owing  to  which  these  extensive  tracts 
are  very  thinly  inhabited.  The  low  plain  along  tho  Pacifio 
is  much  more  healthy. 

The  river  S.  Juan  falls  into  tho  Caribbean  Sea,  near  1 1° 

N.  lat.  It  was  till  lately  supi>osed  that,  by  means  of  this 
river  and  tho  lake  of  Nicaragua,  an  easy  communication 
could  Ik}  opened  between  tho  Atlantic  and  Pacific;  but  tho 
diflieulty  of  cfTccting  this  communication  appears  to  be  great, 
though  not  insuperable.  The  river  S.  Juan  is  only  tho 
channel  by  which  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  di.^harges  iU 
waters  into  the  Atl.vntic.  The  lake  or  lagoon  of  Nicaragua 
is  an  inland  sea,  of  a lengthened  form,  being  about  120  miles 
long  an<l  40  brood  where  widest,  without  narrowing  much 
at  cither  end.  Its  circuit  is  near  400  miles.  It  is  deep 
enough  to  be  navigated  Ity  vessels  of  considerable  size, 
having  at  some  distance  frmn  the  shores  from  six  to  twenty 
fathoms  of  water  along  tlio  Simthern  and  western  banks. 
It  is  only  very  shallow  along  the  north-east  shore  for  a mile 
and  upwartk  into  the  lake.  It  contains  several  islands, 
among  which  lhatuf  Utncte|)cc,  near  the  south-western  bank 
between  Granada  and  Nicaragua,  is  remarkable  Am*  a high 
vok-ang,  and  for  its  fertility  and  great  population,  being  m- 
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habited  by  3000  or  4000  ladians.  The  river  isiuoi  from  the 
|u>uth-ea>Urn  extremity,  and  near  the  fortress  of  S.  Carlos 
it  is  600  feet  broad,  anil  from  six  to  seven  deep.  About  the 
middle  of  its  course  the  S.  Juan  receives  from  the  south  the 
Rio  S.  Carlos,  and  lower  down  the  Serapiqui.  About  ‘J4  or 
2H  miles  from  its  mouth  the  river  diMcics  into  two  arms,  of 
which  the  southern  and  wuler  is  called  Rio  Colorado;  the 
other  enters  the  sea  near  the  harbour  of  S.  Juan  do  Nica* 
raifua.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of 
the  S.  Juan  varies  from  nine  to  twenty  feet*  but  in  some 
places  it  is  so  shallow  that  rapids  are  produced.  The  Kreatest 
of  these  rapids  is  about  28  miles  from  the  lake.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  river,  below  its  bifurcation,  is  generally  very 
shallow:  at  many  places  during  the  dry  season  there  are  not 
more  than  two  feet  of  water.  The  port  of  S.  Juan  de  Nicara* 
gua  is  not  considered  very  unhealthy,  and  the  harbour  is  deep 
enough  for  merchant  vessels,  and  safe ; but  up  to  the  present 
time  It  is  nearly  uninhabited.  The  roost  north-western  mouth 
of  the  river,  which  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  used,  has  a 
bar  with  only  two  or  three,  and  seldom  four,  feet  water  upon 
it.  Haefkios  is  of  opinion  that  the  cutting  of  a canal 
through  the  plain  from  the  port  of  S.  Juan  to  the  lake  of 
Nicaragua,  would  be  less  expensive  than  to  make  the  river 
iiavigablo.  He  estinfatos  the  distance  in  a straight  line  at 
less  than  60  miles.  The  winding  course  of  the  river  amounts 
to  120  miles.  Other  obstacles  present  themselves  to  the 
attempt  of  uniting  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  with  the  PaciQc 
by  a canal.  The  dificrenoe  of  level  between  the  lake  and  , 
the  sea  is  134  feet,  and  therefore  locks  would  be  necessary. 
Two  ploces  seem  to  offer  peculiar  advanUigcs  fur  such  a 
canal : the  narrowest  portion  of  the  isthmus  which  sejiarates 
the  bike  from  the  Parjfir.  is  between  the  town  of  Nicaragua 
and  the  port  of  S.  Juan  del  Sul.  where  it  is  only  15  or  16  miles 
across  ; but  the  bills  upon  it  rise  to  between  400  and  500  feet. 
Tbe  hills  might  perhaps  be  avoided,  but  the  canal  would  of 
course  be  longer.  Some  persons  think  that  it  would  bo  mure 
advantageous  to  unite  tbe  lake  of  Managua  by  a canal  with 
the  harbour  of  Kcalejo.  The  country  lieiween  them  is  nearly 
level,  and  of  a firm  soil,  without  being  rocky.  Beside*^  this,  the 
canal  would  terminate  in  the  port  of  Rcalejo,  onoofthc  best 
harbours  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  while  that  near  Nica- 
ragua would  end  in  the  harbour  of  S.  Juan  del  Sul,  which 
is  small  and  unsafe.  But  this  canal  would  be  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  the  other,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Tepi- 
tnpa,  which  unites  tho  lake  of  Nicaragua  with  that  of  Mana- 
gua. roust  lio  rendered  fiavigablc.  The  lake  of  Managua 
is  ISU  miles  in  eircumferenco,  35  miles  long,  and  15  broad 
in  itw  widest  part  It  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  consi- 
derable sixe ; but  the  Rio  Tepitapa,  which  brings  down  tbe 
water  feom  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  is  about  25  miles 
lung,  has  falls  which,  in  the  dry  season,  are  from  six  to 
eight  feet  high,  and  also  several  shoals.  These  obstacles 
seem  to  have  been  produced  by  tlie  lava,  which,  in  1722, 
ran  from  the  neigbl^ring  volcano  of  Managua  into  the 
river,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  could  be  avoided  by  a 
canal  cut  through  the  level  ground  on  tbe  northern  side  of 
the  Rio  Tepitapa.  There  is  even  now  a navigation  between 
the  town  of  Granaila  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Niraragu'* 
and  tbe  port  of  S.  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  on  the  Atlantic. 
Flat-bottomed  river-barges  are  used  for  tbe  transport  of 
goods,  and  aeooropUsb  their  voyages  in  eight  or  ten  days. 

Tbe  most  important  river  of  Central  America  is  the  Rio 
Dulce,  the  channel  by  which  tbe  Golfo  Duleo  discharges  Us 
waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  15^  25'  N.  lat.  The 
Golfo  Dulce  is  a fresh-water  lake,  about  50  miles  in  circuit. 
On  its  southern  banks  is  the  small  town  of  Yxabal,  which 
in  some  respects  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  port  of 
Central  Ainenca,  most  of  the  European  go^s  designed  for 
that  market  being  brought  to  it  by  vessels,  and  thence  trans- 
ported to  tho  interior  on  mules.  Tlie  Rio  Dulce,  issuing 
from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  lake,  turns  to  the  north,  and 
expands  into  a small  lake,  called  tbe  Golfetta  (the  small 
gulO.  about  10  miles  in  width.  This  river,  which  is  about 
20  miles  long,  has  a considerable  depth,  except  on  its  bar, 
where  there  are  only  six  or  seven  feet  water,  so  that  large 
vessels  cannot  go  up  to  Yzabal. 

The  Rio  Polochic  enters  the  Golfo  Dulce  from  the  west. 
This  river  rises  on  the  table-land  of  Guatemala,  but  soon 
descending  into  a wide  and  deep  valley,  it  becomes  navi- 
gable at  the  Rmbarcadero  de  Tcleman.  a considerable  dis- 
taiire  from  its  mouth.  It  is  a rapid  nver.  and  deep  enough 
for  vo-osi'Is  drawing  several  feet  of  water,  but  on  the  bar  at 
iu  mouth  tlierc  are  only  three  or  four  feet  of  water.  Still  it 


is  thought  (hat  if  a road  were  made  from  Teleman  to  the 
town  of  Guatemala,  tbe  expense  of  the  transport  of  goods 
would  be  considerably  diminished. 

Tbe  Motagua  rises  likewise  on  the  table-land  of  Guate- 
mala, close  on  its  western  border,  and  runs  through  it  in  an 
eastern  direction,  till  it  descends  from  it  some  distance  W.  of 
Zocapa.  At  Gual&n,  some  miles  farther  down,  the  river  be- 
comes navigable,  but,  owing  to  its  numerous  rapids  and  shoals, 
it  can  only  bo  navigatcfl  by  boats  nut  drawing  more  than  ) or 
foot  water.  Towards  its  mouth  the  river  turns  to  the 
N.B.  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  about  15  miles 
W.  of  Omoa.  By  means  of  this  river  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  European  goods,  especially  the  heavier  kind,  are  sent 
into  the  interior  of  Guatemala  ; they  aro  transported  from 
Gual&n  to  tbe  places  of  consumption  on  mules. 

East  of  the  mouth  of  tbe  Motagua  several  smaller  riven 
(tbe  Charoalecon.  theUlua,lhe  Limoncs,  the  Lean.&c.)  fall 
into  the  Gulf  of  Hundunus,  some  of  which  are  navigable  for 
small  boats  for  several  miles.  E.  of  Cape  Camorun  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Black  River,  or  Rio  Tinto,  and  still  farther  E. 
that  of  the  Patook,  both  of  which  drain  a considerable  coun- 
try ; they  run  from  W.  to  E.  in  the  interior,  where  the  Rio 
Tinto  is  called  Rio  Paon  and  the  Pstouk  Rio  Guayspe.  The 
latter  is  navigable  fur  a considerable  distance,  but  the  navi- 
gation does  not  extend  to  the  mouth,  the  low  country 
along  the  coast  l>eing  occupied  by  Indian  tribes,  who  have 
no  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Uie  republic.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  tbe  Wanks,  or  Rio  de  Se- 
govia, which  empties  itself  into  tbe  sea  near  Cape  Gracias 
& Dios,  and  to  tbe  River  Blewfields,  whose  mouth  is  aliout 
a degree  north  of  that  of  the  8.  Juan.  Both  are  consider- 
able rivers,  draining  large  tracts,  but  this  is  all  that  we 
know  about  them. 

The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Pacific  have  all  a short 
course.  The  largest  is  the  Lempa,  which  is  of  consider- 
able depth,  and  so  rapid  that  it  is  entirely  unfit  fur  na\iga- 
tioD.  A bar  at  its  mouth  hinders  even  vessels  of  moderate 
size  from  entering  it.  The  liillo  river  Mirliatoyat  forms  a 
small  harliour  at  its  mouth,  w hich  is  considered  as  tlie  port 
of  the  tuwn  of  Guatemala,  on  the  Pacific,  ami  is  calletl  Barra 
de  Istapa,  or  at  present  Puerto  dc  Indepcndencia.  On  the 
northern  portion  uf  the  table-lund  of  Guatemala  runs  the 
Usumasinta,  a river  of  considerable  length,  which  is  not 
navigable  within  the  boundary  of  Central  America.  It 
runs  northwards,  and  enters  the  stale  of  Tabasco,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Mexican  Union,  where  it  ii  navigable  and 
unites  with  tlie  Rio  Tabasco. 

The  lake  of  Peten,  situated  in  the  most  northern  district 
of  Central  America  on  the  table-land  of  Yucatan,  is  of  an 
oval  furm  and  about  70  miles  in  circuit.  It  contains  several 
islands,  on  tho  largest  of  which  is  a small  fortress,  used  as  a 

grison.  Tho  lake  of  Atitan  is  90  miles  N.W.  of  the  town  of 
ruatemala,  and  near  the  western  edge  of  the  table-land.  It 
is  about  18  miles  long  and  9 bruud,  and  remarkable  for  its 
extraordinary  depth  and  for  having  no  outlet,  though  seve- 
ral small  rivers  fall  into  it.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  a vol- 
cano, which,  in  1822,  made  a violent  eruption.  Hie  lake  of 
Guixar,  N.W.  of  the  town  of  S.  Salvador,  has  a circuit  of 
about  60  miles ; it  is  said  to  cummunirate  by  a subterra- 
neous channel  with  the  much  smaller  lake  of  Metapa.  The 
lake  of  Guixar  is  one  of  the  principal  feeders  of  tho  Rio 
Lerapa.  Along  the  luw  shores  extending  from  Capo  Ca- 
roaron  to  tho  mouth  of  the  Rio  S.  Juan  there  arc  many 
lagoons  of  considerable  extent,  which  are  sci>arated  from 
the  sea  by  narrow  and  low  strips  of  land.  Some  of  them,  as 
the  Carataska  l^oon,  aro  above  10  miles  wide  and  3 4 

times  as  long.  They  communicate  by  narrow  outlets  with 
the  sea,  but  the  water  is  not  deep  enough  to  admit  small 
vessels.  Most  of  them  are  imperfectly  known. 

The  natural  fountains,  called  geisers,  have  hitherto  oeen 
supposed  to  exist  only  in  Iceland,  but  Haefkins  stales,  that 
there  is  a fountain  of  this  kind  on  the  table-land  of  Guate- 
mala. not  far  from  the  town  of  Quezaitenanga  A large  mass 
of  boiling-water  is  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet 
Tbe  objects  of  agriculture  differ  considerably,  according 
to  the  difference  in  the  elevation  of  the  soil.  Wheat  is 
grown  almost  exclusively  in  the  most  elevated  districts  uf 
the  table-land  of  Guatemala,  and  also  in  some  districts  in 
the  hilly  country.  It  does  not  seem  to  grow  much  below 
3000  feet.  In  the  same  dUtricts  barley  is  cultivated,  with 
potatoes,  and  some  of  the  European  vegetables.  The  most 
curomon  fruits  are  apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  &C.  Where 
the  table-land  does  not  rise  much  above  5uuo  feet,  nor  sink 
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below  4000,  as  in  the  neiphbourhoofl  of  the  town  oi  Cuate* 
mala,  there  are  extensive  plantations  of’iiopal  trees  for  rearing 
the  ctwhincal  iust-el.  Below  3000  feel,  imligu,  cotton,  sugar, 
amln>baccoare  the  chief  rrops.  ami  on  the  low  coast  along  ihu 
Pacihe  cacao  is  cuUivatoil.  The  kinds  of  grain  grown  here 
most  abundantly  are  rice  and  maize,  but  there  arc  al-^o  large 
plantations  of  sesumum  for  obtaining  oil.  ami  of  muguay, 
lor  the  preparation  uf/tu/f/ue.  an  iticbriating  drink.  Maize 
is  indeeil  grown  all  over  tlie  country.  In  the  colder  regions 
only  one  annual  crop  can  Im;  got ; but  ih  the  warmer  districts, 
where  it  yields  from  ISO  to  300  return,  two  or  three  civps 
m iv  lie  obtained,  though  the  ears  are  sinaUer  and  the  grain 
does  not  keep  so  well.  Mandioca  is  not  so  much  cultivated  ns 
the  banana.  The  ililferent  leguminous  vegetables,  as  iwaus. 
kidney-bcana,  hntbanzat.  or  Spanish  peas,  lentils,  &c.,  arc 
to  a certain  extent  spread  over  the  whole  country.  Capsi- 
cum is  extensively  used  instead  of  salt  Thu  fruits  of  the 
wanner  dislricu  are  merely  pine-apples,  vucas,  sapotes,  jo- 
cote*.  anonas,  oranges,  &c.  The  agricultural  products  for 
exportation  arc  indigo,  cochineal,  tobacco.  ciUton  and  sugar. 
Indigo  ischicHy  plantail  in  the  liilly  country-  along  the  Pa- 
cific,  between  Ko^^and  90*^  W.  long.,  in  thu  state  of  Salvodor. 
It  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  formerly  I.OUU.OUU  pounds 
vero  annually  exported,  but  of  late  the  continual  civil  wars 
have  much  reduced  iU  cultivation.  Cochineal  is  gathered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Guatemala,  and  the 
|uantity  which  some  years  ago  was  exported  amounlerl  to 
} UO.OUO  lbs.  Excellent  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  hilly  districts, 
but  no  great  quantity  is  exported,  owing  to  the  government 
having  limited  its  cultivation  to  certain  place*  and  to  a cer- 
tain amount.  The  cotton  grown  along  the  Pacific  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  but  is  always  sent  to  foreign  markets  in  an 
indifferent  slate,  as  the  cultivators  are  not  acquainted  w’itli 
the  lu'st  inethmU  of  freeing  it  from  the  seed.  Sugar  is  cul- 
tivated along  the  Pacific,  but  the  qimnlity  exported  to  Peru 
and  Chile  ami  sometiiiiCKto  Mexico  does  not  oxceetl  3UU0  or 
4U00  hundred  weight.  The  cacao  of  S<K‘onusco,  the  most 
western  district  on  the  Pacific,  was  a century  and  a half  ago 
considered  the  best  in  the  worhl,  and  r»*sorvcd  hy  the  Spa- 
nish court  for  its  own  use.  Other  contiguous  districts  also 
produced  and  exported  considerable  quantities  of  this  ar- 
ticle : but,  for  some  ri*asons  not  very  well  known,  this  branch 
of  agriculture  has  decreased  so  much  that  cacao  is  imported 
from  Guayaquil  for  the  consumption  of  the  rounlry.  Ma- 
hogany-wo<Nl,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  and  the  black  baUani, 
known  under  the  name  of  Peru  nan  biilsain.  are  also  exporte<l. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  are  found  in  several  jilaces 
ill  the  liilly  districts,  and  Mune  mines  aro  workeil.  .Jasper 
and  marble  occur  also.  Brimiitone  of  gowl  quality  is  «ol- 
lecteil  in  (ho  neighbourhood  of  certain  volcanoes  on  the  table- 
land. and  salt  is  made  along  the  Pacific,  west  of  90®  W.  long. 

Cattle  is  abundant,  particularly  in  the  interior  valley.*  of 
the  hilly  districts  of  Honduras,  and  along  the  nortlKaslcrn 
Iniuks  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua.  Hides  and  jerki*ii  beef,  ns 
well  a*  live  stock,  ore  exjiortcd.  The  horses  are  small,  hut 
handsoiuo  ami  hardy.  Sheep  are  only  reared  in  consi- 
derable number*  on  the  table-land  of  Guatemala,  where 
the  wo«il,  which  is  rather  coarse,  is  used  for  the  nianufac- 
tures  of  Qiiezalteiiangn.  &c.  Hogs  and  poultry  abound, 
ami  are  of  good  size  ami  quality.  Mules  are  very  nume- 
rous, their  consumption  in  the  country  itself  being  very 
great,  an  they  are  generally  used  for  the  transjK>rt  of  goods. 
Among  the  wild  animals  are  numerous  tril>es  of  parrots, 
mackaws,  imd  monkeys.  The  quezal,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  feathery  tribe,  is  only  found  in  Central 
America.  The  manati  is  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  S.  Juan, 
where  also,  as  well  as  in  the  hikes  of  Nicaragua  and  Mana- 
gua. alligators  are  common. 

The  population  o(  Central  America  consists  of  aboriginal 
tril>es,  of  the  descendant*  of  Kurupeans,  and  of  the  mixed 
race  or  tlie  oiTspnng  of  Europeans  and  Indians.  Several 
Indian  IrilM's  still  live  in  a state  of  perfect  independents, 
and  nearly  without  any  inicreourse  with  the  Europeans. 
These  tribe*  occupy  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  from  the 
btiundary  of  New  Giunada  to  Cape  Caraaron,  and  the 
country  inland  for  *20,  50.  and  even  60  miles.  Probably  not 
less  than  one-eighth  of  the  republic  is  in  their  possession. 
Some  of  these  tribes,  known  by  the  name  of  Mosquito 
Indians,  who  occupy  ihecjuLst  fnim  the  mouth  of  the  PatiKik 
river  to  Cape  Gracias  h Dios,  and  farther  •ouih,  consider 
themselves  placed  imder  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
These  trilMjs  do  not  wander  about,  but  derive  their  main 
itbsistence  from  tho  cultivation  of  the  gruumL  Other 


Indian  tribes,  who  were  subjected  by  the  Spaniards,  have 
now  obtained  all  the  rights  of  free  citizens  of  the  republic. 
These  Indians  are  very  numerous  on  the  table  land  of 
Guatemala,  where  they  conhiiiute  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  hpeuk  diH'ereiit  languages,  among  wliich  those 
of  thoQuiclif;  and  Catchiquel  arc  the  most  extended.  Their 
principal  occupation  is  agriculture,  but  some  of  tiiom  are 
also  employed  as  workmen  in  the  manufactsires.  In  many 
part*  they  seem  to  enjoy  a degree  of  cuTufurt  and  to  bu  in 
easy  circumstances;  in  others  they  are  extremely  poor,  and 
live  miserably.  The  whites  are  tho  descendants  of  the 
Spumanlo,  who  have  settled  in  this  country  siticc  its  conquest 
in  I.S24.  They  ure  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  the  cotiiiiry. 
but  in  none  of  the  states  do  they  form  a majority,  except  in 
Costarica.  Thu  mixed  race,  in  other  parts  of  America 
known  under  the  nuino  of  MuJattot,  are  calletl  in  Central 
America  Ludinos.  They  are  pretty  numerous  all  over  the 
Country,  but  moat  so  in  the  State*  of  Salvador,  Honduras, 
and  Nicaragua.  They  are  the  most  active  portion  of  the 
population,  and  follow  the  different  trades  of  shopkeeper*, 
mechanics,  muleteers.  &c.,  and  are  frequently  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances. No  recent  census  ho*  ka-cn  taken,  but  it  is 
proliable  that  the  whole  population  is  between  1,500, OUO  nnd 
2,000.000,  in  which  however  the  independent  trilies  are  not 
included,  their  number  being  entirely  unknown.  It  is 
supposed  by  Haefkins  that  the  whites  form  one  twelfth,  the 
Lodinoa  four-twelflha,  and  the  Indians  seven-twelfths  of  tlie 
wholo  population. 

The  manufactures  in  Central  America,  though  they  have 
much  decreaiiod.  are  still  important.  Till  the  Spaniards 
lost  their  dominion  in  this  country,  nearly  all  the  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  consumed  in  it  were  made  here.  In  1795 
there  were  more  than  inuO  looms  for  cotton  goods  in  the 
town  of  Old  Guatemala.  This  branch  of  imlustry  has 
much  de<*reascd.  owing  to  the  free  importation  of  English 
gixHls.  The  manufactures  of  woollen  goods  have  not  suf- 
fereil  to  tho  same  extent;  the  cAa/nrtrr<i»,  a kind  of  black 
cloaks,  are  xiill  made  to  a large  aniouiit  at  QuezaUeniiiigo 
and  Tutonicupfin,  where  there  are  still  some  manufac.turt's 
of  coarse  cotton  good*.  coan>e  woollen  cloth,  and  common 
hat*.  It  is  conjectured  that  tho  annual  value  of  the  manu- 
factured goods  mode  in  tlio  northern  district*  of  the  table- 
land of  Guatemala  and  exported  to  the  oilier  .xlates,  does 
not  fall  short  of  Spanisli  dollars.  There  are  maiiu- 

farturcsof  crockery,  coarse  furniture,  and  wo.Klen  iiteiiMls. 
In  the  town  of  Gniiiada,  m Nicaragua,  four-post  betlsteail.* 
of  great  kieauty  arc  made  of  the  iliffercnt  kinds  oP  wckmI 
peculiar  to  that  country.  Tliey  are  not  ooly  sent  to  the 
other  stales,  but  also  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  United  States  of  Central  America  ure  Guatemala, 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costarica. 

I.  Guatemala  comprehend*  the  roi>si  northern  portion  of 
tho  republic,  and  tho  whole  of  the  lablu-lnnd  of  Guatemala, 
with  the  hilly  country  between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Honduras 
And  thu  low  tract  which  divides  tho  table-land  frotn  the 
Parific.  The  greatest  part  of  the  isthmus  of  Chiquimula 
also  belongs  to  it.  In  this  state  all  the  cochineal,  sarsa- 
pnrilln,  and  vanilla  are  gathered,  which  are  exported  from 
Central  America,  and  a great  deal  of  malaigany  is  sent  to 
Balizc.  In  its  most  northern  district,  near  tlie  lake  of  Peten, 
there  are  still  a few  Indian*  in  a state  of  independence.  It 
is  divideil  into  seven  department*.  V'eratmx  and  Peten, 
Chiquimula  and  Zacapa.  Guatemala  nnd  £*r|uintla,  >Saco- 
tc]>ei)ucs  and  Chimaltenango,  Solnli  and  Surhetcp«>ques, 
Queziillcnango  and  Soconusco.  Totonicapkn  and  Guegiie- 
tenango : and  contains,  beside*  the  two  capital*.  New  and 
Old  Guatemala  [Guatemal.\}»  the  following  place*  :-~ 

Quczalienango.  on  the  table-land,  not  far  from  it*  western 
border,  in  a country  nearly  surrounded  by  volcanoes,  con- 
tains a fiopulatnm  of  14.0UO.  mostly  Indians,  and  the  most 
considerable  manufacture*  in  wool  and  cotton. 

Totonicap&n,  farther  cast,  has  1‘2,0UU  inhabitants,  mostly  In- 
dians, nnd  likewise  manufacture*  in  wool,  wooil.  and  crockery. 

Cob4n,  near  the  ea.stcm  border  of  the  tabh'-Iand.  in  a 
very  Iwauliful  valley  among  groves  of  fruit-tree*  and  plan- 
tations of  bananas  aud  sugar-cane,  contains  12  000  inha- 
bitant*. all  Indians. 

Gualiin,  a small  town  with  about  2000  souls,  is  the  place 
where  the  gtHxls  brought  from  the  coa.*t  in  barges  up  lire 
river  Mi*iagua  are  to  be  unshipjied  to  bo  transported  on 
mules  Into  the  inWicr. 

Oil  the  table-land  several  other  place*  occur,  w’bo«e  |K>pu- 
lation,  cuusisting  mostly  of  Indians,  in  many  insUinoca 
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nniountu  to  6000  8000,  and  even  12,000  souls.  The  low 
tmi't  ulonjr  the  Pacific  ia  very  thinly  inhabilerl,  and  still 
IcsK  80  the  hot  and  rainy  valleys  ‘near  flie  Oolfo  Dulce  and 
the  tJulf  of  Honduras. 

There  are  two  harlmurs  in  this  state.  Yzabal,  on  the 
Golfo  Dulre,  consists  of  about  fiftv  or  sixty  huts,  with  200 
or  300  inhabitants,  and  is  the  depfll  of  the  European  mer- 
chandise. On  the  Pacific  is  the  port  of  Indopemlcncia.  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Michatoyat,  inhabited  by  a few 
fishermen.  It  is  an  open  and  unsafe  roadstead. 

II.  Solvador  exfemls  along  the  Pnrifte  from  88®  to  90® 
W.  long.,  and  from  40  to  30  miles  inland.  It  is  the  ino-t 
populous  part  of  Contml  America : even  the  shon^s  of  the 
sea,  which  are  bonlered  only  bv  a narrow,  level,  and  low 
tract,  are  cominonly  well  inhabiieil.  Nearly  all  the  indigo 
exported  from  Guatemala  is  grown  hero.  In-sidos  sugar  and 
cotton.  The  Peruvian  balsam  is  collected  in  the  forests. 
There  are  mines  of  iron.  It  is  divided  into  four  departments. 
S.  Salvador.  Sonsonate.  S.  Vicente,  and  S.  Miguel,  and  c»>n* 
tains  several  towns  besides  the  federal  di>trict.  with  S.  Sal- 
vador. the  capital  of  the  republic.  [Sai.v\dor,] 

S.  Vicente,  the  capital  of  the  slate,  contains  about  8000 
inhabitants.  In  its  neighliourhood  arc  extensive  plantations 
of  indigo,  and  near  the  village  of  lstcp«H{uc  exivllent  to- 
bacco is  grown,  which  is  known  under  that  name  all  over 
Central  America. 

8.  Miguel,  farther  east,  has  about  6000  inhabitants,  and  is 
notc<l  for  its  fairs,  of  which  the  most  iinjxirtant  is  held  in 
Novemlier  after  the  indigo  crop. 

Sonsonate,  m-ar  the  w<s.iern  extremity  of  the  state,  has  a 
population  of  alKmt  7000.  and  some  commerce  by  means  of 
the  port  of  Acajutla.  which  exports  sugar  to  Peru  and  Chile. 
The  Indians  inhabiting  the  country  alwjut  the  town  make 
very  bi>autiful  mats,  which  are  also  exported.  In  the  neigh- 
l>ourhood  of  .Sonsonate  is  the  Izalco,  a verv  active  volcano. 

>S.  Anna,  situated  at  a considerablo  elevation  aluivc  the 
sea,  has  10,000  inhabitants:  in  its  ncighbuurhuo<l  are  iron 
mines,  which  formerly  affonlcd  an  annual  pro«luceof  sevonty- 
nv<>  tons,  but  at  present  hardly  one-thinl  of  that  amount. 

This  state  has  four  harbours— Acajutla  or  Sonsonato.  Li- 
Iwrtad,  liquilisco  or  Triumfo  «le  los  Librus.  and  Conchagua 
or  Union.  Except  the  last,  which  is  on  the  west  shore  of 
the  Buy  of  Conchagua,  and  is  extensive  and  safe,  these 
har>)ours  am.  properly  sjieaking.  only  open  roadsteads, 
hanlly  ae<  ea*ibl«  during  the  rainy  season  and  the  preva- 
lence of  the  S.W.  winds. 

III.  Honiluras  comprehends  the  greater  portion  of  the 
hilly  region.  On  the  S.  it  extends  to  the  Bay  of  Concha- 
gua, and  along  the  Gulf  of  Hondums,  from  m*nr  the  mouth 
of  the  Motagua  t«i  Capo  (.'amanm.  Politically,  al>o.  the 
W'hole  cnuutrv  of  the  independent  Indians,  exiendtng  fmm 
(’ape  Camaron  to  Cape  Gracias  Dios,  and  hence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ilio  do  S.  .Juan,  is  includetl  in  this  state.  It 
exports  annually  about  •JO.UOO  head  of  cattle  to  Gtmtemala. 
Its  mines  are  the  richest  and  best  known  in  Central  .America. 
The  nimt  imjMirtnnt  are  those  of  Mount  Merendon,  iH-tween 
Chiquimula  and  the  coast,  and  of  Olonchn  and  of  C^)^pus, 
ueiir  the  Imundarv  of  Nicaragua.  The  latter  are  worked  hv 
Englishmen,  as  well  as  those  ofl'ahanco.  near  the  boundary 
lino  of  Salvador.  Their  iinmml  produce  is  not  known. 
Jasp»>r.  opals,  and  marble  occur  in  some  places.  The  popu- 
lation is  ooncenlrttlecl  in  the  interior  valleys,  the  coasts  on 
N»lh  seas  Imng  nearly  uninhabited.  This  slate  is  divided 
nto  seven  departments.  0»mayagua.  Tegucigalpa,  ClvOu- 
jcctL,  Oloncho.  Gracias.  Ynro,  and  S.  Barhari.  In  the  inte- 
rior arc  few  considerable  places,  and  on  the  coast  the  har- 
bours ofOmoa  and  Truxillo. 

Comaragua  ( Valladolid  de>.  the  capital,  is  situated  in  n fine 
but  unhealthy  vallev,  at  nearly  on  equal  distance  from  the 
ports  of  Omoa  and  Truxillo.  and  contains  .3000  inhabitants. 

Tegucigalpa  contains  from  8000  to  1 0,000  souls,  and  has  in 
its  ncighlnnirhn*id  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron.  It 
is  at  a considerable  elevation  aliove  the  sea. 

Omoa.  on  the  Boy  of  Honduras,  15®  38'  N.  Int.  and  88® 
5'  W.  long.,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Motagua.  is  a small  place  hut  much  frt.>quented  : the 
harlmur,  which  is  formed  by  a small  bay.  is  very  good.  The 
go.*«ls  imported  from  Europe  or  America  are  sent  by  barges 
to  Gualin,  on  the  •banks  of  the  Motagua. 

Truxillo,  farther  to  the  R.,  is  only  a roadstead  in  an  open 
bay,  which  formerly  carried  on  an  active  trade  with  Hdvanna, 
but  it  now  exports  only  mahogany  and  a few  hides,  with  a 
tmall  quantity  of  saiuparilla  and  tortoiseshell  to  Ralizc. 


IV.  Nicaragtia  comprehends  the  most  southern  portion  of 
the  hilly  region,  alxuit  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Wanks  and 
Klewfieidft  and  the  volcanic  country  which  separates  the 
lakes  of  Managua  and  Nicaragua  from  the  Pacific,  lying 
between  the  Bays  of  Conchagua  and  Nicoga,  besides  that 
portion  of  the  plain  of  Nicaragua  which  is  contigu>ius  lo  the 
Rio  de  S.  Juan.  The  plain  is  nearly  uninhabited  ; the  hilly 
region  is  thinly  inhabited,  but  the  volcanic  country  is  com- 
paratively populous.  No  pari  of  Central  America  is  well 
peopled  except  the  volcanic  districts,  which  foriii  a long 
narrow  tract,  extending  from  the  southern  extremity  of  ilie 
bike  of  Nicaragua  (10®  4-V  N.  lal.)  to  the  towns  of  Qoezul- 
tenango  and  TobmicupAn  (1.5'  li/).  Indigo,  sugar,  wooil, 
and  hides  are  exported  (rom  Nicaragua.  Near  the  town  of 
Nicaragua  are  the  most  extensile  cacao  plantations  m 
Central  America.  Along  the  c<>ast  pearls  are  found,  and 
in  the  Gulf  of  Nicoga  the  purple  muscle,  which  is  usc^  m 
dyeing  cotton  yarn.  In  the  most  northern  portion  of  tins 
state  are  some  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  but  they  are  not 
much  worked.  Nicaragua  is  politically  divided  into  four 
departments,— L«‘on,  Granada,  Segovia,  and  Nicaragua. 

J^on.  the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  contained  nut  many  years 
ago  a population  of  32,000  inhabitants,  but  the  cixil  conten- 
tions within  the  town  have  n^duced  it  to  half  thul  number. 
It  IS  situated  on  the  road  which  lends  from  the  bt'it  culti- 
vated districts  of  the  state  to  the  harliour  of  Kualejo. 

Managua  is  a considerable  place,  containing  14,(n>U  inlia- 
bitaiiu, 

Masaga  has  likewise  a population  of  14,0U0  souls,  nearly 
all  Indians,  who  are  engaged  m commerce  with  the  adja- 
cent populous  country. 

Granada,  on  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  carries  on  some  trade 
' with  Jamaica  by  means  of  the  nver  and  harbour  of  S.  Juan, 
PopululioM,  15,090  inhabitants. 

Nicaragua  contains,  with  the  suburb  8.  George,  22,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  surrounded  by  a district  noted  fur  its  fer- 
tility, especially  in  cacao  ami  grapes. 

On  the  coast  of  the  Patnilc  are  some  good  harbours,  as 
Nicoya  and  Cuicbra.  The  harbour  of  Realejo,  which  is  large 
and  safe,  exports  the  produce  of  the  state  to  the  other  atutes, 
and  to  Peru  and  Chile ; to  which  last-named  countries  ma- 
hogany, r^Iar  wood,  and  Nicaragua  wood  are  sent. 

The  harbour  of  S.  Juan,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  of  that 
name,  is  nearly  uninhabiied. 

V.  (Jostanca  comprehends  the  western  part  of  the  high 
land  which  divides  the  plains  of  Panama  from  those  of  Ni- 
caragua. It  is  only  inlmbiU'd  in  its  western  distnct.s  ; those 
iKirdering  on  the  republic  of  Now  Granada  are  cither  unin- 
habited or  in  }>os.ses»ioti  of  independent  Imlians.  ,Sugar.  lim- 
ber, and  Indian  ct)rii  are  ex{Kirteii  to  Peru  and  Chile.  8omo 
mines  of  gold  are  worked.  'I'lie  most  important  are  thoHc  of 
the  mountains  del  Aguaeate  and  at  Heal  del  Monte.  Costa- 
rica is  ilivided  into  two  dcpartmenlN,  Oriente  and  Occidente. 

S.  Jom'-,  the  capital,  coniams  alMiut  1C. 000  inhabitants. 

Cartago,  the  former  capital,  has  an  equal  population. 

Acajutla  is  inhabited  by  10.000  souls.  I'liin  siato  con- 
tains two  harbours.  On  the  ea>tern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoya  is  Punia  do  Arenas,  in  which  vessels  not  drawing 
not  more  than  nine  or  ten  feel  of  water  can  enter,  hlaiiua 
on  the  Atlantic  is  a >(111011  and  unsulu  port. 

The  commerce  of  (Juatcmula  is  considerable,  but  it  is  dil- 
flcutl  lo  form  an  eslimule  of  it  for  want  of  exact  inforniati»n. 
Haefkins  estimates  the  value  of  all  goods  iiiq>orte>l  o( 
1,0011,000  Spanish  doIlnrH.  and  the  ex|>orts  at  the  same 
amount.  He  adds,  that  the  eX|>ort8  were  at  least  double 
that  sum  during  the  Spanish  dominion.  Thonqison,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  that  the  trade  ha.s  considerably  increased 
since  the  country  has  gaincrl  its  independence.  ’ He  suios, 
that  according  to  a rough  account  the  English  uishI.s 
imported  (in  1825.  or  shortly  before),  by  way  of  Buliie 
and  Jumiica,  omountwl  in  value  to  l,995,005i.  sterling, 
and  that  goods  to  the  amount  of  2,500.oflu/.  were  relumed 
to  those  two  places.  Acconling  to  his  opinion,  the  English 
goods,  brought  to  Central  Amorira,  formed  about  one-balf  of 
the  whole  imports,  and  consequently  all  the  goods  iirqxirled 
into  that  country  must  have  amounted  to  nearly  7.000.000/. 
sterling.  The  imports  from  Britain  consist  chielly  of  broad 
cloth,  cotton  goods,  hardware,  and  other  dry  g>^s.  The 
Spanish  and  the  French  have  the  principal  trade  in  silks, 
glass  trinkets,  wines,  and  spirits.  Great  qusntity  of  crapes 
and  other  China  goods  are  brought  in  American  vessels 
tu  Acajutla. 

The  finances  of  Central  America  have  been  deranged 
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•vcr  since  the  conntry  obtained  its  independence,  when  the 
capitation  tax  on  the  Indians  was  'abolished,  and  no  taxes 
imposed  to  cover  the  deficit  thus  arising.  The  expenses  in 
1825  amounted  to  652,608  Spanish  dollars,  but  the  reve* 
nui’S  assigned  to  pay  them  produced  only  471,3591  dollars, 
so  that  the  remainder,  amounting  to  181,248^  dollars, 
was  to  be  paid  by  the  single  states.  The  debt  to  England 
amounts  to  about  1,500,000/.,  and  there  is  another  debt  in 
the  country  itself,  amounting  to  about  2.500,000  Spanish  | 
dollars,  which  was  contracted  during  the  Spanish  dominion.  I 

In  (ho  late  civil  wars  sometimes  8000  men  were  under 
arms ; it  is  now  stated  (hat  the  regular  troops  consist  of 
1800  men,  and  that  there  are  upwards  of  20,000  militia. 

The  roast  of  Honduras  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  : 
1502.  When  the  Spaniards  had  conquered  Mexico,  and 
formed  settlements  on  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  they  l^gan 
to  enter  Central  America  from  the  N.  and  S.  They  effected 
the  subjugation  of  these  countries  between  1321  and  1536, 
hut  they  were  never  able  to  conquer  the  Indians  who  inha* 
hited  the  country  from  Cape  Camaron  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  S.  Juan.  During  the  wars  which  took  place  in  South 
America  liefore  1820,  Central  America  remained  quiet,  and 
!<uhjeel  to  Spain.  The  proceedings  of  the  Spani.sh  Corlua 
in  1820  gave  rise  to  the  declaration  of  independence  on  Sep- 
tember 16, 1821.  Forashort  time  the  country  was  united  to 
the  Mexican  empire  of  Iturbide  ; buton  July  2nd.  1823,  the 
new  constitution  was  publi.shed.  according  to  which  the 
fiKleral  government  of  Central  America  consists  of  a presi- 
dent, who  is  chosen  every  four  years  and  invested  with  the 
executive  power,  and  of  a congress,  composed  of  a senate 
and  a house  of  representatives.  Every  state  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  the  senate,  and  one  member  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives for, every  30.000  inhabitants.  This  constitution, 
though  perhaps  applicable  to  nations  in  other  circumstances, 
fk.'ems  not  fit  for  Central  America.  Since  its  formation  it 
has  been  the  theatre  of  nearly  continual  civil  wars,  in  which 
much  blood  has  been  shed.  (Ilaefkins  s Ceulraat  Arnerika  ; 
Thompson's  Official  Visil  to  Guatenutla ; Dunn's  Trai'cis 
to  Guatemaki ; Humboldt;  luarros's  History  of  Guatemala; 
CamntMniratifm*  from  CuL  Galindo.) 

CENTRA'RCHUS,  a genus  of  fi.dies  of  the  section 
Aranthoplerygii,  family  PercoVdes,  and  belonging  to  the 
subdivision  * with  less  than  seven  bratu-liial  rays.'  In  this 
genus  the  species  have  nuuteruus  spines  in  the  anal  fin  ; the 
tongue  U furnished  with  a group  of  fine  and  very  thickly 
set  teeth ; the  pre-operculum  is  entire : the  angle  of  the 
operculum  is  divided  into  two  fiat  points : and  the  bisly  is 
compressed  and  somewhat  oval : they  inhabit  the  rivers  of 
North  America.  Tlio  genus  Cyehla  of  sumo  American 
ichthyolmtists  is  synonymous  with  the  above. 

CENTRE,  CENTER,  from  the  Greek  «»-rpov  (heniron), 
a sharp  point.  This  word,  by  its  successive  introduction  in 
one  sense  and  another,  has  l^-ome  a generic  term  for  any 
point  of  a figure  or  solid  body,  such  that  the  whole  of  the 
figure  or  body  might  be  collected  into  that  point,  without  any 
alteration  in  some  respect  or  other  which  is  specified.  It  is, 
in  fact,  an  average  point,  as  the  following  detail  will  show. 

].  Centre  q/  Figure. — If  any  number  of  points  be  situ- 
ated in  given  positions  with  respect  to  a plane  (A),  their 
average  perpendicular  distance  from  the  plane  is  rominon 
to  all  the  points  of  a second  plane  (B),  parallel  to  (A).  If 
two  other  planes  (AO  and  (A'O  be  taken,  and  if  (BO  and 
(B")  be  planes  distant  from  them  hy  the  average  distances 
of  the  ])oints,  then  (B),  (B'),  and  (B'O  will  meet  in  a point 
which  is  obviously  distant  from  the  three  planes  by  the 
several  average  distances  of  the  points.  And  it  is  proved, 
by  the  application  of  algebra,  that  the  point  thus  determined 
is  also  distant  from  any  other  plane  whatsoever  by  the 
average  distance  of  the  points ; whence  it  may  be  called  the 
contreor/^furcorthc  points.  It  is  usual  tocall  it  the  centre 
of  gravity,  which  it  is  on  one  particular  supposition  only, 
namely,  that  the  |io».it8  are  supposed  to  have  weights. 

A solid  figure  cannot  be  supposed  to  he  made  up  of 
)>oints ; hut  if  it  ne  divided  into  a number  of  equal  vleinen- 
tarv  portions,  and  if  one  point  be  taken  in  each,  and  the 
centre  of  figure  then  found  in  the  manner  just  dcscril}ed. 
the  principles  and  processes  of  the  integral  calculus  will  de- 
termine the  centre  of  figure  of  the  portion  of  space  within 
the  limits  of  tlie  solid.  This,  as  before,  is  only  the  centre 
of  gravity,  on  tlio  supposition  that  the  solid  is  of  uniform 
density  tliroughout.  ' 

The  centre  of  figure  may  be  made  useful  in  finding  the  con- 
tent of  surfaces  and  solids  formed  by  revolution,  as  follows : — . 


1.  If  an  arc  revolve  round  an  axis  the  autface  traced  out  is 
equal  to  a rectangle}  one  side  of  which  is  equal  in  length  to 
the  arc,  and  the  other  to  the  arc  of  a circle  through  which 
the  centre  of  figure  of  the  revolving  arc  passes. 

ii.  If  an  area  revolve  round  an  axis,  the  volume  of  tlte 
solid  thus  generated  is  equal  to  a cylinder  or  pri^m  which 
has  the  area  for  its  base,  and  tbe  arc  traced  out  hy  the  centre 
of  figure  of  the  area  for  its  altitude. 

These  propositions  arc  the  foundation  of  what  has  been 
called  the  rrn/ro-Zwrgc  melhoti.  [Guldinus.] 

2.  Centre  of  (?r<rv/7y.— This  is  the  |joiiit  at  which  the 
wci'.!ht  of  the  iKxJy  lH.-iiig  cullceted,  the  equilibrium  of  tbe 
bmly  and  of  the  system,  if  any,  of  which  it  forma  a part, 
will  not  be  disturlted. 

3.  Centre  of  C?irra/ion, — This  term,  which  is  almost  pe- 
culiar to  English  muthematicians,  and  is  now  alnioat  disused, 
has  tlie  following  meaning:  it  is  the  point  at  which,  if  the 
whole  of  the  matter  in  a body  were  collected,  given  forces 
would  produce  the  same  angular  velocity  of  rotation  in  a 
given  time  as  they  would  do  if  the  particle-s  of  the  body  were 
distributed  in  their  proper  places.  This  centre  is  of  course 
dependent  u|>on  the  axis  of  rotation  as  well  as  (be  form,  &c. 
of  the  body : every  axis  which  can  be  cboaeti  has  iU  own 
centre  of  gyration. 

I 4,  Cen/re  q/'/’erci««'on.--That  point  of  a revolving  body 
wliirh  would  strike  an  obstacle  with  the  same  force  as  if  ihu 
whole  of  the  matter  were  collerled  in  it. 

3.  Centre  of  OsrWulion. — The  point  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  matter  must  lie  oullccted.  in  order  that  the  time  of 
oscillation  may  be  the  same  as  when  it  is  distributed. 

6.  Centre  of  Pressure. —The  point  at  which  the  whole 
amount  of  pressure  may  be  applied  with  the  same  clTect  as 
it  has  when  distributed.  For  method<<  of  finding  these  se- 
veral centres,  see  Gravity,  &c.,  CKiVTKKa  of. 

In  old  writers,  from  the  earliest  periods,  the  term  centre 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  a supposed  contra  of  the  uni- 
verse. which  it  was  imagined  must  coincide  with  the  geome- 
trical centre  of  the  earth.  And  it  was  supposed  to  be  a 
most  obvious  principle  that  all  bodies  must  fall  to  this 
centre;  which  being  a notion  derived  from  the  ob-wrvation 
that  all  bodies  fall  towards  the  centre  of  llio  earth,  was  made 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  stability  of  tlie  latter. 
Even  Copernicus  lias  a notion  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
centre,  or  medium  mundi,  which,  however,  he  places  in  the 
sun.  It  is  hardly  necessary  now  to  say  that  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  fur  the  existence  of  any  centre  of  the 
universe,  that  is,  of  any  point  which  must  necessarily  re- 
main fixed;  but  so  well  fixed  was  fliis  notion  in  former 
times,  that  even  if  the  earth  were  to  be  annihilated,  it  was 
supposed  this  centre  would  still  exist  with  all  its  pr(i|)crties. 

CENTRIPETAL  and  CENTRI  FUGAL  FORCES, 
forces  which  urge  a body  to  seek  (petcre)  or  to  avoid  (fugeru) 
a centre  ; in  more  morlern  language,  attractive  end  repul- 
sive forces.  [Attraction,  Repulsion,  Force,  Gravita- 
tion. &c.] 

We  intend  here  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  term  centri 
fugal  force,  in  one  particular  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in 
mechanics  and  astronomy,  because  it  involves  a point 
which  is  frequentlv  mistaken.  The  term  force,  as  used 
in  mechanics,  implies  simply  any  cause  of  motion  which 
is  external  to  the  matter  moved  ; and  the  terms  accelerating 
force,  08  well  as  retarding  force,  are  used  with  reference  to 
(he  velocities  of  bodies,  and  without  referviico  to  their  masses 
or  weights.  So  long  as  velocity  remains  unaltered,  there  is 
neither  accelerating  uor  retarding  force:  when  alteration  of 
velocity  begins,  then  we  may  say  that*forco  begins  to  act, 
for  all  wc  know  of  force  is  implied  in  the  words ‘cause  of 
acceleration  or  retardation.'  Again,  owing  to  the  conve- 
nience of  words  implying  causation,  it  Ls  usual  to  give  tbe 
name  inertia  to  that  property  of  matter  by  which  it  main- 
tains its  state,  cillicr  of  rest  or  motion,  unless  acted  on  hy 
other  matter.  And  since  the  state  of  matter  lei\  to  itself  is 
either  that  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a straight  line, 
every  other  species  of  motion,  of  what  sort  soevet',  is  an  effect 
of  force  from  without ; which  assertion  is  verified  in  every 
instance  in  which  it  can  be  tried. 

Suppose  we  fasten  a siring  to  an  immoveable  obstacle, 
such  os  a post,  and  pull  it,  say  with  a fpree  of  a hundretl- 
wuigbt  It  mav  not  at  first  sight  appear  proper  to  nay 
that  the  post  also  pulls  the  string,  because  we  may  not  bo 
able  to  conceive  the  latter  acting,  but  only  resisting.  Never- 
theless. the  part  which  the  post  sustains,  coll  it  action  oe 
resistance,  is  still  the  equivalent  of  a force  | fur  if  it  wer* 
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removed,  and  another  hand  applied  to  the  other  end  of  the 
atrinf?.  that  hand  must  alito  pull  against  the  fli>t.wi(h  a 
force  of  a hundred*wei)cht  before  the  counteraction  of  the 
moving;  tendency  of  the  first  pressure  is  supplied.  And  in 
calculating  the  numerical  effects  of  pressures,  the  equations  ' 
of  motion  can  take  no  cognizance  of  the  cause  of  the  pres- 
sures. but  only  of  their  amounts ; whence  it  will  arise  that 
the  effect,  say  of  the  resistance  of  an  immoveable  obstacle, 
may  enter  an  equation  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  a 
physical  ailraetion  [Attraction],  a muscular  effort,  or  any 
other  mode  of  accelerating  or  retarding  velocity. 

Next,  it  must  be  rememberod  that  no  alteration  whatever 
of  the  effect  of  inertia  can  be  produced  without  force  of  some 
kind.  I42t  us  now  suppose  a small  bullet  attached  to  a 
atrmg.  which  string  is  fastened  to  a point  upon  a table, 
friction  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  not  being  supposed  to 
exist.  Let  the  bullet  lie  placed  in  a state  of  revolution 
rmind  the  fixed  point,  by  mean.s  of  the  string,  and  with  a 
given  velocity.  It  will  continue  to  revolve  round  with  the 
same  velocity,  and  the  string  will  be  stretched  by  a pressure 
depending  upon  the  mass  of  the  bullet  ond  its  velocity. 
The  reason  of  the  pcnnatienre  of  the  velocity  is  contained  in 
a proposition  which  is  demonsirnted  in  mechanics,  namely, 
that  forces  applied  to  a material  point  in  the  direction  per* 
pendicular  to  that  of  its  motion  cannot  change  its  velocity,  | 
out  only  its  direction.  If,  for  instance,  a hand  could  apply  i 
pressure  to  a moving  point  on  a table,  by  means  of  a string,  | 
so  adroitly  as  always  to  keep  the  pressure  perpendicular  to 
tho  direction  of  motion  fur  the  time,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
pressure  might  be  varied  so  as  to  make  the  point  describe  ' 
any  curve,  but  always  with  the  same  velocity  as  at  the  out-  i 
set.  Now,  in  the  present  case,  the  bullet  roust  descrilie  a 
circle,  and  the  direction  of  the  string,  in  which  the  retaining 
pressure  acts,  is  always  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  of  the  ^ 
circle,  being  always  a radius.  This  pressure  of  the  string  < 
must  1)0  caused  by  an  effort  to  escape  on  the  part  of  the 
bullet,  arising  fnim  its  tendency  to  continue  its  motion  in  I 
the  direction  of  the  tangent  This  is  the  centrifugal  force ; | 
amt  does  not  arise  from  any  tendency  which  the  body  has  I 
to  tly  from  the  centre,  but  from  this  circumstance,  that 
there  U in  the  motion  above  described  a constrained  ap- 
pmach  to  tho  centre,  or  rather  a constrained  continuance  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  centre,  such  as  would  not  exist 
in  the  motion  of  the  bullet  unmtiuenced  from  without. 

This  centrifugal  force  is  thus  measured;  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, the  velocity  of  revolution  in  the  circle  to  fa«  8 foci  1 
per  second,  and  tho  radius  10  feet.  Divide  the  uuare  of 
the  velocity  by  the  radius,  or  divide  64  by  10.  whicli  gives 
6'4,  Then  the  pressure  is  such,  that  were  it  to  take  the 

f)lacc  of  the  eartn  s attraction,  the  bullet,  being  allowed  to 
all.  would,  at  the  end  of  one  second,  have  acquired  a velo- 
city of  6|*|  feet  per  second,  instead  of  32|,  which  is  the  case 
with  bodies  falling  freely  to  tho  oartb.  And  if  we  ask  what 
weight  must  be  nung  to  the  string,  so  that  it  may  receive 
the  same  pressure  as  when  constraining  a bullet  of  2 pounds 
in  weight  to  move  at  8 feet  per  second  in  a circle  of  lO  feet 
radius,  the  answer  is,  such  a proportion  of  the  weight  of  the 
bullet  as  6A  is  of  32h 

or  ^ 2 pounds,  or  on  of  a pound. 

If  then  this  latter  weight,  hung  at  its  end,  would  be  the 
utmost  tho  string  would  bear  without  breaking,  then  any 
accession  of  velocity  in  the  preceding  motion  would  also 
break  the  string. 

We  now  take  the  case  of  one  of  tho  planets  moving  in 
the  curve  A P about  tho  sun  at  S.  and  attracted  towards  tho 
sun,  so  that  if  reduced  to  rest  for  a moment  at  P.  it  would 
immediatLdy  begin  to  descend  towards  S.  It  must  always 
appear  to  one  not  iisM  to  consider  these  subjects,  that  this 
attraction  being  perpetuallv  exerted  must  at  last  make  the 
planet  fall  into  the  sun.  fiut  suppose  for  a moment  the 
attraction  removed,  so  that  the  planet  would  pursue  its 
course  along  P T.  Prevent  this  by  an  inextensible  string 
S P.  in  which  case  tho  planet  will  proceed  in  the  circb,  P V, 
not  with  the  whole  velocity  with  which  but  for  the  string) 
it  would  have  proceeded  along  P T,  but  with  a part,  9S  fol- 
lows:—Let  PT  be  tho  length  which  would  be  descr.bed  hi 
a second,  draw  P Y perpendicular  to  S P.  and  complete  the 
rectangle  PXTY.  Then  the  velocity  PT  might  be  pro- 
duced, if  the  string  wore  not  there,  bv  an  instantaneous 
communication  of  the  two  velocities  P X and  P Y in  these 
directions.  But  when  the  string  U supposed,  tho  commu- 


nication of  such  an  impulse  ss  would  produce  P X has  nc 
effect  except  an  instantaneous  tension  of  the  siring,  which 
is  supposed  capable  of  resisting  it.  There  remains  only  P Y, 
which  would  produce  what  has  been  before  called  the  cen- 
trifugal force. 

Now,  if  the  string  were  not  there,  there  remains  the  body 
P.  with  the  same  tendency  to  recede  from  the  centre  im- 
plic«l  in  its  having  tho  velocity  P Y,  and  with  the  effect, 
which  would  bo  counleracteil  by  the  string,  entirely  uncoun- 
teracted.  If  then  we  look  at  the  paracentric  motion  only 
or  the  manner  in  which  8 P is  lengthened  or  shortene<l.  in- 
dependently of  the  angular  motion,  we  have,  1.  the  para- 
centric velocity  P X actually  existing;  2.  the  attraclion  o! 
S in  the  direction  P S ; 3.  the  tendency  to  recede  from  the 
centre  arising  from  the  velocity  PY.  The  alteration  of  ihs 
first  is  not  duo  to  the  second  or  third  alone ; if  (2)  exceeds 
(3)  tho  velocity  PX  is  diminished  in  the  instant  next  fol- 
lowing the  body  being  at  P;  if  (3)  exceed  (2)  it  is  increased. 

To  roalLzo  the  supposition  above  alluded  to,  namely,  that 
the  attractive  force  must  bring  llio  body  P to  the  centre  at 
last,  wo  must  put  that  force  in  a situation  to  act  unopposed. 
Imagine  a siring  which  shortens  as  the  body  approaches  the 
centre,  so  as  always  to  remain  atretcheil ; and  also  suppose 
the  attractive  force  to  act,  the  effort  to  proceed  in  Che  tan- 
gent of  the  circle  being  destroyesi  by  the  string,  and  wo 
have  the  case  which  is  really  supposed  in  the  above  mistake, 
for  want  of  considering  the  centnfugal  force. 

The  centrifugal  force  always  {whatever  the  attrnclion  may 
be)  varies  as  the  inverse  cube  of  tho  distance,  while  the  at- 
tractice  force  varies  as  the  inverse  square.  Consequently  if 
the  revolution  ever  bring  the  body  to  l-lOih  its  primitive 
distance,  the  attraction  is  only  1 00  times  as  great  as  at  first, 
while  the  effort  to  recede  is  1000  times  as  great.-  Hence  a 
very  little  knowledge  of  algebra  will  make  it  apparent  that 
however  much  the  external  attraction  may  at  first  exceed 
the  centrifugal  force,  there  must  come  a point  of  approach 
to  the  ceiilro  at  which  the  latter  begins  to  exceed  the  for- 
mer. And  hence  the  alternate  approach  and  recession  of 
the  planets  to  and  from  the  bud.  Let  A Z M P N V be  the 


ellipse  of  a comet's  orbit  fwe  have  drawn  it  too  elongated  fur 
that  of  a planet).  A and  P the  aphelion  and  perihelion,  A P 
the  axis,  and  M N a perpendicular  to  it.  Let  the  planet  bo 
rojocted  at  A with  the  necessary  velocity : then  from  A to 
I the  attraction  exceeds  the  centrifugal  force,  and  velocity 
towards  tho  centre  is  created,  as  instanced  by  Z Q in  the 
figure  at  Z.  At  M the  attractive  and  centrifugal  forces  are 
equal,  and  from  M to  N the  centrifugal  exceeds  the  attrac- 
tive. so  that  between  M and  P the  velocity  toward*  the 
centre  is  destroyed,  and  from  P to  N velocity  fro/n  the 
centre  is  created.  After  N the  attraction  is  again  in  cxcms, 
and  between  that  and  A the  velocity  from  the  centre  is  de- 
stroyed ; after  which  the  succession  recommences 
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Some  readers  may  perhapR  not  find  it  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  ceiilrifueal  cneci  hlumld  esisit,  when  the  pressure 
of  the  slrinfr,  vrh»ch  it  appears  to  counterpoise,  is  not  pro* 
sent.  On  which  we  must  observe  that  (iie  string  duos  not 
make  this  effort  to  recede,  but  destroys  its  etTect.  If  it  is 
dear  that  there  must  be  a pressure  on  the  string  in  the  first 
iUustration.  it  is  because,  under  the  circumstances,  there  is  a 
force  to  cause  that  pressure  already  existing.  Tliere  are 
numerous  ex])ontneiits  in  illustration  of  centrifugal  fort'c: 
lake  a tube,  tor  exainple,  and  place  a bullet  inside  it : let  the 
tul>e  be  then  put  into  a state  of  rotation  round  one  end,  and 
the  bullet  will  be  projected  straight  ironi  it.  The  governor 
of  a mill  or  steam-engine  is  an  instance  in  which  this  efTort 
to  recede  is  maile  useful.  But  the  largest  scale  on  which 
the  centrifugal  force  becomes  visible  is  in  the  alteration  of 
the  time  of  oscillation  of  u pendulum  in  going  from  one  purl 
of  the  earth  to  another.  Let  A be  the  iwint  of  suspension 


of  a pendulum  P,  and  P M the  line  drawn  through  it  per- 
pendicular to  the  earth's  axis,  so  that  the  angle  APM  is 
the  latitude  of  the  place.  The  motion  of  the  earth  carries 
the  pendulum  round  in  a circle  of  which  P M is  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  radius,  so  that  there  should  Iwa  slight  action 
un  the  pendulum,  such  as  should  result  from  a pressure  in 
the  direction  PM.  Resolve  this  into  PQamlPZ;  the 
Kccuml  will  alter  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  pendu- 
lum, the  flr>t  will  counteract  a smnl!  part  of  the  weight. 
Thu  second  will  never  be  made  visible  : nor  the  first,  except 
in  ciimpnnng  the  num1>cr  of  oscillations  of  the  same  pendu- 
Imn  in  difli-nmt  places.  For  the  wvighl  of  the  pendulum 
being  difTcrently  lessened  in  different  places,  but  the  mass 
always  remaining  the  same,  the  accelerating  force  is  altered. 
For  the  law  of  the  alteration,  and  the  history  of  iU  disco- 
very. sec  pHNDULm. 

Among  the  various  speculators  on  the  cause  of  attraction 
wtf  find  those  who  have  supposed  both  the  phenomena  of 
attraction  and  of  renlrifugal  force  to  arise  from  causes  ex- 
teriial  to  the  matter  acted  up>n  : and  some  have  attempted 
to  explain  the  former  by  an  influx  of  particles  to  the  sun, 
and  the  latter  by  an  elflux  from  it.  Thus  one  says,  ’ The 
acting  power  in  the  centrifugal  force  is  the  solar  rays.'  But 
what  becomes  of  that  offori  which  would  cause  the  string  to 
bo  htrctchcd  when  a stone  is  whirled  round  at  the  end  of  n 
string,  these  speculators  do  not  tell  us. 

CKN'l'RI'SCUS  (Linnaeus),  a genus  of  fishes  of  the 
seclioii  Acaiiiliopterygii,  and  family  Fistulari<ltc.  The 
spu-cies  of  this  genus  are  principallv  (listiuguished  by  tlieir 
having  a long  tubular  snout,  fmm  which  cliaractor  they  have 
received  the  names  of  sea-snijic#,  trumpet-fish.  &e.  The 
Ixxly  is  inclining  to  nn  oblong  oval  lurro,  compressed, 
carinntod  beneath,  and  covcreil  with  scales.  The  muuth  is 
smali.  obliquely  cleft,  and  devoid  of  teeth.  There  are  two 
dursal  fins : iho  rays  of  the  first  (which  is  placed  very  far 
back)  arc  spinous;  the  ventral  fins  arc  small,  and  situated 
behind  the  pectorals. 

Centriscat  Scolopaz  (Linmeus),  the  trumj«)t-fl»h  or  sea- 
snipe  (known  in  Cornwall  by  the  name  of  thu  btdluws-fish), 
is  the  only  specie#  yet  discovered  off  the  British  coast, 
where  it  is  rare : the  ^leditcrrancan  appears  to  be  its  natu- 
ral liK-uliiy.  Its  lengtl)  is  about  five  inches;  the  Uxly 
is  oval  and  compressed  : tho  snout  is  elongated,  and 
forms  a tube  which  extends  about  an  inch  and  a half 
beforo  the  eyes,  which  are  large  : the  bock  is  elevated, 
ami  the  part  for  some  little  distance  anterior  to  the  first 
dorsal  fin  is  straight,  fnmi  whence  it  tapers  rather  suddenly 
to  the  tail.  Tho  anterior  spine  of  tho  first  dorsal  (which  has 
but  three  rays)  is  very  large  and  denticulated  beneath ; the 
rays  of  the  second  dorsal  are  soft;  the  anal  fin  U elunuated ; 
the  ventrals  are  small,  and  have  a depression  liehind  them, 
hi  which  they  may  be  lodged.  The  body  is  covered  with 
nard  rough  scales,  wiiich  are  mi  iutely  ciliated  on  tlie  ex- 
ternal odg«L 


Young  specimens  of  this  fish  are  of  s shining  silver-like 
colour;. the  adult  specimens  ore  reddish,  with  the  sides  of 
the  bead  and  under  parts  silvery  or  slightly  tinted  with  a 
golden  hue. 

There  is  a figure  of  this  curious  fish  given  in  Yarrell's 
* British  Fishes,'  and  aUo  in  Donovan's  ‘ British  Fishes.' 

The  genus  Amphisile  of  Klein  is  closely  allied  to,  and 
was  included  in,  the  genus  (Jenlriscus  by  Linnmus;  the 
s|iecies  have  the  track  mailed  wiUi  larger  scaly  plates,  of 
which  tho  Hnleriuf  spine  of  the  Gr»t  dorsal  fin  appears  to  be 
a coniinuation. 

CENTRO’LOPIiUS,  a genuH  of  fishes  of  the  section 
Acanthopterygh,  and  family  Sirombndm.  Technical  cha- 
racters : — body  elongate,  (siverod  with  minute  scales  ; teeth 
small  and  numerous;  palatine  without  teeth ; one  very  long 
dorsal  fin. 

Centrolophus  moriu,  called  the  Black  Fish,  has  been 
met  with,  though  very  rarely,  on  the  British  coast.  It  is  of 
a black  colour,  tho  fins  intensely  so;  the  under  parts  are  of 
a slightly  paler  hue.  The  head  is  rather  blunt  and  rounded 
in  front,  aud  the  mouth  is  small ; the  eyes  are  prominent ; 
the  body  is  compressed,  and.  in  a specimen  fifteen  inches 
long,  is  about  three  inches  deep.  There  is  a thin  elevated 
ridge  011  the  back,  to  which  the  dorsal  fin  Is  attacbeil ; this 
fin  coninienees  before  the  middle  of  the  back  (viewing  it 
from  the  side),  and  extend#  almost  to  the  tail ; the  pectoral 
fins  are  pointed  ; tho  ventral  fins  are  bound  down  by  a 
membrane : the  tail  is  large  and  forked ; the  body  is  co- 
vered with  very  small  scales. 

In  Mr.  Varrells  ‘British  Fishes,'  one  specimen  is  de- 
scribed as  being  Qflemi  inches  long,  and  another  ‘ measured 
two  feet  ciglkt  inrbes  in  length,  and  weighed  fourteen 
pounds.  The  skin  was  oliserved  to  be  so  tough  as  to  be 
stripped  from  the  fish  like  tliat  of  an  eel : no  air'-blaihler 
was  found.  The  taste  was  delicious.'  Tliey  were  caught 
off  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  the  species  is  described  as 
having  great  strength  and  velocity. 

CENTHONOTUS  (Lacep  ).  a genus  of  fishes  of  the 
section  Acanthopterygii,  and  family  Bcombride.  In  this 
genus  the  spines,  which  in  most  of  the  Acanthoptcry  gians 
form  tho  anterior  dorsal  fin.  are  free  or  unconoecteu  by 
membrane ; they  have  all  ventral  fins. 

The  above  characters  are  common  to  a large  number  of 
species  of  the  Scombridm,  uml  hence  it  has  been  thought 
convenient  to  seize  some  minor  distinctions  for  the  pur|H>.se 
of  dividing  the  genus  Centronotus  into  several  subgenera. 
In  Cuvier's  * Regne  Animal,'  they  are  as  Iblhiws:  sub- 
gcMius  Saucraim,  or  those  in  which  the  bodv  is  elongate : 
the  tail  carinaied  at  the  sides,  and  which  Iiave  two  tree 
spines  before  the  anal  Hu.  To  this  subgenus  belongs  the 
Pihil  Fish  {iWiurrates  duclor),  which  is  well  known  tor  its 
habit  of  following  vessels  to  a considerable  distance  in  order 
to  feed  U|>on  what  is  tbrawn  overboard  ; and  it  is  under  such 
ciiruQistanccB  that  this  fish  has  been  occasionally  met  with 
on  the  Britiftli  coast.  It  is  about  a fool  m length,  and  of  a 
bluish  grey  colour,  with  five  broad  bands  of  deep  violet.  Its 
shape  is  something  like  that  of  thu  macherely  but  less 
tapenng  biwanls  the  head  and  tail.  The  jiectoral  and 
ventral  fins  arc  of  moiieralc  size,  the  latter  very  clase 
together;  the  dorsal  fin  commencos  about  midway  lietwceii 
the  head  and  the  tail,  and  continues  almost  tu  Uiu  latter 
part;  anterior  to  the  dorsal  fin  there  are  three  free  spines: 
the  tail  is  forkeil. 

Subgen.  Efactiles.  The  s|>ecies  of  this  genus  have  nearly 
the  form  of  tho  one  last  mentioned,  but  differ  in  the  head 
being  depressed,  the  tail  not  carinatu<l.  and  there  being  no 
free  spines  before  the  anal  fin.  The  next  suhgeiius,  Lichia, 
has  free  spines  ticfore  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  the  tail 
not  carinuted  at  the  sides.  In  front  of  tho  dorsal  spines 
there  is  a single  one  laid  fiat  and  (lointhig  forwards.  Tho 
Scumlier  utuia  of  Linmous,  a large  fibh  upwanls  of  four 
foot  111  length,  which  inhabits  the  Modilcrranean,  belongs 
to  this  section.  There  are  two  other  species  known,  from 
the  same  locality  ; the  one  here  mentione«l  is  distinguishetl 
by  the  lateral  line  being  much  curveil  and  k>riniiig  an  S. 
The  last  subgenus.  7VucAmo/u«,  differs  chielly  from  Lichia 
in  having  the  profile  of  the  body  deeper,  and  the  dorsal  and 
anul  fins  lunger  and  more  tapereiL 

CENTK.OPO'MUS,  a genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  tlio 
section  Acanthopterygii,  division  Thoracic-perches,  and 
family  PercoTdcs.  In  this  genus  the  muzzle  is  compressed, 
as  in  tho  pike,  and  the  henu.  when  viewed  from  tho  side,  is 
much  pointed  ; the  lower  jaw  projects  bevond  the  upper;  tho 
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pri’-oporculum  and  opprctilutn  are  cowrci!  with  walw;  the 
mnncr  in  dentated.  and  the  lalU*r  unanned.  Than?  are  two 
dorsal  rtnn,  with  a distmrt  inlerenin^;  space:  the  antenur 
one  has  and  the  posterior  eleven  rays;  the  teetli  are 

very  lumuto  and  crowded ; the  ventral  Una  are  under  the 
p«Ttora!». 

C.  unti^rimaUi,n'iuavacA  from  it*  havmtj  eleven  raya  to  the 
posterior  denial  fin,  is  common  thruuchoul  South  America, 
where  it  forms  a ronsiderable  article  of  consumption,  and  la 
known  by  the  name  of  the  ‘sea-pike:’  it  frequents  the 
(iMmths  of  (;reat  rivers,  and  sometitues’extemU  its  course  up 
as  far  as  tlie  fresh  water. 

Tile  sea-pike  throws  to  a consideraide  size,  and  weighs 
sometimes  as  much  as  twenty-five  pounds;  the  bcslv  is  of 
rather  a more  elongate  form  than  the  common  pcrcli ; its 
r-olour  is  greunUli-lirown  aliove  atid  silvery  beneath  ; the 
anterior  dorsal  fin  is  grey  ; the  other  fins  are  vellowish,  and 
(Int'ly  dotted  with  black  on  tlie  e<lgvs;  the  lateral  line  is 
bl  ick.  This  species  is  the  only  one  of  the  genus  known, 
ami  is  the  Sntrna  umUrimulit  of  Bloch. 

CENTROl*RrSrES  (Cuvter),  a genus  of  fishes  of 
the  s#.*rtion  .\canthopter)'gti.  and  family  Rcrco'ides,  and 
bclungdig  to  the  division  with  seven  branchial  rays,  and  a 
single  dorsal  tin.  This  geiius  is  distinguisheil  chiefly  by 
the  s|)ecieB  having  all  the  teetli  Rnu,  rather  strung  and 
recurved,  and  closely  set : the  pre-operculum  is  serrated  ; and 
the  operculum  ii  spined. 

CentropriHet  nigrican$,  one  of  the  species  knonn  by 
the  name  of  the  Tdack-perch  or  blark-basa,  is  abundant 
in  the  rivers  of  the  Uniu**!  States,  and  is  much  esteemed 
for  the  table.  It  is  of  a deep  olive-grt^n  colour  alNivc,  and 
pinkish  on  the  under  parts;  the  dorsal  fin  is  bluuh,  with 
pale  transverse  bands ; the  other  fins  are  of  a deeper  hue : 
the  tail  ^nd  anal  fins  are  spotted. 

This  species  is  remarkable  for  having  the  tail  doubly 
nntciiuil,  tlie  central  and  two  outer  parts  projeetiiig.  This 
rhiirarter.  however,  is  not  so  diHtincl  in  old  imhviduals. 
Till?  vound  are  marked  with  clouded  transverse  bands. 


lC(ntr9pri»:v«  lusncaM.] 


rhero  are  some  few  other  species  Pnind  on  the  American 
P'Wbii.  the  one  above  describeil  is  the  /’ercu  r<m«»of  Mitchell. 
(See  the  Tratisactiom  of  /Ac  Littmry  and  Phiiotophical 
Soriftu  of  A'cm  >'<?rA.) 

(;K0S.  [Zka.] 

CEPIIAK'LI.S,  n South  American  genus  of  Cincho- 
naceuus  plantv,  remarkable  among  other  things  for  their 
flowers  glowing  in  close  heaiU,  and  being  surrounded  bv 
involuvmtmg  bracts,  which  are  sometimes  richly  colourfnl. 
They  are  chiefly  interesting  from  comprehending  the  plant 
which  yields  the  ipecacuanha  root  of  the  druggists.  This. 
the  ('ephuelis  Ipecacuanha,  is  a native  of  the  forests  of 
Brazil,  growing  in  close  damp  sha<le<l  places,  and  flowering 
in  the  months  of  Janu.irv  and  February;  it  was  aUo  met 
with  by  HumlK>ldt  and  ^onpland  in  the  mountains  of  New 
Grana/la.  It  is  a perennial  plant,  with  a weak  stem  not 
above  two  or  thrin?  feet  long,  and  usually  lying  almost  pros- 
trate. Its  roots  are  contorted,  from  four  to  six  inches  long, 
alxiut  as  thick  ns  a goo^e  quill,  and  separating  into  rings 
which  are  about  half  as  thick  as  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
root.  The  leaves  collect  about  the  end  of  the  stem  or  its 
branches,  are  of  an  oblong  ovate  figure,  sllgblly  hairy,  from 
three  to  four  inches  long,  and  connected  by  deeply-lobe<I 
fringe-like  stipules,  T*he  flower-heads  arc  very  small,  sur- 
roundeil  by  green  bracts,  and  place*!  Upon  the  end  of  a long 
peilunc.le ; when  in  flower  ihev  are  said  to  be  erect,  but  they 
.in*  repfei^nle*!  as  being  pendulous  in  that  state  as  well  as 
tv  hen  in  fruit.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  are 
srcTfiTled  by  htilo  purple  berries.  The  Puri  and  Coroado 
In.iian-v  cuietly  collect  this  drag,  which  furnishes  them 
with  a valuable  means  of  barter  with  Ruropeans  ; they 
gather  h at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  principally  however  iii 


I Jantnry,  February,  and  March:  and  the  only  c?ro  they 
take  is  to  sc|>arati>  the  roots  from  the  stem,  to  lay  them 
' up  111  bundli?s.  and  to  drv  them  in  the  sun. 

I CEPHAI.ANTHUS  OCCIDENT A'LIS.  or  biiUon- 
wo<m1,  is  a North  American  plant,  belonging  to  the  imiur..] 
order  Uinchitnacefs,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  northeni 
reproseniativcs.  It  derives  its  English  name  from  the 
round  balls  of  flowers  with  which  it  is  covered  in  the  niunih 
of  August.  This  plant  is  common  in  swamps,  ponds,  and 
stagnant  waters,  from  Carolina  to  Canada,  funning  a s)  rub 
from  six  to  fifleen  feot  in  height,  with  a light  spongy  woixl. 
The  inner  bark  of  its  root  is  an  agreeable  bitter,  uiul  is  fre- 
(uiently  used  as  a remedy  in  obstinate  coughs,  according  to 
Elliot. 

CEPHALCVCULUS.  Lamarck’s  name  for  a genus  of 
Rrunchiopoda.  which  he  established  fur  the  Polytihemua 
Or«/uz  - of  Miillcr,  and  wbiidi  be  places  next  to  Cyclopt. 
[Bkanchiopooa.] 

CEPHALONTA.  the  anlieiit  Cephallfnia  (Kf^aXXirWrO, 
an  island  near  the  west  coast  of  Greece,  and  the  largest  of 
the  seven  Ionian  islands  which  form  a state  under  lliv  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain.  The  greatest  length  of  the  island, 
N.N.W.aiwl  S.S  R.,  is  31  miles ; fVum  Cai>e  Viscardo. 

N.  laL,  to  Capo  Scala,  34^  4'.  Its  breadth  is  very  unequal, 
the  island  being  indented  by  several  gulfs,  the  principal  of 
which,  on  the  S.W.  coast,  called  the  Bay  of  Copliulonia. 
extends  eight  mile.s  into  the  island,  and  forms  a safe  har- 
iMur.  The  breadth  of  the  island  al>uut  the  middle  is  about 
ten  miles  ; but  in  the  N.  part  it  is  nearlv  double.  Cape 
Scala  is  iwcnty-tUreo  miles  W.N.W.  of  to|Mj  Chiarenza, 
the  nearest  point  of  the  coast  of  Morca.  uiid  eight  miles  N. 
by  E.  of  Capo  Skinari,  the  northunmoat  point  of  Zaiile. 
Cape  Viscardo  is  five  miles  S.  of  Cape  Dukatu.  the  southern- 
must  point  of  Santa  Maura.  Cephalonia  is  24  miles  from  tbo 
nearest  |x>inU  of  the  coast  of  iElulia  and  Aearnunia,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Aspm  Potamos  and  towsrtls  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Patras.  The  small  island  of  Ithaca  stretches 
alongside  of  the  northern  half  of  the  K.  coast  of  Cophalo- 
nia,  being  separated  from  it  by  a narrow  channel  from  two 
to  three  miles  wide.  The  area  of  CX‘phaIonia  is  about  34fi 
square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1833  was  56,447;  of 
whom  12,196  were  agricuUurisU,  1771  mauufucturers,  and 
815  were  employed  in  traile.  There  wfere  about  8909  acres 
sow’n  with  corn,  6242  planted  with  currants,  432  with  olive 
trees,  12.232  Vilh  vines,  I ('00  with  cultfin  and  flax,  and 
lOOU  Willi  pulse,  besides  1644  acres  of  pasture,  and  189,786 
of  uncullivatefl  land.  (OfSrial  lieturns  uf  1833  in  the 
TuUen  of  ihe  Revenue,  Population,  of  the  United  AVng- 
Jom  and  ill  Coloniet:  Supplement  to  Paet  IV.) 

A caleaivuus  ridge  runs  across  the  island  from  N.W,  b» 
S.E.,  and  its  lower  projections  cover  nearly  all  the  island, 
and  jut  into  the  sea  in  many  places.  The  highest  summit, 
calleil  Oros  Amos,  is  about  4090  feel  high,  un  which  was 
:i  temple  of  Jupiter.  Tliere  are  no  remains  of  the  temple, 
and  the  muuntuin  is  covered  with  a forest.  From  the  sum- 
mit there  is  a splendid  view  over  Acarnania.  wiitolia,  an<I  as 
far  as  the  mountains  of  Locris,  embracing  a great  part  of 
the  gulf,  of  Lepanto,  and  southwards  to  the  mountains  of 
Arcadia.  The  only  plain  in  the  island  lies  between  Argos> 
toli  and  Livato,  in  length  about  six  miles,  and  is  chiefly 
planted  with  vines,  which  give  a fine  delicate  wine,  though 
not  fit  for  exportation.  The  chief  produce  of  the  island  is 
currants,  of  which  <x>nsiderab!e  quantities  are  yearly  ex- 
ported. It  also  produces  oil  and  cotton.  Tlie  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil  are  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  carobs,  and 
an  excellent  sort  of  melons.  In  1833  there  were  on  thu 
island  14,023  horned  cattle,  26,323  sheep,  14,273  goats,  and 
3776  horses.  The  sea  abounds  with  fish,  and  the  inoun> 
tains  with  wild  pi|!cons  and  other  game.  The  climate  is 
very  mild,  but  subject  to  storms  and  violent  rains.  Ccplm* 
Ionia  is  also  subject  to  earthquakes. 

As  in  antient  times,  the  island  is  still  dirided  into  four 
cantons  or  districts,  Argostoli,  Lixuri,  Livato,  and  Asso. 
ArgostuU,  the  principal  or  capital  town  of  the  island,  lies  at 
tbo  foot  of  a mountain  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Cepba- 
Ionia,  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  street  and  a market-place ; 
the  houses  are  low ; it  has  a g<xid  harbour  fit  for  ships  of  tlie 
largest  size,  a lazaretto,  and  about  5200  inhabitants.  1'he 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  marshy  and  unwholesome.  The 
civil  and  criminal  courts  of  the  island  sit  at  Argwtoli.  Op- 
posite Argostoli,  across  the  buy,  is  the  town  of  Lixiiri,  which 
has  a better  appearance  than  tne  capital,  is  in  a more  whole- 
some situation,  and  has  5000  inhabitants.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lixuri  axe  some  remains  of  the  antient  PalO| 
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on«  of  the  four  principal  town*  of  old  Cephalonia^  The  Ca* 
tholic  bishop  resides  »t  Lixuri.  Livato,  at  the  north  end 
of  the  jfulf.  hik#  considerahle  trnde.  Aaso,  the  antient  Ni- 
mbus, is  an  old  fortress  built  by  the  Venetians  on  a penin- 
sula in  the  north  part  of  the  island.  There  are  besides 
several  lan;e  villaf^es,  such  as  Tinea,  St.  Euferoia,  Nau- 
ricata.  Kalata,  Zola,  &c.  The  Cephalonians  are  said  tu  be 
a spirited,  inteUi^ent,  industrious,  and  persevering  people, 
and  to  show  the  p-eatest  aptitude  for  (earning  of  all  the 
natives  of  the  Ionian  islands.  They  have  produced  se- 
veral distinguished  men.  and  uiany  of  them  have  risen  to 
rank  in  the  Russian  senicc,  both  military  and  naval.  In 
most  Turkish  towns  there  are  medical  practitioners  from  Ce* 
phalonia.  Under  the  Venetians  there  were  frequent  quar- 
rels among  rival  families  and  factions  in  the  island,  with 
whom  revenge  wo*  an  hereditary  feeling.  Cephalunia  has 
munufacturcs  of  cottons,  and  of  carpets  of  mixed  wool  and 
gnats'-hair,  called  Zenie,  which  are  exported  chiefly  to 
Italy.  There  are  also  potteries,  and  distilleries  for  liqueurs. 
Many  of  the  Cephalonians  are  employed  as  sailors.  Others 
repair  in  the  summer  to  the  Morea  to  assist  in  the  harvest. 
Cutaneous  diseases  are  common  among  them,  and  ore  at- 
tributed to  their  salt-flsh  diet  and  the  bad  water  they  drink. 
Besides  the  English  garrison,  there  is  a native  militia  for  the 
police  and  coast  duties.  Under  the  Venetians  the  popula- 
tion of  Ccjihalonia  wa.s  calculated  at  about  50,000  {Tojxh 
grapkia  yetifta,  17S7).  The  greater  part  of  the  population 
are  of  the  Greek  church,  and  have  their  papas  and  calovera, 
or  monks;  the  others  are  of  the  Latin  cnurch,  and  l)ave 
a Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  several  convents  of  Fran- 
ciscans. There  are  11  free  schools  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, ami  attended  by  about  500  pupiU,  besides  78  private 
schools,  atlendod  by  I2uu  bovs. 

In  antient  times  Cephalonia  was  known  by  various  names. 
Homer  in  the  Odyssey  calls  it  Samos.  Its  older  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  been  a colony  of  Lelcgcs.  Same  was  also 
the  name  of  its  principal  town  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island, 
which  was  in  ruins  in  Strabo  s lime  (p.  455,  &c).  Thucy- 
dides (ii.  30)  calls  the  island  Tetnipolis,  from  its  four  towns 
and  districts.  Same,  Pale,  Cranii,  and  Proni.  The  Roman 
consul,  M.  Fulvius.  at  the  close  of  the  ./Etolian  war,  1 89  b.c., 
aummoned  the  four  districts  or  tribes  of  the  Cepballenians 
to  submit  to  Rome,  which  they  did.  a'ilh  the  exception 
nf  Same,  then  a strong-built  town,  which  sustained  four 
months’  siege  against  the  Romans,  but  was  at  last  taken 
and  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves.  Fui- 
vius  uiumphed  over  both  the  /Etolians  and  Cepballenians. 
187  BjC.  (Livy,  xxxix.  5.)  Cephalonia  remainetl  subject  to 
Rome  until  the  division  of  the  empire,  ader  which  it  was 
subject  to  the  Byzantine  emperors  till  the  twcflh  century, 
when  the  Franks  dismembered  the  eastern  empire.  Cepha- 
lonia was  then  subject  to  the  family  of  Tocco  from  Naples,  > 
who  were  despots  or  princes  of  Achaia.  One  of  these  prince#  ; 
gava  it  to  the  Venetians  in  1224.  It  was  invaded  by  the 
Turks  in  1479,  and  retaken  by  tlie  Venetians  twenty  years 
after,  who  retained  it  till  the  fall  of  the  Republic  in  1797, 
wlien  (he  French  took  possession  of  it,  but  being  driven 
away  bv  tbe  Russians  in  1799,  Cephalonia  was  made  part 
of  the  new  state  of  the  Seven  Islands  under  thb  nruiec- 
tion  of  Russia.  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit  in  1899,  the  French 
took  possession  of  it  again,  but  were  soon  after  driven  away 
by  the  English.  For  the  present  government  of  these  islands 
see  CottFV. 

CBPHALO'PODA  (Zoology),  M<rXoria  (malskia)  of 
Aristotle,  Mnllia  of  Pliny.  Cephalophora  of  De  Blainville, 
jInUiobrachiophora  of  (jray,  a class  of  mollusks  whose 
mantle,  according  to  Cuvier,  unites  beneath  the  body,  and 
thus  forms  a muscular  sac  which  envelopes  all  the  viscera. 
This  bo<ly  or  trunk  is  fleshy  and  soft,  varying  in  form,  being 
either  sub-sphorical,  sub-plano-clliptical,  or  olongato-cylindri- 
cal,  and  the  sides  of  the  mantle  are  in  many  of  the  species  , 
extended  into  fleshy  flns.  The  head  protrudes  from  the  I 
muscular  sac,  and  is  distinct  from  the  body  : it  is  gifted  with 
all  the  usual  senses,  and  the  eyes  in  particular,  which  are 
either  pedunculated  or  sessile,  are  large  and  well  developed. 
The  mouth  is  antenor  and  terminal,  armed  with  a pair  of 
homy  or  calcareous  mandibles,  which  bear  a strong  resem- 
blance to  the  bill  of  a parrot,  acting  vertically  one  upon  the 
otlier.  Its  situation  is  tbe  bottom  of  a subconical  cavity 
formed  by  the  base  of  the  numerous  fleshy  tentacular  ap- 
pendage# which  surround  it,  and  which  have  been  termed 
arms  by  some  naturalinis  ami  feet  by  others. 

Thes,e  appendages  in  the  great  majority  of  living  spe- 
cies arc  provided  with  aettabt^,  suckers  or  cupping-glau- 


like  instruments,  by  means  of  which  the  animal  moves  at 
the  Iwltom  of  the  sea,  head  downwanis,  or  attaches  itself 
to  its  prey  or  to  foreign  bodies.  These  surkers  are  cither 
unanned.  or  armed  with  a long  sharp  horny  claw,  as  in 
onyr/ioteuihit.  In  the  unarmed  acetabulum  the  mecha- 
nism for  adhesion  is  so  perfect  during  life  that,  as  Dr.  Ro- 
get  well  observes  in  hi#  Bridgewater  treatise,  ‘ while  the 
muscular  fibres  continue  contracted,  it  is  easier  to  tearaway 
the  substance  of  the  limb  Ihun  to  release  it  from  ii#  attach- 
inent : and  even  in  (he  dead  animal  tho  suckers  retain  a 
considerable  power  of  adhenion.'  The  same  author  clearly 
describes  tho  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  acetabulum 
executes  its  functions.  The  circumference  of  the  di>k  is 
raised  by  a soft  and  tumid  margin  ; a series  of  long  slender 
folds  of  membrane,  covering  corresponding  fasciculi  of  mus- 
cular fibres,  converge  from  the  circumference  towards  the 
centre  of  the  sucker,  at  a short  distance  from  which  they 
leave  a circular  aperture:  this  upi^ns  into  a cavity  which 
widens  ns  it  descends,  and  contains  a cone  of  soft  substani'O 
rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  cavitv,  like  the  piston  of  a 
syringe.  When  the  sucker  is  applied  to  a surface,  for  the 
purpose  of  adhesion,  tbe  piston,  having  previously  been 
raised,  so  as  to  fill  the  cavity,  is  retracted  and  a vacuum 
produced  which  may  bo  still  further  increased  by  the  relrae- 
tion  of  the  plicated  central  portion  of  the  disk.  Here  we 
have  an  excellent  description  of  the  apparatus  for  * holding 
on.’  but  the  explanation  stops  short  of  showing  how  tho 
operation  of  letting  go’  U effected.  We  well  remember  in 
our  youth  going  far  out  with  an  old  fisherman  of  Dawlish 
to  visit  his  floating  nets  which  he  had  laid  for  the  pilchards. 
As  we  looked  down  into  the  clear  blue  water  we  could  see 
that  the  number  of  fish  entangled  was  great;  but  to  the 
great  discomfiture  of  the  fisherman,  who  was  eloquent  on  tho 
occasion,  almost  every  other  fish  was  locked  in  the  embraces 
of  a cuttle-fish  plying  his  parrot-like  mandibles  to  some  pur- 
pose. The  fisherman,  who  seemed  to  regard  those  unbidden 
guests  as  an  incarnation  of  all  evil,  carried  a capacious  land- 
ing-net, but  so  quick  was  the  sight  of  these  ccphalo]x>d.‘i,  so 
ready  were  they  in  letting  go  anil  agile  in  darting  buck  or 
sideways  clear  of  the  not,  that,  though  the  greedy  creature# 

' held  on  to  the  last  moment,  the  fisherman  did  nut  secure 
above  three  out  of  tho  crowds  that  had  spoiled  his  haul. 
Upon  mentioning  this  to  Mr.  Owen,  he  informed  us  that 
the  muscular  arrangement  enabled  the  animal,  when  it  was 
disposed  to  let  go  its  hold,  to  push  forward  the  pisinn  and 
thus  in  a moment  destroy  the  vacuum  which  its  retraction 
had  produced.  The  same  author  ha*  stated*  that,  in  the 
calamary,  the  base  of  the  piston  is  inclosed  by  a horny  hoop, 
the  outer  and  anterior  margin  of  which  is  dovelopeil  into  a 
series  of  sharp-pointed  curved  teeth.  These  can  be  firmly 
pressed  into  the  flesh  of  a struggling  prey  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  surrounding  transverse  fibres,  anu  can  be  with- 
drawn by  the  action  of  tbe  retractile  fibres  of  the  piston. 
[Tkothio-k.] 

Digestive  Orgajis.—The  tongue,  which  is  beset  with 
horny  points,  lies  between  the  mandibles,  and  the  wsopha- 
gu#  widen#  into  a kind  of  crop  which  lca<ls  to  a gizxanl 
nearly  as  fleshy  as  that  of  bird#.  To  the  gizzard  succeed#  a 
third  stomach,  which  is  membranous  and  somewhat  spiral, 
wherein  the  liver,  which  is  of  considerable  volume,  pours 
the  hile.  The  rectum  opens  into  the  infundibulum. 

Besniratory  Organs. — Tltese  are  branclual,  and  the 
braneniee  are  equal,  symmetrical,  and  protected  hy  the 
mantle  under  which  they  are  concealed.  ’TMin/undibulum, 
or  funnel  {entonnoir  of  the  French),  is  n fleshy  pipe  or  pas- 
sage in  front  of  the  neck  through  which  the  respiratory  cur- 
rents pass  and  the  excrements  arc  discharged.  The  young, 
as  in  other  classes,  respire  more  quickly  than  the  adult.  l>r. 
Coldstream  saw  an  elettnne,aw  inch  and  a half  in  length, 
breathe  eighteen  times  in  a minute,  while  another  of  tlie 
same  species,  four  inches  in  length,  breathed  only  ten  times 
in  a minute. 

Circulating  Organs. — The  higher  organized  Cephalopods 
present  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  having  three  sepa- 
rate and  well-organized  hearts : one  fur  the  circulation  of 
the  arterial  blood  through  the  hixly.  the  other  two  for  the  pro- 
pulsion of  the  venous  blood  through  each  gill  or  respiratory 
organ.  Only  tbe  first  of  these  hearts,  or  the  * systemic,'  is 
present  in  the  Pearly  Nautilus,  which  is.  accurdiiig  to  Owen, 
Ihe  type  of  tho  lower  order  of  the  class.  In  l>oth  division* 
tbe  venous  system  is  characterized  by  the  glandular  bodies 
appended  to  the  branchial  divisions  of  tho  vena  cava  or  main 
venous  trunk 
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Sexual  Organs. — Scparmtc  uii<l  <)erv)upo(l  in  distinct  in- 1 
dividumU.  It  is  not  determined  whether  iin|in>(;nation  is 
effected  before  the  ova  are  excluded,  duhn^tiicir  exclusion, 
or  aftervurdc.  Owen  leans  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  cflcctcMl 
oy  copulation,  and  an  examination  of  the  organs  jiroducvs 
an  impression  in  favour  of  that  opinion.  Cuvier  however 
aavs  that  there  ia  reason  for  believing  that  the  fecundation  is 
effecte^l  bv  arroeetneni,  ai  in  the  mujority  of  fishes.  Tlie 
ovary  of  tlte  female  is  situated  in  (ho  bottom  of  the  sac. 
T\n>  oviducts  receive  the  eggs  from  the  ovary  and  c.irry 
them  out  across  two  large  glands,  which  envelop  them  will) 
a vUc-ous  substance,  and  unite  them  together  into  bunches 
like  grapes,  llie  testicle  of  the  male  is  situated  much  the 
same  as  the  ovary,  and  leads  into  a deferent  canal  which 
terminates  in  a fleshy  penis  placed  on  the  left  side  of  tho 
vent. 

Brain  and  Senses. — ^Tlie  brain  is  included  in  a cartilagi* 
nous  cavitv  in  tho  head,  and  gives  off.  on  eacli  side,  a ner- 
vouscord  which  forms  in  each  orbit  a large  ganglion,  whence 
proceed  innumerable  optic  nervous  filaments.  The  eye  is 
composed  of  numerous  membranes,  and  covered  by  the  skin, 
w hich  becomes  transparent  in  front  of  tho  organ,  and  some* 
times  forms  folds  which  perform  the  office  of  eyelids. 
Owen  has  observed  that  the  cornea  of  Bossia  U defended  by 
a circular  fold  of  integument,  which  can  be  completely 
closed  by  an  orbicular  sphincter  in  front  of  the  eye,  a struc- 
ture which  is  probably  required  in  this  species  in  onicr  to 
protect  the  cornea  ugamst  the  spicula  of  ice,  with  which  its 
native  seas  abound,  especially  in  the  summer  or  thawing 
season.  In  the  culuinary  {lof^^o),  on  the  oUier  hand,  there 
is  no  tcguincntary  fold.  Thu  ear  is  nothing  more  than  a 
small  cavity  hollowed  out  on  each  side  near  the  brain,  without 
semicircular  canals  or  an  external  tube,  ami  in  this  cavity  U 
suspended  a mcmbnuuius  sac  containing  a limpid  fluid 
and  a smalt  compact  stony  substance  or  otolitlic.  a sort  of 
ossiculum  audiiiis. 

Inh-bufiS. — Tliis  celebrated  excretion  is  of  a deep  black, 
and,  in  those  species  which  possosi  it  (for  it  is  not  common 
to  the  whole  family),  is  produced  by  a gland  appropriated  to 
its  Secretion  and  reserved  in  a small  bag  till  tho  exigencies 
of  the  animal  call  for  its  effusion  to  cloud  the  surrounding 
water  in  order  that  it  may  conceal  itself.  It  has  been  long 
considered  that  the  celebrated  Indian  ink.  imported  from 
China,  is  manufactured  from  this  secretion,  btii  Cuvier  ub* 
serves  that  M.  Remusat  has  found  nothing  in  tlie  Chinese 
authors  confirmatory  of  this  opinion.  That  it  makes  an 
excellent  pigment  even  after  having  been  biirie<l  for  thou- 
sands of  years  in  the  earth  is  proved  by  Dr.  Bucklaud's 
lb»sil  ink,  which  he  submiltc<lto  a celebrated  painter,  wlio 
immediately  inquired  from  what  colourman  suco  good  ^epla 
might  be  procured. 

The  skin  of  the  naked  species  is  changeable,  showing 
spoU  which  brighten  and  fade  with  a rapidity  superior  to  the 
cuticular  changes  of  the  chameeleon.  [Cham^lkons.] 

/'om/.— i’rineipally  dshea  and  crustaceans;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  few  animal  mutters  come  amiss  to  these 
mollui^ks,  f«ir  they  arc  must  voracious, 

(je>'^raphical  distribution. — Very  wide.  Hardly  any  sea 
is  without  some  species  of  the  family.  Captain  Ross  disco- 
vered a new  genus  (Bossia,  Owen),  in  Ine  Arctic  ocean. 
Fabricius  describes  two  species  which  frequent  the  coasts  of 
Greenland.  (Fauna  Groenlandica,  p.  361.) 

Utility. — Tlic  flesh,  especially  that  of  the  arms,  is  eatable, 
and  is  considered  very  nutritious.  Though  neglected  in  tho 
British  islands,  it  is  brought  to  table  m other  countries. 
The  arms,  cut  into  portions  and  prepared  for  cookery,  are  to 
bo  i^rcqucntly  seen  in  the  Ncapoliun  market.  Tho  cuttle- 
bone  is  use<l  for  erasures  and  manufactured  into  * pounce'  of 
the  shops.  The  prepared  ink  is  capable  of  being  made  into 
a pigment.  That  the  naked  Cepbalopods  formed  a favourite 
dish  with  the  antients,  and  were  considered  not  unworthy 
of  the  must  exquisite  cookery,  thero  is  no  doubt.  (See,  for 
instance,  Athemous,  Deipriosoph,  lib.  i.  vi..  \'ol.  i.,  p.  14 : lib. 
vii.  Ixxxvil  ct  exxx..  vol.  iii.,  pp.  140  ot  199  : lib.  xiv.  xvii., 
vol.v.,  p.255,  Scliw«ighaeu.ser's  ediiion.) 

The  natural  division  of  tlie  class  is  into  those  Ophalo- 
p04ls  which  are  naked  (Cephalopoda  mWu),and  those  which 
are  protectod  by  an  external  shell  (Cephalopoda  testacea). 
Ol  the  former.  Sepia  offleinalit,  the  common  cuttle-fish,  may 
be  taken  as  an  cxamplu  ; and  the  following  cut  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  form  of  a naked  Ccphalopod,  but  this 
^uncs  in  tho  dififerent  genera.  In  Sepia  offictnalis  the  soft 
parts  are  supported  by  a firm  calcareous  bone,  the  well- 


known  cutllo-bone  of  the  shops,  and  in  all  the  naked  Cepha- 
lo|)od.H  (not  including  Oeythoe)  now  existing,  it  would  appear 
that  some  rudiment  at  least  of  a bony,  horny,  or  cartilaginous 
support  is  to  be  found.  [Sspiadjc.] 


fl.  ofRannUi ; thr  UolU*J  lin(>  «)»uw«  th«  pliu.-#  iimI  ■hups  oS  ibr  •Imt.M 
pi«nt  or  ciiUle-luBi* : b,  th«  lu«cr  tide  uT  au  ar’eiaLnluai  ol  Oeloput  rulsail*  t 
<.  of  411  MoUlmliim  ol  hkdgiic. 


The  ^’uutilus  Pumpilius  aflbnls  an  example  of  the  lesta- 
coouB  Cephalopods,  or  those  which  are  protected  by  a shell. 
[Nautilid.^  ] It  may  bee.xpccted  that  wo  should  here  say 
something  of  Argonau'la;  but  with  submission  to  tho  high 
authorities  entertaining  a different  opinion,  we  do  not  think 
thiVt  the  claims  of  tho  species  of  Ocyihi/e  found  in  Argonaut 
shells,  as  fabricators  of  those  shells,  are  sufllciently  made  out 
to  warrant  its  in  classing  the  cephalopoda  lodged  therein  as 
testacoons  ce|iliahipu<is.  [Bkllkkophom  ; Cabinajua; 
Fapkr  Nautilus;  Sxfiad.c.] 

Fossil  Ckpualopoda. 

These  are  multitudinous,  and,  in  the  by-gono  ages  of  the 
world,  appear  to  have  been  powerful  instruments  for  keeping 
down  the  other  tribes  of  antient  Tcstuccans,  Crustaceans, 
and  even  fishes;  for  many  of  them— certain  Orthocerata 
and  Ammonites  for  example— -afTord  evidence  of  gigantic 
dimensions.  In  the  poriuls  prior  to  the  chalk  formation, 
and  at  the  time  of  iu  dcpoail,  they  were  the  agents  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  and  were  succeeded  in  the  tertiary 
period  hy  the  fossil  Trachelipods,  which  are  cither  entirely 
absent  or  very  scarce  in  the  secondary  and  transition  series, 
while  the  fossil  Cephalopoda  occur  but  rarely  in  the  tertiary 
beds.  The  extinct  Ammonite  [Cornv  Ammonis],  Baculite, 
Belcmnite,  Ilaiuite,  Orthoceratite.  Turrilite,  and  Scapbite, 
will  readily  occur  to  tho  fossil  xoologist  as  some  of  the  an- 
licnt  class,  to  sav  nothing  of  tho  hosta  of  small  multilocular 
shells  which  Dvrbigny  baa  so  elaborately  illustrated  as 
ccphalopudous  under  the  denomination  of  Foramini/era 
(Asiphonoidea  of  De  Hoan),  but  whoso  ccphalopodous  struc- 
ture the  acuteness  of  De  Blainville  first  doubled  from  the 
examination  of  one  of  the  genus  (Miliola),  uhich  ho  has 
declared  to  be  without  any  relation  to  a cephalopod  in  its 
c»rganization.  and  which  the  careful  labours  of  M.  Dujaniin, 
in  his  examination  of  the  genera  MUiola,  Vortteiaha,  Bo- 
talia,  Truncatulina,  Cristellaaia,  Melonia,  &c.,  in  a living 
state,  have  proved  to  be  animals  infinitely  lower  in  tho  scale 
of  creation,  and  without  any  trace  of  cephalopodous  organi- 
zation. * From  these  obscr  alions,'  says  Owen,  in  the  ex- 
cellent article  above  alluded  to.  * it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  Foramini/era  of  M.  D'Orbigny  cannot  be  arranged  with 
I the  cephalopods,  or  even  placed  in  the  molluscoua  aeries. 
I M.  Diyardin  therefore  proposes  to  consider  them  as  a distinct 
class  of  Invertebrata^  under  the  name  of  SympUctomeres , 
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and  until  further  oiul  ItcUcr  evidence  Ue  adduced  to  the  con- 
trarr,  we  »haH  thcKc  minute  onimaU  ae  having  only, 

in  the  form  and  structure  of  their  shellst  a remote  analogical 
relation  to  the  ccpbalopods.' 

SvsTSUATic  Arrangewent. 

Linnmiis  comprised  uU  the  ('cphalopoda  known  to  him 
tinder  the  genera  SanUlut^  Arf'imauta,  ami  Sepia.  Pull 
arranged  them  as  M»Utaca  hrarhiala.  Cuvier,  who  divides 
the  muUiisks  into  six  classes,  arranges  them  ns  the  first 
class,  under  the  name  also  of  Cephaloi^da.  and  commences 
by  dividing  the  Linntcan  genus  Sepia  into  the  Poulpes 
(Pouips)  Oc/opia  of  Lamarck,  Po/y/2Us  of  the  anlienU;  these 
he  furtiier  subdivides  into  tlioso  which  have  their  suckers 
(aretabulai  arraugo<1  alternately  in  two  rows  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  limb  or  arm,  and  the  Elfdom  {Eledone 
of  Aristotle),  which  have  only  one  range  of  suckers  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  arm.  Ho  then  proem'ds  to  the 
genus  Argonauta,  and  evidently  leans  strongly  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Ccphalopod  usually  found  in  the  Argonaut 
shells  is  not  a parasite,  but  the  constructor  of  the  shell.  The 
fossil  genus  Bellerophon  comes  next  in  succession,  the  ani- 
mal of  which  he  considers  to  have  been  analogous  to  that  of 
Argonauta.  Then  come  the  C«/mnr»,Calamariea  (IjAigo, 
Lam.),  and  then  the  of  Lichtenstein.  Ony- 

kin  of  Lesueur.  The  ^-piola  follow,  to  which  succeeil  the 
Sepiotheutee  of  Do  Blaiiiville  iChondrotepia  of  Leukanl), 
an«l  then  the  Seiches  pr(tpremcnt  dites  (S^ia  of  Lamarck), 
the  cuttles.  Cuvier  then  pruccerls  to  the  genus  Sautilus 
of  Liniucus,  which  he  subdivides  into  the  SpirulesiSvirula 
of  I^marek)  and  the  Nautili,  properly  so  called.  Under 
these  Naut  'difUe  he  arranges  the  fo»sil  genera  Lituus  of 
Breyn,  the  Hortoles  (Hortnlus)  of  Montfort,  and  the  Or- 
ihoreraiites.  The  Belemnites*  [nai-KUNiTe]  come  next, 
inrl  of  these  no  less  than  eighty-eight  species  have  been 
dis<»vered.  The  Ammonites  [Cornu  Ammonik^  follow, 
and  lastly  come  the  roultilucular  shells,  Lrs  Camerines  of 
Brugiiidres,  Nummulites  of  I^amarck,  the  Foraminijeres  of 
U Orbigny  [Symplkctom»rka].  These  last,  for  Uie  rea- 
sons al>ove  given,  arc  no  longer  to  be  placed  with  the  Ce- 
phalopods. 

I^marck  and  Leach  both  adopt  the  name  Cephalopoda, 
given  to  the  class  by  Cuvier,  ana  the  former  makes  it  the 
f<mrth  order  of  his  MAlmca,  separating  it  into  the  follow- 
ing divisions : — 

1st  Division.  Testaceous,  polythalamous Cephalopoda 
Tnergis).  Shell  multilocular,  subinternal. 

2nd  Division.  Testaceous,  monothalaraoiis  Cephalopoda 
tNat'igateuTs),  .Shell  unilocular,  entirely  external. 

3rd  Divikion.  Cephalopods  not  testaceous  i^piaires) 

1.  Polythalamous  Ce})halopods. 

These  Lamarck  defines  as  having  a multilocular  shell, 
iwriially  or  completely  inlcnml,  and  set  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  body ; and  he  thus  suUlivides  them  : — 

* Shod  multilocular  with  simple  septa. 

The  septa  have  simple  bonlers,  and  aro  without  notched 
and  sinuous  sutures  on  the  internal  wall  of  the  shell. 

1.  Shell  straight,  or  nearly  straight;  no  spiral  nucleus. 

Orthocerata. 

Genera.  Belemnitcs. 

Orthoccras. 

Nodosaria. 

llippuritcs. 

Comlite*. 

2.  Shell  partially  spiral,  but  with  the  last  whorl  continued 
mto  .a  straight  lino. 

Lituolea, 

Genera,  Spirula. 

Spirnlina. 

Lituula. 

S Shell  semi-disooid;  spire  eccentric. 

Cristarea, 

Genera.  Renulina. 

Cristellaria. 

Orbiculina. 

* IV  RUiav ilte,  to  hli  elkW.-it«  ' M.<Boir  on  the  Iiai  citm  a 

S»l  oruinHy^menuthor*.  fnifli  Th«>|>hrutaft4owtiwnr<i*.  vhoha*k  IimImI  of 
tlww  fcilMla.  CoVBt  >1  uoatcT  luu  ptibU*h«d  a Mper  mi  lli«  tub^L 

Di.  BitckUn.1.  Id  eoDCurtvoc*  with  M.  propoan  ihe  nuus  of  BtUmno 

tffrm  tot  lh«  Oephttu^Kyl  wliich  cmkImI  bU  KmUI  ruk-ha^ ; hiil  thtiidenuBii- 
MtiuD  cou«*  flru  t«  lb*  of  VvJts.  fBuorrsBA.; 


4.  Shell  globular,  spheroidal,  or  oval,  with  enveloping 
spiral  wliorU  or  chambers  united  tunically  (luges  r^unies 
en  tuniquo.) 

Spkerulea, 

Genera.  Miltolu. 

Gyruguna, 

Melonia. 

6.  Shell  discoid,  with  a central  spire  and  chambers  ia« 
dialing  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

Hadiolea. 

Genera.  Kotalia. 

Lcnticulina. 

Piaccntulu. 

P.  .Shell  discoid,  with  a central  spire  and  chambers  which 
do  not  extend  from  tlio  centre  to  the  circumference. 
Nantihcea. 

Genera.  Duicorbis. 

Sidcroliies. 

IVihstomella. 

Vui'ticialis. 

Nummulites. 

Nautilus. 

**  Shell  multilocular,  with  septa  notched  or  jagged  on 
the  borders. 

Ammonea. 

Genera.  Ammonites. 

Orliulilcv. 

Ammonoccras. 

Turnlites. 

Baculites. 

2.  Monothalamous  Cejjhahpodt. 

Shell  unilocular,  entirely  external  and  enveloping  tho 
animal. 

Genus.  Argonauta. 

3.  Sepiarian  Cephalopods. 

No  true  shell,  either  internal  or  external.  A solid,  free, 
cretaceous  or  horny  lioly  contained  in  the  interior  of 
the  greater  part  of  these  animals. 

Genera.  Octopus. 

Loligopsis. 

Loligo. 

Sepia. 

Such  is  Lamarck's  arrangement,  which  is  objectionable 
in  many  respects,  especially  in  the  Polythalamous  division. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  smaller  multilocular  shells,  which, 
ns  we  have  already  seen,  more  recent  discoveries  have  re- 
moved from  the  Cephalopods,  sevoral  of  the  genera  are  er- 
roneous. HippurtU-s,  fur  instance,  belongs  to  the  bivalves, 
and  approaches  verv'  closely  to  the  Chamaeea  [Birostritss 
and  Subuytilacba],  and  Gyrogona  has  l>cen.  proved  by 
Lyell  to  be  a seed-vessel  of  a charn.  De  Blainville  (1b25) 
observes  that  it  had  become  a general  admission,  since  the 
remark  of  M.  Txironn,  that  the  Gyrogonites  found  in  the 
fresh-water  formations  were  nothing  more  than  the  seeds  of 
Chara. 

J^ach  thus  arranges  the  class 

Cephalopoda. 

Onler  I.  Octopoda, 

Feet  eight.  Body  Cnicss. 

Genera.  KIciloue. 

Polypus. 

Ocyihoc. 

Onler  2.  Decufioda. 

Feet  ten:  the  fourth  pair  much  longer  than  the  others 
Body  flnned. 

Family  I.  Sepioliden. 

Genera.  Sepiola. 

Cranchia. 

Family  2.  Sepiidea. 

Genera.  Sepia. 

Loligo. 

De  Blainville  makes  this  class  the  first  of  his  Malaeozoa^ 
and  names  the  animals  forming  it  Ctphaiophora,  w hich  he 
divides  into  the  following  orders  and  families 
Order  1.  Cryptodibranchiata. 

Family  I.  Octocera.  Tentacular  appendages  eight  in 
number,  forming  four  pairs.  Border  of  the  suckers 
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muftculai).  Bodf  more  or  less  plobular,  without  any 
natatory  expansion  of  the  mantle,  and  without  any 
dorsal  protecting  hotly.  (Genus,  (ktopui.) 

«.  Species  whose  tentarula  are  very  long,  united  at  their 
base  by  a membrane,  and  furnished  with  a double  row 
of  suckers  on  their  entire  length.  Example,  Oc/o/tus 
vulguria. 

fi.  S|H.>cic8  whose  tentacula.  agreeing  to  most  other  points 
with  those  of  section  n,  are  furnUbed  witlt  only  a single 
row  of  suckers.  (Genus,  Eiedone  of  Leach.) 
y.  Species  whose  tentacula  generally  are  shorter  than 
those  of  the  two  first  sections,  and  free  at  the  base,  and 
whose  upper  pair  is  Iwrdcred  towards  its  extremity  by 
a membrane.  (GenuK,  Ocf/thu'e  oT  UufmcM{Ue.  Uie 
animals  generally  found  in  the  .shells  of  .^fr^'oriuu/o.) 
Family ‘2.  Decactra.  Tentacular  appendages  ten  in  num- 
ber, consistjngof  five  pairs,  fmr  of  which  are  disposed 
much  in  the  same  way  as  (hose  of  the  preceding  family, 
though  they  are  shorter,  while  the  fiflii  pair,  which  is 
out  of  the  rank,  and  between  the  mouth  and  the  nwt 
of  the  third  and  fourth  oxterual  pairs,  is  much  longer, 
laxlunculated,  and  furnished  wiiu  suckers  upm  their 
enlarged  and  terminal  portion  only,  which  suckers  arc 
armed  with  homy  processes  on  their  bortler.  Form  of 
the  body  variable,  but  always  provided  with  some  lateral 
natatory  expansion,  and  with  a solid  piece  in  the  back. 
{Calinart  Lolign,  Calamaries.) 
a.  S{>ccie8  whoso  body  is  globular  and  depressed.  The 
superior  bonier  of  the  sac  not  distinct.  Natatory  ap- 
pendages or  fins  circular,  small,  and  os  it  Mere  ]>^un- 
culalud,  distant,  and  lateral.  Dorsal-piece  extremely 
slender.  (Genus,  Sfpiola,  IJcach.) 
f?.  Species  whose  Iwly  is  more  elongated,  sacciform,  and 
with  the  dorsal  border  of  the  sac  not  distinct.  Fins  or 
natatory  oppendages  circular,  still  smaller  than  those 
of  section  a,  (ledunculeted,  and  neariv  touching  each 
other  at  their  origin  on  the  back.  £)or5al-piccc  not 
known.  (Genus  Cratirhut,  Leach*.) 
y.  Species  whoso  body  is  more  clungatc<l  and  subcylin- 
drical.  Fins  large,  triangular,  tcrniiiiul,  lateral,  and 
forming  a triangle  whose  base  is  in  front.  Dorsal  piece 
straight,  and  ill  form  of  a three-eilged  sword.  Tenta- 
cular appendages  rather  long.  -Brachial  appendages 
with  very  long  i)cdunc1c-t,  and  armed  with  suckers, 
whoso  homy  border  is  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  claw. 
(Genus  Onychoteulhis,  Liehlcn^foin.) 
f.  Species  whoso  body  and  fins  arc  nearly  of  the  same 
form  with  those  of  section  y.  but  whoso  dorsul-pieco  is 
lluttor  and  generally  wider  befuro  than  it  is  behind, 
where  it  terminates  in  a small  excavated  point.  Ten- 
Ucular  and  brachial  apiiendages  generally  shorter. 
Suckers  furnished  sometimes  with  teeth  or  hooks  in  a 
p.irlion  of  ibcir  border,  which  is  more  or  less  consider- 
able, but  never  with  true  claws.  (Example,  Loiigo 

t.  Species  whose  body,  nearly  of  the  same  form  ns  that  of 
the  last  section,  has  its  fins  less  terminal.  They  are 
triangular,  but  »o  disposed  (hat  the  two  when  united 
form  a rhomb.  Border  of  the  mantle  free,  very  much 
prolonged  into  a point  on  the  superior  medial  line,  by 
the  projection  of  the  dorsal-piece,  which  is  always  nar- 
rower befuro  and  widened  behind  in  the  form  of  a 
reathes.  Tentacular  and  brachial  appendages  much 
the  same  as  in  section  but  tiie  suckers  are  less  ofteu 
furnished  with  hooks.  (Genus  Pleroteutku,  Do  Blain- 
villc.) 

Z.  Species  whose  oval,  deprcssc<l  IkhI}'  is  furnUhed  with 
straight  fins  through  tlic  whole  length  of  the  ijody,  as 
in  the  cutllo-fishes,  but  whoso  doraat-picce  is  tho  same 
as  in  tho  feathcr-liko  calamairc't,  although  broader. 
(Genus  $afytr>fe  u//iia,  IX*  BlainviUo.) 

IX  HlainviUe,  who  rejects  tho  genera  Loiigopaia,  Lam., 
and  Leac/iia,  Lesucur,  concludes  this  order  with  (he  gonus 
Sepia. 

Order  2.  Ccllulacea. 

This  order  contains  the  Foramtnifures  of  D’Orbigny,  and 
Dc  BlainviUo  guards  himself  at  tho  very  commencement 
from  tlie  supposition  that  ha  assigns  the  same  situation  to 
them  as  D Orbigiiy.  He  observes,  that  it  always  seemed  to 
him  that  it  was  by  a forced  analogy  that  the  organued 
bodies  that  form  this  order  wore  placed  among  tho  true  po- 

* N.B.  Tlw  durMl-f>wc«  i*  •Ituceiber  ssblkai  in  CnuuAia. 


lythalamous  shells,  Tlie  following  are  the  families  into 
which  Do  BlainviUo  divides  them : — 

Family  1.  ^)hrruiacea  (Mtliula,  &c.) 

2.  Planularea  (RenuUna,  &e.) 

3.  Xummulticca  (Nunimuhtus,  ficc.) 

Order  3.  PulYtbalamucca. 

Body  contained  in  a lesser  or  greater  proportion  in  tho 
first  (or  rather  tho  last)  chamber  of  a polythalnmous  shell, 
or  entireW  inclosing  it.  SbuU  cither  i>Jnui!ht,  or  more  or 
less  rolled  up  upon  the  same  piano  oi  su^KTHritrs.  divided 
into  a considerable  number  of  chambers,  of  which  the  first 
(or  rather  the  last)  is  the  largest,  'jy  septa,  or  partitions 
pierced  by  one  or  more  siph<*ns.  Do  Bluinvilic  obsi-nes  that 
this  order  is  in  tnith  established  upon  the  incomplete  know- 
ledge then  possessed  as  to  the  organisation  of  the  animal  of 
\aiitiiiu  and  Sptruh,  but  that  analogy  shows  an  evident 
approach  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  Peifmniiei,  the  Ortho- 
ceratat  tlio  Ammonites,  and  some  coircsp-mding  genera.  U 
is  not  so,  he  adds,  with  Hamitet  and  Scophitea,  for  we 
searre  know  what  they  are.  Since  the  ‘ Malacologiu*  was 
publisher).  Mr.  Owen  has  given  to  the  world  his  anatomy  of 
the  Sautilua  PimpHiua,  and  the  result  of  his  anatoiuiral 
researclies  into  the  structure  of  the  other  Cephniopwls,  Wo 
I must  return  however  to  the  system  of  D<?  Ulainville,  who 
arranges  the  fo»sil  shells  which  constitute  this  orrler  ar«onI- 
ing  to  the  degree  of  incurvation  or  rolling  up  of  the  spiral 
cone. 

Family  1.  Orthocerata. 
a.  With  simple  septa. 

Genera.  Belcmoitcs. 

Shell  conical,  or  a little  coinpresscd,  straight,  or  hardly 
curved;  huHowed  at  the  base  only  into  a roiiira!  cavity, 
wherein  nre  piled,  one  over  the  other,  simple  concave  septa 
or  partition.>i,  pierced  by  a marginal  siphon.  This  ronsti 
tutes  what  is  termed  the  alveolus.  Do  Blainville  divides 
the  genus  into  many  subJivUions,  st’veral  of  which  have 
been  separated  into  genera  b)>’  Denys  liluntfurt.  Among 
them  we  may  notice  CW/irAoc,  applied  by  Pi^ron  and  Le- 
sucur  to  a genus  of  Ciliograda  [Callirko'e],  and  generally 
adopted  by  naturalists,  to  the  exclusion  of  Montfort's  appli- 
cation of  the  lenn.  See  ‘ Malacologie*  (1825),  p.  3"6 ; and 
De  Blainvitic's  ‘Memoir  on  Bclemnites*  (1827);  Sowerby, 
‘Min.  Ckni.,‘  vol.  vi.  p.  169,  et  seq. ; and  Dr.  Buckland’s 
* Bridgowator  Treatise,’  p.  371.  [Bxrr.MNiTK.]  In  Do 
Blainvilte’s  arrangement  tho  following  genera  succeed  Be- 
lornnites: — 

Conularia. 

Conilites. 

Orthoccras. 

(1.  With  sinuous  septa. 

Genus  Baculitcs. 

Family  2.  lAfuacea. 

Shell  polytlmlamous,  or  ch:mibi're<l.  syminetrlcal,  rolled 
up  for  a more  or  less  portion  of  its  extent,  but  always  straight 
towards  tho  terminal  part,  so  that  tho  opening  is  iie\er  mo- 
dified by  the  penultimate  whorl.  Partitions  or  septa  either 
simple  or  sinuous,  and  pierced  by  a siphon. 

a.  Septa  simple. 

Genera.  Ichtlivosareolithes, 

Liluofa. 

Spirula  (including  TTortolus  of  Denys  de  Mont 
fort,  ami  SpiroHna  of  Lamarck). 

0.  Sinuous  j^epta. 

Genera.  Hamites. 

Ammonoceratita. 

Family  3.  Criataceu. 

Sliell  generally  very  much  flattened  ; symmetrical,  except 
perhaps  at  the  summit,  which  is  eccentric  and  spirifurm. 

last  whorl  nearly  straight,  much  larger  than  tho  others, 
which  arc  not  numerous.  Opening  variable,  but  m-t  modi- 
fied. Septa  or  partitions  always  visible  c.xtemally. 

Genera.  Crepiduliua  (a  name  too  nearly  approaching 
Crcpidula  [Calvptr.t:ii)«J:  tho 
genus  contains  three  genera,  esta- 
blished by  Denys  de  Montfort.) 

Ore  as. 

Linlburis. 

Family  4,  Arnmonaeea, 

Animal  entirely  unknown.  Shell  with  the  walls  eX' 
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trerocly  delicate,  partitioned,  diseuid,  and  most  ccnerally 
compj-'ssed,  not  carinated.  with  a spire  rolled  or  coded  up 
completely  from  the  summit  to  the  base  in  a vertical  direc* 
tion.  and  from  behind  forwards,  so  that  all  the  coils  or  whorls 
are  visible.  The  last  whorl  much  larger  than  all  tho  othors, 
but  modifying  the  opening  very  lilUe.  One  or  more  siphons. 

Genora.  Discorbites. 

Sjeaphites. 

Ammonites. 

Simplegas  (embracing  four  genera  established 
by  De  Monlfort.) 

Family  5.  Naulitacea. 

Animal  incompletely  known  from  that  of  Nautilus.  (But 
see  Nautii.id.r,  and  Mr.  Oaen's  clear  and  elaborate  de* 
tails  of  tho  whole  organization  of  yautilus  PompiliuJt.) 

Shell  raoro  or  less  discoVd,  compressed,  rolled  or  cmlcd  up 
vertically  and  very  symmetrically  on  tho  same  plane.  The 
last  whorl  much  larger  than  the  others,  which  it  entirely 
hides.  Opening  large  and  oval.  Septa  unilcil  in  the  great* 
cat  number  of  cases,  and  pierced  by  one  or  two  holes. 

Genera.  Orbulites  (embracing  two  of  Dc  Montfort’s 
genera). 

Nautilus  (embracing  three  of  De  Montfort's 
genera). 

PplystomcUa  (embracing  six  of  Do  Montfort's 
genera). 

Lcnticulina  (embracing  eleven  of  De  Montfort’s 
genera). 

Family  6.  T^rbtnacea. 

Animal  unknown.  Shell  more  or  less  turbinated,  not 
symmetrical,  rolled  or  coiled  up  in  such  a manner  that  one 
skle  forms  a (lattcned  base,  and  tho  other  is  more  or  less 
elevated.  Oi>ening  not  symmetrical,  partitions  simple  and 
entire. 

Genora.  Cibicides. 

Rotalitcs  (embracing  three  of  Do  Montfort's 
genera). 

Family  7.  Turriculacea. 

Animal  entirely  unknoan.  Shell  delicate,  partitioned, 
lea\ing  a cast  composed  of  a great  number  of  articulations, 
twisted  or  coiled  into  a towcrlikc  spire,  Uio  vrburls  of  which 
are  clearly  visible.  Opening  rounded,  not  modified.  Siphon 
subcentral. 

Genus  Turrilitcs. 

Such  is  Dc  Blainville’s  arrangement. 

Owen,  who  has  so  ably  illustrated  tho  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology of  the  class,  makes  tho  respiratory  system  the  foun* 
dation  of  hU  arrangement.  Thu  following  is  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  Ophulopwla  proposed  by  him. 

Order  1.  Tctrabrunchiata. 

Most  closely  allied  to  the  Gaateropodous  mollusks.  Bran- 
rfiia  or  gills  four  in  number.  Syn.  Polytfuilamacea  of  Dc 
Blainvillo ; Siphonifera  of  D’Orbigny ; minus  the  Spirulidix 
and  Belemnitidir. 

Family  1.  Nautilida  (Nauiilites). 

Aninud  organiie«l  as  descrilKnl  by  Owen  in  his  ‘ Memoir 
on  the  Pearly  Nautilus,’  4to.  8 plates,  18.12.  [NaUTiud.E.1 

Skrtt  external;  spiral,  or  straight;  septa  smooth  and 
aimplu;  the  last  chamber  the  largest,  ami  containing  the 
animal : siphon  central  or  marginal,  and  internal. 

Genera.  Nautilus  (I..amarck). 

Clymencs  (Munster), 

Campulites  (I^cshaycs). 

Lituiies  (Breyn). 

Orlhocerotites  (Breyn). 

Family  2.  Anvnonitidcr  (.■\mmonites*,  Snake-stones, 
Cornua  Ammonis). 

* In  lh«  nomlM*rr>f  thr  ■n'i  (^ilinlHirsa  Pbil(»of>t<ieal  Matriiiiw 

• nit  Jouruiil  of  Soeoc*  tot  Jntf.  IKJiS.  Dr.  Hup|>«sr  ha*  rnibtiahMi  utne  obur* 
vatiou*  on  th«  portil  Gi>D(<ra  I’rewtainaiool*.*!*  and  lc»lh)ui2aK(Mttlc*  of  tin* 
Solonlrorm  L<mo«toiM’,  nhrfria.  after  referriRg  Ip  bi*  |wiprr  pubiitbrnl  in  18S9. 
lie  otMervet  that  one  of  thrae  (A)rtrchn*.  Utytt")  i*  not  unfVerfMcnily 

hmn<t  nllhin  an  AniAualle.lUui  nhelL  but  wiiirb  Itaf  nntyan  apparent  likeneM 
(u  the  mie  AmoHinite.  for  It  lias  on  Intermii  In  reanv  oCtiione  AmaM>- 

nlto-like  •iielU  there  are  Siuiul.  near  to  their  o^sbis.liro  rArareoni  plate*  r*. 
•emhlinc  in  MMiparanri*  a hiraho  ahell.  Thev  nn»t.  In  Dr.  H'i|>nell'*  njMtiiuo, 
have  Wlotijp^i  to  theaniRkNlvhirh  iohabitr*!  the  Arnnanile-llkeinell,  aodnay, 
he  at  Ilea,  have  Mrveal  a<  a kind  of  opprcutiim  to  it,  or  perba).*  aa  an  orjia'ii 
tnr  laaalicatHMi:  ami.  bavins  otHerred  a couidorahle  number  of  Ihete  foaails, 
all  of  which  cooSrmcd  tlie  cvnitanl  pruportion  of  the  dianeirr*  of  lire  birnlve 
and  Ammonite-inte  tben  when  fonod  to«;rther.  Im>  lem&ina  confident  that  tlrey 
brloosvd  to  one  anunaL  fora  ins  t>'p«  in  the  tenet  of  Mollui^a, 

for  whkb  he  hat  |rtuputcd  the  onnie  of 


Animal  unknown,  presumed  to  restfsblc  the  Nautilus. 

Shell  external;  spiral  or  straight;  septa  sinuous,  and 
with  lobated  margins ; the  last  chamber  the  largest,  and 
lodging  the  animal : siphon  central  or  marginal,  and  ex- 
ternal. [CoHNU  Ammonis,  Zoology.] 

Genera.  Baculiles  (Lamarck). 

Haniitcs  (Parkinson;. 

Seaphites  (Parkinson). 

Ammonites  (Brugui<)rcs). 

Turrilites  (Lamarck). 

Order  2.  Dibranchiata. 

Approaching  nearest  to  tho  Vertebrate  animals.  Bran 
chi«  or  gills  two  in  number.  Syn.  Cryptodibranchiaia, 
De  BlainviUo ; Aertabuliferay  D’Orbigny ; plus  tho  Sjnru- 
lidte  and  Belemnitidre. 

Tribe  Dccapoda. 

Family  1.  SpiruUdtt. 

Animal  corresponding  in  external  form  to  the  decapodous 
type;  internal  organization  unknown;  prenumed  to  be 
dibraiirhiate. 

Shell  partly  internal,  cylindrical,  mululocular,  discoi'd ; 
the  whorls  separated;  st^pia  transverse,  concave  next  tho 
outlet,  and  with  regular  intervals.  Siphon  marginal  and 
internal,  uninterrupted. 

Genus  Spirula  (I.dimarck). 

Family  2.  BrlemnilitUe  (Belemnites,  Thunder-stones). 

Animal  unknown.  But ' as  it  is  certain  that  tho  animals 
of  this  family  of  extinct  Cephulopods  pi^ssesscil  the  ink-bag, 
they  must  consequently  have  been  enveloped  by  a muscular 
mantle;  and  wo  may  therefore  infer  that  they  resembled 
the  dibranchiates  in  their  locomotive  and  respiratory  organs, 
and  consequently  in  the  general  plan  of  their  organization. 
In  the  structure  and  position  of  their  siphoniferous  camerated 
shell,  they  arc  intermediate  to  Spirula  and  Sejna,  and  as 
tho  animal  of  S/nrula  is  proved  to  he  a decapod,  the  pruba- 
bility  is  very  strong  that  the  animal  of  tho  Belemnitc  \v:ts 
of  the  same  type.’ 

Shell  intenial,  c«)mposed  of  an  external  cnlcareous  Hhcatb, 
formed  by  a succession  of  hollow  cones,  the  exterior  being 
tho  largest;  of  an  inlernal  horny  shenth.  also  of  a conical 
form,  containing  at  its  apex  a chamlierinl  shell,  the  septa  of 
which  are  concave  externally,  and  perforated  by  a marginal 
and  ventral  siphon.  [Bklkmxitk.] 

Genera.  Belemnites  (Lamarck). 

Aclinocomax  (Miller). 

BbcudobeUis  (Dc  BlainviUo). 

Family  3.  (Cuttle-fishes). 

Animal,  hod^  oblong,  depressed,  with  tu’o  narrow  lateral 
fins  extending  its  whole  length. 

Shell  inlernal,  lodged  in  a sac  in  tho  back  part  of  the 
mantle,  cumi>osod  of  an  external  calcareous  apex  or  macro 
(point),  of  a succession  of  calcareous  lamimc,  with  inter- 
vening spaces  filled  a'ith  air,  and  supported  by  columns, 
but  not  perforated  by  a siphon,  and  an  internal  h«>rny  layer, 
corresponding  to  tho  an  tenor  horny  sheath  of  tho  Belemnites. 

Genus  Sepia  (Cuvier). 

Family  4.  Teulhidee  (Calamaries.  rieOov  (teuthos),  the 
term  applied  by  Ari>totlc  to  tho 
tcn-arraed  MoXamn  fMalakia),with 
an  internal  horny  plate  otghdiiu). 

Animal,  body  sometimes  oblong  and  depressed,  generally 
clongateil  and  cylindrical;  with  a pair  of  fins  varying  in 
their  relative  size  and  position,  hut  generally  broad,  shorter 
than  tho  body,  and  tormina]. 

Shell  internal,  nulimcntal,  in  the  form  of  a thin.  Straight, 
elongated,  horny  lamina;  cncysteil  in  the  substance  of  tho 
doi'sal  aspect  of  the  mantle. 

Funnel  with  an  internal  valve,  and  articulated  at  its 
base  to  two  venlro-laleral  cartilaginous  prominences  of 
the  mantle. 

Genera.  Sepiotcuthis  (De  BlainviUo). 

Loligo  (Cuvier). 

Onychoteulhis  (Lirhlonstcin). 

Kossia  (Owen). 

Scpiola  (lk?ach). 

Funnel  unproviacd  with  an  internal  val\o,  and  adhe- 
rent at  the  antero-laleral  {wrts  of  its  baii.etotlic  manllew 
Genera,  (Lamarck;. 

Cranchia  (Leach). 

Tribe  Octopwla. 
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Tho  Dibranchiata  Octopods,  besides  wanting  the  lon^ 
tentacula.  are  also  characterised  by  the  absence  of  mantlu- 
fina,  and  consequently  are  limited  to  retrograde  proKrosion 
while  swimming;  their  aoetabula  are  sessile  and  unarmed ; 
they  have  two  oviducts,  but  without  detached  glands  for 
secreting  a nidamentum. 

Family  I.  Tettacea. 

Body  oblong,  rounded,  mantle  adhering  posteriorly  to  the 
head ; first  or  dorsal  pairs  of  arms  dilated,  and  membranous 
at  the  extremity,  bunnel  without  a valve,  but  (irticulalcil 
at  its  base  by  two  baU-and-socket  joints  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  mantle.  Branchial  hearts,  with  tleshy  appendages.  No 
internal  horny  or  testaceous  rudiments;  but  an  external 
munothalamous  symmetrical  shell,  containing,  but  nut  at- 
tached to.  the  bony  of  the  animal ; which  also  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  cavity  of  the  shell. 

Genera.  Argonnuta  (linmous).  * On  the  supposition 
that  the  shell  is  parusitically  occupied  by  the  t.k‘phalo- 
pod,  but  formcfl  by  some  other  mollusik,  some  natu- 
ralists  limit  the  above  generic  title  to  tho  shell*,  an<l 
rail  the  Cephalopo<l  We  shall  however  con- 

tinue to  apply  the  term  Ar^onautu  to  the  Ccphalopod 
in  question,  as  the  evidence,  though  strong,  is  not  con- 
clusive of  its  parasitic  natim\'  [Paper  Nautilus.] 
Bcllcrophon  (Monlfurt). 

Family  2.  Nuda. 

Body  generally  rounded,  mantle  broadly  continuous  with 
the  back  of  the  head.  Arms  connected  at  the  base  by  a 
broad  web  ; first  nair  elongated,  and  gradually  narrowing  to 
a point.  Funnel  without  an  internal  vahv,  or  external 
joints;  branchial  hearts,  without  fleshy  appendages;  biliary 
ducts,  without  follicular  appendages.  Shull  represented  by 
two  short  rudimental  styles,  encysted  in  the  dorsolateral 
parts  of  tho  mantle. 

Genora«  Octopus  (lAiach), 

Kledonc  (Leach). 

Ihc  arrangement,  definitions,  and  observations  in  the 
lasl-mcntionM  system  are  entirely  Mr.  Owen's,  am!  they 
are  founded  upon  an  acute  and  ai'curate  demonstration  and 
observation  of  the  organization  of  tho  class.  And  though 
wo  may,  with  all  humility,  difl'er  from  liim  in  a few  points, 
wo  consider  tho  system,  taken  as  a whole,  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  that  has  as  yet  Wen  pro;x>sod. 

Tliose  who  would  slu<)y  the  natural  history,  anatomy,  ami 
physiology  of  the  class,  should  consult  the  works  of  ArUtutIc, 
Pliny,  Swammerdam,  Netsllmm,  Baker.  John  Uunter,  Monro, 
Scarpa,  Tileshis,  Cuvier,  Do  Blain>iUc,  Home,  Leacb, 
Ralhku,  Boot.  Rogot,  Grant,  Poll,  DcUo  Chiaje,  Rafinesque, 
Cams,  San  Gimanni,  CoMstream.  Mayer,  I./eBucur,  Ran- 
zanii  Brwlerip,  l^uoy  and  Gaimard,  Gray,  Defrancc.  Monl- 
fort,  Buckinnd,  G.  B.  Sowerby,  J.  Sowerby,  D'Orbigny, 
Ferussac,  l>ujardin,  Owen,  and,  above  all,  the  article  'Ce- 
phalopoda,' by  the  last-named  author,  in  * The  Cvclopswlia 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,'  where  the  latest  and  best  in- 
formation as  to  the  organizatir>n  of  the  class  is  to  be  found. 

CEPHALO'PTERUS.  [CtiRACiNA.] 

CEPH  A LOTES.  [Chki  HOPTea  a.] 

CKPHKA.  (Zoology.)  [Medusa.] 

CEPHEUS,  a consiellalion,  surrounded  by  Cassiopeia, 
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Ursa  Minor,  Draco,  and  Cygnus,  comes  on  tho  roendtan 
at  midnight  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  middle  of  October.  A line  drawn  from  tho  briglii 
star  in  Cygnus  to  the  Polo  Star  will  bu  nearly  bisected  by  a 
and  7 of  tins  constellation.  Cepheus,  the  King  of  Ethiopia, 
was  the  husband  of  Cassiopeia  and  tlie  father  of  Andromeda, 
and  was  placed  in  the  heavens,  according  to  Hyginus,  that 
no  one  of  this  remarkable  family  might  be  absent.  He  is 
represcntcil  in  old  plates  as  a man  with  a tiara  on  his 
head,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  with  his  arms  extenderl. 

CEPHISUS.  [Attica,  and  B«otia.] 

CEPHUS.  (Ornithology.)  [Divers.] 

CEPHUS,  a genus  of  Hymenoplcrous  insects,  of  the  fa- 
mily XiphydriidfD  (loiach).  The  characters  are — sntennw 
rather  long,  growing  gradually  thicker  towards  the  0]>ox  ; 
bead  transverse,  joined  to  the  thorax  by  a distinct  aud 
rather  long  nwk;  mandibles  exscried ; maxillary  palpi 
long  nnd  slender ; body  somew  hat  ct>mprcssed,  esj»ecially 
towards  the  apex  ; ovipositor  distinct,  exserted. 

Cfphus  ptfsmfruif  is  common  in  flowers,  particularly 
buttercups ; it  is  about  oue-third  of  an  inch  in  length ; 
black,  with  two  ycUuw  fasciso  on  the  abdomen  : the  palpi 
and  tibite  also  more  or  less  yellow.  The  larva  of  this  insect 
is  said  to  live  in  the  stems  of  wheat.  Mr.  Stephen  enume- 
rates ten  British  species  of  this  genus,  most  of  which  are 
black,  with  yellow  fascis. 

CEPO'LA  (Linnnus),  a genus  of  fishes  of  the  section  Acan- 
thontcrygii  and  family  Tmnioidci.  The  technical  characters 
of  this  genus  are : — Body  much  elongated,  compressed  nnd 
tapering  gradually  towonl.s  the  tail,  which  is  pointed  ; head 
(when  viewed  from  the  side)  about  the  same  width  as  the 
bodv  ; snout  short  and  obtuse ; under  jaw  curved  upwards ; 
teeth  curved  ami  well  developed  ; dorsal  fin  extending  from 
the  head  fo  the  tail  (which  is  )>o>nted)  : anal  tin  extending 
from  thence  nearly  the  w-ltulc  length  of  the  body  ; brancliios- 
tegous  membrane  witli  six  rays. 

A species  of  this  genus,  which  is  found  on  the  British 
coast,  nnd  likewise  in  tho  Mediterranean,  is  known  in 
England  by  the  names  of  the  red  band-fish  and  red  snake- 
fish  {Cepoh  rube»cett9).  It  is  of  a pale  carmine  colour, 
and  varies  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  length : it  is  very 
smooth  and  almost  destitute  of  scales  ; the  body  is  slender, 
much  comt^essed,  and  tapers  very  gradually  from  the  head 
to  the  tail.  Tho  riband-like  and  compressed  form  of  tho 
body  increases  with  age  ; the  young  are  somewhat  oval,  or 
almost  round.  Tlio  pectoral  fins  are  small ; the  vcntrals  are 
situated  rather  anterior  to  the  line  of  the  origin  of  the  pec- 
torals. and  have  the  first  ray  spinous.  The  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  both  extend  to  and  join  the  tail,  or  caudal  fin  (which 
terminates  in  a point),  so  that  they  form  one  continued  fin. 
(YarrvU's  liritinh  Fisheii  Jenyn's  hfanutil  of  liritinh  I'er- 
iebrate  Animait;  Linmcan  Traiisadions,  vul.  vii.,  icc., 
where  this  fish  was  recorded  as  British  for  the  first  time  by 
Col.  Montagu.) 

Cepola  temia  (I.inmcua)  is  said  to  differ  from  the  .species 
just  described,  in  having  a row  of  hanl  points  along  the  side 
of  the  body.  alMve  the  lateral  lino,  and  in  having  an  inner 
row  of  teeth  in  tho  lower  jaw  ; it  is  however  very  probably 
not  a distinct  species. 

CERAM,  an  island  in  tho  Indian  seas,  between  3*  and  4” 
S.  laL,  and  128''  and  131*  E.  long.,  is,  with  tho  exception  of 
Gilulo,  the  largest  of  the  Molucca  islands.  Its  length  in  a 
direction  nearly  E.  and  W.  is  183  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  about  30  miles;  its  area  may  be  about  5330  square 
mites,  but  our  niaps  do  nut  enable  us  to  ascertain  it  with  any 
great  accuracy.  These  dimensions  include  the  peninsula  of 
Hocwamochil,  or  Little  Ceram,  which  is  united  to  the  main 
land  at  its  western  extremity  by  a narrow  isthmus,  called 
the  Pass  of  Tamocno.  A chain  of  very  high  mountains  runs 
through  the  island  from  E.  to  W. ; tho  highest  summit  is 
about  rOOO  feet  above  the  sea.  A cluster  of  small  islands  off 
the  cost  end  of  Ceram  are  called  the  Ceram  I.,aut  islands.  Tho 
. soil  in  the  valleys  of  Ceram  appears  to  be  fertile.  The  pen- 
I insula  of  Hoewamochil  formerly  produced  great  quantities 
I of  cloves  and  nutmeg.s,  but  the  trees  were  destroy^  by  tho 
I Dutch  about  1657.  Tho  wood  known  in  commerce  as  Am- 
boy na  wood  is  for  the  most  part  the  produce  of  Ceram,  which 
contains  several  large  natural  forests  of  the  sago  palm.  The 
inhabitants  of  Ceram  have  been  describetl  by  Dutch  writers 
as  people  who  have  * an  unjust  and  cruel  lust  of  blood  and 
warfare,  so  that  it  would  have  b«en  belter  if,  instead  of  ex- 
tirpating their  trees  alone,  we  had,’  says  Valentyn,  * at  the 
same  time  extirpated  this  revengeful  and  sanguinary  nation  ‘ 
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It  (s  prubal)(e  that  tbc  dispoftition  attributed  to  tho  natives 
of  Ceram  may  have  been  called  forth  by  the  oppressions  of 
tho  European  settlers,  and  p^icularly  by  their  destruction 
of  tho  clove  trees,  which  deprived  the  cultivators  of  the  fruits 
of  their  industry  and  a profitable  employment. 

Ceram  forms  part  of  the  government  of  Amboyna,  and 
has  fullovred  tho  fate  of  that  island  as  regards  its  diSerent 
European  possessors.  [Amboyka.]  The  governor  of  Am- 
boyna is  accustomed  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  diffemnt  parts 
of  tho  coast  of  Ceram,  accompanietl  by  a numerous  fleet  of 
armed  boats,  containing  native  rajahs  and  other  chiefs.  The 
object  of  this  voyage  is,  * to  examine  into  and  decide  upon  all 
disputes  that  may  arise  among  the  Indians  that  aro  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Europeans;  to  discover  and  prevent 
illicit  trade,  and  to  destroy  such  spice-trees  as  are  found 
growing  in  places  where  they  aro  not  allowed.'  (Slavorinus's 
I’ thanes ; Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer.) 

CERA'MIUS,  a genus  of  II  vmunoptcrous  insects  of  the 
section  Diploptcra.  LatreWe.  lliis  genus  is  arranged  by  | 
I.AtrcilIo  next  to  the  true  wasps  ; it  is  readily  distinguished 
by  the  superior  wings  being  flat  (not  folded  as  in  the  wasps) 
and  having  onlv  two  cubital  cells ; the  labial  palpi  are  longer 
than  tho  maxill®.  [Vespjd.«.] 

CERAMBY'CID/E,  a family  of  Coleopterous  insects  of 
Iho  secUon  Longicomis,  (Latrcillc).  Distinguishing  charac- 
ters : — Uody  generally  elongate ; untciina)  very  long,  ns  long 
or  longer  Uran  tho  bo»Jy  ; labnim  very  distinct  and  broader 
than  lung ; maxillm  with  the  terminal  processes  membrana- 
ceous and  projecting;  mandibles  moderate;  eyes  lunate, 
partly  surrounding  tho  basal  joint  of  the  antennm;  thorax 
nearly  cylindrical,  or  orbicular,  truncated  before  and  behiud ; 
legs  rather  long,  and 'generaliy  compressed;  tarsi  spongy 
beneath,  penultimate  joint  bilobed. 

Tho  (jerambycid©  arc  found  in  all  parts  of  tho  globe,  but 
they  abound  most  in  hot  climates,  and  constitute  a very  ex- 
tensive group  of  coleopterous  insects,  tho  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  which  is  the  great  length  of  the  anteun©.  Ono  of 
their  most  important  funtions  appears  to  be  to  assist  with 
numerous  other  wood-feeding  insccU,  in  the  removal  of  old 
and  decaying  trees ; it  is  in  tho  larva  state  principally  that 
this  business  is  perfonned-  The  parent  insect  deposits  her 
eggs  in  a bole  c.\cavate<l  for  the  purposo ; when  these  aro 
hatched  the  larv©  commcnco  feeding  upon  the  wood,  and  in 
so  doing  excavate  burrows  in  various  directions,  but  mostly 
longitudinal ; in  this  stale  they  frcc^uently  live  for  two  or 
lln-oti  years*,  and  the  perforalioos  wbKb  they  make  aro  very 
c\lmui\  0. 

The  tarv©  arc  elongate,  broadest  towards  the  head,  and 
taper  slightly  towards  the  Uil,  and  are  composed  of  thirteen 
segnienU.  xhey  have  six  legs  (situate  one  on  each  side,  on 
the  under  part  of  tho  three  anterior  segments  of  tho  aWo- 
men)  which  are  so  minute  os  to  be  scarcely  apparent.  They 
move  chiefly  by  means  of  the  segments  of  tho  body,  which 
have  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  flat  and  covercil  w ith  mi* 
nuto  tubcrcl(».  In  making  their  way  in  the  cylindrical,  or, 
what  is  almost  always  the  case,  oval  burrows,  tlm  animal 
protrudes  these  parts  of  tho  segments,  above  and  beneath, 
and  thus  thrusts  itself  forward.  The  head  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  compoeed  of  two  segments ; the  hinder  part  is 
very  .broad  (almoet  equalling  that  of  the  segment  in  vAixch  it 
is  inWted),  Unninatcrl  on  each  side  anteriorly  by  an  angle 
and  eepenited  from  the  forepart,  which  is  narrow,  by  an  ele- 
vated ridge  ; the  jaa's  (mandiffles)  arc  short  end  very  stout 
and  strong  ; the  antonn©  aro  scarcely  visible,  tho  palpi  ure 
small.  Tliu  first  segment  of  tlio  abdomen,  or  that  next  the 
bead,  is  protected  by  a shield  above,  of  a born-like  substance. 

The  puji©  are  wjiat  is  lerm«l  inromplHty>,  i.e.  when  the 
external  organs  (such  a.s  the  wing-cases,  antennm.lcgs,  &e.) 
aro  each  inclostsl  in  a separntc  and  distinct  sheath,  ami  * con- 
seipiently  not  closely  opplied  to  the  l>ody.  but  have  their  form 
for  the  most  part  clearly  distinguishable.'  The  antenn©, 
which  have  been  before  desenbeu  as  being  vfry  long  in  the 
perfect  insect,  are  bent  backwards  and  lie  along  tho  back  of 
tho  pupa  until  they  reach  the  upex  of  the  body;  they  are 
then  recurved  and  extend  along  the  under  side,  and,  if  very- 
long,  they  are  again  recurred, so  that they,aswell  as  all  the 
other  parts,  lie  close  to  the  bwlyj. 

* \\>  hkT»  frMUMi  CeriMDliyx  larra'.wRirh.J'Hzlaif  by  lh«  tlie  oftlifl  imrf'ti 
towhU'h  th#y  aOtTiranl*  luriir-l.arta  full  ibi^  hire  bren  krRt  fur 

u|)«ar>U  uf  » )c«i  wttliout  incn-aUrtflti  the  tlicblett  lirzrre. 

t Her  Kuby  ao<l  ‘ InlrwJurUno  luUritUb  Entomo<u^.‘ 

t Thvabo^eileSciiiiouuf  «n  li  complrlc  pupa  oiiul  only  bi*  taken  lu  a com* 
pnnlive  Tbc  parW  .an  in  fiu'l  cluwly  applied  I9  ibe  body, but  b<K  ao 

Hucii  toa»  in  Uwpupn  vfthcLcptdupleiB. 


Tlie  Cerambycid®  in  tbc  perfect  state  frequent  flowers, 
especially  of  the  Umbelliferous  kind;  the  large  species  are 
often  found  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  Diflerunt  individuals  of 
the  same  species  vary  extremely  in  size,  a circumstance  fre- 
quently observed  in  lliose  insects  whose  larv©  feed  on  wood, 
and  arising  most  probably  from  the  degree  of  moisture  or 
dryness  of  the  food. 

M.  Latreillc  restricts  the  genus  Cerambyx  to  those  species 
which  have  an  unequal  or  rough  thorax,  usually  spinous  or 
tuberculated  and  ddated  m tbc  middle  at  the  sides,  with 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  joints  of  the  untenn©  evidently 
thicker  than  the  following  ones,  and  (lie  remaiqing  joints 
abruptly  longer  and  thinner. 

Cerami*ys  heros  atTords  on  example  of  this  genus:  it  is 
about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length  ; of  an  elongate  form,  nt- 
tenuateil  posteriorly  ; black ; ely  tra  with  the  apex  pitchy,  or 
broum  ; the  thorax  is  rough  and  shining,  and  has  a spine  on 
each  side.  This  species,  together  with  another  belonging  to 
Iho  same  genus  (C.  eer<fo).  has  been  found  in  England,  but 
it  is  extremely  rare  ; in  the  warm  and  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  it  is  common.  7’he  larva  perforates  tho  oak,  and  ac- 
cording to  Latrcillc  is  perhaps  the  cossus  of  the  antients. 

The  genus  Cemraby  x of  Mr.  Slepbcns  and  most  of  Iho 
British  cnioraologists  is  synonymous  with  that  of  Callich- 
chroma  of  I..atrcil]c.  whereas  the  characters  given  hy  him 
for  Cerambyx  agree  with  those  of  Ilamaticherus  of  English 
authors. 

TAe  which  is  very  common  in  Iho  south  of 

England  on  old  pollard  willows,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
genus  Cerambyx  ofStephens's  * Illustrations  of  British  Enlo- 
iDology  it  is  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  Icngtb.'ofuii  elon- 
gate and  somewhat  linear  form  ; its  colour  is  usually  bright 
green,  sometimes  blue;  the  under  |>art  of  Uiu  body  is 
bluish. 

This  insect  emits  a very  strong  and  agreeable  mlour,  which 
is  not  unlike  attar  of  roses.  It  certainly  liears  no  rcsem- 
blanrc  to  musk,  though  those  who  gave  it  the  name  o(  Musk- 
beetle  Bp|>ear  to  have  thought  that  it  did. 

CERA'1»TURUS.  [Pausi.s.] 

CE'R.'M'US  (Zoology),  a genus  of  ampbipodous  crus- 
taceans forming  the  sixth  diviaiou  of  the  thirtl  section  of  the 
order  Amphipoda  (I-atreille),  according  to  Desmare^l.  Tho 
following  are  the  characters  of  this  division ; all  four  an- 
tonnro  very  great  and  strong,  and  nearly  of  tho  same 
) length;  the  upper  with  four  joints,  the  lower  or  lateral  onc.s 
with  five. 

Soy  first  establishwl  this  genus,  which  has  the  antennro 
hairy  and  performing  in  some  sort  the  ofllce  of  limbs,  herein 
correspemding  in  a degree  to  the  lower  antenn©  of  tho 
Coropfiia  of  Latrcillc.  Feet  of  the  first  pair  small,  and  ter- 
minated by  a simple  short  nail ; those  of  the  second  pair, 
on  the  contrary,  verv  large,  having  a large,  flat,  triangular 
manus  provided  witli  a biorticulated  thumb,  corresponding 
to  a well  developed  point  whi^h  represents  the  immoveabio 
finger  in  the  onlinary  crustaceans  ; those  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding i>airs  mudenito  und  mnnoduclylous,  and  the  four 
last  longer,  more  slender,  and  directed  backwards  and  up- 
wards. Boily  long,  linear,  demicylindrical,  romiioseil  of 
twelve  segments,  the  last  of  which  is  flattened  into  tho  fnrm 
of  an  oval  plate  furnished  on  each  side  with  a small  bifur- 
cated appendage  at  the  extremity.  Head  terminated  by  a 
very  small  roMrum.  Eyes  projc’etlng.  Example.  Ceropus 
lubularis.  Like  the  lurvmof  the  Phrygancas  this  extra- 


(Ctnpat  tBbuUlif  ] 

ordinary  crustacean,  which  is  about  six  lines  in  length,  hves 
in  a small  cylindrical  tube,  which  is  conshlcred  to  1«  that  of 
a Tubularia,  exposing  only  the  head,  the  four  large  an 
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tennrD,  and  the  two  first  puirs  of  feet.  TI»e  spceles  occurs 
in  abundance  in  the  sea  near  Effi?  Harlwur,  in  the  Unite<l 
Slater,  in  the  xuuist  of  Scrtularia*,  which  arc  supposwl  to 
Ahiii  its  principal  food.  (St-o  Journal  of  the  Academy  of 
An/.  Set.  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  i..  p.  49.  pi.  4.) 

CE'IlASiN,  u peculiar  K^ni,  which  exudes  from  the 
cherry  and  plum-tree.  Tlio  Rum  from  the  stem  of  the  j 
Trunus  Avium  is  stated  to  consist  of  I 

Cerasin  . . 80 

Gum  ...  '20 

100 

Externally  ccrasin  resembles  gum  arable,  but  its  proper- 
ties arc  different.  When  treated  with  water  it  leaves  much 
undismlved  mucilage,  ami  its  hulutiun  U not  so  viscid  as 
that  of  gum  nrabic.  It  is  not  completely  precipitated  by 
alcAihol,  and  the  subacctato  of  lead  occasions  in  24  hours 
u prcripitaln  in  fine  filaments.  It  is  not  coagulated  by 
piTSulpliatu  of  iron,  but  this  salt  sometimes  discovers  the 
presence  of  gallic  acid  ; it  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  solu- 
tion of  silicate  of  {xitash.nor  by  protonitrate  of  mercury,  but 
with  perohloride  of  tin  it  forms  a stiff  gelatinous  magulum. 
Neitlier  cerasin  nor  gum  ai’abic  is  precipitated  from  solu- 
tion by  infusion  of  galls.  Thu  ubovo  aecount  is  from  Ber- 
zelius {Traile  ttr  Chimic,  tom.  v.).  The  more  recent  cx|)eri* 
ments  of  Guerin  {An.de  Chim.  et  de  Vhys.  49)  assign  some- 
what different  pro{>crtibS  to  cernsin  ; ho  states  its  s|>eeific 
gravity  to  be  1*475.  tl.at  by  boiling  in  water  it  is  totally 
soluble,  and  the  solution  is  prccipitublo  by  alcohol.  The 
follow-ing  is  slated  by  Guerin  as  the  composition  of  cborry- 
trec  gum — 

Water . . . 12  00 
Ashes.  . . I'OO 
Arabia  «.  . 5210 
Cerasin  ..  4*  90 


100-00 

CER.ASTRS.  [Vipers.] 

CE'UASU.S.  a genu-i  of  hanly  trees,  belonging  to  tho 
Amygdalcoua  divisiimof  the  natural  order  Kosarese.  and  in> 
clurhng  tho  common  Cherry  among  its  species.  It  is  hardly 
different  from  Pmnus.  there  being  little  or  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish it  beyond  Us  leaves  when  young  being  fuided  (tat. 
instead  of  being  rolled  up  ; botanists  seem  however  pretty 
well  agreed  in  looking  upon  tho  cherries  as  a genus  distinct 
from  plum«.  and  wo  follow  their  example.  Tho  species 
may  Iw  divided  into  the  Tnic  Cherries  the  Bird-cherrics, 
and  tho  Cherry  I.aui'uU.  What  species  arc  known  in  gar- 
dens will  bo  bricily  mentioned  under  each  head. 

Section  I.  True  Cherries.  Flowers  growing  in  umhelt 
or  singly,  or  orcasiunally  in  shori  enrymus;  usually 
uppearing  earlier  than  /Ac /cares. 

1.  C.  acitim,  tho  Wild  Cherry.  Flowers  appearing  with 
tho  teuves.  which  arc  pale  and  rather  downy  undorneath. 
Branches  when  voung  weak  and  spreading.  Fruit  round- 
ish witli  a soil  flesh  and  an  austere  ^uicc.  A native  of  the 
woods  of  Europe  and  the  west  of  Asia  ; and  in  a cultivated 
form  common  in  gardens ; in  this  country  it  occurs  os  far  to 
the  north  as  Russ-shire,  where  it  exists  in  tho  form  of  n 
dwarf  bush  propagating  itstdf  rapidly  hy  tho  roots.  The 
wood  U remarkable  for  tho  largo  size  of  its  medullary  pro- 
cesses, which  give  its  longitudinal  section  a bright  satiny 
lustre,  and  render  it  well  suited  for  ornamental  cabinet 
work.  In  this  respect  it  is  much  superior  to  the  C.  vulgaris. 
When  growing  in  gravelly  or  sharp  »andy  situations  with  a 
dry  boUom,  which  are  the  only  localities  where  it  thrives,  it 
acquires  a very  considerable  size,  oceusiunal  siH’cimcns  be- 
ing  s}ioken  of  as  much  as  80  feet  and  more  in  height ; it  is 
however  more  commonly  seen  in  tlio  state  of  coppice  wood. 
To  this  spock's  xve  presume  all  the  weeping  or  weak-branched 
cultivated  cherries  with  an  acid  juioc  arc  to  be  referred 
either  as  genuine  varieties  or  hybrid  forms;  such  are  the 
Morise  or  Morisicr,  Morcllo.  Rentisb  and  All  Saint  or 
evcrtloweriog  cherry,  which  la-t  is  oRen  made  into  a species 
by  sy»4toinatic  witers,  and  called  C.  semperftoiens.  Some 
of  live  varieties,  especially  tho  doublc-fiowercd  French,  as  it 
is  rtonmnnly  called,  the  double  Mcrisier  of  tho  French,  are 
ri*mark.ib!e  for  their  elegance  and  licauty.  C.  avium  is  the 
('erusus  sylvestrisoi  llaj,  and  the  C.  martiwa,  or  marasrhe 
cherry  t«f  Dalmatia,  from  which  maraschino  is  prepared,  has 
no  spL'ciiio  marks  to  distinguish  it. 

2.  C.  i the  common  cherry.  Flowers  appearing  , 


earlier  than  the  leaves,  which  are  light  green  and  smooth 
underneath.  Branches  when  young  stiff  and  erect.  Fruit 
roundish  or  heartshaped,  succulent,  more  or  l^s  firm,  and 
sugary.  Found  wild  in  tho  woods  of  Asia  Minor,  where  it 
acquires  a very  large  size.  Walsh  speaks  of  it  as  facing  still 
common  along  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  whence  tho 
‘ original  cherry  ‘ was  brought  to  Kurojie.  One  variety  is 
chielly  seen  in  gardens,  the  other  grows  in  woods  in  the  in- 
terior. (mrticularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Sakari,  the  anliont 
Sangarius.  The  trees  attain  a gigantic  size ; they  are  ascended 
by  perpendicular  ladders  suspended  from  the  lowest 
branches,  Walsh  measured  one  of  them  6 feet  in  circiira- 
ference  (?),  40  feet  to  the  origin  of  the  lowest  branches,  and 
from  90  to  luu  feet  in  full  height;  this  large  tree  was  Kkadod 
with  delicious,  fine,  transparent,  ambcr-oolourcd  fruit,  Mr. 
Roylc  considers  tbo  cherry  wild  in  Cashmere.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  Europe  by  Uio  Romans  under  Lucullus,  about 
^ half  a century  before  tho  birth  of  Christ,  and  has  ever  since 
formed  one  of  the  most  cstcemcil  varieties  of  dessert  fruit.  1 1 
differs  from  the  genuine  form  of  C.  avium  in  the  characters 
above  assigned  to  it.  as  also  in  its  woo«l  having  such  snsall 
I medullary  pr.'ceHScs  that  nothing  like  a satiny  apjivar* 

I ance  in  it  is  produced,  whatever  tltu  direction  be  in  which  it 
I is  cut ; hence  its  grain  is  plain  and  it  is  but  ill  suited  for 
' cabinet-makers’  work.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  exotic 
s|M.*cicb  is  the  origin  ofthi:  sweet  large  cherries  callc<l  Bigar- 
reaiis,  Gnignes.  and  the  like,  to  which  must  undoubtedly  bo 
iidiled  the  Tartarian  cherries  of  the  English  gardens,  'fhai 
tho  two  species  now  enumerated  were  really  di^tinct  in  tho 
beginning  wc  have  little  doubt ; but  long  cultivation  and 
their  intermixture  by  hybridizing,  either  intentional  oracci- 
' dental,  has  so  confuscsl  them  that  the  gardens  are  niletl 
I with  intermediate  races,  and  their  limits  are  lost  sight  of. 

I It  is  hero  that  tlio  C.  Juliana  and  duradna  of  modem 
' botanists  have  to  bo  referr^ ; while  their  C.  eupronimia,  or 
' acid  succulent  cherries,  are  probably  hybrids.  [Chkrry.] 
For  a full  aecount  of  these  species,  sec  Loudon’s  ArOoretum 
‘ JtritaiiHicum. 

3.  C.  chamcpeerasas,  the  ground  cherry.  Flowers  in  um- 
bels, either  with  the  leaves  Oi*  earlier,  I.eavcs  ohovaic- 
ianccolate,  shining,  crenated,  ipiite  simiodi,  with  few  or  no 
glands.  Fruit  spherical,  acid,  with  stalks  longer  tlian  the 
leaves.  A dwarf  species,  never  rising  above  three  or  four 

I feet  high,  and  in  tlie  gardens  usually  buddc<l  on  tho  com- 
mon clicrry  at  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground. 
Xt  is  not  ornamental,  and  is  seldiim  lociu  Its  native  situa- 
tions are  stony,  rocky,  mountainous  places,  about  tho  skirls 
of  woods  ami  in  hedges  in  the  eastern  |>arts  of  Europe  and 
west  of  Asia ; it  is  oomman  in  I/>wer  Austria  anti  Hungary. 
Gmelin  met  with  it  in  Siberia,  and  Ledebour,  in  tho 
Kirghis  dc.seri,  near  Karkaraly,  in  the  Altai. 

4.  C.  nigra,  tho  black  American  cherry.  Flower*  in 
sessile  umbels,  appearing  before  the  leaves;  light  pink. 
l,z;avcs  obovatc-ouloiig  or  obovate-lanccolate,  often  cuspi- 
date, soroow'hat  doubly  serrated,  with  or  without  two  glaiuU 
!it  the  ba'^c.  slightly  rugose.  Segments  of  the  calyx  tOLdhed. 
Native  of  the  northern  slates  of  the  North  American  Union, 
and  extending  into  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  It  form* 
ruUicr  a handsome  tree,  with  its  loose  uinlieU  of  pinkUh 
(lowers.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  a mcHleratcly  sizeil  cherry. 

5.  C.  Pennsylvaniea,  Pennsylvanian  cherry.  Flowers  m 
sessile  umbels,  appearing  along  with  the  leaves.  Leaves 
ovate  or  oval,  shiiiqi-pointiHl,  smooth,  and  rather  shining, 
with  minute  unequal  toothing*.  Segment*  of  the  calvx 
toothless.  A native  of  tl>o  more  northern  parts  of  Nortli 
America,  especially  in  Canada,  where  it  is  common.  Ir 
forms  a small  tree  vet^  like  C.  nigra  in  some  respects,  but 

I diflering  from  that  species  in  its  much  smaller  colourless 
llowcr  and  smooth  rather  shining  leaves,  which  nuver  ac- 
: quire  tho  obovate  figure  eo  common  in  C.  nigra.  Thu  fruit 
I IS  that  of  a bird-chcrry,  and  is  said  to  be  sweet.  C.  borealis 
I is  considered  by  Sir\Vil)iam  Hooker  os  being  identical  with 
this.  It  is  represented  in  the  soutbem  states  of  the  .Ameri- 
can Union  by  C.  umbellaia,  which  appears  to  difier  chiefly 
in  luiving  spinous  branches,  more  finely  serrated  leaves,  and 
downy  calyxes. 

6.  C.  serrulala,  fmc-loothetl  cherry.  I^caves  oblong-lan- 
rcolato,  obtuse  at  the  base,  tapering  to  tho  point,  liordere«{ 
with  fine  bristlo-pointtid  teeth,  thin,  and  not  shining.  A 
native  of  Cliins,  and  only  known  in  curgardenH  with  double 
(lowers.  These  are  exceedingly  dciicato  and  beantirul.  but 
they  upi>car  at  so  early  a season  as  to  be  liable  to  injury  from 
ihe  spring  frosts. 
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7.  C.  pieudoctratM,  the  Chinese  cherry.  Flowers  in 
hairy  loo»e  corymbs,  a]ipearin(;  t>efuro  the  leaves,  with  a 
ion^  haity  tube  to  the  calyx.  Leaves  ovate  or  obovatc,  cus* 
pidutc,  doubly  serrated,  slightly  downy  on  the  veins.  A 
Chinese  species,  probably  from  the  northern  provinces  of 
that  groat  empire.  It  bears  a small  pale  red  sweet  fruit, 
which  is  more  readily  forced  than  that  of  the  common 
cherry.  It  grows  readily  in  tho  open  air.  forming  a large 
bush,  and  pr^ucing  its  pale  pink  flowers  in  the  beginning  ! 
of  March  ; on  this  account  they  are  sometimes  destroyed  by 
frost.  For  some  particulars  concerning  the  cultivation  of 
this  species,  see  the  'n-ansactions  of  t/u  Horticultural 
Socinty,  vol.  vii.,  p.  180,  old  series. 

8.  C.  tlejyressa,  sand  cherry.  Flowers  apjioaring  a little 
earlier  than  the  leaves,  or  about  the  same  lime,  in  small 
compact  umbels.  Leaves  obovate-lauceolale,  serrated,  glau- 
cous on  the  under  side,  bluish  green  and  somewhat  sliining 
on  the  upper.  Fruit  roucronatc.  A small  bush  resembling 
a dwarf  almond,  covered  with  prutusioii  of  small  white 
flowers  in  May,  and  afterwards  with  small,  black,  biller, 
shining,  sharp-pointed  fruit.  It  is  found  in  Canada  and 
tho  northern  of  tho  United  States,  but  appears  to  bo  un- 
known in  the  southern  States.  In  our  gardens  it  is  a hand- 
some bush,  but  short-lived.  Tho  nurserymen  proimgute  it 
by  budding  on  u plum-stock. 

9.  C.  pntxtrata,  tbc  spreading  eberry.  Flowers  solitary, 
or  few  in  a cluster,  appearing  along  with  the  leaves,  than 
which  they  arc  shorter.  Leaves  roundish-ovate,  loosely 
hairy  beneath,  deeply  and  simply  serrated.  Calyx-lube 
oblong,  segments  downy  inside.  A small  prostrate  bush, 
found  on  the  sea-coast  of  Candia  ami  on  the  mountains  of 
Dalmatia  and  Asia  Minor,  where  it  enlivens  the  rocks  with 
iu  gay  pink  blossoms  late  in  the  spring.  In  this  country  it 
is  rare ; it  will  live  without  protection  in  winter,  but  it  pre- 
fers a moderate  degreo  of  shade,  and  is  admirably  suited  for 
rookwork  in  sheltered  places.  Botanists  are  pretty  gene-  | 
rally  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  same  as  what  tlie  Russians 
call  Amygdalut  incana,  a species  inhabiting  the  lower 
grounds  of  the  Caucasian  langc;  hut  in  this  we  arc  ]ier- 
suaded  they  are  wrong,  for  the  .-f.  ittcana,  wlicihcr  it  be  on 
almond  or  a cherry,  forms  a bush  live  or  six  feet  high,  and 
has  narrow,  oblong,  blunt  leaves,  covered  bcneatli  with  as 
close  a down  as  those  of  sjurera  tomentosa. 

10.  C.  Japonica,  the  dworf  almond.  1-eaves  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, very  much  tapering  to  the  point,  finely  serrated, 
slightly  downy  beneath,  very  rugose.  Flowers  appearing  a 
liule  before  the  leaves  in  small  dense  clusters.  C.nlyx 
smooth,  bell  shaped,  with  the  segments  as  long  as  the  tube. 
A native  of  Japan,  and  long  known  in  our  gardens  as  the 
double  dwarf  almond,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  olijects 
that  appear  in  tho  month  of  March.  Its  flowers  in  their 
double  state  are  of  a jialc  pink,  with  the  delicate  petals  ar- 
rutigod  with  tho  most  artilicial  symmetry,  so  as  to  rcsem'ble 
curious  shell-work.  Although  quite  hardy,  yet  this  species 
should  be  trained  to  pales  or  walls,  so  us  to  be  sheltered 
from  the  frosts  that  are  so  common  at  the  early  season 
when  its  flowers  appear.  The  single-flowered  plant  has 
only  been  lately  introduced,  and  at  present  rare ; tho 
flowers  are  small,  and  not  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 
The  fruit  is  a small,  pale,  rod,  acid  cherry,  not  much  larger 
than  a pea. 

Section  II.  Bird  Cherries.  Flotrcrs  grotcing  in  long 
racemes,  npjyciiring  tvith,  or  later  than,  the  leaves. 
Leaves  deciduous. 

11.  C.  the  perfumed  cherry*.  Ix^avcs  roundish 

ovate,  deciduous,  glaucous  on  the  underside,  simply  ser- 
rated. Flowers  in  somewhat  corymbose  niceine.s  not  much 
lunger  than  the  leaves.  A shrub  or  small  tree,  remarkable 
for  llio  {powerful  and  agreeable  odour  of  its  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  rocks  in  the  Tyrol.  Dalmatia,  Carniuhu,  and  Huii' 
gary,  spreading  into  Asia  till  it  acquires  its  most  eastern 
limits  in  the  woods  and  hedges  of  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Crimea.  It  is  not  a particularly  ornamental  plant,  and 
though  peiTectly  hanly  is  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens.  The 
fruit  is  black,  and  nauseously  bitter. 

12.  C.  Padus,  the  common  bird  cherry.  I-eaves  oblong, 
cuspidate,  rugose,  simply  serrated,  deciduous.  Flowers  in 
racemes  much  longer  than  the  leaves.  A common  species, 
wild  in  the  woods  and  hedges  of  the  middle  parts  of  Fu- 
cope.  less  common  in  the  south,  and  occurring  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Caucasus  and  the  Altai.  It  is  readily  known  by 
Us  deciduous  rugose  leaves,  long  racemes  of  wKitc  flowers 


and  round  bitter  fruit,  which  is  however  agreeable  eirough 
to  birds.  Two  or  three  unimportant  varieties  occur  in  gar- 
dens; and  also  one  with  red  fruit  (C.  Padus  ruln-a),  the 
leaves  of  which  are  less  rugose  and  more  lucid,  longer 
stalked,  and  not  cuspidate.  It  looks  like  a hybrid  between 
C.  Padus  and  C Vir^niana.  This  species  is  common  in  the 
nurseries,  and  makes  good  underwootl  in  plantations  that 
are  cut  periodically. 

13.  C.  Virginiana,  the  choke  cherry.  Leaves  ovate  or 
oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrated,  flat,  very  smooth, 
shining,  deciduous.  Racemes  long,  cylindrical,  lateral.  In 
all  systematic  books  arc  named  two  American  Wd  cherries, 
C.  I'irginiana  and  C.  serotina,  to  each  of  wliich  are  as- 
signed characters  that  comprehend  so  little  of  a discrimi- 
native nature,  that  we  find  it  impracticable  to  ascertain 
whether  two  species  have  really  been  before  tho  writers  on 
these  subjects  or  whether  they  have  not  distinguished,  under 
different  names,  specimens  of  one  and  the  same  species.  A 
suspicion  of  this  kind  has  evidently  conic  across  Ihc  mind 
of  more  than  one  Ixitainst,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
whole  of  what  is  said  respecting  geographical  diiilribution, 
uses.  &c.,  is  as  applicable  to  the  one  as  tho  other.  At  these 
particulars,  at  all  ovcnls,  refer  to  the  common  American  bird 
cherry,  a plant  to  which  the  preceding  definition  strictly 
applies,  we  have  considered  that  to  lie  what  is  meant  by  C. 
J'irgitmtna;  and  we  have  applied  the  name  of  C.  serotina 
to  a plant  which  occurs  in  our  gardens,  and  which  probably 
is  a niffereiit  species,  although  closely  allied  to  the  present. 
Sir  W.  Hooker  makes  tho  following  slalcmont  concerning 
C.  V'irginiuua.  This  forms  a largo  tree,  according  to  Mi- 
chaiix,  in  tho  southern  states,  attaining  from  80  to  ] 00  feet 
in  height  It  is  the  Tawquoy-mecii-ahtik  of  the  Crec?, 
according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  rising  on  the  sandy  plains  of 
the  Saskatchewan  to  20  feet,  but  extending  as  lat  north  ns 
the  Great  Slave  lake  (lat.  62°),  where  it  attains  the  height 
of  five  feet  only.  Its  fruit  is  not  very  edible  in  a recent 
state,  but  when  dried  and  bruised  it  forms  an  esteemed  ad- 
dition to  pemroican.  Elliott  adds,  that  its  limber  is  among 
the  best  in  the  United  States  for  oahiuet-inakers'  work.  In 
(his  country  it  forms  rather  a graceful,  though  roundish 
headcil  tree,  fi-om  20  to  30  feet  high : and  its  shining 
though  deciduous  leaves  give  it  almost  the  appearance  of 
an  evergreen. 

14.  C.  serotina,  Ihc  late  bird  cherry.  Leaves  obovate- 
lanceolale.  acute,  serrated,  channelled,  very  shining,  deci- 
duous. Racemes  long,  cylindrical,  lateral.  What  is  thus 
designated  in  this  place  U a plant  with  something  of  the 
aspect  of  a Portugal  laurel.  an«l  as  it  flowers  later  tlion  the 
last,  its  fniit  is  usuallv  ripened  in  this  climate.  It  is  prin- 
cipally ilistinguished  (ly  its  leaves  being  more  obovatc,  never 
flat,  but  always  half-folded  up,  and  with  a more  shining  sur- 
face. 

15.  C.  Ca^ndlim,  Mexican  bird  cherry.  Leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  scrrateil,  flat,'  shining,  deciduous. 
Racemes  terminal.  A native  of  (he  mountains  of  Mexico, 
and  well  distingui»>hcd  by  its  taper-pointeil  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal rncemes.  It  is  not  apparently  distinct  from  the  C. 
salicf/olia  of  Peru.  In  this  country  it  is  rather  Icmler, 
but  forms  a handsome  object  when  trained  to  walls  or 
palings.  Its  bark  is  reputed  a valuable  febrifuge. 

Section  III.  Laurel  Cherries.  Plouers  growing  in  long 
racemes,  aftpeariug  with  the  leaves.  Leaves  ever' 
green. 

16.  C.  CViro/intawtx,  the  Carolina  laurel  cherry.  Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  acute*  serrated,  and  entire,  evergreen. 
ILacemes  lateral,  much  shorter  than  the  leaves.  A very 
uncommon  species  in  the  collections  of  this  country,  to  the 
climate  of  which  it  is  not  adapted.  It  is  suid  to  )h>  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  of  the  trees  of  Carolina,  w here  it  grows 
on  islands  and  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  from  3u  to  56  fcot 
high,  with  a regular  oval  head.  Its  leaves  are  very  poisonous, 
•and  freipiently  in  the  spring  of  the  year  destroy  cattle  that 
are  templed  to  browse  freely  on  them.' 

17.  C.  lauro-eerasus,  the  common  or  broad  leaved  laurel 
(cherry),  leaves  ublong-laiiccolato,  remotely  serrated,  some- 
what convex,  pale  green,  evergreen.  Racemes  shorter  than 
the  leaves.  This  valuable  and  common  evergreen,  whicli 
now  gives  half  their  richness  to  tbc  varied  pleasure  grounds 
of  Great  Britain  ; which  is  so  hardy  that  no  frost  seems  to 
alTect  it ; which  is  equally  capable  of  resisting  the  greatest 
heat  and  drought  of  summer,  and  which  will  flourish  citlier 
in  tb«  most  exposed  or  the  most  shaded  situations^  is  a 
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native  of  the  country  near  Trobizond  in  Azia  Minor*  and 
was  sent  from  Constantinople  to  Ecluse,  in  the  year  1576, 
by  the  imperial  ambassador  Un^rnad.  Ecluse  (rives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  difficulty  he  had  in  establishing 
the  first  plant,  which  must  have  been  transmitted  at  no 
amall  charge,  for  it  is  stated  to  have  been  six  feet  high, 
with  a atom  as  thick  as  a man's  arm.  (Clusii,  Huioria 
J^anUxrum,  p.  5.)  A variegated  and  a barren  leaved 
variety  are  known  in  gardens,  but  the  original  kind  is  the 
only  one  worth  dhltivatmg  as  an  object  of  ornament.  It  is 
multiplied  in  the  nurseries  by  layering,  cuttings*  and 
seeds.  This  species  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of 
nydroc3ranic  acid  secreted  in  its  leaves. 

1 8.  C.  LuMtamca,  the  Portugal  laurel  (cherry).  Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate*  acuminate,  concave,  dark  green,  glandless, 
shining*  evcrgrocn.  Racemes  lateral,  longer  than  the 
leaves.  A native  of  Portugal,  and  also  found  in  the  Cana- 
ries* where  it  is  called  Hixa,  ac<]uiring  a height  of  CO  or  70 
feet  According  to  some  the  nixa  is  a distinct  species; 
Mr.  Barker  Webb  found  that  plant  on  the  Serra  de  Gerez 
in  Portugal,  of  the  height  just  stated,  while  tlio  true  C<nuu4 
Ltuitaniea  was  not  above  18  or  20  feet  high.  This  is  loss 
hardy  than  the  preceding ; it  is  less  easy  to  transplant  and 
will  not  grow  so  well  under  other  trees  : nevertheless*  it  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  naturalize<l  evergreens.  It  pro- 
duces fruit  in  abundance  in  England,  from  which  it  is 
readily  propagated. 

CERATES,  the  name  given  to  curtain  combinations 
of  wax  with  other  substances,  which  are  used  as  cxtomsl 
applications  in  the  treatment  of  various  surgical  cases.  They 
are  of  o degree  of  consistence  intermediate  between  that  of 
plasters  and  that  of  ointments  ; and,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  materials  united  with  the  wax*  are  capable  of  serving 
different  ends.  They  may  be  emollient,  when  applied  to 
inflamed  or  chapped  surfaces,  or  stimulating,  when  applied 
to  indolent  ulcers;  and  in  the  case  of  wounds  or  abraded 
skin  are  useful  in  excluding  the  air,  and  preventing  the 
dressings  from  adhering. 

CERATINA,  a genus  of  Hymonoptereus  insects  of  the 
section  Afelli/era  and  family  Apider.  Technical  cbarac- 
lers:— exterior  palpi  six-jointe>^  interior  two-jointed;  an- 
tennio  inserted  in  a little  fossula,  and  terminated  almost  in 
an  elongated  club ; mandibles  sulcated,  and  tridentate  at 
tho  apex ; abdomen  somewhat  ovate,  elongate,  narrower 
towards  the  base,  and  destitute  of  a ventral  scopa. 

This  genus  is  included  in  the  section  Apis  (xx  d.  2 a.)  of 
Kirby's  * Moiiographia  Apum  Anglim.' 

Cfratina  C4pra^«a  (Apis  cyanea,  Kir.),  a little  bee  which  is 
very  uncommon  in  this  country  and  found  during  tho  au- 
tumn in  the  flowers  of  the  Jacobseee,  will  ser\‘o  as  an  illus- 
tration of  this  genus:— it  is  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  of  a bluish-green  colour,  and  very  smooth  and  shin* 
ing  ; the  fore  part  oftho  head  in  tho  male  is  white. 

There  is  a long  and  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of 
this  little  insect  given  by  Spinola  in  tho  tenth  volume  of  tho 
* Annalesdu  Museum  d'Uistoire  NaturcUe,’  from  which  llio 
following  facts  are  drawn. 

The  female  Ceratina  selects  the  dead  branches  of  tho 
bramblo  and  likewise  those  of  the  sweet  briar,  and  with  her 
mandibles  excavates  the  pith,  until  a cylindrical  burrow  of 
considerable  length  is  formed ; tlris  is  then  divided,  generally, 
into  eight  or  nine  cells,  by  partitions  formed  of  the  pith  which 
was  dislodged, mixed  with  a glutinous  secretion.  In  each 
cell,  us  it  is  formed,  an  egg  is  deposited : it  is  then  furnished 
with  a portion  of  honey,  which  serves  fur  the  food  of  the  lan’a 
when  disclosed. 

The  account  is  given  under  tho  name  of  Ceratina  albila- 
brie,  which  is  said  to  bo  synonymous  with  the  one  abovo- 
mentioned.  Spinola  states  that  tho  insect  is  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe. 

CERATO'NIA  SILIQUA.  St.  John's  Bread,  or  the 
carob-tree,  is  a remarkable  plant,  found  wild  in  all  the 
countries  skirting  the  Mediterranean,  especially  in  the  le- 
vant. At  Malta  it  it  almost  the  only  tree  that  grows, 
relieving  tho  irksomeness  of  tho  white  stone  enclosures  by 
its  dark  foliage.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Legumi- 
nosss,  among  which  it  is  singular  for  tho  very  unusual  cir- 
cumstance of  its  flowers  having  no  petals.  Tho  pods  con- 
tain a sweet  nutritious  pulp,  and  are  sometimes  seen  in 
tho  fruiterers*  shops  in  London : they  are  a common  article 
of  food  in  the  countries  where  the  tree  grows  wild.  Pliny 
culls  it  Sihqua  pncdulcit.  * At  the  present  day  it  is  sent 
firom  Palestine  to  Alexkndria  in  ship-loads,  and  from  thence  I 
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across  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  far  as  Constantinrple, 
where  it  is  sold  in  all  tho  shops.  The  pulp  resembles  manna 
in  taste  and  consistence,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  sugar  to 
prcKorvo  other  substances.  But  the  circumstance  that  has 
rendered  it  famous  is  the  controversy  whether  it  was  not  the 
real  food  of  St.  John  in  the  wilderness.  Some  of  the  fathers 
assort  that  the  ittpiltc,  or  locusts,  of  St.  John  were  some 
vegetable  substance ; and  the  ^Xi  Jypiov,  wild  honey,  tho 
saccharine  matter  of  this  pod.  it  is  certain  that  the  plant 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  wilderness  of  Palestine, 
where  its  produce  is  at  this  day  used  for  food.  It  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  kharoob.'  (WaUh.)  Tlio  Spaniards  call  it 
aJgaroba,  and  give  its  pods  to  horses.  Tne  sc.'ds,  which 
are  nearly  of  (he  weight  of  a carat,  have  been  tliought  te 
have  been  the  origin  of  that  ancient  money-weight. 


CERATCVPHRIS.  [Frogs.] 

CERATOPHY'LLEiE,  a small  and  obscure  group  of 
plants,  comprehending  the  single  genus  Ceratopbyllum, 
and  probably  a mere  section  of  Urticacece,  with  the  struc- 
ture and  habit  of  that  natural  order  modified  by  the  sub- 
mersed situation  in  which  the  species  live.  They  are  atjualic 
plants,  with  cellular  leaves  split  into  capillary  diiisions,  with 
monmeious  flowers,  a many-parted  inferior  calyx,  several 
stamens,  a one-celled  ovary  with  a pendulous  ovule,  and  a 
scoil  whose  embryo  has  four  cotyledons  surrounding  a highly 
developed  many-loaved  plumula.  Ceratophyllum  iubmer^ 
eum  and  demenum  inhabit  ditches  in  this  country. 
CERATO'PHVTA.  [(^rallis.] 

CE'RBERA.  a genus  of  Apocynaceous  plants,  contain- 
ing. ^ong  other  poisonous  species,  that  from  which  the 
tanghin  poison  of  Madugasrnr  is  procured.  The  genus 
Cerbora  is  known  in  its  oi^cr  by  the  calyx  being  leafy,  the 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a clavate  tube,  and  five  scales 
on  its  orifice,  the  stamens  seuilu  just  below  the  orifice  of 
tho  tube,  and  a one  or  two-seedo(i  drupe,  with  a fibrous 
woi^y  stone.  The  tanghin  tree,  Cerbera  tanghin,  is  de- 
scribed as  a tree  with  lanceolate  alternate  leaves,  of  a lea- 
thery texture,  pale  pink  flowers  arranged  in  corymbose  pa- 
nicles, with  a crimson  star-like  blotch  at  the  orifice  of 
tho  tube,  and  an  oval  drupe  as  large  as  a peach,  of  a green 
colour,  stained  with  purple,  and  not  unliko  some  sorts  of 
mango.  The  following  interesting  account  of  the  plant  is 
given  by  Mr.  Telfair  Tho  kernel  of  the  fruit  must  be  a 
very  powerful  poison : it  is  not  much  larger  than  an  almond, 
and  yet  is  sufficient  to  destroy  above  twenty  persons.  Ra- 
daroa,  the  late  king  of  Madagascar,  abolislied  the  use  of  it 
as  an  ordeal ; whether  the  custom  has  been  revived  by  tho 
new  government  I know  not.  It  was  with  great  difliculty 
that  the  chieftains  could  bo  persuaded  to  ndinit  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  an  usage,  which  had  existed  from  time  imniemurial, 
and  whose  unerring  efficacy  in  tho  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  crime  had  never  been  quoslioued,  until  Mr.  Hasty 
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our  f^oTernment  agent,  had  acquired  such  an  influence  with 
Radama  and  his  court,  as  to  adroit  of  the  exposure  of  its 
fallacy.  But  this  was  the  work  of  years;  and  aUbou^h 
Radama  was  at  length  himself  convinced  that  nothing  could 
be  more  unjust  than  the  continuance  of  the  practice,  he  I 
dared  not  so  far  shock  the  prejudices  of  his  people  as  to  | 
order  that  it  should  cease.  Even  the  chief  perfonners  in  ^ 
the  ceremony,  the  Skids,  as  they  are  called  at  Tanara- 
rissoo,  who  unite  in  their  own  |i«rsons  the  offices  of  priests 
and  physicians,  and  who  administer  the  poisonous  kernel  to 
the  victims,  never  doubt  its  power  of  revealing  guilt  or 
clearing  innocence  ; the  last  occasion  on  which  it  was  prac- 
ticed in  Ratlama’a  reign,  and  of  which  he  availed  himself 
to  effect  its  discontinuance,  personally  regarded  his  court 
and  attendants.  The  king  was  affectefl  with  a complaint 
of  the  liver  for  which  the  skid  prescribed  some  ineffica- 
cious remedies,  and  as  the  disease  became  worse,  Mr.  Hasty 
gave  him  some  calomel  in  doses,  which  he  had  found  by 
experience  to  relieve  himself  under  similar  symptoms.  The 
disease  disappeared,  hut  ptyalism  was  produced,  and  alarmed 
the  king's  family,  who  believed  that  ho  was  poisoned,  and 
insisted  tliat  all  his  immediate  attendants  should  be  put  to 
tho  ordeal  of  the  tanghin,  and  the  royal  skid  was  most 
earnest  in  pressing  to  have  it  performed,  although  he  him- 
aoir,  from  his  rank  and  place,  was  among  the  first  to  whom 
It  would  be  administered.  In  vain  the  king  protested  that 
he  felt  himself  cured,  and  that  the  indispMition  and  sore- 
ness of  tliu  mouth  was  caused  by  the  medicines  that  had 
relieved  him.  and  which  would  pass  off  in  a few  days.  Tlie 
skid  insisted,  the  ministers  and  principal  chieftains  joined  , 
with  the  family  in  requiring  tho  ordeal,  to  which  the  king,  j 
in  spite  of  his  convictions,  was  compelloil  to  consent ; hut 
at  tno  same  time  he  made  it  a condition  that  this  should  bo 
the  last  exhibition  of  the  kind,  and  ho  bewailed  tho  neces- 
sity which  deprived  him  of  so  many  attached  dcjiendants, 
whose  fate  he  had  predicted,  while  he  protested  his  comic- 
tion  of  tlieir  innocence. 

Tho  king's  servants,  including  the  skid,  were  moro  than 
twenty  in  number ; they  were  shut  up  at  night  separately, 
ond  not  allowed  lo  taste  food  ; the  next  morning  they  were 
brought  out  in  procession,  and  parailed  before  the  assembled 
poopio ; the  presiding  skid  had  the  tanghin  fl-uit  in  readi- 
ness ; after  somo  prayers  and  superstitious  evolutions  he 
took  out  the  kernel,  which  he  placed  on  a smooth  stone, 
and  with  another  stone  broke  down  part  of  it  into  a soft 
white  moss  like  powdered  almonds.  The  victims  wore  then 
brought  separately  forward,  each  was  questioned  as  to  his 
guilt,  and  if  he  denied,  his  arms  were  tied  behind,  and  he 
was  placed  on  his  knees  before  the  skid,  who  put  a |X)rtion 
of  the  pounde<l  kernel  on  his  tongue  and  compelled  him  to 
swallow  it.  Thus  the  kernel  was  shared  among  all  the 
king  s personal  servants.  On  some  of  tho  individuals  the 
|HjisoD  began  to  operate  in  half  an  hour  or  less.  Tho  skid 
takes  particular  notice  how  tliey  fall,  whether  on  tho  face, 
to  the  right  or  left  hand,  or  on  the  back,  each  position  indi- 
cating a different  shado  of  guilt.  Convulsions  generally 
come  on,  accompanied  with  efforts  to  vomit.  Those  whose 
stomachs  reject  the  dose  at  an  early  period  usually  recover : 
on  this  occasion  there  were  only  two  individuals  with  whom 
this  was  the  caso;  tlio  others  aero  thrown  in  a state  of  in- 
aensibility  into  a hole,  and  every  person  present  at  the  ce- 
remony was  obliged  to  throw  a stone  over  them,  so  that 
their  burial  was  quickly  completed.  The  king's  skid  was 
one  of  the  first  that  fell.  Those  that  recover  are  supposed 
to  bear  a charmed  life  over  after,  and  are  respected  as  the 
peculiar  favourites  of  the  gods. 

CE'RBERUS,  the  watch-dog  of  tho  infernal  regions,  the 
offstinng  of  Typhon  and  Echidna.  According  to  Hesiod 
ne  nad  fifty  heads ; according  to  Horace,  lOU  ; the  ordinary 
account  gives  him  only  tlurce,  and  this  number,  which  cot- 
t-esponds  to  the  triple  form  in  which  Geryon  ami  Hecate 
ap^ar,  points  to  the  usual  phenomenon  in  the  elementary 
worships  of  antiout  Greece,  in  which  a power  of  the  nether 
world  was  also  a terrestrial  and  celestial  divinity.  Tlic  Chi- 
mera was  another  monster  of  the  same  kind.  6crbcrus  was 
also  the  name  of  a serpent  which  infested  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cape  Tsonarus.  The  word  probably  signifies  ‘ dark 
Cerberian  occurs  as  a synonym  for  Cimmerian  in  Hesyeliius. 
Nicaiider  applies  it  as  an  ^ithcl  to  a toad.  (Dahler, 
Lex.  voc.  pereurin. : Steph.  T/ies.  cd.  Lond.  vol.  i.  p.  xxxii.) 

CE'RBERUS  (Zoology),  a submenus  of  Ophidians  (ser- 
pents), established  by  Cuvier  in  nU  division  of  the  great 
genus  Cfduhtr.  The  Cerberi,  like  the  Py'Aom,  next  to  which 


they  are  placed  in  the  * RAgne  Animal,'  have  nearly  the 
whole  of  tlie  bead  covered  with  small  scales,  and  plates  only 
between  and  before  the  eyes;  but  they  are  without  tba 
hooks  or  nails  near  the  vent.  Cuvier  furfne*  vays  that  they 
have  also  sometimes  simple  plates  at  base  of  tho  tail, 
but  observes  that  whilst  ne  has  seen  this  arrangement  in 
one  individual,  ho  has  remarked  others  of  the  same  species 
which  had  them  all  double;  a proof,  in  his  opiiuun,  of  tho 
small  importance  of  tho  character.  Example,  Karoo  Boka- 
dam.  {jColuber  Cerberus  of  Daudin.)  Russell,  who  gives 
the  native  name  above  stated,  thus  describes  the  species. 

* Abdominal  scuta  144,  subcaudal  squamm  59.  Tlie 
head,  somewhat  brooder  than  the  neck,  yet  appears  small 
in  proportion  to  the  trunk;  a little  convex  above,  com- 
pressed on  the  sides,  and  projecting  into  a short,  obtuse,  or 
subtruncate  snout,  on  which  the  eyes  and  nostrils  are  situ- 
ated. The  snout  is  covered  with  small  laminin  of  various 
forms ; the  rest  of  the  head  with  small  suborbicular  cari- 
nated  scales.  The  mouth  not  large,  tlie  jaws  nearly  of 
equal  length.  The  teeth  close  sot,  regular,  small,  reflex ; a 
marginal  and  two  palatal  rows  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  eyes 
vertical,  small,  orbicular,  protuberant,  each  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a remarkable  circle  of  small  triangular  laroins. 
The  nostrils  very  small,  vertical,  near  to  each  other,  and 
close  to  the  apex  of  the  rostrum. 


(Hra4  of  Ceibe/i^p 

* The  trunk  thick,  round,  covered  with  largo  carinated, 
broad-oval,  imbricate  scales.  Tho  length  three  feet  four 
inches  and  a half;  thickness  near  the  head  about  three 
inches ; the  middle  of  the  trunk  four  inches  and  a half. 
The  tail  measures  only  eight  inches,  is  a litUs  compresscib 
tapers  moderately,  and  tenninatos  in  an  obtuK  point. 
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* Part  of  the  heatl  in  almost  blark ; the  colour  of  the 
trunk  and  tail  a very  dark  grey  : the  throat,  belly,  and  under  | 
part  of  the  tail  are  of  a dusky  yellow ; but  the  colour  of  the 
ocula  spomed  to  have  been  changed  by  the  spirits.’ 

Dr.  UusscU  further  ob»er>-e#  that  his  specimen,  from 
which  our  figure  is  taken,  was  sent  from  Ganjam  in  July, 
17hS,  and  that  be  never  saw  one  alive.  He  adds  that  nut- 
witlistanding  its  suspicious  appearance,  tho  want  of  iioison 
organs  shows  that  the  snake  is  not  formidable. 
CRRCA'RIA.  [MiCROzoAiRiA.] 

CK'RCERlS.  [HYMENr)t>TRRA.  FOSSORI AL.] 

CKRCIS  SILIQUASTRUM,  the  Judas  tree,  so  called 
from  the  tradition  that  it  was  upon  a plant  of  it,  near  Jeru- 
salem, that  tho  betrayer  of.our  Saviour  banged  himself,  is  a 
leguminous  tree,  common  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
m all  tho  East.  Dr.  Walsh  speaks  of  it  as  abounding  in 
the  Levant  at  the  present  day,  clothing  the  shores  of  the 
Bosporus  and  the  sides  of  Mount  Libanus.  It  is  very 
beautiful  in  all  its  stages.  Very  early  in  spring,  flowers  of 
a bright  palo  rod  burst  out  before  any  leaf  appears,  not  only 
from  every  part  of  tho  branches,  but  from  the  trunk,  piercing 
the  thiek  strong  bark  nearly  down  to  tho  root  in  a very 
remarkable  manner,  and  it  is  for  this  rea.son  called  red  bud. 
These  buds  arc  galhereii  and  used  with  other  raw  vege- 
tables by  the  Greeks  and  Turks  in  taladii,  to  which  they 
give  an  agreeable  colour  and  taste.  It  is  very  common  in 
England,  where  it  proves  nuito  hardy,  but  it  does  not  flower 
well  ursless  in  a very  sheltered  situatioM.  or  when  traineti 
to  a wall.  There  is  a pale,  almost  white,  flowered  variety, 
and  also  an  American  species  (C.  Canadensis),  but  neither 
are  worth  cultivation. 

CERCOCE'BUS.  [Gubnon.I 
CERCOIMTRE'CU.S.  [Guenom.] 

CERDAGNE,  KRAN^OISE  (French  Cerdagne),  a 
district  ceded  by  Spain  to  France,  in  1660,  in  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  the  ^Tenees.  Its  extent,  acconling  to  the  ‘ Diet. 
Dniv.  do  la  France,'  is  about  16  or  17  miles,  its  breadth 
abou;  I ) miles.  It  is  a mountainous  country,  and  contains 
the  springs  of  the  Sigre,  a Spanish  river,  and  of  tho  Tvth 
or  Tech,  which  belongs  to  France.  Its  capital  was  Mont 
Ix)uis.  It  is  now  comprehended  in  tho  department  of  I*yr4- 
nCes  Oricnlales.  or  Eastern  Pyrenees. 

CEREOPSIS,  a genus  of  birds  established  by  Latham, 
and  placed  by  him  (IS02)  among  tho  waders  (Gnillatores) ; 
but  there  is  a probability  that  it  was  described  from  a muti- 
lated specimen ; for  on  the  republication  of  his  ‘ General 
History’  (1824),  ho  modified  the  characters,  and  though  he 
still  kept  the  genus  in  the  order  to  which  ho  hail  already  ! 
assigned  it,  he  placed  it  as  the  last  of  the  series,  and  next  to  ' 
the  swiramers.  Palmipedes,  {.insere/t,  Linn.)  Temminck. 
about  the  same  year  in  which  Latham’s  rcpublication  ajv 
]>earc<l,  figured  it  in  his  ' Planches  colorizes,’  (pi.  206.)  and 
gave  it  a proper  place  at  the  head  of  tho  swimmers.  Mr. 
Bonnott  (’  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society,’ 
a work  of  considerable  research  and  beautifully  illustrated) 
shows  that  the  bird  had  been  observed  by  nearly  all  the 
navigators  who  had  visited  tho  south  coast  of  New  Holland 
and  its  neighiKntring  islands  from  1792  downwards. 

Generic  CAomr/er.— Bill  short,'  eles-ated,  obtuse,  covered 
by  a broadly  expanded  cero,  except  at  tho  extremity,  which  ] 
is  somewhat  vaulted  and  tnincnted.  Ncmtrils  large,  situated 
about  the  middle  of  the  bill,  and  open.  Feet  with  tarsi 
(shanks)  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  and  bare  of  feathers 
a little  way  above  the  knees ; groat  too  articulated  to  (he 
ptistcrior  part  of  the  tarsus;  anterior  toes  palmated,  and 
furnished  with  membranes  deeply  notchc<l  or  cut  out  as  it 
were  so  os  to  appear  scarcely  to  reach  lieyond  tho  half  of 
their  length;  nails  long  and  strong ; wings  ample;  wing, 
coverts  nearly  as  lung  as  the  quills;  first  quill  a little  shorter 
than  the  succeeding  ones.  Tail  feathers  sixteen. 

TTie  only  species  known  is  Cereopsis  Sotue  Ilollandiee, 
about  the  size  of  the  common  goose  and  nearly  of  tho  same 
carriage,  with  the  exception  of  the  length  of  the  legs. 
Tcrnminck  mves  tho  length  at  from  two  feet  and  a half  to 
three  feet.  We  select  Mr.  Bennett’s  description  because  it 
rectifies  a few  oversights  in  Temminck ’s — ovenights  which 
may  probably  bo  accounted  for  from  the  latter  having 
written  his  description  from  a skin,  or  at  most  from  a pre- 
served bird,  and  l^ause  Mr.  Bennett’s  description  accords 
with  our  own  observations.  • A broad  patch  on  the  top  of 
the  head  is  of  a dull  white,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  of  a 
din^y  grey,  deeper  on  the  upper  than  on  the  under  parts, 
having  the  extremity  of  each  of  the  feathers  of  the  back 


margined  with  a lighter  band,  and  most  of  the  wing-coverts 
s^d  secondary  quill-feathers  marked  with  rounded  dusky 
spots  of  from  two  to  four  linos  in  diameter.  On  the  feathers 
of  tho  back  and  shoulders  tho  spots  are  much  larger,  as 
sume  on  angular  or  semilunar  form,  and  approach  more 
nearly  tho  general  colour  of  the  plumage.  The  quill- 
foathers  botli  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  dusky  block  tlirough- 
out  the  greater  part  of  ihoir  extent.  The  naked  extremity 
of  the  bill  is  black ; the  broadly  expamled  cere  of  a light 
stniw  or  lemon  colour;  tho  irides  light  hazel;  the  naked 
part  of  the  legs  K^ddisb  orange ; and  the  tc>es.  together  with 
their  web  and  claws,  and  a streak  passing  fur  some  little 
distance  up  the  fore  part  of  tho  leg,  black.' 

Anul>rmy.—\t  a meeting  of  the  * (Committee  of  Scicnoe 
and  Orrespondenco  of  the  Zocdogical  Society,’  January  25, 
1831,  Mr.  Varrell  stated*  that  having  examined  the  body 
of  an  individual  which  had  died  at  the  society's  menagerie 
in  the  Regent’s  Park,  he  had  remarked  that  its  trunk  was 
much  shorter  than  that  of  tho  true  geese,  and  moru  trian- 
gular in  its  sbajM:  tho  pectoral  muscles  were  large  and 
dark  coloured.  Tho  trachea  was  of  large  but  nearly  uniform 
calibre,  without  convolution,  and  attached  in  its  descent  to 
the  right  side  of  tho  neck,  as  in  the  heron  and  bittern  ; in 
the  form  of  its  bone  of  divarication  and  bronchis,  it  most 
resembled  tho  same  part  in  the  geese.  The  muscles  of 
voice  were  two  pairs  ; one  pair  attached  to  tlio  shafts  of  the 
os  furcatorium,  the  other  to  the  inner  lateral  surface  of  the 
sternum.  Tho  lobes  of  the  liver  were  of  large  size,  morbidly 
dark  in  colour;  their  substance  bn>ke  down  under  tliu 
finger  on  the  slightest  pressure.  The  stomach,  a true 
gizzard,  was  of  small  size  as  compared  with  tho  bulk  of  the 
bird.  Tho  first  duplicature  of  intestine  was  six  inches  in 
length,  at  the  returning  portion  of  which  the  biliary  and 
pancreatic  ducts  entered  ; from  thence  to  the  origin  the 
cteca,  four  feet  six  inches;  tho  cseca,  nine  inches  each;  tho 
colon  and  rectum  together,  five  inches ; the  whole  length  of 
the  intestines  was  seven  feet  five  inches.  The  stomach  and 
intestinal  viscera  were  Ioade<l  with  fat ; the  other  parts  ex- 
bibitcfl  nothing  remarkable. 

Internally  this  bird,  which  was  a male,  resembled  the 
true  gewe  ; but  exteriiallv,  in  the  character  of  the  bonoi, 
particularly  in  the  roumted  form  of  the  edge,  and  great 
depth  of  the  keel  of  tho  sternum,  and  the  lateral  situation 
of  the  trachea  in  reference  to  tho  con  ical  vertebro,  it  was 
decidedly  similar  to  the  Ardeidre  (herons). 

Mr.  Ynrrell  availctl  himself  of  tho  occasion  to  remark, 
that  the  Nalaiores  (swimmers)  of  Mr.  Vigors  t systematic 
arrangement  in  nrnilhology  were  placed  between  the 
Grallutores  or  wadors  on  tho  ono  side,  and  the  Raptores  or 
birds  of  proy  on  the  other;  and  that  tho  order  contained 
five  groups,  two  of  which,  the  AtratUe  and  CUymbidse,  were 
railed  normal,  containing  those  birds  which  wore  con- 
sidered to  be  the  types  of  tho  true  swimmers,  and  throe 
groups,  AnutidfP,  Peieettnidtv  and  Landed,  called  aberrant, 
as  deviating  from  the  type,  and  exhibiting  some  characters 
which  connected  them  either  with  the  Graliatorss  or  the 
Raptnres.  Some  of  tho  Larida  and  Petecanidie  in  the 
length  of  their  wings,  their  consequent  power  of  flight,  and 
the  mode  of  their  taking  their  food  in  the  air,  exhibited 
their  obvious  offlnity  to  tiio  birds  of  prey  on  the  ono  hand  ; 
while  some  of  tho  by  their  lengthened  legs  and 

neck,  and  their  habit  of  passing  much  of  their  time  on  land, 
or  fre<|ucnting  shallow  pools  of  water,  showed  an  equal 
affinity  to  some  of  tho  waders.  This  was  the  case  with  tho 
Cererrpris,  and  occurred  also  in  the  seraipalmated  goose, 
and  in  another  goose  then  living  in  tho  Society’s  Gardens, 
the  Anser  jubntus  of  Spix.  It  was  stated  that  in  proportion 
as  those  birds  deported  from  the  character  of  the  true  geese 
in  their  external  appearance  and  habits,  and  In  both  ap- 
proached to  the  Anieid/r,  they  would  also  be  found  on  ex- 
amination to  resemble  them  in  their  internal  organization. 
In  proof  of  this,  an  extensive  series  of  parts  of  the  skeletons 
of  binls  from  tho  true  divers  to  the  cranes  was  exhibited, 
and  tho  peculiarities  pointed  out.  The  keel  of  the  breast- 
bone in  tho  ducks  and  true  geese  was  shown  to  be  of  con- 
siderable depth,  with  its  inferior  edge  nearly  straight : those 
of  the  scmipalmatcd  goose  and  Cereopsis  were  shown  to  be 
much  deeper  in  the  keel,  and  the  inferior  edges  much  more 
convex ; and  comparison  with  tho  same  parts  from  the 
spoonbill,  herons,  bitterns,  and  storks,  showed  the  approxi- 
mation to  the  Ardeidm  in  form.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
whole  series  indicated,  between  the  two  extreme  points  the 
■ ‘ Pro«M4inz*>  ke.,'  U F S5. 
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derelopmenl  of  the  powers  of  as  contrasted  with  the 

maximum  of  the  powers  of  di%ins.  in  a succession  of 
faclcrs  as  easily  rccojmi^hlu  in  the  skeletons  as  in  the 
external  ap|>earances  of  the  birds  themselves,  and  supplied 
aTslttablo  auxiliary  chain  of  affinities  to  assist  the  naturalist 
ID  bis  views  of  arrangement. 

Habitt,  &c.>>-Mr.  Bennett  observes  (1831),  in  'the 
Gardens  and  Menagerie’  above  quoted,  that  * M.  Tcmmuick 
states  that  we  have  as  yet  no  positive  inforination  with  re- 
»rd  to  the  manners,  hnbits,  and  mode  of  feeding  of  the 
Cerfvpiit ; but  this  assertion  falls  to  the  ground,  now  that 
we  have  ascertained  that  the  bird  has  been  noticed  by  so 
many  travellers.  It  is  true  that  tbo  limited  oppurtuiiities 
that  have  occurred  of  observing  it  in  a state  of  nature,  have 
precluded  tho  possibility  of  obtaining  a complete  histoiv  of 
Its  habits  and  mode  of  life ; but  the  accounts  furnished  by 
various  writers  lead  directly  to  the  inference  that  it  re- 
sembles the  wild  geese  of  the  northern  hemisphere  ns  closely 
in  these  particulstrs  as  in  general  conformation.  We  cannot 
state  with  certainty  whether  it  is  equally  migratory ; but 
Captain  Flinders,  who  found  it  at  one  period  of  tho  year  so 
abundant  on  Goose  Island  as  fully  (o  justify  tho  appellation, 
adds  that  it  was  by  no  means  so  numerous  at  a different 
season,  and  this  fact  necessarily  implies  at  least  a partial 
change  of  locality.  In  its  manners  it  appears  that  it  is  by 
no  means  so  shy  as  our  northern  geese,  a circumstance 
which  probably  depends  on  the  little  disturbance  that  it 
lias  hitnortn  mot  with  in  its  native  haunts.  Labillardiere 
tells  us  that  many  of  those  first  seen  by  him  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  taken  with  the  band ; but  the  rest  becoming 
apprised  of  their  danger  speedily  took  to  flight.  Consider- 
able numbers  were  taken  by  the  <«cow  of  Captain  Flinders’s 
vessel,  both  at  Luckv  Bay  and  Goose  Island,  by  knocking 
them  down  with  sticks,  and  some  of  thorn  were  secured 
alive.  According  to  M.  Badly  those  seen  by  him  at  Pre- 
servation Island  evinced  so  httlc  shyness,  and  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  approached  so  readily,  that  his  boat’s  crew  were 
enabled  to  procure  without  any  trouble  a sufficient  quan- 
tity to  victual  them  during  their  stay.  The  flesh  of  these 
geese,  as  they  arc  called,  is  described  by  Buss  as  being  ex- 
vellent.  D'Entrecasteaux  considered  it  much  more  delicate 
than  that  of  the  European  goose;  and  Flinders  adds  that 
on  Preservatiun  Island  it  formed  the  best  repasts  of  his  men.  | 
jirs.  J.ewin  simply  states  that  it  is  well  flavoured.’  I 

' It  would  seem  that  this  bird  does  not  often  leave  the  | 
roast  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  country,  for  M.  Riche,  w ho 
was  lost  by  his  companions  fur  more  than  two  days  at  | 
Espi!'rancc  Bay,  never  mot  with  it  in  the  course  of  his  wan- 
derings in  search  of  them.  M.  Bailly  states  that  on  Prescr-  , 
vation  Island  it  takes  up  its  abode  on  the  grassy  docli\ities; 
and  Captain  Flinders  found  it  on  (^ose  I^laml.  amongst  i 
the  grass  and  on  tho  shore:  "it  feeds,”  he  says,  "u pin 
crass,  and  rarely  takes  to  the  water."  Its  usuol  weight  is 
from  toven  to  ten  pounds.  According  to  Mr.  Buss,  it  has  a 
deep,  hoarse,  clanging,  and  though  a short,  yet  an  inflected 
Voice;  and  to  the  accuracy  of  this  observation  wc  can  our- 
selves bear  testimony.’ 

' With  regard  to  its  domesticated  habits  little  is  known. 
Judging  fivim  Mrs.  Lewin’s  communication  to  Dr.  Latham, 
it  would  appear  that  it  had  at  one  time  been  introduced 
iitto  the  colony  as  a denixen  of  the  farm-yard  ; for  that  lady 
stated.  " that  with  management  it  becomes  very  tame  and 
familiar,  so  ns  to  bo  domcstic.ited  with  our  common  goose." 
But  its  cultivation  seems  now  to  have  been  entirely  aban- 
doned, for  wc  do  not  observe  any  notice  of  it  in  the  nume- 
rous works  treating  of  the  colony  that  have  been  published 
oflate  years;  and  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  the  naturalists 
of  a late  French  expedition  which  made  a considerable  stay 
at  Port  Jackson,  expressly  mention  having  seen  a single 
superb  specimen  of  this  very  rare  bird  feeding  upon  grass 
in  the  governor's  garden. 

‘ I’he  four  living  specimens  in  the  Socielv's  Garden,  toge- 
ther with  four  others  at  present  at  tho  farm  on  Kingston 
Hill,  formed  part  of  the  extensive  collection  kept  by  his 
late  Majesty  in  the  Great  Park  at  Windsor.  They  bred 
there  as  freelv  as  the  emeus  or  any  of  the  other  animals  of 
New  Holland,  and  arc  nil  descended  from  one  pair  origi- 
nally brought  to  this  country.  They  are  perfectly  tame, 
and  in  their  behaviour  closely  resemble  geese,  but  show 
more  disposition  to  become  familiar.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  exceed  in  number  all  tho  stuffed  specimens 
that  exist  in  public  collections  in  Europe ; the  latter,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  being  limited  to  one  in  tho  British,  one  in 


the  Pans,  and  one  in  tho  Berlin  museums.’  Our  drawing 
was  made  from  a pair  with  a brood  huicbed  in  tho  Zoolo- 
gical Society’s  Garden  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  London. 
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CERES,  a planet,  discovered  by  Piazxi  on  the  first  <Uy 
of  the  present  century  (January  ),  1801),  at  Palermo.  It 
was  called  by  him  Ceres,  afiur  tlio  name  of  the  tutelar  god- 
dess of  Sicily,  and  fur  analogy  with  tho  names  of  the  other 
tdancts.  His  first  appellation  was  0:ret  Ferdinandca.  in 
honour  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  but  his  contemporaries 
dropi>ed  the  adjci'tivc. 

It  was  suspected  by  Kepler  that  some  planet  existe<l  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter,  which  was  an  idea  derived  from 
observing  tho  mean  distances  of  Mercury,  Venus,  Uio 
Earth,  Mars,  and  Jupiter  from  tho  sun,  which  are  as 

39,  72.  100.  U2,  and  520. 

The  greatness  of  the  interval  from  l.'i2  to  520  led  to  tho 
suspicion,  which  is  rendered  remarkable  by  lU  verifica- 
tion. 

The  discovery  of  Uranus  by  William  Horschcl,  in  1781, 
put  astronomers  on  the  alert,  and  disposed  them  to  think 
that  the  number  of  the  planets  was  nut  oven  yet  com|iIctc. 
Piazzi,  in  forming  his  largo  catalogue,  examined  each  new 
star  for  several  successive  evenings  before  inserting  it,  and 
Delambre  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  the  same.  An  asso- 
ciation of  twenty-four  astronomers  was  formed  by  Dc  Zavh, 
who  were  to  divide  the  liouvens  among  them,  and  hunt  every 
corner  for  moving  stars.  Piazzi  however  was  the  first  who 
succeeded.  On  the  evening  above  mentioned  be  was  search- 
ing for  a star  marked  in-Lacaille’s  zodiacal  catalogue,  and 
found  that  it  was  accompanied  by  another  oftlie  eighth  mag- 
nitude. Ho  set  himself  accordingly  to  determine  its  place, 
and  following  his  usual  practice,  he  found,  by  observing  it  on 
the  second  and  third  of  the  month,  that  it  had  a decided 
motion.  He  followed  its  course  till  the  twenly-fourth  of  tho 
month,  when  he  was  inturrupleil  by  illness,  and  by  the  time 
he  was  able  to  resume  his  observations  the  planet  was  lost  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  the  meanwhile  he  cureraunirated 
the  discovery’  throughout  Europe;  orbits  were  calculated 
from  the  observations  he  had  made  by  M.  Olbcrs,  Burrk- 
hardt,  and  Gauss,  and  the  planet  was  found  again  on  De- 
cember 31,  by  De  Zaoh,  and  by  Olbcrs  on  the  day  fidlow'ing. 
It  was  at  first  supposed  to  have  been  a comet : and  Piazzi 
himself  was  of  that  opinion  fur  some  time.  The  slimuliH 
given  by  this  discovery  was  the  cause  of  the  almost  imme- 
diate discovery  of  Vxsta,  Juno,  and  Pallas,  all  moving  in 
orbits  very  close  to  each  other  and  to  that  of  Ceres,  which 
comes  between  Juno  and  Pallas. 

Ceres  is  a telescopic  object,  varying  its  appearance,  ac- 
cording to  its  distance  from  the  earth,  from  the  seventh 
to  the  eighth  magnitude.  Its  apparent  diameter  is  very 
small,  and  its  magnitude  must  bo  considerably  lets  than 
tliat  of  our  moon,  but  how  much  has  not  been  well  seUlod. 
The  elamcnU  of  iU  orbit  are  at  follow : 
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Mean  distance  from  tlie  sun,  that  of 
earth  l>eing  uniiy  . . . 2'767i45 

RcvoUUiun  in  mean  solar  days  . 1681 ‘3931 

Mean  synodical  revolution  in  days  4G6‘63 
Moan  daily  motion  . . .12'  50"  '9 


{longitude  of  periholion.  January 
1,  1820  .... 
Yearly  increase  of  ditto  . , 

{Inclination  of  the  orbit,  January  I, 

1820 

Yeady  decrease  of  ditto  . . 

f Longitude  of  node.  January  1, 1820 
i Yearly  increase  of  ditto  . . 


147°  7' 31*'  -5 
121" -3 


10"  37'  26"  -2 
*-  0"  -44 

80=>  41^  04'/ 

l"-5 


Excentricily  ....  *078439 
Greatest  e<iualion  of  centre  , . 8'^59'12" 

For  an  annual  ephemeris,  see  llio  Nauliral  Almunne. 

CRRKT.  [I*Vrhnbks  Orikntalss,  Department  of.} 

CE'RIA,  a genus  of  Dipterous  insects  of  the  family 
SyryitidtP.  ’Technical  chaiaclers ; — head  longer  than  the 
thorax  ; antennm  longer  than  the  head,  inserted  on  a |)e- 
liule,  the  second  and  third  joinU  forming  an  oval  mass; 
stylet  terminal  and  short ; alMloraen  cylindrical ; submar' 
ginal  norvurc  of  the  wings  much  bent,  and  throwing  out  a 
rudiment  of  another  nervure. 

But  three  species  arc  known  of  this  genus  ; the  colouring 
is  black  and  yellow,  which,  together  with  un  elongated  and 
somewhat  ovate  form  of  body,  gives  them  a resemblance  to 
wasps.  Only  one  of  tlic  three  has  been  discovered  in  Eng- 
lann,  and  that  is  extremely  rare — it  U the  Ceria  ertnop- 
vtides,  and  is  about  half  an  inch  long;  black,  front  of  tne 
bead  yellow  in  the  male,  black  and  yellow  in  the  female ; 
petiole  of  the  antcnniD  elongated  and  yellow  beneath  ; sides 
of  the  thorax  with  yellow  spots ; sculellum  yellow,  with  the 
apex  black  ; the  second,  third,  and  fourth  segmients  of  the 
abdomen,  with  their  margin,  of  the  same  colour;  legs  yellow  ; 
exterior  margin  of  the  wings  brown. 

This  species  appears  not  to  have  been  found  abundant 
anywhere:  the  other  two  differ  but  slightly  from  the  one 
just  de»oril>eU. 

CE'RIGO,  the  antient  Cythcru  (Kedi}pa),oncof  the  seven 
Ionian  islands,  lies  south  of  the  coast  of  the  Morea.  1 3 miles 
S.W.  of  Cane  Malea,  and  2'i  miles  E.  of  Cape  Tienarus, 
now  called  MataiKin.and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Laco- 
nia. Its  south  extremity  is  about  43  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Carabuso,  the  nearest  part  of  Candia.  Cerigo  is  of  an  oval 
though  irregular  shape,  and  about  20  miles  long  from  N. 
to  S.,  and  10  miles  in  iU  grcate&t  breadth.  The  island  is 
mountainous  and  rocky  ; but  there  are  several  small  valleys 
and  dales,  where  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  It 
pn>duces  excellent  grapes  (of  which  good  wine  is  made), 
oil.  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruit,  sutiicient  corn,  and 
some  cotton.  Cerigo  is  better  stocked  with  entile  than 
any  of  the  other  Ionian  islands:  it  reckons  about  3000 
horned  cattle,  16,000  sneep  and  4000  goats,  besides  1100 
asses  and  about  150  horses.  (Neigebaur. /on/so/ie /nse/n.) 
The  inhabitants,  by  tlic  oQicial  returns  of  1833,  wore  8739, 
distributed  in  two  market-villages  and  twenty-nine  ham- 
lets. The  area  of  the  island  is  1 16  English  square  miles, 
including  the  little  island  of  Cerigotlo,  which  lies  halfway 
between  it  and  Candia.  There  are  at  Cerigo  9 free-schools 
supported  by  the  government  and  attended  by  above  380 
pupils. 

The  pnncipal  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Cengo  isCapsali, 
on  the  south  coast.  On  tho  cast  coast  is  the  village  of  S. 
Nicoio,  with  tho  best  anchorage  in  the  island.  In  tho 
neighbourhood  are  a number  of  antient  tombs  cut  in  the 
rock  ; and  not  far  from  them  arc  some  remains  of  walls,  sub- 
structures, and  broken  pillars,  supposed  to  be  the  relics  of 
antient  Cythera,  and  of  its  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to 
Venus.  Tho  spot  is  called  Palteo  Castro.  On  tho  west 
coast  of  the  island  is  Porto  DeUlno,  a large  but  unsafe  na- 
tural harbour.  Cythera  is  supposed  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally cutonised  by  the  Phoenicians.  Tho  I^acotlsmonians 
early  took  possession  of  it,  as  it  lay  conveniently  for  the 
protection  of  their  own  coasts,  os  wull  as  a port  for  vessels 
coming  from  Egypt  and  Africa. 

In  the  Peloponnesian  war.  the  Athenians  invaded  Cy- 
tlera,  took  Scandca  on  its  S.  coast,  and  atXcrsvards  attack^ 
the  town  of  Cythera,  which  they  took,  after  some  resistance, 
and  carried  pffiU  inhabitants.  (Thucydides,  tv.  34.)  It  was 


retaken  b/  the  Lacedemonians.  Afterwards  it  was  taken 
pos.>iession  of  by  the  Macedonians;  and  lastly  by  the  Ro- 
mans. In  the  twelfth  century  of  our  tora  it  was  subject 
to  the  despots  of  tho  Morea,  and  was  lastly  taken  by  the 
Venetians,  who  kept  possession  of  it  till  Uie  fall  of  their 
republic.  It  now  forms  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands  under 
English  protection.  A detachment  of  English  troops  does 
garrison  duty  at  Cerigo,  besides  which  there  is  a native 
militia. 

CERINTHUS,  whence  tho  word  * Corinthians,'  by  which 
his  followers  were  denominated,  was  hy  descent  a Jew,  an<l 
born  not  many  years  after,  if  not  before,  the  death  and  as- 
cension of  Christ.  His  family  appears  to  have  boon  one  of 
tlioHo  who  were  settled  without  the  limits  of  Palestine 
towards  the  north.  Perhaps  he  studied  in  the  schools  ol 
Alexandria.  But  of  his  own  history  little  is  known,  and 
the  preservation  of  his  name  and  memory  is  owing  to  cor 
tain  peculiarities  of  opinion,  by  which  ho  was  distinguished 
from  other  followers  of  Christ,  having  led  to  the  mention 
of  him  in  tho  writings  of  some  of  the  earliest  Christian 
fathers,  and  in  catalogues  whiuh  were  early  funned  of 
' Christian  heretics.  The  fathers  who  especially  notico  him 
are  Irentcus.  Epiphanius,  and  'I'heodoret. 

Cerinthus  wa.s  one  of  those  persons,  who  looked  upon  the 
doctrine  of  our  Saviour  os  not  intended  to  supotsode  the 
doctrine  of  Moses  and  the  Scribes,  but  to  bo  engrafted  upon 
it,  and  when  perfectly  received  to  be  taken  in  union  with 
the  doctrine  and  institutions  of  his  own  nation,  even  to  tho 
point  of  circumcision.  This  opinion  prevailed  very  exten- 
sively in  the  first  age  of  the  church,  as  is  evident  from 
much  of  tlie  Now  Testament.  But  Cerinthus  had  some 
notions  more  peculiar  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  tlic  person  of  Christ.  Departing  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  Mosaic  doctrine,  that  ‘ In  the  beginning  Goa  cre- 
ated the  heavens  and  tho  earth,'  he  maintained  that  tlio 
creation  was  the  effect  of  some  angelic  virtue,  to  use  the 
almost  unintelligible  phrase  of  the  self-called  philosophy  of 
that  age  and  nation.  He  maintained  that  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth was  tho  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  that  at  his  bap- 
tism the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  descended  upon  him  in 
tho  form  of  a dove,  and  became  united  to  him,  and  that  thus 
it  was  that  Jesus  became  acquainted  with  the  great  un- 
known Father,  and  was  empowered  to  work  miracles ; that 
at  the  crucifixion  Jesus  only  suffered,  while  Christ  remained 
untouched,  and  leaving  Jesus  returned  to  heaven.  The>c 
opinions  are  attributed  to  him  by  In>riceus.  a very  early 
Christian  writer.  Authorities  less  respectable  represent 
him  os  having  denied  tho  resurroolion,  and  as  having 
taught  men  to  expect  the  reign  of  Christ  for  n thuu.<iii<l 
years  on  earth,  when  the  saints  should  delight  themselves 
m all  terrestrial  enjoyment. 

However,  he  seems  by  common  consent  to  have  lioen 
placed  among  those  who  held  singular  opinions  in  theChria- 
iiun  church,  called  Heresies.  Epiphanius  names  him  ns 
one  of  those  who  opjwsed  St.  Feter  and  St.  Paul.  St.  John 
ilio  apostle  and  evangelist  is  also  said  to  have  personally 
opposed  him.  The  following  story  is  told.  The  baths  in 
ancient  times  were  places  of  public  resort : St.  John,  being 
at  Ephesus,  repaired  to  the  bath,  but  happening  to  find 
Cerinthus  there,  ho  left  the  place  without  bathing,  ob- 
serving to  his  friends,  that  it  was  proper  to  leave  it  lest  tho 
building  should  fall,  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  truth  as 
Cerinthus  being  within  it.  This  anecdote  is  related  by 
iremeus,  who  says  they  who  told  him  had  it  from  Poly- 
curp,  a contemporary  and  friend  of  SU  John.  Such  an 
anecdote  is  important,  not  so  much  on  account  of  itself  ns 
of  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  transmitted  ; showing  how 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  tho  persons  named 
in  it.  are  connectetl  with  the  WTiters  and  persons  of  the  suc- 
ceeding age,  and  they  again  with  the  men  of  tho  age  suc- 
ceeding them.  Iremeus  also  says  that  St.  John  wrote  his 
Gospel  with  the  express  intention  of  confuting  the  errors  of 
Cennthus. 

The  reader  may  consult  Conyers  Middletons  works, 
voL  ii.,  p.  107-I20.  for  an  examination  of  this  anecdote 
about  Sl  John  and  Cerinthus,  which  h&nndcavours  perhaps 
unsuccessfully  to  discredit. 

CERIO'PORA.  [MiLLBPORiD*.] 

CERITHIUM.  [Entomostomata.] 

CK'RICM,  a peculiar  metal  discovered,  in  1804,  by 
Hisinger  and  Berzeliust  in  a mineral  previously  con- 
foundetl  with  wolfram,  and  now  called  eeritr. 

Cerium  1$  not  easily  obtained  in  the  metaUio  state  by 
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blie  usual  'proocMes,  the  oxide  being  with  great  cliflleulty  j 
reduced  by  charcoal ; it  is  beat  procured  by  decomposing ! 
the  chloride  by  potassium.  The  properties  of  cerium  are  | 
that  it  is  pulverulent,  its  colour  v^ing  from  deep  chocolate 
brown  to  rose-red,  and  by  h-iction  it  acquires  a greyish 
shining  appearance.  This  powder  however  docs  not  conduct 
electricity,  and  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  omits  a smell  of 
hydrogen,  and  its  colour  becomes  gradually  paler.  When 
heated,  it  burns  long  before  redness.  It  decomposes  water 
readily,  even  at  32°  Fahrenheit ; and  in  boiling  water  the 
effenescence  is  brisk,  owing  to  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
gas.  Cerium  inflames  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur  and  gaseous 
chlorine,  but  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  vapour  of  phosphorus. 

om/ cm um  combine  to  form  two  oxides.  The 
protoxide  consists  of  nearly 

1 equivalent  of  oxygen  . • • 8 

1 ,,  cerium  . . . .46 

Equivalent  . • 54 

It  does  not  form  neutral  salts  with  acids,  nor  does  it  combine 
with  alkalies.  This  oxide  has  not  yet  been  obtained  dry  or 
anhydrous : in  the  state  of  hydrate  it  is  white,  and  insoluble 
in  water.  By  calcination,  the  water  is  readily  expelled,  and 
the  residue  is  a mixture  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of 
cerium.  When  the  moist  hydrate  is  expo<^ed  to  the  air  it 
quickly  changes,  by  absorbing  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen; 
and  there  are  formetl  protocarbonate  and  hydrate  of  the 
peroxide. 

Sesqitioxide  of  cerium  is  composed  of 

14  equivalent  of  oxygen  . . . 13 

1 „ cerium  . . .46 

Equivalent  • • 58 

It  is  of  a brick  red  colour,  and  appears  to  be  infusible,  and 
is  undecomposablo  by  heat.  It  combines  with  acids,  and 
furms  salts,  which  have  always  an  acid  reaction  when  they 
are  soluble  in  water.  The  hydrato  of  the  peroxide  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  which  becomes  deep  yellow  by  heat, 
and  is  easily  decomposed  by  it.  It  is  not  diss<dvcd  either 
by  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda;  but  the  alkaline  carbonates 
dissolve  a little,  and  become  of  a yellow  colour. 

Cltlorine  and  Cerium  combine,  and  the  compound  is  a 
white  porous  mass,  which  is  fusible  at  a red  heat,  and  is 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  composed  of 

1 equivalent  of  chlorine  . • . .36 

1 „ cerium  ...  46 

Equivalent  . . .82 

Jiromine  and  cerium  probably  form  two  compounds. 
When  the  oxide  of  cerium  is  dissolved  in  hydrubromic  acid, 
a colourless  liquid  is  formei],  which,  when  evaporate«l  to  dry- 
ness, gives  out  hydrobntmio  arid ; it  afterwards  softens  into 
a viscid  mass,  and  again  becomes  dry.  When  this  is  heated 
to  re<1ness,  a little  bromine  U given  out,  and  there  remains 
im  insoluble  oxybroraido  of  cerium.  Tho  pure  bromidbs 
appear  to  bo  obtained  with  great  difficulty. 

tluorine  and  cerium. — ^Tliis  compound  occurs  at  Finbo 
with  orihite.  It  is  crystallised  in  regular  six-sided  prisms. 
It  appears  to  be  a protolluoride.  A pure  |)erlluoride  occurs 
also  in  nature  in  a slate  of  purity;  an  oxytluorido  is  also 
mot  with. 

Sulfthur  ami  cerium  combine  to  form  probably  two  com- 
pounds. That  which  is  best  known  is  compoaod  of 
1 equivalent  of  sulphur  ...  16 

1 „ cerium  « . .46 

Equivalent  . . 62 

When  the  sulphuret  is  prtx-ureil  by  the  action  of  sulphuret 
of  carbon  it  is  of  a cinnabar  red  colour;  but  when  by  sul- 
phurct  of  potassium,  it  is  in  small  transparent  yellowish  i 
peen  crystals  or  scales,  which  resemble  aurum  musivum  in 
appearance.  The  com;>ositiou  is  however  similar  in  both 
rases. 

At  a heat  Itelow  redness  sulphuret  of  cerium  inflames, 
gives  out  sulphurous  acid,  and  subsulphatc  of  cerium  re- 
mains. It  is  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  and  sulphur  is  do- 
posiUil.  Muriatic  arid  evolves  sulphuretted  nydrogen  ; 
cblurino  acts  readily  upon  it.  but  neither  iodine,  phospho- 
rus, nor  potassium  decomposes  it.  Sulphurette<l  hydrogen 
does  not  act  upin  tho  solutions  of  cerium  ; but  the  soluble 
sulphurcts  decompose  tho  solution  of  the  chloride,  and 
throw  down  a white  precipitate,  which  is  a hydrated  sul- 
ghuret ; with  the  persalts  of  cerium  a deep  green  precipitate 


I is  produced  by  the  sulphurcts,  which  is  probably  a hydrated 
sesquisulphuret. 

Selenium  and  cerium  unite  to  form  a powdery  recldrsh- 
brown  compound  which  has  a disagreeable  smell ; when 
heated,  it  yields  selenious  acid,  and  is  converted  into  a white 
powdery  subsolenile.  The  sulphuret  of  selenium  is  not 
altered  by  water,  but  all  acids  dissolve  it  readily  with  the 
disengagement  of  seleniuretted  hydrogen. 

Photphnrue  and  cerium  form  by  combining  a black 
powder,  which,  by  exposure  to  heat  and  air,  gradually 
j becomes  white,  and  is  converte<l  into  phosphate. 

I Carbon  and  cerium,  when  united,  form  probably  a quadri- 
I carburet  of  cerium  ; it  is  black,  interspersed  with  brilliant 
I points,  and  weighs  as  much  as  tho  oxide  of  cerium  cm* 

I ployed  in  forming  it.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  burns 
I spontaneously,  like  a nyrophorus,  and  is  converted  into 
I red  oxide  of  cerium,  amt  carbonic  acid  gas, 
j Sultt  of  cerium. — Both  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide 
< of  cerium  form  salts  with  acid.  The  protosalts  are  colour- 
less, their  taste  is  saccharine;  they  always  turn  litmus 
paper  red  ; the  greater  number  ore  soluble'  in  water,  and 
even  in  alcohol.  They  are  not  decomposed  ‘b^  sulpurelte<l 
hydrogen,  but  the  sulphurets  produce  this  offtrt.  Tlie 
; forrocyanide  of  potassium  occasious  a whito  milky  pre- 
' cipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  acids  ; the  alkalies  throw  down 
a white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  them  ; 
tincture  of  golU  produces  no  effect. 

Tho  salts  of  the  sesouioxide  of  cerium  are  generally  of  a 
yellowish-red  colour.  When  the  solutions  are  concentrated, 
sulphate  of  potash  is  precipitated  in  tho  state  of  a yellow 
double  sulphate. 

ProtonHrute  cerium  docs  not  readily  crystallixc ; its 
taste  is  at  first  sharp,  and  aAerwards  very  sweet.  Its  so  - 
lution  is  colourless ; water  and  alcohol  both  dissolve  it  in 
large  quantity.  When  it  is  heated  it  first  swells  up,  and 
it  afterwards  converted  by  heat  into  peroxide  and  nitrous 
acid. 

Fermtrate  of  cerium. — The  solution  docs  not  readily 
crystallize  without  an  excess  of  acid ; Uie  crystals  are  white, 
lamellated,  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  alcohol.  'When 
dried,  they  become  yellow.  The  solution  decompojics  spon- 
taneously by  keeping,  anil  a yellow  sub.salt  subsides,  and  an 
acidulous  salt  remains  in  solution.  The  admixture  of  a 
small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  iron  renders  the  solution  of 
this  salt  blood  red  ; it  readily'  decomposes  by  heat. 

Carbonate  of  renum.— 'fho  protocarbonatc  U in  wbito 
pearly  scales  ; it  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  by  acids. 

P^totulphateof  rerium.^’l'hxi  salt  may.  I>e  obtained  in 
colourless  crystals,  which  arc  soluble  in  water,  and  require 
a high  temperature  to  decompose  them.  The  'alkalies  de- 
coropnse.this  sulphate  immediately,  double  sulphate  being 
formed. 

Sulphate  of  cerium  is  composed  of 

1 equivalent  of  protoxide  ...  54 

1 i,  acid  . , , .40 

Equivalent  to  . . 94 

Persulphate  of  cerium. — The  solution  of  this  salt  is  of 
an  orange  colour,  and  its  crystals  arc  prismatic,  and  of  a 
golden  hue.  It  is  not  a permanent  salt,  for  it  gradually 
becomes  a mixture  of  super-nrotosulphatc,  and  sub-persul- 
phate. It  is  but  imperfectly  decomposed  by  tho  alkalies, 
lorming,  like  the  protosulpbate,  double  salts  with  them. 

Phosphate  of  cerium  is  a colourless  insoluble  salt,  in- 
solublo  in  excess  of  acid,  but  aissolved  in  nitric  and  mu- 
riatic acids. 

Tho  principal  minerals  which  contain  cerium  arc  con- 
sidered as  silicates — they  are,  corite,  orthitc,  goiblenito,  and 
ollanito 

CERIUM,  ORES  OF — \.,Cerite,  found  ncarRiddar- 
hittan,  in  Sweden ; it  occurs  amorphous.  Its  colour  is  pale 
dull  r^.  sometimes  greyish,  and  its  streak  is  white; -its 
lustre  is  resinous,  slightly  translucent,  and  suflicioiuly  hard 
to  give  sparks  with  steel,  or  5‘5.  Sp.  gr.  4'912. 

Accoraing  to  Hisingor,  it  consists  of 


Silica  . . . 

18 

Peroxide  of  cerium 

69- 

59 

Peroxide  of  iron  , , 

2* 

UU 

Lime 

1 • 

25 

Water  and  carbonic  acid 

9' 

r.o 

99’U 
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Dr.  Thomson  considon  it  as  a hydrous  silicated  peroxide 
of  cerium. 

2.  Cerin$t  found  as  above ; occurs  massive  and  in  imper- 
fect crystals.  Colour  brownish-black*  streak  brownish-grey 
opaque,  with  an  imperfect  metallic  lustre.  Hardness,  5*5 
to  6*0.  Sp.gr.  4*173.  Composition  according  to  Berselius : 


Silica 

30*7 

Oxide  of  cerium 

28*19 

iron  . 

20*79 

' copper 

0*87 

Alumina  , . 

11*7 

lime 

9*12 

'Volatile  matter  . 

0*40 

100*42 

3.  Allaniit,  found  at  Alluk,  Bast  Grecnlan'L  It  occurs 
massive,  and  crystallized  in  the  form  of  a doubly  oblique 
prism.  Fracture  imperfect  conchoidal.  It  is  opaquo,  with 
an  imperfect  metallic  lustre.  Colour  brownish-blaok,  streak 
greenish  grey.  Hardness,  6*0.  Sp.  gr.,  4.  It  is  oomposed, 

according  to  Slromeyer,  of 

Silica  " . , . 33’0‘21 

Protoxide  of  cerium  . 21*600 

iron  . 15*101 

manganese  0*404 

Alumina  . • . 15*326 

limo  « • . 11*080 

Water  . . , 3*000 

00*432 

These  are  among  tho  principal  ores  of  cerium,  but  for 
an  account  of  some  others,  consult  Phillips's  Miiuratogtft 
and  Thomson’s  Ouilinf/in/  Geology. 

CBRO^COMA.  a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of  tho 
family  Cantharidm  (Latrcillo).  Technical  characters : — 
Antcnnm  short,  nine-jointed,  the  basal  joint  as  long  os  tlie 
two  following,  tho  second  and  next  joints  in  succession  ore 
short  and  gradually  increase  in  width  to  the  apex  of  the  an- 
tennee ; the  terminal  joint  forms  a distinct  ovate  knob ; palpi 
moderate,  all  the  joints  of  nearly  equal  width — such  are  the 
characters  of  the  females.  The  males  have  the  anteunoe  short* 
thick,  and  tlio  joints  extremely  irregular  in  shape  and  size ; 
Oxise  tovrards  the  base  are  uncommonly  large,  the  terminal 
joint  forms  a large  daUoiicd  knob,  the  joints  immediatelv 
adjoining  are  tho  smallest— the  palpi  are  also  very  much 
dovelopm,  the  basal  joints  being  very  largo.  The  bead  and 
thorax  oro  rounded  at  the  sides  and  of  about  equal  width* 
the  elytra  are  narrow*,  somewhat  linear,  elongate,  and  soR. 

.About  six  species  of  this  genus  (so  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
Iraonlinary  antennm  of  the  males)  have  been  discovered,  all 
of  which  are  European  ; they  make  their  appearance  during 
tho  summer  months,  and  fre<iuently  in  great  numbers  in  the 
same  spot  They  are  found  on  Mowers,  particularly  those  of 
the  wilu  chamomile,  &c. 

Cerocoma  Schafferi  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
of  a bright  golden  green  above,  or  bluish  ; tho  logs  and  an- 
tonnm  are  yellow.  In  the  female  the  base  of  the  thighs  and 
the  loni  are  black.  Tho  colour  of  this  species  and  the  tex- 
ture of  its  wings  closely  resembles  that  of  the  common  blister 
l)Ctfile — tho  general  form  of  the  body  is  not  very  dissimilar; 
it  is  of  a smaller  size.  This  apocies  is  common  in  France. 

CERO'PALES,  a genus  of  Hymenopteroue  insects. 

[PoMPILUS.l 

CERO'XYLON  ANDPCOLA,  the  wax-palm  of  South 
America*  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  plants  in  the  large 
natural  order  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  a species  with  pin- 
nated leaves,  and  panicled  polygamous  iloweiw.  Its  calyx 
consists  of  three  small  scales ; the  petals  are  also  three,  but 
much  larger  and  sharp-pointed.  The  stamens  are  nume- 
rous, with  very  short  ftlamcnts.  The  fruit  is  a little  round 
dr^e,  with  a single  seed  of  the  same  figure. 

This  plant  has  received  from  tho  American  Spaniards 
the  name  of  Palma  de  Cera,  or  wax-palm,  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  that  substance  Yielded  by  the  stem.  It  grows, 
according  to  Bonpland,  in  that  purt  of  the  Andes  which 
separates  tho  valley  of  the  Magdalena  from  that  of  the 
Cauca  river,  in  4*^  35^  N.  lut.  Below  tlie  snow-cappetl  moun- 
tains called  Tolima,  San  Juan,  and  Quindiu,  especially  the 
last,  the  Ceruxylon  grows  in  all  iU  grandeur*  elevating  its 
majotic  trunk,  coated  with  a thick  incrustation  of  wax,  to 
the  height  of  i 80  feet  among  tho  most  rugged  pi'ecipices  of 
the  wild  region  which  it  inhabits.  Unlike  the  greater  part 
of  the  palm  tribe,  this  species  avoi^  the  beat  of  tropical 
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plains,  and  seems  incapable  of  existing  except  in  regions 
where  the  temperaturo  is  lowered  by  elevation  in  the  air, 
and  the  contiguity  of  pe:pelual  snow.  It  is  wiid  to  make 
its  first  appearance  on  the  sides  of  the  Qiiindai  at  a huiglit 
equal  to  that  of  the  Puy  dc  DL>mc  or  the  passage  of  Mont 
Cenis ; this  is  higher  than  the  region  of  Cincliuiius,  ami  so 
coul*  that  Humboldt  does  not  estimate  tho  mean  terntwra- 
ture  of  tho  year  higher  at  the  utmost  than  65°  or  68"’  Fahr., 
which  is  at  least  17°  lower  than  tlio  mean  temperature  of 
palm  countries.  It  does  not  extend  over  more  than  15  or 
20  leagues  uf  country  altogether.  Its  roots  are  fibrous  ami 
very  numerous,  the  main  root  being  thicker  than  tho  stem 
itself.  The  trunk  is  distinctly  marked  by  rings  caused  by 
the  full  of  the  leaves,  which  are  from  18  to  20  feet  long. 
The  spaces  between  the  rings  are  pale  yellow,  and  smooth 
like  the  stems  of  a reed,  and  covered  with  a thick  cootiiig 
of  wax  and  resin.  This  substance,  incited  with  a third  of 
fat,  makes  excellent  candles.  Vauquclin  ascertained  that 
this  vegetable  matter  consists  of  two-thirds  resin,  and  one- 
third  wax,  which  is  only  a liltlo  nioro  brittle  than  bccs-wax. 
'The  only  parallel  among  palms  to  this  property  of  exuding 
wax.  occurs  in  u Brazilian  palm  with  palmalcd  leaves,  called 
Camauba. 

CERTHIA.  (Zoology.)  [Crerpbh.1 
CERTHFAD.K.  [CrikpbuI 
CERTHILAU'DA.  [Urks.] 

CERTIORA'RI,  in  law,  is  a writ  issuing  from  one  of 
tho  superior  courts,  directing  tho  judges  or  officers  of  an  in- 
ferior court  to  transniil  or  cause  to  be  certified  (rertiorari 
Jaciae)  records  or  other  proceedings.  The  object  of  tho 
removal  is  either  that  tho  judgment  of  the  inferior  jurisdic- 
tion may  bo  reviewed  by  tho  superior  court,  or  that  tho 
decision  and  tho  proceedings  leading  to  it  may  take  place 
before  the  higher  tribunal.  An  instance  of  tho  forraei*  is 
where  the  convictions  of  magistrates  or  tho  judgments  or 
orders  of  courts  of  quarter-session  aio  removed  by  cortiornri 
into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  by  way  of  appeal  against 
their  validity,  in  which  case  the  decision  which  has  pre- 
viously been  given  is  ro-consiilcred.  and  is  ciilier  confirmed 
or  set  side.  An  instance  of  the  Utter  is  w here  an  indict- 
ment found  against  a peer  by  an  inferior  jurisdiction  is  ccr 
tilled  or  transmitted  into  the  Court  of  Parliament  or  tho 
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Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward,  m order  that  the  further 
proceeding*  and  the  adjudication  may  take  place  Iwforo  the 
proper  tribunal.  By  this  writ,  indictments,  with  the  pro- 
ceedings thereon,  may,  at  any  time  before  actual  trial,  bo 
removed  from  the  assucs  or  quarter-sessions  into  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  as  the  supreme  court  of  ordinary  criminal 
jurisdiction.  A certiorari  for  this  purpose  must  granted 
on  the  application  of  a prosecutor  as  a matter  of  right ; hut 
when  applied  for  by  a uerendant,it  is  a matter  of  discretion, 
and  is  generally  refused,  unless  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances. In  o^er  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  frivolous  ap- 
peals, it  is  usual  in  statutes  which  give  summary  Jurisdiction 
to  inferior  tribunals  to  restrict,  or  altogether  take  away,  the 
right  to  a certiorari. 

CERUSE.  [Lbad,  Carbowatb  of.] 

CER\' ANTES.  [Saavkdra.] 

CKRVICOBRANCHIATA.  (Zoology.)  De  BlainviUo's 
second  order  of  hU  sub-class  Pitracep^Utphijra  lierma- 
vhrndita. 

Character  of  the  order.  Organs  of  respiration  in  a largo 
cavitv  situated  above  the  neck,  and  opening  widely  in  front. 
Head  distinct,  with  two  conical  contractile  tcniacula;  eyes 
scsailo  at  their  e.\temal  base. 

Family  I.  Hetifera. 

Organs  of  respiration  in  the  form  of  a net  on  the  plafond 
of  the  branchial  cavity. 

Genus  Patella.  (I.impot.) 

Body  more  or  less  circular,  conical  alKive,  flat  below,  and 
furnUhed  with  a largo  oval  or  round  foot,  which  is  tliick 
and  overpassed  on  tho  whole  of  its  circumference  by  the 
edges  of  the  mantle,  which  are  more  or  less  fringed.  There 
IS  a complete  series  of  vertical  membranous  plaits  in  tho 
line  of  junction  of  the  mantle  with  the  foot. 


(An'tnal  of  I'att-IU.] 

Shell  oval  or  circular,  with  an  upright  summit,  or  more 
or  less  curved  forwards.  The  cavity  simple,  and  more  or 
less  deep : the  bonier  entire  and  horizontal.  Muscular  im- 
pression narrow,  in  the  form  of  a horseshoe,  opening  for- 
wards. 

Such  is  Do  Blainville's  arrangement  and  description ; 
and,  before  we  proceed  further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert 
to  Cuvier's  remarks  upon  them.  The  latter  places  Patella 
under  his  Cyclobranchians  iCyclobranehee,  CyeJobran- 
chiata),  the  eighth  order  of  his  (Cuvier's)  Gastrop^s ; and 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  * U«>gnc  Animal'  has  the  following 
note : * M.  de  Blainvillc.  who  gives  the  name  of  Cyclo- 
brnnehee  to  the  order  under  which  he  arranges  tho  Dorides, 
makes  of  tho  three  preceding  geiieri  U^gnurella,  Emargi- 
nula  and  Pannophorux)  and  of  the  Patella,  an  order  which 
he  names  Cervicobranches,  and  which  he  divides  into  the 
Pelifircs  and  the  Brtwrhf/rres.  The  Itetiferee  are  the 
Pat-'lltF,  because  he  suppoiscs  that  they  respire  by  means  of 
a net-work  belonging  to  the  cavity  wliicn  is  above  their 
head.  1 have  found  it  im|iossiblo  to  discover  it;  nor  have 
1 boon  able  to  sec  any  otlicr  organ  of  respiration  than  the 
cordon  of  leaflets  (feuillets)  whicli  is  rarriocl  all  round  under 
the  border  of  the  nianilo.'  And  he  rofers  to  his  anatomy 
of  the  Patella  in  bis  Memoirs  on  the  MoUu*ca. 

Cuvier  thus  descrilies  the  genus:  ‘ Tho  Patella  have  the 
liody  entirely  covered  by  a shell  made  of  one  entire  piece, 
shaped  like  a widened  cone  (en  cone  ivaei).  Under  the 
edges  of  the  mantle  is  a border  (cordon)  of  small  branchial 
leiillcU  (fcuiUcts).  The  vent  and  tho  outlet  of  the  gene- 
rative organs  are  a little  to  the  right  above  the  head,  which 
is  furnisiied  with  a lai^e  and  short  proboscis,  and  two 
pointed  (cntacula,  carrying  the  eyes  at  their  external  bases. 
The  mouth  is  fleshy,  and  contains  a spiny  tongue,  which 
goes  backwards  and  is  folded  bock  deeply  in  the  interior  of 
Uiu  bo<ly.  The  stomach  is  membranous,  and  the  intestine 
b long,  delicate,  and  very  much  folde«l.  The  heart  is  for- 
wards. above  the  neck,  a little  to  tho  right.' 


G.  B.  Sowerby  (*  Genera  of  Recent  and  Fotsil  Shells  . 
says,  * there  is  no  canal  for  the  passage  of  water  to  the  bran- 
chim,  as  there  is  in  Emarsinula  and  Siphomma,  for  in  this 
genus  the  branchim  are  external,  surrounding  the  animat' 
Rang  follows  Cuvier,  and  his  description  of  the  animal 
differs  but  little  from  that  given  above.  The  thorny  tongue 
he  terms  not  inaptly  * un  long  ruban  lingual  < pineux.'  Ho 
thus  deflnos  the  ^nus.  'Animal  fumisned  with  tentacula 
and  eyes  at  their  external  bases;  branchis  formed  by  a 
cordon  of  leaflets ; shell  univalve.'  He  aflerwanls  gives  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  shell,  and  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observation : ' M.  de  Blainvillc  believus  that  he  has 
perceived  the  branchim  of  the  Patella  in  a vascular  net- 
work attached  to  the  plafond  of  a branchial  cavity.  Not 
having  been  able  to  distinguish  this  net-axirk,  we  think 
with  (Cuvier  that  the  organ  of  respiration  show.s  itself  in 
these  animals  in  the  circle  of  leaflets  which  surrounds  tho 
body  between  the  foot  and  the  mantle  as  in  the  Phyllidians.' 

l.Amarck  placed  it  among  the  Phyllidians,  and  next  to 
Chiton,  and  gave  a very  good  account  of  the  organization  of 
the  animal ; and  Deshayes,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  the 
I * Animaux  sans  Vertilbres.'  adds  to  Lamarck's  obserrations 
the  following  remarks:  ‘Till  very  lately  naturalists  had 
agreed  upon  the  proper  place  of  the  PateUa  in  the  iieries  of 
mollusks  ; to  convince  us  of  this  fact,  it  will  be  suflicicnl  if 
we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  different  methods  which  have  been 
published  since  the  system  of  Linneus.  Nevertheless,  a 
inghly  distinguished  naturalist,  M.  dc  Blainvillc,  in  his 
'Treatise  on  Sfalacology,'  has  looked  upon  this  genus  with 
views  different  from  those  entertained  by  his  predecessors. 
All  naturalists  had  admitted  without  controversy,  that  the 
small  leaflets  placed  in  the  groove  of  the  foot  and  the  mantle 
of  the  PateUa  were  true  branebim,  comparable  in  all  points 
to  tho  branchite  of  tlic  Phyllidians  and  Chitons.  It  was 
enough,  in  fact,  to  examine  these  leaflets  with  attention,  to 
be  satisfied  as  to  their  eminently  vascular  nature,  and  by  a 
natural  consequence  to  regard  them  as  a respiratory  organ 
in  a situation  which  is  common  to  other  mollusks.  M.  de 
Blainville  n‘jectcd  this  opinion,  and  peiceiving  in  the  part  of 
the  mantio  which  forms  tho  cervical  sac  sufficiently  regular 
strim,  he  regarded  this  part  os  a true  branchia  or  gill,  and 
characterized  the  genus  in  consequence  of  this  new  opinion. 
By  another  consequence  ho  changed  the  affinities  of  tlio 
genus,  out  of  which  ho  formed  at  the  end  of  tho  herma- 
phroditic mollusks,  a sinaU  particxilar  family  under  tho 
name  of  Petfera^  and  compo^  of  a single  genus — that 
now  before  us.  This  now  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  by 
M.  de  Blainvdle  demanded  an  attentive  and  serious  exami- 
nation previous  to  its  adoption.  Many  methods  present 
themselves  for  ascertaining  if,  as  this  zoologist  believed,  the 
cervical  sac  of  the  PateUa  serves  them  os  a respiratory 
organ.  We  have  compared  with  this  part  in  the  PateUa 
that  of  many  genera,  the  position  of  whose  branchial  organ 
has  never  been  doubted — that  of  tho  Calyptraa.  for  ex- 
ample; and  wo  have  recognized  a fibrous  structure  and 
strin  entirely  comparable  to  those  which  arc  seen  in  the 
PateUa.  We  have  pursued  our  comparison,  not  only  in 
‘the  mollusks  with  a patelliform  shell,  but  further  in  those 
whose  shell  is  more  or  less  Tolled  up  or  spiral ; and  in  all. 
without  exception,  we  have  found  the  upper  wall  of  tho 
cervical  sac  resembling  that  of  the  PateUa.  It  must,  then, 
be  admitted,  that  in  all  the  mollusks  which  have  evidently 
a branchia.  the  cervical  sac  fulfils,  as  in  tho  Patella,  the 
functions  of  a respiratory  organ ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  if  in  all  the  mollusks  the  cervical  sac 
does  not  serve  for  respiration,  neither  docs  it  perform  that 
function  in  the  Patella. 

'There  is  a cxirious  genus  named  Patelh'ida,  by  MM. 
Quoy  ct  Guimard.  In  these  mollusks  the  shell  is  absolutely 
like  that  of  the  PateUa,  and  the  animal  has  not  only  a ccr- 
vScal  sau,  but,  moreover,  a pectinated  branchia  on  the  right 
and  anterior  side  of  the  body ; and.  what  is  remarkable,  it 
is  depnvetl  of  those  va.sciilar  leaflets  disposed  around  the 
foot  in  the  Patella.  The  aliolition  of  these  leaflets,  as 
soon  ns  a true  pectinated  branchia  is  developed,  while  the 
^rvical  sac  undergoes  no  alteration,  and  remains  the  same 
in  both  genera,  affords,  by  n rational  induction,  the  strongest 
presumption  for  believing  that  the  leaflets  of  the  Patella 
are.  in  fact,  respiratory  organs.  These  two  metho<ls  of  in- 
duction of  which  we  have  spoken  would  of  themselves  be 
suflicient  to  combat  victoriously  the  opinion  of  M.  Blain- 
ville;  but  there  is  a thitvl  method  still  more  preferable, 
that  which  anatomical  investigation  furnishes.  When  by 
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% minute  dissection  we  have  traced  in  the  PateHa  the  prin> 
dpai  branches  of  the  vessels,  we  find  c'>ns(antly  in  the 
thickness  of  the  nf  the  lateral  parts  of  tlie  foot,  two 

lifTO  vetiscU  which  reach  ulon^  the  whole  circumference, 
ana  furnish  a stron;;  brunch  to  each  membranous  leaflet. 
This  disposition  is  like  that  which  is  seen  in  the  Chitons. 
The  vessels  which  in  the  PatcUre  arc  ctiven  off  to  the  cer* 
vital  sac  are  very  small,  and  nut  to  be  compared  with  the 
development  of  those  of  the  Ite/icet,  the  Limaret,  or  even 
of  the  Terebrxitulte  and  OrOiatlfe,  whose  respiratory  orjjan, 
though  framed  fur  breathing  water  only,  is  formed  of  a vas« 
eular  net-work  on  a tlaitened  incMiibrane.  In  the  Pcr/c///p, 
the  cervical  vessels  are  not  more  developed  than  in  the 
other  molliisks,  which,  pfMsusstng  a pectinated  branchia, 
have  also  a cervical  sac.  It  seems  to  us  that  we  may  con- 
clude from  the  preceding  ohser%'ations  that,  in  the  Po/c//<e, 
the  cervical  sac  is  not  branchial,  mid  that  the  branchin  con- 
sist of  the  floating  lamellse  between  the  borders  of  the  f<mt 
and  of  the  mantle.  Hy  a natural  consequence  then,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  reject  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Blainville, 
and  to  place  the  PuleUte  near  the  Chiluns,  forming  a small 
family  for  each  of  these  genera.' 

We  have  only  to  add.  that  recent  observations  leave  no 
doubt,  if  any  coiiid  have  exited  nfier  the  luminous  remarks 
of  LXsshayes,  that  Cuvier  and  his  followers  were  right  and 
that  M.  de  BUiiii  ille  is  wn>ng.  The  series  of  simple  laminto 
attached  within  the  circular  border  of  tho  iimntic  fulfil  the 
office  of  branrhiee,  and  to  that  end  are  endowed  with  cilia, 
which  keep  up  a perpetual  current  of  soa  water  over  them. 
This  current  flows  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  edge  over  the 
surface  of  each  branchial  lamina.  Tlie  jiosition  of  Patella, 
thcrefiire,  among  tho  Cyclobranc/tcs  (eiglith  order  of  Gas- 
tropods), where  it  was  place^l  by  Cuvier  before  this  charac- 
ter of  the  gills  of  gastropoduus  iiit>IIuHke  was  known  as  it  is 
now.  ought  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  forms  one.  among  many 
instances,  of  the  penetrating  character  of  Cuvier's  mind. 

The  following  is  Dc  Blainvillc's  ..Tangemcnt  of  the  spe- 
cies ; and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knnwle<lgc  of  tho 
genus,  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  that  has  been  proiKised, 
fl.  Species  whose  summit  is  obtuse,  vertical,  very  nearly 
mesial,  and  which  aro  conical.  — Example,  Pnletla 
vnlgcta.  I»cnlily,thc  coa.sU  of  Eiiroi>ean  seas,  common 
ill  the  channel. — N.  B.  Varieties  almost  endless. 

• 


[PaUIIii  rulgals.) 

0.  Species  a little  less  conical,  and  whose  summit  is 
placeil  a little  anterior  to  the  position  of  the  last,  with 
a slight  inclination  forwards. — Example.  Patella  deau~ 
rain.  I..ocality,  Straits  of  Magcihaens.  Falkland  Isles, 

kc. 


[PfltrlU  •Icflural.t.] 

y.  Species  w hich  are  oval,  elongated,  and  compressed  at 
the  sides.  — Example,  Patella  compre»$a.  Locality, 
Indian  Seas,  Lam. 


[Pstflta  eonpnmt.)* 
* But  see  poft,  p.  44S. 

Ko.394; 
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S.  Si>ccies  whoso  summit  is  suh  antcrior  and  very  little  do* 
vtiloped.  and  which  arc  entirely  flat  or  depressed.*— Ex 
amplo.  Patella  scutellavis. 


[PhU'IU  icitullarii.] 


t.  Depressed  species,  whose  summit  is  scarcely  indicated, 
and  wliicd)  are  much  narrow'cr  before  than  thev  are 
liehiud. — Example,  Patella  cochUaria  {Cochlear). 
Genus,  Helcion,  Dc  Monifurt. 


C Oval  sjwcios,  with  a well  marked  summit,  evidently 
inclined  forsvard  and  sub-marginal ; border  a little  con- 
vex in  the  middle. — Example,  Pa/rl/a  pectinata.  Lo- 
cality, the  Mcthtcrrnncnn  sen. 


[THU'Ua  pci'tinila.) 

ij.  Species  which  an*  oval,  delicate,  nrtcreous,  and  with  a 
festooned  border:  the  summit  still  more  marginal  and 
distinct. — Example,  Patella  cyir,f,ularia. 


(iWlrlln  cjTrbnlar^.] 


Geoifraphicilt  diilribution. — Tho  PatePce  nre  very  widely 
spread,  and  few  seas  are  w'lthout  them.  None  however  ap- 
pear to  have  been  observed  in  tho  Arctic  seas,  either  by 
Captain  Parry  (1819)  or  Captain  Ross.  The  larger  species 
are  found  princiimlly  in  warm  climates. 

Habits,  This  genus  is  one  of  those  which  has  thw 
power  of  absorbing  the  shells  of  other  tnoUusks  or  rocks, 
and  thus  forming  cavities  or  depressions  on  them.  ‘The 
Patella  cochlea*'  g,ays  Mr.  Gray,  in  hi*  interesting  paper 
on  tho  economy  of  molluscous  animaU  {Phil.  Trane.,  1833), 
‘is  often  fouml  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  lives 
almost  oxcluMvely,  attached  to  a large  spMiet  of  the  samw 
genus,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  forms  a flat  disk,  exactly 
the  sizo  of  its  mouth.  To  form  these  flat  disks  (of  which 
• CoeblMr. 
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Uwre  are  so  generally  two.  one  on  each  side  of  the  apex  of 
the  larger  Patella,  as  almost  to  form  a character  of  the  spe- 
cies), and  to  assist  in  the  increase  of  its  size,  the  anitnal 
appears  also  to  absorb  the  coralline  or  other  similar  sub- 
stances wth  which  tho  larger  shells  are  abundantly  coveretl. 
The  common  Patella  of  our  own  coast,  when  long  adherent 
to  another  shell  of  its  own  species,  to  chalk,  or  to  old  red 
aaiidhUino  or  limestone,  also  forms  for  itself  u deep  cavity  of 
tho  same  form  as  its  shell,  and  evidently  pnxluc<‘d  by  the 
disstdution  of  the  surface  to  which  it  is  affixed.’  Tliese  ob- 
servations will  strike  every  one  who  may  take  an  interest  in 
such  subjects,  and  has  opportunities  of  examination. 

The  species  are  numerous,  but  we  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  many  uf  these  will  prove  to  be  mere  varieties  when 
tho  subject  comes  to  be  deeply  investigated.  The  following 
remarks  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  and  Mr.  Gray 
will  be  read  with  iiuerest.  and  wo  could  add  to  them  from 
onr  own  observation  : ‘ Patella,"  writes  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerhy 
(Genera  of  Shells),  ‘ when  delachcfl  from  all  the  other  genera 
which  were  associated  with  it  under  that  name  by  Linncpati 
authors,  forms  still  a genus  very  comprehensive  in  num- 
bers ; and  though  well  characterise  as  a genus,  the  study  of 
it  is  rendered  extremely  difficult,  on  account  of  I he  vuriaiions 
to  which  the  species  are  liable  from  peculiarity  of  position  or 
situation.  This  obsenation  is  suggested  by  the  fact,  that 
the  P.  ctprulea  is  extremely  regular  and  thin  when  it  has 
lived  upon  the  leaves  and  stems  uf  sen-weed : and.  on  the 
contrary,  irregular  when  attached  to  the  root*.  We  have 
also  rca.son  to  believe  that  a like  difference  of  situation  is  the 
cause  of  the  great  difference  in  character  l«lween  P.  com-- 
jiressa  and  P.  miniata ; but  wc  are  confident  that  they 
ought  to  be  consi>lere«l  as  varieties  of  the  same,  for  we  pos-sess 
specimens  in  which,  from  the  vertex  to  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  margin,  the  chamclors  arc  those  of  P.  compresfa, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  sumo  identical  specimen  is  in- 
disputably a well  characterised  P.  minmta ; it  U remark- 
able tliat  Lamarck  should  have  obscrveil  the  same  fact,  hut 
considers  it  in  some  measure  incxplicahlo.'  Mr.  Gray,  in 
the  memoir  abo^'e  quoted,  thus  C4>ntributos  to  this  branch  of 
the  subject : * When  a Patella  or  a Crrpiiiula  has  attached 
itself  to  the  flat  surface  of  a rock  or  the  leaf  of  a large  y«c»r, 
the  base  of  its  shell  is  flat  and  its  mouth  roundish  : when  it 
adheres  to  a concave  surface,  such  os  the  cavity  of  im  old 
shell,  the  base  becomes  flattened  and  convex  inlcrnaliy: 
and  when  it  fixes  itself  on  the  njimd  stalk  uf  fx/ucue,  (he 
sides  become  compressed  so  as  in  sonic  muasuro  to  clasp  the 
stem,  and  the  lateral  portions  of  tlie  base  prnjoct  l>c)ouu  the 
front  and  hinder  parts  to  such  an  extent  that  when  placed 
on  A fla^  surface  it  rocks  bai'kwards  and  forwanls.  Scteral 
nominal  species  of  these  and  allied  genera  depend  on  vari- 
ations in  the  shape  of  the  shell,  caused  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  animal  to  surfaces  of  ihfi*erent  fbnus;  thus  the  Patella 
fiellucida  of  Montagu  is  synonymous  with  the  P.  aerutea  of 
the  same  author,  the  former  having  been  founded  on  speci- 
Tnons  taken  from  the  stalk,  and  the  latter  on  individuals  ob- 
tained from  the  flattened  frond  of  the  fucua,  un  which  the 
species  usually  takes  up  its  alK>do : it  is  indeed  by  no  means 
rare  to  find  KjiccirDens  in  which  tho  animal  has  moved  from 
one  of  these  positions  to  the  other,  and  in  such  cases  the 
shell  represents  P.  ct^ulea  and  the  base  P.  pellucida,  or 
rice  reraS.  Tho  same  change  takes  place  with  regard  to 
P.  miniata  and  P.  cumprcua,  I have  in  my  coUeclkm  a 
specimen  of  this  latter  shell,  which  is  P.  miniata  at  the 
top,  it  having  in  its  youth  lived  on  the  frond  of  a large  Cape 
fucue ; it  afterwards  removod  to  the  stem  and  hecamo  com- 
ressed.  and  conscrjuontly  is  in  this  part  the  P.  rumpreiaa , 
ut  by  some  accident  it  was  again  induced  to  change  its 
aituation.  and  removing  to  a flat  surface,  the  oilgo  of  tho 
mouth  expanded,  and  it  licc-ime  a second  lime  P.  miniata, 
or  perhaps  what  may  bo  called  by  some  authors  P.  sacclia- 
rina,  as  this  also  appears  to  be  a conical  variety  of  the  samo 
ti)XK-ies.  I^marrk  has  dchcril>e<!  a similar  >pecimcn ; and 
Mr.  Sowerby.  in  hU  Genera  of  Shells,  has  figurc«l  an  ex- 
ample of  this  species  showing  the  twoMiatcs.  In  like  man- 
ner the  Crepiilula  porceituna,  when  applied  to  a Hat  surface, 
has  un  expanded  bu»vo  iiml  a llat(eiu!<l  nmurhp;  hut  when 
adherent  to  a convex  body,  such  as  the  stem  of  a sen-wced, 
or  (as  frequently  happens)  tu  the  buck  of  another  shell  of 
the  samo  species,  the  animal  being  pressed  into  tho  cavity, 
tho  inner  lip  lieoomes  runcavo.  and  the  sides  of  the  aperture 
are  contructed ; in  this  statu  the  shell  is  called  by  some 
autlmrs  C./orniaita. 

• Wiiea  the  sheila  of  this  family  ore  adherent  to  irregular 


surfaces,  they  adapt  their  margins  to  the  irregularities  with 
which  they  meet.  1 have  several  specimens  from  the  coast 
of  Devonshire,  having  one  or  more  processes  on  their  sides, 
which  fitted  into  boles  in  the  rock  to  which  I found  them 
atlachoil : and  such  Changes  are  the  more  remarkable,  as 
some  specimens  are  seen  constantly  moving  from  place  to 
place,  whilst  others  appear  to  remain  for  a long  time  fixed 
in  one  spot;  and  even  those  that  arc  thus  stationary  in  the 
young  state  constantly  elevate  the  margins  of  their  shells 
when  the  tide  is  low.  I have  also  a specimen  of  Siplionaria 
gigas,  exhibiting  in  a great  degree  a similar  adaptation  of 
its  edges  to  the  form  of  the  rock  un  which  it  grew.' 

Patella  has  been  found  principally  on  rocky  roosts,  stones, 
and  shells,  at  a depth  ranging  from  the  surface  to  thirty 
fathoms. 

Food. — Furi  and  other  aea-weeds.  in  the  separation  and 
comminution  of  which  their  rosp-like  tongues  are  probably 
highly  active. 

Before  wo  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  fossil 
Patella,  it  muy  be  expected  that  wc  should  say  a word  of 
the  allied  genera,  as  far  as  shape  uf  shell  goes,  Siphonaria, 
und  Pnielloida.  Tbu'«o  differ  strongly  in  their  organization 
from  Patella,  for  instead  of  having  a circle  of  brancliial 
lamins  like  that  genus,  they  have  a single  pectinated 
braiicbia  on  tho  right  side.  ’To  these  Mr.  Gray  adds  the 
genus  Loitia,  which,  a.s  ho  (loc.  cit)  obsurves,  * must  lie  ex- 
tremely (icrplexing  m those  systcinatists  who  attend  only  to 
(he  farm  of  the  shell  without  paying  any  regard  to  its  animal 
inhabitant.  Tho  shells  of  Patella  and  Lottia  do  not  in  the 
least  differ  in  external  farm,  and  yet  their  animals  belong  to 
very  diffcnuu  orders,  the  one  having  the  hranchim  placed 
round  the  foot,  as  in  tho  chitons,  and  the  other  baring 
them  placed  on  the  side  of  tho  ne<!k,  like  the  f’lMurc/Zrc, 
from  which  indeecd  it  chiefly  differs  in  having  only  one 
hranchia."  This  description,  by  the  wav,  accords  with  the 
genus  Patelloidaoi  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  fBATEtLOiDEA.] 

The  genus  Scutella,  brought  homo  hy  Mr.  Cuming  from 
the  I’neific  Ocean,  and  describetl  by  Mr.  Broilorip  in  the 
‘Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  for  1811,*  part 
should  hero  lie  mentioned.  There  is  no  doubt  (hut  the 
animal  is  marine ; but  unfortunatiHy  none  of  the  soft  parts 
were  found,  though  the  shells  were  in  vury  fine  condition  ; 
and,  as  wo  have  seen,  it  is  difficult  in  their  atisencc  to  fix 
the  precise  phice  of  the  shell. 

Generic  Character, — Shell  ancjliform,  shining  within. 
Apex  posterior,  central,  involute.  Muscular  impressions 
two.  oblong-ovate,  lateral.  Aperture  large,  ovale. 

This  genus.  acci*nling  to  Brxxlehp,  appears  to  bo  inter- 
mediate between  Ancyhte  and  Patella,  while  (he  aspect  of 
the  buck  sometimes  nutiimls  the  observer  of  I^aviceUa  or 
Crepidula.  Its  place,  he  observes,  will  most  probably  bo 
among  the  CyctobranchcK  Cuvier.  Tho  two  muscular 
impressions  arc  situated  on  each  side  of  tho  interior,  a little 
Ixilow  the  summit:  while  in  Vatrlln  they  nearly  Kunoiind 
the  internal  circumference  uf  the  same  part  of  the  shell. 
The  aperture  is  j;cneruJly  surrounded  by  a margin  : and 
the  afiex,  which  in  Ann/lus  is  oblique,  is  central  though 
poslefior. 

Fossil  Patella. 

Doshayes,  in  Ihs  Tahles,  gives  104  living  sjjccies  and  10 
fossil  (tertiary);  one  fossil  s)>ecie8.  Patella  equnlis,  now 
living  in  the  Kuro|R>aii  ocean,  in  the  English  crag  (pliocene 
pcriiMl  of  Lyell),  two  at  Dax  and  one  at  Valogncs.  G. 
Sowerby  says  that  tho  foeisil  spi^cics  arc  not  numerous,  and 
that  they  occur  in  tho  great  o ditc,  in  the  lias,  and  per- 
haps  in  the  Oxford  clay  und  elmlk  marl  uf  the  secondary 
series;  in  the  calcaire  grossier,  und  probably  in  the  l.«ondun 
clay  of  the  tertiary  fu-rics ; und  also  in  the  crag  of  the 
diluvian  formation.  De  la  Bi*che  gives  the  following  as 
being  found  among  the  organic  remains  in  blue  marls  of 
the  south  of  France  : Patella  ridgafaf  J.atn.;  P.Ifonardii, 
Payrandeau  (analogous  l<»  the  cxisling  species),  also  in  tho 
calcaire  inoellon ; P.  umht-lla,  Latu.  (also  un  analogue), 
and  also  in  the  calcaire  niwllmi ; P.  glabra,  Desbayes, 
Paris.  Among  the  organic  remains  of  the  cretaceous  group 
he  enumerates  P.  ovalia.  Nils,  from  Balsbcrg,  Scania ; an 
iindutermiiietl  species  from  the  lower  green  sand  of  Sussex, 
Mantcll.  ami  anotlicr  from  the  lower  green  sand  of  Wilts, 
I,<«i84hile.  In  the  o'dilic  group  lie  places  P.  latiftimn. 
Sow.  Oxford  clay,  Yorks,  and  mid.  and  S.  of  Englaml ; 
P,  riigosa.  Sow.  forc-t  inarhle,  tnid.  and  S.  of  Knglavid 
ami  ANvriuaudy  j i\  Ucvin,  Sow,  Ua*i  tuid.  aud  S.  e(  £ng-> 
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Innil : P.fntn,  slato  : P.an.'yloidi*i,%ovi, 

AocMV,  Wilts;  I’.fiitmi,  Sow.  same  locality ; 
P.  d{S:r>'h1rM,  Sohliit.  lus,  (tundershofen  ; nnd  P.  papy- 
r-xcca,  Oolilt'.  lias,  The  {fniuwacke  ifroup,  accord* 

iiii(  to  the  same  aulhur,  ahonU  P.  Septuni,  Goldf.  Kifel, 
P.  primiy^nu.  Q^AAi.  PfalVrulh  ; P.t  couica,  Wahl. 
Kiiniekujle,  Wc>>ro«otlua ; P.f  Wahl.  Ulanda, 

We-jtro^olhia ; P.  f eor.rt^itrif'o,  Wulil.  MosseberK,  Stc., 
\Ve»troj»(>ihin ; and  an  uiKlotenmned  species,  Keswick,  and 
rear  Kirby  Lonsdale,  Phil. 

Bill  the  fyssil  » •olo^jj.si  will  do  well  carofully  to  examine 
many  of  these  so  callctl  speeies.  Some  of  them  arc  marked 
n itli  a ? by  the  authors,  anil  wo  have  seen  how  liable  to  de- 
cepiiviii  those  wlio  build  Ujion  the  shape  and  structure  of  the 
shell  [ilono  nr*;,  even  wtum  •■Xiinuiiin.tj  tlie  shell#  of  rei’cni 
species.  The  examples  nb*>vc  Kiven  of  nioliusks  witli  shells 
nearly  idcntiral,  but  of  very  dilforenl  organization,  should 
bo  homo  iu  nnnd  by  iho  ge*d(^tst,  when  ho  would  draw 
coiiclusioiis  as  to  the  aj;o,  condition,  or  lormalion  of  a 
struiuiTi,  from  llie  shells  contained  therein. 

Family  2.  Branc/ii/era. 

Orcfnr.s  of  respiration,  two  largo  equal  pcctinatcfl 
brauchieo. 

Genu?.  Fityttrelia. 

The  FitsureiifV,  which  Cuvier  places  among  the  Sf'uti- 
i/raurhfs,  his  seventh  order  of  G.istropod#.  have  a largo 
lleshy  disk  or  fo»it  Wncalh  the  helly.  like  llie  Patella,  and 
a conical  sindl  fixed  upon  the  mi*Mle  of  the  back,  but  not 
always  entirely  covering  it,  f*»r  tlii#  shell  is  pierced  at  its 
sunmnt  with  n siimll  apertur*’,  genorully  ov^l,  which,  ac* 
cording  to  Cuvier,  servo#  ui  tbo  sumo  time  as  a passage  lor 
the  w ater  necessary  to  respiration  unrl  a#  an  outlet  fur  the 
excrements.  This  aiierture  penetrate#  into  the  cavity  of 
the  braiichitp  situated  on  the  fore  part  of  the  back,  and  in 
the  iHjttora  of  which  the  vent  discharges  itself.  This  cavity 
is,  besides,  wulcly  o|K*ned  above  tlio  head,  Tliere  is  on 
each  side,  symmetrically  disposed,  a pectinated  braiichia  or 
gill.  The  tentacula  arc  conical,  at  the  external  bases  of 
which  the  eyes  arc  siluatc<i.  The  sides  of  the  foot  are 
fringed  with  niaments.  Mr.  Gray,  in  iho  inoinoir  above 
quoted,  says,  ‘In  the  young  state  of  tho  Fi'yiiurdla:,  the 
hole  by  which  the  ficces  pass  out  of  the  shell  is  placed  a 
little  in  front  of  its  recurved  and  spiral  apex  ; in  Itiis  stale 
it  has  been  formed  into  a genus  under  tho  names  of  Rimuln 
and  Puucturella,  But  a#  tho  animal  grows,  the  hole  en- 
larges in  size  backwards,  and  the  true  apex  being  absorbed, 
the  hole  appears  in  the  adult  shell  to  be  placed  on  tho  tip. 
and  in  some  species  even  to  extend  behind  it.' 

'Hie  muscular  impression  is  in  the  form  of  a horseshoe, 
with  the  opening  in  front. 


(SlisUwf  FUintrUa.} 

l>c  Blainvillo  thus  arrange?  the  genus: 

Spec:es  whlcli  have  tho  middle  part  of  tho  borders  of 
tlie  o]H-*ning  exfinvaled  as  it  were,  w)  that  when  placed 
upon  H tlut  surfure.  they  onlv  touch  it  at  their  ex- 
tromitic#  —Example,  i'YwurW^a  uimbo$a. 


(FUvunUs  alsibOA.] 


Deshayes  observes  that  the  synonymy  of  this  species  aai 
been  very  faulty  from  the  time  of  Linnaus  downwards; 
ami  ho  remarks  that  three  species  arc  confounded  under 
PatfUa  nimb<>sa  in  the  twelAh  edition  of  the  * Svatema 
Natura*.'  Deshayes  adds  that  the  species  was  named  in 
Lamarck's  collectiun,  and  that  he  has  s«.‘cn  it,  and  therefore 
knows  what  Lamarck  meant  by  his  FiM^urella  nimbusa. 
The  figure  from  which  our  cut  is  taken,  that  of  Martini,  I., 
t.  xi , f.  91-92,  is  one  of  those  references  w hich  Deshayes 
would  leave  untouched  as  indicating  the  species. 

Species  rooro  depressed,  &c.,  vi  that  when  placed  upon 
a Hat  surface,  tho  extremities  are  raised,  forming  a 
kind  of  canal. — Example,  Finureita  Totea,  l^ocauty* 
Guiana,  &c. 


y.  Conical  species  with  hiirizoiital  borders.*— Example^ 
FiisureUa  Grteca.  Loculiiy,  Mediterranean  and  At* 
Untie. 


[Fi««urrllA  Orvet.] 

Geographical  Ditiribution,  HabitM,^r.. — Much  tho  same 
as  those  of  Patella.  Like  that  genus,  Fieaurtlla  ia  littoral, 
and  has  been  found  at  depths  ranging  from  the  surface  to 
twenty-Ave  fathoms. 

Fossil  FissuREU,iE. 

G.  B.  Sowerby  says  that  a few  fosNil  spf*cies  arc  found  in 
tho  truly  marine  formations  above  tho  clmlk.  Deshaves,  in 
his  Tables,  enumerates  33  living  specie#  and  8 fissil  (ter* 
tiary).*  Of  these,  Pissurellep  (Iraca,  enstaria,  and  tieg/ecia, 
be  states  to  be  both  living  (the  two  former  in  the  European 
and  Indian  oceans,  and  the  latter  in  the  Mediterranean) 
and  fossil,  in  tho  pliocene  (all  three)  and  mioecne  (the  two 
latter)  neriods  of  Lycll,  (Sicily,  Italy  in  the  aub-Apennino 
bods,  Engli#h  crag,  and  Touraine).  He  menuons  three 
Sicilian  s|)ocie9,  three  Italian  (sub-Apennine  bed#),  one  in  the 
English  crag,  two  at  Dax,  two  in  Touraine.  two  at  Angers, 
and  four  at  Paris.t  The  Fissurella  Noarhina  of  Dosliavcs, 
Patella  Noaehina  of  Lyell,  is  living  in  the  Northern  Scus, 
and  found  fossil  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  It  ap|>cars  to  be 
between  a Fiemrelia  and  an  Emarginula,  and  it  is  not  ira- 
possiblo  that  it  may  be  a Fissurella  in  a young  state. 

Geuera,  Emarginula. 

Parmopborua. 

Cuvior  observes  that  tho  Emarginules  have  exactly  the 
same  structure  as  tho  Fissurella,  with  this  exception,  that 
the  former,  instead  of  tho  aperture  at  the  apex  ox  the  shell, 
have  in  their  mantle  and  shell  a small  slit  or  notch  at  their 
anterior  border,  which  opens  into  tho  branchial  cavity.  The 
borders  of  the  mantle  envelop  and  cover  a great  portion  of 
those  of  the  shell. 

The  eyes  are  situated  upm  a tubercle  at  the  external 
bases  of  the  conical  tcntacuiu.  The  edges  of  the  foot  are 

• Mr  O,  It.  Siiw.*tl»y,  111  t>«*  Pi»rV  Oip  1‘i’ViWiiii'i  i.f  Ui'- 

eiMlKM;i>-ly  fvt  isat,  'li  wr&W*  S7  n««  >pp<'r*<  Uru'iciit  tioinc  by  Mr.  C'luti.stj:, 
T«»  uilH't*  arp  alun  ib^rv  nf«r<!^.  nfukiitr  adtliiwiiAi 

t Tii«  bracket  lUsl  ull  tUe«e  uumb*  >■  i&c lutex 
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turnuhed  with  a row  of  filaments.  G.  B.  Sowerby  observes 
that  * the  animal  of  the  Ft^^urella  is  very  nearly  related  to 
that  of  Emarginula,  as  the  shell  is  to  the  limargintUa 
itself ; the  8ssure  in  the  anterior  mar|;in  of  the  latter  serving 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  perforation  in  the  vertex  of  the 
former.  One  difference  however  is  peculiarly  observable, 
which  is  that  in  Emarginulu  the  vertex  is  directed  poste- 
riorly. contrariwise  to  Uiat  of  t'isiurella  ; fur  Lamarck  is 
mistaken  in  speaking  of  the  notch  or  6ssurc  in  the 
e<lgo  of  £rmir^iRu^  os  posterior.'  Of  Farmophorus 
Cuvier  says  that,  like  the  EmargtnultP,  iU  shell  is  covered 
for  a considerable  portion  by  the  tumed-up  edges  of  the 
mantle  ; this  shell  he  describes  as  oblong,  sligbily  conical, 
and  without  hole  or  notch.  The  branchiir  and  the  rest  of 
the  organs  are  the  same  as  they  arc  in  the  two  preceding 
genera.  G.  B.  Sowerby  thus  writes  u]ion  this  point  (Genera 
of  Shells): — ‘ Emarginula  more  nearlv  related  to  Fi$- 
turelh  than  to  PateUa,  inasmuch  as  its  Oranchue  are  not 
external,  and  the  little  fissure  or  notch  in  the  anterior  edge 
is  only  the  termination  of  a narrow  canal,  that  ser>'es  the 
same  purpose  in  this  shell  as  the  perforation  in  the  sum- 
mit of  Fisturella.  It  is  observable  that  Lamarck  has  place<l 
Emargtrtiiia  next  to  without  seeming  to  have 

remarked  the  very  great  resemblance  of  the  animals  to  each 
other;  we  have  thought  ourselves  justified,  both  by  the  cha- 
racters of  the  shells  and  of  the  animals,  in  uniting  them ; 
this  may  be  objected  to  perhaps  on  account  of  the  great  dif- 
ference in  general  form  : but  we  answer  that  there  are  some 
species  of  Lamarckian  Eniargtnulte,  one  of  which  we  have 
figtuHrd,  which  approach  very  nearly  to  BlainvUlc's  Parmo- 
phorus  in  shape.  Another  objection  may  arise  from  the 
apparent  want  of  the  anterior  fissure  in  Parmffphorut,  but 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  anterior  edge  of  the  shell  is  always 
somewhat  emarginale,  while  in  the  situation  of  the  brancha, 
the  anterior  fissure  in  the  mantle  of  the  animal,  and  m the 
position  of  the  vertex  in  the  shell,  they  exactly  rescrohlo 
each  Ollier ; we  therefore  consider  the  Parmojihori  of  Btam- 
villo  and  Lamarck  as  elongated  and  compressed  A'/nar* 
gmulee.'  Deshayes,  in  his  edition  of  Lamarck  (Ie36),  thus 
expresses  his  opinion : — 'Cuvier  was  the  first  who  gave  ana- 
tomical details  of  the  genus  Emarginula,  and  he  made  it 
appear  bow  much  analogy  existed  between  it  and  Fitiuretla, 
There  exists,  neverthcle>s.  between  these  two  genera  suffi- 
cient differences  to  worrant  their  continuance  in  systematic 
arrangement.  But  it  is  not  so  with  regard  to  Parmophoru». 
M.  de  Blainville,  to  whom  wc  owe  this  last  genus,  and  who 
was  the  first  to  make  tho  animal  known,  bad  judiciously 

rreennoeived  the  necessity  of  its  junction  with  Emarginula. 

n Ikct.  not  only  have  the  animals  of  the  two  genera  a per- 
fect analogy,  and  not  onlv  can  they  l»e  with  difficulty  distin- 
guished m some  casrfts  and  in  some  sporics.  but  the  shells 
thomselves,  as  might  have  been  supnosed  d priori,  offer 
some  passages  from  tho  one  genus  to  the  other,  the  number 
of  which  will  be  augmented  by  new  roscan  hes.  When  we 
have  iKifore  us  a fairly  complete  series  of  living  and  fossil 
s|>e<‘ies  belonging  to  the  two  genera,  the  following  observa- 
tions occur: — The  two  fossil  species  of  Pannophorua  l\avc 
no  trace  of  a marginal  notch  t PKtrmnpkortn  Awtralia  has 
the  anterior  Iwrder  a little  depressed  in  the  middle,  and 
within  the  shell  is  to  be  seen,  c>^rrcspunding  with  this  de- 
pression. a small  crest  indicating  the  separation  of  the 
mantle.  Among  the  species  of  Flmarginuhf  brought  homo 
^ MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  there  is  one  w Inch  they  name 
Parmopho'ida,  and  which  would  seem  to  be  entirely  deprived 
of  a marginal  notch.  In  the  iSubrmargmula  of  M.  de 
Blainville,  tho  shells  have  no  longer  this  notch,  but  they 
have  within  a deep  riilge  {tiilon)  in  the  place  of  it  In 
other  species,  as  in  Emarginuht  rubrn  of  Lamarck  and  E. 
elffiant  of  M.  Defraiice,  the  small  Ulterior  ridge  is  termi- 
nated on  the  border  by  n very  short  notch,  and  from  this 
commencement  to  the  termination  of  the  series  of  species  we 
see  this  notch  become  deeper  and  deeper,  and  change  at 
last  into  a deep  slit,  occupying  one  half  of  tho  height  of  the 
shell.'  After  dwelling  upon  the  differences  of  the  shells  in 
other  points  of  external  form,  M.  Deshayes  observes  that 
the  general  aspect  of  the  shells  leads  the  zoologist  to  sepa- 
rate the  genera,  while  the  structure  of  the  animals  tends  to 
fu>c  them  into  one.  and  thus  concludes—*  M.  Sowerby  bus 
come,  as  wc  have  bt'fore  said,  to  this  conclusion,  and  in  his 
•*  Genera  of  Sliclls’’  has  united  the  A«/n?io/*Aori  to  tho 
Kmarifinula.  This  example  uiU  without  doubt  be  followed 
by  other  zoologiats.' 

W.e  eaUrely  agree  in  lliis  conclusion,  and  consider  tho 


following  arrangement  of  Do  Blainville's  as  merely  arbi- 
trary*, and  cadculated  to  assist  the  concbologist  and  foasil 
zoologist  in  bis  subdivision  of  this  moUusojus  form. 


Emarginula. 


[Aoin&t  wf  UmaiKiBula.] 


(Shell  af  Emaisloula  (£•  ewsie*).] 

o.  Species  whose  notch  is  in  the  middle  of  the  back  of 
the  shell,  and  far  from  reaching  the  edge.  {Rimula  f 
or  Rimuhtire  f of  Dcfrance). — Example,  Emarginula 
Btainviltii. 


[EmargittuU  BUIoviUlLj 


j3.  Compressed  species,  whose  anterior  bonier  is  deeply 
notched,  and  the  summit  strongly  murkod  (Lea  En^ 
iailUi). — Example,  Emarginula  Finura. 


(Kinarginulft  PUfan.] 

4t,  oatural  : S,cn&zaiA^I  e.  n;»cuiS<‘d.  the  •hell  turoeil  iip,  altoBiitg  iIm 
kuiubI  in  >1111. 

y.  Species  still  more  compressed,  whose  anterior  border  is 
only  bent  into  a gutter,  and  whose  summit  is  still  evi- 
dent ( Subemarginulee). — Example,  Emarginula  Emar^ 
ginuta. 


[Emarginula  Emargin»U.j 


i.  Species  very  much  depressed  ; the  summit  very  little 
developetl  and  prmmedian,  with  a small  notch,— Ex- 
ample, Emarginula  depressa. 


[EmjT((innln 


Parmopborus  {Scutum  of  De  Moiitfort). 
Example, Syn.  c/on^n/uz.  Po- 
teila  ambixua,  Lmn. ; Localities,  Sca«  of  New  Hol- 
land and  IScw  Zealand. 
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[P«nooplK>nu 


IInbit$,  <'^c.—Emarsinuta  and  ParmofAorus  are  littoral 
titicil»  like  patella,  and  their  habits  arc  similar  to  those  of 
thu  last-named  genus.  Entar^inula  has  been  found  at  i 
depths  ranging  from  the  surface  to  eleven  futliuins. 

Fossil  Emarginul.k  and  Paumophori. 

C.  B.  Sowerby,  ‘ Genera  of  Recent  and  Fossil  ShelU,” 
observes  that  the  fossil  Euutrgiuu^ee  arc  scarce.  ' They 
oi.-cur,‘  adds  that  author.  * in  the  calcuiie  grnsnirr  and  its 
contemporary  strata:  in  the  crag  of  SiilTilk,  Essex,  and 
Norfolk  : and  in  the  Bath  oolite.  They  are  very  elegant 
liUlc  fossils,  particularly  Lamarck's  E.  clyjicatu.  We  can- 
not consider  his  ParmujJiorut  elongniuK  as  a s[H-(-ics  of  this 
genus,  for  its  vortex  is  anterior,  as  its  niu'oular  impri.‘s^ion 
demonstrates  ; consequently  we  find  in  it  no  murk  of  a canal 
at  either  end  : it  must  therefore  be  classed  with  Patella.' 

Emarginiila. — Deshayes.  in  bis  tables,  gives  seven  living 
sjiecies  and  eleven  fossil  tlertiary),  one  E.  fi-imra,  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  European  and  Meililerranean  Seas,  fossil  in 
the  crag  at  Bordeaux  and  Dux,  and  at  Paris  ( Pliocene.  Mio- 
cene, and  Eocene  poriiKls  of  Lyell).  De  la  Bcrhe  enume- 
rates two  in  the  blue  murU  uf  the  South  of  France,  namely, 
one  closely  approaching  E.  Jissura  of  Lamarck  and  E. 
reticulnla  of  Sowerby.  In  the  cretaceous  group  ho  gives 
two,  E.  Saactee  Catherituc  and  E.  peloffica,  both  from 
Rouen.  In  the  oolitic  group  he  records  one  species,  E.  sea- 
lant, Sowerby,  from  the  great  oolite  at  Ancliff,  Wills. 
Deshayes,  in  his  edition  of  Lamarc.k  (lt>3G),  enumerates 
eleven  living  species,  and  Ave  found  only  in  the  fossil  state, 
namclv,  £«coA/u/aand  E.  elypeata,  Lamarck,  from  Grignon; 
E.  rntliala,  I.4imarck,  from  Parnes  ; and  E.  elegant  and 
E.  clathraia.  Deshayes,  the  Arst  from  Paris  and  Valogncs, 
and  thu  other,  a rare  species,  from  Parnca. 

Parmoi^AorMv.— Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  gives  two  living 
and  two  fossil  species  (tertiary),  one  from  Touraino  (Mio- 
cene period  of  Lyell) ; and  he  enumerates  two  from  the 
Crag,  three  from  Touraine,  three  from  Angers,  Avo  from 
Pans,  two  from  Vnlognes.  In  his  edition  of  Lamarck,  ho 
notes  two  species  only  as  fossil,  one  P.  elongatus,  Lamarck, 
with  a variety,  from  Grignon,  and  the  other  P.  anguslus, 
!>o>haves.  from  Paris, 

CEkVUS.  [Dbrr.] 

CESAROTTI,  MELCHIORKE,  born  at  Padua  in 
May,  1 730.  studieil  in  the  seminary  uf  that  city,  ami  showcil 
from  his  early  youth  a great  taste  fur  learning,  and  espe- 
cially fur  philological  studies.  In  17G2  he  was  appointed 
preceptor  of  the  children  of  the  patrician  Grimuni  at  Venice, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Sackvillc,  who  in- 
formed him  of  the  appearance  of  Ossian's  jxicras  recently 
published  by  Maepherson.  Cesavotti  was  so  struck  by  their 
peculiarity  and  the  novelty  of  the  style,  that  be  resolved  on 
translating  Ossian  into  Italian  blank  verse,  which  ho  ef- 
fected with  the  assistance  of  Sackville.  He  dedicated  his 
traniilation  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  caused  un  elegant  edi- 
tion of  it  to  bo  printed  at  his  own  expense  at  Padua,  2 vols., 
8vo.,  1763,  and  made  a present  of  it  to  the  author.  Without 
discussing  the  merit  of  those  pooms,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  1 
Cesnrotti's  translation  is  a Ano  specimen  of  Italian  versi- 
Acalion,  being  harmonious  and  fluent,  and  in  many  ]>arts  ; 
highly  poetical.  He  broke  through  the  (umeness  into  ; 
wliich  Italian  poetry  had  sunk  for  more  tlian  a century  be- 
(<irc  him,  and  gave  the  example  of  a new  style  and  a bolder 
flight  of  imagination.  Ccsurotti  however  was  not  of  a mind 
likdv  to  be  rustraiiied  withia  rational  bounds.  HU  bio- 


grapher Ugoni  observes  that,  like  (he  son  of  a miser,  who 
often  runs  to  tbo  opposite  extreme  of  prodigality,  Cesa- 
ruUi,  born  in  a country,  then  stationary  in  learning,  and 
brought  up  among  writers  tame  and  timid  in  their  investi- 
gations, seems  to  have  determined  on  breaking  through  all 
thu  boundaries  of  ?i.nguacc,  taste,  and  composition,  and  at- 
tempting to  cffticl  a complete  revolution  in  literature.  His 
language  is  full  of  neologisms,  and  he  had  the  hardihood  to 
assert  his  preference  of  Ossian's  poems  to  those  of  Homer. 
He  utlempleil  a version,  or,  as  he  called  it,  a reform  of  the 
Iliad,  which  he  styled  * La  Morte  di  Ettoro,'  in  which  ho 
took  such  liberties  with  his  text,  that  it  may  be  consider*  <1 
as  a parody  rather  than  a translation.  A caricature  appua.cd 
at  Rome,  representing  the  head  of  Homer  placed  on  thu 
shoulders  of  a French  dandy,  with  the  legend  ‘ Translation 
of  Homer.'  Cesarotti  wrote  some  preliminary  disserta- 
tiuns  illustrative  of  the  same  poem,  in  which  he  displays 
much  erudition  and  sounder  criticism  than  in  his  version. 
His  ' Saggio  della  Filosofia  ilelle  Lingue  applicata  alia  Lin- 
gua Italiana,'  Padua.  1 7b5,  U perhaps  his  best  critical  and 
philosophical  work.  Ho  contends  fur  the  necessity  of  tho 
w ritten  language  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  ideas,  in- 
ventions, discoveries,  and  new  wants  and  habits.  The  aca- 
demy of  La  Crusca  was  half  inclined  at  one  time  (o  agree 
with  (he  author,  but  veneration  for  purism  and  precedent 
prevailed  among  the  members  of  (hat  learned  body.  Count 
Gulcani  Napione  wrote,  chiefly  in  reply  to  C^esaruUi,  his 
work.  * Dell*  Uso  e dei  Pregi  della  Lingua  Italiana,'  to  which 
Cesarotti  answered  by  liis  ‘ Riscbiariinenti  Apologetici  so- 
pra  alcunc  Teurio  Preliminari,  e sul  Francesismu.'  The 
whole  of  this  controversy  may  prove  intcrcsting'to  those  who 
wish  to  form  a clear  idea  of  the  disputes  concerning  loii- 
gunge,whirh  have  formed  aconsidurabic  portion  oftho  Italian 
literature  of  our  ago.  Cesarotti  was  appointed  by  the  Vene- 
tian senate  to  tho  chair  uf  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Padua.  In  his  quality  of  secretary  (o  the  academy  of 
Padua,  he  wrote,  from  1730  till  (798,  *R«lasiotii  Acade- 
micbe,’  in  which  he  gave  at  the  end  of  every  year  an  ab- 
stract of  the  memoirs  read  by  the  members  of  that  bodv ; 
and  also  'Elogi  di  alcuue  Academici,'  among  which  the 
most  interesting  is  that  of  Abate  Oliva,  the  author  of  tho 
‘ Zoologia  Adrialica.*  The  * Epistolaiio,'  or  voluminous  cor- 
respondence of  Cesarotti,  was  published  in  6 vols.,  8vo., 
Florence,  1811.  In  1807  Cesarotti  went  to  Milan,  to  depre- 
cate tlie  wrath  uf  Napoleon  against  his  countrymen  of  Padua, 
who  had  shown  some  disposition  to  resist  the  conqueror. 
Napoleon,  who  was  a great  admirer  of  Cesarotti's  Ossian, 
received  him  in  a very  friendly  manner,  made  him  a knight 
of  the  iron  crown,  and  bestowed  a pension  upon  biro.  Cesa- 
rotti  in  return  set  about  writing  tho  praises  of  his  patron  in 
a poetical  composition,  which  ho  styled  ‘ Pronca.’  tho  object 
of  which  is  to  show  that  Napoleon  was  the  envoy  of  Provi- 
dence. The  coniposiiiun  is  cold,  full  of  allegories  and  meta- 
physical abstractiuns,  and  the  style  is  turgid.  The  ' Pronea* 
was  a still-born  work,  and  iu  naine  is  now  only  remembered 
among  tho  many  specimens  of  the  flattery  and  senility  of 
the  Italian  literary  men  in  Napoleon's  time. 

Cesarotti  died  on  November  4. 1808.  His  private  character 
was  simple  and  amiable;  he  was  a man  of  regular  habits, 
indefatigable  in  his  studies,  courteous  to  his  visiters,  friendly 
to  those  alM>ut  him,  and  much  beloved  by  bis  pupils.  He 
translated  several  orations  of  Demosthenes,  Isocrates,  ^Vs- 
chincs,  Lysias,  and  other  Greek  writers,  and  also  Juvenal. 
Ills  essays  and  dissertations  arc  numerous.  His  works  were 
collected  and  published  in  42  vols.  8vo.,  Pisa,  1809  ; tbo 
editors  of  the  ‘Classic!  Italiani' published  a selection  of 
them  in  4 vols.  8vo.,  Milan,  1820. 

CESSION.  When  an  ecclesiastical  person  accepts  a 
second  beneAce  or  dignitv  in  the  church,  which  is  incom- 
patible by  law  with  that  which  he  previously  held,  the  latter 
is  said  to  be  void  by  cession.  Tins  avoidance  takes  place 
tpso  facto  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  second  beneAce  ; and 
tne  patron  may  at  once,  without  any  sentence  of  deprivation 
in  the  spiritual  court,  and  without  any  express  resignation, 
present  a new  incumbent,  and  require  his  admission.  By 
the  statute  21  Hen.  Vlll.  o.  13,  sect.  9,  if  a person,  pos- 
sessed of  a beneAce  with  cure  of  souls  of  the  yearly  value 
of  8/.  or  above,  accept  and  take  any  other  beneAce  with  cure 
uf  souls,  without  n dUpensation  to  bold  both,  the  Arst  it  de- 
clared to  be  wholly  void  in  law.  But  even  if  the  Arst  ben^ 
Ace  be  under  (he  value  of  8/.,  and  fur  that  reason  not  within 
the  statutory  provision,  it  becomes  void  by  the  canon  law  aa 
against  the  pauon,  in  consequence  of  the  acceptance  by  the 
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jneuTnWnt  of  a second  benefice  or  difrnUy.  (Watson's  C/er- 
^t/man's  J aic,  cap.  2 ; Burn’s  Ei'chsiastical  Lme,  lit. 

• Axoi«bnw  and  Lapse.’) 

CKSTUM.  (ClUOlJRADA.] 

CETA'CEA.  [Whai-bs] 

CETIC  ACID,  a substunco  obtained  by  Cliovrcul  from 
spermaceti,  and  to  which  he  has  since  given  the  name  of 
ethal  [Ethal]. 

CKTINE  is  the  name  proposed  by  Chevreul  for  the  cry- 
slaUizablo  matter  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  suS- 
Blanco  called  spermaceti.  In  order  to  obtain  it  pure,  the 
spermaceti  must  be  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  the 
Hear  solution,  on  cording,  deposits  cetine,  which,  if  requisite, 
is  to  l>e  purified  by  a second  solution  in,  and  deposition  from, 
alcohol. 

Cetine  is  white,  crj  stalHne.  soft  to  the  touch,  and  friable ; 
it  is  nearly  inodorous,  is  tasteless,  and  does  not  act  up<m 
litmus;  it  fuses  at  120''  Fahr.  When  distilled  in  vacuo, 
it  is  volalilisetl  without  change;  but  when  heateil  in  a 
retort  in  the  usual  way,  it  yields  a small  quantity  of  acid 
and  of  oil,  and  a large  proportion  of  sfdid  crystalline  product, 
traces  of  charcoal  remaining  in  the  retort.  Otie  hundred 

fiarls  of  boiling  anhydrous  alcohol  dissolve  15*8  of  cetine ; 
ml  when  its  speciOc  gravity  U *834.  only  three  |»orts  arc 
dijssolvctl.  If  one  part  of  cetine,  an  crjual  weight  of  hydrate 
of  potash,  and  two  parts  of  water  are  digested  at  a tem- 
perature ^tween  1 22®  and  1 94®  Fahr.  for  several  days,  a soap 
is  formed  which  is  different  from  other  soaps,  containing 
margarate  and  oleatc  of  potash,  combined  with  an  unsa- 
pomlle«l  fatty  matter,  which  Chevreul  calls  fthal.  [Ethai..] 
Vvhen  this  soap  is  dc<*ompo>ed  by  an  acid,  the  ethal  is  sepa- 
rateil  with  the  margaric  and  oleic  ar-.ds  ; 1 00  parts  of  cetine 
thus  treated,  give  00*90  parts  of  these  acids,  and  40*64  of 
ethal,  the  inca’a««e  of  weight  amounting  to  1 *6.  According 
to  Cbevretd,  cetine  consists  of— - 

t'albon  . , 81*660 

Hydrogen  , . 1*2'86'2 

Oxygen  . . 4*578 

C'ET’OCIS,  Do  Montf  >rl's  generic  name  for  those  Be* 
lemnites  which  an'  plicaterl  at  the  summits. 

CETONFAD4E  (Mac  Leay),  a family  of  Ccdeoptcrous 
insects,  of  the  section  Mclitophili  (Latrcil'lc).  The  species 
Wlongittg  to  this  family  have  the  sternum  more  or  less  pro- 
long'-Hl  into  an  obtuse  point,  between  the  second  pair  of 
legs:  the  mentum  is  emarginalcd,  and  never  transverse ; 
the  terminal  lobe  of  the  maxilla*  is  furnished  with  a tufl  of 
fine  hairs  ; the  labrum  is  concealed : the  antenna>  arc  small 
and  len-jointod;  the  basal  joints  are  short;  the  three  ter- 
minal joints  are  comparativelv  large,  placed  close  together, 
and  form  a iriphyllous  knob.  The  thorax  is  generally  some- 
what triangular.Vith  the  anterior  part  (which  wouhl  form 
the  apex  of  the  triangle)  truncated.  The  elytra  are  usually 
rather  straight  at  the  sides,  and  obtusely  rounded  at  the 
apex,  thus  presenting  a somewhat  square  fi>rm ; their  disc  is 
rather  flat.  A triangular  scale  is  interpnsed  between  the  base 
of  the  thorax  and  that  of  the  elytra  at  their  outer  angles. 

The  Cetoniad®  form  one  of  the  mtwt  extensive  grt»up»  of 
the  iKfCtle  tribe,  and  nothing  can  exccetl  the  brilliant  colours 
with  which  many  of  U»m  arc  adorned— in  this  respect  vycing 
with,  if  not  sur^sing,  the  Bupre.-itid®. 

In  the  larva  and  itnago  states  these  insects  feed  upon  vege- 
table fabetances:  the  grub  or  lur>a  of  the*  common  rose- 
b«etle  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  cockchafer,*  and 
when  about  to  assume  the  pupa  state,  encloses  itself  in  a 
cocr»on  formed  of  particles  of  earth  and  mtlen  wood,  or  any 
surrounding  substances,  fastened  together  by  means  of  a 
glutinous  secretion. 

In  viewing  a lari^c  collection  of  insects  of  this  family,  it 
is  difficult  to  pay  what  colours  prevail  most.  In  Cetonia, 
the  typical  genus  of  the  group  (in  which  the  scutullum  is  of 
moderate  size),  the  colours  are  generally  buniislicd,  and 
consist  for  the  niopl  part  of  various  shades  of  green.  Cctoiiia 
Aurata  (the  commi.n  rose-beetle)  affords  a good  example  of 
this  genus:  it  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  a bright  green,  and  sometimes  cop|)er-like  colour, 
with  two  white  irregular  fasciro  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
elytra,  and  extending  from  the  side  inwards:  these  faj,ci® 
(and  Kcvcral  little  spots  of  the  same  colour  which  arc  ob- 
servable on  thechtra)  are  eompri'sed  of  a number  of  small 
scale*,  which,  in  old  speeimeus,  are  often  nearly  all  rubbed 
off.  This  species  is  too  well  known  to  require  further  dc- 

* Sre  0ir«r«'  in  Kitby  sod  Speoco'i'  luitvducUoB  to  Uriloh  EaWiDo)«|iy,' 
vxd.iti.  IS. 


scHpUon : it  is  seen  very  commonly  in  the  south  of  F.rgland 
flying  about  in  the  sunshine  during  the  months  of  May  and 
Juno,  frequently  settling  on  roses,  the  loaves  of  which  it 
greeddy  devours : it  is  also  very  fond  of  cider  and  lilae 
flowers,  I(  perchance  the  bark  of  ft  tree  be  wounded  sO 
that  the  sap  oozes  out.  this  insect  will  frc({uently  be  observed 
licking  it  up.  and  collecting  it  by  moans  of  the  tults  of  hair 
with  which  the  maxill®  are  lerminatetl. 

Kbsel  informs  us  tlmt  he  kept  one  of  these  insects  alive 
for  upwarcls  of  three  years,  during  which  lime  he  fed  it  upon 
fruit  and  moist  white  bread. 

Cf/onia  «(ic(toi,  a small  species,  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  of  a black  colour,  with  numerous  white  spots 
on  the  thorax  and  elytra,  is  said  to  have  been  taken  at  large 
in  this  country  ; its  occurrence  U however  so  rare,  that  it  is 
doubted  by  some  if  it  bo  truly  indigerfbus.  It  is  common 
in  France  and  Germany,  and  is  fuun<i  on  thistles. 

0._/et/t/uojta,  a species  which  somewhat  resembles  the  one 
first  described,  but  is  of  a larger  size,  and  without  any  spots, 
occurs  in  the  south  of  Franco. 

CKTOPIRA.  [CiRRHIPBDA.] 

CETTE,  a town  and  port  of  Franco,  in  tho  department 
of  Ilerault,  on  a narrow  tongue  of  land,  which  separates 
the  <*iang  or  pool  of  Thau  from  the  Mediterranean,  in  43® 
24'  N.  lat.  and  3 ’ 42'  E.  long. 

Cette  is  a modem  town ; its  rise  was  connected  with  tho 
construction  of  the  Great  Canal  of  Languedoc,  of  which  its 
port  forms  one  embouchure.  Tlio  canal  posses  by  a very 
winding  course  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tho 
river  Aude,  by  Beziers  and  Agde,  into  the  {tang  de  Thau, 
from  which  a canal  is  cut  through  the  narrow  tongue  of  land 
above  mentioned  into  the  Mediterranean:  and  the  port  is 
; fonned  by  two  mules  or  piers  which  extend  into  the  sea  on 
oacli  side  of  the  mouth  of  this  canal.  Before  tho  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  of  Languedoc  ihcro  was  a small  hamlet 
(still  existing  in  tho  ncighbourhoo<l  of  the  town),  w hich  had 
about  a score  inhabitants,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  Sclte 
or  Cette,  as  did  also  a small  promontory  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Tlie  moles  were  completed  in  1678,  about  two  years 
before  the  completion  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc ; tho  prin- 
cip.il  mole  runs  R.  & W.  fn>m  the  Cape  of  Cette,  and  hag  a 
battery  and  a lighthouse.  The  port  is  not  very  good,  nor 
has  it  the  natural  facilities  for  becoming  so  ; but  its  situation 
at  the  entrance  of  the  canal,  and  on  a coast  which  has  very 
few  harbours,  kt'Cps  up  the  commercial  importance  of  tho 
place.  It  has  canal  communication  by  the  Canal  des 
Elangs,  the  ctung  de  lilauguio,  tho  Canal  de  Roubiue,  or 
de  la  Kuhiiie  de  Vic,  with  Aigues  Mortes,  St.  Gdlcs,  Beau- 
caire,  and  thus  with  the  Rhone.  In  order  to  keep  ilio  sand 
from  blot'kiiig  up  the  port,  tho  original  moles  have  been 
lcngt!)enc«l ; and  an  insulated  mole  constructed  across  the 
month  of  the  haven. 

The  town  was  originally  on  tho  west  side  of  tho  canal, 
from  the  (-tang  do  Ttmii  to  the  sea,  but  has  since  e\tcnde<l 
so  as  to  occupy  both  sides  ; tlic  older  or  western  part  is  built 
on  the  side  of  the  calcareous  eminence  which  forms  tho 
headland  of  Cette;  the  eastern  part  is  built  upon  piles: 
the  two  parts  are  united  by  a bridge,  Tho  town  and  port 
pn**ienl  a very  picturesque  appearance. 

The  population  of  Cette  in  1832  was  10.638.  The  refin- 
ing of  sugar  was  established  here  in  1717,  by  fi«)ine  mer- 
chants of  MontpulUer,  arxl  is  still  one  of  the  hranches  of  the 
trade  of  the  town.  SnuH'  and  soup  are  also  manufactured, 
and  the  salt  works  of  the  ('tang  do  Thau  employ  niany 
hands.  Besides  these  occupations,  the  inhabitants  carry 
on  a great  trade  in  the  witiesi  and  brandies  of  Languedoc, 
of  which  this  town  is  the  depot,  and  they  have  considurable 
fisheries.  The  tow  n is  also  frequented  for  its  scu  baths  and 
sand  baths.  There  arc  a murine  school  and  a theatra. 

Some  writers  contend  that  the  name  should  be  written 
ScUe  or  even  S^c,  * 1 conform  to  custom  in  writing  Cette,’ 
says  M.  Millin,  ‘ hut  it  seems  to  me  preferable  to  write  Scie. 
Ffstus  Avienus  names  the  mountain  of  S<lte,  Mons. 

Ptolemy  and  Strabo  have  both  known  this  mountain  ; the 
first  calls  it  upot,  the  second  Sinov.  Oa  the  medal, 

referring  to  the  construction  of  the  port  of  Sete,  we  have 
these  wwds  for  the  inscription,  **  Poriti$  Setiut,  1666."  In 
the  explanation  of  this  modal  ( MiJafUe$  da  Louit  U Grand, 
p.  91),  the  h'Tench  name  of  the  town  is  written  in  the 
same  manner.’  / 'oyage.  dans  les  Dap.  du  MiiU  de  la  France. 
See  also  Mulle  Brun,  Geograpltie  UniverseHe. 

CETCS.  the  kca-inonster,  called  Pistrix  by  Hyginus,  ami 
Orphus  by  some  of  the  Greeks,  is  said  to  represent  the  mon- 
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•ter  which  is  going  to  devour  Andromeda.  It  is  situated 
below  Pisces  and  Aries,  and  a briglit  star  in  the  head,  called 
Munkar  (o  Ccti),  comes  on  the  meridian  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  beginning  of  January.  It  is  usually  drawn  with  a fish’s 
head,  two  paws  in  firunt,  and  a curled  fish’s  tail.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a list  of  stars 
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CFAILEN.  [Van  Ckolkn.] 

CE'UTA,  a town  and  fortrosa  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  ! 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  in  the  empire  of 
Marocco.  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  . 
tho  MtHliierrauean  side,  wliere  a small  peninsula,  about 
three  miles  in  length,  juts  out  in  a N.N.E.  direction  exactly 
opposite  Gibraltar.  The  peninsula  is  joined  to  the  inainlnn<l 
of  .'Vrrica  by  a narrow  isthmus,  on  which  tho  town  U built, 
and  ix  well  fortifiixl  on  the  land  side  against  any  attacks  of 
the  Moors.  Outside  or  N.E.  of  the  town  tho  peninsula 
spreatUout  in  a rounded  shape,  and  U almost  entirely  occu* 
pie<l  by  u mountain  called  Almina  and  also  Monte  del 

* Krroewutiy  coll«d  s'  by  FtaniWea, 


Hacbo,  which  forms  part  of  the  antient  Abyla,  and  from 
which  there  is  a fine  view  of  the  straits,  the  plains  and 
mountains  of  the  interior,  and  (he  opposite  coast  of  Spain. 
The  main  group  of  Ab>  la  lies  W.  and  outside  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Ceuta,  and  forms  a promontory  called  Capo  I^.'una  by 
the  Mediterranesn  sailors.  The  mountain  itself  is  eallcil  by 
the  Moors  JebclTsatut,  or  Mountain  of  the  Monket  s.  There 
arc  some  gardens  irrigated  by  springs  of  water,  whore  the 
vine,  orange,  lemon,  and  other  frtiit-trees  thrive.  Provisions 
for  the  inhabitants  and  tho  garrison  are  chietly  brought  in  by 
sea,  for  little  communtcation  is  kept  up  between  the  inhabit- 
ants and  the  Moors  of  tho  interior.  Ceutu  lias  a small  and  not 
safe  harbour,  and  9200  inhabitants,  according  to  Minano. 
exclusive  of  the  garrison.  There  is  a cathedral,  and  ab^^llop 
sufiragan  of  Seville.  The  military  commamler  is  also  poli- 
tical governor  of  the  place,  and  has  under  him  the  other 
presidios  or  forts  held  by  tho  Spaniards  on  the  coast  of 
Muroceo,  namely,  Peuon  de  \'ele*,  Alhucemn,  and  Melilla, 
the  latter  uf  which  is  al)out  13U  miles  K.  of  Ceuta  (owtmis 
tho  frontiers  of  Algiers.  Tlioro  is  a house  of  com-ctUm  for 
criminals  sent  from  bipain,  wliu  arc  cmpU^vid  in  (he  public 
works.  State-prisuners  arc  al'O  sent  hero.  During  the  late 
fre<]ucnt  political  revolutions  and  reactions  in  Spain,  many 
individuals  of  all  classes  have  b<'t'n  condned  in  Ceuta  for 
yeani  by  the  prevailing  party.  Ceuta,  or  Septa,  was  a town 
of  Mauritania  Tingitnna  under  the  Romans.  John  I.,  king 
of  Portugal,  took  it  from  the  Moors  in  1415,  !i  came  under 
the  duraimon  of  Spain  in  1.580,  when  Philip  .II  conquered 
Portugal.  The  PortugucM*  afterwards  formally  code*!  it  to 
Spain  by  the  peace  of  iJsbon  in  1668.  !n  1690  the  Moors 
besii’gird  it  unsureesi>fully.  There  is  a good  topographical 
drawing  of  tho  p*‘r.iniiula  of  Ceuta  among  the  ma^  iti  the 
King's  Library,  Hritish  Museum. 

CEUTORHY'.VCHU.S,  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
of  the  family  CumilionidsD  ( l,euch).  Technical  characters 
antennra  eleven-jointed,  seven  of  which  compose  the  funi- 
culus : the  ba-al  joint  is  as  long  as  the  remainder  taken  to- 
gether; the  club  IS  ovate.  Rostrum  sometimes  long,  bent* 
and  fiUforro,  and  at  others  shott  and  straight.  Thorax  with 
the  r>re-pnrt  mnrli  attcnuate<l,  with  a channel  liencath,  in 
which  (he  snout  mny  be  dc|hMiied.  SculcUan  minute  and 
h.inlly  apparent ; the  elytra  are  rounded  at  the  extremity, 
and  do  nut  entirely  cover  the  abdomen ; the  extremity  of 
the  tibite  ia  without  spines. 

The  little  insects  of  which  this  genus  is  composed  are  very 
numerous,  and  frcf^uent  plants  of  various  sorts : some 
scarcely  e.xcocd  a mustard  seeil  in  size.  C.  didtjmmt  is 
abundant  on  the  common  stinging  nettle,  and  aliout  the  size 
of  a hemp-seed.  U is  w*hite  beneath,  and  of  a dull  brown- 
isb  black  above  ; the  sides  of  the  thorax  arc  white,  and  tho 
elytra  are  furnished  with  two  spots  of  the  same  colour ; the 
apex  uf  the  elytra  is  alM>  more  or  less  white.  When  touched, 
or  often  when  even  apnroachc<l,  these  Utile  beetles  close  theif 
snout  in  a groove  on  the  under  part  of  the  body,  contract  the 
legs,  and  allow  themselves  to  roll  uff  the  leaves  to  the  ground, 
where  they  are  with  ditficuUy  distinguished  from  the  mould. 

CEVAUIC  ACID,  a peculiar  and  obtained  by  Pelletier 
and  Cuventon  from  cevadillo.  the  seed  of  tho  veratruni 
sabndilla.  When  thU  is  digestoil  in  oethcr,  o fat  oil,  con- 
sisting of  stearino  and  elaine,  is  dissolve;! ; this  oil,  sepa- 
rated from  tho  octher  by  distillation,  is  then  sa|ionificd  by 
potash:  this  soap  is  decomposed  by  tartaric  atud : the  fat 
acids,  set  free,  are  separated  by  the  filter  ; and  the  solution 
lieing  distilled,  cevadic  acid,  mixed  with  much  water,  is 
condensed  in  the  receiver:  this  is  saturate*!  with  barytes. 

! anti  the  salt  obtained  by  evaporation  to  drynesa  is  mixed 
with  phi^phoric  acid  ana  distilled.  Tho  cevadic  acid  sub- 
limes m white  pearly  needles  which  fuse  at  €7°  Falir,  and 
exhale  the  same  smell  as  butyric  acid,  or  as  rancid  butter, 
which  owes  its  smell  to  that  acid.  Cevadic  acid  sid^Iinics  at 
a few  degri'cs  above  its  melting  point,  and  it  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  aether.  Its  salts  are  but  little  known, 
but  they  retain  the  smell  of  the  acid ; ammonia  precipitates 
the  pernnlts  of  iron  white. 

CKVADI'LLA,  SFBADILLA,  or  SAHADILLA,  is 
the  Spanisli-Mexican  name  for  a species  of  Veiatrura,  the 
!H.>cds  of  which  have  become  an  article  of  considoTablo  im- 
portance.  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  lound  to 
contain  a considerable  quantity  of  Veratria.  Much  inte- 
rest has  been  exciteii  about  this  drug,  from  the  obscurity 
that  is  suppose*!  to  hang  about  its  origin.  It  has  always 
been  undurstocxl  to  come  from  Mexico.  Retzius,  who  first 
reibned  tho  Guvadilla  to  Vvruinup.  kad  no  beU«r 
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riaU  to  describe  it  from  than  a bit  of  the  inflorefcenec  which 
he  found  amon?  a sample  of  the  seeds.  Smith,  under 
Verairumfin  1919),  trare<l  out  its  synonyms  in  Rees’Cydo- 

ta?<lia.  but  wilhor.t  thn»winn  much  Jishl  upon  it*  history. 

‘co,  in  19-i8.  knew  no  more  about  it  than  what  Ketzius  had 
stated,  nddin_p  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  was  liitie  oat, 
Cebiuiilla  being  a diminution  of  CfbtKia,  the  Spanish  for 
oat.  He  considered  it  was  fit  for  use  ns  a horse  m*Hlicine, 
and  to  destroy  vermin.  At  a later  perio'l  Descourtilx  re* 
ferre«l,  in  his  Flore  df*s  .\niiUes,  the  Vcratrum  Snbadilla  of 
Retzius  to  a West  Indian  pUnt ; and  shortly  after  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  was  also  a Mexican  Ccvadilla,  which 
corresponded  entirely  with  the  seeds  of  the  shops.  Thus 
again  Me.vico  was  fixed  as  the  undoubted  origin  of  that 
valuable  production,  in  which  the  principle  verairiii  is  found 
more  concentrated  than  in  any  known  plant  Hr.  Schiede 
discovered  it  in  grassy  places  near  (he  Hacienda  do  la  La* 
guna  in  Barranca  de  Tioselo.on  the  eastern  deelivily  of  the 
Mexican  table-land  : and  it  has  been  since  described  by 
Schlechtendahl  and  Chamisso,  under  the  name  of  I'eTatrum 
o/?fcinii/c,  in  a paper  of  which  the  following  is  a translation. 
Rootbulbou*.  Plant  usually  growing  in  lulls.  Leavcalinoar, 
tapering  to  the  point,  even.quito  smooth,  entile,  channelled  on 
the  upper  side,  keeleii  at  the  back,  four  feet  long,  rather  weak. 
Scape  nakotl.  as  high  as  a man,  quite  simple,  terminated  by 
a raceme  afoot  and  a half  long.  Perianth  deeply  six- parted, 
spreading, yellowish,  small,  persistent,  w ith  thick  blunt  linear 
segments,  of  which  three  ore  rather  broader  than  the  others. 
Filaments  six.  somewhat  club-shaped,  yellowish,  inserted 
into  tho  base  of  the  perianth,  the  tlm*c  that  are  opposite  to 
the  broader  segments  rather  longer  than  the  others,  and  all 
longer  than  (he  perianth  ; anthers  rather  large,  yellow,  cor* 
date  at  the  buse.  obtuse;  pollen  yellow.  Ovary  superior, 
consisting  of  three  c.arpe!s  united  by  their  sutures ; styles 
verv  short.  Fruit  tncapsular,  the  capsules  adhering  byihcir 
suture  but  readily  separated.  I/»wer  flowers  herraaphrodif* 
ami  fertile,  up)>er.  male  and  sterile  on  areonnt  of  (he  altorlion 
of  the  ovary.  Flower*  have  the  smell  of  (he  common  Bar- 
iKirry.  This  plant  produces  the  true  Mexican  SuhadiUa.  or 
(Vvadilla.  But  in  the  shops  there  nppi’ur  to  1«*  set*<ls  of  two 
distinct  s)»ccios.  one  nf  which  is  the  I*.  Sabaiiilh,  the  other 
the  plant  now  described,  which  differs  in  having  linear, 
keeled,  channelled,  and  n<»t  rihgrass-likc  leaves,  yellow  and 
not  purple  flower*,  segments  of  the  perianth  linear  and 
shorlerihan  the  filaments,  and  not  ovale  or  lanceolate,  and 
longer  than  the  filaments.  Nearly  relaleil  to  this  isa  I’./n- 
fiiduin,  found  in  the  Alpine  regions  of  Orisaha.  where  it 
flowers  in  September  : this  has  blaekish  brown  llowcrs,  and 
is  reckoned  a poisonous  plant  by  the  Mexicans,  who  call  it 
.9ei?oe/Vi.  It  would  be  worth  inquiringwhether  the 

of  Pursih,  a plant  occurring  in  the  mountainous 
laris  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  in  the  low  lands  of  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  and  I.,oui»inna,  does  not  possess  similar  proper-  j 
ties.  We  strongly  suspect  that  all  these  suppowsl  Vera- 
trunis  really  belong  rather  to  the  genu*  lleloniau,  with  the 
exception  of  J'.  SobadiUa  itself,  which  scorns  to  be  a genuine 
species  of  the  genus  in  which  it  stands. 

CF.'VENNES.  a chain  of  mountains  in  the  south  of 
France,  in  I..angue<loc,  (forming  the  continuation  of  the 
mountains  of  tho  eWevant  provinces  of  Korez  and  Auvergne, 
from  which  they  extend  in  a S.W.  direction.  Tliey  for- 
tnerlf  gox-e  name  to  tin*  district  of  T.,anguedoc,  over  which 
they  spread ; and  in  the  an-cjitation  of  some  writers  this 
name  has  eomprelK'inlcd  the  di*lneU  of  Gevaudan,  VIvarats, 
and  Vellai  or  VeUi,  ihougli  only  a part  of  these  districts  is 
occupied  by  the  Cevennes.  These  mountains  are  at  present 
coinnrehended  in  the  departments  of  Gard,  Lozere.  Huutc  j 
(or  Upper)  Loire,  and  Arduclic.  They  may  indei'<lbe  con- 
siilered  as  extending  into  the  departments  of  Herault  and 
Aveyron ; for  it  is  ditTu-ult  to  nseerlain  to  what  part  of  the 
chain  to  which  they  belong  (which  extends  nearly  to  the 
Pyrenees,  being  »*parated  from  those  only  by  the  valley 
through  which  the  canal  of  Ivanguedoc  nins)  the  name  of 
Cevennes  nhould  l»c  restricted.  In  this  article  wc  shall  con- 
sider them  ns  extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Orb,  which 
Waters  Bf’ziers,  to  Mount  Mezene  or  Moain,  in  the  neigh* 
bonrhooil  of  the  sources  of  the  I,oire. 

The  general  direction  of  the  chain  is  K.E.  and  S.W. 
From  Mount  Loz^rc,  which  may  be  assumed  as  tho  centre 
of  the  chain,  several  branches  are  thrown  off,  as  the  moun- 
tains of  Margeridc  toward*  Auvergne,  serving  to  connect  the 
Cevennes  with  the  volcanic  groups  of  that  province;  the 
tnountains  of  Aubrac,  into  the  country  watered  by  the 


Tnicyre  and  Iho  I»l ; and  those  of  Levezon  or  I.«vezou, 
into  that  watcrwl  by  the  Aveyron  and  the  Tam.  Tho 
Cevennes  separate  the  streams  which  How  into  the  Medi- 
ternmean  from  those  that  How  into  the  ocean : the  former 
(the  Ard<}che,  iho  Baume,  xhe  Chnsserae,  tho  CY*ze,  the 
Gardun  of  Alais,  the  Ganlon  of  Anduze,  all  of  wbiclj  fi<iw 
immediately  or  otherwise  into  tho  RhOne ; the  Herault, 
with  its  tiihutory  tlie  Ergne : and  the  Orh)  rise  on  the 
S.E.  slope  of  the  chain  : the  latter  (the  Ixiire,  the  Lot,  the 
Tam.  the  Sorgiies,  ice.,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  I,oire,  ultimately  swell  the  current  of  the  Garonne)  ritte 
to  the  N.W.  slope.  The  highest  points  of  the  chair,  are 
l,a  Lozere,  -iKib  fi.*el:  Gerbier  de  .Tones,  in  which  the  Loire 
rises,  .'»I25  feet;  and  Mount  Mezene.  5S2U. 

In  the  absence  of  a trustworthy  guide,  we  feel  some  diffi- 
culty in  giving  even  an  approximate  statement  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  chain.  Tlie  following  measurements  are 
from  tho  map  of  France,  published  at  Paris,  in  I8J8,  by 
A.  H.  Bruc\  and  ibe  map  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  From  Mount  Mezene  to 
Mount  Loz^ro  is  .16  or  38  miles ; from  Mount  Loz^re  to  the 
sources  of  the  Orh,  56  or  58  raises.  The  breadth  of  the 
chain  is  more  dilRcult  to  give,  owing  to  its  connexion  on  tho 
N.W.  side  with  the  mountains  of  Auvergne:  from  Be- 
diirricux  to  St.  Rome  on  the  Tarn  is  3 1 miles ; from  Ganges 
on  the  Hf'rault  to  the  Tarn  between  Sic.  Enimie  ami  (Join- 
poyro  is  .13  miles;  fmm  Aubenas  to  Pradclles,  28  miles. 
The  country  covenyi  by  the  Cevennes  may  be  roughly 
estiraatwl  at  from  230U  to  inon  square  miles.  Tlic  S.K. 
side  towards  the  basins  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Herault  hn« 
the  most  rapid  de.sccn(. 

The  mountains  L’Esporon,  L*Aigounl,  and  others,  near 
the  source  of  the  Hirault,  consist  of  a variety  of  rooks, 
among  which  granite  seems  to  predominate  : the  granite  is 
of  several  varieties.  Considerable  detached  blocks  of  this 
rock  found  lying  on  tho  surface  are  conjectured,  from  their 
roiindiHl  firm,  to  be  the  remains  of  blocks,  the  corners 
uml  projections  of  which  have  l>een  smnothwl  down  liy  the 
action  of  the  waters  and  the  air.  The  mountain-streams 
of  this  district  scarcely  ever  dry  up  in  summer,  and  in  their 
IkhIs  (especially  of  tho«e  wliose  waters  have  the  greatest 
fall)  arc  found  masies  of  granite,  rounde<l  and  polished  by 
the  action  of  the  waters,  'i'licse  masses,  some  of  which 
are  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  ap|»cur  to  hare 
been  detRclieil  and  brought  down  from  a distance  by  the 
inundations  caused  by  these  streams;  for  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  spots  where  they 
are  found  precludes  the  supposition  that  they  hud  theiV 
origin  in  the  bed  of  the  streams  and  have  been  denuded  by 
tho  action  of  the  waters.  Tliese  rocks  arc  sitrrounrlotl  wiih 
the  debris  caus«?d  by  the  destruction  to  which  they  have 
been  subject.  Some  of  the  granite  is  so  soft  that  its  granu- 
lar texture  may  Ik*  destroyed  by  the  hand,  or  at  any  rate  by 
the  stroke  of  a hammer.  The  rocks  of  this  part  of  the 
CC’Vcnnes,  besides  granite,  conbist  of  talcite  and  schistus- 
no  marine  shells  an*  found  in  them. 

The  Cevennes  contain  several  other  sjiecies  of  granite. 
One  species,  not  so  common  as  that  mentioned  above,  is  of 
a dingy  grey  colour,  inclining  to  yellow  ; it  is  found,  not  in 
lilocks,  hut  rather  in  veins  of  no  size ; it  is  hard  and 
close  grained,  cle*aving  wimciimcs  across  the  dirceiion  of  the 
vein,  like  slate,  but  into  slabs  of  consideralile  thickness. 
This  granite  is  used  fur  building  dry  walls,  as,  from  ‘its 
cleavage  ln*ing  square,  its  surfaces  admit  of  being  exactly 
; joined.  There  i.s  another  sjiecies,  of  a pinkish  red  colour, 
the  hard  varieties  of  which  are  similar  in  colour  and  hard- 
j ness  to  Eg!  ptian  granite ; but  this  is  found  only  in  one  part 
I of  (he  mountains. 

In  other  parts  of  the  mountains  the  rocks  arc  calcareous. 
The  streams  which  How  from  Mount  L'Esperon,  whether 
those  which  (low  into  the  Tarn  and  by  that  into  the 
Garonne,  or  those  which  How  into  the  Hf'rault,  when  they 
have  their  }>e<l  or  their  banks  formed  by  calcareous  rocks, 
are  often  absorbed,  and  re-ap|>ear  after  an  interval  varying 
from  a quarter  or  half  a mile  to  a mile  and  a half;  andihis 
notwithstanding  their  sources  supply  a sufficient  quantity 
of  water  for  them  to  (low  on,  under  ordinary  circumstance*, 
without  interruption.  The  place  where  a river  is  thus 
ahnorbed  i*  cnlle<l  in  the  language  of  the  country  an  area. 
No  similar  phenomena  arc  ob«*rved  in  the  streams  which 
have  their  b^l  in  the  granite  district. 

Wherever  the  granite  prodomiimtef,  the  vcgdablc  soil  i» 
very  light  and  universally  suited  to  the  growth  of  certain 
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produco.  It  is  in  the  granite  and  sandj  districts  that  the 
chestnut  trees  attain  their  greatest  size  and  height.  Those 
which  grow  where  the  vegetable  soil  is  calcareous  are  of 
lower  growth.  The  debris  of  the  granite,  being  easily  carried 
off  by  the  heavy  rains,  form  the  sands,  which  being  carried 
down  to  the  Mediterranean  by  the  H6rauU  and  the  Kh6ne, 
(many  of  whose  tributaries  rise  in  the  C6venne8.)  ser^e  to 
line  with  sand-banks  the  coast  of  that  sea.  It  is  in  the 
granite  districts  that  gold  dust  is  found.  Those  who  gain 
a livelihood  by  seeking  it  gather  their  most  abundant 
honest  after  the  great  inundations,  when  the  waters  have 
spread  far  over  the  neighbouring  soil.  It  is  only  in  granitic 
and  talcose  depiosits  that  gold  dust  is  found. 

Talcite  and  schistus  are  found  in  the  same  district  with 
granite,  or  with  calcareous  rocks ; but  the  granite  and|  the 
calcareous  rocks  apjiear  to  occupy  different  districts.  To- 
wards the  base  of  the  chain,  considerable  beds  of  roofing 
slates  arc  found. 

The  Cdvenncs  are  naturally  of  difficult  access;  but  the 
roads  which  were  made  by  government  about  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  or  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  have  done  much  to  remedy  this  inconvenience. 
Tho  country  over  which  they  spread  contains,  notwithstand- 
ing its  rugged  character,  a considerable  population.  It 
furnishes  an  ample  supply  of  game  and  fruit:  chestnuts 
are  particularly  abundant,  and  constitute  an  important 
article  of  foo^l  to  the  inhabitants.  The  valleys,  which  are 
tolerably  fertile,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
lurnish  pasturage  to  a considerable  quantity  of  cattle. 

Tlie  cultivation  of  the  sides  of  the  Cdvenncs  i.s  carried  on 
with  great  diligence,  and  places  which  would  seem  to  be 
(he  least  suited  for  it  have  b(>en  rendere<l  available  by  the 
Careful  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  They  raise  across  the 
ravines  formed  by  the  inounlatn  torrents  a wall  of  loose 
stones,  through  which  the  waters,  when  clear,  pass  readily  ; 
but  when,  alter  a storm  or  sudden  show’cr,  they  bring  down 
earth  and  stones,  these  walls  act  as  a Alter:  the  earth  and 
stones  are  deposited,  and  in  time  form  a platform  of  good 
ground.  Successive  platforms  are  raise<l  one  above  another 
like  a flight  of  nteps.  On  the»e  platforms  vines  and  mul- 
berry trees  are  planted,  and  potatoes,  maize,  and  other 
species  of  grain  are  proiluced.  In  other  places  the  natural 
terraces  formed  by  the  strata  of  the  rocks  which  constitute 
tho  mass  of  tho  mctuiitams  are  Ixiunded  by  the  walls  of 
loose  Stones  formed  by  the  peasants,  and  the  (roughs  thus 
formed  are  Ailed  with  vegetable  !«oil  obtained  from  the  cliffs 
and  cavities  of  the  mouniain,  or  conveyed  by  the  iwasants 
from  the  foot  of  it  upon  their  backs.  The  disasters  caused 
by  the  rains,  which  overthrow  tlio  walls  and  wash  away  or 
remove  the  soil,  are  repaired  by  the  care  of  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers, who,  wrapped  in  an  oil-skin  dress,  with  a broad 
hat  of  tinned  iron,  bid  defiance  to  the  elements,  and  convert, 
by  irrigation,  to  a useful  purpose,  the  waters  which  would 
else  destroy  the  fruit  of  all  their  labours:  or  they  perse- 
vcringly  repair  the  damage  which  they  cannot  prevent. 

These  mountains  are  mentioned  by  aniient  authors,  both 
Greek  and  Latin.  Ctesar  {de  Hel.  Gal.,  h.  vii.,  c.  8)  speaks 
of  them  under  the  name  of  Ovonna  ;*  he  crossed  them  in 
his  contest  with  the  Arverni  and  their  confederates  under 
Vercingitorix.  The  presumed  difficulty  of  the  passage  bad 
encouraged  the  Arremi,  who  deemed  themselves  covered 
from  attack  by  these  mountains  os  by  a wall.  The  passage 
was  made  early  in  the  par,  and  Cssar  hod  to  make  a road 
through  snow  six  feet  deep.  Strabo  gives  to  this  range  the 
name  of  &poc.  while  Ptolemy  uses  the  plural  form, 

rd  yHfintva  The  fastnesses  of  these  mountains  afforded 
refuge  to  the  Huguenots  in  the  religious  wars  of  France. 
The  inhabitants  have  retained  till  of  late  years  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a restless  race,  ever  ready  to  revolt,  and  they 
have  been  ever  suspected  of  being  Huguenots  in  their 
hearts. 

In  1703  the  Huguenots  of  these  mountains  rose  in  arms 
and  committed  the  most  fearful  excesses.  They  had  been 
driven  into  rebellion  by  the  persecutions  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  on  account  of  their  faith  and  by  fiscal  op- 
pression. Tho  excitement  was  increased  by  the  prophecies 
which  were  uttered  by  those  who,  either  from  mad  enthu- 
siasm or  artifice,  assumed  the  prophetic  character.  'No 
taxes.’  and  * liberty  of  conscience,’  were  the  devices  inscribed 
on  (heir  standards.  With  a fury  naturally  inspired  by  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  which  had  goaaled  them  into  rebellion, 

* Cebennn  atnl  Gifbeno*  are  vartema  reaiUaf*  of  tbi*  n-ime  in  Cmar. 
foUow  Obetl'Q  in  siviss  Ce^ennn.  Pluiy  aad  Mela  )pe«  Gebvaua. 
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they  broke  out  into  the  most  dreadful  excesses.  Ttioy 
sacked  tho  ehurcbes  and  massacred  the  Catholic  priests  and 
laity,  men,  women,  and  children.  The  revolt  was  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  justify  the  employment,  for  its  suppres- 
sion, of  the  Mar^chal  de  Villars,  the  mn.st  able,  perhaps,  of 
the  French  generals.  * Sire,'  se  d Viliam,  in  accepting  ihe 
appointment,  ‘ I will  attempt,  if  your  Majesty  will  alluw 
mo,  to  soften  by  mildness  evils  that  rigour,  in  my  opinion, 
will  only  aggravate.’  ‘ I leave  it  to  you,'  replied  the  king; 
* you  know  well  that  I prefer  the  preservation  of  my  people 
' to  thoir  ruin,  which  I liMik  upon  as  certain,  if  this  unhappy 
; war  continues.’  Villars  immofliately  proceeded  to  ihe  scene 
of  war:  those  who  laid  down  their  arms  were  loniemly 
treated,  those  who  continued  to  n>i.<t  wero  destroyed.  The 
submission  of  Cavalier,  the  leader  of  the  C’nnitsaicL,  as 
these  Protestants  were  called,  a youth  of  o.xtraordinary 
natural  talents,  though  a heavy  loss  tu  the  rebels,  did  nut 
bring  the  contest  to  a close.  Villars  was  ref.vlled.  to  be  em- 
ploved  in  matters  considered  to  lie  of  greater  imp>rlanrc; 
and  it  was  not  till  1705  that  the  revolt  wa>  pul  down  by  the 
duke  of  Berwick. 

CEVI.ON  lies  between  S'  54'  and  9*  50'  N.  lat..  and  79* 
SO'  and  82®  lo'  E long.  It  is  separated  on  the  N.W.  fniin 
the  Cumineiit  of  India  by  the  Gulf  of  Maiiaar.  Its  ex- 
tremu  length  is  aliout  270  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  its 
extreme  breadth  MS  miles:  the  circuit  is  aliout  750  miles. 
Its  urea  is  alwui  2-i.6G4  square  mile?,  or  about  2000  M{Uuro 
miles  less  than  that  of  Ireland:  but  no  accurate  survey 
has  been  niadu.  The  populatiun,  according  to  the  census  of 
1833,  is  1,126.808. 

In  Sanscrit  writings  Ceylon  is  called  Lnnkn.  holy  or 
resplendent;  in  tlio  Singhalese  annals  it  is  called  Sinha- 
la-ilwipa.  the  island  of  lions.  The  Arabs  nameil  it  Se- 
rendtb,  which  is  only  a corruption  of  the  genuine  tiainc} 
and  the  PortugucHc,  Selan.  It  has  been  called  Hebe- 
naro,  the  fertile  island  ; Eelam,  the  insular  kingilora  ; and 
Tencsserini,  tho  place  of  delight.  To  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans it  was  known  under  the  name  of  Taprobnne.  and 
Satire  (Ptolemy).  Being  favourably  situ-ited  at  the  W. 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  boiimletl  on  the  S.  and 
E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  is  admirably  adapted  lor  an 
entrcpOi  of  eastern  commerce:  and  though  at  present  im- 
poverished and  thinly  pwplctl,  yet,  through  the  impulse 
given  to  commerce  and  industry  by  tho  late  abolition  of 
pernicious  monopolies  and  tho  emancipation  of  its  people 
from  compulsory  labour,  it  promises  to  become  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  English  possessions. 

7'he  eastern  shore  of  the  island  is  in  many  ports  bold  and 
rocky,  and  the  water  deep.  The  N.W.  and  W.  shore  from 
Point  Pedro  to  Colomno  is  unifl>rmly  low,  and  iudeiUetl 
with  bays  and  inleU : the  south  and  south-eastern  shore  is 
elevated,  and  presents  a highly  picturesque  appearance. 

Tlie  N.W.  coast  of  (Jevimi  is  almost  joined  to  India  by  the 
island  of  Manaar,  Adam’s  Bridge,  and  the  island  of  Raiuis- 
seram.  There  are  only  two  passages  through  the  strait- 
One  of  these,  culled  the  Manaar  Passage,  which  separates 
tho  island  of  Manaar  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Ceylon, 
near  Mantotto,  is  not  above  four  feet  deep  at  high  water. 
The  other,  called  thn  Paumban  Passage,  separates  the  isluiid 
of  Ramisseram,  celebrated  through  India  fur  its  pagoda, 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  India,  near  Tonitorr^  Point.  This 
passage  is  very  narrow,  and  not  above  six  feet  deep  at  high 
water. 

An  opinion  which  prevailed,  that  these  passages  woro 
once  much  deeper,  and  might  now  be  deepened  without 
much  difficulty,  led  to  a particular  survey  of  the  Paumban 
Passage  being  made.  But  the  result  seems  to  be,  that  the 
passage  has  never  been  deeper  than  at  present.  The  project 
of  deepening  the  passage  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
the  refusal  of  the  continental  government  to  co-operate  in 
effecting  it,  the  expense  being  beyond  the  means  of  the  Cey- 
lonese government.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  interests  of 
commerce,  and  more  especially  for  the  maritime  interests 
of  Cey  lon  and  India,  that  it  will  yet  be  accomplished.  The 
Paumban  is  a narrow  pa.ssage  through  a ridge  of  rocks 
extending  from  the  island  of  Ramisseram  to  the  opptisite 
continent.  The  dam  or  ridge,  which  is  2260  yards  in  length, 
runs  E.  and  W.,  and  is  bounded  by  two  parallel  ridges  of 
rock  140  yards  apart.  The  northern  ridge  is  (he  higher,  and 
is  in  most  places  visible  at  low  water ; of  the  southern  ndge, 
only  a few  detached  rocks  appear.  The  space  between  tno 
ridges  is  occupied  with  irregular  masses  ot  rock.  The  ruck 
is  a solt  sandstone,  about  three  feet  thick,  resting  on  a bed 
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>f  (fravol : an«l  it  exiemls  c«ntinuouj»ly  in  opposite  diree- 
tion$  on  the  island  and  on  ttie  coiittnent.  The  rul^'cs  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  burst  through  by  the  sea: 
and  the  island  Brahmins  stale  that  they  were  continuous  in 
1484  A.D.,  when  the  Swamy  of  Ramisserara  was  conveye<l 
over  them  thrice  yearly  on  particular  festivals.  A breach 
being  afterwards  effected,  it  was  repaired,  but  it  was  ro- 
<ipened  and  enlarged  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  and  it  is 
tudv.-rsully  believed  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  to  Ihj 
continually  enlarging.  There  are  two  passagi**  in  tim  dam  : 
the  eastern,  used  by  vessels  drawing  not  mor^  than  four  or 
6vo  feet  water;  and  tho  western  used  by  canm^s  utid  small 
boats  only.  The  eastern  passage  is  (luy  yards  bn>ad.  of 
irregular  depth,  and  iov:ky  bottom,  winding  and  shallow; 
all  which  circumstances  cause  great  delay  and  expense  to 
vesseds.  In  rough  weather  it  is  somelimcK  iniiMLssable,  and 
fre<)ucntly  dangerous  ; and  under  favourable  circumstanct^s 
it  takes  tnree  or  four  days  to  get  through.  In  giving  alten- 
turn  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Pautnban  Passage,  it  is  ne< 
cessary  to  take  into  account  a ncighbounug  sand-bank,  on 
which  there  is  only  seven  feet  water,  and  which  is  prolmbly 
a greater  obstacle  than  the  ridge  of  rocks : more  esjiecially 
as  it  is  formed  by  deposits  from  the  currents  which  run 
through  the  breaches  in  the  ridge. 

Adam's  Bridge  is  the  ridge  of  sand-banks  connecting 
Manaar  with  Ramisseram  [Adah's  Bridox]. 

The  physical  struoturo  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon  is  not  yet 
well  known.  The  great  mass  of  the  high  land  is  in  the  ] 
Ruuthem  and  wider  part  of  the  island,  and  the  central  parts  ! 
of  this  mountain  region  aeom  to  be  intersected  by  thu  seventh 
parallel  of  N.  lal.  Numerous  offsets  frxim  this  nucleus  are 
deta<’hc<l  tuwanls  the  S..  S.R.,  and  S.W.  coast,  forming  the 
bound  iriea  between  valleys  that  arc  drained  bv  rivers  rising 
in  the  central  mass,  and  running  S.,  S.E.,  and  S.W.  This 
part  of  the  island  centains  Adam's  Peak,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island.  But  the  most  ele- 
vatcil  piiint  is  now  ascertained  to  be  Pedrulallagalla,  which  is 
feet  above  tho  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  a tract  of  ele- 
vated country  of  very  irregular  surface,  and  well  adapted  fur 
almost  all  tno  productions  of  temperate  countries.  This 
table-land  is  generally  from  2000  to  3000  foct  above  tho 
sea.  From  the  central  moss  in  the  territory  of  Candy,  a 
range  of  high  land  runs  duo  N.,  probably  nearly  as  far  as 
9 N.  lat.,  funning  the  western  boundary  of  the  basin  of  tho 
Mahawelli  Ganga  (the  chief  river  of  the  island),  and  sepa- 
rating the  waters  which  flow’  Into  this  river,  or  towards  the 
east  coast,  fiom  ihoso  which  run  westward  into  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar.  This  range  is  very  little  known.  The  interior 
niountainous  district  contains  numerous  beautiful  valleys, 
and  prodigious  forests.  Thu  N.,  N.E.,  aud  N.W.  parts  of 
the  island  are  generally  flat. 


Heighti  of  some  of  the  vrirycxpal  Mountains^  ^.,  tn 
Ceylon. 


[L,  by  levelling ; A,  by  geodesic  operations.] 


Podrotallagalla,  close  to  tho  rest-house  of  Nuwerm 



Kirrigal  Potta  . . • • • 

Tolapella  ..... 
Adam's  Peak  ..... 
Plain  of  WUmanie  .... 
Nammoonnakooll6,  near  Baddoola  . . 

Plain  of  Nuwera  Ellia  .... 
The  Knuckles  . . . . • 

Diatalawe,  near  Hangooranketti  . . 

Iluonnassgiria  Peak  .... 
Oorragalle,  the  rocky  ridge  of  Hantanni  to  the  8. 


8280  A 
7810  A 
7720  A 
7420  A 
5990  A 
6740  A 
6210  A 
6180  A 
6030  A 
4990  A 


of  town  . . . 

Amboolluawa,  near  Oampalla  . 
Alloogallc,  near  Amoonapoorre  . 
Moltan  Pattanna.  the  hill  above  it 


4380  A 
3640  A 
3440  A 
3192  A 


Highest  point  in  the  road  leading  through  the 

Kaddoogauawa  Pass  . • . 1731  L 

Upper  Lake  in  Candy  ....  1678  L 


Uivers, — The  island  abounds  with  mountain  streams 
and  rivers.  The  rivers  are  mure  numerous  on  the  S.  and 
S.W.  than  on  the  N.E.  side.  Tliose  which  flow  through 
the  districts  on  the  E.  and  N.  formerly  filled  tho  numerous 
tanks  which  rendered  those  districU  the  most  fertile  and 
populous  in  the  island.  These  districts,  now  deserted 
and  overgrown  with  jungle,  contain  remains  of  numerous 
works  fur  conducting  and  distributing  the  waters.  The 


principal  rivers  are  the  Mahawelli  Ganga  (the  Gangee  of 
Ptolemy),  the  Kalani  (Sanga,  tho  Kolu  Ganga,  and  the 
W ulawe  Ganga,  all  of  whicdi  rise  in  the  central  mass.  They 
are  navigable  only  for  boats  and  rafts.  The  Mabawelu 
Ganga,  after  descending  from  the  mountains,  and  traversing 
the  valley  of  Kotmale  under  the  name  of  Kotmale  Ganga, 
is  joined  near  Passbage  by  a smaller  branch  issuing 
fruiu  the  base  of  Adam's  Peak.  It  then  passes  through 
the  village  of  Peradenya,  four  miles  from  Candy,  where 
it  is  cruhsed  by  a moAern  bridge  of  one  arch,  206  feet 
span,  constructed  of  satin  wood,  on  the  American  or  wedge 
principle.  Between  Candy  and  Bintenne  the  nver  de- 
scends above  1000  feet,  and  receives  in  Utis  part  of  Us 
course  numerous  streams.  At  Bintenne,  at  the  foot  of  the 
niuuntains,  its  average  breadth  is  340  feet,  and  its  depth 
at  the  furil  5 feet ; in  the  dry  season  1 or  2 feet,  and 
during  frenhes  26  ur  30  feet.  After  a slow  northern  course 
through  the  country  of  Bintenne  it  separates  into  two 
branches : the  smaller,  the  Vergel  Ganga,  enters  the  sea  25 
miles  S.  from  Trincomalee ; the  larger,  retaining  itsoriginal 
name,  falls  into  the  great  bay  of  Trincomalee.  It  is  ascer- 
tained that,  by  the  removal  of  certain  obstacles,  which  might 
be  easily  eficcted,  the  river  might  be  made  navigable  as  far 
at  least  as  Kalinga,  a distance  of  80  miles.  Its  antient 
navigation  was  interrupted  by  the  turning  of  the  stream. 
The  Brahmins  of  the  temple,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Verge!, 
in  order  U)  improve  their  lands,  widened  and  deepened  thu 
Vergel  at  this  point,  by  which  the  Maliawclli  Ganga  was 
made  dry  for  ten  miles  from  the  point  of  separation  for  nearly 
the  whole  year.  During  the  freshes  there  is  however  dan- 
gerous navigation  for  rafts  round  the  elbow  at  the  junction, 
where  much  timber  is  lost  annually  by  the  directors  aban- 
doning it.  and  swimming  for  their  lives.  As  almost  the  only 
export  from  Trincomalee  is  timber,  consisting  chiefly  of  bal- 
mahllc,  ebony,  and  satin  wood,  procured  from  the  banka  of 
this  river  and  the  vicinity,  the  importance  of  opening  its 
navigation  is  obvious.  This  river  flows  through  a country 
once  the  granary  of  the  island,  as  indicated  by  the  numerous 
remains  of  works  of  art  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land,  which, 
now'  fallen  into  decay,  serve  only  to  form  pestilential  mo- 
rasses. Its  whole  course  is  near  200  miles.  The  Kalani 
Ganga  runs  a west  course  for  36  miles  to  Ruanwolle.  and 
(hence  to  Colombo.  It  is  navigable,  with  little  interruption 
in  the  dry  season,  for  boats  of  considerable  burden,  higher 
than  Talgammc.  The  Kalu  Ganga  takes  a west  direction, 
and  after  passing  through  the  districts  of  Saffragam  and 
Three  Kories  enters  the  sea  at  C^Uura.  It  is  navigable  a 
little  above  Ratnapoora.  The  Walawe  Ganga  has  a S.K. 
course  to  thu  sea,  eight  miles  to  the  N.  of  Hambantotte. 

Harbours.-^  Ax  Trincomalee  and  Point  de  Gallo  tliere  are 
harlniurs  capable  of  containing  the  largest  ships ; and  the 
ix>aiU  of  Colombo  afford  a secure  anchorage  at  certain 
seasons  ’ indeed,  in  the  harbour  of  Trincomalee  all  the 
ships  in  the  world  might  auchor,  and  be  protected  at  any 
season.  On  the  S.K.  coast  there  are  four  ports  in  which 
small  vessels  may  flod  shelter,  and  five  on  the  N.W. 
coast. 

/.uAcs.— There  are  a few  laguncs  in  the  island : those 
best  known  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Negombo  and  Colombo. 
In  tho  luaritime  provinces,  at  a very  remote  date,  canals 
with  stupendous  embankments  were  constructed  by  the 
Singhaieeu  to  connect  extuusive  salt-water  lakes.  Artificial 
lakes  also  were  formed,  many  miles  in  circumference,  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

If'aler  Communication. — At  present  the  only  canal  of  any 
itn|>ortance  is  that  which  connects  Calpentyn  with  Colombo. 
It  was  projected  by  tbu  Dutch,  but  long  remained  in  an  un- 
finished state,  until  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  coming  to  tiio 
government,  completed  it  about  1829. 

The  flatness  uf  the  districts  bordering  on  the  sea-coast 
has  occasioned  the  formation  of  extensive  salt-water  lakes, 
or  laguncs,  which,  by  means  of  the  channels  connecting 
them,  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  the  niantiino  districts. 
Balticoloa,  on  tho  east  side  of  the  island,  is  uiuch  inter- 
sected by  these  lakes,  which  afford  valuable  means  of  in- 
ternal communication.  These  lakes  extend  along  the 
eastern  coast  to  the  northward  of  Trincomalee,  nearly  sepa- 
rating the  northc'rn  and  southern  parts  uf  Jatrna.  This 
district,  and  that  of  Manaar,  lying  cuntiguous  to  the  coast 
of  C/iromandel,  possess  greater  facilities  of  inlcrcounM>  with 
the  continent  than  the  districts  to  the  southward,  the  na- 
tive vessels  being  able  to  cross  over  at  all  seasons— a eir* 
cumstance  which  favoured  the  MaUban  in  their  invaaion  ol 
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the  country,  and  which  now  facilitates  the  commerce  carried 
on  with  the  continent. 

The  intercourse  between  Colombo  and  Galle  and  the 
continent  » impeded  durin^r  the  S.W.  monsoon  by  the  bois- 
terous nsTit^tkm  of  the  gulf  of  Manoar.  and  the  dangers 
of  the  coast.  Tliis  circumstance  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
canal  which  oonnocta  the  lakes  and  rivers  between  Calpen* 
tyn  and  Colombo.  Calpentynis  accessible  to  vessels  during 
the  S.W.  monsoon  ; and  their  cargoes  are  conveyed  thence 
in  boats.  This  arrangement  is  of  great  commercial  im|K>rt- 
ance  to  the  neighbourhood,  and,  with  the  odvantages  of 
climate  and  proximity  to  India,  offers  great  inducements  to 
settlers  of  all  descriptions. 

Hoads. — The  country  being  intersected  by  deep  ravines, 
often  impassable,  and  covered  with  thick  jungle,  the  commu- 
nications are  rendered  extremely  difficult.  Under  the  Can- 
dian  government  the  opening  of  roads  was  prohibited,  and 
the  passes  were  strictly  guarded.  Narrow  paths  were  made, 
by  which  men  on  foot  could  pass  singly,  climbing  over  tho 
rocks,  and  through  the  thickets.  In  thus  providing  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  its  improvement  was  necessarily 
retarded  : and  fh)ra  the  little  intercourt'O  which  subsisted 
with  the  maritime  provinces,  the  habits  and  institutions  of 
the  people  were  of  the  most  simple  and  primitive  kind,  ex- 
hibiting curious  remains  of  their  social  condition  in  very 
remote  ages.  But  since  the  occupation  of  the  country  by 
tho  British,  and  more  particularly  from  tho  time  of  tho  ad- 
ministration of  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  who  made  great  exer- 
tions to  open  the  communications,  which  have  been  efficiently 
followed  up  by  the  present  governor.  Sir  R.  W.  Horton, 
carriage  roads  have  oeen  constructed  at  a vast  expense. 
That  civilization  receives  a powerful  impulse  by  the  opening 
of  communications,  and  that  it  advances  in  proportion  to  tho 
facilities  of  commercial  intercourse,  are  facts  which  have  been 
remarkably  illustrated  in  Ceylon.  Roods  being  opened  they 
were  soon  cov’ered  with  the  vehicles  of  commerce.  Tho  fruits 
of  the  people's  labours  purchased  those  comforts  and  luxuries 
which  hau  before  been  denieil  to  their  poverty  ; and  in  every 
respect  they  profit  by  intercourse  with  their  more  enlightened 
countrymen,  and  with  Europeans.  Bazaars  and  villages 
have  sprung  up  along  the  roads;  and  the  productions  of 
Europe  are  sold  in  every  village.  Under  the  present  governor 
a mail-coach  bos  been  established  between  Colombo  and 
Candy,  which  already  pays  8 per  coni,  to  tho  proprietors. 

The  principal  roads  m the  maritime  provinces  rim  along 
the  sea-coast ; and  carriage-roads  have  been  made  from 
Colombo  as  far  as  Chilaw  to  the  northward,  and  through 
Galle  as  far  at  Matura  to  the  suuthwarfl.  Cnrringe-roadH 
have  also  been  made  from  Colombo  to  Candy ; one  by  tho 
way  of  Kurunegatlc.  which  is  in  the  direction  towards  Trin- 
comalee.  through  the  flat  country ; the  other  by  a nearer 
route  over  a pas-s  in  the  bills.  Se\‘cral  other  roads  and 
comronnications  throush  the  districts  have  been  opcniHl,  nnd 
some  are  now  in  progress.  The  main  road  to  Candy,  a 
work  of  great  magnitti<le,  has  been  carried  thn>ugh  some  ! 
difficult  passes  in  the  bills,  and  connected  by  several  bridges, 


tho  largest  of  which,  over  the  Mahawelli  Ganga,  has  been 
already  described. 

Ciimats. — The  climate  of  Ceylon  is  principally  influenced 
by  tho  two  monsoons.  The  north-east  monioiin  prevails  from 
November  to  February,  and  the  south-west  monsoon  from 
April  to  September.  In  the  intervening  months  variable 
winds  and  calms  prevail.  The  seasons  are  however  sub- 
ject to  fluctuation,  tho  south-west  wind  iieing  generally 
more  prevalenL  Sometimes  indeed  at  Colombo  this  wind 
blows  for  five  months  together,  and  the  north  west  wind 
blows  during  the  months  of  December  and  January  only. 
Loral  circumstances  modify  tho  winds  of  the  interior  according 
to  the  distance  from  the  east  and  west  coast ; thus,  at  Badull^ 
in  Upper  Ouvah.  daring  the  months  of  June.  July,  and  Au- 
gust. the  wind  is  v*ariable.  and  for  the  remaining  nine  roombs 
it  blows  from  the  north-east.  Tho  heat  is  not  so  great  as 
on  tho  neighbouring  coast  of  India,  the  soa-breczes  mode- 
rating the  temperature,  and  making  the  air  more  agreeable 
and  salubrious.  At  Colombo  the  mean  daily  variation  uf 
the  temperature  does  not  exceed  3^,  and  the  annual  range 
of  the  thermomeUT  is  from  76®  to  664®  Fahmihcil.  At 
Galle  the  mean  daily  variation  is  4®.  and  the  annual  range 
from  70®  to  87®.  At  Jaffnapatam  the  mean  daily  variation 
is  5®,  and  the  annual  range  from  76®  to  90®.  At  Trinco- 
maleu  the  greatest  daily  variation  is  17®,  and  the  annual 
range  from  74i®to914®.  At  Candy,  1457  feet  alsive  tho 
sea,  the  mean  daily  -variation  is  6®.  and  the  annual  rango 
from  66®  to  86®;  and  at  Newera  Elba.  6210  feet  alnve  the 
sea,  the  mean  daily  variation  is  1 1®,  and  the  annual  riiige 
351®  b)  6ol® ; in  IK.ll  however  the  highest  temperature  was 
only  73®.  and  this  was  attained  but  once. 

In  Colomlio,  in  1830,  103  inches  of  rain  fell.  Of  these 
103  inches,  there  fell  in  April.  May,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber, in  the  following  proportions : in  April.  1 1 inches ; in 
May,  21  inches ; in  Octolk-r,  21  inches ; and  in  November, 
20  inches. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  island,  which  is  open  to  the  N.E. 
monsoon,  partakes  of  the  hot  and  dry  climate  of  tho  coast 
of  Coromandel.  The  western  division,  which  is  open  to  the 
S.W.  monsoon,  has  a climate  like  that  of  the  Malabar  coast, 
which  is  temperate  and  humid.  The  N.E,  winds,  although 
accompanied  with  rain,  arc  drier  than  those  from  the  S.W., 
and  the  country  over  which  they  blow  has  an  arid  appear- 
ance. as  contrasted  with  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  the  south- 
ern and  western  districts,  which  continues  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  drie^t  seasons  are  those  which  ara 
situated  between  the  range  of  the  two  monsoons,  partaking 
slitrhtly  of  the  influence  uf  both. 

Tlie  climate  and  seasons  of  the  northern  and  southern 
districts  may  lie  thus  strikingly  contrasted.  On  one  side 
of  the  island,  and  even  on  one  side  of  n mountain,  the  rain 
mav  fall  in  totrenls.  while  on  the  other  the  earth  is  parched 
and  the  herbage  withered.  The  inhabitants  in  one  place 
m.iy  1)0  securing  themselves  from  inundation'*,  while  in 
another  they  are  carefiilly  distrihiiting  the  little  water  of 
former  seasons,  which  is  retaiiiod  in  their  wells  an<I  tanks. 
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Vctv  rrrononus  npinions  Imvo  been  enterloiued  with  re* 
to  the  in^ftlubrity  of  Ceylon,  founded  on  the  returns 
nf  iiiortulitv  among  the  troops  u'hilo  they  were  emraged  in 
ardiKiua  8e^^■il•e,  and  suffering  from  exposure,  fatigue,  and 

K’stilential  miasinatic  intluanee  ; which,  with  our  present 
‘Her  knowledge  of  the  climate  and  iucuhtics,  ami  the 
cxirttonce  of  the  exeeUent  roads  which  hare  since  bi’cn  con* 
simeted,  would  have  been  avoided.  Tliis  is  to  Iw  regretted, 
as  It  must  doubtless  have  interfered  most  prcjudiuially  to 
all  p.iriiea  in  the  business  of  life  assurances. 

Tlio  following  is  an  abstract  of  iho  returns  of  niortality 
of  the  European  troops  at  Ceylon,  for  several  years  previous 
to  1633 

97th  Regiment,  in  a period  of  7 years  . 2?U  per  cent. 
7Sih  „ „ 6 „ . 24[f 

61st  „ 4 „ . 1661  .. 

Attlh  ..  4m-  11  M 

Riyal  Artillery  „ 4 . 20?}  „ 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  returns  of  rourtality  ofi 
the  European  troops  in  Ceylon  for  1833  and  1834  * 

No.  Di-athc.  IVr  Cent. 

1833  ..  1985  ..  57  ..  2\l^ 

1834  ..  2060  ..  70  ..  3,Vj 

From  January  to  August,  inclusive  (eight  months),  as 
appears  by  au  authentic  return,  the  average  number  of  sick 
ill  a regiment  at  Colomlio  was  less  tlian  that  of  reserve  com- 
panies of  the  same  regiment  stationed  in  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  10  to  16. 

Europeans  and  tlio  descendants  of  Europeans  at  Colombo 
simieiimes  attain  the  age  of  lUO,  without  scircely  ever  hav- 
ing suffered  pain  or  sickness;  and  it  is  prub.ible  that  were  ; 
the  island  cleared  and  generally  brought  under  cultivation,  I 
il  would  be  as  healthy  as  England.  The  cliinule  of  the 
maritime  districts,  especially  those  which  are  populous  and 
tlierefuro  more  generally  cultivated,  is  more  free  from  mias- 
mata than  those  of  the  interior.  By  draining  and  clear- 
ing from  jangle  the  neighbourhood  of  Trincomalce.  iu  cli* 
mate  has  l>een  improved  : while  Seven  Kories,  a most  pro- 
ductive province,  has  recentiv  become  unhealthy  by  the 
falling  to  ruin  of  tanks,  ami  (he  consequent  growth  of 
jungle.  Rank  sUnilni  of  luxuriant  growth,  found  in  marshy 
and  uncultivated  tracLs.  arc  moat  prixluctivo  of  miasmata. 
The  low  lands  in  the  ncighbourlnwd  of  Coiomlw),  subject  to 
frcx^uent  inundation,  l»ctng  regiilnrlv  cultivatc‘d.  do  not  affect 
the  purity  of  the  air : while  an  uncultivated  marsh  toiho  north 
of  the  town  renders  the  winds  w hich  blow  over  it  inaalubriuu.’i. 

Geoloffy. — .\  few  species  of  primitive  rock  in  numerous 
varieties  constitute  the  principal  formations  of  the  island. 
Granite  and  gneiss  arc  Ine  more  prevalent ; quartz,  dolomite, 
hornblende,  primitive  grcen-stmie,  and  a few  otliers  occur 
less  rrequeutiy.  Tho  varieties  of  granite  and  gneiss,  which 
often  pass  into  each  other,  arc  very  numerous.  Regular 
granite  is  not  common:  but  it  is  met  with  at  Puint-de* 
Galle.  Gneiss  is  far  more  abundant  than  granite  ; a l>cau- 
tiful  kind  it  found  at  Araanapoora  (7®  15'  N„  60®  30'  K.), 
•which  contains  a very  large  proportion  of  felspar.  At 
Trincomalee  (|uartz  occurs  in  veins  and  in  maimcs.  em- 
beildod  in  granite.  liurnblcnde  and  priroilivo  green- 
sti'iie  are  found  on  Adam’s  Peak.  Dolomite  is  found 
only  in  the  intorior,  and  is  used  for  making  lime.  It  is 
in  this  rock  that  tho  nitro  caves  arc  found.  Tho  only 
recent  rocks  occur  in  tho  level  belt  near  tho  sea.  Fine- 
grained compact  limestone  is  found  in  great  abundance  on 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  island.  Along  the  remainder 
of  the  coast  samUionu  generally  prevails,  lying  in  horizontal 
beds  .along  the  beach,  but  seldom  extending  beyond  it. 

,1/mcro/r.— Ceylon  contain*  numerous  useful  ininer.aU.  and 
many  valuable  gems.  Iron  is  very  generally  diffused.  The 
bt»’k  oxide  of  mangane-e  is  found.  Pluniluigo  abounds, 
and  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  There  are  no 
lets  Ilian  twenty-two  caves  from  which  nitre,  nitrate  of 
linif.  and  a small  proportion  of  alum  are  obtained.  The 
sulphate  of  magnesia  is  found  in  only  one  cave,  and  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Davy  it  is  equal  to  tho  best  Epsom  salts. 
Salt  is  found  in  natural  deposits,  and  is  formed  by  arti- 
ficial means  in  several  parts  of  the  maritime  provinces, 
particularly  in  Mahagampattoo,  and  yields  a revenue  of 
^9.000^.  per  annum. 

or  the  gems  of  Ceylon  tho  ruby  and  cafs-eyc  only  are 
held  in  high  estimation  : and  among  the  late  King  of  ^Can- 
dy's jewel*  (sold  by  auction  in  London,  in  1820).  there  was 
one  of  111©  latter  stones  which  measured  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  sold  for  more  than  49U/. 


^^fd^cinal  Spritigi. — There  are  several  hot  springs  in  the 
island  : five  at  Kamiya,  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Trinco- 
innlee,  and  two  in  the  province  of  Uwa.  The  former 
are  resorted  to  by  invalids  suffering  fn.m  rheumatic  and 
cutaneous  disurilerK ; at  7 a.u.  the  temperature  of  the 
air  being  77®  of  Fahrenheit,  their  heat  varied  from  8b® 
to  1U7®.  The  water  is  pure  with  the  exception  of  the 
slightest  trace  of  common  salt  and  a little  carbonic  arid 
gas  and  azote.  The  Uwa  springs  are  more  than  ItiOO 
Icet  above  the  sea,  and  have  a tcMTipcralure  of  76' and 
85®  respi'ctivoly.  At  .Mootnoowera  there  are  two  springs, 
the  temperature  of  which  U sufliclcntly  high  to  dress  fo^. 
In  lat.  7®  15'  N.,  Ion.  81®  21/  E..  near  the  Patapalu  river, 
there  is  a hot  spring  which  constantly  emits  air  bubbles. 

SmI,  AgricuUure,  Quartxoso  gravel  or  sand,  and 
felspalhic  clay,  mixetl  with  oxide  of  iron,  derived  entirely 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  prevailing  rocks,  genu- 
rally  compose  the  soil  of  Cevlon.  The  natural  soils  sel- 
dom contain  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  vegetable 
iimllcr,  white  quartz  uften  constitutes  nine  tenths  of  the 
whole.  Ill  tlie  cinnamon  gardens  at  Colombo  the  soil 
is  composed  of  pure  quartzosc  sand  as  white  a.s  snow. 
A brown  loam  formerl  by  the  decomposition  of  gneiss 
and  granite,  and  a reddish  loam  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  clay  iMn-stone  called  cahook,  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive soil*,  and  the  quartzu««  the  least  so. 

7'he  line  of  coast  trom  Negombo  to  Tangalle  is  particu- 
larly favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  which 
increases  in  value  the  nearer  it  approaches  the  soutlicrn- 
mo*t  parts  of  the  island.  Cinnamon  is  also  chietly  con- 
fined to  this  district  and  the  hills  of  the  interior.  Tlie  soils 
in  the  elevated  lands  of  Suffrugam  and  Lower  Ouvah,  and 
the  granitic  soils  in  the  luouutains  abo\e,  are  fertile.  (jofiVe 
grows  luxuriantly  m the  hilly  country,  and  in  Ouvah  a very 
line  tobacco  is  produced.  The  provinces  of  Ouvah,  \Vulla|>e. 
and  Hmtcnne,  to  the  enstwanl,  and  the  adjoining  dislricU 
of  Saffragam  and  Tangalle,  and  the  extensive  plains  to 
the  north  of  the  hills,  aru  generally  fertile,  and  were  once 
populous  and  productive.  'They  arc  now,  except  Tangalle, 
depopulated,  tl'.ough  tlie  remains  of  works  for  artificial 
irrigation  are  found  there.  I1i«  number  and  cxtinit  of 
work*  for  artificial  irrigation  in  Uio  province  of  Nuwe- 
rakalawa  prove  that  it  was  once  the  most  [wpuluus  part  of 
the  island. 

The  soil  of  the  northern  division  is  sandy  and  calcareous, 
and  is  artificially  irrigated  and  well  tilled  by  the  Malaburs. 
Near  JufTiia  is  a natural  reservoir,  which  the  government  at- 
tempted to  appropriate  for  agricultural  purposes.  A stc.^m- 
engine  wa.s  applied  to  raise  the  water,  but  at  a certain 
depth  it  was  found  to  be  brackish,  and  still  dee|ier  it 
was  quite  salt.  In  Juffna  rice  and  tobacco  are  most  cul- 
tivated, but  cotton  and  other  plants  thrive  there.  It  is  a 
gojd  sheep  country,  and  the  Palmyra  palm  abounds.  On 
the  coast  from  Cliilaw  to  Manaar  and  Jafiha  on  the  western 
side,  and  from  Tangalle  to  Mohagaui|KiU>o  to  the  eastward, 
are  the  most  valuable  soil-farm*. 

The  antient  inhabitants  appear  to  huvo  been  remarkably 
skilful  in  the  execution  of  works  fur  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  water,  the  most  remarkikble  of  which  arc  the 
spacious  tank*  excavated  in  the  plain*,  and  the  dams  con- 
structed across  the  beils  of  rivers,  or  over  ravines  and  valleys, 
connecting  small  bills,  and  forming  extensive  lakes  (or 
flooding  the  plains  in  the  driest  season.  Such  works  are 
met  with  in  the  di*trict  of  Tangalle,  and  in  tho  deserted 
pruvint'cs  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  now  the  resort  of 
tho  wild  tribe  of  Veddas,  wlm  live  cliielly  by  deer  hunting. 
Tlic  lakes  of  Kandclay  and  Minery,  each  of  which  covers 
an  area  of  several  square  miles,  are  situutcxl  in  tlie  plains 
extending  from  Tmiconialee  to  Anooraadhapoora.  the 
iiuticnt  capital  of  the  island,  and  from  thence  across  to 
Manaar  and  Arrip|Mi.  in  which  district  a reservoir  of  great 
extent,  called  the  Giant's  Tank,  w.as  formed,  and  a stme 
dike  was  constructed  across  the  Arrippo  mcr  to  divert  tho 
current  into  it.  These  work*  are  very  antient;  that  of 
Miner)'  appears,  from  authentic  records,  to  have  been  con- 
structed three  centuries  before  the  Christian  irra.  They 
were  executed  for  the  improvement  of  lands  which  were 
probably  distributed  among  tlio  people  employed  in  lha 
work,  who  dedicated  a portion  of  their  revenue*  to  the 
tellies  and  priesthood. 

Tlie  lands  on  the  northern  division  are  manured  and 
cultivated  with  care  by  the  Malabars,  who  irrigate  them 
extensively  from  tanks  and  wells.  The  arable  londz 
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divided  into  riee-fields  or  groundi  enclofod  hy  embank- 
mvntK  to  retain  water.  In  tbe  low  countriet,  where  they 
can  be  irrigated  by  rivers  or  tanks,  extenaivo  tracts  arc  thus 
laid  out.  In  tbe  hills  the  rice-flolds  are  cut  in  terraces, 
w'hich  are  watered  by  Uie  mountain  springs,  and  separated 
by  tracts  of  high  ground  attached  to  them,  which  are  culti- 
vated once  in  eight  or  ten  yean  by  cutting  down  and  burn- 
ing the  jungle. 

i.ands  were  formerly  aisigned  for  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain services,  or  on  condition  of  making  certain  contribu- 
tions. The  public  land  is  now  sold  by  auction  at  an  upset 
price  of  5a.  per  acre,  a price  not  sufficient  even  to  pay  tbe 
expenses  of  surveying  it,  which  is  done  by  the  government, 
ami  there  is  no  tax  imperil  on  the  produce  of  lantls  so 
Sold.  Since  the  im)>ortant  change  made  in  the  tenure  of 
lands,  by  relinquishing  claims  of  service  and  substituting 
other  relations  m proiiorty,  a remarkable  impulse  has  been 
given  to  agriculture ; waste  lands  are  being  brought  into 
tillage,  and  more  particularly  in  the  high  lands  the  Jungle 
is  being  burned,  cleared,  and  supplanted  by  the  dry  grains. 

{"'agetabie  Produrtiona. — Among  the  trees  indigenous  to 
tho  island,  cinnamon,  of  which  Ceylon  may  be  said  to 
have  the  monopoly,  is  the  princiftnl ; but  the  cocoa-nut 
tree  is  the  mo-t  important  to  the  island.  This  tree 
contributes  largely  to  ilie  subsistence  of  the  people,  and 
when  the  grain  crops  fail  or  are  destroyed  by  inundation, 
averts  much  of  the  mi»cry  of  so  serious  a caiainiiy.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree,  each  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  long 
and  throe  feel  broad,  together  with  the  tlowers.  are  used 
by  the  natives  to  ornaroettt  their  dwellings  on  festive 
occasions.  They  are  also  an  excellent  foml  for  elephants, 
and  are  plaited  into  cadjana  and  euaingoaa  for  thatciiing 
houses.  The  leaves  are  also  wrought  into  brooms,  and  choola 
or  torches  for  travellers.  Tho  sap,  called  ioddy,  U extracted 
and  used  os  a beverage  in  its  natural  state,  and  converted 
by  distillation  into  arack.  Vinegar  is  also  made  from  this 
sap.  and,  by  boiling,  a coarse  sugar  called  jaggery  is  formed 
from  it  The  kernel  of  the  nut  is  used  in  culinary  pur- 
poses ; but  the  principal  part  is  converted  into  copperah 
by  being  dried  in  the  Sun,  and  in  this  state  is  transferred  to 
Ute  oil-press.  The  oil  is  used  for  culinary  purposes,  for 
anointing  tbe  hair  and  body,  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  foi 
making  candles  and  soap.  Tbe  refuse  oilcake,  called  poo- 
nat,  furnishes  good  food  for  poultry  and  pigs.  The  aheiU 
of  the  nut  are  formed  into  goblets,  ladles,  and  other  domestic 
utensils;  and  from  tho  capsuto  cordage  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  smallest  yam  to  a ship's  cable,  is  manufactured.  A 
great  variety  of  other  articles  are  manufactured  from  this 
tree  : and  the  duties  levied  on  the  various  products  amount 
to  35,573/.  per  annum.  In  1613  it  was  estimated  that  be- 
tween Dondra  Head  and  Calpentyn  there  grew  ten  millions 
of  cocoa-nut  trees,  which  produc4^,  in  addition  to  a groat 
quantity  of  cocoa-nut  oil.  and  six  thousand  leoguers  of 
arack,  upwards  of  three  millions  of  pounds  weight  of  coir. 
A good  tree  produced  from  50  to  80,  sometimes  100  cocoa- 
nuts  in  a year.  Each  cocoa-nut  is  considered  equivalent,  as 
food,  to  at  least  3 ox.  of  rice. 

Tlie  Palmyra  palm  is  hardly  inferior  in  importance  to 
the  cocoa-nut.  It  abounds  in  Jaffna,  and  being  productive 
in  seasons  of  drought,  when  the  crops  fail,  is  of  great  value 
to  the  people.  The  leaves  are  used  in  tbe  construction  of 
native  huts,  snd  also  as  a substitute  for  paper,  and  various 
other  purposes.  Toddy  is  extracted  from  it,  as  from  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree.  The  timber  is  used  for  ranors,  and  is  exported  in 
large  <^uantitics.  Punatloo  m a jelly  maile  from  the  fruit, 
on  which  the  poorer  classes  subsist  in  seasons  of  dearth. 

The  kittul  tree  is  peculiar  to  the  South  : its  sap  produces 
a coarse  sugar,  and  its  fmit,  dried  and  pulverised,  serves  as 
a substitute  for  rice  flour. 

The  leaves  of  the  talipot  tree  are  so  large  that  one  will 
shelter  many  individuals.  They  are  used  the  natives 
to  protect  Uiem  from  the  sun  and  rain.  \Vhen  soflened 
by  boiling  they  serve  to  write  upon ; and  are  of  great  du- 
rability. 

The  Ceylon  Areca  nut  is  celebrated  for  its  superior  qua- 
lity. and  is  exported  in  great  quantities. 

For  cinnamon,  see  Cisivamon. 

A gTMt  variety  of  timber  abounds  in  the  island,  and  the 
restrictions  by  which  government  formerly  prevented  its 
being  cut  without  a licence  have  been  removed.  Cala- 
tnander,  satin,  rose,  sapan,  iron,  jack,  halmalille,  and  other 
beautiful  woods  for  cabinet-work  are  in  profusion. 


Tbe  coffee  plant  thrives,  particularly  in  the  interior,  and 
has  of  late  been  grutly  improved  by  culture.  It  has  risen 
much  in  public  estimation,  as  is  shown  by  the  market  price, 
which  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  Moclia.  The  remune- 
rating price  of  coffee  in  the  island  is  4Ui.  per  cwt.,  and  the 
price  in  the  London  markets  is  from  56«.  to  6is.  per  cwt. 

The  importation  of  coffee  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1832. 
the  duty  being  9<f.  per  lb.,  was  2,824.998  lbs.  The  duty  is 
reduced  from  1st  January,  1836,  to  6<f.  per  lb.;  and  the 
superior  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  cheapness  snd  abun- 
dance of  labour  considered,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  im- 
portations will  be  greatly  increased. 

Chaya  root,  which  yields  a scarlet  dye,  was  once  monopo- 
lixed  by  the  Government ; but  the  monopoly  has  been  relin- 
quished. A particular  class  of  natives  only  dig  for  these 
roots. 

Tobacco  is  raised  principally  in  the  northern  and  southern 
dUtricts.  It  has  lately  been  exported  only  to  Southern  India, 
but  the  export  duty  having  been  reduced  from  I8«.  to  2r.  per  s 
ewu,  it  may  be  confldently  expected  that  it  will  hereafler 
form  an  article  of  export  to  Europe,  where  it  is  approved,  and 
to  tlie  Malayan  markets  as  formerly. 

Indigo  grows  wild,  but  is  not  now  turned  to  account, 
though  it  was  in  antient  times  exported  from  Trinconmlue 
and  celebrated  all  over  India,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  ainl 
greatly  enriched  the  Ceylon  merchants. 

Tho  pepper  vine  grows  almost  in  a wild  state  ; the  carda- 
mom plant  is  abundant;  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables  are 
pnxluced  in  great  variety  and  prolusion. 

Hi('0  was  once  exported,  in  large  quantities,  from  Tnneo- 
malee  to  all  parts  of  India;  but  at  present  hardly  enuiigh 
is  produced  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  for  the  consutiip- 
tiun  of  the  small  population.  Maha  Prmkrama  Bahoo,  who 
reigned  in  the  12th  century,  is  said  to  have  turned  his  parti- 
cular attention  to  agriculture,  and  to  have  eonstrricted  147.1 
new  tanks,  repaired  1885  others  ; excavated  534  new  canals, 
and  repaired  3300  old  ones.  Judging  from  the  remains  of 
such  works  scattered  over  the  island,  the  account  is  probably 
not  exaggerated.  These  works  might  bo  restored  snd  the 
lands  again  brought  into  cultivation.  At  present  rice  is  im- 
ported into  the  island  from  tho  opposite  coast.  The  value  of 
rice  imported  in  1 831,  was  55,344/.  A tax  on  tbe  gross  pro- 
duce of  the  paddy,  which  varies  from  ^ to  but  which  may 
be  generally  rated,  in  the  maritime  districts,  at  is  exacted 
by  the  government.  The  revenue  from  this  source  was.  in 
1828— 20,»-.23/.  ; in  1829  — 32,961/.;  in  I83p  — 35,057/. ; 
and  in  1831—35,548/. 

In  1833,  there  w'ere  456,206  acres  in  crop;  and  1,674.136 
acres  uncultivated.  The  produce  rais^  was  — Pad<lv, 
3,976.540;  fine  grains,  804.937 ; coffee,  88,378;  pepper, 

6273;  mustard,  923;  a kind  of  pulse  given  to  hmses, 

26.947;  maize,  34,477;  peas,  24,278  bushels cotton. 
1,336,547;  tobacco,  3.624,684  lbs.  The  live  stock  on  tho 
island— horses,  1128;  horned  cattle,  591,769  ; sheep, 

40.172;  goats,  46,756. 

Salt,  arack,  oil,  and  coir  cordage  are  the  principal  manu- 
factures. Iron,  in  small  quantities,  is  smelted  in  the  interior ; 
and  in  the  northern  districts,  cloths  of  moderately  fine 
texture  are  made.  A steam-engine  is  employed  for  exprcn-i- 
ing  the  oil  at  Colombo  ; and  the  more  general  introduction 
of  this  power  it  contemplalod. 

Animali. — Tlie  quadrupeds  of  Ceyion  are  for  the  most 
part  like  those  of  the  opposite  continent.  Elephants  arc  most 
numerous  in  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces:  one  Kn- 
ropcan  officer,  in  two  years,  kille<l  four  hundred.  Thevoltcn 
make  prctlatory  incursions  in  troops,  and  do  great  injury  to 
the  crops.  Under  theCandian  government,  the  elephant  w»s 
employed  as  a public  executioner.  Afler  thrusting  its  tusks 
through  the  criminal's  body,  it  tore  him  to  pieces  with  its 
trunk,  limb  by  limb.  Elephants  are  generally  round  in 
herds.  An  elephant  is  sometimes  excluded  from  the  so- 
ciety of  its  fellows.  Such  elephant  is  always  vicious  and 
mischievous,  attacking  whatever  approaches  him.  and  pass- 
ing herds  will  not  permit  him  to  join  them.  He  is  generally 
known  and  spoken  of  as  the  rogue  elephant. 

When  tbe  government  commanded  the  semces  of  the 
people,  they  were  sometimes  called  forth  in  thousands  to  take 
the  elephants  in  crawls,  or  enclosures  formed  of  strong  stakes 
and  trunks  of  trees.  In  the  district  of  Putlam  they  were 
faced  boldly  in  the  open  jungle,  and  ensnared  singly,  for 
a reward  varying  according  to  the  size  and  description  of 
animal,  from  1 1 to  352  rix-doUars. 
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Th«ra  are  species  of  deer,  of  which  the  elk  and 

fallow  deer  are  found  in  the  (pwalest  number ; there  is  also 
another  of  very  diminutive  size,  called  the  moose  deer, 
Cervut  Arit,  which  is  caujrbt  by  the  nativos,  and  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  markets.  Wild  ho^s  abound  in  the  plains  to 
the  eastward ; and  a small  sjiccies  of  bear  is  not  unfrequently 
met  with. 

or  20  difTcrent  species  of  snakes  examined  by  Dr.  Davy, 

1 6 were  found  harmless.  The  7Yr polm^a  is  the  most  veno' 
rnous.  and  is  believed  to  lie  in  wait  to  attack  passengers. 
Pea-fowl  abound  wild.  Biche  de  mer,  used  for  food  and 
paste  in  China,  is  collected  off  Chilaw  and  Jaffna. 

The  chank  (vohUa  gravi$)t  abounds  on  the  N.W.  coast 
of  Ceylon.  There  are  two  kinds,  payel  and  patty,  one  red, 
and  the  other  white.  A third  species,  opening  to  the  right, 
is  very  rare,  and  highly  valued  by  Hindoos.  The  demand 
for  chanks,  caused  by  the  rites  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  was 
once  so  great  that  the  right  of  fishing  for  them  was  sold  by 
the  government  fur  60,000  rix*doUars  per  annum;  but 
the  demand  decreased,  until  the  revenue  from  this  source 
became  not  worth  collecting ; and  now  this  fishery  is  free 
to  all.  The  chank  fishery  was  important  as  a nursery 
for  divers. 

Pearl  Fif>herieit. — The  most  pro<luctivo  pearl  banks  are 
situated  off  Condachy,  extending  30  miles  from  N.  to  S., 
and  20  miles  from  K.  to  W.  The  fishery  generally  com- 
mences in  March,  when  the  calm  weather  permits  the  boats 
to  go  out  and  return  daily.  The  average  net  revenue 
from  pearls,  for  32  years  ending  in  1832,  was  )4,662f.  per 
annum.  The  net  revenue  reahzed  in  nine  previous  years 
was,  in  1834,  14u,000/.  That  realized  in  1835  was,  38.000/. 

Killecarr6  is  most  probably  the  Colchi  mentioned  in 
the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  sea  as  the  site  of  these 
fisheries ; and  tl>ey  are  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as 
described  by  travellers  several  centuries  ago.  The  antient 
towns  ofMantotteand  Pullam  probably  derived  much  of  their 
importance  from  their  vicinity.  The  natural  history  of  the 
pearl  oyster  is  imperfectly  known  ; but  it  dies  soon  after 
attaining  its  seventh  year.  In  1833,  1250  divers  were  cm- 
ployed,  of  whom  1100  were  volunteers  from  the  o]  posite 
coast.  The  share  of  profits  gave  each  individual  5s.  per 
day  for  the  time  he  was  em^oyed : the  price  of  ordm 
lalwur  being  Gd.  per  day.  But  each  bank  being  available 
only  for  otic  period,  of  about  20  days  in  every  seven  years, 
sometimes  the  fishery  is  smaller,  and  sometimes  there  is 
none  at  all ; and  in  no  season  does  it  last  for  more  than  30 
or  35  days,  commencing  with  the  calm  weather,  about  the 
5lh  of  March.  The  divers,  in  six  or  seven  fathoms  water,  re- 
main iramerscil  from  50  to  55  seconds ; very  rarely  longer.  A 
reward  being  offered  to  him  who  should  remain  the  longest 
under  water,  it  was  gained  by  one  who  remained  87  seconds. 
Tlie  diver's  sack  is  not  fastened  round  his  neck,  but  is  at- 
tached to  a cord  held  by  the  man  in  the  boat  above  ; and  it 
is  pulled  up  when  full,  at  the  signal  of  the  diver,  who,  if  he 
choose,  is  drawn  up  with  it.  So  far  from  the  occupation 
lieing  unhealthy,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  natives  that  divers 
live  longer  than  other  labourers ; and  its  short  season  is 
hailed  as  a gainful  holiday  by  the  divers  themselves,  who  at 
other  times  are  engaged  in  ordinary  labour.  If  the  oyster 
is  taken  before  seven  years  old,  its  pearls  are  imperfectly 
dcvelo{)ed ; vigilance  is  therefore  necessary  to  prevent  indis- 
criminate fishing,  which  would  destroy  tire  banks,  or  at  least 
render  them  quite  unproductive.  The  pearls  are  sold  by 
the  government  to  the  highest  bidder.  Tho  sea  fisheries 
are  very  productive  on  all  parts  of  the  coast. 

Hittory, — Oncsicrilus  and  Ncarchus,  commanders  of  the 
fleet  dispatched  by  Alexander  from  the  Indus  to  tire 
Persian  Gulf,  brought  tho  first  accounts  of  tho  island  to 
Europe. 

Pliny  states  that  Onesicritus  had  spoken  of  its  elephants, 
and  Megasthenes  of  its  gold  and  pearls.  Through  a diplo- 
matic mission  which  came  to  Rome  from  Oylon  in  tire  time 
of  Claudius,  particulars  were  ascertained  respecting  its  towns, 
population,  and  extensive  trade,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  island  was  in  a very  prosperous  and  higkily  civilized 
state.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  rice,  honey,  and  ginger,  an  the 
products  of  the  island  ; and  be  mentions  elephant  fcoilitig- 
ground.H.  the  antient  capital,  and  various  places,  which 
from  the  similarity  of  (heir  present  names  may  l>c  easily 
hlcntiflod.  Cosmos  Indicoplcustes  relates,  on  the  authority 
of  his  friend  Supotor,  a merchant,  who  visited  Ceylon  in  the 
6lh  centur)',  that  the  coast  inhabitants  differed  from  those  of 


the  interior  (the  land  of  precious  stones),  and  consisted  of  a 
proportion  of  Persians  who  had  formed  a Christian  establish- 
ment In  the  latter  part  of  tho  13th  century  the  island  was 
visited  by  Marco  Polo,  who  describes  it  as  the  finest  island 
in  the  world.  About  half  a century  later  it  was  visited  by 
Sir  John  Manndevillo,  who  mentions  Adam's  Peak. 

The  Singlialese  annals  extant  contain  an  uninterrupted 
historical  record  of  events  for  24  centuries,  according  to 
which  their  first  king  Hijaya  founded  bis  kingdom  by  the 
extirpation  of  tho  original  inhabitants  about  543  n.c.,  and 
tboir  last  king,  Shri  WikramaRaja  Singha,  was  deposed  by 
the  British  in  1798  a.d.  Evidence  of  tire  anthenticity  and 
accuracy  of  these  writings  has  lately  given  a new  value  to 
them.  Many  of  their  descriptions  of  towns  and  buUdingi, 
and  other  works  of  ait,  havo  been  tested  by  an  inspection 
of  the  now-existing  ruins,  and  the  evidence  thence  drawn 
has  been  confirmed  by  deciphered  antient  inscriptiont. 

Of  European  nations  the  Portuguese  first  established  a 
regular  intercourse  with  Ceylon.  The  island  being  tom 
by  internal  wars,  and  invaded  from  Arabia  and  Malabar, 
Uie  king  purchas^  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese  with  a 
stipulate  annual  tribute  of  25U.0U0  lbs.  of  cinnamon.  Tho 
allies  gradually  gaining  a footing  in  the  island,  at  length, 
in  1520,  strongly  fortified  themselves  at  Colombo,  subjected 
the  whole  of  tfie  maritime  distrirts,  and  retained  possession 
of  them  for  about  150  years.  The  Candians  having  called 
in  the  Dutch,  the  Portuguese  were  expelled,  but  the  strug- 
gle lasted  from  1632  to  1656.  Batticalo  fell  in  1636  ; Point 
de  Galle  in  1640  ; Negombo  in  IC44;  and  Colombo  in 
1656.  The  Dutch,  like  their  predecessors,  established  thoir 
dominion  over  tlie  maritime  provinces,  a.i(l,  in  176),  having 
taken  Candy,  they  would  have  subjected  the  whole  island 
bad  not  the  sickness  of  their  troops  obliged  them  to  with- 
draw from  the  interior.  In  the  wur  with  the  French,  in 
1782,  the  British  took  possession  of  Trmeomalec ; but  it 
was  ^tortly  after  retaken  by  the  French,  and  tho  sca-coast 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  until  1 796,  when  it  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  British  and  formally  ceded  to 
(hem  at  tho  treaty  of  Amiens. 

In  1815  the  tyranny  of  tho  native  king,  who  had  forced 
tho  wife  of  his  prime  minister  to  pound  to  death  her  own 
children  in  a mortar,  and  other  acts  which  rendered  bis  do- 
minion intolerable,  led  to  his  being  deposed ; upon  which  the 
British  took  posseaaion  of  his  dominions  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Candian  chiefs,  and  have  retained  them  ever  since. 

Oovemment,  Lau,  The  native  government  of  Cey- 
lon was  strictly  monarchical.  Tlie  king  was  proprietor 
of  the  soil,  regulator  of  the  feudal  payments  and  services, 
and  distributor  of  all  public  honours  and  emohimenti. 
The  classification  of  the  people  and  the  distributiun  of 
lands  being  the  basis  of  the  system  of  government,  tho 
civil  and  judicial  ailministration  of  tho  country  was  en- 
trusted to  chiefs  placed  over  different  departments  and 
in  various  provinces  and  districts,  with  a gradation  of  in- 
ferior functionaries.  The  services  of  all  were  rewarded 
with  certain  privileges  or  possessions.  The  head  man  of 
each  village,  to  whom  tho  people  immediately  referred, 
directed  tlie  labour  of  thu  peuplu  under  the  autho- 
rity of  tho  provinoiai  chief,  and  superintended  the  police. 
But  the  superintendence  of  agriculture  was  the  duty  of 
a particular  class  of  persons  who  attended  to  the  em- 
bankments of  tanks  and  canals,  and  to  the  distribution 
of  water. 

The  kings  were  found  in  possession  of  a monopoly  of 
cinnamon  and  other  valuable  productions;  but  the  Portu- 
guese, in  1597,  permitted  the  ^ople  to  trade  in  cinnamon 
on  condition  of  tlieir  delivering  one-fifth  part  of  their  col- 
lections to  the  government.  This  permission  was  withdrawn 
in  1626,  and  the  Dutch,  having  dispossessed  the  Portuguese 
in  1656,  introduced  a more  rigorous  system,  sacrificing  every 
other  consideration  to  the  securing  of  monomlies  of  the  pro- 
ductions and  the  labour  of  tho  people.  Private  trade  in 
all  articles  bringing  a profitable  reiurn  was  prohibited,  and 
the  laborious  services  to  which  tho  natives  were  compelled 
made  them  frequently  abandon  their  lands;  and  great  vigi- 
lance and  severity  were  necessary  to  prevent  their  relin- 
quishing the  tenures  by  which  they  were  called  on  to  work 
gratuitously  for  three  months  in  the  year.  The  British 
soon  after  obtaining  po$.ses«ion  effected  important  changes. 
Some  branches  of  external  trade  were  liberated,  and  inland 
customs  were  abolished.  Publk  functionaries  were  pa»d  by 
salaries  instead  of  lands,  and  claims  on  the  services  of  the 
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people  were  coumpted  for  asso««od  rente.  Unfortunately  serrico,  nation,  or  religion  ; subject  however  to  the  eon6rm  • 
for  tho  country  the  exigencies  of  the  Candian  war  led  to  ation  of  the  socretar)'  of  state.  Though  vacancies  in  the 
the  renewal  of  a demand  on  their  scn  ices,  utd  now  ait  men  civil  service  are  not  to  be  filled  up,  there  remain  however 
of  certain  castes,  excepting  the  inhabitants  of  Colombo  and  about  thirty-sovon  members  of  this  corps  who  will  oonlimie 
iU  neighbourhood,  without  reference  to  their  possessions,  subject  for  tho  most  part  to  the  regulations  which  affected 
are  compelled  to  labour  in  public  services  at  rates  fixed  them  previous  to  the  late  change— and  by  their  experience, 
by  goventment.  In  18IS,  soon  after  obtaining  dominion  talent,  and  qualifications, they  will  probably  continue  for  a 
over  the  Cundiao  provinces,  the  commutation  of  gratuitous  time  to  engross  the  higher  omces. 

services  for  assessed  ronls,  with  a reservation  to  command  The  island  is  divided  into  five  prnvincet,  and  each  pro- 
file labour  of  tho  people  at  fixed  rales  of  wages,  was  intro-  vince  is  subdivi<Ied  into  diHtrieU.  The  provinces  are  deno- 
(luced  there  also.  But  the  pernicious  mouopoUes  have  at  minated  the  Kastem,  Western,  Northern.  Southern,  and 
length  been  relinquished.  Central.  In  each  province  i*  sfationed  a governraent  agent. 

In  September,  1832.  tlio  kbourori  of  the  soil  hailed  with  and  there  are  nineteen  assistants  to  these  agents,  in  various 
delight  the  removal  of  their  feUers,  and  set  with  spirit  about  districts.  Those  functionaries  administer  the  affairs  of  go- 
tiieir  cuiicerns.  Tho  Singhalese  have  availed  themselves  vernment  and  offlriatc  also  as  magistrates, 
of  the  improvcmi-'iits  which  our  matured  knowledge  and  For  the  administration  of  justice  throughout  the  island, 
skill  have  introduced.  The  roads  we  have  open^  have  there  are,  in  the  civil  and  criminal  departraenu— a supremo 
been  crowdeil  with  the  vehicles  of  commerce.  The  novel  court,  established  at  Colombo ; a vice-admiralty  court,  and 
institution  of  a savings'  bank  they  resort  to  with  oonfi-  provincial  courts  stationed  in  various  districts ; besides  ma- 
deuce  : cultivation  has  spread  rapidly  : and,  generally,  there  gislracics. 

are  the  strongest  iudications  of  indefinitely  progressive  The  powers  of  the  supreme  court  are  similar  to  those  of 
prosperity.  the  King's  Bench  and  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  combined. 

This  prosperity  is  accelerated  by  an  improving  adminis-  .Tustieo  is  adiuinistcred  by  three  judges  appointed  from 
traUun  of  the  civil  and  judicial  a&irs  of  the  country;  and  England.  There  is  in  this  court — a king's  advocate,  with 
more  especially  by  thu  admission  of  the  natives  to  a partici-  ' functions  like  those  of  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  ; a de- 
pation  in  its  admiiUHtration.  Various  reforms  have  been  piity  king's  advocate  and  registrar;  and  a proctor,  who  is  a 
cff'ccted  in  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  in  the  system  of  tax-  harrinter,  fur  pleading  the  causes  of  prisoners  and  paupers, 
ation,  and  regulations  of  cummcrec.  And,  above  oil.  the  By  the  generous  and  benevolent  exertions  of  one  of  its  for- 
ruoral  churacter  of  tho  people  has  been  raised  by  education,  I >ncr  chief  justices  (Sir  Alexander  Johnson),  trial  by  jury 
aud  by  their  being  made  eligible  to  the  dignities  and  emuiu-  j has  been  introduced.  In  1811  it  was  enacted  that  every 
menu  of  rank  and  office.  ‘ native  tried  licibru  the  supreme  court  for  a criminal  ofTence 

I'lie  government  is  ut  present  carried  on  by  a governor  and  should  be  tried  by  a jury  of  his  countrymen  ; and  that  the 
two  councils — e.xecutive  and  legislative.  The  executive  right  of  sitting  on  such  juries  should  extended  to  every 
council  consists  of  a president,  who  is  the  governor ; and  of  i native,  whatever  be  his  caste  or  religion.  The  beneficial 
the  following  members:  tlie  ulficer  commanding  the  forces,  ' effects  of  this  measure  have  equalled  tlip  most  sanguine  ex- 
the  colonial  secretary,  tho  treasurer,  the  king's  mivocatu,  | pcctations. 

the  governraent  agent  of  the  ventral  provinces.  The  legis-  | In  each  district  there  is  a court  held  before  a judge  and 
lative  council  consists  of  a president,  who  is  the  governor  ; three  assessors ; the  judge  is  appointed  by  the  crown  and  re- 
aud  of  the  following  members:  the  chief  justice,  the  com-  nioveabie  at  pleasure.  The  assesiiora  are  selected  from 
niandur  of  the  forces,  the  colonial  secretary,  the  treasurer,  . amongst  the  inhabitant.^,  duty  qualified,  not  under  tw'enty- 
t:iu  uuditor-geueral,  tho  government  agent  for  the  western  one  years  of  age.  The  crown  reserves  the  right  of  appointing 
provinces,  the  government  agent  for  the  central  provinces.  ' one  permanent  assessor  to  each  district  court.  The  officeni 
tho  surveyor-general.  With  the  latter  council  are  now  of  the  dUirirt  courts  are  appointed  by  the  governor  on  the 
a:«s(>ciated  six  unofficial  members,  natives  or  naturalized  tub-  : nvommendation  of  the  judge.  Tho  supremo  court  is  held 
jvets  of  Ceylon,  being  chief  landed  proprietors,  or  principal  at  Colombo,  except  on  circuit.  The  district  courts  are  held 
mercliants.  The  governor,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  ' within  their  own  resuectivo  districts.  The  district  courts 
thu  chief  justice,  the  king's  advocate,  and  the  surveyor-  have  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  They  try  all  offences 
general,  are  unpointed  by  the  secretary  of  state  from  Eng-  except  those  punishable  with  death,  tranKportation. or  banish- 
land.  The  others  are  ex-offlcio  members  of  the  councils ; ; luent,  inipHsomnent  for  more  than  one  year,  whipping  ex- 
atid  they  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  subject  totheconfir-  ceeding  IbO  lashes,  or  a fine  of  I Oh 

mation  of  the  secretary  of  slate.  Until  lately  it  was  incutn-  The  judgments  of  theso  courts  are  pronounced  in  open 
bent  on  the  governor  to  select  them  exclusively  from  the  civil  court.  The  judge  stales  in  the  hearing  of  the  assessors  tlie 
service,  but  this  exclusive  principle  has  been  relinquished,  questions  of  law'and  fact,  and  the  grounds  of  his  opinion. 
Printed  copies  of  proposed  ordinances  ore  sent  to  the  mem-  Tlie  assessors  declare  in  open  court  their  respective  opinions 
bers  ten  days  before  summoning  the  council,  and  publicity  and  voles.  If  the  opinion  of  the  judge  differ  from  that  of 
is  given  in  tho  government  gazette  to  regulations  or  laws,  the  majority  of  the  assessors,  sentence  is  given  according  to 
one  month  previous  to  their  enactment.  Tho  protests  of  the  opinion  of  the  former,  but  a record  is  kept  of  (he  votes 
opposing  parties  are  entered  on  the  minutes.  Tho  laws  of  the  several  assessors.  Appeals  may  be  made  from  these 
after  enactment  arc  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  king  in  courts  to  the  suprerue  court ; but  in  criminal  cases  exccu- 
council.  The  governor  may  not  autnorizc  contingent  dis-  tion  of  the  sentence  is  not  stayed  by  the  appeal  unless  the 
btirsements  exceeding  75/.,  without  the  concurrence  of  his  judge  see  fit. 

council.  In  his  executive  capacity  the  governor  may  act  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  cxiurt  extends 
without  referring  to  his  council,  but  a record  is  kept  of  his  throughout  the  island.  The  sessions  of  this  court  are  held 
proceciUngs  in  the  secretary’s  office,  or  in  the  department  twice  a-year,  in  each  circuit,  by  one  of  the  judges ; and  at 
through  which  the  measure  is  carried  into  effect.  The  regu-  the  civil  sessions,  on  circuit,  lliree  assessors  arc  associated 
latinns,  translated  into  the  vornacular  languages,  aro  made  with  the  jud(^e:  the  criminal  sessions  are  held  before  the 
as  public  as  possible.  ^ jury.  In  civil  suits  tbo  judge  and  assessors 

With  the  exceptions  above-mentioned,  the  principal  offi-  deliver  their  opinions  as  in  the  district  courts.  Sentence 
cial  situations  were  filled  by  the  civil  servants  alone.w  no  were  of  death  pronounced  at  the  criminal  sessions  by  the  supn'ine 
sent  out  by  the  secretary  of  state  at  an  early  age.  Europeans,  court  is  not  execute<l  until  confirmc<l  by  the  governor, 
nut  of  the  civil  service,  and  burghers  engrossai  Uio  next  Ap|)eals  are  allowed  to  the  king  in  council.  The  Dutch  or 
inferior  appointments,  and  Singhalese  and  Malabar  natives  Roman  law,  with  certain  exceptions,  is  administered  in  both 
were  eiigiMe  only  to  a gradation  of  {ictty  offices.  The  defi-  the  district  and  tho  supreme  cuurt.s.  All  the  witnesses  in 
uiency  of  other  qualified  Europeans  led  to  tho  appointment  criminal  cases  aro  paid  by  government, 
of  officers  from  tM  regiments  in  Ceylon  to  magistracies  in  There  are  four  regiments  of  European  infantry,  two  com- 
Ibe  Candian  districts,  on  small  salaries  in  addition  to  their  panics  of  the  royal  lout  artillery,  and  a regiment  composed 
military  pay ; and  they  are  found  to  conduct  their  duties  with  principally  of  Malays,  a very  fine  and  efficient  body  of  men, 
credit  and  efficiency.  But  an  important  change  has  been  nearly  2000  strong,  of  approved  courage  and  fidelity. 
cfTectcd  ; and  at  present  any  individual  whatever,  possessing  The  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  composed  of  an  arch- 
a competent  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  the  native  Ian-  deacon,  six  chaplains  (of  whom  two  aro  natives),  and  olevea 
guagus  and  being  otherwise  duly  qualified,  may  be  appointed  proponents. 

Co  uw  most  responsible  situatioo,  without  reference  to  'There  is  a vaccine  establishment,  under  the  superinten* 
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dcncc  of  the  inspoctor*(^encral  of  hospitals ; and  great  efforts 
arc  made  by  government  to  diffuse  vaccination  amongst  the 
people. 

A savings'  bank  has  lately  been  established  at  Colombo, 
under  the  patronage  of  government  t>e|)osits  of  not  less 
than  one  shilling,  and  not  exceeding  thirty  pounds  in  the 
vhole,  during  each  and  every  year,  aro  received  and  in> 
vested,  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  por  cent,  per  annum 
is  allowed  to  the  depositors.  When  the  principal  and  in- 
terest together  amount  to  200/.,  the  interest  given  to  the 
depositors  on  the  amount  is  reduced  to  three  per  cent.  The 
bank  places  out  the  money  received  in  deposit  at  seven  per 
cent,  interest.  Its  prosperity  is  such,  (hat  it  has  already  ' 
paid  off  a government  loan  of  200u/.,and  has  now  a surplus 
after  paying  all  its  expenses.  ! 

At  Colombo,  a regular  police  has  been  organized,  upon  | 
the  model  of  the  metropolitan  police  of  I>ondon  ; and  in  its  i 
working  and  elhciency  it  ha.s  fulfilled  the  most  sanguine  , 
anticipations.  The  police  of  the  island  generally  is  good, 
and  crimes  are  speedily  followed  by  detection,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  Candian  provinces,  where  the  village  police  is 
excellent.  But  the  Singhalese  being  a quiet,  docile  people,  i 
crimes  arc  rare,  and  remarkably  so  in  the  Candian  pro-  : 
vinces.  In  some  of  the  maritime  districts,  the  drinking  of 
arack  leads  to  a great  increase  of  crime.  The  coroners' 
inquests  held  in  1834,  were  on — deaths,  hy  fulls  from 
trees,  49  ; by  fulling  into  wells,  25  ; by  drowning,  4)  ; by 
falls  from  houses.  2;  by  guns  bursting.  1 ; by  accidental 
shooting,  3 ; by  other  casualties,  5 : killcnl  by  llie  bites  of 
serpents.  20  ; by  elephants.  13;  by  wild  hogs,  4 ; suicides 
by  hanging,  18;  hy  drowning.  6 ; by  the  violence  of  others. 
13 : by  drunkenness,  8 ; by  nutuml  sickness.  14 ; total,  222. 

There  are  seventeen  prisons,  capable  of  containing  in  all 
1763  prisoners.  Tho  numbers  of  prisoners  lately,  were  •— 
for  debt,  69  male.  2 female ; for  misdemeanours,  230  male, 
38  remalc:  for  felonies,  639  male,  16  female. 

Education.-~Yor  Utc  progress  of  education  the  island  is 
principally  inde'utcd  to  religious  societies,  and  the  exertions 
of  missionaries.  Submitting  cheerfully  to  privations  the 
most  severe,  discouraged  by  no  obstacles  or  unfavourable 
apjiearances,  they  persevere  in  their  benevolent  labours, 
while  churches,  schools,  ami  printing-ofllces  have  sprung 
up  around  them. 

The  great  desire  of  the  natives  to  acquire  the  English 
language  has  led  to  a modiUculion  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. Instead  of  their  knowledge  iK'ing  limited  to  a few 
translations  in  an  imperfect  language,  other  works  of  a more 
u.sofu1  kind  have  been  introduced.  A very  creditable  work 
in  the  English  language,  a gazetteer  of  the  island,  has  been 
publishe<l  by  a native,  and  numerous  others  have  acquired 
an  ext«msive  acquaintance  with  the  learning  of  Europe. 

In  the  year  1833,  there  were  17  government  schools,  S 
regimental  schools,  221  missionary  schools,  766  private 
schools,  of  which  63  were  under  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  ; total.  1 009. 

The  government  school  system,  which  had  become  very 
inefBcient.  is  at  present  under  total  revision,  and  therefore 
nothing  can  be  stated  with  certainty  respecting  it,  or  of  the 
numbers  educated. 

The  church  mission,  established  in  1818,  have  four 
stations:  Ojlta,  Candy,  Nellore,  and  Baddagnmme.  At 
tho  two  la.st  places  they  have  seminaries,  in  which  boys  arc 
boarded  and  eilucated  gratuitously ; and  at  Cotta  there  is 
a Christian  institution  where  a select  number  of  promising 
Youtlis  are  qualified  by  a superior  c<lucation  to  liccorac  as- 
sistant missionaries,  or  to  nil  other  oiliecs.  In  the  schools 
of  this  mission  are  educated  1325  boys,  229  girls,  65  youths 
and  adults;  total,  1619. 

The  American  mission  commenced  in  1816,  and  has  at 
present  seven  stations  in  the  Jaffna  district.  It  has  a semi- 
nary at  Butlicotta.  containing  10  students  in  Christian  theo- 
logy ; 84  in  English  and  the  elements  of  science ; 20  pur- 
suing the  same  branches  through  the  medium  of  the  native 
language;  8 day  scholars;  total.  129.  It  has  also  a 
central  school  at  Oodooville  for  females.  On  the  foundation, 
51  girls  arc  fed,  clothe<I,  and  instructed.  It  has,  in  addition, 
other  schools  in  ciglitccn  paiishes,  containing  4241  boys, 
821  girls  : total,  50'>2. 

The  Wesleyan  mission.  South  Ceylon  district,  established 
in  1814,  eflucaies  3040  iKiys.  451  girls;  total,  3491. 

The  Baptist  mission,  instituted  18)2.  educates  about 
500  children,  of  whom  one-third  ue  girls,  in  and  about 


Colombo,  in  the  pTinripleB  of  Christian  The  particulars 
of  Roman  Catholic  schools  are  not  known. 

Money. — The  British  currency  is  in  circulation  throughout 
the  island,  and  accounts  are  becoming  generally  kept  in  tho 
same.  The  rix-dollor  is  = to  Is.  6<1,  or  = to  12  fanams,  (a 
copper  coin  s to  4 pice.) 

infuxbitanU. — ^The  first  colonization  of  Ceylon  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  If  the  original  inhabitants  differed  from  the 
Hindu  races,  they  have  been  either  extirpated  or  so  amalga- 
mated as  to  be  no  longer  distinguishable  from  them.  The 
population  is  at  present  composed  of  Singhalese.  Malabars, 
Mohammedans  or  Moors,  a small  proportion  of  Europeans 
and  their  descendants,  and  negroes.  The  Singhalese  in- 
habit the  interior  and  the  sea-coasts,  extending  from  Ka- 
makan  aar,  bounding  Mahagamphaltoo,  to  Uie  northern 
limit  of  Chilaw.  and  comprise  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
They  are  probably  descended  from  the  aborigines  and  the 
Gangetic  natinn'i,  who  invaded  the  island  about  543  D.c. 
The  language  anil  customs  of  the  Singhalese  are  in  some 
respects  peculiar.  A woman  was  frequently  married  to  all 
the  brothers  of  the  s-irue  family,  but  this  practice  is  going 
out  of  fashion  like  many  others.  The  civil  distinctions  of 
caste  aro  strictly  observed. 

The  abolition  of  the  religious  distinction  of  caste  consti- 
tutes a remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  institution  of  the 
Buddhists. 

The  higher  orders  among  the  Singhalese  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  caste  of  Gowiyo,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  * Handrew,'  or  gentleman.  They  are  proud  of  long 
sounding  titles  and  show,  and  the  insulting  distinction  of 
superior  and  inferior  castes  is  carried  to  a great  length 
amongst  (hem.  Their  occupations  are  purely  agricultural ; 
though  the  practice  of  agriculture  is  not  confined  to  this  class, 
but  is  cxercisetl  by  persons  of  all  castes.  Different  occu- 
pations are  constantly  followed  by  people  of  tho  same  caste, 
but  tho  intermarriage  of  persons  of  high  and  low  castes 
is  forbidden  by  the  Candyan  law,  and  many  absurd  dis- 
tinctions aro  recognised  and  enforced,  by  which  the  latter 
are  degraded  and  reduced  to  a servile  condition,  which 
becomes  hereditary. 

There  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  class  of  nati\*es, 
called  Veddas,  who  inhabit  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the 
island,  and  derive  their  subsistence  entirely  from  (he  na- 
tural productions  of  the  soil  and  the  forest,  and  from  (he 
chace.  A cloth  round  the  loins  is  the  only  clothing  worn 
by  them.  Their  habitations  are.  for  the  most  part,  small 
huts,  constructed  in  the  branches  of  trees,  necessity  having, 
doubtless,  dictated  the  removal  from  a lower  position,  where 
their  frail  fabrics  and  their  own  lives  must  have  been  ex- 
posed to  destruction  by  tho  herds  of  surrounding  elephants. 

The  Singhalese  are  honest,  sol>er,  and  polite,  rendering 
a ready  obedience  (o  authority,  and  n pious  attention  to  their 
relatives,  particularly  to  those  whose  inflrnrities  ha%’e  made 
them  helpless.  They  have  bt-on  accused  of  being  idle, 
deficient  m courage  and  manly  independence,  and  regard- 
less of  truth  ; but  much  of  what  has  led  to  this  accusation, 
has  resulted  from  the  systcins  of  religion  and  government 
under  which  their  character  has  been  formed. 

The  Malabars,  or  Tamuls,  occupy  the  northern  and  nortb- 
eastern  part  of  Ceylon,  extending  from  Kamakan  aar, 
bounding  tho  Mahagampatoo,  to  the  southern  limit  of 
Puilam,  round  by  Jaffna.  Their  own  traditions  and  the 
Singhalese  annals  inform  us  that  tliey  came  as  invaders 
from  the  opposite  const,  and  formed  a powerful  kingdom  in 
Jaffna,  besides  a number  of  petty  states.  The  Malabars  of 
Ceylon  differ  in  nowise  in  personal  appearance  from  those 
of  the  op(M>site  coast,  though  in  some  points  they  differ  from 
them  in  manners  and  customs.  Those  resident  at  Colombo 
are  gradually  taking  up  the  manners  and  costume  of  the 
Europeans.  Instead  of  sitting  cross-legged  on  mats  at 
: meals,  as  formerly,  they  now  ait  on  chairs  at  tables.  Their 
meals  arc  served  up  with  regularity  and  neatness,  and  they 
no  longer  cat  out  of  the  same  dish.  Social  parties,  in  the 
European  style,  are  frequent,  and  lately,  even  fancy  balls 
have  been  given.  The  Malabars  are  Hindoos,  and  they 
have  retained  the  religions,  as  well  as  the  civil  distinctions 
of  caste,  and  the  language  and  customs  of  southern  India, 
under  some  modification,  occasioned  by  their  .intercourse 
with  the  Singhalese ; but  they  have  not  among  them  the 
tribe  of  Kshalriyas,  though  they  recognise  it  in  their  classi- 
fication. 

I The  Mohammedans,  or  Moors,  are  derived  from  the  v»- 
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nous  neigblMdring  islands  and  tbo  continent,  with  the  con- 
verts they  havo  made.  They  are  found  on  all  parts  of  the  sea- 
coast,  as  well  as  ;n  the  interior.  The  original  settlers  havo 
become  so  much  amalgamated  with  their  converts,  that  they 
are  not  distinguishable  from  them  in  appearance  or  lan- 
guage. They  even  tolerate  the  distinctions  of  caste,  and 
class  themselves  into  four  ortlers : merchants,  weavers, 
flshermen,  and  bankers.  They  are  a line,  energetic,  in- 
dustrious race,  who  engross  a large  proportion  of  the  com- 
merce and  traffic  of  the  island. 

The  descendants  of  Europeans  of  anmixed  blood,  and  that 
race  which  has  sprung  from  the  intercourse  of  Europeans 
with  tho  natives,  are  called  Burghert.  From  this  class, 
almost  exclusively,  individuals  have  hitherto  been  selected 
for  the  clerkships  in  public  offices,  and  for  subordinate 
magistracies. 

Ae/j,gion.~Nicephorus  supposes  that  St.  Thomas,  the 
apostle,  prcacbefl  the  gospel  in  Ceylon  ; but  modem  writers 
a^pee  in  assigning  toNestorian  missionaries,  who  accompa- 
nied the  merchants  from  Persia,  tho  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity into  tho  islond.  From  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  wc  learn 
that  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  there  were  churches 
established  here,  but  they  no  longer  existed  when  the 
Portuguese  arrived,  and  the  permanent  establishment  of 
Christianity  teems  to  have  been  effected  by  St  Francis 
Xavier,  styled  the  apostle  of  the  Indies.  He'  preached  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manaar  in  1544.  and  600  of  his  con- 
verts fell  martyrs  to  the  faith  which  they  adopted.  Roman. 
Catholics  are  more  numerous  than  Protestants.  Of  the 
Protestants,  those  of  the  Church  of  England  aro  most 
numerous.  There  are  some  Presbyterians,  Lutherans, 
Methodists,  and  Baptists.  Buddhism  prevails  in  the  inloriur,  > 
«nd  generally  among  the  Singhalese  of  the  sea-coasts.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  al>out  ^06  years  u.c.  from 
Patalipura  by  Dambadiva.  Their  priesU  are  regularly 
educated  for  the  sacred  office,  and  at  tho  eloso  of  their  pre- 
scribed  studies  they  arc  appointed  to  it  with  great  pomp. 
In  their  priesthood  they  havo  orders  corresponding  to  those 
s>f  archbisliop,  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon.  Any  of  its  mem- 
bers may  divest  himself  of  his  priestly  character,  and  re- 
assurae  it  again.  This  is  effected  by  relinquishing  aix! 
re-assuming  his  distinguishing  robe  under  certain  forms. 
Oil  putting  off  the  robe  he  becomes  a layman  in  all  his  social 
and  political  relations,  and  remains  such  until  he  again 

Con  the  robe.  In  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  ] 816,  the 
dhist  religion  is  maintained  and  protected  in  tho  interior 
by  the  British  government,  which  still  selects  and  appoints 
the  priests;  and  the  exhibition  of  tho  Dalada  relic  of  Buddha. , 
at  Candy  in  18'iii.waH  conducte<l  by  the  British  governor  I 
in  person.  The  temple  patronage,  and  thu  possession  of  the  \ 
Buddha  relic,  were  important  privileges  of  the  kings  of , 
Candy,  to  which  the  British  government  succeeded.  But ; 
this  interferenee  in  the  religious  affairs  of  the  country  lias  | 
been  attendeil  with  much  inconvenience;  it  has  failed  to 
aalisfy  Urn  chiefs,  and  it  has  checked  tho  improvement  of  I 
the  country  and  the  advancement  of  tho  people.  I 

Jn  the  northern  ports  tho  Hindoo  religion  prevails,  but 
its  professors  are  tho  followers  of  Siva.  | 

Languagi. — The  spoken  language  of  the  Singhalese  is  pc-  j 
«uliar  to  tlunnselves.  hut  their  classic  and  sacred  writings  are  | 
■either  in  Pali  or  in  Sanscrit  The  Malabars  use  the  Tamul, 
both  for  colloquial  and  literary  purposes— excepting  the 
Brahmins  in  J aff'na,  who  write  Sanscrit  in  the  grant  ha  clm- 
roetera.  The  Ceylon  Portugueso  prevails  in  the  Europcon 
•settlements,  but  its  use  is  not  universal  among  tho  natives. 
The  Singhalese  havo  among  (hem.  besides  works  on  the  life 
and  doctrines  of  Buddha,  many  books  in  verse  and  prose 
•common  to  eastern  nations.  They  have  also  a history  of  the 
kings  of  Ceylon  from  the  first  commencement  of  the  Vc- 
jayan  dynasty.  The  Malabars  possess  complete  Tamul 
versions  of  various  works  of  celebrity  in  the  East,  besides 
numerous  original  works  on  various  subjects.  Many  works 
have  lately  Kvn  written  by  converts  to  Christianity  in 
imitation  of  tho  literature  of  their  rulers,  which  have  re- 
ference to  the  scenes  and  events  of  Europe,  with  whicli 
in  their  literature,  as  in  other  things,  they  seem  anxious 
to  identifv  themselves. 

The  Moors  havo  assiduously  cultivated  tho  Tamul. 
Popuhttion.~Tho  numerous  remains  of  works  of  art 
scattered  over  the  country  demonstrate  that  the  island  was 
once  much  more  populous  than  at  present.  Some  districts, 
«uce  Houriahing.  are  now  entirely  depopulutcwl,  and  tho 
population  in  all  has  greatly  diiuinisbed,  with  the  exception 
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perhaps  of  Colombo.  Gallc,  and  Jaffna.  In  the  maritime 
provinces  tho  population  is  now  increasing:  it  was  in  1814 
475.883;  in  lb‘24,  595,105;  and  in  1832,698,61'.  Ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Colehrook  the  population  in  1824  was,  in 
the  southern  or  Singhalese  provinces,  399,408 ; in  tho 
northern  or  Malabar  districts,  195,697  ; and  in  the  interior 
or  Candian,  256,835*  total,  852,940.  In  1833  the  tuUl 
population  amounted  to  1,126.808.  being  46  to  the  square 
mile  ; of  whom  there  went  employed  in  agriculture  354,459  ; 
in  manufactures.  25,017;  in  commerce,  47,102.  The  births 
in  1833  were  21,654;  the  marriages,  6899;  the  deaths, 
22,380 — except  for  the  following  divisions,  where  no  regis- 
ters of  births,  See.  have  been  kept— Four  Cories,  Salixagam, 
Bintenne,  Nuwerakolawa. 

Commerce. — We  have  historical  proof  that,  from  the 
Christian  lera  until  the  beginning  of  tbo  6lh  century,  Ceylon 
was  the  emporium  of  the  trade  carried  on  between  Africa, 
India,  and  China.  The  Romans  particularly,  after  the 
discovery  of  the  passage  by  way  of  Babelmandeb  to  Guzerot. 

, Hippalus.  until  the  decay  of  their  empire,  traded  exten- 
sively with  India  and  Ceylon;  the  latter  place  being  the 
usual  limit  of  their  navigation,  where  they  exchanged  their 
gold  ond  silver,  the  chief  instruments  of  their  commerce, 
fur  the  silks.  One  cloths,  and  costly  commodities  of  Eastern 
India  and  China.  This  trade  was  afterwards  engrossed  hy 
the  Persians,  the  principal  part  of  whose  imports  consisted  of 
horses  for  the  king.  Tlie  persons  on  the  island  engage<l  in 
this  trade  were  settlers— Arabs,  Persians,  Malabars,  xur. 
cessivcly.  The  great  commercial  ports  were  Colombo  and 
Gaile,  (hough  grain  and  provisions  were  exported  in  abun- 
dance from  Trincomalee  to  the  opposite  coast. 

We  ore  led  back  to  Uie  state  of  Ceylon  l«foro  the  Chris- 
tian (era  by  Pliny  's  quotations  from  Eratosthenes  and  other 
Greek  geographers.  The  great  source  of  their  information 
seems  to  liavu  been  the  mission  of  Megasthenus  to  Puli- 
bolhra  on  the  Ganges. 

Pliny  mentions  the  season  favourable  to  tho  sailing  of 
vessels  at  the  Ceylonese  ports  to  be  during  three  mo’mlis, 
Nearchus  informs  us  that,  on  entering  the  Persian  Gulf, 
ho  saw  tho  promontory  of  Maketa  (Muscat,  or.  more  pro- 
bably, Capo  Mussendom),  whence  cinnamon  and  other 
things  of  the  kind  were  conveyed  to  Babylon.  We  may 
infer  that  they  were  first  taken  to  Muscat  from  Ceylon 
(Indie.  32J. 

In  the  11th  century*  the  trade  was  entirely  in  the  liamls 
of  Mohammedan  Arabs,  who  circulated  its  productions 
through  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  various  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa. 

The  vast  commerce  of  Ceylon  was  not  materially  checked 
till  the  Portugiicso  ongrosse<l  the  trade  of  its  principal  pro- 
ductions, and  interrupted  those  maritime  rolulions  which 
had  existed  previous  to  tho  discovery  of  tho  passage  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  it  was  reserved  fur  the  Dutch 
system  of  pernicious  monopoly  to  inlticl  vital  injury  on  its 
commercial  interests.  Tlio  narrow  policy  or  individual  in- 
terest of  the  Dutch  governors  shackled  the  comraerro  of  the 
island,  and  almost  destroyed  her  natural  powers  of  produc- 
tion. These  impolitic  restraints  aro  being  totally  removed ; 
though  it  may  be  still  long  hcfdro  Ceylon  will  cease  to  feel 
the  effects  of  thu  evils  which  she  has  suffered  from  luisgo- 
vernment  in  her  commercial  afl'airs. 

The  value  of  exports  in  1833  was  estimated  at  132,530/. ; 
of  imports  at  320,891/.  The  quantities  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  exported  were,  cinnamon,  77,530  bales.  Oil, 

1 12,671  gallons ; cofiec,  30,449  ewts.;  coir-rope,  10,790  cwts.; 
arack,  3256  leaguers.  The  quantities  of  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  import  were,  rice,  7 75,593  parrahs  ; paddy,  438.6 1 7 
parrahs:  wheat,  .34,879  parrahs;  other  grain,  10,108  par- 
rahs. Cloth,  in  value,  81,194/.  It  may  be  mentioned  here, 
that  edible  birds'  neits,  so  much  prized  in  China,  have  been 
found  in  Ceylon,  and  thcro  is  reason  for  inferring  that  thev 
exist  there  in  abundance,  and  will  hereafter  be  exported  to 
China. 

The  Dutch,  in  pursuance  of  tlieir  system,  having  acquiro<l 
possession  of  the  entue  sea-coast,  controuled  the  supply  to 
the  interior  of  salt  and  other  commodities ; and  instituted 
customs  and  transit  duties,  uliich,  together  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  transport,  caused  tho  inland  trade  to  bo  very*  incon 
siderablo.  Since  the  constnictiun  of  roads,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  customs  and  transit  duties  by  the  BritUli,  tho  inland 
trade  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  manufactures  of  Europe 
arc  exposed  for  sale  in  every  villi^c.  Tho  exports  from  tho 
Ckmdian  provinces  consist  principally  of  grain,  coffee,  jag- 
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gcry  and  areca  nuts ; Iho  returns  consist  principally  of  salt, 
salt  fish,  and  piece  ^oods. 

Tlie  gross  revenue  of  Ceylon  has.  for  some  years,  averaged 
Bomcwliat  more  than  330, OOo/.  per  annum.  But  the  alKili- 
tiun  of  the  cinnamon  monopoly,  and  other  changes  lately 
effected,  render  it  imp<»sible  to  estimate  its  pn>bable  net 
revenue.  The  revenue  brought  to  account  in  1834  was 
292,554/. 

It^ms  of  Revenue  for  1833. 


Cinnamon  . . , 

£165,270 

0 

6 

Sea  customs 

, 64,419 

12 

4 

Pearl  fishery  at  Coudatchy 

. 25,043 

10 

0 

Land  rents 

. 36,624 

1 

n 

Land  customs 

. 5,222 

1 

m 

IJcences  • 

. 33,322 

4 

6 

Auction  duty 

182 

4 

9 

Salt  farms 

. 29.044 

12 

Fish  farms  . . . 

. 6,479 

14 

7 

Tobacco  tithes  . . 

. 174 

12 

3* 

CkirnmnLation  tax*  « • 

. 1.799 

17 

4 

Blank  stamps 

. 3,121 

0 

o4 

Stamps  and  fve.s  in  supreme  court 

. 10,172 

5 

Post  officu  . 

. 1,823 

8 

m 

Chank  fisherj* 

. 13 

lU 

0 

Pearl  oystens— sale  of,  at  Triiicoraalee 

. 2 

5 

0 

Total  fixed  revenue 

. 382,715 

2 

U 

Arrears  of  revenue  of  former  years 

. 5,263 

4 

oi 

Incidental 

. 47,318 

5 

2l 

Receipts  in  aid  of  revenue  . 

. 2.258 

16 

Ji 

jC437.iiS 

's 

0 

The  revenue  derived  from  land  is  collected  in  kind, 
and  the  grain  is  stored  for  the  use  of  the  troops  and  for 
sale.  The  importance  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  is  shown  by 
the  superior  rewniiu  whicli  it  returns.  In  1832,  while  the 
reventic  derived  from  the  tax  on  rice  latids  was  alrout 
21.30U/.,  that  derived  from  the  cocoa-nut  tree  amounted  to 
35,773/.,  of  which  the  following  are  the  items  Distilling  of 
arark  3644/.;  retail  ofdo.  24,975/. ; export  of  do.  3136/. ; do. 
of  coir-rope  1.53/.;  do.  of  jaggery  162/.  ; do.  of  coppemlis 
1 539/. : no.  of  cocoa-nuts  1 551/. ; do.  of  cocoa-nut  oil  4 13/. 

The  rovenueon  cinnamon  is  now  collected  on  the  export, 
int^tcad  of  being  .a  monopoly  of  the  sale  as  formerly.  The 
fidi  rents  are  raised  by  a(^utyo^  10  per  cent,  on  nil  fish 
caught.  Tiie  revonuo  from  tho  pearl  fisher>-  in  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar  is  very  precarious.  Tho  average  annual  amount  fur 
32  years,  ending  in  1832,  was  14,662/.  Tho  net  revenue 
from  the  same  source  paid  into  the  treasury,  during  the  nine 
previous  years,  had.  in  1834,  amounted  to  145, OUO/.  The 
net  profit  realized  hy  government,  in  1835,  was  38,000/.  In 
1816  the  Chank  fishery  produced  6700/. ; its  produce  is 
now  no  longer  worth  taking  into  account.  The  gross  reve- 
nue derived  from  salt  is  about  29,000/.,  but  the  cost  of  rea- 
lizing It  is  20  or  25  per  cent. 

The  sea  customs  m 1H,33  amounted  to  64,419/.;  exports 
132,530/.;  iraports320.891/.  Tho  progressive  abolition  of  the 
export  duties  is  an  object  of  tho  present  government,  which 
titey  are  rapidly  carrying  into  effect,  and  a great  improve- 
ment in  agrieulturu  and  romnierce  will  doubtless  result. 

For  a long  time  after  the  British  took  ]>ossession  of  Cey- 
lon. in  eons(H]uence  of  internal  wan  and  of  ihe  hostilities 
waging  in  Europe  and  on  the  continent  of  India,  tho  reve- 
nue of  the  island  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenditure. 
But  the  revenue  had  of  late  years  exceeded  the  expenditure 
until  the  year  1 834. when  the  excess  ofexpenditure  amounted 
to  24,970/.  This  excess  was  met  hy  surplus  flinds  in  the 
colonial  chest : and  the  returns  fur  1835,  not  yet  received,  , 
must  show  a considerable  surplus  revenue,  when  sweliu<I  j 
with  38,000/.,  proceeds  of  live  pearl  fishery,  and  a consider- 
able increase  of  cinnamon  duty.  The  tutal  expenditure  fur 
1834  was  317.524/.,  of  which  about  32,958/.  was  expended 
by  the  agent  in  England. 

Since  the  late  revision  of  government  oflloos  and  re- 
trenchment, the  scale  of  salaries  of  official  functionaries  in 
Ceylon  is  at  leut  as  economical  as  an  enlarged  and  en- 
lightened policy  can  admit.  Tho  practice  of  the  Dutch  was 
to  remunerate  their  servants  with  salaries  inadequate  to 
place  them  above  temptation,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
plundered  the  people  to  such  an  extent  that,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  country  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  this 
pernicious  system  of  aidizunUtration. 

* SloQS  aboUlhed. 


Expenditure  for  ihe  year  1833, 

Arrears  of  former  years — 

Civil  . . . £7200  15  7\ 

Military  . . 4996  II  6i 

£12,197  7 8 

Civil  expenditure- 
ordinary  . . 104,243  10  lli 

Extraordinary  . 85,424  18  4} 

Losses  , . 598  4 

I90,3«6  14  U 

Military  expenditure— 

Ordinary  , . 57,163  10  8i 

Extrtorninary  . 5878  15  8] 

Commissariat — Salaries  2438  12  2 

Contingencies  . 30,872  1 11 

96,343  0 6 


Total  £298,807  1 9i 

The  British  standard  avoirdupoise  weight  ii  adopted 
throughout  the  island. 

{History  of  Ceylon,  by  Robert  Knox;  Bertolani's  Viest) 
of  the  AgricuUttrat,  Owimrrrf«/,  and  Financial  Intereets 
of  Ceylon;  Ceylon  Almanac,  1832-35;  CoUm\bo  Journid, 
1832-34:  Ceylon  Gazetteer;  Strabo,  book  xv.,  p.  C90, 
Casaub ; Pliny,  Hal.  Hist.,  vi.,  22 ; l^lemy,  book  viii.) 

CEYX.  (Zoology.)  [Kingfishbrs.] 

CHABLAIS,  a province  of  Savoy  in  the  Sardinian 
States.  It  extends  along  the  S.  coast  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  inland  at  far  as  an  offset  of  the  Alps,  which  detaches 
itself  from  the  loAy  mountain  called  La  Dent  du  Midi,  on 
the  lK>rtlers  of  the  V'alais,  and  running  in  a W.  direction 
divides  the  sources  of  the  river  Dmnae,  which  flows  N.  into 
the  lake,  from  the  waters  of  the  Giffro,  an  affluent  of  the 
Arve.  which  flows  VV.  into  the  Rhone  below  Geneva.  Tlie 
Chablais  is  Imunded  on  the  S.  by  the  province  of  Faucigny, 
of  which  tho  valley  of  the  Giffre  forms  part;  on  the  W. 
by  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  and  on  the  £.  by  the  Valais. 
Tho  length  of  Chablais  from  St  Gingouph,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Valais,  to  llermuiicc,  on  those  of  Geneva,  is  27 
miles,  but  the  distance  U considerably  greater  by  the 
road,  which  fulluws  tho  curve  made  by  the  shore  of  the 
lake.  This  rood  is  part  of  the  great  Simplon  road  made  hy 
order  of  Napoleon.  Tlie  greatest  breadth  of  the  province, 
N.  to  iS..  from  Evian  to  the  sources  of  the  Dranse  is  about 
21  miles.  The  area,  arcurding  to  Nvigebaur,  is  377  square 
miles,  and  tho  population  in  1824  was  48,819  (Caiendario 
GeneraJe  dei  Regi  Slali).  It  is  a very  mountainous  country, 
with  the  exception  of  a strip  of  land  along  the  shore  of  tho 
lake  of  Geneva,  which  produces  cH^m,  wine,  ami  fruit, 
but  its  N.  aspect  renders  it  loss  favourable  to  production 
than  the  opposite  roast  of  the  Canton  de  Vuud.  Several 
narrow  valleys  run  inland  between  the  offsets  of  the 
Alps,  along  the  course  of  the  Dranse  and  of  its  affluenis. 
These  valleys  abound  in  rich  pastures,  on  which  large 
herds  of  rattle  are  fed.  Very  good  clicesc  is  made  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  both  for  consumption  and  for  expor- 
tation. The  country  abounds  also  with  rlivstnut  and 
walnut  (rcov.  Tlie  principal  towns  ot  tho  Chablais  are 
the  following  :—l.  Tnoiion,  built  on  an  eminence  above 
the  lake,  in  the  midst  of  a fine  and  well-wooded  country,  is 
the  residence  of  the  intendente,  or  governor  of  the  province, 
has  a Tribunate  di  Prefetiura.  or  court  of  justice,  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  senate  at  Chambery,  a royal  college,  and  a 
convitlofur  student  iKianlcrs,  several  churches  and  convents, 
a handsome  town- house,  an  old  castle,  and  about  4000  inha- 
bitants. At  Ripaitlc.  near  Thrmun,  is  the  once  rich  and  hand- 
some convent  founded  by  Aroadcua  VIII.,  uAeraards  Pope 
Felix  V.  The  building  and  grounds,  including  a hand>ome 
ark.  were  sold  by  auction  under  the  French.  The  building 
as  been  sadly  dilapidated,  and  the  church,  rich  in  marbles 
and  BtucrocB,  was  for  a time  used  os  a hay  bam.  Tho 
present  occupiers  have  made  a villa  of  it,  surrounded  by 
rustic  dwellings  for  tho  labourers.  (BcrloloUi,  JVaggio  in 
Savnja,  \ 828.)  2.  Kvian,  a small  town,  likewi.AC  on  the  const 
of  the  lake,  nearly  opposite  Lauvanne,  in  Switzerland,  has 
about  I8U0  inhabitanu.  Between  Thonon  and  Evian,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dranse,  are  the  mineral  waters  of 
Amphion,  which  were  much  frequented  m the  last  century 
by  visitors  from  Geneva.  Inland,  among  the  Alps,  is  tho 
village  of  Abondanoe  with  1400  inhubitanls,  in  the  valley  of 
the  same  name,  so  called  for  the  richness  of  its  puturca. 
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lui  abbey,  fbanded  by  8t.  Columbanui  m the  beginnini^  of 
the  sixth  century,  as  well  as  another  abbey  of  Bvrnanlinet 
at  St.  Jean  d'Aulps,  in  a neighbouring  valley,  are  now  sup- 
preKMKl.  On  the  roast  of  tho  lako  towards  the  borders  of 
Valais,  was  a town  railed  Tauretunum,  which  was  destroyed 
by  tho  fall  of  a mountain,  a.d.  5A3.  rooks  of  Meillerie, 
celebrated  by  Rousseau,  are  in  this  neighbourhood.  Tho 
highest  summits  in  the  Chablais  arc,  the  Donl  d'Ckihe,  on 
the  borders  of  tho  Valais,  7000  feet  above  the  sea ; the  Col 
de  .Touxplanc,  a corruption  of  Jovis  planities,  or  the  plain 
of  Jupiter,  which  ri-^es  between  the  Cimblais  and  Faurttrny 
above  the  valley  of  the  GifTre,  and  is  about  100  feet  higher 
than  the  Dmtd'Ochc;  and  the  Roc  d'Enfer,  which  rises 
aW'c  iho  valley  of  the  Dranso,  near  the  centre  of  tho  pro- 
vince, and  is  about  the  same  height  as  the  latter.  (Keller's 
Map  of  Switzerland.) 

CHABLIS.  [Yonwb,  DKPABTtncwT  op  ] 

CHA'BR  I AS,  a distinguished  Athenian  general,  who.  in 
R.C.  .1H8,  sailed  to  Cyprus  to  assist  Evagoras  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  tho  island  (Xcn.  Hell,  jv.,  b.  34),  of  which  his  father 
had  lioen  deprived  by  tho  Persians.  In  b.c.  376  he  gamed 
the  sea- battle  at  Naxos.  (Dorarsth.  Aristocrat.,  p.  GBC ; 
(Jlinton,  Fid.  Hfll.)  In  37.3  he  and  CalHstmtus  acted  as 
colleagues  of  Inhicratos  at  Coragra.  (Xen.  Ihli.  vi.,  2.  .19.) 
He  was  despatcued  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Thrace  in  360. 
(Demoatb.  Aristocrat.,  p.  677.)  In  357  Clubrias  and  Cha- 
res Were  sent  from  Athens  with  nn  army  to  besiege  Chios, 
which,  with  Rhodes,  Qoi,  and  Btzantium,  hu<l  revolted. 
(Ibodor,  Sic.  xvi.,  7.)  Chares  led  tho  land  forces  ami  al- 
lackcfl  tho  walls  from  shore.  Chabrias  no  sooner  ap[mtaehcd 
the  harbour  than  ho  engaged  in  a desperate  sea-fight ; his 
ship  was  shattered  by  the  enemy : most  of  Ins  men  twcapcil. 
but  the  general  himself  preferring,  as  Diodorus  says,  a glo- 
rious death  to  a disgraceful  surrender,  fell  fighting.  (Dcd. 
Sic.  xvi.,  7 ; Corn.  Nep.,  c.  4.) 

CH.'ERONE'A,  an  old  city  of  B®otia,  on  the  Ixnilers  of 
Phocis,  near  the  pass  which  led  to  Delphi  by  Panopeus  and 
Parnassus  (Thucyd.  iv.  72) ; it  wo-s  twenty  stadia  from 
Panopeus  (Pausan.  x.  4).  The  nome  of  this  place  doe* 
not  appear  in  Homer's  catalogue;  Pausantas,  however,  con- 
jectures (ix.  40,  3)  that  it  is  a later  name  for  Arne,  which 
8too<l  on  the  same  ground.  It  is  principally  celobmled 
for  two  battles  fought  here:  one  in  which  Philip  of  Mn- 
cedon  signally  defeated  the  united  forces  of  Athens  and 
Thcbtis  ; the  other  iKilwecn  Sulla  and  Mithridates,  in  which 
the  Homans  gained  a decisive  victor)'.  During  the  Pelo* 
jHmiH'sian  war  it  was  tributary  to  Orchoraenus  (Tlmc)d. 
iv.  76);  but  in  later  times  it  was  one  of  the  confederuto 
Bieutian  towns  (Pausan.  ix.  3,  4).  Its  situation  was  the 
cause  of  much  good  and  evil  to  it : on  the  one  hand  il» 
neighbourhood  to  the  pass  exposod  it  occasionally  to  plundiT 
(Tliucyd.  i.  1 13) ; while  on  the  other  hand,  a*  tho  main 
niad  from  Rome  to  Athens  pawed  through  it,  many  of  the 
nrlvantages  of  the  carrying-trade  accruefl  to  it.  Pausanias 
tells  us  (ix.  41)  that  its  innabitants  derived  a great  prx*fll  • 
Ibira  tho  cultivation  of  the  olive,  and  the  maiiufaclurr 
of  perfumes  from  flowers.  The  site  is  now  oceuoiod  by 
the  town  Caprena  (Wslp.  Mem.,  p.  .342)  or  Uapuriio 
(LKnlwell,  i.  p.  221),  where  there  are  remains  of  a theatre 
and  other  buidings.  According  to  (Sell'a  Itinerary  (p. 
222),  tho  town  lies  about  an  hour's  ride  south  of  tho  Ophi- 
sus.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Plutarch. 

CHiBTrODON  (Linnious),'  a genus  of  fishes  of  the  section 
Acanthopteiygii  and  family  Squaramip«-nncs.  Technical 
clmractors bwly  compressed  ; mouth  small,  flirniahed  with 
several  closcly-set  rows  of  long  slender  bristle-like  teeth.* 
The  scales  (which  are  usually  confined  to  the  bwly)  in  this 
genus  extend  on  to  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins, so  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  where  tho  latter  commence. 

These  fishes  abountl  in  the  seas  of  hot  climates,  frequent 
rocky  shores,  and  are  adorned  with  beautiful  colours.  Their 
most  common  tints  appear  to  bo  black  and  yellow,  but  bril- 
liant metallic  blue-s  and  greens,  of  various  hues,  are  not  uii* 
frequent.  Many  of  the  species  have  a vertical  black  band 
in  which  the  eye  is  placed.  In  some  there  are  several  simi- 
lar vertical  bands  on  the  body  ; in  others  the  l»ody  in  -spottod. 
or  adorned  with  oblique  or  longitudinal  band;?.  They  have 
a large  air-bladder;  their  mtestines  are  long  and  ample, 
and  thuir  egoea  are  numerous,  long,  and  slender.  Their 
th'sh  is  good  eating. 

The  species  are  numerous  and  have  l»ecn  divideil  into 

* Tliii  ficiiii*  tl*  name  from  this  chsrwtvr  of  troth,  brioir  drrlvri] 

(Ciia'U)  Mr,  *mt  (b»'o10v«  a (oefA. 


several  subgonera;  those  to  which  the  name  Cheztoiion  is 
now  rusiriclcd  have  the  body  more  or  less  eUipticsl,  the  rays 
of  the  dorsal  fin  forming  a tolurably  uniform  curve,  the  snout 
more  or  less  produced,  and  the  pre-ojiorculum  ikutueinucs  fur- 
nished with  a small  tooth. 

In  some  of  this  section,  one  or  mure  of  the  toft  rays  of  the 
dorsal  fin  are  much  produced  and  forma  long  filament;  and 
others  are  distinguished  by  their  having  very  few  spiues  to 
the  same  fin. 

Choftodon  vagabundiu.  a species  which  iuhabits  the  coasts 


[riuiloiluB  TtfAltUudlU-] 

orCey1on,hasthebod)  of  a pule  yellow  colour,  with  nuincrou.* 
oblique  brownish- purple  linos ; the  dorsal  fin  is  blut-kish,  and 
htut  ihirtecu  spinous  rays;  the  caudal  fin,  or  tail,  is  yellow 
with  two  black  bands ; the  anul  fin  is  blm-kish  with  u yellow 
curved  longitudinal  band  ; iU  margin  is  also  yellow : a broad 
black  vertical  band  extends  through  the  eye  ; and  the  part 
anterior  to  this  band,  as  low  down  a.s  the  eye,  is  of  a 
piukihh  hue  with  yellow  streaks.  lU  length  is  from  six  to 
twelve  inches,  ihu  scale.*  on  tho  body  are  large,  those  on 
the  head  are  rather  small. 

Tho  next  subgenu*,  ('helmon  tl.es  CkHmous,  Cuv.),  is 
distinguished  bv  the  form  of  the  snout,  which  istnuchulou- 
gntetl.  o|H>n  at  the  end  enly,  nmi  formed  hy  a great  elongation 
of  the  inlemmxilhiryand  under  jaw-bones. 

C.  rostratus,  a sjiecitfa  which  tnhabits  the  fresh  waters  of 
Intlia,  is  of  a silvery  hue  and  has  five  brownish  liands ; the 
posterior  part  nf  the  dorsal  fin  is  furnished  willt  a black  spot 
encircled  with  while. 

This  fish  feed*  upon  insects  and  is  remarkable  for  it*  iikkIo 
nf  pritcuring  them.  When  it  observes  a lly  or  any  other  in- 
sect on  a wcnl.  or  hovering  over  tho  water,  it  ojccls  a little 
drop  through  its  tubular  hiiout  with  suck  precision  as  fru- 
; quently  to  dibablo  the  little  animat,  so  that  it  falls  into  the 
water  and  is  devoured. 

In  lho->>e  ports  where  C.  rostratus  abounds  it  is  frequently 
kept  in  vessels  of  water,  and  alTords  much  entertainment  by 
the  dexterity  displayed  in  shooting  at  Hies  which  are  placed 
on  tho  vessel  for  the  purpose ; it  generally  approaches  to 
within  five  or  six  inches  before  the  drop  of  water  is  ejected. 

The  subgemis  Heniorhus  differs  from  the  true  Chseto- 
dons  in  having  the  anterior  spines  of  tho  back  producetl  into 
a lung  filament  which  is  sometimes  double  the  length  of 
the  IhkIv. 

Ephijipua  may  be  distinguished  by  the  species  having  tho 
doi'sat  nn  deeply  cleft  between  the  spinous  and  soft  portions. 
Tho  sfriny  portion,  which  is  scaleluss,  when  not  erected,  is 
received  mto  a groove  formctl  by  the  scales  of  the  hack. 

Holocanlfius,  the  species  of  this  subgenus,  have  a l.vrge 
spine  on  the  angle  of  the  preoporculuui,  and  roost  of  them 
have  the  edge  of  the  same  bone  serrated ; they  are  found 
both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  next  subihvision,  Pomacanthus,  luive  the  body  of  a 
more  elevatetl  form,  owing  to  tho  sudden  rising  of  the  ante- 
rior margin  of  the  dorsal  fin.  The  only  species  known  are 
from  the  American  coasts. 

In  tho  last  suVidivision,  Plaiar,  tho  species  may  bo  know  n 
by  the  extremely  compressed  form  of  the  body,  the  large  ver- 
tical dorsal  fin  (which  has  the  anterior  spines  almost  con- 
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ceded  in  tlie  membrane),  the  lon^  rcntral  fins,  and  the  teeth. 
Here,  in  addition  to  the  dne,  thickly  sot  teeth,  there  are  some 
in  front  which  are  trenchant  and  each  of  tliem  is  divided 
into  three  points. 

All  the  species  of  this  section  arc  found  in  the  Indian 
Ocean;  one  has  been  found  in  a fossil  state  at  Mount  Bolca. 

PlatoK  vespertilio  will  afford  an  example  of  this  section. 
It  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  is  of  a yellowish  co- 
lour: the  dorsal,  anal,  and  ventral  fins  are  brownish,  the 
back  is  also  mottled  with  the  same  colour,  and  a dark  band 
extends  downwards  through  the  eye;  the  base  of  the  caudal 
fill  U dark  brown.  This  species  grows  to  a large  size,  and 
is  found  in  rocky  situationa*  but  more  commoi^  in  deep 
water. 


(Pi&iAX  T»«perUIta] 

The  two  species  of  ChsDtodons,  of  which  figures  are  here 
given,  have  been  selected  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Bennett's  ' Fishes 
of  Ceylon,'  a work  illustrated  by  beautiful  coloured  plates. 
(Cuvier's  licgne  Animal;  Lacc^i^de.  Histoire  NaturelU, 
Poiiton$  ; Bloch,  IJitiutre  Naturelic,  genirale  et 
parlicuUire,  det  Poiuom.) 

CHAFFINCH.  The  English  name  for  the  well-known 
species  of  FringiUa ; "Swi^a  (Spiza)  of  Aristotle  and  the 
Greeks ; Fringtlla  and  Piigilla  of  Gesner  and  otbors ; 
Franguello,  Fi-angufglio,  Fringueilo,  and  Spincione  of  the 
Italians ; Piruon,  Pinfon,  Gnmon,  and  Quinton  of  the 
French ; or  i?«cA-yfn^  (Beachfincli).  lideljtnk,  Gemeine 
Hn/i,  Srhtld  vink  of  the  Germans,  &c. ; Fincke  and  Bojinckt 
of  the  Fauna  Succica  ; Atg^U  nrian,  IP'inc  of  the  ancient 
British  : FringiUa  Calebs  * of  Linmciis. 

AVe  should  have  referred  this  pretty  bird  to  the  article 
Fritigillida,  were  there  not  some  qualities  belonging  to  it 
which  Seem  to  be  not  very  well  known  in  Uiis  country,  that 
make  it  worthy  of  a more  particular  notice.  As  far  bark 
a-i  the  time  of  Bclon  its  powerful  voice  was  remarked.  ‘ On 
les  garde  cn  cage  pour  h's  faire  chanter,  dunt  le  chant  estsi 
puis»ant,  ({u'il  cn  cst  fascheux,  (folio  15:»5) — and  in  the 
small  quarto  (I3o7>  the  following  quatrain  is  printeil  under 
the  figure  of  Iho  bird  • — 

Pour  birs  ptinri  Ion  me  mtoi  Pinioa. 

Qui  «y  l«  ^oix  fori  Kauliaino  i>ulMaol4> , 
it  hfty  le  chnuli),  rrukl.ire  niVyt  |>UiMiile } 

Kn  c«  contr«ire«M  k lout  aa 

‘The  passion  for  this  bird,’  says  Bcchslcin,  in  his  Cage 
Z/i/Jjt, ‘is  c.'irricd  to  such  an  extent  in  Thuringia,  and 
which  sing  well  art?  wughl  for  with  so  much  nc!i\ily, 
I’iuil  sa'arcely  a sMiclo  clmlTmch  that  warbles  t?ilor«bly  can 
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be  found  throughout  tbe  province.  As  soon  as  one  arrivaa 
from  a neighbouring  country  whose  notes  appear  good,  all 
tbe  bird-catchers  are  aAer  it,  and  do  not  give  up  the  pur> 
suit  till  they  have  taken  iL  This  is  tbe  reason  why  ihe 
chaffinches  in  this  province  are  so  indifferent  songsters  ; 
the  young  ones  have  only  bad  masters  in  tbe  old  ones,  and 
they  in  their  turn  cannot  prove  better.' 

In  England,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  appreciated.. 
The  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  in  his  paper  * On  tbe  amall 
Bir^  of  Flight ' (the  bird-catcher's  expression),  observes 
that  tbe  greatest  sum  be  ever  heard  given  for  a song-bird 
which  hs4  not  learned  to  whistle  tunes,  was  five  guineas 
for  a chaffinch  that  had  a particular  and  uncommon  note, 
under  which  it  was  intenaed  to  train  others.  The  same 
author  observea,  in  his  memoir  * On  the  Singing  of  Birds»' 
that  the  bird<atchcra  prefer  the  song  of  the  &sex  chaf- 
finches. 

Bechstein,  after  describing  the  afferent  notes  that  express 
its  passions  and  wants,  among  which  the  often-repeated 
cTjy  fink,  fink  (our  /trtnA^,  from  which  its  Gorman  name 
is  deriveo,  he  considers  to  bo  mechanical  and  involun- 
tary, thus  speaks  of  its  powers.  ‘ Hut  what  makes  U appear 
to  still  more  advantage  among  other  birds  are  its  clear  and 
trilling  tones,  that  seem  almost  to  approach  to  words ; in 
fact,  its  warbling  is  less  a song  than  a kind  of  battement, 
to  make  use  of  a French  word,  and  is  expressed  in  German 
by  the  word  schlsg  (trill),  which  is  usM  to  designate  its 
song  as  well  as  the  nightingale's.  Some  chaffinches  have 
two,  three,  four,  even  five  difTerenl  battemens,  each  cou- 
sisting  of  several  strains,  and  lasting  several  minutes.  This 
bird  is  so  great  a favourite  in  Germany,  that  not  a single 
tone  of  its  voice  bos  escaped  the  experienced  cars  of  our 
bird  fanciers.  They  have  observed  its  nicest  shades,  and 
are  continually  endi?avouring  to  improve  and  perfect  it.  I 
confess  1 am  myself  one  of  its  warmest  admirers ; 1 have 
constantly  around  me  the  best  songsters  of  its  species,  and 
if  1 liked,  could  write  a good  sized  volume  on  all  the  detail* 
of  its  music.' 

The  following  chaffinch  songs,  or  melodies,  arc  most 
esteemed  in  Saxony  and  Hesse.  Some  arc  heard  in  tlie 
woods,  but  they  arc  rarely  sung  with  a clear  and  strong  voice. 
If  the  bird  executes  well,  and  adds  to  the  last  strain  the 
sound  *fink,‘  which  tbe  German  bird-catchers  translate  by 
amen,  it  is  of  the  highest  value.  ' No  price,'  says  Bochstcin. 

‘ will  Ito  taken  for  it' 

1.  Thu  ‘ Double  Trill  of  the  Harts,’  in  Lower  Saxony. 
2.  The  ‘ Reiter  zong,’  or  * Rider’s  Pull,'  first  hfird  among 
the  mineral  mountains  of  Saxony  and  'Voigtland.  3.  Tbe 
‘Wine  Song.' with  the  following  subdivisions,  viz.: — Tlio 
‘ Fine,’  or  * Liiiigsreld  Wine  Song  the  ‘ Bad  Wine  Song,’ 
and  the  ‘ Sharp  Wine  Soug,'  which  is  subdiuded  into  the 
‘ Common  Sharp,'  and  the  ‘ Rubl  Sharp.'  4.  The  ' Brauti- 
gam,'  or  ‘ Bridegroom  Song,'  also  divided  into  good  and  bad. 
a.  The  * Double  Trill.'  Oue  of  these,  the  ‘ Droubie  Trill ' 
of  lamblach,  is  only  to  be  acquired  in  the  bouse,  and  is  so 
deep  and  powerful  that  it  can  scarcely  bo  conceived  bow  the 
larynx  of  so  small  a bird  can  produce  such  sounds.  Hcch- 
stein,  who  makes  this  observation,  adds,  tbat  a chaffinch 
which  sings  this  either  alone,  or  with  the  good  ‘ Bridegroom's 
Song'  (such  as  are  inlucated  at  lamhlocb),  sells  at  VVallera- 
hausen  for  IS  French  fVancs.  C.  The  ' Gutjar,’ or  ' Good 
Year  Song.’  with  two  subdivisions.  Chaffinches  singing 
this,  unitod  to  the ‘Wine  Song’  of  Ruhl,  or  the  'Sharp 
Song,'  had  become  very  rare  «nicn  Bechstein  wrote,  and 
fetch^  high  prices.  7.  The  * Quakia  Sung,'  formerly  much 
admired.  Bechstein  s^ays,  ‘ 1 believe  I possess  the  only 
bin!  tbat  is  now  to  be  found  which  sinj^s  this.  To  be  ad- 
mired, tiio  ‘ Quakia ' must  be  united  with  the  double  trill. 
This  my  chaffinch  sings  olso.’  8.  Tlie  ‘ Pithia,’  or  ‘Trew- 
ethia,'  a very  uncommon  and  agreeable  song,  never  heard 
but  in  the  depths  of  the  Thuriiigian  mountains. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  give  tbe 
following  account  of  the  first  and  most  esteemed  of  these 
songs,  ‘The  double  Trill  of  the  Hartz.'  from  Bechstein. 
This  * is  composed  of  six  strains,  rather  long,  the  last  of 
which  is  ended  by  dwelling  on  the  two  (Inal  syllables,  which 
1 shall  express  hero,'  says  Bochstcin,  ‘by  the  word 
treingck.*  I doubt  if  ever  a bird  in  its  wild  state  has  exe  - 
cuted  this  so  perfectly  as  I hearl  it  at  Ruhl  and  at  my  own 
house.  Art  lias  certainly  created  it.  It  is  with  difiiculty 
th.it  n rhalliiich  attains  it,  if.  with  the  best  abilities,  it  iias 
not  been  instructed  from  its  earliest  youth.  Rarely  can  it 
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privo  it  oomplete  without  loHvinp^  any  part  out.  On  thi« 
account  a high  price  must  be  given  for  the  little  prodigy 
that  sings  it  through,  full,  entire,  and  in  all  its  strength.' 
Rubl,  Bechstoin  adds  in  a note,  is  a large  manufacturing 
village  in  Thuringia,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  mostly 
cutlers,  have  such  a passion  for  chaffinches  that  some  have 
gone  ninety  miles  from  home  to  take  with  bird-lime  one  of 
these  birds  distinguished  by  its  song,  and  have  given  one 
of  their  cows  for  a fine  songster:  whence  has  arisen  their 
common  expression,  * such  a chaffinch  is  worth  a cow.'  A 
common  workman  will  give  a louis  d’or  (sixteen  shillings) 
for  a chaffinch  he  admires,  and  willingly  live  on  bread  and 
water  to  gain  the  money.  An  amateur  cannot  hear  of  one 
that  sings  in  a superior  style  * The  double  Trill  of  the  HarU' 
without  boing  in  an  eestacy.  1 have  beard  them  say  that 
one  which  sings  this  melody  perfectly  can  certainly  con- 
verse, from  its  pronouncing  the  syllables  so  distinctly.' 

For  the  different  modes  of  capturing  this  pretty  bird,  so 
precious  when  in  perfect  song  to  the  bird-fancier,  its  treat- 
ment in  confinement,  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  subject, 
and  their  remedies,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Bechstein's 
little  book  above  quoted;  but  wo  must  notice  one  pecu- 
liarity, viz,,  the  necessity  of  teaching  them  their  song  every 
year. 

The  following  description-’-and  the  bird  is  so  common 
that  a more  particular  one  is  unnecessary— is  from  the 
interesting  ‘Journal  of  a Naturalist:*  ‘The  male  bird 
IS  remarkable  for  the  cleanliness  and  trimness  of  hU 
plumage,  which,  without  having  any  great  variety  or 
splendour  of  colouring,  is  so  oomp<»ed  and  arranged, 
ond  the  white  on  his  wings  so  brilliant,  as  to  render 
him  a very  beautiful  little  creature.  The  female  is  as 
remarkable  for  the  f)uiet  unobtrusive  tintings  of  her 
dress  ; and  when  she  lies  crouching  on  her  nest,  elegantly 
formed  of  lichens  from  the  bark  of  the  apple-tree,  and  faded 
mosses,  she  would  hardly  be  perceptible  but  fur  her  little 
bright  eyes  that  peep  with  suspicious  vigilance  from  her 
covert.'  Temminck  says,  that  in  autumn  after  the  moult, 
the  colours  of  the  plumage  of  the  malo  are  moro  bright  than 
thoy  are  in  the  spring,  because  all  the  feathers  of  the  upper 
nnd  lower  parts  are  terminated  by  a clear  ash-colour;  and, 
at  the  season  of  love,  tho  male  bim's  dress  becomes  decked 
with  pure  and  brilliant  colour,  without  the  aid  of  a second 
moult,  the  edf^  of  the  barbs  being  worn*  away  with  use, 
and  thus  suffering  those  colours  which  had  been  hidden  to 
appear  in  all  their  beauty.  i 

Varietiet. — Pure  white,  yellowish  white,  some  parts  of 
the  body  white.  The  usual  colours  with  a white  collar ; | 
wings  and  tail  white.  Aldrovandus  mentiona  one  partly 
yellowish  and  partly  blackish. 

Geographic  DntribiUion. — ^Temminck  says  that  it  in- 
ImbiU  almost  all  tho  countries  of  Europe ; that  it  ii  per- 
manent in  the  southern  parts,  and  a regular  bird  of  passage 
in  the  greatest  number  of  localilics.  C.  L.  Bonaparte,  i 
prinre  of  Musignano,  says  that  it  is  very  common  near  I 
Ilome,  and  makes  its  passage  in  October,  when  numbers  of  | 
them  are  taken  for  the  tabic  among  other  small  birds  at 
Paretajo  and  Roccolo,  but  in  much  the  larger  proportion. 
600  chaffinches  being,  according  to  the  prince,  captured  to 
every  80  linnets,  66  goldfinches,  30  green  grosMaks  or 
greenfinches.  &c.  &c.  Selby  thus  speaks  of  its  roigratorial 
habits : ‘ All  the  British  ornithologists  describe  this  species 
as  permanently  resident  with  us,  and  nowhere  subject  to 
that  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  the  consequent  equatorial 
movement  of  the  females,  which  is  known  to  take  place  in 
Sweden  and  other  countries.  The  fact,  however,  is  other- 
wise, as  tho  experience  of  a series  of  years  bas  evinced  that 
thcM  birds,  in  a general  point  of  view,  obey  the  same  natural 
law  in  the  north  of  England.  In  Northumberland  and 
Scotland,  this  separation  takes  place  about  the  month  of 
November,  and  from  that  period  till  the  return  of  spring, 
few  females  are  to  be  seen,  and  Uiese  few  always  in  distinct 
societies.  The  males  remain  and  are  met  with,  during  the 
winter,  iu  immense  (locks,  feeding  with  other  granivorous 
birds  in  tho  stubble  lands  as  long  as  tho  weather  continues 
mild  and  the  ground  free  from  snow ; and  resorting,  upon 
the  approach  of  storm,  to  farm-yards  and  other  places  of 
rafuge  and  supply.  This  separation  of  the  sexes  1 am 
induced  to  bclievo  takes  place  in  many  other  species,  with 
respect  to  their  migratory  movements,  as  I have  before  re- 
marked in  the  account  of  snow-bunting.  This  appears  also 
to  bo  the  case  with  tho  woodcock,  having  observed  that  the 
first  (light  of  these  birds  (whch  t^dom  remains  longer  than 


a few  days  (o  recruit,  and  then  passes  southward)  consists 
chiefly  of  females ; whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  subsequent 
and  latest  flight  (which  continue  with  us)  are  principally 
composed  of  males.  It  has  been  noticed  by  several  authors 
that  the  arrival  of  the  males,  in  a number  of  our  summer 
visitants,  precedes  that  of  the  females  by  many  days ; a fact 
from  which  wo  might  infer  that  in  such  species  a similar 
separation  exists  between  the  sexes  during  their  equatorial 
migration.'  Knapp  {Journal  of  a Naturmiet)  says,  * With 
us  (Gloucestershire)  the  sexes  do  not  separate  at  any  period 
of  the  year,  the  flocks  frequenting  our  bam-dom  and 
homesteads  in  winter  being  composed  of  both.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  however,  the  females  are  said 
to  migrate  to  milder  regions,  which  induced  Linnseus  to 
bestow  the  name  of  cafebe  upon  this  species.'  White  ob- 
serves upon  the  vast  (locks  which  he  saw  near  Selborne 
towards  Christmas,  all  of  which  were  hens.  Jenyni  says 
that  it  collects  in  flocks  at  the  apnroach  of  winter,  but  makes 
no  mention  of  the  separation  ot  the  sexes.  In  Middlesex 
wo  have  seen  in  winter  flocks  composed  mostly  of  female*, 
but  we  have  also  seen  both  sexes,  about  Christmas,  par- 
taking with  other  little  winged  pensioners  of  the  crumbs 
daily  thrown  out  for  their  support. 

Food,  4*c. — Seeds  principally.  We  are  compelled  to  add 
that  they  are  very  injurious  to  the  florist  and  gardener. 
‘ These  birds,'  says  Knapp,  ‘ make  sad  havoc  with  some  of 
our  spring  flowers;  and  the  polyanthus,  in  March,  in  our 
sheltered  larders,  is  very  commonly  stripped  of  all  its  blos- 
soms by  these  little  plunderers,  1 suppose  to  obtain  the 
immature  seeds  at  the  base  of  their  tubes.  * * * * At  this 
period  loo  they  are  sad  plunderers  in  our  kitchen  gardens, 
and  must  dexterously  draw  up  our  young  turnips  and 
radishes  as  soon  as  they  appear  upon  the  surface  of  too  soil ; 
but  afler  this  all  depredation  ceases,  the  rest  of  their  days 
being  spent  in  sportive  innocence.'  Selby  says  that  in 
summer  it  feeds  much  u|ion  insects  and  larvae,  and  that  ho 
bas  witnessed  its  assiduity,  during  the  autumn,  in  devouring 
the  females  of  n large  species  of  aphis,  that  infests  the 
trunks  and  stronger  branches  of  the  larch  and  some  other 
kinds  of  fir.  Iu  winter,  he  adds,  grain  and  other  sceils  con- 
stitute its  food. 

Nett,  4*<^.-^One  of  the  most  beautiful,  and,  as  Selby  ob- 
serves, always  accordant  with  the  particular  colour  of  its 
situation.*  It  is  variously  placed  in  trees  and  hushes.  In 
orchards,  an  old  apple- tree  is  a favourite  situation.  Eggs, 
four  or  fire,  bluish-wbito  tineed  with  pink  and  marked 
with  streaks  and  spots  of  purplish  red. 

This  bird  is  hardly  known  by  the  appellation  of  chaffinch 
in  seme  countries,  and  we  therefore  give  its  provincial 
names:  spink,  beechfinch,  pink,  twink,  skelly,  shell-apple, 
horsefinch,  scobby,  sliilfa. 

CUAGRE,  or.  according  to  Lloyd,  Chugres,  is  a river  in 
tho  republic  of  Now  Granada  in  South  America.  It  tra- 
verses in  a longitudinal  valley  a contiderablo  ^rtion  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  rising  in  about  79°  lO'  W.  long.,  and 
9'  id'  N.  lat,  among  the  high  mountains  which  approach 
the  Bay  of  Mandingo.  Its  course  is  westward  : nearly  op- 
posite the  town  of  Puerto  Bello  it  receives  the  Pequeni, 
which  comes  from  tho  S.W.,  and  is  as  large  and  broad  as 
itself.  After  this  iunctiou  the  river  is  considerable,  and 
may  bo  navigated  by  canoes;  but  tho  navigation  is 
dangerous  owing  to  the  number  of  fulls  or  rapids,  in 
some  of  which  the  stream  runs  with  extraordinary  velocity. 
This  rapidity  gradually  diminishes,  and  at  Cruces,  a 
small  town  situated  23  miles  direct  distance  from  the  sea, 
and  44  by  the  river,  it  seUlum  exceeds  3 or  3)  miles  per 
hour,  even  in  the  rainy  season.  Hero  the  river  becomes 
navigable  for  largo  river  barges.  It  atterwards  gradually 
declines  to  the  N.,  sensibly  diminishing  in  rapidity,  and 
enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  at  Chagro,  a small  sca-port,  near 
89”  10'  W.  long.,  with  about  1000  inhabitants  of  a mixed 
race.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  hardly  exceeds  80  or 
90  miles. 

This  small  river  has  acquired  considerable  importance  by 
having  become  the  means  of  facilitating  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  Europe  and  the  countries  of  South  Ame- 
rica on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  rood  between  the  town  of 
Puerto  Bello  and  Panama  is  a series  of  steep  ascents  and 
descents,  and  quite  impracticable  during  the  rainy  season. 
This  circumstance,  addc^l  to  the  extremely  unhealthy  cU- 
malo  of  Puerto  Bello,  hxs  been  the  cause  of  the  entire 
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abandonment  of  this  road,  and  in  iu  place  a line  of  oom- 
municatioii  haa  been  opened  between  I*Bnama  and  Cliatfre. 
The  K«K)(Je  are  brought  on  muIoK  from  Panama  to  Crucoi. 
where  they  are  embarked  in  river'bargot  of  coneiderablo 
burden,  and  carried  to  the  town  of  Chagre.  The  port 
ia  a liitte  aanUy  bay,  with  a ledge  of  rocks  across  its  en- 
trance, which  has  not  more  than  I A feet  water  in  the  deepest 
places,  and  in  many  parts  rises  to  the  surface.  Though  the 
transport  of  articles  by  this  way  is  rather  expensive,  it  is 
still  used  for  goods  which  arc  not  too  bulky  or  heavy,  and 
is  likely  to  continue  until  a more  easy  and  expeditious  oom- 
municalion  is  formed.  (Lloyd  in  London  Gengr.JoumtU ; 
Humboldt;  Haigb.) 

CHAIA.  (Zi^ogy.)  [pALauBOBtDJt.] 

CHAlLLETlA'CEyfi,  on  obscure  natural  order  of  poly- 
petalous  exogena,  some  of  whose  s]>ecies  are  said  to  be  poi- 
sonous. They  ore  very  near  Rhamnacem,  from  which  they 
differ  in  having  the  stamens  alternate  with  the  petals,  and 
live  hypogynous  glands.  The  petals  are  small  scale-like 
bodies  stutioiied  at  the  oriUca  of  a tubular  cuivx  ; the  ovary 
is  superior,  and  two  or  three  celled,  the  ovules  pLMidulous, 
the  fruit  somewhat  drupaceous,  and  the  seeds  Ntithout  al- 
bumen. 


rriiaiUftin  ]<r<1i’DeiiUu.] 


1.  an  rtpriri'Inl  Hovrr ; 9.  Om  bark  of  a iwial ; 4,  ilancaa;  h,  dif- 

femiit  VM^«  unii*  (nary  i 6,  iliflT<ir''nt  virwi  p(  thv  fcuU;  7,  *u  enbryu. 

CHAILLOT,  formerly  a village  in  the  iiumediato  vici- 
nity of  Paris,  from  the  main  part  of  which  it  is  sc]>arated 
by  the  Champs  Elys^cs:  it  was  coiistilutcd  a suburb  of 
Paris  by  lAUiis  XIV.  in  1CA9  : its  chuicb  is  now  u chapel 
of  ease  to  the  parish  of  La  Madeleine.  It  is  built  on  an 
eminence  on  the  right  bank  uf  the  Seine,  and  presents,  when 
vicweil  from  that  river,  a pleasant  appearance.  The  salubrity 
of  the  ttir  and  the  agrecablencss  of  the  prospects  have  led 
to  the  erection  of  many  country  houses  ii)  it : the  gardens 
of  some  of  these  slope  down  to  the  river.  It  had  for« 
merly  several  religious  houses.  The  relebrale<l  carpel 
manufactory,  called  the  Savonrverie,  is  in  Chaillot.  There 
is  ftlv)  0 machine  P»r  supplying  water  in  cases  of  fire,  the 
Vompe  d /eu.  This  machine,  which  is  worked  by  steam, 
draws  water  from  the  Seine,  which,  after  being  purified  in 
four  reservoirs,  is  distributed  to  various  parts  of  the  town  ny 
a main  pipe  of  cast  iron  of  one  (Freiicb)  foot  diameter. 
This  machine  was  erei-twl  in  I7!^l,  but  has  since  Ih’ch  much 
impnivcd.  The  reniuins  of  a ILmiaii  aqueduct  or  subter- 
ranean watercourse  have  been  discovered  at  Chaillot:  it 
eonducknl  water  to  a basin  situated  where  is  now  the  garden 


of  the  palais  Royal.  (Dulaure,  Hut  do  Parte,  and  Hist, 
dei  Environt  do  Pario.) 

CHAIN  CABLES,  or  iron  cablet  for  veteelt,  are  of  re- 
cent iiUrraluction.  The  impcrfcctiont  of  cablet  made  of 
hemp  had  long  bocn  acknowlodgeQ,  but  it  wat  not  before  the 
supply  of  this  material  bad  become  uncertain  and  deficient, 
in  consequencu  of  ibe  last  war,  that  any  attempt  wat  made 
to  obtain  an  elDcient  substitute.  The  lialhlity  of  tlio  old 
cabloK  to  bo  destroyed,  by  ebtfing  in  rocky  anchorage 
grounds,  froquontly  occasioned  the  Toes  of  shipping.  The 
necessity  of  anchoring  in  such  unfavourable  places  might 
occur  several  times  in  the  course  of  a long  voyage,  and  not 
only  would  danger  he  incurred  on  each  occasion,  but  there 
was  a risk  of  e »ip  being  compelled,  owing  to  the  loss  of 
anchors,  to  pursue  nor  course  dosiitute  of  the  usual  means  of 
security.  The  aetton  of  the  water  upon  hemp,  and  its  being 
alturnately  exposed  to  the  air  and  water,  rendered  in  timu 
the  strongest  cables  rotten  and  insecure.  The  idea  of  sub- 
stituting iron  cables  first  occurred  to  M.  BougainVilIc,  who 
made  a voyage  round  the  world,  an  account  uf  which  was 
published  in  1771.  Tbo  idea  was  not  taken  up  until  I8(JS. 
when  Mr.  Slater,  a surgeon  in  the  navy,  took  out  a paiciu  lor 
a chain-cable.  lu  merits  were  not  much  valued  until  Capt. 
Brown,  who  had  made  experiments  with  chain-cables  which 
enabled  him  to  form  a just  opinion  of  (heir  advantages,  pub- 
lished the  results,  and  thus  directed  the  attention  of  naval 
men  to  their  su(>erinhty.  The  Admirallv  soon  after  ordered 
them  to  bo  tried  in  the  navy.  In  Mr.  Brunton  obtoincil 
a )ia{em  for  further  improvements ; and  aAer  the  war  ho  cn- 
j«»ycd  a brevet  for  importing  chain-cables  into  France,  but 
the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  it  were  so  small  lliat 
ho  ruliiiquished  his  privilege. 

Cham-cablca  are  now  furnished  with  bolts  at  tbo  distance 
of  u fathom  or  a couple  of  fathoms  from  each  other,  by  with- 
drawing which  a ship  may  slip  her  anchor  in  esse  of  neces- 
sity witik  loss  trouble  than  was  formerly  required  in  cutting 
a strung  hempen  cable.  A plan  has  also  been  contrived 
which  prevents  tho  anchor  and  cable  from  acquiring  too 
great  a rapidity  of  descent  when  the  anchor  is  let  go. 
Tliu  strength  of  every  part  of  a chain  cable  is  fully  proved 
by  machinery  before  it  goes  out  of  the  manufketory. 
Tho  weight  of  the  cable  w hen  the  ship  is  at  andior  is 
advantageous,  as  the  strain  is  exerted  on  tbo  cable  rather 
than  the  ship,  and  must  be  excessive  to  draw  the  cable  into 
n straight  line.  Instances  liavo  occurred  of  ships  enduring 
a Violent  storm  of  several  days'  continuance,  during  which 
thirty  or  forty  fathoms  uf  their  iron  cables  have  Keen  cum- 
pleloly  polished  by  contact  with  rocks  and  other  rough 
materials.  Under  such  circumstances  a hempen  cable 
would  have  been  chafcfl  to  pieces,  and  the  vessel  inevitably 
lust.  The  use  of  chain-cables  is  now  becoming  universal,  in 
the  mercantile  service  as  well  as  in  the  royal  navy  ; and  in 
the  * Report  of  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Shipwrecks,'  (presented  August  lAth,  no  allusion 

is  made  to  the  occurrence  uf  shipwrecks  arising  from  de- 
fective cables : though  formerly  many  originated  from 
this  cause.  The  use  of  chain-cables  has  been  indirectly 
encouraged  by  the  circumstance  that  a vessel  provided 
with  these  improved  means  uf  security  can  bo  insured 
on  more  favourable  terms  than  those  which  are  without 
them. 

CHAIN  (in  surveying)  is  amoasuring  chain  of  lOti  links, 
altogether  4 polos,  or  66  feet,  or  22  yards  in  length,  so  that 
ten  square  chains  make  an  acre.  It  is  commonly  called 
Gunter’s  Chain,  having  been  first  used  by  him,  and  described 
iu  his  treatise  on  the  cros$-4taff,  &c.  in  the  following  wunls : 
* We  may  measure  llie  length  and  breadth  by  chains,  Ciirh 
chain  being  four  perches  m lengtii,  and  divided  into  UiU 
links,  tlien  will  the  work  be  more  casie  in  Arithmetic.  For 
as  10  to  the  brcatlth  in  chains : so  the  lenglli  in  clmins  to  the 
content  in  acres.' 

The  chain  is  of  universal  use  in  modem  surveying  ; but 
care  must  bo  taken  to  verify  its  length  from  time  to  liim*. 
since  the  material  is  very  extensible,  and  the  apparatus 
mutt  necessarily  be  roughly  used.  It  is  statorl  in  tho  account 
of  Troughton  (Ast.  Soc.  Monthly  Notice.  Feb.  1»36).  that 
the  chains  of  two  sunoyors,  who  difTerod  in  their  measure- 
ment , l>eing  sent  to  him.  one  was  found  two  inches  too  shurt. 
thf  other  three  inches  too  long. 

( HAIN  SHOT.  Two  inm  balls  linked  togotlu-r  by  a 
j chain  eight  ur  ten  iitcbos  long  aix’  so  callyil.  They  are  u>*'d 
I n naval  actiens. 

[ CHALA'ZA,  that  port  iu  a seed  where  tho  vessrl^ 
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lb«  npha  pa»s  from  tho  exterior  inte((ument  or  primiae, 
anrl  expanu  into  the  accundine.  In  the  common  almutid 
It  b readily  wen  by  turning  the  testa  tnaide  out  and  ob- 
•cr^'inK  that  part  which  ci)rrea|)ontU  tu  the  apex  of  tho 
uolyloduna.  When  the  foramen  of  a aeed  U next  the  hilum, 
tho  chalaza  is  most  conapicuous ; but  when  thu  foramen  is 
at  the  apex  of  a seed,  the  chalaza  will  then  be  in  contact 
with  the  hilum,  with  which  it  mu^t  necessarily  bo  then 
confuseil. 

CIIALCE'DON,  properly  CALCHETX)N,  a town  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  tho  coast  of  the  Propontis,  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bospuros,  nearly  opposite  Byzantium.  It  was 
built  bv  a colony  from  Megnra,  67S  b.c.  Thu  earliest  his- 
tory of  Calchodon  is  connected  with  tliat  of  the  neighbouring 
Mugarian  colonies.  [BvzANTtUM.]  It  was  token  by  the 
Persians,  rutakuii  by  the  Athenians,  then  recovered  its  in- 
dependence. and  entered  into  a confederation  with  Byzan- 
tium and  other  neighbouring  cities.  It  was  aftcrwanls 
subject  to  the  kings  of  Bithynia  ; and  lastly,  under  tho  reign 
of  Valens,  the  Calchedontans  having  embraced  the  part  of 
the  pretender  Procopius,  Valens,  after  bis  victory  over  the 
latter.  ordere<l  the  walls  of  llieir  town  to  bo  mzed.  In 
Christian  history  Calebedon  is  known  for  its  council  held 
A. IK  431.  which  was  attended  by  630  bishops  from  both  the 
east  and  the  west.  It  was  the  fourth  oscunienic  or  guneml 
oouncil  of  the  church,  those  of  NiesDa,  (Jonstantinoplo,  and 
Kplipsus  having  precudod  it,  and  wiu  convoked  by  the  Em- 
pur»r  Marcianus.  It  was  tho  Qrst  eouncil  at  which  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  then  Leo  1..  caile<l  the  Great,  held  the  | 
presidency  by  moans  of  his  legates.  The  council  r u»doniued  | 
the  heresy  of  Eutyches  on  the  nature  of  Jesu-.  fhii.-il.  By 
the  ‘isilt*  canon  of  the  same  council,  the  si>e  of  Constan- 
tinople was  declared  to  be  e<|ual  in  dignity,  tlmugh  noxt  in 
place,  to  that  of  Rome,  and  full  jufi>inction  was  given  to  it 
over  tlm  churches  of  Thraco.  Asia,  Puntus,  and  other  eastern 

rwoviiices.  The  legates  of  Rome  opposeil  this  canon,  which 
lowever  was  pas»c<l  by  the  bishuiw  and  approved  by  the 
emperor. 

Calchedon  is  now  a poor  village.  inhabito<l  chiefly  by 
Greeks,  two  or  three  miles  south  of  Scutari,  on  tho  site  of 
the  anticMit  C'hrysupolis. 

(.'11  A'lX'IURS,  Oaudin’s  namo  for  a family  of  lizards, 
which  like  Uie  sops-lizards  arc  very  lung  and  scrpent-like  ; 
but  whose  scales,  instead  of  being  imbricated  or  disposed 
like  tiles,  are  rectangular,  and  form  like  those  of  the  tail  in 
the  ordinary  lizards,  transverse  bands  which  do  not  intrench 
U))on  each  other.  Sknne.  says  Cuvier,  have  a ridgu  on  each 
sicle  of  tho  trunk,  and  tho  tympanum  still  vury  apparent. 
They  approach  the  Cordyli,  as  tho  seps-lizards  auproach 
iiiu  Scinks,  and  lead  by  several  relations  to  the  Shrlli>iiu~ 
tifk$  and  ^hisauri.  The  Chalcidus  have  four  legs,  but 
they  are  little  developed,  and  the  uxtromilies  may  be 
cousiilered  as  in  a degree  rudimentary  ; for  some  of  them 
cannot  he  said  to  be  furnished  with  more  than  one  wcll- 
furiiicd  toe  on  each  foot,  though  there  are  traces  or  rudi- 1 
monts  of  more.  Cuvier  thus  arranges  the  family : — | 

A species  with  five  toes  from  tlie  East  Indies,  Lacertu 
of  Limneus. 

A species  with  lour  toes,  Laceria  letrmUtctyla  of  Lad!- 
pede;  VhalHt  tetraduHula.  The  genus  T'e/rutfur/y/uz  of 
Mwrrem  ; Suurophu  of  Fitzinger.  i 

A section  which  have  thu  tympanum  concoalod,  and 
leading  directly  to  the  Bimana  {Chiralea),  and  thence  to 
tho  AmphUbterue,  Of  these,  there  is 

A species  with  five  toes,  forming  the  genus  Chulcide$  of 
Fitzmgor. 

A species  from  Brazil,  with  four  toes  before,  and  five 
behind,  Heterodactitlus  imbricatm  of  Spix. 

A species  with  four  toes  on  each  foot,  forming  tlie  genus 
Brachypua  of  Fitzinger. 

A species  from  Guiana,  with  five  toes  before,  and  three 
bchino,  but  reduced  to  small  tubercles  so  btllo  visible  that 
the  species  has  been  regarded  at  one  time  as  having  three 
toes,  and  at  another  as  having  but  one.  Cuvier  »U1s,  that 
on  the  first  supposition,  it  is  the  Cht^cide  of  Lad-pede,  pi. 
xxxii. ; the  Cnatiueinura  cophia^  of  Schneider;  tho  genus 
Chakia  of  Merrom ; and  the  genus  Cophiaa  of  Fitzinger : 
and  that  u)>on  the  second  hypothesis,  it  is  the  Ckalcide 
vaonodactyle  o(  Daudin;  the  genus  Colobua  of  Mcrrcm  : | 
out.  adds  Cuvier,  all  these  genera  resolve  themselves  into  a ! 
sinitle  spiles.  I 

\Vc  give  ChalcU  Utradactylit  as  an  example  of  the  I 
faZBiiy  I 


[C'1uit«H  letrai)setyia.J 


CH-\LCI'DICUM,  on  apartment  separated  bv  a pai 
tition  from  the  body  of  a basilica  or  other  large  building 
Tho  name,  Festus  says,  is  derived  from  tho  city  Chalcis. 
Vitruvius  (v.  I.)  directs  that  chalcidica  should  be  constructed 
the  ends  of  n basilirn,  if  the  area  is  disproportionately  lung. 
[Basilica.]  A building  has  lately  been  discovered  in 
Pompeii,  which  appears  to  be  a cholcidicum  from  the  in- 
scription 

Ruinftrhia.  L.  P.  HMcrd.  I'ubHe.  Nomine.  Xiio.  gl. 

M.  N'nBkl*lri.  Ffontoni*.  KiiL  (ItaJckUrua. 

CryifUm.  I’orticuBi.  ConcurtUr.  A’>zn«lir. 

PlrtAlL  Sqm-  I’rt{uiiLa.  PfcH.  Eadrmqu*. 

DndicaTH. 

The  chalcidicum  is,  in  this  instance,  considcml  to  be  an 
inclosed  space  at  the  end  of  the  open  area  of  the  building, 
in  the  centre  of  which  spare  a large  semiciirular  recess 
ha.s  been  formed.  The  entire  structure,  at  Pompeii,  con- 
sists of  a largo  area,  about  1 30  feet  by  05,  surrounded  by 
a double  gallcrj',  and  has  in  front  a pseudo-dipteral  portico 
of  eighteen  columns  elevatetl  on  pedestals.  Under  tho 
centre  of  the  portico  was  the  great  public  Anlrance.  which 
was  closed  with  folding  doors,  turning  in  sockets  of  bronze, 
and  secured  by  bolts.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  there 
are  two  large  circular  recesses,  and  bevond  these  again 
are  raised  jdatforms,  the  staircases  to  wfiich  Still  remain. 
By  a rcforcnco  to  the  plan,  In  Pomjtfii  (p.  100,  vol.  i.),  and 
to  the  cut  below,  the  large  area  of  this  building  will 
be  seen,  with  the  solid  desks  or  places  for  exhibiting  goods, 
pos.sibly  cloth,  for  sale.  The  area  was  surrounded  with  a 
beautiful  marble  colonnade.  Under  the  colonnade  at  the 
end  opposite  tho  entrance  is  the  large  recess  (A),  with  t>ffioos 
(B)  atljoining,  which  is  eonsidere<l  to  bo  the  chalcidicum,  and 
possibly  was  a commercial  tribunal,  or  perhaps  a place  for 
ratifying  mercantile  contracts,  &c.  Behind  the  colonnade 
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ii  a nllery  called  erypto-porticua  (C),  either  for  winter  use 
or  a dep>ository  for  gooda.  At  the  hack  of  the  chalcidicum 
there  i*  a pasiaite  cniranee  (D)  lea/ling  into  the  rryplo- 
porticua;  and  near  thia  entrance  into  the  crypto-porticus  ia 
a autute  (E)  of  a certain  Eumachia,  erected  by  the  fuHontt 
(cloth-acourers)  of  Pompeii  to  her  memory.  It  ia  not  im- 
probable that  there  was  a double  gallery  over  the  colonnade 
and  crypto-porticus,  from  the  circumstance  of  a alaircase 
at  (E). 

Some  hare  taken  a chalcidicum  to  he  a spacious  room, 
or  a portico,  but  apparently  without  much  reason ; the  word 
occurs  on  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  in  connexion  with 
Curia  and  Templum. 

CHALCI'DiD;^.  a family  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  of 
the  section  Puptrora,  Latreille. 

Nearly  all  the  species  of  this  group  are  exceedingly 
minute.  Many  of  them  are  very  brilliant,  their  colours  con- 
sisting of  various  shades  of  green,  blue,  or  copperlike  hues ; 
in  some  of  the  sections,  however,  black  is  tlie  pre%*ailing 
colour.  The  thorax  is  usually  large  in  proportion  to  the  > 
body,  and  the  latter  is  often  of  a compressed  form,  and 
joined  to  the  thorax  bv  a distinct  long  petiole  or  stalk,  as  in 
chalcit  clortpes,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  British 
species,  measuring  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings  when  ex- 
panded upwards  of  half  an  inch : it  is  of  a dull  black  colour, 
and  remarkable  for  the  great  development  of  the  eoxice  and 
femora  of  the  binder  legs ; the  latter  are  of  a re<Mish  hue. 
and  armed  with  eight  little  teeth  beneath  ; the  hinder  tihim 
arc  curved.  It  is  found  on  the  leaves  of  shrubs  in  marshy 
situations. 


<t,  lh«  visjr*:  S.  Ike  hiad'kc:  c,  utcBna— mafniSed  4,  liiml-lrinur 

anil  tiUa  oT  ■ ipMin  of  Dunaeia. 

In  the  species  just  described  the  oviduct  is  short  and 
hidden  beneath  the  abdomen,  a circumstance  very  common 
in  this  tribe ; in  some,  however,  the  oviduct  is  very  long, 
quailing  or  exceeding  the  body  in  length.  This  is  the  rase 
in  the  genus  Callimoroe,  a group  the  species  of  which 
have  very  brilliant  colours,  principally  green,  and  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  IsrvD  of  the  gall  insects  (Cynipidm),  an 
operation  which  their  long  bristle-like  ovipositors  enable 
them  readily  to  perform : here,  as  in  the  genus  Chalcis,  the 
body  is  compressed.  Many  of  the  species,  however,  have 
that  part  deprewd.  One  of  the  most  striking  characters 
in  the  Chalcidids  is  in  the  wings,  wliirli  are  almost  destitute 
of  norvures.  Most  commonly  tliere  is  in  the  superior  wing 
a single  ner\’ure  springing  from  the  base  and  running 
parallel  with  the  exterior  margin  for  about  one-third  of  tho 
whole  lengtli  of  the  wing;  it  then  slopes  upwards  and  joins 
tho  margin  itself,  and  a little  beyond  tho  part  where  tlic 
slope  tskes  place  there  is  a small  short  ramiQcation  thrown 
out  obliquely,  which  is  generally  thickened  low  ards  the  ex- 
tremity, and  forms  a little  dark  spot.  The  antenmc  arc 
always  elbowed,  that  is,  tho  terminal  joints  are  bent  forward 
at  an  angle  with  the  basal  joint.  We  have  observe*!  that 
when  those  little  insects  are  about  to  leap,  which  a great 
rtion  of  them  have  tho  power  of  doing,  they  invariably 
nd  their  antenns  under  the  body,  and  it  appeared  that 
this  organ  was  used  in  making  the  spring;  >f  this  should 
bo  the  case,  it  would  bo  a mo«t  extraordinary  use  to  make 
of  those  parts,  which  are  usually  considered  either  as  organs 
of  hearing  or  touch.  \Vc  may  observe  that  the  species 
which  we  found  to  possess  this  power  in  a high  degree  had 
immensely  thick  antennee,  and  the  hind  legs,  the  usual 
leaping  organs,  do  not  appear  at  all  adapted  fur  that  pur- 
pose, nor  can  we  discover  any  other  part  that  is.  Although 
in  C.  clavipes  (the  species  figured)  the  hinder  femora  are 
thick,  yet  it  does  not  possess  the  power  of  leaping;  and 
when  we  examine  the  structure  of  this  part,  wo  find  that  it 
difliTS  much  fh>m  the  thickened  thigh  of  leaping  insects. 


It  is  formed  upon  the  same  type  as  the  ssmo  port  in  some 
of  the  Donsda  tribe  (among  beetles),  which  appears  to  be 
used  for  clinging,  and  this  species,  inhabiting  marshy  situa- 
tions, would  probably  require  such  a clinging  apparatus  fiv 
the  same  reason  os  the  Donacia  do,  vis.,  to  keep  them  from 
falling  into  the  water.  A figure  of  the  leg  of  a species  of 
Donaciss  is  given,  to  show  the  resemblance  ^th  in  the  femur 
and  curved  tibia. 

Tho  Chalcididm  are  all  parasitical  in  their  larva  state ; 
some  are  so  minute  as  to  undergo  their  metamorphosis  in 
the  eggs  of  other  insects.  The  chrysalides  of  some  of  the 
lepidopterous  insects  not  unfrequcntly  form  the  nidus  of 
an  immense  number  of  these  little  insects.  One  species  of 
Chalcis  generally  confines  its  attacks  to  the  chrysalis  of 
one  species  of  lepidopterous  insects ; but  occasionally  wo 
have  reared  more  than  one  species  of  the  chalcidide  from 
I tho  same  chrysalis. 

Mr.  Walker,  a gentleman  who  has  written  much  on  this 
group  of  insects,*  looks  upon  it  as  a great  section  of 
Hymenoptera  rather  than  a family,  and  his  views  appear  to 
U8  correct.  The  Chalcidids  are  divided  by  him  into  two 
sections,  which  he  calls  Chalcidni  Pentameri  and  Chuleidet 
Tetrameri,  names  applied  from  their  haring  five  or  four- 
jointetl  tarsi ; each  of  these  sections  is  again  subdivided  into 
several  families,  the  species  of  which  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. Mr.  Westwood,  who,  as  well  as  Mr.  Walker,  has 
paid  great  attention  to  this  interesting  group,  states  that 
there  arc  probably  1500  species  in  England. 

CHALCIS.  [EnH«A.] 

CHALCONDY'LAS,  LAONl'CUS.  [BTZAtmuM. 
p.  8I.J 

CHALCONDY'LAS.  [Deurtrius.] 

CHALDAiA.  CHALD..EANS.  Chaldea  is. arx:ording 
to  Ptolemy  {GfOf^r.  v.  *2U),  tho  designation  of  the  south- 
wc'tcm  portion  of  tho  Babylonian  empire,  extending  along 
the  Euphrates,  and  as  far  as  tho  Arabian  desert.  Strabo,  in 
his  account  of  Babylonia  (xri.  c.  i„  t.  iii.,  p.  437.  ed.  Tauchn.), 
speaks  of  a tribe  (^CXoi')  of  Chaldeans  occupying  a country 
which  borders  on  the  Arabs  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  lio 
evidently  alludes  to  the  same  tract  of  land  in  describing  tho 
litiiits  of  Arabia  (1.  c..  c.  iv.,  p.  3B4),  when  he  refers  to  ‘the 
marshes  (fXq)  in  the  country  of  the  Chaldcei,  which  the 
Euphrates  forms  by  its  inundations.'  Herodotus  (vii.  c.  C3) 
merely  mentions  the  Chaldmi  as  ranked  with  tite  Assyrians 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  without  defining  tlm  country  from 
which  they  came.  Chald&ei  also  serv'cd  as  mercensrics  in  the 
army  of  Artaxerxes  Mnomon.  The  ten  thousand  Oreeks» 
in  their  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  (b.c.  401),  had  to 
pass  their  territory  in  the  Csrduchian  mountains,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kentrites,  a tributary  of  tho  Tigris.  They 
wero  armed  with  large  {yifipa)  shields  of  wicker-work  and 
lances;  they  were  free  ((Xr^tpoi,  Xen.  Anab.  iv.,  3.  4; 
nirroi'o/iot,  vii.,  8.  2j,  t.  c.  not  subject  to  the  Persian  domi- 
nion ?),  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  valiaut.  Strabo 
probably  intends  to  speak  of  these  mountaineer  Cbaldici  of 
Xenophon,  when  he  says  (xii.  e.  3,  t.  iii.  p.  26.  ed.Tauclmits) 
that  tue  Tiberani,  the  Cbaideei,  the  Snnni,  and  Lesser  Ar- 
menia. are  situated  along  the  mountain-chain  of  Skvdi<w.'s. 
above  Trapezus  and  Phamakia.  Goaenius  {ErtrA  untl 
Gru/>ers  Encyclopedia,  art.  ‘ Chaldscer')  and  othors  are  in- 
clined to  cuiibider  these  mountaineer  Chaldrci  as  the 
original  slock;  some  descendants  of  which,  the  Casdim 
of  the  Old  Testament,  settled  at  a remote  epoch  in  tlio 
plains  around  tho  lower  course  of  tho  Euphrates,  and  were 
fur  n time  subject  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  subsequently 
fomnled  a Chaldseo  Babylonian  dominion.  Whether  these 
Chaldiei,  who  descended  from  the  north,  belonged  to  the 
.Shemilic  or  to  the  Indo-Persian  family  of  nations,  remainK 
doubtful.  The  language  which  was  s^ken  at  Babylon,  and 
which  is  always  called  the  Chaldcoan  language,  is  of  llio 
Shemitic  stock ; and  the  names  of  some  Babylonian  deities, 
mcntioneil  by  antient  authors,  are  of  Shemilic  derivation.  If 
there  wero  sufllrient  reason  to  suppose  that  the  wo^^hip  of 
theso  deities  originally  beloni^  to  a caste  of  priests  among 
the  mountaineer  Chafdmi  of  the  north,  and  that  it  was  intro- 
duced by  them  into  Babylonia,  tho  names  alluded  to  would 
strongly  favour  the  opinion  tliat  the  Chaldwi  of  the  Cardu- 
chian  hills  were  Shemites.  Otherwise,  tho  geographical 
position  of  those  raountaincors  seems  rather  to  support  tlic 
conjecture  that  they  were  of  the  Indo-Persian  race.  Tim 
latter  opinion  U entertained  by  Gesenius,  who  supposes  thut 
the  primitive  name  of  the  nation  was  Kurd,  whicii  degc- 
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nerated  ihlo  Catd  (CoscUm).  and  Cold  (Chaldfloi),  and  he 
thinks  that  it  is  preserved  in  the  numo  of  the  modern  Curda. 

The  sources  of  our  information  ruspcctin^  tlie  history 
of  the  Citaldmans  are  partly  tho  fragments  of  Buruaus, 
preserved  by  Eusebius  and  Josephus,  and  partly  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  According  to  Berosus,  the 
Chaldteans  traced  their  civilization  to  a being  half  man 
and  half  fish,  which  camo  to  them  from  tho  Erythreean  Sea, 
where  it  had  its  dwelling  ; a tradition  which,  when  divested 
of  its  allegorical  shape,  seems  to  attest  that  the  Chal- 
dsans  considered  themselves  indebted  for  their  first  cuUi> 
valion  to  foreigners,  who  came  to  them  over  the  sea.  Pre- 
vious to  the  great  Hood,  Berosus  enumerates  ton  kings  of  the 
Chaldmans,  the  first  of  whom  he  calls  AI5rus,  and  the  last 
Xisuthros  or  Seisithros  (Eusebii  Pamphili  Ckronicon  Bi‘ 
parlitumt  ed.  J.  B.  Aucher,  Vonet.,  1818,  4to.,  p.  15), 
and  who  reignod  together  I'iO  sari,  or  432,000  years.  Xisu- 
thros touk  refuge  from  the  great  Hood  in  a ship,  which  was 
driven  to  the  Curdy  wan  fu/.  Corcyrwan)  rnounlains.  A tra- 
dition similar  to  that  of  the  tower  of  Babul  follows.  Eighty- 
six  kings  and  3301  years  are  counted  by  Berosus,  from  the 
time  of  the  great  Hood  to  the  capturo  of  Babylon  by  tho 
Metics. 

According  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  foundation  of  the 
Chaldsean  empire,  in  tho  plains  of  Shincar,  was  laid  by  Nim- 
rod, Ute  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  8),  i.  e.  the  Ethiopian  ; with 
this  may  be  compared  the  tradition  of  the  transmarine  origin 
of  Chaldtoan  civilization  above  alluded  to,  and  an  Egyptian 
tradition  recorded  by  Di«)dorus  (i.c.  28).  according  to  which 
a colony  headed  by  Bulus,  the  son  of  Poseidon  and  Libya,  : 
proceerfed  from  Egypt  to  Babylon.  Tho  book  of  Genesis 
(XIV.  1}  mentions  a ktngof  Shinoar,  Ararapbol,  who  was  con- 
tuiiiporaneous  with  Abrubuiii.  Tlicn  follows  a long  blank  in 
tbo  history  of  the  country  ; and  the  next  occasion  in  which 
we  fin<I  it  mentioned  is  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  king 
of  Judah  (713  H.C.),  when  friendly  rulatiuns  are  reported  to 
have  subsisted  between  him  and  Mcrodach-Baladan.  king  of 
Babylon  (2  Kings  xx.  12-~18;  Is.  xxxix.  1).  Merodaeh- 
Baladan  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Berosus,  who  says  that  it 
was  this  monarch  who  made  the  state  of  Babylon  indepen- 
dent of  tho  Assyrian  supremacy.  Ho  was  succeedea  by 
Belibus,  a name  likewise  moutiuued  in  a list  of  Babylonian 
sovereigns  preserved  by  Ptulumsous.  Bui  three  years 
after  his  accession  Belibus  was  defeated  in  war  by 
Sanherib,  and  Baby^lonia  liecamo  again  an  Assyrian  pro- 
vince, governed  by  Esarhaddun  (Assaraddinusi.  the  son  of 
Belibus.  A new  epoch  l>egins  with  Nabopolassar,  tlio 
father  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Ansistod  by  the  governor  of 
Media,  Nabopolassar  threw  off  the  allegiance  to  Assyria 
(B.c.  625).  destroyod  Nineveh,  and  asserted  his  authority  in 
Syria  against  Pharaoh  Nechoh  of  Egypt  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29. 
30  ; 2 Chron.  xxxv.  20.  &c. : comp.  Hero<l.  it.  c.  159).  Hu 
was  succeeded  (u.c.  604.  according  to  tho  computation  of  the 
Ptolemean  canon)  by  bis  son  Nubuchadnezzar,  whoextendod 
his  conquests  os  fur  os  Egypt : Megaiiihoncs  says  (Strabo, 
xv.c.  ].,  t.  iii.,  p.25l,  cd.  Tauchnitz),  as  far  as  the  pillars  of 
Hercules.  He  undertook  throe  expeditions  agaiii;»t  Jeru- 
salem, tho  last  of  which  terminated  with  the  rapture  of  that 
city  after  a siege  of  two  years  ; but  he  was  unable  to  take 
Tyrus.  He  died  in  5C2  b.c.,  and  was  succee<led  by  Itis  son 
Evilmerodocb,  who  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  was  slain 
by  NeriglLssar,  his  brother-in-law.  The  reign  of  NeriglisKar 
lasted  four  yean,  at  (he  expiration  of  which  ho  was  followed 
by  his  son  Laborosoarrhul,  or  I.ubassuaraseus,  who  after 
nine  months  foil  a victim  to  n (conspiracy.  Nabonitus.  or 
J.abynitus,  probably  thu  Kulshazzar  of  tho  Old  Testament, 
succoeded  him.  This  is  tho  sovereign  in  whose  reign 
Babylon  became  subject  to  tho  Persians.  (Herod,  i.c.  188.) 

The  government  of  tho  Chaldmans  was  absolute  despot- 
ism. Tho  Hebrew  propheu,  especially  Daniel  and  Jere- 
miah. mention  a considerable  number  of  public  officers. 
The  empire  was  divided  into  several  provinces,  which  were 
under  the  control  of  governors  different  in  rank.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  Chaldsans  was  Sabscism,  and  consisted  espe- 
cially in  the  adoration  of  the  sun.  moon,  tbo  fire  planets, 
and  the  twelve  aifps  of  the  zodiac.  Tlio  worship  of  these 
heavenly  luminanes  led  to  astronomical  observations,  and  to 
a regular  division  of  time.  He^otus  attests  (ii.  c.  109) 
that  the  Greeks  received  from  the  Babylonians  the  division 
of  the  day  into  twelve  ports  (hours).  It  seems  that  tho 
Chaldteans  used  a lunar  year  for  all  ordinary  puriioses ; but 
for  their  astr  nomical  observations  they  employed  a move- 
able solar  yea  The  constitution  of  tho  latter,  and  its  divi- 


sion into  months,  sppear  to  have  been  in  every  respect 
analogous  to  that  of  the  /Egyptians.  (Idoler,  L*:hrbueh  der 
Chronolngie.  Berlin,  1831,  8vo.,  p.  85,  &c.)  Astrology  was 
much  cultivated  among  the  Cbuldisans.  Tlie  planets  Bel 
(Jupiter)  and  Meui  (Venus)  were  considered  to  be  of 
good,  as  Mars  (Merudach  ?>  and  Saturn  were  of  evU 
omen  ; tho  influcnco  of  Nebo  (Mercury)  depende<l  on  its 
position.  To  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  future  destinies  of 
men  from  the  ]iosition  of  the  stars  at  the  hour  of  their  birth, 
to  interpret  dreams,  or  found  predictions  on  the  flight  of 
birds,  solar  or  lunar  eclipses,  earthquakes,  and  other  natural 
occurrences,  was  a principal  occupation  of  the  caste  of  the 
priests,  which  propagated  its  wisdom  by  tradition  from 
father  to  son.  (Diodor.  Sic.  ii.  c.29.)  They  pretended 
that  their  astronomical  observiations  had  commenced 
473,000  years  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  (/rfem,  c.  31-) 
Thu  belief  in  an  unalterable  divine  predestination  was  an 
essential  part  of  their  faith  (/dem,  c.  30) ; and  according  to 
Ephraim  Syrus,  this  doctrine  was  still  prcvailiiijg  m Cbal- 
dsa  during  tbo  fiflh  century  of  our  eura. 

The  situation  of  the  Chaldaeans  near  thu  mouth  of  tho 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  was  particularly  favourable  to  com- 
merce; and  we  find  accordingly  that  they  were  one  of  tho 
roost  distinguished  trading  nations  of  antiquity.  They  were 
in  communication  with  India,  partly  by  caravans  over  Isnd, 
and  partly  by  sea  through  tho  IVrsian  Gulf.  Tho  principal 
articles  imported  from  India  were  precious  stones,  dyes, 
pearls,  woi^  for  building  ships,  and  cotton.  Herodotus 
(i.  c.  192)  mentions  that  the  revenue  of  four  largo  villages 
in  tho  plains  round  Babylon  was  appropriated  to  the  feeding 
of  Indian  hounds,  which  must  consequently  have  )>een  im- 
ported in  considerable  numbers.  Babylon  itself  was  famous 
for  superior  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  cloth,  and  fur  carpets  ; 
and  Herodotus  also  observed  that  seal-rings  and  walk- 
ing-sticks, with  tho  handles  ornamentally  carved,  were 
much  in  use  among  the  Babylonians,  which  proves  that 
the  art  of  carving  m stone  and  wood  must  have  been 
gonenilly  cultivate. 

(Hceren,  Ideen.  vol.  j.,  part  ii.,  p.  199,  &c. ; Winer, 
Bibli&cfut  Realitorierbuch,  2nd  edit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  253,  &c. ; 
Gesenius,  in  Ertch  und  Gruber's  Encyclopo'dic,  art,  'Chal- 
d»er.’) 

CHALDRON,  a measure,  containing  36  buslu-ls.  heaped 
measure.  The  word  appears  to  como  from  eaUiarium  ; in 
French  chaudron,  or  cnaudriere.  Richelet  obsiTves  that 
brewers,  sugar-refiners,  dyers,  &cc.,  make  use  of  the  chau- 
dricre.  Its  proper  signification,  of  a large  metal  vessel,  or 
boiler,  was  probably  trunsferred  among  us  to  denote  a lai^e 
roeoKure  of  capacity. 

CH.\LIC0THK'R1UM,  a genus  of  fossil  pachyderma- 
tous animats  alltoil  to  the  Tapirs,  (ximprising  two  species 
found  at  Epplesiieim,  about  12  leagues  south  of  Mayeiirc, 
in  sand,  supposed  to  be  of  the  second  tertiary  or  Miocene 
periofl  of  l^yell.  (Seo  Kaup's  UescrijUion  d'Ossemrjit 
fossiles,  Darmsl.,  18.32.) 

CHALK  (in  Geology),  a rock  which  forms  the  higher  part 
of  a series  or  group  termed  cretaceous.  [Chktackous 
Group.] 

Chalk  is  composed  of  nearly  44  parts  of  carbonic  acid  and 
56  of  lime.  It  is  extensively  used  in  agriculture,  to  improve 
various  soils.  Thu  best  land  for  the  growth  of  wiieat  contama 
a certain  portion  of  argillaceous,  siliceous,  and  c.-ilc.nrwnia 
earth  ; and  when  this  last  is  deficient,  the  addition  of  rimtk 
improves  the  soil  more  than  sny  quantity  of  animal  or  vege- 
table manure  could  do  alone.  Lime  produces  a greater  ef- 
fect by  its  caustic  nature;  but  as  it  is  always  put  on  the 
land  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  chalk,  it  uoos  not 
permanently  improve  it.  Goixl  chalk  should  lie  firm  and 
compact,  should  break  readily,  and  crumble  into  n fine  pow- 
der; it  should  readily  absorb  moisture,  and  when  tho  lumps 
arc  exposed  to  frost  after  having  been  wet.  they  should  break 
into  minute  stiuare  fragments.  Chalk  is  called  a manure, 
and  it  is  in  as  far  as  everything  which  increases  tho  crop  may 
bo  so  called  ; but  it  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  mav 
be  substituted  for  animal  and  vegetable  manures.  Chalk 
may  so  far  supersede  dung  that  where  it  is  used  a portion  of 
the  latter  may  be  dispensed  with  ; but  its  chief  use  is  to  im- 
prove the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  render  it  better  adapted 
to  receive  and  retain  moisture,  so  that  a smaller  portion  of 
dung  will  have  a greater  effect  than  a larger  woulfl  without 
it.  No  good  agriculturist  will  trust  to  chalk  alone  on  poor 
exhausted  land,  although  ho  may  do  so  where  the  soil  is  ^j!1 
of  nutritive  matter.  In  this  last  case  however  lime  wculd 
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l>e  much  more  effectual ; but  chalk  will  make  duns:  work 
w«?ll.  ami  hence  it  is  most  froauontly  mixed  into  a compost 
well  il.  or  alternate  heap*  of  ounK  and  chalk  are  put  upon 
Hie  Uml  and  mixed  in  the  sprcadini;.  When  chalk  is  UmnI, 
it  is  of  great  imjiorUnec  to  ascertain  whether  the  natural 
soil  contains  more  or  less  of  calcareous  matter.  The  less  of 
this  mailer  is  found  in  it  on  analysis,  the  greater  improve- 
ment is  produced  by  chalk  ; hence  the  common  saying,  that 
* the  farther  you  are  from  a chalk-pit,  the  more  valuable  is 
the  chalk.' 

The  soils  most  improved  by  it  arc  the  strong  wet  clays, 
w hich  contain  a portion  of  iron.  Chalk  acts  as  an  absorbent, 
corrects  aslringency,  and  prevents,  by  its  interposition  be- 
tween the  particles  of  clay,  that  running  into  a solid  mass, 
which  is  so  detrimental  to  the  nwts  of  plants  by  entirely 
excluding  atmospheric  air.  On  loose  sand*  its  effect  is  dif- 
ferent ; there  it  acts  chiefly  as  a cement,  and  the  more  ar- 
giliareous  it  is.  the  better  it  binds  the  siliceous  particles.  For 
light  soils  marl  is  preferable,  especially  when  a consider- 
able coat  can  be  put  on  the  land.  The  clay  which  is  so 
abundantly  use<l  tn  some  parts  of  Norfolk,  and  is  found  in 
many  places  at  a small  depth  below  the  surface,  owes  much 
Ilf  its  virtue  to  the  calcareous  matter  which  it  contains,  and 
where  this  is  dcllcient,  it  wilt  not  much  improve  the  soil 
until  chalk  or  lime  be  addc<l.  Chalk  is  used  wherever  it 
can  be  procured  within  a mo«lcratc  di-<tance.  and  the  soil  is 
stiff;  08  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Berkshire,  Mid- 
dlesex. Buckinghamshire,  and  many  others.  In  those  dis- 
tricts where  chalk  is  much  used,  it  is  generally  put  on  the 
land  in  autumn,  and  not  ploughed  in  till  it  has  Wen  exposed 
to  the  frost;  or  it  is  laid  in  long  heaps  on  a headland,  or  by 
tho  side  of  a road  or  lane,  and  there  turned  over  and  mixi*d 
with  the  earth  on  which  the  heaps  are  laid.  If  it  be  exposed  , 
to  the  sun  in  summer,  il  must  be  carefully  covered  with 
earth,  or  it  will  harden  so  much  by  drying  that  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  pulverise  it  afterwards,  and  the  frost  will  not  have 
the  same  effect  upon  if.  Ten  tumbril  loads  of  chalk,  and 
as  many  of  good  farm-yard  dung,  are  a very  good  dressing 
either  on  a fallow  fur  wheat  or  previous  to  sowing  turnips. 
When  chalk  is  laid  on  permanent  meadows,  it  promotes  the 
growth  of  white  clover;  but  except  tho  meadows  arc  wot 
and  produce  rushes,  it  is  of  no  very  great  benefit  to  the 
grass,  although  it  shows  its  effect  when  the  grass  is  broken 
up.  When  land  is  cultivated  according  to  tho  convertible 
system,  the  best  time  to  put  chalk  on  the  land  is  when  it  is 
about  to  be  ploughed  up.  If  the  grass  is  fe*l  off  the  last 
year,  the  chalk  may  l>«  put  on  during  the  preceding  winter, 
and  simply  spread  over  the  grass  ; it  will  thus  be  pulverised 
by  the  frost,  will  sweeten  the  pasture,  and  its  full  effiKit  will 
be  perceived  in  the  first  grain-crop  after  the  land  is  pluughe<l 
up.  When  chalk  has  b^n  some  time  in  the  land,  it  is  gra- 
dually carried  below  the  soil  by  the  ffUration  of  the  surface- 
water.  After  a few  years  thoroforo  it  requires  to  be  re- 
newed, which  shows  the  advantage  of  putting  on  a miHlentc 
quantity  and  repeating  it  in  six  or  seven  years,  in  preference 
to  putting  on  a largo  quantity  at  once,  unless  where  lands 
arc  reclaimed  from  a state  of  waste,  and  require  to  l>c  im- 
proved by  a large  admixture  of  calcareous  matter  before  they 
can  be  made  prcMlurtive  by  enriching  manures.  This  is  the 
case  with  those  yellow  loams  which  contain  much  iron,  and 
which  are  generally  found  under  the  iron  ntiu,  so  well-known 
to  all  those  who  improve  poor  light  heath-land.  [Barrkn 
Land.] 

An  important  use  of  chalk  is  to  form  ponds  in  p'jrous 
soils  for  the  use  of  cattle.  A stratum  of  chalk  a few  inches 
thick,  protected  by  a coat  of  gravel  and  sand  to  prevent  its 
being  trod  through,  will  effectually  retain  the  water ; and  if 
a considerable  proportion  of  salt  is  beat  up  with  it  and  inti- 
mately mixed,  it  will  effectually  prevent  worms  from  making 
lodgments  in  it,  and  keep  in  water  for  a very  long  time. 
It  is  of  advantage  to  throw  chalk  into  all  ponds  used  by 
cattle;  it  corrects  any  acidity  which  may  arise  from  stag- 
nation, and  the  wafer  in  which  chalk  is  difliised  is  more 
wholesome  than  that  which  contains  clay  alone.  In  fatten- 
ing calves  chalk  is  of  the  greatest  use ; it  may  be  laid  in 
the  calf-pens  for  them  to  lic^  which  they  will  readily  do,  or 
it  may  be  scraped  and  mixed  with  a small  Quantity  of  salt, 
and  laid  in  a small  manger  within  the  reacn  of  each  calf. 
It  effectually  prevents  scouring,  and  keeps  their  digestion 
in  a proper  state. 

In  many  parts  of  England  the  whole  sub-soil  to  a great 
depth  is  a solid  mass  of  obalk,  and  the  earth  which  covers  it 
oonuiu  ywT9  little  else  than  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a snuU 


portion  of  vegetable  matter  in  a dccom^sed  state.  In  thia 
soil  a short  sweet  herbage  grows,  which  is  extremely  grateful 
to  sheep ; accordingly  tlio  chalky  bills,  called  downs,  in  Sus- 
sex. Wiltshire,  are  chicHy  devoted  to  sheep-pasture. 
Along  the  sides  of  these  hills,  where  the  waters  continually 
accumulate  tho  finer  particles  of  the  soil  which  are  washed 
down  from  above,  some  very  productive  arable  lands  are 
formed,  and  very  good  crops  of  liarley  are  raised.  Tliore  is 
a plant  which  seems  to  delight  in  chalky  soils,  and  to 
flourisb  better  there  than  in  deeper  and  richer  earth.  This 
is  the  saintfoin  (Hydesarum  Onobrichu),  and  its  intro- 
duction omong  the  cultivated  grasses  has  greatly  raise<l 
tho  value  of  chalky  land,  previously  considered  too  poor  to 
repay  cultivation.  It  not  only  produces  an  oxccUcnt  fodder, 
superior  to  meadow-hay  and  scarcely  inferior  to  clover,  but 
by  its  roots  it  so  divides  and  enriches  tho  soil,  that  aAcr 
having  coverefl  it  with  luxuriant  crops  of  hay  for  several 
i years,  it  leaves  it  in  a fit  slate  to  produce  excellent  crops 
of  grain,  with  very  moderate  manuring. 

Chalky  soils  arc  not  subject  to  the  same  perennial  weeds 
which  infest  richer  lands  ; couch-grass  is  seldom  found  in 
chalk,  hut  the  annuals,  such  as  May-weed,  charlock,  poppy, 
crow-foot,  and  several  others,  abound  in  it.  When  a chalky 
soil  produces  thistles,  it  is  an  indication  of  its  containing  a 
portion  of  argillaceous  earth,  which  improves  its  fertility. 

CHALK  STONES.  [Calculus.] 

CHALLENGE.  [Jury.] 

CHALMERS,  D.\VlD,  ofOrmond,  was  bom  in  the  shire 
of  Ross  about  the  year  15.30.  He  was  bred  to  the  church, 
and  havingtaken  orders  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  had  his  early 
education,  he  proceeded  abroad  and  studied  theology  and 
tho  laws  in  France  and  Italy.  At  Bologna  bo  was,  in  155G, 
the  pupil  of  Mariannus  Sozenus. 

On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  successively  appointed 
arson  of  Suddy,  provost  of  Creiebton,  and  chancellor  of  the 
ioceso  of  Ross.  He  was  then  employed  in  digesting  the 
laws  of  Scotland,  and  was  principally  concerned  in  publishing 
the  acts  of  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  by  authority,  in  156G. 

On  the  26th  January,  1565.  ho  was  admitted  an  ordinary 
lord  of  session  ou  tho  spiritual  side,  on  the  death  of  tho 
IcaniL'd  Henry  Sinclair,  bishop  of  Ross,  and  he  was  also 
called  by  the  queen  to  her  privy -council.  In  December,  1566, 
he  obtained  a charter  of  the  lands  of  Castleton,  and  others 
in  tho  earldom  of  Ross,  from  tho  crown ; * hir  majestic 
haviind  respect  to  his  gud,  trew,  and  obedient  service  done 
in  all  tyroes  past  to  hir  majesties  honour,  will,  and  content- 
ment, not  only  in  this  realm,  bot  in  sik  foreyn  countries  ns 
it  plesit  hir  hienes  to  command  him,  and  that  therethrough 
baith  he  put  his  persoun  in  perill  and  danger,  and  also  gretlic 
super  expendit  bimscl.'  It  is  remarkable  that  this  grant 
was  ratified  by  parliament  in  April,  I5C7,  which  was  two 
months  after  the  murder  of  Darnley,  wherein  he  was  com- 
monly accused  of  being  concerne<l.  He  is  said  tn  have 
afterwards  acknowledged  his  guilt  by  a precipitate  liighl 
to  France.  (Tytler's  CVai,g,  95.)  If  so  he  must  soon  liavo 
reliirnod  ogain ; for  on  the  19lh  August,  1566,  ho  was  for- 
feited for  his  assistance  to  Queen  ^fary,  in  her  escape  from 
Lochlevcn  (Art.  Pari.  tii.  6-4);  ami  on  the  2nd  Jutie  that 
vear,  Ilia  place  of  a lord  of  a session  was  given  to  Rnlnjrt 
I'itcairii,  enmmemlator  of  Dunfl-rmline.  (PUm^iUU-n  MS.} 

After  the  dep«i»ition  of  Mary  he  retired  to  Spain,  where 
he  wus  kindly  received  by  Philip  IL,  and  afUT  some  stay 
in  that  country  he  went  to  France,  where,  in  I572,  he  pre- 
wjiited  Chorles  IX.  his  ‘ Histoire  abreg^e  de  lous  les  Roys 
do  France,  Angleterre.  ct  Ecosse a work  which  was  afler- 
wartls  vhlargi'«i  with  a History  of  the  Po|k>s  and  Emperors, 
ami  dedicated  to  King  Henry  III.  In  157.1  he  published 
his  ‘ Discours  de  la  I..egiiim6  Succession  dcs  Femmes,  etdu 
(jQUvernemcnt  des  Princesses  aux  Empires  cl  Royaumes." 
which  w as  meant  as  an  answer  to  Knox’s  ‘ First  Blast  against 
the  monstrous  Regiment  of  Women.'  And  in  1679  be  pub- 
lished ‘ La  Recherche  dcs  Siugularitez  plus  remarkable  con- 
cernment Petal  d'Ecosse,'  which  he  dedicated  lt>  Queen 
Mary. 

He  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Scotland,  and  on  the  4th 
September,  15&3,  was  restored  by  the  king  to  all  his  lands, 
offices,  and  dignities.  The  rcmis.sion  was  ratified  by  parlia- 
ment on  the  2’2nd  May,  1561,  but  under  proviso  that  it 
should  not  cover  ‘ the  odious  murthurs  of  our  soveranc  lordis 
dearest  fader  and  twa  regents.'  (.•!(*/.  far/,  iii.  314.)  Ho 
was  never  brought  to  trial  lor  these  or  any  other  crimes ; and 
on  tho  21st  July,  1586,  restored  to  bis  seat  on  Uie  bench. 
Ho  rcUined  his  seat  bU  death,  which  happeDod  m tho 
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year  1599,  and  on  tho  6th  October,  1607,  hii  ton,  William 
Cbalmort,  was  toired  heir  to  hit  lands  of  Castleton  and 
others  in  the  earldom  of  Rots. 

CHALMERS,  GEORGE,  was  bom  at  Fochabers,  in 
Elginshire,  Scotland,  about  ttio  end  of  tho  year  1742.  He 
received  his  education  principally  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen : and  after  studying  law,  he  went  to  the  British 
Colonies  of  NorUt  America,  wnoro  he  practised  at  the  bar 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war.  He  then 
returned  to  Britain,  and  settled  in  London.  He  wrote ‘Po< 
litical  Annals  of  the  United  Colonies,  from  their  settlement 
till  1 763  and  ' An  Estimate  of  the  Comparative  Strength 
of  Great  Britain,*  which  works  are  said  to  have  intmdut'cd 
him  to  an  ofllejal  connexion  wah  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
he  maintained  till  his  death,  May  31,  lH'25,  age-d  b*2  years. 

Ho  was  the  author of'Caludonia.'  a topographical  history 
of  North  Britain;  the  lives  of  De  Foe,  Thotnas  Ruddiinan. 
Sir  John  Davis,  Allan  Ramsay,  Sir  James  Stuart,  Gregory 
King,  and  Charles  Siuilli,  which  were  pn>6xed  tu  cdiliuiisuf, 
or  seiortions  from,  their  works;  and  un<ler  tho  name  of 
Oldys,  he  pubUsheil  a lifu  of  Tiioinas  Paine.  He  also  con- 
tributed occasionally  to  periodicals,  and  published  a num- 
ber of  pamphlets,  some  of  them  anonymously. 

CHALMERS,  ALEXANDER,  was  a native  of  Aber- 
deen. where  ho  was  born  Mundi  29,  1759.  His  father,  who 
was  a printer,  and  possosseil  of  considerable  claasiral  attain- 
ments, established  the  fln»t  .Vberdeen  newspaper.  Alexander, 
after  receiving  a classical  and  medical  educatiuu.  leR  his  na- 
tive town  for  Portsmouth,  intending  to  join  a West  India 
ship  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  surgeon  ; but  sudd'-nly 
alteriiig  his  intention  ho  went  to  Dnidon,  where  he  settled 
and  maintained  himself  by  his  literary  labours.  Ho  lived  in 
intiiiiate  inteirourso  with  must  of  the  eminent  London  bouk- 
sellcrs  and  printers  of  his  lime,  by  whom  he  was  alnx»«t 
constantly  ciiiploved,  and  for  many  of  whom  he  rtn-ordeil  his 
esteem,  on  ihu  occasion  of  their  deaths,  in  the  obituary  of 
the  Gentleman  s Magazine.  Ik  died,  Deccmbur  lOth,  153-1, 
aged  75  years. 

He  contributed  largely  to  the  political  and  literary  period- 
icals of  the  day,  and  edite<l  a great  variety  of  works.  The 
chief  are,  * The  British  Essayists,  with  I^ri-hwes  historiral 
and  biographirai,'  in  4.*>  vols.;  ' ShakstH'aro,'  in  9 vois.  ; 
the  * Works  of  the  English  Poets  fn>m  Chaucer  to  Cowper,' 
in  2 1 voU. : a ‘ History  of  llie  Colleges  Halls,  and  Public 
Buildings  of  Oxfonl,*  and  a ‘ fJeneral  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary,’in  32  vol«. 

CHALONER,  SIR  THOMAS,  father  and  son.  The 
elder  Sir  Tliomas  Clmlnncr  npjienrii  to  have  liecn  highly 
csteeme<l  by  his  contcmponirios  os  a brave,  able,  and  worthv 
man.  He  was  h im  in  Dmdon  aUnil  1.515,  and  cduc.ited  n’t 
Cambridge.  Ho  was  sent,  when  a young  man,  with  Sir 
Henry  Knevei,  to  Germany,  and  ottracte^l  aitenlion  in  the 
court  of  Charles  V.  He  accoinpaiiioil  Chorica  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  Algiers,  and  was  shipwrecketl  off  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  and  narrowly  escapeil  dniwning.  On  his  return 
to  England,  ho  was  employed  about  the  court,  and  was 
knighted  for  his  conduct  at  iho  battle  of  Musselburgh,  in 
tho  year  1 547 . Tho  fall  of  his  patnin,  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
affected  his  fortunes;  but  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Ferdinand  I.,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  was  also  employed  in  a similar  capacity  in  Spain. 
He  died  October  7,  1565,  and  was  burieil  in  8t.  Paul’s. 
His  literary  productions  consist  of  a large  collection  of 
poetical  pieces  in  Latin,  and  some  prose  works,  one  of  which 
IS  ‘On  the  right  ordering  of  tho  English  Commonwealth.' 

Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  tho  son.  who  inherited  a consi- 
derable portion  of  bis  father's  abilities,  was  born  in  1559. 
To  him  IS  attributed  the  discovery  of  the  alum  rained  near 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  the  first  that  were  worked  in  Eng- 
land. He,  at  all  events,  has  tho  merit  of  having  established 
tho  working  of  the  mines.  Towards  tho  end  uf  Elizabeth's 
reign,  he  went  into  Scotland,  and  rose  so  high  in  James's 
favour  as  to  bo  afterwards  appointed  the  guardian  or  ^ 
vernor  of  Prince  Henry,  with  the  control  both  of  bis  edu- 
cation and  household,  an  office  which  he  seems  to  have 
creditably  discbargwd.  Ho  died  November  ) 7,  1615.  His 
only  literary  production  ta  * A short  Discourse  of  the  most 
rare  and  excellent  virtcM  of  Nitre.' 

One  of  his  sons,  Edward,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
became  principal  of  St  Albaa*a  Hall,  Oxford.  He  pub- 
lished several  sermons,  and  a Treatise  on  ‘ the  Authority, 
Universality,  and  Visibility  of  the  Church.*  Two  others, 
Thomaa  and  James,  were  members  of  the  Long  Parliament 


and  sat  as  judges  on  the  trial  of  Charles  T.  James  Cba 
loner  is  the  author  of  a Description  of  the  Islo  of  Man, 
printed  in  tho  original  c<lition  of  King's  ‘Vale  Royal,* 
though  tho  work  has  been  alno  attributed  to  another  James 
Chaloner,  a native  of  Chester.  Thomas  Chaloner  was  tho 
author  of  several  political  pamphlets,  which  appi^ared  duriag 
the  civil  wars.  BrU.;  Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet.; 

Ormcrod's  Chetihire  ; Gfnt.  Mdg.) 

CH  ALONNE.  [Mxink  et  Loirk.] 

CHALONS-SUR-MARNE,  on  the  right  or  N.E.  bank 
of  the  river  Marne,  from  which  it  is  natnod,  is  the  capital  of 
tho  department  of  Marne : it  is  about  9 1 miles  in  a straight 
line  E.  or  E.  by  N.  of  Paris,  or  102  miles  by  the  mam  road 
through  Mt-aux.  CliJlcau  ‘Thierry  and  Epemay  : there  is 
a somewhat  bhortur  road  by  Mo<*tmirail.  It  is  in  46*^  5S' 
N.  liil..  and  4**  21'  E.  long. 

I'liis  town  exitled  during  tho  Roman  dominion  in  Gaul, 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  under  the 
name  of  Durocatahuui,  and  by  Eutropius  under  that  of 
Vatalnuni : the  prefix  Duro,  from  a Ccdlic  word  denoting 
water,  indicates  its  position  on  the  bank  of  a river.  Near 
this  town,  A.P.  271.  Aurelian  defeated  the  army  of  Tetricus. 
[Aurelia.v.]  In  a subsequent  age  it  was  marked  by  an- 
other iiieiiiorublu  C4>nllict.  In  the  year  451,  Attda,  at  the 
head  of  tiie  Huns,  who  had  invaded  Gaul,  vros  defeated  by 
the  combined  furres  of  the  Romans  and  Visigoths  under 
/ittius  and  Thoodoric.  [Attila.]  D Anville  conjectures 
that  the  antient  name  of  the  town  was  originally  in  the  stn- 
guiur  form  Duro-Catalaunum.  The  plural  form  would  be 
un  indicution  that  this  town,  like  many  others  in  Fram-u, 
look  the  nuine  of  the  (rilio  of  which  it  was  tho  capital ; but 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  antient  writer  has  mentioned  such 
a tribe.  Pututibiy  they  were  a subordinate  clan  of  the  Hcini 
whom  C'm.sar  places  in  this  part- 

Tiie  town  stand*  in  the  midst  of  meadows  through  which 
the  Marne  wiiuU.  On  the  east  sitlo  of  the  town  on  tho 
Stru.HiKiurg  road  is  a fine  pniiuenudu  called  thejunf.*  the 
(•lamed  avenues  are  niugnificent.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  a wall  ami  a ditch.  The  streets  are  tolerably  regular, 
and  from  their  nealness  give  to  the  town  a good  appear- 
ance, though  the  houses  are  for  the  ino>t  part  built  of  wood. 
The  cathedral  is  chictly  remnrkalde  for  its  two  pyrniuxial 
atone  lowers,  which  have  been  by  some  much  admired ; tlic 
(trecian  poriiis)  is  however  by  no  means  in  kiS'(>ing  with 
the  rest  of  the  budding  : the  hotel  de  ville  or  town-bail  tins 
a hand-ome  facade,  adorne<l  with  four  columns:  the  hotel 
nr  otlico  of  the  prefecture  is  distinguished  by  the  siinplicity 
of  its  archilecfurc. 

Chiltons  had,  in  1832,  a population  of  12,413.  It  is  a 
town  of  considerahte  trade,  living  on  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Strasbourg  and  the  eastern  dcpartnientH,  at  the  point  wht-rc 
it  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  Reims  to  the  department  of 
Haute  Marne  ; and  on  the  bank  of  a navigable  river.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a considerable  commerce  in  various  articles  of 
agricultural  produce  or  manufacture,  which  arc  carried 
down  the  Marne  to  Paris.  A considerable  number  of  casks 
are  made  here,  and  iient  to  other  places  in  the  department. 
A great  part  of  the  wool  grown  in  the  ilepartmont  is  brought 
to  market  at  Chalons,  and  sent  from  there  to  Reims.  Stslan. 
Metz.  Nancy,  and  other  manufacturing  towns:  much  oil 
expressed  from  grain  is  sent  to  Paris,  Reims  and  I.voii. 
Leather,  cutlery,  and  some  woven  fubriesare  manufaclunxl. 

Among  tho  literary  and  scientific  institutions  are  a high- 
school ; a botanic  gardeni  with  which  is  connectcil  u course 
of  instruction  in  ^any,  given  gratuitously  ; a museum  of 
natural  history;  a public  library  of  2U,0o0  vnlumcs:  and 
two  seminaries  fur  tno  instruction  of  the  priesthood.  Rut 
tho  roost  important  establishment  is  tho  Ecole  det  Arit  et 
Metiers,  or  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  at  which  the  central 
government  and  several  of  the  departments  maintain  wholly 
or  in  part  a number  of  boarders  : those  supported  by  the  go- 
vernment are  stated  by  M.  Balbi  to  amount  to  450.  There  U 
also  a flourishing  society  of  agriculture,  commerce,  sciences 
and  arts.  Among  the  eminent  natives  of  this  town  may  be 
mentioned  the  asltonoraer  Lacaille. 

Chfilons  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric  which  includes  tho 
department  of  Marne,  except  the  arrondissemeot  of  Reims ; 
and  has  a population  of  216,396.  The  bishop  is  a suffragan 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Reims.  The  diocese  was  esiablisited 
in  the  fourth  century.  Chilons  is  also  the  capital  uf  the 
second  military  division,  comprehending  the  departrociiLs  of 
Meuse,  Marne  and  Ardennes. 

The  arrondissemoDt  of  Chfilons  contained  in  1832  a popu- 
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lation  of  48,099.  (D'Anville;  Maltc  Brun;  Balbi ; Expilif ; 
Reichard'^  Road  Hook.) 

CHALONS-SUR-SAONR  is  the  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement  of  the  department  of  SaOnc  et  Loire,  and  is  the 
most  populous  place  in  that  department  It  is  about  1 85 
miles  in  a straight  line  S.E.  or  S.E.  by  S.  from  Paris,  or 
208  miles  by  the  road  through  Mclun,  Sens,  Auxerre  and 
Autun.  It  is  in  46^  46'  N.  lat,  and  4^  52'  E.  long. 

This  city  belonged  to  the  iEdui  at  a period  anterior  to  the 
Roman  conquest  of  Gaul.  In  the  great  revolt  under  Ver* 
ringetorix,  many  Romans  who  were  here  were  obliged  to 
quit  the  place,  and  many  were  slain  in  the  assaults  which 
they  had  to  sustain  after  their  departure  from  the  insurgent 
populace.  (CtDs.  de  Bel.  Gal.  vii.  42).  The  name  it  bore  was 
CabiUonum  aroording  to  Ctosar:  other  modes  of  writing  it 
were  Cahilonun  and  C(d}ilonnum.  Strabo  has  K^vXX«»ov, 
and  Ptolemy  Ko^aXXcvov.  Ammianus  Mnrcollinus,  who 
wrote  about  the  period  of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
mentions  it  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  province  (Gallia 
Lugdunensie  Prima)  to  which  it  belonged,  and  gives  to  its 
name  the  form  Cabillones.  From  the  singular  form  of  the 
amient  name,  it  was  usual  for  a long  time  to  write  the 
modem  name  without  an  a,  Chdlon,  by  which,  when 
JD'AnviUe  wrote,  it  was  distinguished  from  the  town  de* 
scribed  above.  It  is  now  however  usually  written  Chalons. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  town  was  much  smaller  than  at  pre* 
sent ; but  a new  wall  having  been  built,  the  suburbs  or  St. 
Andrfs  St.  Mario,  and  St  Jean  de  Maisel  were  included. 
There  is  one  suburb  (of  St  Laurent)  situated  on  an  island 
of  the  Sa6ne  * this  is  united  with  the  town,  which  is  on  the 
right  l)ank,  by  a stone  brid^.  This  ‘suburb  contains  an 
hospital  remarkable  for  its  internal  arrangements  and  the  , 
excellent  state  in  which  it  is  kept. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a fertile  country,  surrounded  by 
meadows,  forests,  and  vineyards.  It  is  well  built ; and  from 
the  quay  there  is  a fine  view.  The  public  walk  along  the 
Canal  du  Centre  is  adorned  with  a large  obelisk.  There 
are  two  other  public  walks,  one  in  the  Island  of  St.  Laurent, 
behind  the  hospital,  the  other  extending  along  the  river. 

Chiilons  had.  in  1832,  a population  of  12,220.  It  h.is 
been  since  the  revolution  a place  of  considerable  trade,  for 
which  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  SaOne,  close  to  where 
the  Canal  du  Centre  (which  unites  the  Loire  and  the  Saone) 
enters  that  river,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Lyon 
and  the  south  of  France,  admirably  qualifies  it  Among 
its  manufactures  are  silk  stockings,  hats,  hosiery,  and 
eetenc.r  (TOrientt  a preparation  of  the  scales  of  the  bleak, 
used  in  the  making  of  mock  pearls.  The  inhabitants  trade 
in  com,  wine,  leather,  oil  and  soap;  this  town  has  a college 
or  higli  school,  a library,  an  agricultural  society  and  a 
theatre. 

Cbfilons  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a bishopric  and  the  ca- 
pital ofa  district  called  from  it  \jc  Cbsilonnois.  The  arron- 
dissement  of  ChSlons  had,  in  1832,  a population  of  120,461. 

CH  ALOSSE,  a district  of  Gascogre,  watered  by  the  rivers 
Adour.  Midouzc,  Gabas,  and  Luy.  It  is  a sandy  district, 
yet  producing  grain,  wine,  and  fruits,  and  affording  consi- 
derable pasturage  to  cattle.  Chalosse  was  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Bazadots,  on  the  S.  by  Bfarn,  on  the  E.  by  Ar- 
magnac,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pays  dcs  Landes.  It  was 
subdivided  into  the  territory  of  Marsan  and  Chalosse  Proper, 
of  which  St.Sever  was  the  capital ; the  territory  of  Marsan  was 
the  smaller  of  the  two,  but  more  productive  for  its  extent. 
This  division  of  Gascogne  is  not  noticed  in  the  map  of 
* France  in  Provinces,’  publUbed  by  the  Society  for  tho  Uif* 
fusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  though  the  subordinate  dis 
trict  of  Marsan  is.  In  some  old  maps  the  territory  of  Clia* 
lo5«c  Pn>per  is  called  Gascogne,  as  though  that  name  were 
in  strict  propriety  limitcil  to  this  district ; to  Marsan  they 
give  the  name  of  Alhret. 

CIIALUS,  a small  town  in  France  on  the  river  Tardoire 
and  on  the  road  between  Limoges  and  Perigiicux.  Its  po- 
pulation (given  by  the  * Diet  Universel  de  la  France,’  Pa- 
ris, 18414,  our  latest  auUtorily.  at  1356)  would  be  too  small  to 
entitle  it  to  a separate  notice,  but  for  the  historical  inte- 
re'll  attached  to  it. 

Guidomar.  Viscount  of  Limoges,  had  refused  to  deliver  to 
Richard  Cmur  de  Lion,  king  of  England  and  feudal  lord  of 
several  of  the  finest  provinces  of  France,  a treasure  which  he 
bad  found.  Riebaru  consequently  attacked  the  viseount, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Chalus  which  belonged  to  him. 
He  refused  to  the  garrison,  who  offered  to  surrender,  an 
assurance  that  their  lives  should  be  saved : and  while  recon- 


noitring the  castle,  in  order  to  choose  the  point  of  attack, 
he  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  with  an  arrow,  by  Ber- 
trand de  Gourdon,  one  of  the  defenders.  He  died  after  lin- 
gering about  ten  days,  but  the  castle  was  taken  before  his 
death,  and  the  garrison  hanged,  with  the  exception  of  Ber- 
trand who  was  reserved  for  a still  more  dreadful  fate.  Tlic 
bold  demeanour  of  this  roan,  who,  when  brought  before  tho 
dying  monarch,  avowed  and  gloried  in  tho  deed,  excited 
the  admiration  of  Richard,  who  pardoned  him.  Ho  was, 
however,  put  to  death,  after  Richard,  expired,  either  by 
Marchadds,  commander  of  the  Braban^ons,  or  roerocnanes 
in  the  service  of  Richard,  or  by  Philippe  Auguste,  king  of 
France.  (Sismondi,  Hist,  dee  Fran^au.) 

CHALYB.EUS  (Zoology),  a genus  of  birds  separated 
Cuvier  from  the  Ca*sicans  of  Buflbn  ; Bariia  of  Cuvier. 
The  bill  has  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  Cassicans,  but  it 
is  a little  larger  at  the  base  than  that  organ  is  in  the  last- 
named  genus,  and  the  nostrils  are  pierced  in  a large, 
membranous  space. 

Geograjihicol  dietribution. — The  known  species  come 
from  New  Guinea,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  metallic 
tints  of  their  plumage. 

Example.  Chalybeeut  paradisipue.  This  richly-plumed 
bird  is  tho  Paradieea  viridit  of  Gmelin : Le  Calybi  de  la 
Nouoelle  Guinie  ofBuffon  ; Le  grand  Chalyld  of  Ix>  Vail- 
lant;  Oiseau  de  Paradie  vert  olSoT\nonX\  Paraditea  cka~ 
lybea^  Blue-^een  paradise  bird  of  Latham ; Cracticue 

of  Vieillot;  Barita  virtdis  of  the  first  edition  of  • 
the  Rdgne  Animal  (where  it  was  placed  under  the  Cas- 
sicans, Barita)t  and  Chalyb<pue  paradiemu  of  the  last 
edition.  It  is  the  Mansinime  of  the  Papuan  tongue,  ac- 
cording to  Lesson,  who  thus  writes  on  the  subject  from  per- 
sonal observation.  * Among  the  numerous  skins  of  birds  of 
paradise  which  the  inhabiiants  of  New  Guinea  brought 
daily  on  Itoard,  I found  some  Chalybeei  deprived  of  their 
feeti  and  run  through  with  a stick  like  the  skins  of  the  true 
birds  of  paradise.  Afterwards  wo  often  procured  in  our 
shooting  parties  a bird  which  docs  not  vary  from  that  of 
which  wc  speak,  except  in  having  a more  sombre  ond  tar- 
nished plumage,  there  being  no  difference  in  the  propor- 
tions of  the  bodv,  bill,  wings  or  Uil.  Wc  regard  it  as  a 
slight  variety  of  the  Calybi  of  authors ; for  those  that  wc  saw. 
which  were  adult  and  in  complete  plumage,  did  not  permit 
us  to  think  that  they  could  bo  Chalybeei  before  or  after 
their  moult.  The  total  length  of  our  Chalybeetu  was  four- 


(Chtlybirus 

teen  inches  six  lines  (French).  The  bill  differed  not  at  all 
from  the  onlinar)'  Cbulyhfcue.  The  head  is  large,  and  tlie 
tail,  six  inches  in  length,  is  rounded  by  the  disposit<''it 
the  feathers,  as  in  the  preceding.  The  plumage  is  entirely 
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bluish  metallic  ^recn,  hariniit  of  tho  iridescent.  var>  ing 
and  violet  linU.  The  feathers  of  the  neck  and  abilomen 
are  not  floured  {gaufrieiCi,  nor  powdered  (tabUett)  with  {rehi 
and  silver  on  a Kreen  and  blue  ground  of  burnished  steel  as 
it  were  (<f ociVr  bruni)  like  the  ChalybiPus,  but  the  plu- 
inaj^e  that  covers  these  parts  has  a uniform  tint,  having 
the  brilliancy  of  specular  iron  {/er  tpeculaire^  following  the 
rellcclions  of  the  light.  The  feathers  which  cover  the  head 
and  neck  are  short,  close  set  and  velvety.  Tho  noalrils  are 
partially  closeil  by  a membrane  covered  by  the  frontal 
feathers,  which  advance  on  each  side  of  the  edge  {arftf)  of 
the  bill,  winch  is  black.  Tho  iris  is  coral-red.  and  the  legs 
are  of  the  samu  colour  as  the  bill.  Their  shanks  f/ar^rs) 
arc  coveroil  with  largo  scales  (ecusnon*),  and  their  toes  are 
strong,  fumishod  with  compresscil  claw's,  flattened  above, 
and  crooked. 

‘ The  Chulyhtfm  lives  solitary  in  the  forests  of  New 
Guinea.  We  oflon  saw  it  perched  in  the  great  trees,  where 
it  seeks  for  fmits.  lu  manners  appeared  to  have  great 
analogy  to  those  of  the  crows.’ 

CHALYBEATE  SPRINGS.  Of  all  mineral  waters, 
those  containing  iron  are  the  most  common  ; but  such  only 
are  considered  cbalybeates,  in  a medical  sense,  in  which  the 
iron  predominates,  if  not  in  quantity,  at  least  in  action,  over 
tho  other  mgrciUenU.  The  quantity  and  combinations  of 
the  iron  vary  in  every  spring;  but  it  is  generally  combined 
with  carbonic  acid,  in  tho  form  of  protoxide  or  proto- 
carbonate.  and  is  deposited  in  considerable  quantity  in  tho 
form  of  oxide,  when  the  water  reaches  the  external  air. 
The  nresenco  of  chalybeate  springs  may  generally  be  de- 
tcclcil  by  the  appearance  of  the  stream  or  water-course. 
The  inky  or  styptic  taste  of  the  water  also  indicates  the 
presence  of  iron.  In  other  instances  it  is  combined  with 
sulphuric  acid,  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  iron:  it  is  often 
associated  with  alumina ; and  more  rarely  hydrochloric  acid  is 
combined  with  it.  When  a large  proportion  of  freo  carltonic 
acid  is  present,  such  springs  are  termed  aciduh-chalybeate. 

The  temperature  rarely  exceeds  that  of  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  spring  water,  and  it  is  generally  lower.  Of  the 
former  class  several  exist  on  the  Continent ; Bath  is  the 
only  example  in  Britain.  Cold  chalybeate  waters,  with 
proper  conveniences  for  their  employment,  are  not  very 
Tumii'rous  in  Britain.  Tunbridge,  llarrowgate,  and  Holy- 
well,  in  England  and  Wales;  and  Hartfell.  Peterhead. 
Dunblane,  and  Bonnington,  near  Edinburgh,  are  the  chief. 
ChalylKmtc  waters  may  lie  employed  either  internally  or 
externally  in  the  form  of  baths ; tho  former  mode  is  tho 
must  common  in  this  country.  The  use  of  rlmlylieate 
waters  pos-scsscs  many  advantages  over  tho  other  m^cs  of 
administering  iron,  and  not  only  enables  many  to  employ 
this  metal,  but  likewise  to  persevere  with  it  for  a niucli 
longer  time.  Tliis  is  more  particularly  the  case  when  much 
free  carbonic  acid  exists  in  the  water,  as  in  the  acidulo- 
chalybeatc  springs.  Tho  cold  temperature  of  tho  water 
certainly  disagrees  with  many  persons,  but  this  may  be  ob- 
viated, either  by  beginning  with  the  Bath  waters,  or  pouring 
the  quantity  intended  to  l>e  used  into  a little  warm  water, 
or  adding  a tea-spoonful  of  the  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moui»  to  the  first  glass.  The  persons  who  require  chalybeate 
waters  arc  those  who  need  tonics  to  improve  their  constitu- 
tion and  remove  a tendency  to  disease ; or  convalescents 
from  acute  disease ; or  persons  who  have  been  debilitated 
either  by  a residence  in  warm  climates  or  by  severe  mental  j 
exertions.  Persons  of  a plethoric  habit  can  rarely  use  them  I 
without  undergoing  some  preparatory  treatment.  Like 
iron,  lliey  arc  improper  during  pregnancy,  or  the  course 
of  any  inflammatory  disease,  or  the  existence  of  organic 
affections  of  the  heart  or  liver,  or  tendency  to  apoplexy. 
When  alone,  or  still  more  when  combined  with  alumina, 
they  often  cause  constipation,  which  requires  to  be  ob 
viated : in  some  individuals,  especially  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  use.  an  opposite  state  occurs : in  either  case 
a black  colour  of  the  motions  is  observed,  which  should  ex- 
cite no  alarm,  as  it  simply  arises  from  the  tannin  of  the 
food  uniting  with  the  iron,  and  forming  a black  tannatc  of 
iron.  During  tho  uso  of  chalybeate  waters,  the  diet  of  the 
patient  requires  careful  regulation. 

The  acidulous  and  carbonated  chalybeate  waters  do  not 
bear  transportation  well ; tho  waters  which  contain  sulphate 
of  iron  may  ho  sent  to  a distance  with  less  injury  to  their 

ualilies.  Two  methods  have  been  proposerl  to  prevent  the 

eterioration  of  the  acidulous  and  chalybeate  waters  during 
removal  to  a distance  * the  one  by  boiling  the  corks  pre- 


vious to  putting  them  into  the  IniUles ; the  other  by  merely 
driving  an  iron  nail  through  the  cork  so  as  to  be  in  rontnet 
wtth  the  water,  which  latter  method  is  oven  said  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  iron  held  in  solution  by  the  water. 

Baths  of  chalybeate  water  arc  sometimes  used  along  wdlh 
the  (internal  employment  of  the  waters,  sometimes  alone. 
They  afford  great  assistance  in  the  cure  of  diseases  for 
which  iron  is  proper,  and  can  sometimes  Ije  employed  when 
the  internal  use  of  iron  is  impracticable.  Tliosc  of  this 
country  arc  less  resorted  to  than  Alexisbad  in  the  Harr, 
or  those  of  Nassau.  See  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  of 
A’tMMM.  [Ikon.  Bathing.]  Gairdncr  on  Mineral  and 
Thermal  Springs. 

CH.‘\MA.  fClIAMACKA.] 

CHAMA'CEA  or  CHA'MlDi15,  a family  of  conchi- 
ferous  moIlusk.s,  the  third  of  the  acephalous  or  headless 
tcstacca,  according  to  Cuvier,  who  places  them  between  his 
Mytilacea  (mussel-like  testaccans),  and  his  Cardincea 
(cockle-liko  testaccans). 

Under  the  Linnaean  genus  Chama,  many  heterogeneous 
forms  were  assembled ; and  as  G.  Sowerby  observes,  ‘ in  his 
arrangement  regular  and  equivalve  shells  are  placed  with 
such  as  arc  irregular  and  equivalve  ; free  shells  with  others 
that  arc  attached  to  marine  bodies ; and  shells  which  have 
two  distinct  muscular  impressions  with  others  which  havo 
only  one. 

liruguiilre  flrst  divided  this  genus,  and  I^marck  carried 
out  the  reformation.  The  latter  makes  the  ChamidtP  to 
consist  of  the  genera  Diceras,  Chama  and  Etheria,  placing 
Tridacna  and  liimopus  under  his  Tridacnies,  the  first 
section  of  his  second  tirdcr  Conehiferes  monomy«ire*. 

Cuvier  made  the  Camae^s  consist  of  the  genera  Chama, 
Tridnma,  llij/jyipus,  Chama,  (Brug.)  Diccras,  and  ho- 
eardia. 

De  Blainville  arranged  under  the  family  Chama,  Dieeras, 
Etheria,  Tridacna  (including  flippopus),  Jsocardta,  or  as 
he  writes  it  Isoeardtum,  and  Trigonia;  giving,  however, 
his  opinion  that  Etheria  is  more  properly  placed  under  the 
family  of  Margaritacea,  than  under  the  Chamarea ; and 
observing  that,  according  to  what  M.  Deshayes  had  told 
him  concerning  the  pallial  impression  indicating  the  dis- 
position of  the  lobes  of  the  mauilc,  there  could  be  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  this. 

Kang,  in  his  * Tableau  Mdthodique,*  arranges  the  follow- 
ing genera  under  the  Camaces:  Etheria,  Chama,  Dicems, 
Caprina, — a genus  which  he  conceives  to  have  lieen  con- 
founded with  Diceras,— hocardia,  Tridacna,  and  Hippopus. 

Deshayos,  in  his  Note  to  his  edition  of  Lamarck,  observes, 
that  many  observations  may  be  made  upon  this  family,  com- 
posed, according  to  Lamarck,  of  three  genera.  He  says. 
' we  think  it  ought  to  undergo  some  sufficiently  important 
modifications.  Thus  in  comparing  the  young  Dicerata 
with  the  CAam<r,  there  is  no  difference  worthy  of  note  ; but 
it  roust  be  added,  that  in  proportion  as  the  shells  of  Diccras 
increase  in  age,  the  characters  of  the  hinge  become  more 
and  more  exaggerated,  without  such  an  alterdtion  as  renders 
them  entirely  dissimilar  to  what  they  were  in  their  youth. 
It  may  be  said  then,  in  reality,  that  tho  Diccrata  are  only 
Chamte  exaggerated  in  their  volume,  their  thickness,  the 
prominence  of  their  nmbones  {crochets),  and  the  size  of 
their  cardinal  teeth.  There  would  not  then  lie  any  incon 
venience  in  uniting  the  two  genera,  forming  for  each  ol 
them  a section  which  would  have  thus  less  value  limn  a 
genus  established  for  each.’  With  regard  to  Etheria,  we 
quite  agree  with  M.  Deshayes  (who  quotes  M.  Hang’s  de- 
scription of  the  soft  parts  in  the  ' Aimnles  du  Musi’-uni,’  as 
eonflrming  his  (Deshayes's)  previous  views)  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  Ethcrire 
from  the  Chamacea  or  Chamidee,  which  will  then  consist 
only  of  the  genera  Chama  and  Uiceras,  if,  indeed,  the  huier 
should  he  considered  as  having  the  rank  of  a genus. 

Crnkra. 

Chama.  The  valves  are  irregular,  inclining  for  the  most 
part  to  the  orbicular  shape,  nnetmal.  generally  foliated  or 
spined  externally,  and  adherent.  The  umbones  are  distant, 
unc({unl,  and  curled  or  involute.  The  hinge  consists  of  one 
thick,  oblique,  somewhat  notched  tooth,  inserted  into  the 
' groove  of  tne  opposite  valve.  There  are  two  muscular  im- 
j pressions,  and  tnoy  are  distant  and  lateral.  The  ligament 
is  external,  and  divided  into  two  portions  at  its  posterior  ex- 
tremity. For  the  soft  parts  Poll  should  be  consulted.  The 
animal  {BsihpusoX  Poll)  is  less  irregular  than  the  shell, 
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and  cordiform  or  heart-sha|>ed ; the  two  lobes  of  the  mantle 
unite  posteriorly,  and  in  the  commissure  are  two  very  short 
ciliated  siphons,  like  those  of  Isocardia,  Ujwn  the  abdo- 
minal mass,  a small  cylindrical  tnincated  bent  foot  rUcs. 
The  mouth  is  sroall«  and  is  furnished  on  each  side  with  a 
pair  of  somewhat  square  and  ubli<|uely  truncated  palpi. 
I^hayes  states  that  all  the  individuals  of  tl>o  same  species 
adhere  by  the  valve  of  the  same  side,  and  that  tho  umbones 
curve  in  tho  same  direction. 

Broderip.  in  tho  1st  vnl.  of  the  ‘Transactions  of  the 
2kM)lo^ical  Society  of  London,'  p.  3(M.  (1834)  where  ho  do- 
scribes  several  new  species  brought  homo  by  Mr.  Cuming, 
says,  ' the  shells  are  attached  by  their  external  surface  to 
suomarino  bodies,  such  as  corals,  rocks,  and  shells,  and  have 
been  observed  at  depths  ranging  from  points  near  the  sur- 
ftce  to  seventeen  fathoms.  These  shells  appear  to  be  sub- 
ject to  every  change  of  shape,  and  olien  of  colour,  that  the 
accidents  of  their  position  may  bring  u(K>n  them.  Their 
shape  is  tisually  determined  by  the  body  to  which  they  ore 
0xed  ; the  development  of  the  foliated  laminso  which  form 
their  general  charoclcriatic  is  affected  by  their  situation ; 
and  their  colour  most  probably  by  tho  food,  and  by  their 
greater  or  less  exposure  to  light.  The  Chama  that  has 
lived  in  deep  and  placid  water  will  generally  be  found  with 
its  foUntions  in  the  highosl  state  of  ju.xuriuncy  ; while  tho.-io 
of  tho  individual  that  has  borne  the  buffeting  of  a compara- 
tively shallow  and  turbulent  sen.  will  be  poor  and  stunted. 
].4iraarck  1ms  divided  the  species  into  two  sectimia : cii:., 
first,  those  the  umbones  oi  whose  shells  turn  from  loll 
to  right ; and.  secondly,  those  whose  umbones  turn  from  right 
to  left.  M.  Sander  Kang  in  his  Manual,  has  adopted  this 
division,*  to  w hich  I cannot  subscribe,  because  it  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  examination.  Two  remarkable  instances 
are  now  well  known  of  regular  bivalves  of  tho  same  species, 
ill  which  one  specimen  may  bo  regarded  as  being  the  reverse 
of  tho  other,  viz.  Lurina  Childreni,  and  an  iuequivalvc 
Mytitui  \f\  tho  British  Museum:  and  to  come  at  once  to 
the  case  before  us.  th<>  same  species  of  Chama  is  sometimes 
attached  by  tho  right,  sometimes  by  the  left  valve ; or.  in 
other  words,  in  one  individual  of  the  species  the  umbones 
will  turn  from  left  to  right,  while  in  another  individual  they 
will  turn  from  right  to  left.*  The  same  author  observes, 
that  the  distinction  of  tlio  species  appears  to  him  to  be  diffi- 
cult, the  variety  being  infinite.  The  number  of  recent 
species  giren  in  Deshayes’s  edition  of  I,Amarck  (I83j)  is 
seventeen,  including  Chitma  albtda  {Camo^tree  of  De 
Roissy ; Cleitlith<tru^  of  Stittchbury).  Broderip,  in  tho 
paper  above  alluded  to,  d<-.«eribes  eleven  additional  species 
with  varieties  not  notice*!  by  Deshayes.  who  has  however 
some  observations  on  tho  following  species,  Chamee  Im- 
Siiria,  grMhdides,  unicornif,  asperfiht,  (the  living  ana- 
logue of  Cn.  echinulata  in  Lamarck's  fossil  list,)  and  albida, 
well  worthy  tho  attention  of  the  student.  We  select  as  an 
example  Chama  gryphoides. 


[Chana  ffT7plwtdei.l 

Geograpk^ai  diiiribution.  Apparently  confined  to  tho 
warmer  seas,  the  Mediterranean  being  the  locality  of  tho 
lowest  temperature  where  any  of  tho  species  have  bwn 
hitherto  found. 

Fossil  Chamid^. 

Wo  have  already  seen  tho  approximation,  not  to  say  iden- 
tity, between  Chama  and  Dicerat.  It  may  however  be  as 

* Sod  hw  De  BliuDTble. 


well,  in  the  present  slate  of  the  science,  to  keep  the  two 
distinct.  To  begin  then  with 

Chama. — The  fossil  species  are  numerous,  and  occur  in 
the  supracrutaceous  noups,  particularly  in  the  subapennino 
beds  and  those  of  ^nluaux  and  Dax ; in  the  cretaceous 
group : and  also  in  that  uf  the  oolite.  Acconling  to  G.  B. 
Sowerby  they  are  found  in  tlie  London  clav,  and  Calcaire 
grassier,  also  in  the  chalk  and  green  saiul.  Deshayes,  in 
his  tables  (vol.  iii.  of  Lyell,  1833),  gives  fifteen  living  species 
and  twenty  Ibssd  (tertiary),  occurring  in  the  Pliocene,  Mio- 
cene, and  Eocene  periods.  Of  these  he  makes  four,  viz. 
Ch.  gryphdtdst,  crenulata,  sinistrttrsa,  and  a new  species, 
both  living  and  fossil,  the  localities  for  the  living  (with  the 
exception  of  crenulata,  from  Senegal)  b.'ing  the  Mediter- 
ranean SCO.  The  species  found  in  more  than  one  tertiary 
formation  bo  makes  Ch.  echinulata,  rustica,  and  lamellasa, 
and  gives  the  following  number  of  species  in  the  localities 
here  mentioned  Four  in  Sicily,  four  in  Italy  (subapennino 
, beds),  one  at  Bordeaux,  three  at  Dax,  three  in  Touraine, 
two  at  Vienna,  two  at  Angers,  nine  at  Paris,  one  at  Lon- 
i don,  and  two  at  Valognes.  In  the  fossil  list  of  his  edition 
of  Lamarck  (183?).  Deshaves  enumerates  only  thirteen 
fossil  s|>ecics,  and  of  these  he  makes  Chama  gryphina  in- 
: dude  Chtuna  tinistrarsa  as  a sjnunym,  ob-semng  in  a note 
. that  he  knows  the  living  analogue  as  existing  in  the  Sici- 
lian so.ns,  and  that  the  species  No.  3 {Chama  lareruata)  is 
I a variety  of  this,  while  the  valves  cited  as  belonging  to  tho 
environs  of  Angers  belong  to  another  species.  Ch.  ecAi- 
nulata  he  identifies  with  Ch.  asperella  now  living  in  tho 
i Muthterranean.  Ch.  unicornaria,  he  observes,  was  formed 
I fur  a variety  of  Ch.  gryphina,  with  very  large  umbones,  and 
! ho  suggests  the  necessity  of  uniting  Ch.  gryj)hwa,  laccr- 
I nata,  end  t/niVomurra  in  one  species.  Nilsson  names  Ch, 

\ cornu  Arictis,  (Diceras  arielinafj  Kjuge  : Morby,  Swe- 
I den  ; and  Ch.  laciniata,  Kjuge ; Balsberg : Morby,  Sweden : 
j and  Mantdl.  an  undcterminetl  species  from  tho  chalk, 

I Sussex,  Phillips  names  Chama  mima,  or  Gryphera  mima 
I (the  genera  are  sufficiently  different,  by  the  way),  from  the 
j coral  ordito  and  calc,  grits  of  Yorkshire.  Smith,  Chama  f 
crassa  from  the  Bradford  clay.  Thurman,  Ch.  Berno- 
yurenft 9 from  tho  calc,  grit,  Bernese  Jura;  and  Lonsdale, 
an  undetermined  species  from  tho  forest  maihio,  cornbrash, 
and  Bradford  clay.  Wilts.  None  of  these  appear  to  be  no- 
ticed by  Deshayes  in  his  last  edition  of  Lamarck. 

Dic^ras. — In  addition  to  the  supposed  identity  of  Diceras 
with  CAamti.  already  alludcil  to,  Cuvier  says  that  the  Dice- 
rata  do  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  Chama  in  any  thing 
1 essential ; only  their  cardinal  tooth  is  very  thick,  and  tho 
I spirals  {umbones)  of  their  valves  arc  sufficiently  projecting 
I to  remind  the  observer  of  two  bonis.  G.  B.  Sowerby  thus 
'writes:  * On  account  of  the  similarity  between  this  gemu 
I {Chama)  and  Diceras  we  shall  expected  to  explain  the 
characters  by  which  this  latter  is  «listinguisiu*d  from  Chama, 
with  which  indeed  it  is  arranged  by  Bruguiftre  ; these,  ac- 
cording to  Lamarck,  are  the  large,  conical,  diverging,  spiral 
umbones,  and  the  large,  concave,  subauriculate,  prominent 
tooth  in  the  lai^e  valve  of  Diceras.  Not  having  our- 
scUes  seen  the  hinge  of  Diceras,  we  will  nut  venture  to  offer 
an  opinion;  but,  judging  from  tho  specimens  wc 
we  see  in  Diceras  a sort  of  connecting  link  between  Istn-ar- 
dia  and  Chama,  having  both  tho  free  and  invo- 

lute, and  being,  moreover,  a Dearly  equivalvc  shell,  like 
Isocardia  ; but  being  attached  by  one  valve,  and  not  yuile 
equivalvc ; in  these  respects  resoinbling  Chama.'  Hung 
oliserves:  ‘This  genus  is  very  imperfectly  known  without 
doubt,  but  nevertheless  one  may  well  behove  thnt  it  is 
very  near  to  Chama.'  Dcfrancc  enumerates  five  sjHicios. 
Deshayes  docs  not  give  it  as  a genus  in  hia  tables,  and  in 
hU  last  edition  of  l.amarck  only  two  siiecics  arc  recorded* 


(DmTM  Atialims.) 
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JheeroM  anetina  (Lnm.),  the  lypo  from  Mont  Saldve,  ami 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  St.  Mihiel,  and  Dirtrat  itini»lrn 
(IVah.)  from  the  superior  oolite  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  la>l 
nAtiied  place. 

Rang  would  placo  next  to  Dirertu  the  genua  Ca;>n««i  of 
DOrbi^ny  pert;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  if  that  zoologist 
would  publish  his  discoTeriea  on  these  interesting:  shells,  the 
genus  would  Iw  generally  ado]>ted.  The  genus  Ichthy'^xar- 
coltte,  which  has  boon  always  classed  with  the  cephaluptKiA, 
might,  he  thinks,  belong  to  a bivalve  approxiiuaiing  Capriwt, 
iXshayes,  he  says,  eomrouniraled  to  him  the  same  idea. 
But  tho  last  named  author  dues  not  notice  the  genus  when 
treating  of  Diueras  in  the  last  oiUtion  of  Lamarck.  I 

CH  AMiiiDO'REA,  a genus  of  palms,  also  railed  Nun* 
nezharia  and  Nunnezia.  They  are  small  rccd-like  plants, 
wiili  ringed  shoots.  Their  leaves  are  either  cleft  or  pin- 
nated. Tho  inllorcscence  is  sessile  within  the  sheaths  of 
the  leaves,  and  branched  in  an  irregular  manner;  the 
spathes  aro  membranous.  The  flowers  arc  yellow  and  diu>* 
cions,  without  bract-s.  which  is  a remarkable  circumstam-c. 
In  the  males  the  rnlyx  is  cup-shnped  and  three-parted  ; the 
petals  three,  and  the  stamens  six.  In  the  females  the  ealyx  | 
and  petals  aro  the  same ; the  ovary  three-celled ; the  berry 
one-seeded;  the  albumen  even:  and  the  embryo  lateral. 
These  are  palms  of  bumble  growth,  receding  in  that  respect 
from  the  general  character  of  tho  order,  and  approximating 
to  licrbareous  Endogena,orto  Bamboos.  Ch.fi^rant,  the 
CImlasshum  of  the  Peruvians,  is  a plant  with  a stem  about 
n man's  height,  and  so  fragrant  as  to  fill  tho  groves  with  its 
pi  rrume  in  tho  months  of  August,  September,  and  October. 


(ChAOUt«lo(«».j 

1,  C.  (.aueidura ; Z.  C.  ntfran*. 

CHAMAILE'DON  PROCUMBENS.  a beautiful  liulo 
alpine  bush,  formerly  referred  to  Azalea,  from  which  it 
differa  esaentially  both  in  habit  and  botanical  eliaracten. 
It  is  a small  evergreen  creeping  shrub,  found  on  the  moun* 
tains  of  Europe  and  North  America.  The  leavee  are 
leathery,  ahimng,  turned  back  at  their  edge,  and  about  half 
au  inch  long.  The  flowers  are  minute,  a^  grow  in  ter- 
minal umbew  of  a light  fleab  colour.  The  calyx  is  five- 
parted  ; the  corolla  campanulate  and  regularly  five-cleft,  the 
anthers  rounded  and  opening  longitudinally.  It  is  occa- 
sionally seen  in  gardens,  but  it  is  rather  impatient  of  cul- 
tivation. 

CHAhL/ELBON,  a constellation  near  the  South  Pole, 
fimned  by  Bayer.  [Baym.]  The  etara  are  as  foUowe 
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CHAM.EPK'UA.  [Dovks.] 

Cll  AMAi'ROFS,  a genus  of  palm  trees,  in  which  is 
ctimprehended  the  most  northern  species  of  those  remark- 
able vegetable  produrlions  whose  home  is  so  frequently 
in  the  tru|Hcs.  It  is  characterized  by  its  tialielliform  leaves, 
(MilygamouH  (lowers,  which  are  sometimes  even  dimeious, 
and  triple  moiiospprmous  drupes,  with  ruminated  albumen. 
Chamt^opa  humili/t,  the  European  species,  grows  in  hot- 
houses to  (ho  height  of  fifteen  loet;  but  in  Spain  and  Bar- 
bary  it  is  not  more  Uian  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  in  Italy 
it  is  much  dwarfer.  It  is  common  upon  tlie  hills  near  Al- 
ifiers ; it  occurs  in  many  placet  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Italy;  and  reaches  its  northern  limits  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nice.  The  trunk  of  this  plant  is  five  or  six  inches  in  dia- 
meter. and  closely  covered  with  triangular  hard  scales,  which 
are  the  bases  of  the  nntient  leaves.  The  new  leaves  grow 
in  a tuft  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  have  smooth  flat  st^ks, 
with  rigid  spinet  proceeding  IWm  the  edge;  the  blade  is 
deeply  palmate,  with  ftoro  twelve  to  fifteen  narrow  sword- 
sha|)«d  divisions,  whicdi  are  slightly  glaucous  and  downy. 
Tho  flowers  grow  within  coropressod  spathes,  which  arc 
d»wny  at  the  edge,  and  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and 
I iip<m  a short  (Aimprcssed  spadix,  whiih  is  closely  novered 
mer.  The  dru]>es  are  blackish-brown,  and  round,  with  a 
filmms  dry  ijitingy  tlesb.  The  young  underground  parta  of 
the  stem,  and  the  young  toots,  are  sakl  by  Desfbutaiucs  to 
1h*  eatMlde. 


[ChtaurMp*  humilU.] 


CHAALB8AURA.  [Cbalcidbi.  Chirotbs.  Sbpb.} 
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CHAMjBZA  (Zoology),  a genut  of  the  family  Mtru- 
AdfP,  Vigors.  [MaauLlu.1t.] 

CHAMBER,  n recess  formed  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  bore  of  a howitzer,  or  mortar,  and  tn  tlte  direction 
of  the  axis,  ii.  order  to  receive  the  charge  of  powder  by 
which  the  shot  or  shell  is  to  be  projected.  It  is  made  of  a 
cylindrical,  hemispherical,  or  parabolical  form,  and  its  mag- 
nitude is  such  as  to  allow  it  to  contain  the  quantity  of 
powder  constituting  the  charge,  but  iU  diameter  is  less  than 
that  of  the  bore,  in  order  that  the  fired  gunpowder  may  act 
more  intensely  upon  the  projectile  in  the  line  of  its  direction. 

The  Corner  enamber,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  is  made  in  the  form  of  a frustum  of  a cone,  ter- 
minating with  a concave  hemisphere  at  the  smaller  part, 
which  is  the  extremity  of  the  chamber,  and  the  greater  cir- 
cumforcuco  coinciding  with  that  of  the  bore.  The  shot  or 
shell,  being  placed  in  close  contact  with  the  conical  part  of 
a chamber  of  this  kind,  thus  becomes  subject  to  the  whole 
force  of  the  elastic  fluid. 

From  some  recent  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  para- 
bolic chamber  is  preferable  to  the  other  kinds;  and  if  wc 
suppose  that  the  inflammation  of  the  powder  were  to  com- 
mence at  the  focus,  the  su{>eriority  of  effect  might  be  con- 
ceived to  be  owing  to  that  property  of  this  curve  by  which 
the  rays  from  tlic  focus,  after  striking  the  surface,  are  re- 
flected in  lines  parallel  to  the  axis. 

CHAMBER,  IMPERIAL.  [Imperial  Chamber.] 

CHAMBERLAIN,  cuitos  cubiaiU,  or  atbicularius, 
keeper  of  the  chamber,  was  an  ofllc-er  of  great  antiquity,  .nDd 
occurs  among  many  of  the  earliest  nations.  In  tlu>se  uf  the 
East,  as  appears  from  the  description  of  persons  employed, 
chamberlain  and  eunuch  were  often  synonymous,  lii  the 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  in  England,  the  cbaml>orlaiu  appears  to 
have  had  the  name  of  Camerarius.  and  had  the  keeping  of 
the  king’s  treasure  ( Ealrcd,  in  ti/.  S.  Edtc.  Con/est.,  c.  ii. 
p.  9),  by  which  name  this  oflicer  also  occurs  in  the  Domes- 
day .Survey. 

^he  office  of  lord  groat  chamberlain  of  England  was  once 
of  the  highc.«t  dignity,  and  was  held  in  grand  serjeanty  from 
the  second  year  of  lung  Henry  I.  by  the  family  of  De  Vcrc, 
from  whom  it  passed,  by  a female  heir,  to  the  family  uf  Bertie. 
By  the  statute  of  preccilcncy,  31  Hen.  VIII.,  the  great  cham- 
berlain's place  was  next  to  that  of  the  lonl  privy  seal.  In 
17H,  the  Marquess  of  Lindsay,  then  hereditary  great  cham- 
berlain of  England,  having  been  raised  to  the  dukedom  of 
Aucastcr.  surrendered  this  precedency  for  himself  and  his 
heirs,  except  only  when  he  or  thev  should  be  in  the  actual 
execution  of  the  duties  of  the  said  office,  in  attending  the 
person  of  the  king  or  queen,  or  introducing  a peer  into  the 
House  of  Lords.  This  surrender  was  confirmed  by  Stat.  1,  | 
Geo.  I.  c.  3.  Tho  duties  which  now  devolve  upon  the  great 
chamberbiii  are,  the  dressing  and  attending  on  tho  king  at 
his  coronation  ; the  caro  of  tho  antient  Palace  of  Westmin- 
ster; the  provision  of  furniture  for  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  for  Westminster  Hall,  when  used  on  great  occa- 
sions ; and  attendance  upon  peers  at  their  creation,  and  upon 
bishops  when  they  perform  their  homage.  On  the  death  of 
Robert,  the  last  duke  of  Ancastcr  but  one,  in  1779,  the  office 
of  hereditary  great  chamberlain  descended  to  his  two  sisters. 
Priscilla  Lady  Willoughby  dc  Eresby.  and  Georgiana  Char- 
lotte Marchioness  Cholmondclcy,  by  whom  Sir  Peter  Burrell, 
tho  husband  of  Lady  Willoughby  (afterwards  Loitl  Gw^dir), 
was  first  appointed  to  perform  the  duties ; and  subsequently, 
in  1 821 , his  son  tho  present  Lord  Gwvdir,  who  still  holds  the 
office  of  deputy  great  chamberlain  of  England. 

The  office  of  lord  chamberlain  of  the  king's  household  is 
one  which  is  held  during  his  majc.ny's  pleasure  only;  and 
the  holder  of  it  is  usually  changed  with  the  administration. 
He  has  the  control  of  all  parts  of  the  household,  which  arc 
not  under  the  direction  of  the  lord  steward,  the  groom  of 
the  stole,  or  tho  master  of  the  horse  ; the  king's  chaplains, 
bysicians,  surgeons,  &c.,  as  well  the  royal  tradesmen,  arc  by 
is  appointment;  the  companies  of  actors  at  the  royal  thea- 
tres, as  part  of  the  household,  arc  under  his  regulation,  and 
he  is  also  the  licenser  of  plays. 

CHAMBERS,  EPHRAIM,  was  born  at  Kendal  in  the 
bitter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  father  was  n 
small  freeholder  in  Westmoreland,  in  respectable  circum- 
stance*. Ephraim,  his  eldest  son.  was  bound  apprentice  to 
a mechanical  trade  in  London.  Eventually  he  became  an- 
prenlU-e  in  Mr.  Sencx.  the  globe-maker;  and  it  was  while 
in  his  shop  that  he  conceived  the  design  of  the  Cyclopiodia 
which  has  chiefly  preserved  his  name.  Some  of  the  articles 


arc  said  to  liave  been  written  bv  him  while  he  stood  behind 
the  counter.  Before  tho  completion  of  the  work  however, 
and  probably  after  he  Ixad  made  arrangements  with  the 
bookseller  who  published  it,  ho  left  Mr.  Setiex,  and  took 
chambers  in  Gray’s  Inn.  The  first  edition  of  the  Cyclo- 
paedia appeared  in  two  voU.  fol.  in  1728,  and  was  very 
favourably  received.  It  was  published  by  subscription,  the 
price  of  each  copy  being  four  guineas.  Immediately  offer, 
the  author  was  made  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  A 
second  edition  of  the  work  appeared  in  1738,  and  a third  in 

1739.  Mr.  Chambers  was  also  one  of  the  writers  in  the 
‘Literary  Magazine,'  an  analytical  review  of  new  works, 
which  was  begun  in  1735,  and  continued  for  some  years. 
He  was  likewise  associated  with  Mr.  Martyn,  the  botanical 
professor  at  Cambridge,  in  translating  and  abridging  the 
' Philosophical  History  and  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,' which  appeared  in  five  vols,  8vo.  in 
1 742.  This  task  ho  executed  very  ill.  Tho  only  other  lite- 
rary work  which  has  been  attributed  to  him  is  a translation 
from  the  French  of  a quarto  volume,  entitled  ‘The  Jesuit*’ 
Perspective.'  He  lived  to  the  last  the  life  of  a recluse  and 
a hard  student,  reading  and  writing  from  morning  to  night 
almost  without  intermission.  A person  who  was  hi*  ama- 
nuensis for  six  years  is  said  to  have  related  that  he  tran- 
scribed for  him,  and  took  down  from  his  dictation  in  that 
space  of  time,  nut  less  than  twenty  large  folio  volumes,  con- 

: Inining  as  much  matter  as,  if  it  bad  been  printed,  would 
' have  made  thirty  such  volumes  as  those  of  bis  CydopoHlia. 
He  died  on  the  18lh  May,  1740,  at  Canonbury  Hou*e, 
Islington,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  under  a 
short  Latin  inscription  of  his  own  coro^iosition.  A fourth 
; edition  of  his  Cyclo^^ia  appeared  in  1741,  and  a fifth  in 

1740.  To  the  sixth  edition, which  was  brought  out  in  1750, 

were  added  two  supplementary  volumes,  which  were  com- 
piled by  Sir  John  Hill,  the  botanist,  and  George  l..cwis 
Scott,  the  mathematician.  These,  along  with  much  now 
matter,  w'crc  incorporated  with  the  originuTwork  in  a seventh 
edition,  which  began  to  be  publi.shed  in  numbers  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  late  Dr.  Abraham  Rees  in  1778,  and 
w*as  completed  in  four  vols.  folio,  in  1785.  Chambers's  work 
is  also  avowedly  tho  basis  of  the  (^atly  more  extended 
Cyclopfodia  in  the  conduct  of  whicn  Dr.  Rees  afterwards 
engaged,  and  wliich  ho  lived  to  complete  in  forty-five  vols. 
4to.  (London,  18U2-1319).  Indeed  it  may  be  said  to  havo 
originated  all  tho  modem  Cyclopedias,  both  in  the  English 
and  in  other  European  languages.  It  was  early  tianslated 
both  into  French  and  Italian.  In  the  prospectus  of  tho 
great  French  Encyclojiedie  of  Diderot  and  D’Alembert 
(aflerwartls  incorporaUHl  in  the  IHscnurt  it 

is  admitted  that  Chambers's  plan  is  excellent,  though  the 
execution  of  tho  work  is  very  indifTorent.  Tlic  writers  add, 
that  it  possibly  never  would  liave  appeared  at  all,  if  there 
had  not  previously  existed  in  the  hrcnch  language  works 
from  which  Chambers  drew,  without  measure  and  without 
choice,  the  greatest  part  of  the  matter  which  composed 
bis  dictionarv. 

CHAMBERS,  SIR  WILLIAM,  is  said  to  have  derived 
his  descent  from  a Scotch  family  of  the  name  of  Chalmers, 
who  were  barons  of  Tartas  in  France.  He  was  bom  how- 
ever in  1726,  at  Stockholm,  in  Sweden  ; whither  his  grand- 
father, an  eminent  merchant,  had  proceeded  some  time  be- 
fore, to  prosecute  certain  claims  he  hod  upon  the  government 
of  that  country.  At  two  years  of  age  he  was  brought  to 
England,  and  put  to  school  at  Uipon  in  Yorkshire.  We 
next  read  uf  his  making  a voyage  to  China  as  supercargo, 
in  the  sen'ico  of  tho  Swedish  East  India  Company.  This 
must  have  l>ecn  when  he  was  a very  young  man,  for  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  is  said  to  havo  settled  in  London,  and 
taken  up  the  profession  of  an  architect  and  draughtsman. 
In  these  capacities,  having  no  formidable  rivalry  to  en- 
counter. he  soon  obtained  considerable  reputation.  At 
length  he  was  introduced  to  the  earl  of  Bute,  and  by  his 
influence  appointed  drawing-master  to  the  young  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  III.  Soon  after  the  accession  of 
that  king,  he  was  employed  to  lay  out  the  royal  gardens  at 
Kew.  in  this  task  ho  displayed  without  restraint  that  pre- 
dilection for  the  Chinese  style,  both  of  gardening  and  archi- 
tecture, of  which  he  had  already  given  intimation  in  a work, 
entitled  * Designs  for  Chinese  Buildings,'  pubrished  in  1759. 
In  1765  he  published  in  a largo  folio  volume,  ‘Plan*.  Ele- 
vations, Sections,  and  Perspective  Views  of  the  Gardens  and 
Buildings  at  Kew,  in  Surrey.'  Meanwhile  ho  had  aUo,  by 
a villa  in  the  Italian  style,  which  ho  erected  at  Roehamptoa 
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for  the  Karl  of  Bosboroufi^h,  an<]  by  various  other  buildings, 
obtained  much  reputation  and  employment  as  an  architect. 
In  1771  ho  was  made  a knight  of  the  Swedish  order  of  the 
Polar  Star.  In  1772  ho  published  bis  ‘Dissertation  on 
Original  Ganlening.’  This  is  another  vindication  of  Chinese 
tastes  and  fashions,  and  is  memorable  as  having  cxposoil 
the  author  to  the  satiric  lash  of  the  poet  Mason  ; to  tho  first 
part  of  whooo  * English  Garden,’  published  immediately 
before,  it  was  suspected  to  be  intended  as  a sort  of  answer 
and  confutation.  Tho  piece  in  which  Mason  took  hU  re* 
venge  (if  indeed  he  was  tho  author,  which  Ito  never  acknow- 
ledgeil)  was  the  famous  ‘ Heroic  Rpistlo  to  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers, Knight,  Comptroller  General  of  his  Majesty's  Works, 
and  author  of  a lute  Di&sertation  on  Oriental  Ganlcning ; 
enriched  with  explanatory  Notes,  chiefly  extractctl  from  that 
claliorate  performance.'  This  production  appearvtl  in  1773, 
ami  was  followed  in  1774  by  a short  continuation,  under  the 
lilio  of  ‘ An  Heroic  Postscript.'  The  satire,  however,  does 
not  socm  to  have  injured  its  object  in  any  essential  re»|>oet. 
In  1775  Sir  William  was  appointed  to  superintend  tliu  re- 
building of  Somerset  House,  which  is  his  best  work.  In 
I7*)l  ho  published  hU  ‘Treatise  on  Civil  Archilcrturc,'  of 
which  two  new  editions,  one  by  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.,  the 
other  by  an  anonymous  editor,  appeared  in  IS24.  Each  con- 
tains considerable  additions  to  tlie  original  work.  Sir  Wil- 
liam diedonihe  8th  ufMarch,  1796,  leaving  a largo  fortune. 
As  un  architect,  although  hU  taste  was  fantastic,  he  fre- 
quently showed  considerable  ingenuity,  and  also  displaced  a 
certain  grandeur  in  his  designs.  llis  staircases  in  parti- 
cular U!(^  to  be  much  adroirc<l.  In  the  time  of  Sir  W. 
Chrunbers,  pure  Greek  architecture  was  only  beginning  to 
he  known  in  England,  and  its  intrixluclioii  was  at  first  not 
much  favoured.  The  recent  indiscriminate  adoption  of 
Greek  models  fur  public  buildings  in  London  has  llilcd  the 
metropolis  with  structures  totally  unsuited  in  external  form 
to  iinprave  the  appearance  of  a large  city,  and  often  ill 
adai>te<l  in  their  internal  arrangements  to  the  purposes 
fur  which  they  are  designed.  Instead  of  large  masses  and 
lofty  butlding.s,  the  streets  of  I..ond<m  are  crowded  with 
mean  porticoes  and  pigmy  pillars,  atUiched  to  edifices  of  so 
little  elevation,  and  so  much  cut  up  mto  small  parts,  as 
In  lose  by  comparison  uith  many  of  the  adjoining  houses. 
The  street-front  of  Somerset  House  is  in  all  res]>ecLs  belter 
adapted  to  a great  city  than  the  Greek  models  which  arc 
now  generally  adopted.  After  Somerset  House,  among 
Chambers’s  most  successful  cOiwls.  arc  the  mansion  which 
he  built  for  the  marnuis  of  Abcrcorn  at  Duddingslonc,  near 
Kdinbutgli,  and  Milton  Abbey  in  Dorsetshire,  which  he 
built  in  tho  Gothic  stylo  for  Lord  Dorchester. 

CHAMBE'RY,  tho  capital  of  tho  proviiico  called  Savoy 
Proper,  is  also  the  must  considerable  town  in  all  Savoy,  and 
lliQ  residence  of  the  military  governor  of  that  Duchy,  and 
of  the  senate  or  high  court  of  justice  for  all  its  provinces. 
[Savoy.]  It  lies,  at  an  elevation  of  930  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  a 
line  valley,  between  two  ridges  which  run  N.W.  ami  S.E.,  from 
the  Rhone  to  the  Isdre,  and  may  be  considered  ns  lower  olT- 
scis  of  the  Alps.  The  valley  is  watered  by  the  river  LcUse 


which  falls  into  tho  pretty  lake  of  Bourget,  eight  miles  N.W. 
of  Clmnibery.  The  valley  from  Bourget  to  Montmilian  is 
about  oightcen  miles  long  and  three  broad.  1 1 abounds  with 
vinos,  and  tho  lower  part  is  rich  in  pastures,  but  is  subj<*rt 
to  sudden  inundations  from  the  swelling  of  tho  mountain 
streams.  The  chmalc  is  mild,  being  sheltered  from  the  N. 
winds.  Chambery  has  a royal  college,  kept  by  the  Jusuits ; 
an  academy  of  sciences,  callM  the  Academy  of  Savoy,  which 
publishes  its  memoirs  ; a society  of  agriculture  and  con.- 
mcrcc;  a public  library,  wiili  a cabinet  of  natural  history  ; 
and  a school  of  drawing.  There  are  many  hospiin's,  houi.es 
fur  refuge,  ami  other  churitahle  iuHtilutioiis ; several  of 
which  were  founded  by  a native.  General  do  Boigne,  who 
after  an  adventurous  career  in  India  in  the  last  century,  re- 
turned home  with  u large  furlunc.  of  wiiicli  he  devoted  se- 
veral millions  of  francs  to  improve  bis  native  city.  He  dieil 
a few  veuni  ago  at  his  residence  of  Huisson  Rond,  near 
ChamWry.  The  churches  of  Chambery  have  some  gocal 
paintings.  The  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  about 
11,1100.  {Ctdendarin  Hardo.)  Many  familieH  of  the  nobility 
of  Savoy,  some  of  them  very  untient,  reside  in  this  town. 
Tltti  people  of  Chambery  s(x‘uk  remarkably  good  French,  hut 
the  country  people  have  a patois  uhteh  is  a dialect  of  the 
Romance  language.  Provisions  arc  cheap,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  case  in  Savoy,  where  incomes  are  very  moderate. 
Many  beggars,  cspcriuUy  of  tho  class  of  country  people,  aro 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Chambery.  Amadeus  V.  was  the  first 
duke  of  Savoy  who  established  his  residence  here.  I'his 
town  has  produced  many  disliiigiiisherl  men;  among  others, 
the  Abhc  dc  St.  Real.  Vaiigelas.  Albanis  U.>uuniunt,  known 
for  his  travels  in  the  Alps ; the  painters  Bercngicr  and  Ber- 
ger; and  the  two  Omnts  de  Itlaistre,  Xavier  and  Joseph, 
well-known  in  contemporary  literature.  (BerloloUi, 
in  Siivoja.) 

CH.VMBORD.  [IxjR  ET  Cher.] 

CHAMECK.  [Atelbs.  Species  8] 
CHAMELEONS.CHAMELKON-TRIBE.CHAMyE- 
LKONID.K  (Zoology),  the  name  for  a well-defined  family 
of  Saurians  (lizard-like  reptiles),  whose  ditTerential  and 
essential  cliaraclcrs  may  be  summed  up  os  existing  in  tho 
form  of  their  feet,  the  toes  of  which  are  joined  or  bound  up 
tc^etlier  in  two  packets  or  bundles  opposed  to  each  other— 
in  their  shagrecn-like  skin — in  their  prehensile  tail — and 
in  their  extensile  and  retractile  vermiform  tongue. 

Organization,  Skeleton. — Tho  more  .>‘trikiiig  peculiarities 
consist  in  tlio  elevated  and  pyramidal  form  of  ino  occiput, 
the  absence  of  a true  iternum,  and  in  certain  apophyses  of 
the  vertebral  column,  especially  about  tho  tail,  where  they 
arc  placed  en  chevron,  so  as  to  leave  at  their  base  a space 
where  the  caudal  artery,  a prolongation  of  the  {iclvic,  is  pro- 
tected somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  tho  spinal  chord  is  by 
the  bony  case  above  it,  when  the  prehensile  tail  would 
otlierwiso  subject  it  to  pressure  in  grasping  boughs  of  trees 
or  other  solid  bodies  with  its  lower  surface.  The  transverse 
apophyses  of  the  tail  arc  but  little  developed.  The  glenoid 
cavity  is  supported  upon  u short  pedicle.  Tho  majority  of 
saurians  have  eight  cervical  TcrtcbrsD»  but  tho  chameleon^ 
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btve  only  Aro.  The  first  ribs  ere  joined  to  (bo  roesiul  lino, 
vhich  performs  the  office  of  a »termiiD,  and  the  folIoA'iiiK 
ribs  are  united  to  each  other  by  their  cartila^iluxis  prulon^a- 
tmnii  towards  iho  mesiul  line  of  the  U-lIy,  as  to  pruicci 
the  abdoiocn  by  an  entiru  bony  circle.  7'hcrc  uru,  ha 
SclmeUler  has  oli^crved,  hut  two  sliouldcr'honcs,  of  uluch 
the  coracoi'il  is  very  .Miiall,  the  clavicle  l>cinu  eiuiicly  ab- 
sent. Cuvier  remarked  the  sintruliir  diii]H>sitiun  of  the 
wrist.  The  two  eurpal  bones  whidi  come  next  t<i  those  of 
the  fore^ann  aru  articulated  upon  one  lai^^r  centrul  piiHc. 
which  receives  iho  Iho  bones  which  corri>iH>ml  to  the  me- 
tacarpal, three  of  those  bein}!  for  the  cMeraal  Iocs  uml  two 
for  (he  interna),  thus  fbrmiiit;  two  op|>o^ablc  prehensile  in* 
strunicnts*  the  two  bundles  bcin;;  bo'.ni'l  up  m the  mte^u* 
iiicnti  and  sliiii  to  the  very  claws.  In  tlic  p^/rts,  the  iV/ii 
are  lone  and  slender  and  directed  towards  the  <acru//i.  with 
which  they  partially  unite,  but  ore  prolong'd  by  a curtilage. 
The  hind  as  well  os  (he  foro  toes  are  five,  and  disposed  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  anterior  extremities.  The 
trunk,  whiclt  has  a compressed  appearniu-e.  in  mounted  lii^h 
on  the  lefts,  forming  an  exception  to  the  majority  of  reptdes. 
whoso  belly  touches  Uic  ground. 


Organs  af  resp/ro/ton.— Cuvier  ooservi'S  that  their  lung 
is  so  large  that,  when  it  is  (Uk-d  with  air,  it  imparts  a trans- 
parency to  the  body,  which  made  the  antients  say  that  it 
liveil  ufton  air.  and  he  inclined  to  think  that  to  its  size  the 
chameleon  owed  the  pni|)crty  of  ohaiigiiig  its  colour;  but 
with  regard  to  this  lust  speculation  he  was  in  error,  as  we 
shall  prcaontly  see. 

Organs  of  nuirilion  and  digestion. — Tlio  teeth,  a«  in  the 
great  majority  of  saurians,  have  no  true  roots  : their  crowns, 
whicl)  arc  trilohatcd*,  seem  to  )>o  soldered  as  it  were  upon 
the  edge  of  the  upper  border  of  a groove  hollowed  in  the 
maxillary  bone  ; they  nre  connected  to  the  o.<>soous  portion 
and  also  to  each  other,  so  os  to  present  the  appearance  of 
an  enamelled  and  denticulated  portion  of  tiie  edge  of  the 
bone.  But  it  is  the  vermiform  extensile  and  retractile 
tongue  which  is  the  chief  organ  for  taking  the  insects  on 
whirli  the  chameleon  lives.  By  a curious  mechanism, 
of  which  the  os  AyoVifef  (tongue-bone)  is  a principal  agent, 
the  chameleon  can  protrmlethis  cylindrical  tongue,  which  is 
terminated  by  n dilated  and  somewhat  tubular  tip  covered  , 
with  a glutinous  secretion,  from  the  sheath  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  mouth,  where  the  whole  of  the  tongue,  w ith  the  ' 
exception  of  the  dilated  tip,  remains  when  at  rest,  to  the 
length  of  six  inches.  'When  (he  chaiiieleon  is  about  to  seize 
an  insect  it  rolls  round  its  extraordinary  eyeballs  so  as  to 
bring  thorn  to  bear  on  the  devoted  objv-ct ; as  soon  as  it  arrives 
within  range  of  the  tongue  that  organ  is  projected  with  un- 
erring precision  and  returns  into  the  mouth  w ith  the  prey 
adhering  to  the  viscous  tip.  Some  w riters  speak  of  the  won- 
derful celerity  with  which  this  feat  is  perfomiod,  and  it  cer- 
tainly forms  a strong  contrast  to  the  other  almost  ridicu- 
lously slow  motions  of  the  animal.  We  have  never  seen 
chameleons  take  a tly,  but  wc  have  often  seen  them  catch 
meal-worms : and  the  operation,  tliough  comparatively  ra- 
pid, was  not  remarkabto  for  its  quickiioss,  but  done  wiiii  an 
air  of  deliberation,  and  so  that  the  projection  and  retraction  ' 
of  (ho  tongue  could  be  very  distinctly  followed  w ith  the  eye.  | 
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There  is  not  much  difference  between  the  cNupnogtis  and 
stomach,  which  latter  is  small  und  bent  bank  upon  itself. 
'I'hcru  is  no  true  pylorus,  although  there  exists,  at  the  {Ktint 
w here  It  bhuuhl  be,  a sort  of  contraction  in  the  membranes, 
which  are  there  thickened. 

Organs  of  iknse.  Touch. — On  the  under  sarlacc  of  the 
tail  uud  tuvs  are  granulated  probably  fur  the  pur- 

{K>sc  of  convewng  to  the  sens>/riuni  the  nature  of  the  body 
grasped.  '1  he  tongue  must  have  a considerable  share  of 
itie  sL’iiru  of  (nucA;  whether  it  has  any  high  {icrception  of 
that  of  (fti/c  may  be  doubted.  Smell. — Most  probalilv  not 
ucute  : llic  external  orifices  of  the  noj^inls  are  more  lateral, 
and  con&c()uenUy  wider  apart  than  in  most  of  the  other 
Miuriaiis.  There  is  no  visible  external  car,  but 

an  inieinul  cavity  not  much  develo))cd  in  the  bonc.s  uf  the 
Sides  of  the  skull,  comiuunicaiing  with  the  throat,  and 
covered  exicrtmlly  by  the  common  integuments.  Sight.^ 
The  eves  of  the  chameleon  are  remarkable  objects ; large 
projecting,  and  almost  entirely  covered  with  the  shagrecii- 
iiku  skin,  with  the  exception  of  a small  aperture  oppo^ito  to 
the  pupil:  their  motions  arc  completely  independent  of  each 
other.  It  adds  to  the  strange  and  grotcs<|Ue  appearance  of 
thiH  crv>ature,  to  see  it  roll  one  of  its  eyc-globes  backwards, 
w hile  the  other  is  directed  forwards,  as  if  making  (wo  dis- 
tinct survevs  at  one  time.  Its  sight  must  bo  acute,  froiu 
tbe  unerring  certainty  with  which  it  marks  and  strikes  its 
prey. 

Uejtroduction. — By  means  of  eggs,  which  are  numerous  at 
each  deposit,  oval,  and  enveloped  in  a white,  tough,  purdi- 
ment-liko  skin. 

liabtls,  — The  chameleons  spend  (heir  lives  in  trees, 

for  clinging  to  the  branches  of  which  their  organization  is 
admirably  adapted.  There  they  lie  in  wait  for  the  insects 
which  may  come  within  their  reach ; and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that,  in  such  situations,  their  faculty  of  changing  tiiuir 
colour  becomes  highly  impnriant  in  aiding  them  to  cunceiil 
themselves.  Of  (his  faculty,  concerning  which  so  mucli  has 
been  written  and  said,  we  shall  presently  treat.  The  powers 
of  ab-tiiicnce  possessed  by  this  singular  race  are  very  great, 
and  hence  moat  probably  an>se  the  old  fable  of  their  living 
on  air,  which  was  for  a long  time  considered  to  he  * the  cha- 
meleon's dish.’  We  kept  one  for  upwards  of  six  weeks, 
and  during  all  that  time  it  never,  as  far  as  we  could  observe, 
took  any  sustenance,  though  meal-worms,  and  other  insects 
were  procureil  for  it.  Notwrithstanding  this  fust,  it  did  not 
apiteiir  to  fall  away  much.  It  would  (lx  itself  by  the  feet 
und  tail  to  the  bars  of  the  fender  and  there  remain  motion- 
le.ss,  apparently  enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  fire  fur  hours 
together.  Its  motions  were  excessively  slow.  It  was  a 
leniule,  and  died  aAer  laying  a great  number  of  eggs.  Has- 
selquist  describes  one,  that  he  kept  for  near  a iiiontb,  as 
climbing  up  and  down  the  bars  of  its  cage  in  a very  lively 
manner. 

TJiat  the  chameleon  was  known  to  the  antients  there  is  no 
doubt.  It  was  the  of  the  Greeks  und  the  c/iu- 

mefiUo  of  the  Latins.  Aristotle's  history  of  the  animal 
proves  the  acute  observation  of  (hat  great  zoologist,  fur  he 
notices  the  peculiarities  of  the  aniinnl,  the  absence  of  a 
sternum,  the  disposition  of  the  ribs,  the  mechanism  of  the 
tail,  the  motinii  of  (he  eyes,  the  Itx’s  bound  up  in  upjvustiblc 
bundles,  &c.  S:c.,  though  he  is  not  entirely  correct  in  sonic 
points,  ifiist.  Anitn.,  book  'J,  ch.  xi.)  Pliny  {^Hist. 
lib.  viii.,  c.  .I'l)  mentions  It,  but  his  account  is  for  the  mn-.t 
part  a compilation  from  Aristotle. 

P'.trer  of  cAan^r^f>j/o«r.— Passing  by  the  eariicr  state- 
ments of  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  wo  hhull 
commence  with  the  details  of  modern  tunes.  Wood,  in  las 
‘ Zoography,'  gives  the  following  translation  of  the  acc-ouat 
given  by  the  French  academicians  uf  this  phenomenon  ; 
'The  colour  of  all  the  eminences  of  our  chameleon  when  it 
vvns  at  rest,  in  the  shade,  und  had  continued  a lung  time  un- 
disturbed, was  n bluish  grey.  except  under  liic  feel,  where 
It  was  white  inclining  to  vellow  ; and  the  iiiti4~vul»  of  ti  e 
granules  of  the  skin  were  of  a pule  and  yellowish  red.  'I'his 
grey,  which  coloured  all  the  parts  cxposnl  to  the  light, 
changed  when  in  tlie  sun:  and  nil  the  places  of  its  bixly 
which  were  illuminated,  instead  of  tlicir  bluish  colour,  1«- 
came  of  a brownish  grey,  inclining  to  ininime.  The  rest  of 
the  skin  whicli  was  not  illuminated  by  the  sun  changed  lU 
grey  into  several  brisk  and  shining  colours,  forming  sjn'l* 
about  half  a finger's  breadth,  reaching  from  the  crest  of  the 
spine  to  the  middle  of  the  hark;  others  appeorc<l  on  the 
rms,  foro  legs,  and  tdl.  All  theso  spots  were  of  au  Isabulla 
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eolour,  ihrotgh  the  mixture  of  a pale  yellow  with  which  the 
granules  were  tinged,  and  of  a bright  red,  which  i»  the  colour 
of  the  bottom  of  the  skin  which  is  visible  Wtween  the  gra- 
nules ; the  rest  of  the  skin  not  enlightened  by  the  sim,  and 
which  was  of  a paler  grey  than  ordinary,  resembled  a cloth 
made  of  mixed  wool ; some  of  the  granules  being  greenish, 
others  of  a miniine  grey,  and  others  of  the  usual  bluUii 
grey,  the  ground  remaining  as  before.  When  the  sun  did 
not  shine,  the  first  grey  ap)ieare<l  again  by  lutle  and  little, 
and  spread  itself  all  over  the  l>ody,  except  under  the  feel, 
which  continued  of  the  same  colour,  but  a little  browner: 
and  when,  being  in  this  state,  some  of  the  company  handled 
it,  there  immodiutcly  appeared  on  its  shoulders  and  fore  legs 
several  very  blackish  s|iots,  about  iho  size  of  a finger  nail, 
and  w hich  did  not  take  place  when  it  was  handled  by  those 
who  usually  took  care  of  iU  Sometimes  it  was  markctl  with 
brown  spots,  which  inclined  towards  green.  We  afterwartls 
wrapped  it  up  in  a linen  cloth,  where  having  been  two  or 
throe  minutes,  wc  took  it  out  whitish;  but  not  so  white  as 
that  of  which  Aldrovandus  s)>cak6.  which  was  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguinheil  from  the  linen  on  which  it  was  laid.  Ours, 
which  had  only  changed  its  ordinary  grey  into  a polo  one, 
after  having  kept  this  colour  some  time,  lost  it  insensibly. 
Ttiis  experiment  made  us  question  the  truth  of  the  cha- 
meleon's taking  all  colours  but  white,  us  Theophrastus  and 
Plutarch  report,  for  ours  seemed  to  liavo  such  a disposition 
to  retain  this  colour,  that  it  grew  pale  every  night,  and 
when  dead  it  bad  more  white  than  any  other  colour;  nor 
did  we  find  that  it  changed  colour  all  over  the  body  as  Aris- 
totle reports ; for  when  it  takes  other  colours  than  grey,  and 
<lisguiscs  itself  to  appear  m masquerade,  as  /Blian  plea- 
santly says,  it  covers  only  certain  parts  of  the  IxmW  witli 
them.  llasUy.  to  conclude  iho  experiments  relative  to  the 
colours  which  the  chantelcon  can  take,  it  was  laid  on  sub- 
stances of  various  colours  ami  wrapped  up  therein : but  it 
took  not  them  as  it  had  done  the  white,  and  it  took  that 
only  the  first  lime  the  experiment  was  made,  though  it  was 
repealed  several  times  on  diiferent  days.  In  making  these 
experiments,  we  observed  that  there  were  a grout  many 
pluc  js  of  Its  skin  which  grew  brown,  but  very  little*  at 
a time;  to  bo  certain  of  which,  wo  marked  with  small 
spucks  of  ink  those  granules  which  to  us  appeared  whitest 
in  its  pale  state,  and  we  always  found  that  when  it  grew 
brownest  and  its  skin'  spotted,  those  grains  which  we  had 
marked  were  always  less  brown  than  the  rest.' 

Tim  details  of  this  experiment  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  reading  the  interesting  memoir  of  Mr.  Edwards,  to 
wiiich  the  reader  is  afterwanls  referred. 

Hnsselquist  thought  that  the  changes  of  colour  depended 
on  a kind  of  disease,  more  especially  a sort  of  jaundice  to 
which  the  animal  was  subject,  particularly  when  it  was  put 
in  a rage. 

M.  d'  Obsonville  thought  that  he  bad  discovered  the  secret 
in  (lie  blood.  He  considered  that  the  change  of  colour  de- 
)>ended  upon  a mixture  of  blue  and  yellow,  whence  the  differ* 
ent  Khmles  of  green  were  derived,  and  these  colours  he 
obtains  from  the  blood  and  the  blood-vessels.  Thus  he  says 
that  the  blood  is  of  a violet  blue,  and  will  retain  its  colour  on 
linen  or  paper  for  some  minutes  if  previously  ttaepod  in  a 
solution  of  alum,  and  that  the  coats  of  the  vessels  are  yellow 
both  in  their  trunks  and  branches ; consequently,  he  argues, 
the  mixture  of  the  two  will  proiiuco  green.  He  furihor 
traces  the  change  of  colour  to  the  passions  of  the  animal. 
When,  he  obsen'es,  a healthy  chameleon  is  provokod,  the 
circulation  is  ac^olurated,  the  vessels  that  are  spread  over 
iho  skin  are  distended,  and  a superficial  blue  green  colour 
is  produced.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  animal  is  im* 
prisoned,  impoverished,  and  deprived  of  free  air,  the  circu- 
lation becomes  languid,  the  vessels  are  not  filled,  the  colour 
of  their  coals  prevails,  and  the  chameleon  changes  to  a yel- 
low green,  which  lasts  during  its  confinement. 

Mr.  Barrow  (J/rican  Travels)  declares,  that  previously  to 
the  chameleon's  assuming  a change  of  colour,  it  makes  a long 
insmration.  the  body  swelling  out  to  twice  iU  usual  sise, 
aud  os  this  intiation  subsides,  the  change  of  colour  gra- 
dually takes  place ; the  only  permanent  marks  being  two 
small  dark  lines  passing  along  the  sides.  Mr.  Wood  con* 
ceives  from  this  account,  that  the  animal  is  principally  in- 
debted for  these  varied  tints  to  the  influence  of  oxygen. 

Mr.  Spittal  also  regards  these  changes  as  connected  with 
Uiu  state  of  the  luntts ; and  Mr.  Houston  considers  tliis  phe- 
nomenon os  dependent  on  the  turgeseney  of  the  skin. 

Not  to  go  farther  into  the  numerous  treatises  and  memoirs 


which  havo  been  publiahcd  on  this  intricate  sulyect,  without 
arriving  at  a just  conclusion,  wc  refer  to  thorondusion  of  the 
able  and  interesting  paper  of  Mr.  Milne  Edwards,  lor  whobo 
acuteness  tbc  s<jluuun  of  this  puzzling  phenomenon  was 
re»orvc<l.  It  appeared  in  the  * Aimalett  do.t  Sciences  Natu- 
relles'  for  January,  IbJ  I,  and  is  translated  in  the  seventeenth 
YoUmio  of  the  ‘ Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,' 
p.  .113.  The  steps  by  which  he  first  overthrew  the  rtTcived 
theories  on  the  subject,  and  then  arrived  at  a knowletlge  of 
the  cause  of  the  change  of  colour,  arc  mi  clearly  stated,  that 
wc  rcvomineiid  our  iradevs  to  sludy  the  whole  memoir,  the 
icifiihs  of  which  only  we  give  here. 

1.  That  (lie  change  in  the  colour  of  chameleons  docs  not 
depend  osieuUally  cither  on  the  more  or  IcbS  considerable 
swelling  of  their  bodies,  or  tbc  changes  which  might  hence 
result  to  the  condition  of  their  blood  or  circulation  ; nor  does 
it  depouil  on  the  greater  or  less  distance  which  may  exist 
between  tbc  several  cutaneous  tubercles  ; although  it  U not 
to  bo  denied  that  these  circumstances  probably  cxorciso 
some  inlluencc  upon  the  pbenomenun. 

2.  That  (here  exists  in  the  skin  of  these  animals  two 
layers  of  membranous  pigment,  placed  the  one  above  the 
other,  but  disponed  in  suen  a way  as  to  appear  simultane- 
ously under  ibe  cuticle,  and  sumetimes  in  such  a manner 
that  the  one  may  hide  the  other. 

3.  That  every  thing  remarkable  in  the  changes  of  colour 
that  manifest  themselves  in  (ho  chameleon  may  bo  ex- 
plained by  the  appearance  of  the  pigment  of  the  deeper  layer 
to  an  extent  more  or  less  considerable,  in  the  midst  of  tho 
pigment  of  the  superficial  layer  ; or  from  iU  disappearance 
beneath  this  layer. 

4.  That  these  displacements  of  the  deeper  pigment  do  in 
reality  <i(Tur ; and  it  is  a probable  consequence  that  the 
chameleon  s colour  changes  during  life,  and  may  continue  to 
change  even  after  de;\tli. 

i.  That  there  exists  a close  analogy  between  the  mecha- 
nism by  the  help  of  which  the  changes  of  colour  appear  to 
take  place  in  these  reptiles,  and  that  which  determines  the 
successive  appearance  and  disappearance  of  coloured  spots 
in  the  mantles  of  several  of  the  ceplialo|iods. 

Geograj>hical  Jislnbution.  Warm  climates  of  the  old 
world,  South  of  Spain,  Africa,  East  Indies.  Isles  of  Sechelles. 
n>mrlK>n.  France,  Moluccas,  Mailagiucar  (where  it  is  said 
that  there  arc  seven  of  the  species  which  belong  to  Africa), 
Fernando  Po.  and  Now  South  Wales. 

Spticies.  Thu  family  coiisiats  but  of  one  genus.  Chama- 
leo.  but  there  are  several  species.  We  select  CMamaleo 
vulgaris  as  an  example.  Lo<‘alities,  Africa  and  India. 
Egjpt,  Barbary  and  South  of  Spaiii.Curter.  Central  Africa. 
Col.  Dejikam.  India,  Cen.  Hardwicks.  Tripoli,  A/r.  J?ff- 
chie.  Egypt.  Groffroy. 

See  General  Uardwicke's  and  Mr.  Gray's  paper  on  the  aau- 
rinn  rcptilesof  India  in  the  Zoological  Journal,  vol.  iii,  p.  931, 
where  it  is  observed  that  the  teeth  aro  rarely  (as  they  aro 
described  to  be  by  Cuvier)  slightly  thrcc-lobed.  * When  the 
animal  is  alive  and  in  health,  tho  angles  of  the  occipital  py- 
ramid and  the  linos  on  the  side  of  the  face  arc  completely 
obliterated.  It  is  distinguished  from  a species  from  Central 
Africa,  by  the  occipital  keel  extunding  to  the  centre  of  the 
eye,  by  the  back  of  the  hoarl  being  only  slightly  lobed,  and 
by  the  frontal  scales  being  tubercular.* 


daced  the  Chameleon— be  seems  to  havo  been  aware  of 
lut  one  spociet— in  hisexteuive  genus  Laeerta,  under 
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which  and  Draco,  he  arranpc<l  all  iho  saurians  known  lo 
him.  Oppel  (ISll)  placed  the  chameleons  in  his  tbinl  f:»- 
inily,  the Merreui  (1820)  formed  for  them  his 
fifth  tribe,  the  Prenrtentia.  De  Blainville  (1822)  arranged 
them  aroonp  his  .-tgamoiHfi  AnormauT.  I^lreille  (I82i) 
matle  them  the  fourth  and  la^t  family,  immediately  following 
his  Geckntians  of  his  second  onler  of  scaly  reptiles,  Le«  La- 
certi/ormet  (lizard-shaped).  Mr.  Gray,  who  has  contributed 
some  new  s|>ccies,  divided  (1825,  1831)  the  saurians,  pro- 
perly so  call<^.  into  five  families  of  (wo  sections,  plocinp  the 
ChaiinrUonidte  as  the  last  family  of  the  second,  next  to  the 
Larertinid<e.  Fitzinpvr  (1826)  arranpes  them  under  his 
second  tribe,  Sfiuammata,  of  which  they  arc  the  second  fa- 
mily between  the  Gccknt  or  AfralahfAihdet,  and  the  Pneus- 
Iniiirs.  Cuvier  ( 1 829. 2nd  vol.  of  lost  edition  of  Rdpne  Animali 
arranges  them  as  his  fifth  family  uf  saurians  between  the 
Gerkos  and  the  Shinrk».  Wapler  (1830)  places  them  ns  the 
first  subdivision,  the  Acrfidonttn,  of  his  fourth  tribe,  Theco- 
glossi*,  of  his  tliinl  order,  TAe  Lirards.  Wiegmann  (lS3t) 
who.  as  well  as  AVapler,  makes  the  structure  of  the  tongue 
nn  important  element  in  his  classification  of  (his  branch, 
arranges  them  in  the  second  scries,  Pfiiptho^naxi-i-  of  lus 
sernn«l  sub-order  Squammati.  IXirafTil  and  Bihron.  in  the 
nrrangement  proposeil  by  them  (1835),  consider  the  charae- 
le<jns  and  the  geckos  as  two  groups  absolutely  anormal, 
and  name  the  former  Camelconi^n*  or  Chvhpmiet,  the  lat- 
ter name  being  derived  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of 
their  claws  to  a pair  of  pincers. 

Thoie  who  would  wish  to  go  further  into  the  history  nnd 
structure  of  this  extraordinary  family  may  consult  the  works 
of  the  following  authors,  in  addition  to  those  above  alludetl 
to  : — Gesner,  PorrauU.  Daudin,  I.Aurenli.  Laccpwle,  Brong- 
niart,  Vallisnieri,  TitHlemann.  \‘andcr  Iloeven.  Bruyn, 
Frcntzcl,  Goddard,  llopfer,  Hussein,  Kaalund,  Kirchcr, 
M.ajor,  Meyer,  Oken,  Parsons,  Voigt. 

CHAMOIS.  [AyTRLOPB,  Group  xiv.  Species  -18.] 

CHAMOMILK.  [Anthp.mis.] 

CH  AMOND.  ST.,  a town  in  the  department  of  I»irc  in 
France,  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Gicr,  a tributary  o( 
the  Rhone,  and  on  the  road  between  the  great  manufHciur- 
ing  towns  of  Lyon  and  St.  Etienne,  25  or  2G  miles  from  Lyon 
and  about  7 from  St.  Etienne  : it  is  in  45^  P N.  iat.  and 
30^  K.  long. 

The  population  of  St.  diamond  in  1832  w'as  7475  ; the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  various  branches  of  the  silk 
manufacture,  especially  in  making  ribands  and  laces,  of 
which  there  arc  more  than  thirty  manufactories.  In  the 
suburb  of  St-  Julien  aro  some  considcruhle  iron  works. 
The  town  has  a handsome  church,  a filacc  or  srjviare  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  forming  a promenade,  and  baths.  In  the 
environs  aro  some  vestiges  of  Roman  nntiquilies.  In  the 
neighbourho>)d  there  are  extensive  coal-pits,  and  quarries  of 
Slone  for  building. 

CHAMOUNY.  or  CHAMONIX,  an  Alpine  valley  in 
Savoy,  nt  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  runs  north-cast  ami 
south-west,  being  in  length  nliout  thirteen  miles,  and 
about  two  in  breadth:  it  is  watered  by  the  Arve,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  Ol  tie  Balme.  at  the  north-east 
extremity  of  the  valley.  Tlio  Arve  is  joined  in  the 
middle  of  the  valley  by  the  Arveron,  which  issues  out.ofihe 
gUtciernf  Montanvert.  The  valley  is  houndctl  to  the  east 
and  south-east  by  the  great  chain  of  tUo  Ptmnino  Alps, 
which  divtile.s  this  part  of  Savoy  from  the  Val  d -Vosta  in 
PkNjmonI,  forming  a succession  of  lofty  peaks,  calletl 
Aiguilles  (Needles),  covcretl  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
known  by  the  names  of  Aiguilles  do  Tour.  Argent  icre.  Verle, 
i)ru.  Aiguille  du  Midi,  and  lastly  ISTont  Blanc,  which  rears 
itself  high  above  the  rest,  at  the  soulh.west  extremity  of 
the  valley.  The  cleDs  lietwcpn  these  different  mountains 
are  the  rcccptacic.s  of  extensive  glaciers,  which  slope  down 
ti»  the  very  edge  of  the  fields  of  the  valley  of  Charaouny. 
The  principal  one,  called  I.a  Mer  dc  Glace,  spreads  itself 
between  two  parallel  masses  of  the  great  chain,  formed  by 
the  O^ant  ami  lorasso  on  one  side,  and  the  Dni,  Monlan- 
vert,  Cliarnioz,  and  Aiguille  du  Midi  on  the  oilier.  Tlie 
length  of  this  icy  sea  is  about  six  miles,  nnd  its  greatest 
breadth  al»o«t  two  miles.  A hnnch  of  it  slopes  down 
through  an  opening  l)ctween  the  Dru  and  the  Montanvert 
tfjwanls  the  valley  of  Charoauny.  On  the  west  side,  tlie 
valley  of  Chainouny  is  bounded  by  the  Brevent,  8000  foot 
high,  which  is  an  offset  of  the  group  of  the  Buct,  the  sum- 
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mil  of  which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  which  eli- 
vide*  the  valley  of  the  Arve  from  that  of  the  (riffro.  Tr:i- 
vellors  who  are  goo'l  mountain  pedestrians  ascend  the  Biv- 
vent,  from  which  there  is  a magnificent  view  of  the  great 
chain  opposite,  with  all  iu  peakif  and  glaciers,  os  well  as  uf 
the  group  of  the  Buct  towards  the  north,  and  of  the  other 
mountains  of  the  interior  of  Savoy.  Others,  without  ascend- 
ing to  the  summit  of  the  Brevent,  content  themselves  with 
riding  on  mules  up  a steep  zigzag  to  the  Croix  de  la  Flo- 
gore,  a station  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  from  which  the 
view  of  the  opix>sito  chain  is  also  remarkably  good.  The 
view  from  the  I^Uom  of  the  valley  itself  is  too  confined  (the 
mountains  rising  abruplly  like  walls  above  it)  to  give  a just 
idea  of  the  extent  and  height  of  that  great  moss  of  Ali>8. 
The  Montanvert  is  ascended  on  mules,  and  thus  the  se.v  of 
icc  may  l>e  readied,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  excursion  is 
not  without  some  risk,  on  account  of  the  numerous  crevices 
in  the  icc,  which  arc  of  unfathomable  depth  ; strangers  who 
venture  on  tho  glaciers  sliould  trust  implicitly  (u  their 
guides.  Some  adventurous  travellers,  and  two  English 
Imlies  among  the  rest,  have  of  late  years  crossed  the  sea  of 
icc.  and  then  ascending  the  Cul  du  Gcant,  10,000  feci, 
descended  to  (jormayeur,  in  the  Val  d'Aosta. 

Tho  i*oad  from  Geneva  to  Cbamouny  follows  the  cour.so 
of  the  Arve  by  Bonneville,  Cluse,  St,  Martin,  Clicde,  and 
SeiToz.  TIic  approach  to  the  valley  of  Charaouny  from  St. 
Marlin  is  nearly  as  interesting  as  the  valley  itself.  The 
cascade  and  little  lake  of  Chede,  and  the  scenery  about  Ser- 
vos, are  remarkably  fine.  Travellers  put  up  at  the  Prieur^, 
which  is  the  principal  village  in  the  valley  of  Cliamouuy, 
and  contains  two  very  go^  inns,  where  one  meets  with 
numennis  company  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Each  party 
of  travellers  engage  a guide,  with  mules ; the  pay  of  a 
guide  is  fixed  at  hix  francs  a day,  and  as  much  for  each 
mule.  The  guides  are  generallv  very  civil  and  trustworthy  ; 
they  are  all  tried  men.  and  are  licensed  by  the  local  autho- 
rities. From  Charaouny  one  may.  without  retracing  bis 
Steps  back  to  Geneva,  proceed  to  Martigny  in  the  Valais, 
on  the  high  road  from  Geneva  to  tho  Simplon.  Two  paths 
practicable  for  mules  lead  to  Martigny ; tho  most  arduous  is 
over  the  Col  dc  Balme.  7200  feet  aliove  the  sea,  into  the 
, valley  of  Trient,  in  the  Valais.  The  other  paili  leads  through 
the  secluded  valley  called  Valorsine,  and  then  over  TPtc 
Noire,  likewise  to  Trient.  From  Trient  the  path  leads  over 
the  mountain  called  La  Forclaz.  from  which  there  is  a fine 
view  of  the  lower  Valais  and  the  opposite  chain  of  Alps  in 
the  Obcrland.  and  then  to  Mariiguy.  The  journey  from 
Chammmy  to  Martigny  is  easily  made  in  one  day. 

Besides  Le  Prieure,  which  derives  its  name  from  a former 
Convent  of  Benefliclines.  founded  in  1099,  tho  valley  of 
Chamouny  has  several  other  villages  or  hamlets,  such  as 
La  Tour,  ArgeiUidrc,  I-cs  Pri^s,  Bossons.  Ouches,  &c.  Tho 
whole  valley  contains  about  2700  inbabttanis.and  is  divided 
into  four  parishes.  {Cafendario  Sardo,  1825.)  It  pmduces 
some  barley  and  oats,  but  the  cliief  jiroporty  ufthc  inhabit- 
ants consists  in  cattle ; very  good  honey  is  also  got  here. 
From  one  to  tw'o  thousand  strangers  visit  this  valley  eterj' 
summer,  and  their  expenditure  forms  an  important  addition 
lo  the  income  of  tho  natives.  At  the  Prieur^  are  collec- 
tions of  minerals,  crystals,  amethysts,  topazes,  and  other  fine 
stones,  which  arc  found  in  the  raouiitains.  The  village  of 
llic  Prieur^  is,  according  lo  Saussure,  33  Jf>  feet  above  the 
sea,  80  that  the  perpendicular  height  of  Mont  Bl.inc  above 
the  level  of  the  valley  is  1 2.366  feet,  an  elevation  greater  than 
that  of  the  Chimboraip)  and  other  summits  uf  the  Andis 
above  the  plains  immediately  below  them.  Owing  however 
to  the  vast  buttresses  which  Mont  Blanc  throws  out  towards 
the  valley  of  Charaouny,  its  height  docs  not  strike  so  much 
on  this  side  as  on  its  south  or  Italian  side,  towards  tho 
narrow  valley  called  Allfo  Blanche  and  Val  d’Entreves, 
where  it  rises  more  abruplly,  and  in  a single  mass.  A path 
branching  out  of  the  road  from  Geneva  to  Cbamouny,  av 
Satlenchc,  nnd  passing  by  St.  Gervais  and  Ontamincs, 
over  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  leads  by 
the  Alice  Blanche  and  the  Val  d’Entrevi-s  lo  Cormayeur, 
in  the  V'al  d'Aosta;  but  the  excursion  is  laborious  nnd'  not 
without  danger,  except  in  the  very  middle  of  summer  and 
in  very  fine  weather. 

llie  valley  of  Chamouny  was  not  frequented  by  traveller* 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Saussure 
Dc'Iuc,  and  above  all  Bourrit,  made  its  l^auties  known,  as 
well  as  its  advantages,  as  a station  from  which  to  explore 
the  group  of  Mom  Blauc,  In  one  respeet  the  valley  of 
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Chatnminr  i»  inferior  to  the  other  Alpine  rallcrii  of  the  Ber- 
nese Oln^rlainl  an<l  other  part-<  of  central  .Switzerland  ; it 
hiiH  no  waterfalls,  but  there  is  a stillness  in  its  scenery  which 
adds  to  its  imposin';  effect. 

CHAMP,  a valuable  kind  of  timber,  produced  in  the 
East  Indies  bv  Miiijnolia  exceUa. 

CHAMP  1)R  MARS.  [Paris.] 

CHAMP.AGNK,  one  of  the  provinces  of  France,  import- 
ant from  its  extent  and  intereslinu  from  the  former  trrcal- 
lU'ss  of  its  feudal  lonls.  It  was  boundcsl  on  the  N.  by 
Luxembourg;  and  Namur,  distnoU  of  the  I.ow  Countries  ; on 
the  K.  by  the  Barrois  and  other  parts  of  Lorraine  ; on  the 
S.E.  by  Franohe  Comte ; on  the  S.  by  Bourgogne ; on  the 
S.W.  by  the  Gatinois  (a  district  partly  included  in  Orlfa- 
hois  and  partly  in  the  Isle  of  France) : on  the  W.  and  N.  VV, 
by  Brie  Fran9>ise  and  other  parts  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
by  Picurdie.  lUs  greatest  length  from  N.  by  W.  to  S.  by 
E.  was  nearly  20U  miles  : its  greatest  breadth,  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  above,  al>out  150  miles.  It  was  sulxli- 
vided  into  eight  districts,  viz. : Rulhclois  in  the  N.,  in- 
cluding the  towns  of  Kclhel.  population  65S5 ; and  Mezi^res, 
.'17.17:  and  extending  to  Givet  and  Charlcmont,  4092.  Brie 
Chumpenoisc,  including  Mcaux,  848 1 ; and  Provins,  5665.  on 
tho  W. ; Senonois,  including  Sens,  9267;  Joigny,  4700; 
and  Tonnerre,  3773  ; on  the  S. : Bassigny.  including  Chau- 
mont,  6104  and  I^angrcs,  5960 ; on  tho  S.E. : V'allage,  in- 
•'hiding  Joinville,  3015 ; and  Pertois,  including  Vitry  Lc 
Francois,  6976;  and  Suinto  MenehouM  2933;  on  the  E. : 
and  Charopagiie  Proper,  including  Epernay,  5318;  Chd- 
lons  12,413:  and  Troyes  2.1,749:  and  Remois,  including 
Heims.  3597.  in  the  centre.  The  ]x>pulation  of  the  above 
towns  is  from  the  census  of  1832,  except  that  of  Sainto ; 
Menehould,  which  is  from  that  of  1826.  ! 

The  greater  part  of  Champagne  is  comprehended  in  tho 
basin  of  the  Seine,  by  which,  and  by  its  tributaries,  the 
Marne,  the  Aube,  and  tho  Yonne,  it  is  watered.  To  these 
rivers  we  may  add  the  Aisne  (a  feeder  of  the  Oise),  with  its 
tributaries  the  Suippe  and  the  V51e,  the  Arman^on,  and 
the  Sernin,  feeders  of  the  V'onnc;  and  the  Meuse,  which 
waters  the  north-eastern  and  northern  parts.  Tlic  Seine, ' 
Aube,  Marne,  Aisne,  Yonne,  and  Meuso  are  navigable.  , 

Champagne,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a flat  country ; the  ele- 
vations are  few  and  inixmsiderable.  The  sod  varies  consi- 
derably ; part  of  it  is  barren,  producing  only  oats,  rye,  and 
buckwheat,  and  of  these  but  inferior  crops.  Vet  on  the  whole, 
the  crops  of  grain  in  the  departments  into  which  Cham- 

gno  nas  been  divided  (Aisne,  Ardennes,  Aube.  Marne, 

aute  Marne,  and  Yonne),  exceed  considerably  the  ave-  , 
mge  produce  of  France;  and  the  wines  of  Champagne  | 
enjoy  the  highest  reputation.  Wood  abounds  in  some  i 
places,  whiio  in  others  the  inhabitants  ex|icnenco  great 
scarcity  of  that  and  of  other  building  materials.  (Dthcr 
pans  alH>und  with  pools.  Tho  whole  country  may  be  con- 
sidered as  well  stocked  with  poultry,  game,  and  fish.  There 
is  considerable  pasturage,  and  the  number  of  horsea  and 
sheep  in  the  departments  above  mentioned  exceeds  the  ave- 
rage of  the  departments  in  France.  For  further  informa- 
tion as  to  the  soil,  productions,  &c.,  of  Champagne  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  accounts  of  the  departments  already 
named. 

Hittory  <if  Cham‘pag,ne.  At  the  period  of  Ca^ar’s  in^-a- 
ston  of  .Gaul,  tliecoiintrv,  afterwards  known  ns  Champagne, 
was  divided  between  tlio  two  great  r.ices  of  the  Celt®  or 
Gain  proi>erly  so  called,  and  the  Bclg®  ; the  Matrona, 
or  Marne,  was  their  common  boundary.  Of  the  Belgic 
tribes  the  Rvnii  wero  tho  most  important,  especially  after 
their  early-furmcd  and  faithfuUy-kepi  alliance  with  tho  Ro- 
mans had  scriircd  to  them  the  patronage  of  that  powerful 
people.  The  Cal  alnuni  (sup;>o8iug  such  a people  really  to  have 
existed)  [CH.vi.nxs  sur  M aknh]  wereprobalily  a subdivision 
of  tho  Remi.  Those  tribes  gave  name  to  Reims  and  Cha- 
lons. Of  the  Celtic  race  were  the  Senones,  Iho  Tnoa-sscs, 
and  tho  Lingones.  who  have  given  name  to  the  towns  of 
Sens,  Troyes,  and  Langres.  It  is  not  clear  to  us  whether 
tho  Leuci,  who  inhabited  the  eastern  part  of  the  province, 
were  of  Celtic  or  Bolgie  race. 

In  iho  division  of  Gaul  by  the  Roman  emperors  this  dis- 
trict was  divided  between  the  provinces  of  Lugdunensis 
Prima  and  Quarta  (or  Sononia),  and  Belgica  Prima  and 
Secunda.  The  boundaries  of  the  Roman  provinces  calle<l 
Lugdunensis  or  Celtica,  and  Belgica,  are  nut  to  he  regarded 
ns  quits  coincident  with  tUo  boundaries  of  tho  CoUic  and 
Beloit  races. 


i Champagne  was  one  of  tho  parts  of  Gaul  wnich  rcmaine^l 
longest  in  the  possession  of  the  Roman  emporurs.  AOvr 
llto  Burgundians  and  Franks  had  crossed  the  Uhino  and 
acquired  sclllemgiUs  in  that  country,  and  the  south  und 
west  parts  had  been  occupied  by  the  Visigoths,  nay  even 
after  tho  Roman  empire  iUclf  had  fallen,  and  the  bst 
C®sar  of  Rome  had  beon  deposed  in  tho  person  of  Augus- 
lulus  (a.o.  476),  ,'Kgidius  and  his  son  Syagrius,  who  go- 
verned this  part  of  Gaul  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  of  the 
West,  continued  in  possession  of  their  authority  and  still 
upheld  the  Roman  name.  However,  in  466,  Syagrius  was 
defeated  by  Clovis  and  Ragnacarius,  confederaterl  princes  of 
the  Franks,  and  Champagne  became  a portion  of  iiie exten- 
sive kingdom  over  which  Clovis  reigneil.  After  tbe  death 
of  Clovis  (A.D.  511)  it  became  part  of  tho  kingdom  4^f  Aus- 
trasia,  one  of  those  into  which  the  states  acquired  and  ruteil 
by  him  were  dismembered. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  the  designation  of 
Champagne  (in  I.,ntin  Campania,  an  open  country)  was 
given  to  the  ilisincl.  We  read  in  the  antient  historians  of 
Campania  Romcne&is  (from  Komi  or  Reims)  Campania 
Catalaunensis  (frum  Catalauni  orChillons),  and  Cktmpania 
Tullcnsis  (from  Tutlum  or  Toui),  of  which  tho  la^t  must 
have  been  in  Lorraine.  It  is  in  the  works  of  Gregor)'  of 
Tours  (an  historian  of  the  Gtli  century  ) that  the  name,  an 
we  believe,  first  occurs.  We  read  of  several  dukes  of  Chara- 
jvigne  during  the  continuation  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty. 
The  last  of  these  were  of  the  family  of  Pepin  rHeristal, 
mayor  of  the  palace  of  Austrasia,  one  branch  of  whose  pos- 
terity shortly  after  aycendeil  the  throne,  and  are  known  as 
the  princes  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  The  rlisseiuions  of 
this  family  appear  to  have  brought  the  ducal  dignity  to  an 
end  before  tho  Carlovingians  ascended  the  throne. 

Under  the  Carlovingian  princes  the  great  officers  of  tho 
provinces  and  governors  of  tho  towns  contrived  in  many 
cases  to  render  their  power  hereditary ; tlieir  dependent* 
managed  to  do  the  same ; and  even  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  made  themselves  roasters  of  the  towns  whicn  were 
the  capitals  of  their  diocese.  The  archbishops  of  Reims  and 
Sens  obtained  the  chief  power  in  Champagne.  The  rise 
however  of  llio  powerful  house  of  Vermandois  repressed  tho 
ambition  of  the  prelates,  obliged  them  to  give  up  their  tem- 
poral power,  and  finally  obtained  the  pre-eminence  in  Cham- 
pagno.  In  the  early  part  of  iho  10th  century  Herbert,  or 
Heribcrt  II.,  count  of  Vermandois,  became,  according  to 
Baugier  {Mimoire^  H\ttoriiiuc$  de  la  Provinf^e  de  Cham- 
p<ijtng),  first  sovereign  and  hereditary  count  of  Champagne 
ami  Hrie.  He  appears  to  have  entitled  himself  count  of 
Troyes  and  Mcaux.  He  was  an  active  participator  in  tho 
troubles  which  marked  the  reign  of  Charles  lo  Simple, 
whom,  by  an  act  of  treachery,  he  made  his  captive.  l>'s- 
gusled  by  the  refusal  ofa  fief  which  he  had  asked  of  Raoul, 
who  succeeded  lo  the  throne  upon  the  captivity  of  Charles, 
ho  released  the  latter  ; but.  shortly  afterward*,  having  come 
to  an  accommodation  with  Raoul,  he  sent  Charles  back 
into  confinement,  in  which  ho  died  a.o.  929.  The  ambition 
of  Heribcrt  involved  him  in  new  troubles  with  Raoul  and 
with  Hugues  or  Hugh,  count  of  Paris  and  duke  of  France, 
the  most  potent  lord  of  his  time,  and  brother-in-law  of  Her- 
bert : with  this  last,  however,  Heribert  formed  an  alliance 
against  the  king  Louis  IV.  Outre  Mer.  who  was  continually 
involved  in  disputes  with  the  powerful  aristocrary  of  hi's 
kii^dom.  Herilicrt  died  A.o.  943. 

The  death  of  Heribert  seem*  to  have  been  the  signal  for 
lioslililios  on  tho  part  of  the  king,  and  of  others  who  had 
cause  of  quarrel  with  the  deceased  count.  Among  thc-io 
was  Artaud,  archbishop  of  Reims,  whom  Horibert  had  de- 
posed in  order  to  plai'o  his  son  Hugues  in  the  see.  We  find 
the  rival  claimants  to  the  archbishopric  engaging  actively  in 
these  hostilities.  The  children  of  Horibert  were  protected 
by  their  uncle  Count  Hugues  of  Paris;  and  two  of  thorn 
were  successively  count*  of  Champagne.  About  1019  the 
county  of  Champagne  ciimc,  upon  the  extinction  of  tho  male 
lino  of  Heribert,  to  Eude*.  or  CWon,  who  was  by  bis  mother's 
side  great  grandson  of  Heribert : ho  inborilwl  of  bis  faiher 
the  counties  of  Blots,  Tours,  and  Chartres.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  those  lords  of  the  greater  part  of  Champagne  boro 
as  yet  nii'i' other  title  than  that  of  Counts  of  Troyes  and 
Mcaux.  though  their  power  was  such  as  to  enable  ihein  to 
rank  among  the  great  lay  peers  of  Franco,  oven  before  tho 
union  of  Hlois.  Tours,  and  Chartro-v ; and  after  that  union 
Elides  was  able  to  enter  into  a contest  with  tho  king  of 
France,  Henry  I.,  and  lo  struggle  with  the  Emperor  Coarud 
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the  SuHc  for  tho  succession  of  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne. 
He  also  aspired  to  po«sesi4  himself  of  the  crown  of  Ix)rruine. 
These  runtesU  Mere  not  however  successful ; ami  the  death 
of  Eudes,  who  fell  in  battle  Noreroher,  1037,  fighting  against 
the  troops  of  Cothelun,  duke  of  Lorraine,  put  a stop  to  bis 
ambitious  designs. 

Vpon  the  death  of  Eudes  the  county  of  Blois  was  sena* 
rated  from  (Jhainpagnc,  his  inhcritanco  being  divulod  be- 
tween  two  of  his  sons,  Eiienno  and  Thibaut ; but  the  death 
of  the  former  reunited  the  whole  in  tho  hands  uf  Thibaut  I., 
who  hud  iiilieritcil  Blois,  and  seized  Ciiampagne,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Eudes  the  son  of  Etienne,  as  if  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  county  of  Tours,  which  he  had  been  obliged 
to  cede  to  the  count  of  Anjou.  The  death  of  Thibaut,  a.d. 
I0&9,  the  lirst  who  took  the  title  of  the  Count  of  Champagne, 
led  to  a fresh  separation  of  these  possessions,  which  were 
however.  A.D.  1 125,  re-united  in  the  person  of  Thibaut  II., 
count  uf  Blois.  The  city  of  Troyes  owes  much  of  its  im- 
jM)rinnce  to  the  favour  of  this  prince,  who  e&tablishe<l  the 
first  miniufactures  of  that  city,  and  distributed  the  waters  of 
the  Seine  throughout  the  platx*  by  an  immense  number  of 
channels,  in  order  to  supply  tho  various  workshops.  He 
did  A.D.  1152.  According  to  some,  this  prince  was  the 
fn^t  who  was  projwrly  count  of  Champagne. 

Henry  I.,  son  of  Thibaut  II.,  had.  during  his  father's  life, 
accompanied  Louts  VII.  of  Franco  to  Palestine  in  the  second 
crus.ide  (a.d.  1147).  He  nsild  Palestine  a second  time  as 
a champion  of  the  cross,  a.d.  1176;  but  his  expedition  was 
unfortunate.  lie  was  made  prisoner  in  Illyria  on  his  return 
home,  and  though  released  by  tho  Emperor  of  the  East,  his 
health  suffered  so  much  from  his  toils  and  sufferings  that  he 
dieil  seven  days  after  his  return  to  France,  a.d.  1181.  Meaux 
owes  to  him  iu  municipal  government.  He  was  count  of 
Ciiampagne,  but  nc»t  of  Blois.  which  his  younger  In-other. 
Thibaut  lu  Bigi,  inherited.  Henry  I.  retained  the  authority 
of  suzerain  over  the  county  of  Blois. 

Henry  II.,  son  of  Henrv  1.,  succeeded  his  father.  In 
lUm  he  act  out  fur  the  Holy  I>and,  and  wa-s  present  at  the 

fjrcat  siege  of  Acre.  He  sorve<l  with  Ricliard  1.  of  England. 
*y  whose  influence  ho  was  nominated  king  of  Jerusalem. 
Ite  died  in  consequence  of  falling  from  a window  of  his 
palace  at  Tyre,  a.d.  1 1 97.  and  was  suci  ceded  in  the  county 
of  Champagne  by  his  brother  Tiiibuul  HI,  The  latter 
swore  allegiance  to  Philippe  Augti;,U:,  king  of  France,  yet 
suppurtcil  Richard  of  England  against  that  monandi.  In 
1199  he  took  the  cross,  but  died  a.d.  1 200  or  1201  lH.*rorc  he 
could  set  out  with  the  crusade  of  which  he  liad  been  o|i- 
pointod  the  chief. 

Thibaut  IV'..  posthumous  son  of  Thibaut  III.,  possessed 
tliu  county  of  Champagne  from  his  birth,  a.d.  1201,  to  his 
death,  a.d.  1253.  ilu  was  involved  in  almost  perpetual 
broils  wiih  the  other  great  nobles  of  France.  In  1234  he 
l»ccame  by  inheritance  through  his  tnutber  king  of  Na- 
varre. In  1239  be  went  as  a crusader  to  the  Holy  Laud, 
but  the  dissc-nkions  of  the  generals  caused  the  failure  of  the 
expedition. 

Thibaut  V.,  son  of  tho  late  prince,  succeeded  to  the  county 
of  Champagne  and  kingdom  of  Navarre,  as  well  as  to  the 
hereditarv  predilection  of  his  family  for  crusading  expedi- 
tions. Itc  accomnuuied  St.  I^jouis  to  Tunis,  and  died  on 
his  way  home  at  Trapani  in  Sicily,  a.d.  1270.  Henri  III.. 
hU  brother  and  Micce>*or,  died  1274  ; Jeanne,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Henri  III.,  rourried  Piiilippe  IV.  /e  Jiei,  king  of 
Fiance ; and  by  the  conse({Ucnces  of  this  marriage  the 
county  of  Champagne  liecamc  united  to  tho  crown  of  I'ranco. 
Tiiu  qiurriuge  took  place  a.d.  1284,  and  with  it  cuds  tho 
histerv  of  this  province. 

cH  AM  P A(jN  E - W IN  E is  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  of 
the  ilcparlmcnts  of  the  Marne,  Haute  Marne,  ADletines,  and 
Aube,  which  were  eompruliundcd  in  the  aiitient  province  of 
Champagne.  Of  the  various  giMwtlis  ofChampugiiu.  Ihot 
made  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne  has  the  highest  reputation, 
and  forms  tho  greater  part  (»f  what  is  Rent  lofoadgn  countries, 
t.  liampagno  wine  is  light  in  body,  containing  on  tho  avo- 
r.’i.ic,  according  to  M.  Brando,  only  12*61  jkt  rent,  of  alco- 
hol ; it  i>  of  various  Colours,  white,  r.traw-colour,  plnk.and'red  : 
ami  these  again  arc  divided  into  sp.irkHng.  creaming,  and 
still,  or  as  they  aic  called  in  France  uions^^euT.crcmtmt  and 
fi  ‘fi  mtiUis^uT.  The  red  wines  of  good  quality  are,  for  the 
nv’St  part,  cxpoitcd  to  Belgium,  and  the  white  to  England, 
Rii-^ia,  Germany,  the  I.,evant,  Greece,  and  the  Fi'Cttch  West 
Indi.t  eoUmies : some  portion  of  the  shipmenu  to  England 
aie  re-sliipt  to  India  and  other  parts,  (jf  lute  years  a con- 


siderable demand  (or  this  wine  has  arisen  in  the  Uiuled 
States,  and  if  this  demand  should  increusu  in  the  samu  de- 
gree as  at  present,  it  is  calculated  that  in  four  or  five  years 
it  will  be  larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nics. There  is  a luige  consumption  of  Champagne  in  Paris 
and  the  principal  cities  of  France,  and  much  is  al.M)  drunk 
in  tho  places  of  production.  Rlieims,  with  a population  of 
36,900,  consumes  on  the  average  23,000  hcctuUtrcs  in  the 
year,  l>eing  at  the  rate  uf  84  buttles  fur  each  person.  Tho 
wine  consumed  on  the  sput  is  chietly  of  the  inferiur  quali- 
ties, and  so  great  is  the  ui>>parily  in  this  respect,  that  in  the 
.^mc  commune  the  produce  oftbe  same  vintage  (1634)  sold 
at  prices  varying  from  150  francs  to  30  francs  the  keclo- 
litre,  while  the  wine  of  a neighbouring  commune  sol’d  for 
29  francs  tlie  hectolitre — alwut  three  halfpence  per  bottid : 
tbeiio  prices  were  fur  new  wine. 

A great  deal  of  caru  is  rci|uircd  in  the  management  of 
sparkling  and  creaming  wine.  The  fcrmontuiiun  in  the 
cask  ceases  in  about  three  months  after  the  vintage,  when 
the  wine  must  be  racked  from  its  lees : a dry  cold  day  ia 
chosen  for  this  operation.  In  a montli  from  that  tiiuo  a 
second  racking  is  performed  and  tho  wine  is  fined  with 
isinglass ; sometimes  a third  racking  precedes  the  bottling, 
which  takes  place  in  March  or  April.  It  is  necessary  to 
use  great  care  in  rejecting  all  bottles  which  are  not  strong 
and  of  uniform  thicknc.ss.  When  bottled  and  corked,  and 
the  corks  secured  with  packthread  and  wire,  the  bottles  are 
laced  on  the  sides  in  rows  piled  one  above  another  to  the 
eight  of  six  feet.  In  .luly  or  August  following,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  carbonic  arid  gas,  to  which  the  effervescence  is 
owing,  causes  a considerable  breakage  of  the  bottles.  The 
loss  from  this  cause  vatics  from  5 to  40  per  cent.  'When 
the  breakage  is  proceeding  must  rapidly  the  workmen  wear 
wire  masks  in  the  cellars  os  a protection  from  the  broken 
glass,  which  is  projected  with  considerable  force.  This 
breakage  continues  until  the  middle  of  Septumber.  In  the 
following  month  (he  piles  are  taken  down,  the  broken 
bottles  taken  away,  and  the  sediment  which  has  formed  in 
the  whole  bottles  is  removed  in  the  following  manner : The 
buttles  are  first  placed  in  a sloping  position  with  the  necks 
downward,  and  are  shaken  occasionally  without  taking 
them  up.  in  order  to  detach  the  sediment  from  the  bottle 
and  to  cause  it  to  subside  into  the  neck.  When  this  efl'ect 
ha^  been  produced,  each  bottle  is  removed,  its  sloping  |K»si- 
lion  being  preserved ; the  wire  and  twine  are  taken  off  and 
tho  cork  is  withdrawn,  when  the  seiliment  will  be  driven  nut 
by  tlic  carbonic  acid  gas.  Some  dextority  U requiretl  on 
the  part  of  (he  workman  to  get  effectually  rid  of  tiie  se<li> 
metit  without  wasting  tho  wine.  The  bottles  are  then  filled 
up  with  bright  wine,  Corked,  w ired,  and  binnoil  as  before. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  repeat  tliis  process  several  times  be- 
fore the  wine  is  sent  from  tho  cellar,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a 
rule  with  the  dealers  never  to  send  away  wine  which  has  nut 
undergone  this  operation  within  a fortnight  from  the  time 
of  its  being  dispatched. 

The  time  that  has  been  mentioned  is  that  in  which  the 
effep'csccuco  usually  occurs,  but  it  is  sometimes  delayed  to 
a later  peiiod,  and  even  to  ho  following  year.  When  this 
greater  lime  has  elapsed,  if  symptoms  uf  cffcn'cscenru  arc 
hot  apparent,  the  wine  is  mixed  in  a cask  with  some  new 
witic,  and  treated  as  before.  Still,  or  non-sparkling  wine,  is 
not  Itouled  until  the  autumn  following  the  year  of  its 
vintage. 

The  losses  and  expense  of  labour  attending  the  proces.-'cs 
just  described  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  wine,  so 
that  the  price  of  (he  first  quality  delivered  from  the  dealer's 
cellar  is  seldom  under  3 to  4 francs  the  bottle  ; of  the  second 
quality  2)  to  3 fraucs.  and  the  third  quality  2 to  2(  francs. 

The  quantity  of  land  planted  will}  vines  in  the  depart- 
ment of  tho  Marne  was  stat^l  by  thu  Chamber  of  Oym- 
mercc  of  Rhcims,  in  Sept.,  1834,  to  lie  20,609  hectares  (51,500 
acres),  yielding  28  to  30  hectolitres  (616  to  660  imperial  gal- 
lons) of  wine  for  each  hectare,  or  about  255  gallons  per  acre. 
Owing  to  superior  cultivation  the  pro<Juce  ot  tho  vines  has 
much  increased  during  the  lost  40  years,  although  tho  quan- 
tity of  land  plantcii  with  vimw  has  been  lessened.  The  pro- 
ductiveness of  vineyards  is  subject  to  great  uncertainty.  In 
some  years  the  average  quantity  is  more  than  doubled,  and 
in  others  the  produco  does  not  amount  to  one-fourth  of  an 
average  vintage.  In  an  oiBcial  statement  of  the  prcNiuro  of 
the  vineyards  in  the  department  of  the  Aube  for  the  yeois 
1 828  to  i&33,  tho  average  annual  produce  is  given  as  530,6ii9 
hectolitres,  while,  in  1628i  tho  quantity  reached  l,t*36.5"9 
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faectolitr«ft,  ond  in  1830  waa  only  135,999  hectolitres.  The 
vnluo  of  vineyard  land  in  favoured  situations  in  the  depart- 
ment of  tho  Marne  U very  great ; it  is  staled  that  such  spots 
have  been  sold  as  high  as  50,000  francs  per  hectare,  equal  to 
8()0/.  per  acre  : but  this  is  an  extreme  price,  the  usual  value 
of  land  being  from  12.000  to  30,000  francs  per  herlaroffnmi 
200/.  to  480/.  per  acre).  Tho  quantity  ot  sparkling  wine 
sent  away  from  this  department  in  1833  is  slated  by  one 
of  tho  principal  rnenhants  of  Uheims  to  have  amounted  to 

2.689.000  butlles,  which  were  distributed  thus  England 
and  British  India  467,000 ; Russia  400,000  ; Germany,  in- 
cluding Prussia  and  the  Austrian  dominions,  439.000 ; 
United  States  of  America.  Canada,  and  West  Indies, 
400. ODO;  Poland  102.000;  Ilaly60,000:  Belgium  56,000  ; 
Holland  30,000  ; Sweden  and  Denmark  30,000  ; Switzer- 
land 30,000  : Soutli  America  30,000  ; Spain  and  Portugal 

20.000  ; Turkey  5000;  and  other  parts  of  Franco  620,000 
bottles. 

CHAMPAGNE,  PHILIPPE  DE.  was  Iwmin  Brussels, 
in  1502.  His  parents,  who  were  in  middling  circumstances, 
iiiilulged  his  early  taste  for  painting,  and  he  wo.s  placed  under 
masters  in  his  native  placo.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  ho  went 
to  Pans,  with  the  intention  of  passing  on  to  Romo,  but  he 
was  unnblo  to  accomplish  his  journey ; probably  from  the 
wajU  of  means.  He  received  8t>me  assistance  in  his  studies 
from  FonquU^re,and  afterwanls  became  acquainted  with  Ni- 
cholas Poussin,  when  that  )^rcnt  painter  rcturnetl  fn>m  Italy, 
from  whose  advice  and  society  he  derived  great  a<lvantagc. 
They  painted  in  company  in  the  Luxembourg.  Upon  the 
death  of  Duchesne,  Champagne  succeeded  to  his  place  as 

fiainter  to  tho  queen.  Richelieu  endeavoured  to  witbclniw 
liin  from  his  royal  patroness,  hut  Champagne  refused  his 
most  hilliiant  utTers.  Ho  was  indeed  so  scrupulous  in  his 
conduct  that  he  never  touched  a brush  on  holidays,  nor  ever 
painte<l  from  the  naked  figure.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  Duchesne,  by  vrboni  he  bad  a son.  He  was  received  into 
the  academy  upon  its  fir.>t  formation,  in  1646,  and  was  sub- 
seuuently  iu  rector.  Ho  died  in  1674. 

Champagne  laboured  with  extreme  assiduity,  and  ac- 
quirer! great  facility.  His  drawing  is  minutely  correct,  and 
his  colour  pleasing ; but  bis  design  and  effect  are  tame.  Hit 

Siriraits  aro  most  rstcerae<l,  particularly  on©  of  Richelieu. 

U principal  works  are  at  Paris,  where  he  spent  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  life. 

Philippe  do  Champagne,  on  the  death  of  bis  wife  and  son. 
adopted  a neplscw,  Jeaii-Buptiste,  whom  be  instructed  in 
painting,  but  he  never  attaineil  any  distinction. 

CHAMPL.\IN,  a lAkeof  coiisitlcrable  extent  situated  on 
the  N.  boundary  of,  but  almost  eulirely  within,  the  Unitetl 
States  of  North  America.  It  derives  its  name  IVom  Samuel 
de  Champ/ain,  a French  naval  otTiecr,  who  was  governor- 
general  of  Canada  in  the  17th  century.  It  divides,  for  more 
than  1 Or’  miles,  the  state  of  New  York  from  that  of  Vermont, 
and  its  most  northern  extremity  l>eIongs  to  Lower  Canada. 
It  stretches  in  a direction  very  nearly  from  8.  to  N.  from  4.3‘‘ 
30' to  45®  4',  or  through  109  miles.  As  the  boundary  l>e- 
Iween  the  United  States  and  Lower  Canada  runs  along  the 
rallel  of  45^  only  about  5 miles  of  its  northern  extremity 
lung  to  Canada.  But  the  lake  may  fairly  be  considered 
as  extending  still  further  north  in  the  narrow  channel  called 
the  river  Clmmbly,  or  Sorel,  ns  far  as  the  town  of  St.  Jean, 
in  Ix)wer  Canada;  this  will  add  about  30  miles  more  to  its 
IcMglli.  Us  area  may  bo  between  COO  and  700  squigc  miles. 
Its  breadth  varies  from  aliout  half  a mile  to  20  miles,  and 
its  depth  is  in  s<ime  places  very  great  On  both  sides 
of  tho  lake  arc  high  grounds  which  rise  to  a consider- 
able elevation.  Owing  to  this  circumstance  the  numerous 
rivers  which,  from  the  E.  ns  well  as  from  tho  W.,  empty 
themselves  into  the  lake,  though  they  run  from  40  to  f.O 
miles,  are  only  navigable  at  their  mouths ; the  entire  fall 
in  their  course  being  from  500  to  1000  feet.  The  short 
river,  which  issues  from  Lake  George  and  enters  Lake 
Champlain  at  its  southern  extremity,  is  likewise  unfit  for 
navigation  on  account  of  its  rapids  and  cataracts.  Lake 
George  is  nearly  200  feet  above  1-ake  Champlain,  and  Uake 
Champlain  only  90  foot  above  the  tide-water  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence. This  lake  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  considerahle 
size.  It  discharges  its  water  by  the  Chamhly  or  Sorel, 
wliich  leaves  it  at  iu  must  northern  extremity  and  falls 
into  tho  St.  Lawrence  near  the  town  of  Sorel,  or  Henry 
William.  The  Chambly  is  navigable  for  river-barges,  and 
forius  the  must  frequented  lino  of  communication  between 
the  United  States  and  Lower  Canada.  Steam-boats  ply 


between  Whitehall,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake, 
nnd  St.  John.  Among  the  numerous  islands  of  Lake 
Champlain,  the  largest  are  North  and  South  Hero  and 

1.. nra<)tlc,  belonging  to  the  State  of  Vermont. 

The  principal  towns  on  or  near  the  lake,  are  Plattsburgh, 
St.  Albans,  Burlington,  and  Whitehall.  In  Simtorober,  1814, 
n naval  battle  was  fought  on  this  lake,  near  rlaltsburgh,  in 
which  Coromoilore  Maedemough,  the  American  commander, 
dcfoateil  the  British  riect.  (Darby;  Bouchette.) 

CHAMPLAIN  CANAL,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
commences  at  Whitehall,  at  tho  southern  oxtremit)'  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  runs  in  a gencml  southern  course  to 
the  Hudson  at  Fort  Etiward.  From  Fort  Edwanl  it  runs 
fouthwanl  along  the  west  side  of  the  river  past  Saratoga, 
nnd  joins  the  Eric  at  Waicrsliot  above  Albany.  The 
whole  length  of  the  canal,  including  about  seventeen  miles 
of  improvefl  river-navigation,  is  sixty-four  miles.  Ilv  this 
Canal  a water  communication  is  o|H‘ned  between  tho  Hud 
son  and  the  St.  Lawrence  through  I.ake  Champlain.  It 
was  complctecl  in  1822. 

CHAMPOLLION.  JEAN  FRANCOIS  LK  JEUNE, 
so  calleil  to  distinguish  him  from  his  elder  brother,  gene- 
rally calleil  ChampolUon  Figcac.  who  is  tho  author  of  several 
works  on  antient  history  and  archocologv.  was  born  at  Figcac, 
in  the  department  du  Lot.  in  1 790.  He  studied  in  the  Ir- 
ceum  of  Grenoble,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris  in  1807 
where  he  ajiplied  himself  to  the  oriental  languages  undrt 

1.. angldH  and  De  Sacy.  hut  more  es|)ecially  to  the  study 
of  the  Coptic,  and  to  Egyptian  arrhirulugy  in  general.  In 
1811  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  lyreutu 
of  Grenoble,  and  librarian  ofthe  public  library.  In  I6i4  he 
publislieil  hi*  first  work  ‘L'Kgypte  sous  les  Pharaons,’  2 
vols.,  6ro. ; which  is  a ge ''graphical  description  of  that  coun 
try  under  its  anfient  kings,  with  a view  to  fix  its  divisions, 
the  sites  and  name*  of  its  towns.  &c.  The  work  is  accom 
panied  by  a map.  In  the  prehtce,  alluding  to  tho  hici.o 
glypbics  on  the  Egyptian  mnnuments,  he  says,  ‘that  it  was 
to  hoj>wl  that  from  these  monument.*,  on  which  antient 
Egypt  iminled  mere  malerial  objects,  wo  should  l>e  able  at 
last  to  discover  the  sounds  of  it,*  language,  and  the  expre.s- 
sion  of  iu  thought.'  In  1821  ho  published  at  Grenoble  a 
Httlo  work,  ‘ De  I'Ecrilure  Hi^ratique  des  Anciens  Eg>p- 
tiens,'  in  which  he  stated  his  opinion,  * that  the  hier.atic  cBa- 
racters  were  merely  a rao<lification  of  the  hieroglyphic  sym- 
bols, which  was  adopted  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  as  a 
sort  of  hieroglyphic  short-hand,  and  were  not  alphabctic.*il 
characters  as  It  had  been  supposed  by  some : the  hieratic 
characters,  as  well  as  the  hieroglyphic  from  which  thev  are 
derived,  being  expressive  of  objects  and  not  of  sounds.^ 

In  the  year  following  appearerl  ChamnolHon’s  letter  to 
M.  Dacicr,  the  secrelarv  of  the  aradciny  of  inscription*  and 
lielle*  lettres,  ‘relative  k ralphabel  de*  hi^roglyphe*  phond- 
tiques  employ^  par  les  Egyptiens  pour  inscriro  sur  leurs 
monutnens  les  titres,  les  noms,  el  le*  surn<ima  de*  sou\o- 
rain*  Gtres  et  Romains,'  Paris.  1922.  In  this  letter  he  re- 
tracted what  he  ha«l  formerly  asserted,  in  so  far  that  he  now 
dtunonslraleii  what  Dr.  Young  had  already  stated  in  No- 
vember, 1619,  in  the  supplement  to  the  Enc^clopavlia  Bri- 
tanniea,  art.  ‘ Egypt,'  namely,  that  the  Egyptians  used 
occasiimally  hieroglyphic  signs  as  alphabetical  character*  on 
their  mnnuments,  to  express  the  names  of  foreign  sovereigns 
Grt*ek  and  Roman,  who  ruled  over  their  counlrv.  In  the 
inlnxl  action  to  hi*  next  work,  'Precis  du  Syst^mc  Hi6ro- 
glyphiqiic,  etc.,’  ChampolUon  observes,  and  his  friend  Rosel- 
Uni  confinus  it  in  hi*  biography,  that  he  came  to  tho  same 
eonciluaion  as  Dr.  Young  contemporaneously  with  the  latter, 
and  by  hi*  own  investigation  ; but  this  assertion,  es|>ecia1ly 
with  regard  to  contemporaneousness,  is  at  variance  with  tho 
.ilatonicnts  of  the  Grenoble  work  already  mentiono<l,  which 
wa*  published  as  late  a*  1821,  nearly  two  years  aflcr  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Young's  discovery.  However  this  may 
be,  ChampolUon  at  least  improved  upon  Dr.  Y'oung’s  hint, 
and  deduced  a plumctic  oiphabet.  applirable  not  only  to 
the  names  and  titU^s  of  fort'ign  sovereigns,  hut  also  to 
ihofto  of  the  native  sovereigns  and  of  tho  divinities  of 
antient  Egypt.  By  comparing  ClvarapoUion's  alphabet 
with  Dr.  Young's,  the  difference  Wtween  tho  two  is  ap- 
parent. Champolliun  used  the  wonl  phonetic  to  express 
characters  denoting  sounds,  a term  which  hud  been  used 
long  before  him  by  Zoega  in  the  same  rensc  in  his  work 
on  Obelisks.  In  his  ' l^^cis  du  Sysl?me  llicroglyphi- 
que  des  Anciens  Egyptiens,  ou  Recherche*  sur  Ich  EI£* 
mens  premiers  do  letio  Ecrilure  Sacr^o,  sur  leur*  di 
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vonoA  fomliinaisons  et  sur  lo3  rapport*  do  co  Syst^mc  nvec 
.c*  auirou  Mt^thodes  Graphique*  K;ryptiennes,’  Paris,  1824, 
he  assorted,  1.  • That  hi*  phonetic  alphabet  is  applicable  to 
all  the  royal  name*  of  the  most  anticnl  epochs.  2.  That  the 
antient  Egyptians  employed  at  all  epochs  phonetic  hiero- 
glyphics to  represent  alphabetically  the  sounds  of  their 
spoken  language.  3.  That  all  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  are 
in  a great  measure  composed  of  signs  purely  oljmabcUcal, 
and  such  as  are  determined  in  his  plioiietic  nlpliabet.'  It 
seems  almost  supcrlluous  to  remark  that  the  two  lust  posi> 
tions  aro  more  assertions,  unsupported  by  proof,  us  any 
one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  attentively  Cham- 
pollion’s  works  will  easily  see.  Klapmth,  in  his  ‘ Ohser- 
rations  Crilir|UC8  sur  I'Alphabet  Ilu'roglyphicjuo  df-couvert 
par  M.  C’hampollion  le  Jeune,"  which  precwlc  his  ‘Collection 
d' Antiquity*  Kgvptienncs,'  Paris.  1829,  has  in  our  opinion 
cmu}>lultily  demuiished  ChampoUion's  general  theory,  and  re- 
duced hi*  discovery  to  iU  pro|)cr  limits.  Klaproth  concludes  hia 
rniical  obsers'ations  with  the  following  corollaries:  1.  ‘That 
Champoliion  apjiears  to  have  bad  no  fixed  basis  for  his  sys- 
tem. a*  he  has  repeatedly  altered  the  meaning  of  hi*  cha- 
ro)‘tcrs,  both  phonetic  and  symbolic,  os  appear*  from  com- 
paring the  alphabet  of  the  second  edition  of  his  “PrtYis," 
1827,  with  that  of  the  first.  2.  That  although  lie  has  ex- 
plained proper  names  ami  some  particles  of  #|>ecch,  yet  he 
has  newer  been  able  to  read  satisfactorily  one  roimecteil  sen- 
tence of  hieroghphic  writing,  nor  three  or  four  consecutive 
word.-*  of  tho  demotic  characters  of  the  Rosetta  stone.  3. 
That  he  assumes  against  all  probahilily  that  tlic  Coptic  lan- 
guage, which  i*  a mixed  dialect,  and  known  to  us  in  a very 
imiierfect  state,  is  the  language  thut  was  spoken  by  the 
Egyptians  under  the  Pharaohs;  its  sounds,  according  to 
him,  being  represented  by  tho  phonetic  signs.  4.  That  it 
ap|>cars  that  tlie  names  of  ihu  kings  and  the  ordinary  epi- 
thets uttache<l  to  them  arc  written  alphabetically  in  the  car- 
touche* or  frames:  but  that  besides  these,  every  king  has 
another  title  of  honour  or  pnenomen  which  fill*  up  onolhcr 
c.irtou(die.  and  which  seems  composeil  partly  of  alphalietic 
and  partly  of  symbolic  characters,  which  last  have  hiUierlo 
been  only  explained  by  conjecture.'  Besides  these  and 
Ollier  general  arguments  against  ChampoUion's  system,  for 
which  we  refer  to  Klaproth's  work.  Klaproth  charges  Cham- 
}H)llion  with  having  completely  altered  several  cartouches  of 
the  tahlc  of  Abydo*,  to  make  them  suit  his  hy|ioth<*sis. 
And  further,  he  docs  not  forget  to  remind  us  that 
Champollion.  while  passing  through  Aix  on  his  wav  to 
Egypt  in  1828,  saw  a fine  papyrus  belonging  to  Mr.  Sallier. 
written  in  demotic  characters,  which  he  gravely  pronounced 
to  bo  ‘ a history  of  the  campaigns  of  Scsostris  Ramses, 
written  in  the  ninth  year  of  that  monarch's  reign  hy  his 
hard  ami  friend.'  Thi.*  assertion  was  published  as  a great 
discovery  by  the  ncaileray  of  sciences  of  Aix.  and  the  report 
was  inserted  in  Ferussac's  ‘Bulletin  Univeiscl.’ 

During  ChampoUion's  visit  to  Turin  in  1824,  to  examine 
tho  Egyptian  Museum  of  that  city,  he  wrote  two  letters  to 
the  Duke  of  Blacas  d'Aulps,  who  had  become  hi*  painm  at 
the  rrench  court.  In  these  letters  he  explains  the  name* 
and  titles  of  many  of  the  Pharaohs  written  upon  the  monu- 
ments in  the  Turin  collection,  and  he  undertake*  to  class 
them  into  dvniisties,  with  the  assistance  of  Mancthon. 
('  Leltrc.s  M.  le  Due  dc  Blairos  d'Aulps,  relatives  au  Mu- 
sfe  R‘j\al  Kgyptien  de  Turin,'  P.vris,  l824-.’>.)  His  work 
on  tho  fegyjitian  goil*  came  out  in  parts,  but  has  never  been 
coiupleleil : • Pantheon  Kgyptien,  ou  Collection  des  Per- 
honnages  Mythologiquus  dc  1 ancienne  Kgypte,  d’apres  Ics 
Momimens,  uvec  un  textc  expliratiC  Cliarles  X.,  liaving 
determined  to  purchase  a valuable  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities,  just  arrived  at  Leghorn,  for  the  museum  at  Paris, 
Champollion  was  appointcti,  through  the  Duke  of  Blacas. 
to  proceed  to  Italy  fur  the  purpose  of  examining  and  valu- 
ing them.  From  Leghorn  he  proceeded  to  Rome  and 
Ts’aple*.  in  the  company  of  Roscilini.  On  his  return  to 
Paris  ho  was  named  Director  of  the  Egyptian  Mus-cum  at 
the  Louvre,  of  which  ho  published  a descrinlion.  ‘ Notice 
descriptive  desMonumensfegvpticnsdu  Musee  Charles  X.,‘ 
1827.  In  1828  the  King  of  Prance  appointed  n scientific 
expedition  to  pnicewl  to  Egvpt.  in  orucr  to  examine  the 
man  jments  of  that  country  \inder  Champollion'*  direction. 
At  the  same  time  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  T.copold  II., 
appoinlcii  a si.nilar  expedition  for  tho  same  object,  nt  the 
he.-Ml  of  which  ho  placed  Roselliui,  ChampoUion's  friend. 
The  two  o.pofiitions,  constslintr  of  six  Frenchmen  and  six 
Tuscans,  sailed  together  from  Toulon,  and  arnved  at  Alex- 


andria in  August,  1 82S.  Champollion  remained  in  Egypt 
till  the  end  of  1829,  during  whicli  time  ho  wrote  the  Icttera 
which  are  published  under  the  title  of  ‘ Lcttrc*  ocrites 
d'Egjple  et  de  Nubie  en  I^28■9,*  8vo.,  Parib,  1833.  On 
his  return  to  France,  in  1830,  ho  wu*  made  a member  of 
the  Institute,  and  subsequently  appointed,  by  J.nuis  Piiilippe, 
Professor  of  Egyptian  Anti(juilie.s  in  tho  College  of  Franc«. 
It  was  agreed  between  the  trench  and  Tuscan  governments 
that  the  result  of  the  observations  of  the  tsvo  expcslilion* 
should  be  published  together  in  one  work,  in  French  and 
Italian,  under  the  direction  of  Champollion  and  Rom-llini, 
‘ Momimens  de  I' Kgypte  cl  de  la  Nubie,  eonsiderf**  par 
rapi>urt  u I Histoire,  la  Religion,  ct  les  Usages  Civil.s  el  Do- 
mesiiques  do  I'Aneicnne  Egyptc,'  etc.  The  woik  began  to 
appear  in  parts,  in  1832.  In  (he  letter-press  accuiupunying 
this  publication  Roscllini  ha*  not  only  adopted  the  general 
sy.stem  of  Champollion,  but  has  carried  it  much  farther  than 
his  friend.  A sharp  criticism  u{x>n  it  by  Cataldo  Jannelli, 
was  published  in  No.  19  of  the  ‘ Progresso,'  a Neapolitan 
Journnl,  Naples,  1833.  While  Champollion  was  preparing 
the  first  part  of  the  new  work  for  the  press,  he  was  attacked 
by  a paralytic  fit,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  3th  March,  1832. 

Cltampolhon's  merits,  as  a laborious  student  of  Egyptian 
archoxilogy.  are  undeniable:  but  his  judgment  seems  nut 
to  ha>o  iieen  sound,  his  deductions  from  his  premises  not 
always  correct,  ami  hi*  learning  (except  on  Egyptian  anti- 
quities) neither  extensive  nor  exact.  He  corrected  Dr. 
Young's  first  rude  notions  as  to  the  phonetic  symboU,  and 
considembly  extended  the  mimlier  of  known  s-igns;  and 
this  may  perhaps  lead  to  further  result*.  Had  ho  lived 
longer,  lie  might  have  modified  suiue  of  his  former  asser- 
tions, and  entered  perliaps  upon  a safer  path  of  investiga- 
tion. For  the  controversy  concerning  the  general  applica- 
tion of  the  phonetic  alphahct,  see  vol.  ii.  of  the  Efiyptinn 
Antiffuitien  of  the  British  Museum,  published  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Eutertiiitiins  Knutrhdge,  ch.  x..  on  the  ‘ Rosetta 
Stone,'  where  the  subject  is  fully  investigated.  Sec  also 
Professor  Kosegarten.  lif  pnsca  .Egypdorum  LUnatura 
Commrntatio,  4lo.,  lt>28,  in  which  the  professor  observes 
that  only  forty  of  tho  demotic  or  cnchonul  characters  arc 
yet  decyphered,  which  represent  five  vowels  and  eleven  con- 
Ronnnt*.  while  there  is  a vast  number  of  other  signs  in  the 
same  writing,  the  value  of  which  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  yet 
a.8certained  whether  they  are  phonetic  or  symbolic:  Greppo's 
Enmy  on  thr  liifTO^lyphie  Syttrm  of  Champfdlion,  trans- 
lated by  Stuart,  Boston.  1830.  Rosellini  wrote  a biographi- 
cal notice  of  Champollion  in  the  Floronco  Anlolo^tia  fur 
April,  1832.  Cham{K)llion  made  a Coptic  Grammar  and 
Dictionary,  which  remain  yet  unpublished. 

C'H.ANCK.  This  word  has  liecn  used  in  two  senses,  ns 
opposed  to  Providence,  and  as  opposed  to  Certainty.  Fur  the 
theory  of  cliance>,  in  the  laiier  ^enso,  see  Probahilitiks, 
Throry  of. 

CH  ANCE-MEDLE'F,  in  English  law,  is  a singular  cor- 
ruption of  chaudemclle,  a term  well  known  in  old  French 
legal  phraseology,  and  in  the  barbarous  Latin  of  ancient 
onlinances  translated  cahda  tnrllfia.  The  term  in  French 
law  denoted,  consistently  with  its  etymology,  a casual  affray 
or  broil,  accompanied  with  violence,  but  ^Yi^bout  deliberation 
or  preconceived  malice.  (Ducange,  (Jlott.  ad  verbnni 
In  F^nglish  law.  it  can  liardly  be  doubted  that 
Chancc-metllcy  originally  meant  the  same  thing:  but  in 
mcxlcrn  times  the  expression  is  limited  to  a particular  kind 
of  homicide,  vix.  tlie  kilUng  nnother  in  belf-ilcfuiicc  upon 
a sudden  ami  unpremeditated  encounter.  Tliero  is  often 
much  dilllculiy  in  distinguishing  homiciilc  by  chancc- 
modlcy,  which,  though  an  offence  by  law,  is  excusable  on 
the  ground  of  self-dcfbnce,  from  the  crime  of  manslaughter. 
The  general  distinction  is,  that  if  both  parties  are  actually 
fighting,  ho  who  give*  the  mortal  stroke  is  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter; but  if  one  of  them  ot  first  refuse*  to  fight,  and 
on  being  closely  prcsscil,  retreats  a*  far  as  ho  can.  and  nt 
last,  in  order  to  avoid  his  own  destruction,  kills  his  anta- 
gonist, this  is  homicide  excusable  on  the  ground  of  self- 
defence  ; or,  as  it  is  inaccurately  calleil,  rhancc-moilley. 
See  Foster’s  Crown  Low,  ]>p.  273,  27fi,  and  tit,  ‘ Homicide.* 

CHANCEL.  This  is  rather  a term  of  ordinary  dircourso 
than  one  which  would  bo  u*ctl  by  any  person  who  was  rm- 
dertaking  to  give  a scientific  description  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  fabric  of  a Christian  churcli.  As  far  as  we  have 
observed,  it  is  now  used  to  denote  that  part  of  a church  in 
which  tho  communion  table  or  altar  is  placed,  with  the  area 
before  it,  in  which  the  congregation  assemble  when  the 
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Eucharist  is  administered.  This  part  of  a church  vas  ol^en 
separated  from  the  nave  or  body  of  the  church  by  lattice 
work,  cancflli,  and  it  was  from  this  circumstance  that  the 
term  chancel  seems  to  have  originateil. 

In  some  churches  however  we  may  hear  of  the  chancel 
of  a particular  family.  This  is  in  cases  in  which  some  par- 
ticular family  has  bad  a private  oratory  within  the  church, 
which  has  usually  been  atsu  the  burial  place  of  the  family. 
These  private  chapels  or  chantrii^s  are  sometimes  called 
chancels,  fur  the  same  reason  that  iho  great  chuir  is  some- 
times so  called  ; that  is,  in  consequence  of  being  divided 
from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  canrefli. 

CHANCELLOR  (in  Latin,  Cawce//anws).  The  primary 
tnennint;  of  cancc-llarius  is  ' qui  ad  cancelb»  assistit,’  one 
who  is  statioticd  at  the  lattice-work  of  a window  or  a door- 
way, to  introduce  visiters,  &c.  A canccllarius  in  this  sense 
was  no  more  than  a door-keeper.  The  emperor  Carinus 
made  one  of  his  canccllarii  prefect  of  the  city,  a promotion 
winch  caused  great  dissutlsfaciion.  (Vopiscus,  Carinu/t.)  In 
another  sense,  cancollarius  was  a kind  of  legal  scribe,  so 
called  also  from  his  position  at  the  cancelU  of  the  courts  of' 
law.  The  cuncellarius,  under  the  later  emperors,  and  in 
the  ConstantinopoUtati  court,  was  a chief  scribe  or  secretary 
(o  ftfyoQ  Xoyo^iriK),  who  was  ultimately  invested  with  judi- 
dicial  powers,  and  a general  suiH'rinlendency  over  tho  rest 
of  the  oflicers  of  tho  emperor.  Ho  was  called  canccllarius 
because  he  sat  inlra  cancetto'i  (within  the  lattice),  a screen 
dividing  off  a portion  of  a larger  room  forth©  sake  of  greater 
privacy:  from  which  circumstance  the  chancel  of  a church 
also  acquires  Us  name. 

Tho  prelates  of  the  Roman  church  had  likewise  an  officer 
so  called  ; in  the  Church  of  England,  each  bishop  has  a ! 
chancellor,  to  whom  are  entru«te<l  judicial  functions.  All  J 
tho  modem  nations  of  EurojK!  hud  a chancellor,  though  his  i 
powers  and  duties  seem  to  have  varied  in  each.  I 

In  England  the  chancellor  was  originally  the  king’s  chief 
secretary.  In  whom  petitions  were  referred,  by  whom  patents 
and  grants  from  the  crown  were  approved  and  completed, 
and  by  whom  reports  upon  such  matters  were,  if  necessary, 
made  to  the  king ; hence  he  was  sometimes  styleil  Refereii* 
darius.  This  term  occurs  in  a charter  of  KthelWrt,  a.d. 
6U5 ; and  Selden  (Treaiine  on  the  OJSce  of  Chancellor)  con- 
siders it  synonymous  with  chancellor,  a name  which,  ho 
says,  first  occurs,  in  the  history  of  England,  in  the  time  of^ 
Edwanl  the  Elder,  about  a.d.  920. 

In  the  capacity  of  secretary  he  was  the  adviser  of  Iiis 
master,*  prepared  and  made  out  bis  mandate-s,  grants.  an«l 
charters,  and  finally  (when  seals  came  into  use)  affixed  his 
seal.  Hence,  or  pcrha]vs  bccauso  in  early  times  ho  was 
usually  an  ecek>siastic.  he  became  keeper  of  tho  king’s  con- 
science, examiner  of  his  patents,  the  otficer  by  whom  prero- 
gative writs  were  prepared,  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal. 
The  last  ecclesiastic  who  exercised  the  oflice  w.as  .lohn  Wil- 
liams, archbishop  of  York,  who  was  lord  keeper  from  July 
19,  1621,  to  November  I,  1625;  his  friend  and  sccrclary, 
John  Hacket,  who  became  bishop  of  Lichfield  ami  Coventry, 
wrote  his  life  in  a volumo  of  singular  interest,  which  he  on- 
titleil  * Sorinia  Roscrata. 

The  special  interference  of  the  king,  as  tho  fountain  of 
justice,  was  frequently  sought  against  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  of  law,  where  they  worked  injustice : and  also  in 
matters  which  were  not  cognizable  in  the  onlinary  courts, 
or  in  which,  from  the  maintenance  or  protection  afforded  to 
his  adversary,  the  petitioner  was  unuldc  to  obtain  reilress. 
Tlie  juriadictiim  with  which  the  chancellor  is  investwl  bad 
its  origin  in  this  portion  of  discretionary  power,  which  was 
retained  by  the  king  on  the  establishment  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice Judicature  in  Chancery  stated,  p.  27,  et.  scq.). 

Though  the  exercise  of  those  iKmers  in  modern  times  is 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  circumscribed  and  hemmod  in  by  rule 
and  precedent  than  the  strict  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  law  [Equitv],  controversies  havo  at  times  arisen  as  to 
the  powers  of  thu  chatircllor:  the  particulars  of  one  dispute 
have  been  presened  tn  ua  entire.  {The  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  vindicated.  Printed  at  the  end  of  1 
Ck.  Rep.  and  in  the  1st  vol.  of  Collect.  Jurid.) 

The  style  of  this  officer  in  England  is  Lo^  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Groat  Britain.  He  takes  rank  ubm  e all  dukes  nut 
of  tho  blood  royal,  and  next  to  the  archbishop  of  Ointerbury. 
He  is  appointed  by  the  delivery  of  the  great  seal  into  his 
custodv.  though  there  arc  instances  of  his  having  In-cn  ap- 

Einted  by  patent.  The  resumption  of  the  great  seal  by  the 
ag  determuies  his  office.  By  virtue  of  bu  office  he  is  the 
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king's  principal  adviser  in  matters  of  law,  and  a privy  coun> 
scllor ; speaker  and  prolocutor  of  the  Hou!^e  of  Lords,  chief 
Judge  in  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the  head  of  the  profes- 
sion of  tho  law;  visitor  in  the  king's  right  of  all  hospitals 
and  colleges  of  royal  foundation;  and  patron  of  all  crown 
livings  under  the  value  of  21*/.  a year,  according  to  the  valua- 
tion made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIll.,  and  confirmed  in 
that  of  Elizabeth.  He  ap]wints  and  removes  all  justices 
of  the  peace,  though  usually  only  at  the  recommendation 
of  lords-lieutenants  of  counties.  He  issues  writs  for  sum- 
moning parliaments,  and  transacts  all  business  connected 
with  the  custody  and  use  of  the  great  seal.  To  him  was 
entrusted  the  care  of  infants  and  their  property  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  court  of  wanls  and  liveries ; and  he  has 
the  jurisdiction  over  idiots  and  lunatics  by  special  delegation 
from  the  crown.  Ho  also  exercises  a special  juri»lictioTi. 
confumHl  upon  him  by  various  statutes,  as  original  and  ap- 
pellate judge,  ns  to  charitable  uses,  friendly  societies,  infant 
lunatic  and  idiot  trustees,  in  certain  appeals  from  tho  court 
of  review,  in  liankruptcy,  and  in  many  other  cases.  He  is 
a conservator  of  the  peace,  and  may  award  precepts  and 
take  recognizances  to  keep  the  peace ; and  has  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  other  judges  of  tho  su|icrior  court.'j, 
with  respect  tu  writs  of  habeas  corpus.  Except  in  tho  case 
of  service  of  process,  given  to  him  by  some  recent  statutes, 
thu  lord  chancellor  has  no  jurisdiction  in  Scotland. 

The  authority  of  lord  chancellor  and  lord  keeper  are  mado 
tho  same  by  the  stat  5 Efiz.c.  18:  though  it  is  not  now 
customary  to  appoint  a lonl  keeper.  The  last  lord  keeper 
was  Lord  Henley,  in  1757.  The  great  seal  is  however  some- 
times pul  into  commission  during  tho  temporary  vacancy  of 
the  oflice,  or  the  sirknoss  of  the  chancellor,  tho  seal  being 
entrusted  to  the  chief  commissioner.  (1  Will,  and  M.  c.  21.) 

The  chancellor  is  not  only  a judicial  ollicer  of  the  crown, 
but  he  has  important  poliiical  functions— he  ha.s  a seat  in 
the  cabinet,  and  usually  takes  an  active  part  in  public  mea- 
sures. Ho  resigns  office  with  the  party  to  which  ho  is 
attached.  Tho  inconvenience  and  necessary  delay  arising 
from  his  removal  during  the  pendency  of  suits  in  his  own 
court  ond  before  the  House  of  I...4»nls,  and  the  arrear  of  bu- 
siness caused  by  the  variety  of  duties  which  ho  is  called 
upon  to  perform,  have  suggeste<l  the  neiwssiiy  of  some 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  office.  Many  expedients 
have  been  triotl : a vico-clianccllor  has  been  appointed  : tho 
master  of  the  rolls  has  been  empowereti  to  assirt  in  tho 
usual  and  onlinary  functions  of  tho  court  of  chancery  ; and 
a number  of  useful  and  important  reforms  havo  been  matio 
in  tho  subordinate  offiri*s  of  the  court.  Rut  such  U the  pres- 
sure of  business,  that  all  these  means  have  been  ineffectual 
to  remedy  the  inconvenience ; and  a hill  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  during  tho  present  session  (1836),  by 
the  chanetdior.  I.rfml  Cottonhum.  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing still  fiirlhur  alterations.  Upon  discussion,  it  did  not 
appear  that  tho  measure  was  sufficiently  matured  : though, 
in  all,  probability,  some  alteration  in  the  office  will  be 
speedily  effected. 

By  the  3 and  4 Wm.  IV.,  c.  lit,  sec.  3,  in  consideration 
that  tho  Chancellor  had  lost  the  patronage  of  certain  offices 
then  abolished,  the  king  is  emi>uwcred  tu  grant  an  annuity 
of  5000L  a year  to  Ibe  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  on 
his  resignation  of  office.  There  is  also  a I.x)rd  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  whose  authority  within  his  own  jurisdiction 
is  in  most  respects  the  same  as  that  of  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain.  (Selden,  OJf.  Ch. ; Black.  Cum.\ 
Story  on  Equity;  and  the  Books  of  Chancery  Practice.) 

The  ChaJiceilor  of  a Church  or  of  a Bishop  is  Vicar- 
gcncral  to  the  bishop,  holds  bis  courts,  ami  directs  and  as- 
sists him  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  law.  He  has  a fnK>hold 
in  his  office,  and  he  is  not  necessarily  an  occlesiastic  ; but 
if  he  is  a layman,  or  married,  ho  must  bo  a Doctor  of  the 
Civil  Law.  (Black.  Com.;  37  H.  VIII.,  c.  17.) 

The  Chancellor  of  a Cathedral  is  an  officer  who  superin- 
tends the  regularity  of  the  religious  scrvici?s. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaeter  presides  either 
in  person  or  by  deputy  in  the  court  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
co.Hter  concerning  all  matters  of  equity  relating  to  lands 
holden  of  tho  king,  in  right  of  tho  Duchy  of  I^ncaster. 
The  court  is  holden  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  was  formerly 
much  used ; at  present  it  is  rarely  employed. 

Tho  Chancellors  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  elected  by  the  respective  corporate  bodies  of  which 
they  are  the  beads;  they  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all 
civil  actions  and  suits  where  a member  of  the  UmversitY 
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privileged  person  is  one  of  the  parties,  except  in  cases  where 
the  right  to  freehold  is  coucemed.  In  both  the  Knglish 
Universities  the  duties  of  the  Chancellor  are  in  nearly  all 
cases  discharged  by  a Vice-Chancellor. 

The  ChancAlor  qftk«  ExcJiequer  is  under-treasurer,  and 
holds  the  seal  of  the  Exchequer.  The  office  of  I-<ord  High 
Treasurer  is  now  executed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasuiy.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  the 
principal  finance  minister  of  the  crown  : the  otnee  is  gene- 
rally held  by  the  Prime  Minister  when  he  is  a roemln'r  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  legal  functions  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  are  now  merely  formal.  Bills  in 
the  Exchequer  are  addressed  to  him,  and  to  the  barons  of 
that  court,  and  on  some  occasions  (as  on  his  appointment) 
he  sits  in  court ; but  all  the  legal  business  is  transacted  by 
the  barons.  If  the  chief  baron  and  barons  are  equally  di- 
videtl  in  opinion,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may 
required  to  re-hear  the  cause  with  the  barons,  and  give  his 
decision.  The  last  instance  occurred  in  I7.1S,  when  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  gave  his  decision  upon  a question  of  consi- 
derable doubt  and  difficulty,  which  is  said  to  have  given  great 
satisfaclinn.  (Bl.  Cow. ; Fowler's  Exchequer  Practice.'i 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  and  other 
onlers  of  knighthood  seals  and  authenticates  the  formal  in- 
struments of  the  chapter,  and  keeps  the  register  of  the  order. 
He  exercises  various  functions  at  the  installation  of  the 
knights,  and  during  their  meetings  and  processions. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  SCOTLAND.  As  in  England, 
the  chancellor  of  Scotland  was  always  a high  officer  of  the 
crown,  and  had  great  iiiHuence  with  the  king  and  authority 
in  his  ci»ut»cils.  As  in  England  too,  that  authority  at  length 
exlendiil  itself  beyond  iU  former  limits,  and  affected  the 
whole  judicial  power  of  the  kingdom.  Its  operation  and 
effect  in  the  two  countries,  however,  was  different : for  j 
while  in  England  the  chan«*ellor  only  carved  out  for  himself 
a jurisdiction  in  equity,  in  Scotland  he  reached  the  bead  of 
the  adtniiuslration  of  iustico,  and  eat  in  a court  which  dis- 
pensed b*tth  equity  and  common  law,  and  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding in  which  all  the  other  judicatures  of  the  realm  were 
bound  to  follow. 

In  1425,  which  was  shortly  after  lltc  return  of  King 
James  I.  from  his  long  captivity  in  England,  the  ‘chancel- 
lor and  with  him  cerlaine  discreete  persones  of  the  thre 
estates  chosen  and  depute  by  the  king’  were  erected  into 
the  court  of  the  session,  for  the  final  determination  of  all 
matters  competent  to  the  king  and  his  council.  The  court 
of  the  session  however  expired  with  Bishop  Wardlaw,  ftom 
whom  in  all  likelihood  it  originated ; the  chancellor's  office 
l>oing  taken,  on  his  death,  from  his  proteg6.  Bishop  Cameron, 
and  given  to  Sir  William  Crichton,  a layman,  when  the 
former  policy  of  determining  suits  bv  the  old  common  law 
was  restored.  This  conlinuivl  (witK  the  exception  of  an 
attempt  to  the  contrary  in  1457,  prolxibly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Bishop  Shor&ewuod,  the  favourite  and  confc&sor  of 
King  James  II.)  till  the  time  of  Bishop  KIphinstone,  to 
whom  undoubtedly  may  bo  ascribed  the  crafty  acts  parsed 
in  1487  for  the  recovery  of  the  largo  jurisdiction  of  the  chan- 
cellor and  court  of  the  session,  ns  well  as  the  act  1494,  c.  5, 
to  enforce  in  the  courts  the  study  and  practice  of  the  canon 
an<l  civil  laws.  Nor  perhaps  shall  wo  greatly  err  in  con- 
ceiving his  zeal  to  have  been  employed  in  establishing  in 
1503  the  court  of  daily  council,  wliich  was  essentially  a 
restoration  of  the  old  court  of  the  session.  But  all  those 
proved  only  preparatory  steps  to  the  erection  of  the  court  of 
council  and  session,  or  college  of  justice,  which  was  insti- 
tuted in  1532.  and  has  continued  to  our  owit  time.  Of  this 
college  the  chancellor,  or,  as  he  then  began  to  be  styled,  lord 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  was  to  bo  principal;  and  as  on  the 
one  hand  it  was  the  supreme  court  of  the  kingdom,  and  on 
the  other  all  inferior  courts  were  required  to  copy  its  proceed- 
ings, it  wielded  the  whole  judicative  power  of  the  country. 
It  early  claimed  also,  and  exercised,  a large  legislative 
power  under  the  statutes  permitting  it  to  pass  acts  of  sede- 
runt; and  the  officers  who  executed  its  warrants  and  de- 
crees were  either  its  own  macers  or  else  messengers,  over 
whom  it  obtained  complete  control.  These  powers  the  court 
wielded  so  as  to  effect  nearly  an  entire  change  of  the  law. 
The  ecclesiastical  estate  for  some  time  predominated  both  on 
the  bench  and  at  the  bar.  The  consequence  was,  the  canon 
and  civil  laws  became,  what  indeed  tbev  used  to  be  styled, 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  the  old  common  law  be-  i 
came  obsolete  and  antiquateil.  Much  of  this  has  been  cor-  j 
reeled  ^cc  tho  Reformation ; and  still  more  since  the  j 


union  with  England,  where  the  old  common  law  has  ever 
continued  the  antagonist  of  Roman  jurisprudeiioe.  At  tho 
Reformation  the  authority  of  the  canon  law  ceased,  and  not 
long  afterwards  ministers  of  the  gospel  were  disabled  by 
statute  from  being  either  of  tho  bench  or  bar.  Tlie  autho- 
rity of  the  canon  law  was  in  like  manner  essentially  broken 
by  the  Union,  when  both  portions  of  the  island  became  one 
great  mcreanlile  community,  to  which  the  civil  law  was  in 
many  respects  unsuitable  ; and  since  that  event  various  pro- 
visions have  been  made  to  improve  and  assimilate  the  Taws 
and  practice  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  similarity  of  procedure  in  the  court  of  sesaion  in 
Scotland  and  the  high  court  of  chancery  in  England  i» 
striking.  Both  courts  indeed,  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
of  both  countries,  borrowed  their  forms  from  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  with  these  last  the  forms  of  the  court  of  session 
in  many  respects  still  agree.  The  bill  or  written  supplica- 
tion to  the  court  for  letters,  whether  of  summons  or  of  dili- 
gence, is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  supplication  for  let- 
ters in  the  court  of  Rome ; and  it  is  observable  that  when 
the  desire  of  the  bill  is  granted,  it  is  in  the  same  terms  in 
both  courts.  Tho  condescendence  and  answers  are  plainly 
derived  from  the  articuli  and  rcs|M»isioncs  of  the  papal  tri- 
bunal. The  initialia  testimonii,  or  purging  of  a witness, 
arc  identical  with  the  interrogatoria  gcncralia  of  that  court. 
Letters  of  advocation,  suspension,  and  reduction,  are  well 
known  there.  The  ' mal^  a|>pellatum  et  tiend  proccssuiu* 
is  but  verbally  translated  in  the  phrase  of  the  Scots  court, 
* Finds  the  letters  orderly  proceetled and  letters  of  horn- 
ing, caption,  and  relaxation,  bear  their  papal  origin  ini- 
pres->iiHl  upon  them.  It  appears  also  that  from  an  early 
period  the  court  issued  cotmnissinns  to  its  macersto  perform 
judicial  duties,  as  the  ecclesiastics  appoint  the  inferior 
church  officers  their  legates  and  commissaries  for  the  like 
pur|K)ses ; and  at  an  early  time  also  tho  judges  Ix'gan  tho 
yet  subsisting  custom  of  changing  their  name  on  their  ele- 
vation to  tho  bench,  in  imitation,  as  it  seems,  of  the  like 
custom  on  elevation  in  the  papal  hierarchy. 

From  what  is  above  stated,  wo  may  see  why  there  is  no 
court  of  chancery  in  Scotland,  separate  from  the  courts  of 
common  law,  os  in  England;  the  whole  judicatures  of 
Scotland  haring  become  subj  ct  to  the  court  of  session, 
where  the  chancellor  presided,  dispensing  both  equity  and 
common  law.  But  from  the  earliest  times  there  was  an 
office  of  chancery  in  Scotland,  and  we  shall  find  that  many 
of  the  early  chancellors  ha<l  been  ‘clcrici  canevUarii.' 

A list  of  the  chancellord  as  of  tho  oihor  great  officers  oi 
the  crown  in  early  times,  is  of  considerable  importance,  par- 
ticularly in  settling  the  dates  of  early  charters.  The  series 
of  chancellors  given  in  Crawford's  * Officers  of  8late ' is 
very  imperfect : and  in  the  subsequent  list  of  Chalmers 
{Cnled,)  there  are  also  various  errors  and  deficiencies.  A 
more  correct  list  than  any  we  have  yet  met  with  is  there- 
fore subjoined.  In  Bealson's  ‘ Political  Index ' there  is  a 
chancellor  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.,  but  the 
more  authentic  series  biggins  with 

Constantine,  earl  of  Fife,  who  is  C.  temp.  Alex.  I. 

Herbert,  abtot  of  Selkirk,  temp.  Alex.  I.  and  Duv.  I. 

Edward,  temp.  Dav.  I. 

John,  bishop  of  Glasgow. 

'William  Cumyn,  previously  clerk  to  Chancellor  Godefri'y 
of  England.  1133—1142. 

Jordan,  clericus  regis,  1142—3. 

Edward,  1143. 

Walter  is  said  by  Chalmers  to  have  been  C.  from  114G 
to  1160,  but  he  is  in  office  about  the  year  1144.  (I^l. 

CoL,  vol.  i.,  p.  38 ; Dugdalo,  Monast.,  vol.  i.,  p.  886.) 

Patrick,  Bishop  of  Brechin,  was  C.  temp.  Dav.  1.,  and 
that  see  was  founded  circa  1150. 

Ingclram,  archdeacon  of  Glasgow,  is  said  by  Chalmers  to 
have  b^n  C.  from  1160  to  1164;  but  ho  was  in  office 
in  1151,  and  was  continued  by  King  Malcolm, 
(Keith's  BishttM.) 

Waller  is  again  C.,  7 Male.  IV. 

Edward.  1163  (Keith’s  Bivhopt,  edit.  Russel,  p.  561), 

Nicolas,  cler.  regii,  1165—1171. 

Walter  de  Bidun,  cler.  regis,  1171—1178. 

Roger,  1178—1189. 

Hugh  de  Roxburgh,  archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews,  1 189— 
1 199. 

William  de  Malvoisine,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  1199.  (Keith's 
BUhfjpe.) 

Floranoe,  made  C.  according  to  Chalmers  in  1200,  ac- 
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cording  to  Crawford  in  1202,  and  according  to  Keith  in 

1200. 

Williain  de  Bose  ho.  bishop  of  Dunblane,  1211. 

Thomas  de  Strivclin,  archdeacon  of  Glasgow.  1226 — 7. 

Matthew  Scot,  archdeacon  of  St  Andrews,  1227. 

^VUIiam  de  Lindsay,  1231. 

William  de  Boiidington,  archdeacon  of  St  Andrews,  1231. 

Robert,  abbot  of  Dunferroline,  1249. 

Gamclino,  archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews,  1250~1256. 

Richard,  bishon  of  Dunkeld,  1266  (Fordun). 

William  \Viscnart  archdeacon  of  St  Andrews,  1256 — 
1273. 

Robert  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  1273. 

William  Fraser,  dean  of  Glasgow,  1273 — 1280. 

Sir  Thomas  do  Carnotto,  or  Charteris,  1280 — 1286. 

Alan  St  Bdmonds,  bishop  of  Caithness,  1291.  Ho  was 
made  C.  by  King  Edward  1.  of  England,  who  also 
associated  in  otBce  with  him  Walter  do  Agmodescham 
(Aylofs  Cal.,  lOj),  and  thereafter  Adam  do  Boding- 
dun,  who  is  V.C.  1291*  (Rotul.  Scot.,  9),  and  C.  in 
December  the  same  year,  the  bishop  of  Caithness 
having  previously  died. 

Alan  de  Dunfres,  parson  of  Dumbarton,  1292  (Rot 
Scot.  13). 

Alexander  Kennedy,  1296. 

Walter  de  Agmodescham,  1296. 

Maurice,  bishop  of  the  isles,  1298. 

Nicolas  de  Balinyle,  parson  of  Oalder.  1301.  In  1307 
ho  was  put  into  the  see  of  Dunblane,  and  then  perhaps 
rosigne<t  for 

William  de  Bevercotes  is  C.  about  that  time. 

Bernard  de  Linton,  abbot  of  Arbroath,  1315. 

Walter  de  Twynbam,  canon  of  Glasgow,  1327. 

William  Brisbane,  1332. 

Sir  Thomas  de  Carnotto,  1342^1346. 

William  de  Caldwell,  prebendary  of  Glai^ow,  1349. 

Patrick  de  Lenckara,  bishop  Brechin,  is  C.  29  Dav.  II., 
and  onwards  to  the  reign  of  Rob.  II. ; yet  Adam,  bishop 
of  the  same  tee,  is  in  office  3 1 Day.  II.  (Keith's 
edit  Russel,  p.  565). 

.lohn  do  C^rrick,  canon  of  Glasgow,  1370. 

Juhn  de  Peebles,  canon  of  Glasgow,  1377,  and  temble 
onwards  to  20  Rob.  II.  (Keith's  Bithopi,  edit  Russel, 
p.  85) ; but  in  his  absence  abroad  Adam  Forrester  of 
Crostorphine  was  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  19  Rob.  II. ; 
and  from  about  1389  to  the  end  of  1395  Alexander 
Cockburn  of  Lungton  was  keeper. 

Duncan  Petit,  arclideacon  of  Glasgow,  1395.  , 

Gilbert  Greenlaw,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  1396  to  1423  ; in 
which  last  year  he  was  abroad,  and  Sir  John  Forrester 
of  Crostorphine  was  keeper. 

William  Lander,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  1423. 

John  Cameron,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  1426. 

Sir  William  Crichton,  1440. 

James  Kennedy,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  1444. 

James  Bruce,  bishop  of  Dunkeld. 

Sir  William  Crichton  again,  1447. 

Gcoigc,  bishop  of  Brechin.  April  19,  1448  (Keith's 
Rithopt,  edit.  Russel,  p.  566i< 

William,  earl  of  Orkim,  1455. 

George  Shorsewood,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  1458. 

Andrew,  Lord  Avendale,  1460. 

John,  bishop  of  Brechin,  September  6,  1480  (Keith's 
Bithopi,  edit.  Russel,  p.  566). 

John  Laing,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  1482. 

James  Livingston,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  148.3. 

Colin,  earl  of  Argyll,  1483. 

William  Elphinstone,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  1488. 

Culin,  earl  of  Argyll  again,  1488. 

Archibald,  earl  of  Angus,  1493. 

George,  earl  of  Huntley,  1498. 

James,  duke  of  Ross,  archbishop  of  St,  Andrews,  1502. 

Andrew  Foreman,  bishop  of  Moray,  1506. 

Alexander,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  1511  (Keith's 
edit  Russel,  p.  34). 

James  Beaton,  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  1513.  In  1525.  on 
the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Albany  from  the  regenw, 
the  earl  of  Angus  turned  Beaton,  now  bishop  of  et 
Andrews,  out  of  the  ehanoellorate,  which,  with  several 
otlier  offices,  he  then  engrossed  to  himself.  On  Angus’s 
till  tbo  place  was  given,  in  1528,  to  Gavin  Dunbar, 

• Bodinrf«m  k»d  « ■mtIi  ■ Ui  MW7  t^rloTs  (W.  1S7).  la 


archbishop  of  Glasgow,  in  whoso  time  the  college  of 
justice  was  instituted.  The  series  of  chancellors  need 
not  be  further  continued.  By  art.  21  of  the  treaty  of 
Union,  it  was  provided  that  there  should  in  future  be 
but  one  great  seal  for  the  Unite<l  Kingdom,  and  that  a 
seal  should  be  kept  ami  used  in  Scotland  for  huch  pri- 
vate rights  or  grants  as  had  usually  passed  the  great 
seal  of  Scotland.  The  office  of  chancellor  of  Scutlam) 
then  properly  expired,  and  none  have  been  appoliitiMl 
to  it  since  the  earl  of  Seafield,  who  was  chancellor  at 
the  time’of  the  Union. 

CHANCERY  iCancellaria)  \ the  term  is  derived  from 
Chancellor,  Cancellariits,  and  signifies  the  court  wbero  that 
judge  exercises  his  functions.  There  are  several  chanceries, 
as  there  are  several  chancellors ; but  the  place  where  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor's  judicial  functions  are  exercised  is 
especially  called  the  CJhancery. 

The  principal  part  of  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery consists  in  tiie  administration  ofe^uiV^,  a name  which 
in  this  country  comprehends  a particular  set  of  rules,  having 
the  force  of  law,  which  are  applicable  to  such  mutters  as 
belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  The  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, and  within  certain  smalt  districts  various  local 
courts  also  hare  a similar  jurisdiction.  For  a particular 
account  of  the  procedure  in  Courts  of  Eouity,  and  a his- 
toiT  of  the  origin  of  that  jurisdiction,  see  Equity. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  are  the  judges  by  whom  equity  is  udroiniatered 
in  Chancery.  Each  of  these  has  a separate  court.  These 
courts  have  no  fixed  or  permanent  situation.  In  term  they 
are  held  in  Westminster  Hall ; in  Vacation,  tbo  first  two  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  the  last  at  the  Rolls,  in  Chancery-lane. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  is  a name  which,  it  seems,  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  Court  and  (he  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Ourt  together;  it  is  S4)mclin]ea  applied  to 
tho  former  alone,  but  most  fVerpiently  to  all  the  three 
courts  together.  Tbo  proper  presiding  judge  in  the  I.*ord 
Chancellor's  Court  is  the  I^rd  High  Chancellor  himself. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  is  appointcil  by  the  crown  by 
letters  patent,  and  holds  his  office  for  life.  He  administers 
equity  in  a separate  court,  called  the  Rolls.  Ho  has  the 
power  of  hearing  and  determining  originally  tho  same  mat- 
ters as  the  Lord  Chancellor,  excepting  eases  in  lunacy  and 
bankruptcy ; but  all  ewders  and  decrees  pronounced  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  must  be  signe<l  by  tho  Lord  Chancellor 
before  they  are  enrolleil.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  pre- 
cedence next  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench. 
This  office  is  oue  of  high  antiquity.  The  salary  is  reckoned 
about  700U/.  a year. 

The  office  uf  Vice-Chancellor  was  created  by  stat.  5.3  Geo. 

' TIL,  c.  21.  This  officer  (who  takes  precedence  next  to  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls)  is  appointed  by  the  crown  by  letters 
patent,  and  holds  his  office  during  good  behaviour.  Ho  has 
power  to  hear  and  determine  all  matters  depending  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  either  as  a court  of  law  or  as  a court  of 
equity,  or  as  incident  to  any  ministerial  office  of  the  said 
court,  or  which  ore  subjcctetf  to  tho  jurisdiction  of  such  court 
or  of  tho  Lord  Chancellor  by  any  special  Act  of  Parliament, 
as  the  Lord  Chancellor  shall  from  time  to  tiroo  direct.  Bui 
all  orders  and  decrees  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  must  bo  signed 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  has  no 
I power  to  alter  or  dischai^  any  decree  or  order  made  by  tbo 
Lord  Chancellor,  unless  authorised  by  the  I.ord  Chancellor, 
nor  any  power  to  alter  or  discharge  any  order  or  decree  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  salary  is  5U00/.  a year. 

Each  of  these  judges  has  nearly  an  equal  share  of  or^'- 
nal  power  to  dispense  o({ui(y.  An  appeal  (which,  strictly 
speaking,  is  nothing  more  than  a re-hearing  of  the  cause) 
mav  be  made  from  any  decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
or  Vice-Chancellor  to  the  Ixtrtl  Chancellor,  and  the  court  of 
' the  latter  has  been  of  late  years  principally  occupied  with 
; such  appeals,  original  causes  being  generally  confined  to 
the  Courts  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 

Besides  the  judges  just  mentioned,  there  are  other  offloera 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  whom  certain  parts  of  the 
equitable  jurisdiction  are  exercised.  The»e  officers  have 
however  no  original  power  for  this  purpose,  but  derive  all  | 
their  authority  from  special  delegation  by  one  of  the  three  } 
judges  in  Chancery.  The  principal  of  these  officers  are 
the  Masters  in  Ordinary,  and  the  Acoountant-Geoeral. 
The  Masters  in  Ordinary  are  ten  in  number,  besides  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  is  the  chief  of  thotn.  They  wve 
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formerly  appointed  by  the  L^>r(l  'Chancellor,  but  are  now 
aopointed  by  the  crown,  and  hold  oflico  t/winidiu  bent!  se 
flPdtt^ritU.  (Slat.  .3  4 Wm.  IV’.  c.  94.)  Their  salary  is 

i’6U0/.  a year.  It  is  the  duty  of  tho  Masters  to  execute  the 
orders  of  tho  court  upoit  references  made  to  them,  whether  in 
exercise  of  its  original  jurisdiction,  or  under  theaulhoritv  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  and  by  reports  in  writing,  to  show  now 
they  have  exccutcnl  such  orders.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
specify  every  head  of  rcfercnco  to  the  Masters,  because  they 
are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  subjects  of  the  court's  juris- 
diction. The  principal  subjects  of  reference  are,  to  examine 
into  any  alleged  impertinence  contained  in  pleadings,  and 
into  the  sufficiency  of  a defendant's  answer ; to  examine  into 
tho  regularity  of  proceedings  taken  in  any  cause,  or  into 
alleged  contempts  of  court;  to  take  the  accounts  of  execu- 
tors, administrators,  and  trustees,  or  between  any  parties 
whatsoever ; to  inquire  into,  and  decide  upon,  the  claims  of 
creditors,  legatees,  and  next  of  kin  ; to  sell  estates,  and  to 
approve  of  tho  investment  of  tmst.moncy  in  the  purchase  of 
estates,  and,  fpr  this  purpose  (or  for  any  other,  as  tho 
rase  may  be),  to  investigate  titles,  and  settle  conveyances  ; 
to  appoint  guardians  for  infants,  and  to  allow  proper  sums 
for  their  maintenance  and  education  ; to  tax  the  costs  of 
the  proceedings  in  any  suit,  or  under  the  orders  of  the  court ; 
and  generally  to  inquire  into  and  inform  the  conscience  of 
the  equity  judge  upon  all  matters  of  fact,  which  are  either 
disputed  between  the  parties,  or  not  so  far  a.scertaincd  by 
evidence  as  to  preclude  all  doubt  on  the  subject. 

The  Aecountant-Qeneral  is  an  officer  created  by  the 
stat.  13  G.  I.  c.  .32.  which  also  regulates  his  duties.  All 
money  and  eflects  belonging  to  suitors  of  the  court  (which 
are  the  subject  of  a suit),  are  deposited  in  the  name  of  tho 
Accountant-General  with  the  Bank  of  England,  which  has 
tho  general  custody  of  such  money  and  effects,  as  the 
banker  of  the  court,  subject  to  its  orders.  It  is  the  duty 
of  this  officer  to  keep  an  account  with  tlie  Bank  acconling 
to  the  several  causes  and  accounts  to  which  such  money  and 
effects  severally  belong. 

Besides  the  jurisdiction,  of  which  a sketch  has  been 
given  above,  a summary  jurisdiction,  upon  petition  only, 
without  bill  and  answer,  has  been  given  to  Courts  of  Equity 
in  certain  cases  by  acts  of  parliament  The  princi(tol  cates 
in  which  this  summary  jurisdiction  has  been  granted  are 
those  where  trustees  or  mortgagees  die  without  heirs  or 
leaving  infant  heirs, or  where  trustees  are  out  of  tho  juris- 
diction, or  refuse  to  convoy  property  to  the  persons  bene- 
ffeialiy  entitled  to  it  In  these,  and  many  similar  cases 
(which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  at  large),  the  court  is 
empowered,  upon  petition  of  the  parties  beneficially  in- 
terested, to  direct  a convoyanco  or  assignment  of  the 
property  held  in  trust  or  on  mortgage  by  the  infant,  or  in 
case  of  a trustee  having  died  without  heirs,  or  being  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  refusing  to  convey,  to 
appoint  some  other  person  to  convey  in  his  place.  The 
principal  statutes  relating  to  this  branch  of  the  juristliclion 
of  the  court  are,  1 Wm.  IV.  c.  47,  I Wm.  IV.  c.  60.  l Wm. 
IV.  c.  65,  4 and  5 Wm.  IV.  c.  23,  5 and  6 Wm.  IV.  c.  17. 

The  stat.  52  G.  III.  c.  101  gives  tho  court  (and  the  court 
of  Exchequer)  a summary  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  abuse  of 
charitable  trusts.  The  court  also  exercises  a juristliction  of 
appointing  guardians  for  infants  upon  petition  merely. 

The  jurisdiction  exercised  in  Chancery  over  in/anis  and 
rhariiiet  is  partly  derived  from  tho  general  equity  juris- 
diction, and  partly  from  acts  of  parliament.  (As  to  the 
origin  of  the  jurisdiction  over  infants,  see  Coke  upon  Litt., 
by  Hargrave,  88  b.  n.  16  ; 2 Fonbl.  on  Eq.,  p.  226,  2-32). 

The  jurisdiction  over  infants  is  exurcis^  principally  in 
directing  maintenance  to  be  given  them  out  or  tho  projiorty 
which  (hey  will  enjoy  on  attaining  their  full  age  ; in  ap- 
pointing and  controlling  guardiatie  of  them ; and  in  pro- 
viding suitable  nuirriagea  for  them.  It  is  shared  by  tho 
Ihn'u  Chancery  judges ; and  the  working  of  it  is  assisted  by 
(he  ministration  of  the  roasters  and  other  officers  of  the 
Chiuicerj'. 

The  .^ame  observations  apply  to  the  jurisdiction  over 
charities,  which  amounts  to  a general  superintendence  of 
them,  limited  however  in  many  cases  by  the  special  terms 
nf  the  charters  or  acts  of  parliament  by  which  they  arc 
n*i;ulaled. 

A di'iinct  part  of  the  business  in  Chancery,  though  but 
a small  part,  arises  from  what  is  called  the  common  law 
jurtsdieltrm  r>f  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

It  has  cbietly  respect  to  actioni  by  or  agoioit  any  officer 


nr  minister  of  tho  Chancery,  and  to  judicial  proceedings 
respecting  the  acts  of  tho  king,  when  complained  of  by  a 
subject.  3 Bl.  Com.  49. 

In  actions  depending  in  the  Court  of  Chancery'  by  virtue 
of  its  comtuon  law  jurisdiction,  the  court  has  no  power  to  try 
issues  of  fact.  For  this  purpose  the  record  of  tlm  pleadings 
must  be  delivered  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  that 
court  will  have  the  issues  tried  by  jury,  and  give  judgment 
in  the  actions  ; and,  from  a judgment'  on  demurrer  in  this 
court,  it  is  said  tliat  a writ  nf  error  lies  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  See  3 Bl.  49 

To  the  common  law  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
belongs  tho  power  of  issuing  corlain  writs;  particularly 
tho  writ  of  hubeaa  corfnts,  and  the  writs  of  certiorari 
and  prohibition,  for  restraining  inferinr  courts  of  justice 
from  assuming  unlawful  authority.  See  1 Madd.  C7ianc. 
17.  &c. 

This  jurisdiction  may  be  cxcrciscd.by  the  Vice-Chancellor 
as  well  as  the  Chancellnr.  but  not  by  tlie  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  1 Madd.  Chanc.  22. 

Tho  place  where  the  common  law  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  is  exercised  is  the  petty  bag  office ; 
which  is  kept  solely  fur  this  purpose.  No  part  of  the  equity 
business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  carried  on  there. 

The  Court  of  Chancery,  in  respect  of  its  common  law 
jurisdiction,  is  said  to  be  a court  of  record,  which,  as  a court 
of  equity,  it  is  not.  Spclm.  Gloss.  3 Bl.  Com.  24. 

' ' In  this  ordinary  or  legal  court,'  says  Blackstone  (vol.iii. 

49),  * is  kept  the  officina  justitia,  out  of  which  all  original 
writs  that  pass  the  great  seal,  all  letters  patent,  and  oil  com- 
missions of  charitable  uses,  bankruptcy,  sowers,  idiotry, 
lunacy,  and  the  like  do  issue.'  Tho  issuing  of  original 
writs  however  is  now  unfrequent.  These  writs,  which  were 
formerly  (he  foundation  of  all  actions  in  the  courts  of  law 
at  'Westminster,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  aliolished 
by  recent  statutes.  Commissions  of  bankruptcy  also  arc  now 
never  issued,  owing  to  tho  late  alterations  in  the  bankrupt 
law.  [Bankrupt.] 

In  imitation  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  England, 
various  local  courts  of  equity  have  sprung  up  in  the  British 
dominions  and  dependencies.  Some  of  these  ore  called 
Courts  of  Chancery,  and  therefore  are  hero  noticed.  In 
each  of  the  counties  palatine  of  Lancaster  and  Durham, 
and  in  Ireland,  there  is  a court  so  named,  which  dispenses 
the  same  equity  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  as  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery.  In  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery 
the  Lonl  Chancellor  fur  Ireland  presides.  From  these 
courts  the  appeal  is  iromefliately  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  most  of  our  colonies  there  are  Courts  of  Chancery 
(Howard's  Laws  of  the  Colonies) . Tlie  equity  administered 
in  ihe^c  however  appears  not  to  be  tho  settled  system  which 
cM'ts  in  this  counirv-,  since  tho  governors  of  the  colonies 
preside  in  them.  From  the  colonial  courts  an  appeal  now 
lies  to  ‘ tho  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.'  Stat. 

2 and  3 W.  IV.,  c.  92. 

Many  of  tho  states  of  North  America  have  their  courts 
of  Chancer)' ; but  the  cquit.'ible  jurisdiction  of  some  of 
these  are,  it  seems,  more  discretionary  than  that  of  our  own 
Courts  of  Equity.  In  others  of  the  states  the  Courts  of 
Equity  which  formerly  existed  have  been  abolished.  (See 
Parkes's  Statutes  and  Orders  nf  the  Court  of  Chanet^  of 
the.  State  of  New  York,  ; An  Essay  on  Equity  in 
Pennsylvanta : by  A.  Laussat,  jun. ; and  6 Law  Mag., 
127.) 

CHANCERY,  INNS  OF.  [Inn.] 

CHANDLER,  DR.  RICHARD.  wa.s  born  at  Elson  in 
Hampshire,  in  1738,  studied  at  Winchester  School,  and 
afterwards  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxfonl,  in  May,  1 755. 
Soon  after  he  look  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1759  he  pub- 
lished • Elcgiaca  Grmca,'  containing  the  fragments  of 
Tyrtreus,  Simonides,  Meleager,  Alcmus,  &c.,  with  notes. 
In  1763,  he  edilixl  the  splendid  work  * Marmora  Oxoniensia. 
[Aruniirl  Marbles.]  In  1764  he  was  sent  by  the  Dilet- 
tanti Society  to  travel  into  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  in  com- 
pany with  Kevetl  the  architect,  and  Pars  the  painter.  They 
spent  more  than  a year  in  Asia  Minor ; and,  in  1 705,  they 
proccedeti  to  Athens,  and  passetl  another  year  in  examining 
Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus.  They  returned  to  England 
in  Novombor,  1 766.  llie  result  of  their  labours,  tho  ‘ Ionian 
Antiquities,  or  Ruins  of  Magnificent  and  Famous  Build- 
ings in  Ionia,'  2 vols,  fol.,  was  published  in  London,  in 
1769.  In  1774,  Chandler  published  ‘ Inscriptiones  An- 
tiquiB  pletwqu*  Doudum  edit®  in  Aii»  Minon  et  Gt*cU, 
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prcDsertim  Athenis  eollecl®,’  fol.,  Oxford.  Ili*  * Tr-iveln  in 
Aaiu  Minor,’  4to„  1774,  and  ‘Travels  in  Grc'ooe,'  4l».,  1776, 
Rtill  rank  amoii};  tlio  best  dAsrriptions  of  tbose  roun* 
tries.  There  U u KreiicU  translation  (Puns,  H;$C6)ortho 
Travels  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Grfi»*ce,  with  notes,  by 
J.  P.  Scr\’ois  and  Barbif*  du  Bocum*.  Those  two  works 
have  been  since  republishod  together,  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Churton,  with  lUvott's  remarks,  and  a biography  of  Dr. 
Chandler,  2 vols,,  8vo.,  1834.  In  1773  Chandler  took  the 
degree  of  D.D. ; and  in  1779  ho  obtained  the  living  of  £a.st 
Wurldham  and  West  Tisted,  Hants.  In  1785  he  married, 
and  afterwards  travelled  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In 
1800,  be  was  made  rector  of  Tylchurst  in  Berkshire,  when 
ho  published  his  ‘ History  of  Ilium,  or  Troy,  including  the 
adjacent  country  and  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Chersonesus.' 
4to.,  London,  1S02,  in  which  he  refuted  Bryant's  assertion, 
* that  the  Trojan  w ar  was  a Action,  atid  that  no  such  a city 
as  Troy  in  Phrygia  ever  existed;'  and  ho  vindicated  the 
voracity  of  Homer,  and  e»pt^ciaUy  the  truth  of  his  local  de- 
scriptions. Dr.  Chandler  died  in  Kebruarv.  1810.  in  hU 
seventy-second  year.  He  loft  in  MS.,  ‘ the  Life  of  William 
WaynHete,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Lonl  High  Chancellor 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  anil  Founder  of 
Magdalen  College,'  which  was  published  Svo.,  London, 
1811. 

CHANTILLY,  a small  town  in  the  department  of  Oise, 
on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Amiens.  23  miles  from  Pans. 
The  houses  of  this  little  tow  n are  neatly  built,  and  roofed  with 
slate.  A handsome  street  was  built  by  the  last  Prince  de 
Condi-,  as  well  as  a richh -endowed  hospital,  a model  fur  in- 
stitutions of  that  kind.  The  populati  on  of  Chantilly  in  1832 
was  2524.  Chantilly  is  the  centre  of  a considerable  manu- 
facture of  lace,  a brunch  of  industry  intro<luccd  hero  about 
the  year  1 750.  There  are  a large  establishment  for  spinning 
cotton  yarn  and  manufacturing  cotton  prints,  in  which  500 
or  600  work-people  are  employed,  and  a {Kircelain  manufac- 
tory. At  one  entrance  to  the  town  is  an  hydraulic  machine 
to  supply  the  hospital  and  the  public  fountain. 

Chantilly  cxist^  as  a village,  with  its  chateau,  as  early 
as  the  year  900.  It  belungtHl  furmcriy  to  the  families  of 
Orgemont  and  Montmorenci.  but  owes  its  prosperity  chielly 
to  tlic  illustrious  familv  of  Condi^,  to  which  it  bvlongeil  from 
the  time  of  Louis  Xlll.  At  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew it  belonged  to  the  family  of  Montmorenci ; and  the 
remains  of  the  great  Odigny,  who  was  connected  with  that 
family,  having  born  taken  down  secretly  by  some  of  his  tier- 
vants  from  the  gibbet  of  Montfauron.  where  they  had  been 
exposed,  were  transported  to  Chantilly  and  deposited  in  the 
chapel  of  the  chateau,  from  whence  they  wore  afterwards 
removed  to  Uic  parish  church.  By  a singular  error  of  the 
pea.<antry,  the  women  of  the  neighbourhood  resort  to  this 
tomb  make  their  offerings  to  * St-  Gaspard  de  CoUgny' 
for  tho  cure  of  their  disea.sed  children,  thus  tr.-in.sformmg  a 
Huguenot  martyr  into  a Catholic  saint.  It  was  to('hanti)ly 
that  tho  great  Cond£  (so  cslleil)  retired  when  the  gout  had 
incapacitated  him  for  the  fatigues  of  warfare,  and  where 
Moliilre,  Racine,  and  Boileau  came  to  amuse  his  leisure 
liours.  The  old  chateau  was  pulled  down  and  a new  one 
crccleil  by  the  Duke  of  Bourlnin,  about  the  end  of  1718. 
Tills  edifice  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  rcnidenccs  in  Eii- 
rnpe,  and  its  attractions  were  increased  by  the  domain,  tho 
vast  park  (planteil  and  laid  out  in  alleys,  and  surrounded  by 
a Wall),  the  gardens,  the  menagerie,  &c.,  attached  to  it. 
The  revolution  ruined  Chantilly,  or  nearly  so;  tho  cha- 
teau itself  was  dcstroyeil,  but  some  of  the  out-buildings  re- 
main, as  tho  smaller  ebSteau,  the  palace  of  Enghien,  the 
dog-kcnnols,  and  tho  stables,  which,  by  their  size  and  their 
architecture,  are  almost  entitled  to  be  termed  palaces. 

CHANTRY  (CantAria,  in  the  middle  age  Latin),  a 
private  religious  foundation  of  which  there  were  many 
in  England  before  the  Reformation,  cstablisheil  for  tho 
purpose  of  keeping  up  a perpetual  succession  of  prayers 
for  the  prosperity  of  some  particular  family  while  living, 
and  tho  repose  of  the  louls  of  those  members  of  it  who 
were  deceased,  but  especially  of  the  founder  and  other 
jiersons  specifically  named  by  him  in  the  instrument  of 
fbundation. 

Chantries  owed  their  origin  to  tho  opinion  so  generally 
prevalent  in  the  Christian  church  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
in  respect  of  the  dead  as  well  aa  the  living.  Amongst  tho 
English,  always  a devout  people,  it  prevailed  in  all  ranks  of 
society.  The  inscriptions  upon  tho  grave-stones  of  persons 
of  ordinary  coaditionin  the  times  before  the  Reformation  al- 


most always  liegan  with  * Orate  pro  animd,'  which  was  an 
appeal  to  those  who  resorted  to  the  churches  to  remember  in 
those  their  serious  hours  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  person 
who  slept  below.  Princes  and  norsonsof  great  wealth,  wlien 
they  founded  monasteries,  included,  amongst  the  duties  of 
the  religious  for  whose  use  they  gave  them,  that  they  should 
rcceivu  in  them  their  earthly  i-emains,  and  for  ever  make 
mention  of  them  in  their  daily  services.  When  the  taste  for 
founding  monasterios  declined,  which  may  bo  referred  to 
about  thoclifsc  of  tho  twolAh  eenlury,  the  disptwiiion  to 
secure  tho  same  object,  by  the  foundation  of  chantries,  lie- 
gan  to  prevail  extensively  in  the  better  classes  of  society, 
and  it  continued  with  unabated  zeal  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
Reformation,  when  all  such  iuundalions  were  swept  away  as 
superstitious. 

.V  chantry  did  not  nc«*efc*arily  require  that  any  edifice 
should  be  ere<’led  for  it  Chantries  were  usually  founded  in 
churclies  already  existing : sometimes  the  churches  of  tho 
mon.-isteries,  sometimes  the  great  cathedral  or  conventual 
churches,  but  very  frequently  tho  common  parish  church, 
whether  in  a toa-n  or  in  a rural  district  All  that  was 
wanted  was  an  altar  with  a littlo  area  before  it  and  a few 
appendages ; and  places  were  easily  found  in  churches  of 
even  small  dimensions  in  which  such  an  altar  could  be  rais4-d 
without  interfering  inconveniently  with  the  more  public  and 
general  purposes  for  which  the  churches  were  creeled.  An 
: attentive  observation  of  tho  fabric  of  the  parish  churches  of 
England  will  often  detect  where  these  chantries  have  been, 
in  some  small  remains  perhaps  of  the  altar,  which  was  re- 
moved at  the  Refonnati<m,  hut  more  frequently  in  one  of 
th  ««•  ornainentoil  niches  colled  piscinas,  which  were  always 
placeil  in  proximity  with  the  altars.  Sometimes  there  nru 
remains  of  painted  glass  which  it  is  easy  to  sec  has  once 
lieen  the  ornament  of  one  of  these  jirivato  foundations,  and 
mon>  freriuently  one  of  those  arched  recesses  in  the  wall 
which  are  calte<]  Founders*  Tombs,  and  which  in  many  in- 
stances no  doubt  were  actually  the  tombs  of  persons  to  whoso 
memory  chantries  had  been  instituted. 

Ill  churches  which  consisted  of  only  nave  and  chancel 
with  side  aisles,  the  eastern  extremities  of  the  north  and  south 
aisles  were  often  seized  ujwn  for  the  purpose  of  these  founda- 
tions ; in  the  larger  churches,  having  the  platform  resem- 
bling tho  cross  on  which  the  Saviour  suffered,  (ho 
transverse  beams  were  generally  devoted  to  the  purpose  of 
these  private  foundations.  In  the  great  conventu.il  churches 
and  the  churches  of  monasteries,  it  would  appear  as  if 
provision  were  often  made  for  those  private  chantries  in  the 
original  comtmetion,  each  window  that  looks  eastward  being 
ofien  made  to  light  a small  apartment  just  sufficient  to  con- 
tain an  altar  anil  a littlo  space  for  the  officiating  priest. 

It  was  hy  no  means  unusual  to  have  four,  five,  or  six  difTer- 
enl  clmntrie*  in  a common  parish  church  ; while,  in  the  great 
churelu^.  such  ns  old  St.  Paul’s  in  Ixmdon,  tho  Mmster  at 
York,  and  other  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  that  class,  tiiere 
were  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
such  foundations.  When  the  fabric  of  a church  aflordctl  of 
itself  no  more  space  for  the  intrmluctkm  of  chantries,  it  wa.s 
usual  fur  llm  founders  to  attach  little  chai>els  to  the  edifice. 
It  is  these  chantry  chapels,  the  use  and  occasion  of  which  arc 
now  so  generally  forgutien,  which  occasion  so  much  of  tho 
irreguliinly  of  design  wliich  is  apparent  in  the  parish 
churrlies  of  England.  Erected  also  as  they  genemlly  were 
in  tho  style  of  architecture  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  and 
not  in  accommodation  to  tho  style  in  which  the  original 
fabric  was  built,  they  are  a principal  cause  of  that  want  of 
congruity  which  is  perceived  in  the  architecture  of  diflTerent 
parts  op  t he  parish  churches. 

When  chapels  were  erected  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
tho  chantries,  they  were  usuallv  also  the  places  of  interment 
of  the  founder  and  bis  family,  wfiencewo  sometimes  find  such 
chapels  belonging,  even  to  this  day,  to  pankular  families, 
and  adorned  with  monuments  of  many  generations.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  chapels  of  this  kind  is  in  the  little  vil- 
lagQ  of  Sandal,  a few  miles  from  Doncaster,  tho  foundation 
of  Rokeby,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  died  in  1521.  The 
church  of  Sandal  being  small  nlTonlcd  no  scope  for  tho  design 
of  this  magnificent  prelate.  Having  theref<>re  determined 
that  hero  should  ho  tho  place  of  his  interment  and  the  per- 
petual celebrations  in  his  memory,  he  erected  a chapel  on 
tho  north  side  of  the  choir,  open  liowever  to  the  church  on 
one  side,  being  separated  from  it  only  by  open  wainscot. 
On  entering  it  by  the  door  ono  sees  at  once  the  whole  eco- 
nomy of  one  of  these  chapels.  Under  the  window  looking 
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eastward  an  altar  has  stood;  the  piscina  on  the  right  remains. 
On  each  side  of  tho  east  window  is  a niche  where  once,  no 
doubt,  stood  an  efDgios  of  a saint  whom  the  archbishop  held 
in  iHiculiar  honour.  In  (he  centre  is  a brass  indicating  the 
spot  in  which  the  body  of  the  prelate  lies;  and  in  the  north 
wall  is  a memorial  of  him,  having  his  arms  and  effigies,  with 
au  inscription  setting  forth  bis  name  and  rank  ami  the  day 
oflus  decease,  with  divers  holy  ejaculations.  The  stone  and 
wood-work  have  been  wrought  with  exquisite  care,  and  the 
windows  appear  to  have  been  all  of  painted  glass. 

Sometimes  chantries  were  established  in  edifices  remote 
from  any  churcli,  a chapel  being  erected  for  the  express 
purpose. 

In  chantries  of  royal  foundation,  or  in  chantries  founded 
by  the  more  eminent  prelates  or  barons,  the  sendee  was 
conducted  sometimes  by  more  than  one  person.  But 
usually  there  was  but  one  officiating  priest.  Tho  founda- 
tion dee<is  generally  contain  a distinct  specification  of  his 
duties,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part  in  the  repetition 
of  certain  masses ; but  sometimes  tho  instruction  of  youth 
and  the  delivering  pious  dis<.'«urse8  to  the  people  made  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  ebantry-priosts.  They  also  contain  an 
account  ul  the  land  settled  by  the  founder  for  the  support 
of  the  priest.  Tho  names  of  the  persons  whom  be  was  espe- 
cially to  name  in  bis  services  arc  set  forth,  as  well  as  the 
nuMlc  of  his  appointment  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  might  be  removed.  Generally  the  king  was  named  toge- 
ther with  the  founder  and  meml^rs  of  his  family.  This,  it 
was  supjwsed,  gave  an  additional  chance  of  the  foundation 
being  perpetuated.  The  king's  licence  was  generally  ob- 
tained for  the  foundation. 

In  many  towns  and  country  places  there  are  antient 
houses  known  by  Urn  name  of  chantry  houses,  or  sometimes 
chantries,  or  colleges.  These  have  been  places  of  resi- 
dence of  the  chantry  priests,  and  when  culled  colleges,  where 
they  lived,  a considerable  number  of  them  being  in  one 
church,  a kind  of  ooUegiate  life,  it  being  held  that  the 
clergy  should  mix  but  little  with  the  laity.  These,  as  well  as 
all  other  propcrlv  given  fur  the  support  of  the  chantry  priests, 
were  seized  by  tlio  crown  and  sold  to  private  persons,  when 
by  an  act  passed  in  tho  first  year  of  King  Edward  VI.,  cap. 
14.  all  foundations  of  this  kind  wore  absolutely  suppressed 
utul  their  revenues  given  to  the  king.  An  account  had  been 
taken  a few  ycar»  before  of  all  the  property  which  was 
settled  to  these  uses,  by  the  commissioners  under  the  act 
26  Hen.  VIII.,  cap.  2,  whose  returns  form  that  most  im- 
portant ecclesia.Htical  ditcument  the  * Valor  Ecclesiasticus' 
of  King  Henry  VlII.  The  * Valor'  has  been  published  by 
tho  commissioneis  on  the  ‘ Public  Records’  in  five  volumes 
folio. 

CHAPEL,  in  Latin  candia,  a word  common  to  many  of 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  and  used  to  designate  an 
edifice  of  the  lower  rank  appropriated  to  religious  worship. 
Its  origin  and  etymology  are  very  obscure. 

In  England  it  has  been  used  to  designate  minor  religious 
edifices  rounded  under  very  different  cuxumsUnces,  and  for 
different  objects. 

1.  We  have  a great  number  of  rural  cocleaiostical  edi- 
fices, especially  in  tho  north  of  England,  where  the  parishes 
are  large,  which  are  not.  properly  speaking,  churches. 
ecclerifp,  though  in  common  parlance  they  arc  sometimes 
$0  calte(h  but  are  chapels,  and  not  unfrequently  called 
parochial  cha]ieU.  Most  of  these  are  of  aulient  foundation, 
but  still  not  so  antient  as  the  time  when  the  parochial  dis- 
tribution of  England  was  regarded  as  complete,  and  tho 
right  to  tithe  and  offerings  determined  to  belong  to  the 
rector  of  some  particular  church.  In  the  large  {larishcs  it 
frequently  occurred  that  a family  of  rank  which  resided  at 
an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  parUh  church  would 
desire  to  have  an  edifice  near  to  them,  to  which  they  and 
their  tenants  could  resort  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefit 
of  Christian  urdinancos.  On  reasonable  cause  being  shown, 
the  bishop  would  offen  yield  to  applications  of  this  kind; 
but  in  such  rases  ho  would  not  suffer  the  rights  of  the 
{.arish  cliurch  to  be  infringed ; no  tithe  was  to  be  subtracted 
from  it  and  given  to  the  newly  erected  foundation,  nor  was 
that  foundation  to  he  accounted  in  rank  equal  to  the  older 
church,  or  its  incumbent  otherwise  than  an  inferior  and 
suliordinaie  minister  to  the  incumbent  of  the  pariah  church. 
But  tho  bishop  gencrully,  perhaps  always,  stipulated  that 
there  should  be  an  endowment  by  tho  founder  of  such  an 
cdifi(;e.  Not  unfrequently  in  edifices  of  this  class  there 
was  the  double  purpose  of  obtai&iog  a place  of  easier  resort 


I for  religious  worship  and  ordinances,  and  a place  in  which 
perpetual  prayers  might  bo  offered  for  the  family  of  the 
founder.  [Chantry.]  Others  of  these  rural  chapels  were 
founded  by  the  devotion  of  the  parishioners.  The  popula- 
tion of  a village,  which  lay  remote  from  the  church  of  the 
parish  williin  whose  limits  it  was  included,  would  increase, 
and  thus  the  public  inconvenience  of  having  to  resort  to  tho 
parish  church  on  occasion  of  christenings,  churchings.  mar- 
riages, and  funerals,  besides  the  services  on  the  ustivaU, 
become  great;  they  would  therefore  apply  to  the  bishop  in 
petition.^,  many  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  tho  registers  of 
the  sees,  setting  forth  the  distance  at  which  they  Iive<I,  the 
impediments,  constant  or  occasional,  in  the  way  of  their 
ready  resort  to  their  parish  church,  as  want  of  good  roads, 
snow,  the  rising  of  waters,  and  tho  like,  on  which  the 
ordinary  would  grant  them  tho  leave  which  they  desired, 
reserving,  however,  as  seems  almost  always  to  have  bcca 
the  case,  whatever  rights  and  emoluments  had  bcforctimt* 
belonged  to  the  parish  church.  In  the  parish  of  Halifax 
there  are  twelve  of  these  chapels,  all  founded  before  the 
Reformation.  In  the  parish  of  Manchester,  and  in  most  of 
the  parishes  of  Lancashire,  such  subsidiary  foundations 
exist  in  great  number.  Those  foundations  of  this  class 
which  could  be  brought  within  the  description  of  supersti- 
tious foundations  were  dissolved  by  the  Act  of  1 Edward  VI. 
for  tho  suppression  of  cliantries ; but  while  the  endowment 
wa.s  seized,  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  building 
itself,  out  of  the  piety  of  the  person  into  whose  hands  it 
passed  in  the  sale  of  the  chantry  lands,  or  tlic  devotion  of 
tlio  persons  living  near  it,  and  long  accustomed  to  resort  to 
it.  continued  to  be  used  for  religious  worship  in, its  reform*^ 
state,  and  remains  to  this  day  a place  of  Christian  worship, 
the  incumbent  being  supported  by  the  ca.<ual  endowments 
of  the  period  since  the  Reformation,  and  especially  by  what 
is  called  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,  in  which  most  of  the  in- 
cumbents of  chapels  of  this  cla.ss  have  more  or  less  partici- 
pated. 

2.  The  term  chapel  is  used  to  designate  those  more  private 
places  for  (he  celebration  of  religious  ordinances  in  the 
castles  or  dwelling-houses  of  distinguished  persons.  We 
find  in  the  fabrics  of  some  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  the 
castles  of  England  some  sm.ill  apartment  which  has  evi- 
dently been  used  for  the  purposes  of  devotion,  and  this  some- 
times in  the  keep,  the  place  of  last  resort  in  tho  time  of  a 
siege.  A remarkable  instance  of  this  is  at  ConUbrough, 
in  Yorkshire.  But  more  frequently  chapels  of  this  kind 
were  erected  acljoining  the  apartments  appropriated  to  the 
residence  of  the  family.  Most  of  the  baronial  residences, 
it  is  probable,  had  chapels  of  this  kind.  How  splendid  they 
sometimes  were  wo  may  sec  in  Saint  George's  Chapel  at 
Windsor  and  Saint  Stephen's  Chapel  at  Westminster,  both 
chsrpcis  of  this  class  attached  to  the  residences  of  our  kings. 

3.  The  chapels  of  colleges,  as  in  the  two  universities ; of 
hospitals,  or  other  similar  foundations. 

4.  Chapels  for  private  services,  chiefly  services  for  the 
dead,  in  the  greater  churches,  as  the  chapel  of  Saint  Eras- 
mus, and  others,  in  the  church  of  Westminster.  ■ Additions 
made  to  the  |>arish  churches  for  the  purpose  of  chantries 
are  sometimes  called  chantry  chapels. 

5.  Places  of  worship  of  modem  foundation,  especially 
those  in  towns,  are  called  chapels  of  ease,  being  erected  for 
the  case  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  when  they 
have  become  too  numerous  for  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
parish  church.  Most  of  these  are  founded  on  special  Acts 
of  Parliament,  in  which  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  incum- 
bent and  tho  founders  are  define<l. 

G.  The  word  chapel  is  pretty  generally  used  to  denote  the 
places  of  worship  erected  by  various  sects  of  Dissenters 
under  tho  Act  of  Toleration,  though  the  Quakers  and  some 
of  the  more  rigid  Dissenters  of  other  dcnoiaiuatiuus.  out  of 
dislike  tu  the  nomenclature  of  an  ecclesiastical  system  whicU 
they  do  not  approve,  prefer  to  call  such  edifices  by  the  name 
of  meeting-houses. 

CHAPEL  ?'N  LE  ERITH,  a market-town  and  parish 
in  the  hundred  of  High  Peak,  county  of  Derby,  3 miles 
from  Buxton,  11  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Derby,  and  1G7 
N.W.  bv  N.  from  I^ondan.  It  includes  the  toq>nships  of 
Bowden^s  Edge,  Bradshaw  Edge,  and  Coomb's  E»lge,  an<l 
contains  3234  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  or  papor.  The  Petik  Forest 
lime-works  lie  three  miles  cast  of  the  town,  and  comiuuni- 
cate,  by  railway,  with  the  Peak  Forest  canal,  which  mua 
witldn  three  milea  to  tho^N.W.,  in  consequence  of  the 
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vicinilf  of  which  there  is  a large  carrying  trade  here. 
There  is  a small  market  on  Thursday,  and  numerous  fairs 
in  the  course  of  the  year  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  wool,  and 
provisions.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  the  Episco- 
palians and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Thomas  Bcckot,  was  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  Tho  living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  in  the 
lUrisdiction  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lichfield,  having 
400/.  private  benefaction,  400/.  royal  bounty,  and  300/.  p.ir* 
liamontary  grant,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  resident  freeholders, 
who  choose  a eommittco  of  twenty-soven  from  the  three 
townships,  by  a majority  of  whom  the  minister  is  elected. 
There  is  an  endow^  school  at  Chapel  cu  le  Frith,  where 
nineteen  scholars  arc  taught,  and  another  at  Bowden's  Edge 
for  the  instruction  of  eight  girls.  A library  has  been  re- 
cently established.  The  town  is  not  lighted,  and  only 
partially  paved.  Its  elevation  above  the  level  of  tho  sea  at 
low  water  is  566  feet  Tho  High  Peak  court  for  the  re- 
covery of  small  debts  is  held  here  every  third  week,  at  which 
thu  duke  of  Devonshire's  steward  presides.  About  two 
miles  south  is  a Roman  road  and  the  remains  of  other  an- 
ti<|uitics. 

CH.\PEL  HILL.  ICarolin.v,  North.] 

CHAPLAIN,  capeUanuSt' Si  wor<l  formed  immediately 
on  the  word  chapel,  capella,  according  to  one  of  tho  com- 
monest analogies  of  our  language. 

A chaplain  is  properly  a clergyman  ofilcjaling  in  a chapel,  i 
in  contradistinction  to  one  who  is  the  incumbent  of  a parish  ! 
church.  But  its  more  Irequcnt  use  is  now  os  designating 
clergymen  who  arc  either  (I)  residing  in  families  of  distinc-  j 
tiun  and  actually  performing  religious  services  in  the  family ; I 
or  (2)  who  are  supposed  to  be  so.  though  not  actually  so 
engageil.  This  fiction  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
every  bishop  and  nobleman,  with  some  of  tho  great  uflh-ers 
of  state,  have  each  their  private  chapel,  to  which  they 
nominate  a priest,  or  more  than  one.  Certain  privileges 
respecting  the  holding  of  benefices  belong  to  these  chap- 
lains. by  reservation  out  of  the  Act  against  Pluralities, 
21  Henr>'  VIII.,  c.  13.  By  the  same  act  the  number  of 
chaplains  which  noblemen  and  other  persons  may  nominate 
Was  limited : an  archbishop  may  nominate  eight : a duke 
or  a bishop,  six ; a mornuis  or  earl,  five  ; a vist:ount,  four ; 
a baron,  a knight  of  tliu  garter,  or  the  lord  cUanceliur, 
throe;  the  treasurer  of  the  king's  hou.se,  the  comptroller  of 
the  king’s  house,  the  clerk  of  the  closet,  the  king's  secre- 
tary, the  dean  of  the  chapel,  tho  almoner,  and  the  master  of 
the  rolls,  mav  nominate  each  two;  the  chief  justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  and  tho  warden  of  tho  Cin<iuo  Ports,  each 
one ; a duchess,  marchioness,  countess,  and  baroness,  being 
widows,  are  allowed  to  nominate  each  two. 

CHAPPE,  CLAUDE,  a French  mechanician,  who, 
though  not  the  original  inventor  of  a machine  for  trans-  I 
milting  intelligence  with  rapidity  between  places  very  dis- 1 
taut  from  each  other,  must  be  considered  as  having  devUed  I 
the  means  of  rendering  such  a machine  available  for  that  j 
purpose.  He  was  a ne^icw  of  the  Abb6  Cliappc  d’Autc- ' 
roche,  and  was  born  at  Brulon,  in  Normandy,  in  1763.  It 
is  said  by  his  French  biographers  that,  happening  on  some 
occasion  in  his  youth  to  uc  separated  from  his  friends,  be 
conceived  tho  idea  of  corresponding  with  them  by  means  of' 
signals ; and  that  the  result  of  liis  cfrurt.s  to  obtain  this  end. 
was  the  invention  of  the  machine  which  he  calloil  a tele- 
graph (r^Xf  and  ypd^),  or  a semaphore  ('Tr]pa  and  flpw). 
Whether  or  not  he.  had  at  that  time  any  knowledge  ol  the 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Hook,  in  England,  or  of  Amontons.  in 
his  own  country,  both  of  which  were  nearly  a century  earlier. 
IS  uncertain;  but  there  ap(>cars  to  bo  some  resemblance 
between  his  machine  and  that  which  was  proposed  by  the 
former  in  his  discourse  to  the  Royal  Society  in  16S4.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  M.  Chuppe  is  justly 
entitled  to  tho  honour  of  having  invented  both  u particular 
system  of  signals,  and  the  mechanism  by  which  tho  oiiem- 
tions  are  performed. 

This  machine  consisted  of  a vertical  pillar  of  wood,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet  high,  at  tho  tup  of  which  was  a transverse 
beam  eleven  or  twelve  feet  long,  which  turned  on  a joint  at 
its  centre,  and' was  capable  of  being  placed  at  any  angle 
with  the  pillar ; and  at  each  extremity  of  the  beam  was  a 
six^ondary  arm,  which  also  turned  on  a joint,  and  could  be 
placed  either  in  the  same  direction  as  the  beam,  or  at  any 
angle  with  it,  upwards  or  downwanls.  The  various  p«>si- 
tions  of  the  beam  and  secondary  arms  were  to  serve  as 
indie  tions  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  of  the  ten 


numerals;  the  sentence  to  be  transmitted  wss  to  be  ex- 
hibited letter  by  leUe**  from  the  first  telegraph  to  the  next 
in  the  lino ; it  was  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  manner  from 
the  second  to  tho  third,  ana  so  on  to  the  last. 

M.  Chuppe  presentod  his  Invention  to  the  French  legis- 
lative Assombiy  in  1762.  when  the  revolution  had  disjioscd 
the  minds  of  men  for  the  reception  of  any  novelty  wliicli 
promised  to  bo  of  national  utility;  and  in  the  following 
year  the  government  decreed  that  an  experiment  should  bo 
made,  in  presence  of  certain  commissioners,  in  onler  to  try 
its  efficacy.  For  this  purpose  there  was  formed  between 
Paris  and  IJsle,  at  distances  from  each  other  equal  to  three 
or  four  le.igues,  a line  of  stations,  at  each  of  which  one  of 
the  machines  was  constructed ; and  the  first,  which  was 
immediately  under  tho  direction  of  the  invenUir,  was  placed 
on  the  roof  of  the  Louvre.  Tho  sentence  to  be  conveyed 
was  received  there  from  the  hands  of  the  members  com- 
posing the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  in  1.3  minutes 
40  seconds,  it  was  delivered  through  all  the  intermediate 
stations  to  that  at  Lisle,  a distance  of  4S  leagues.  The 
result  of  the  experiment  being  oonsidcred  satisfactory,  tho 
use  of  tho  machine  became  general  in  France;  and  it  is 
said  that  one  of  the  first  dispatches  conveyed  in  this  man- 
ner to  Paris  amioiinccrl  the  re-taking  of  the  town  of  Cond4. 

Tho  important  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  were  immediately  felt,  A descrip- 
tion of  it  was  brought  by  .'m  emigrant  from  Paris  to  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine,  where  two  models  were  executed,  which, 
from  thence,  were  sent  to  England  by  Mr.  W.  Plavfair ; 
au<l  tho  invention,  with  modifications,  was  adopted  in  this 
(country. 

The  claim  of  M.  Chappo  to  the  honour  of  being  the  in- 
ventor of  this  kind  of  machine  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
puted by  some  of  bis  conlemporaricH,  who  also  invidiously 
represented  its  im  perfect  ions  or  ex  posed  the  mistakes  which, 
a.s  they  asserted,  might  bo  made  in  using  it;  and  these 
circumstances  are  said  to  have  so  preyed  on  his  mind,  that 
he  fell  into  a profound  melancholy,  which  terminated  his  life 
in  lWO.5,  at  the  age  of  42  jear*. 

CHAPPE  D AUTEROCllE.  JOHN,  born  1722  (1728, 
Delambro),  diol,  1 769,  in  California,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  observe  the  Iranstl  of  Venus.  He  succeeded  Lnr.aillc  at 
the  observatory  of  Paris,  as  assistant  to  CasSini  <le  Thurr, 
and  published  Halley’s  Tables,  in  1754.  For  his  travcU  to 
Sil>erin  and  to  California,  &c.,  see  Dclambre's  Hist.  d'Astron. 
XVIII.  Steele. 

CHAPTAL,  JEAN  ANTOINE,  a dUtinguidud 
French  chemist,  was  born  in  1756.  at  Nosaret  (Losere). 
His  education  commenced  at  Meiidc,  from  whence  ho  re- 
paired to  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Montpelier,  and  after- 
wards to  Paris.  In  178 1 he  was  ap|ioiiited  to  the  Chemical 
chair  recently  founded  by  the  States  of  Languedoc.  Inhe- 
riting a large  fortune  from  his  uncle,  ho  established  s<une 
important  chemical  manufactories  in  bis  adopted  citv,  and 
thus  bestowed  upon  Franco  several  valuable  products 
which  were  previously  obtained  from  foreigners.  In  1 793 
Chaptal  was  called  to  tho  capital  by  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  to  manage  the  manufactory  of  saltpetre, 
which  subsluucc  could  no  longer  be  obtained  from  India, 
and  the  want  of  which  was  pressing.  The  great  esta- 
blishment of  Crenelle  thus  became  the  scene  of  that  zeal 
and  ability  of  which  Chaptal  gave  so  niauy  proofs  during  the 
whole  of  his  existence,  lie  was  one  of  the  first  professors 
of  the  Polytechnic  School;  and  the  Institute  elected  him  a 
member  in  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Paycn. 
Afterthe establishment ofthc consulate. Napoleon  called  him 
to  the  Council  of  State.  In  the  year  9 (1801)  he  appointed 
him  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  towards  the  end  of  tho 
year  12  ho  retired  from  these  high  appointments.  During 
his  administration  of  four  years  lie  conferred  many  benefits 
upon  the  state.  Devoting  much  time  to  the  examination 
of  charitable  establishments,  which  had  suffered  from  tho 
misfortunes  of  the  times,  he  liquidated  their  debts;  and 
originated  several  new  institutions  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  As  might  however  be  expected 
from  his  habits,  it  was  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  hia 
country  that  his  attention  was  principally  directed ; he  esta- 
blished chambers  of  commerce,  and  consulting  councils  of 
arts  and  manufactures  ; the  School  of  Arts  and  tlie  Con- 
' M?rvatoiy,  which  have  become  an  important  serainarv  and 
great  museum,  are  monuments  of  his  enlightened  sulicitude 
for  increasing  the  opoortunities  and  means  of  instruction. 

1 He  published  useful  processes,  visited  the  mauufabtoriesr 
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conversed  with  the  workmen,  offered  them  his  ndvire,  ap- 
plaudod  their  di8covcne<t,  and  cnceurn^cd  tlic  im{K>rtation 
of  proresaes  and  apparatus  from  abroad  ; in  furt.  he  ex- 
tended hid  views  and  his  care  t<>  ever}'  substance  and  cir- 
cumstance which  he  conaidcred  favourable  to  the  improve- 
ment of  manufactories. 

M.  Tht'nard,  iu  his  discourse  pronounced  in  the  name  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  thus  drawn  the  character  of 
Chaptal : * He  was  endowed  with  a kind  heart,  of  a mild 
and  i;enllc  character,  moderate  in  tastes  and  opinions,  full 
of  benevolence  towards  every  one,  of  affectionate  regard  for 
his  associates,  of  devotion  to  his  friends  ; ready  to  confer  a 
favour  when  in  his  power,  and  doubling  it  by  the  grace  with 
which  he  conferred  it ; unhappy  when  compelled  to  refuse, 
and  always  softening  the  refusal  by  expressions  which 
showed  the  goodness  of  bis  heart.  Possessing  a handsome 
fortune,  which  be  had  honourably  acquired,  and  loaded  with 
honours,  Chaptal  seemed  safe  from  reverses.  Nevertheless 
some  disappointments  which  he  could  not  foresee,  and  cer- 
tainly did  not  merit,  obscured  the  close  uf  his  brilliant 
career  ; but  be  supported  them  with  dignity,  without  mur- 
luiinng,  ami  without  breathing  a complaint,  and  so  as  entirely 
to  evince  the  greatness  of  his  mind.  He  coDsolcd  himself 
among  his  friends,  by  study,  and  by  fulfilling  duties  which 
hnfl  been  imposed  upon  him,  or  which  he  had  created  for 
himself.  Too  well  informed  not  to  understand  the  nature 
oF  his  disease,  and  feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  resigned 
himsidf  like  a philosopher,  and  making  the  requisite  ar- 
rangements for  leaving  a world  where  he  had  but  few  days 
to  remain,  he  died  beloved  and  surrounded  by  his  numerou.s 
family,  bestowing  on  them  his  blessing  a.s  his  last  furewclL’ 
Ho  died  at  Paris,  29th  Julv,  1832.  in  the  76lh  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a senator  under  the  Empire,  and  at  the  lime 
of  his  death  he  was  Peer  of  France  and  a Grand  Officer  of  the 
I/Cgion  of  Honour.  He  was  one  of  the  first  founders  of  the 
Society  of  Encouragement,  over  which  he  presided  many 
years. 

Chnptal's  principal  works  are  ‘ Elf'mcns  de  Chimic,*  3 
vols.,  8vo.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1790,  and  the 
fourth  iu  1803.  It  has  been  translated  into  roost  lan- 
guages . ' Essai  sur  le  Perfeetionnement  dcs  Arts  Chitniques 
en  France.'  8vo.,  1800;  'Artde  Faire,  do  Gouvemer,  et 
de  Perfectionner  les  Vins,*  1 vol.,  8vo.  (first  edition  1801, 
second,  1819):  Traits  tht-orique  ct  pratique  sur  la  Culture 
de  la  Vigno,’  2 vols.  8vo.  (first  edition,  1801;  second  in 
1811);  ‘Art  du  Teinturier  el  du  Degraisseur,’  Rvo.,  1800; 
‘Essai  sur  le  BlanchimenI,'  6vo.,  1801;  * Chimie  ap- 
pliqu^e  aux  Arts,'  4 vols.,  6vo.,  1807  : ' Art  do  la  Teinture 
du  C-oton  en  Rouge,'  6vo.,  1807;  ' Dc  I'lndustrie  Fran- 
^aise,'  2 vols.,  8vo.,  1619  ; * Memoirc  sur  le  Sucre  de  Bettu- 
raves,'  8vo.  (first  edition,  1815;  second  edition.  1821); 

* Chimie  appliqu^e  i\  rAgriculture,'  2 vols.  Hvo.  (first 
edition,  1823:  second  edition,  1829). 

CUAPTEK.  The  canons  in  the  cathedral  or  conventual 
churches,  when  aaseroblod,  form  what  is  callc<l  the  chapter. 
cnpitulum,  anliently  the  council  of  the  bishop.  [Canon.] 
Other  religious  communities,  when  assembled  for  business, 
sat  in  ckaj>ter.  Attached  to  matiy  calhoilral  and  conventual 
churches  are  buildings  for  the  meeting  of  the  chapter, 
called  chapter-houses.  The  buildings  of  this  kind  con- 
nwled  with  the  churches  of  Westminster  and  York  are 
octagonal  and  of  singular  beautv.  , 

The  members  of  the  College  of  Arms,  that  is,  the  king’s 
heralds  and  pursuivants,  are  said  to  hold  a chapter  when 
they  sit  tugcllior  to  cx)nfer  on  the  business  of  their  office. 

CHAPTER  HOUSE.  [CnuRcn.] 

CHARA'CE./E,  a curious  group  of  plants  inhabiting 
pools  and  slow  streams,  to  which  they  communicate  a 
nauseous  offensive  odour,  which  is  said  to  bcmnie  a pesti* 
Icntial  miasma  when,  os  in  the  Cumpagna  of  Rome,  the 
plants  are  in  great  numbers.  They  arc  jointed  Icatlcss 
plants,  with  vcrticillatc  branches,  composed  eitbor  of  one  or 
of  several  tubes  adhering  in  bundles,  and  either  encrusted 
with  calcareous  matter  (Cbara),  or  transparent  (Nitclla). 
Butauisls  are  not  agreed  whether  they  arc  ffowering  or 
floworless  plant*,  their  oi^ans  of  reproduction  being  of  so 
anomalous  a nature  as  to  correspond  with  nothing  that  has 
been  observed  in  other  plants.  One  of  these  organs,  named 
a nucule,  is  an  oval  sessile  spirally  striated  body,  with  a five- 
rleCt  apex,  and  a number  of  grains  in  its  interior;  this  has 
Ikvu  looked  upon  as  the  pistil,  ami  has  been  seen  to  grow 
into  a young  plant  The  other,  called  the  g'lobule,  is  a 
reddish  body  consisting  of  triangular  scales,  inclosing  a 


ma.*s  of  elastic  wavy  threads,  and  has  been  named  an 
anther.  There  is  however  no  proof  that  it  acts  as  a malo 
organ,  and  it  has  no  apparent  analogy  with  the  genuine 
anthers  of  flowering  plants.  Hence  it  is  roost  generally 
thought  that  Charucocc  constitute  a small  group  among  the 
floMtrricss  class  uf  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  are  highly 
interesting  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  they  ex- 
hibit the  circulation  of  their  fluids,  and  because  of  the  light 
they  thus  appear  to  throw  upon  some  of  the  more  obscure  of 
tho  phenomena  of  vegetable  life.  If  one  of  the  tubes  of  a 
cbara  be  observed  under  a pretty  gotxl  microscope,  by  the 
aid  of  transmitted  light,  tho  fluid  it  contains  will  be  dfs- 
tinctly  seen  to  have  a motion  up  one  side  of  each  tube,  down 
the  other,  and  then  up  again,  afler  tho  manner  of  a jack- 
chain.  and  this  goes  on  continually  as  long  os  the  plant 
remains  alive.  No  spectacle  that  wo  arc  acquainted  with  is 
mure  beautiful  than  this,  if  it  is  well  seen  with  the  aid  of  a 
good  microscope.  It  is  so  interesting  indeed  that  a micro- 
sco|)u  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  it  has  been  invented  by 
Mr.  Horsemon  Solly.  Of  ibis  and  the  phenomena  in  tho 
Chan,  a good  account  will  be  found  in  the  Transaciiont 
of  the  Society  uf  Arts,  vols.  xlix.  and  I. 


[Charau) 

a.  a |ior(ian  of  talmlar  ktpfn.fltnwl&g  ba*M  uf  a wboii  of  I'avoa:  ft.Wr, 
l>rarinsr  utxant  of  froetiSralioe : e,  a oincl'*  ortati  of  frnrtiftcaUoB,  irroatly 

talarfni;  d.  npright  mcUoq  of  Uis'fkttit;  t,  plant  ireTtniaatiBt;. 

CHARACTERISTIC  (of  a logarithm).  The  whole 
number,  position,  or  negative,  which  precedes  the  decimal 
point  of  a logarithm.  Tlie  reason  of  this  number  having  a 
.separate  name  is,  that  in  Briggs  system  it  is  so  easily  found 
as  not  to  form  a part  of  tho  tables.  [Looakithm  ] 

CHARADE,  a species  of  riddle,  in  which  a word  con- 
sisting of  several  sjllnbles  is  indicatcil,  first  hy  an  cnig- 
miUicat  description  of  e.vch  syllahle,  taken  sc|>arately,  and 
then  by  a similar  description  of  tho  whole.  It  does  nut 
seem  to  1)6  necessarv  that  the  word  should  consist  only  of 
two  s)  llables,  acconVing  to  the  definition  given  in  most  of 
our  English  dictionaries  and  cyclop»lia5.  To  have  any- 
thing of  vrit  or  point,  a charade  should  be  so  conlrivefl,  that 
the  ideas  employed  to  denote  or  suggest  the  several  syllables, 
and  the  entire  word,  shall  be  all  in  some  way  conncctotl 
togetber,  or  arise  naturally  the  one  out  of  tlic  other.  This 
however  is  often  neglected.  A little  book,  profes-^iedly  in- 
tended for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  young  people, 
has  lately  been  publi^beil  under  the  title  of  ‘ Five  Hundred 
Charades  from  History,  Geography,  and  Biogr.vpny,  ny 
EUza  Wakefield/  in  which  there  it  not,  wo  believe,  or.o 
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real  Cliara>U'.  according  to  the  meaning  which  t]ie  won! 
intiiit  bo  understood  tu  have  even  a»  a spccioa  of  fuUe  wit; 
fur  certainly  there  is  no  wit  of  any  kind  in  describiiiK,  for 
instance,  the  word  Ktoti,  by  saving  that  iu  first  ayllable  is 
a Word  signifying  what  we  all  Jo  ; its  second,  a preposition; 
and  its  whole,  a town  in  Buckinj^hamshire  lioted  fur  its 
public  school.  There  is  no  more  wit  in  this  than  thure  is 
in  simply  spelling  Uie  word.  There  is  a littio  German  work 
cntitlctl  ‘Rlitbsel  und  Charadon  cur  Schlirfung  dor  Denk* 
krall  fiir  die  Jugend,  Nurnberg,’  1B17»  which  appears  to 
have  something  of  the  same  design  with  Miss  Wakefield's 
pt-rfonnance,  but  to  be  much  more  artificially  compiled. 
The  foIlowiDg,  which  we  find  in  the  late  editions  of  the 
dictionary  of  French  Academy,  is  not  a bad  example 
uf  a true  Charade ; * My  first  makes  use  of  roy  second  to 
cut  my  whole;'  the  translation  being  the  word  chiendent 
(dog's  grass.)  'llie  word  Charade  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  this  particular  species  of 
enigma.  Tho  term  appears  to  be  originally  French,  and 
n<»t  u>  have  come  into  use  till  towards  the  end  of  tho  last 
centurv. 

CHARADRI'ADAJ.  [Plovers.] 

CHAR.VDRIUS.  [Plovers.] 

CH  AR.'E'AS  (Stephens),  agcnuaof  moths  of  the  family 
Nttftuidfe.  Technical  characters : wings  more  or  less  den* 
licul.iled  ; tho  |)ostcrlor  wings  usually  whitish  in  the  males, 
und  brown  in  tho  females;  palpi  short,  two-jointed  ; roaxillo) 
long ; antenna)  rather  long,  simple  in  tlio  females,  and  more 
or  less  pectinated  in  tho  males;  head  small;  thorax  large, 
not  crested ; apex  of  the  body  fumUbed  with  a tuft  of  hairs 
ill  the  males. 

Five  sp-.'cies  of  this  genus  have  been  found  in  England ; 
their  lanco  arc  naketl,  feed  upon  roots*  and  assume  the 
pupa  stale  underground. 

Char<f(Vt  graminit  varies  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  width,  measured  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings  when 
oxpamled ; it  is  of  a brownish  colour;  the  upper  wings 
have  a longitudinal  white  streak,  which  extends  beyond 
the  middle,  and  gives  out  three  brauche.s  at  the  upex : 
touching  this  white  line  above  there  are  two  pale  brown 
spots,  and  another  of  the  same  colour  beneath,  near  the 
base  of  the  wing ; the  apex  of  the  wing  has  a row  of  pointed 
black  spots,  more  or  less  distinct. 

The  caterpillar  is  of  a brownish  colour,  with  yellow  streaks 
on  the  sides  and  back : it  feeds  upon  grasses,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly deslruetivo  to  the  pastures  in  Sweden.  In  Eng* 
land  the  insect  is  not  so  abundant;  there  is  however  an 
instance  on  record  of  its  having  committed  considerable  de- 
vastation in  tho  north  of  England  during  the  larva  state. 
We  allude  to  an  account  given  by  Mr.  Wades,  in  the  second 
Volume  of  the  ‘Entomological  Magazine,’  who  observo«l  a 
portion  of  the  mountain  of  iSkiddaw  thus  nffected — their  do* 
vastation  causing  the  herbage  to  have  a dry  and  parched 
appearance:  the  part  afiected  couipriscd  at  least  fifty  acres, 
ami  extended  some  distance  down  the  western  side  of  tho 
mountain  : and  so  marked  was  the  line,  that  the  mogress 
made  by  the  larva)  could  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  town 
of  Keswick.  I..arge  Hocks  of  rooks  were  observed  to  frequent 
the  spot,  ami  no  doubt  devoured  immense  numbers ; the 
moths  however  appeared  in  great  abundance  in  the  month 
of  Augvist.  From  this  same  gentleman's  observations,  wo 
find  tliat  the  history  of  the  moth  is  also  interesting.  It  ap- 
iiears  to  be  their  habit  to  Hy  from  about  half-past  seven  to 
half  past  eight  in  the  morning,  during  which  time  they  are 
seen  in  somo  parts  of  the  country  in  the  utmost  mofu.Hion  ; 
their  appearance  and  disappearance  arc  extremely  sudden,  I 
The  field  in  which  Mr.  Wotles  observed  them  become  in  one  | 
moment  a moving  mass,  and  after  about  an  hour  not  a 
single  moth  was  to  be  seen,  all  having  disappeared  in  a 
imninor  equally  sudden  : they  flv  about  lliree  or  four  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  thread  their  way  with  considerable 
rapidity  through  the  stalks  of  grass.  Tliis  moth  is  by  no 
means  abundant  in  the  south  of  England : it  departs  a little 
from  tho  characters  of  the  genus  in  not  having  the  wings 
notched. 

CHARCAS.  [Bolivia,] 

CHARCOAL  Is  the  impure  carbon  obtained  by  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  matter  by  heat  without  free  access 
nf  atr  ; during  this  operatbn  the  more  volatile  elements  of 
the  woody  fibre  aro  expelled  as  new  compounds,  while  the 
carbon,  tl'io  fixed  ingredient,  remains,  mixed  however  with 
some  H.'iliiie  matter,  presently  to  be  noticed,  which  renders 
it  impure. 
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What  occurs  during  the  preparation  of  cliareraii  will  I>o 
readily  understood  by  referring  tu  the  annlysU  uf  womly 
fibre  by  MM.  Guy  Lussac  nml  Tlu'nard,  who  found,  wlmt* 
ever  be  the  kind  of  wood  employed,  that  after  drying  at 
212^  Fuhr.  it  yielded  upon  an  average 

Carbon  . . .62 

Hydrogen  . . 5 '3 

Oxygen  . . . 42’7 

ll)0*P 

Now  as  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  almost  exactly  in 
the  proportions  rct^uired  to  form  water,  it  would  ap]>ear,  that 
If  these  only  could  be  cxjjolled  by  heat,  the  products  of 
the  decomposition  would  be  carbon  and  water.  Wo  shall 
however  presently  mention,  that  owing  to  the  combination 
of  a part  of  ilw*  carbon  with  these  elements,  and  also  of  the 
oxygen  uf  the  air.  the  compounds  which  arise  from  the 
deroniposilion  of  wood  arc  much  more  complicated,  and  are 
of  very  great  importance. 

Tlie  making  of  charcoal  for  dome.stic  uses,  and  probably 
also  for  such  manufacturing  or  melallurgic  proccises  as  tho 
aniients  wore  acquainted  with,  is  of  high  antiquity.  Pliny 
(lib.  16.  c.C.)  mentions  that  the  woo«l  was  formed  into  a pile, 
the  lop  of  which  was  covered  with  clay  ; evidently  to  prevent 
the  access  of  too  much  air,  by  which,  as  experience  had  no 
doubt  taught,  it  was  found  that  tho  wood  was  converted 
entirely  into  ash. 

Charcoal  is  now  prepared  by  two  different  methods ; one, 
resembling  in  principle  that  just  mentioned,  is  th.at  of 
piling  tho  wood  in  a heap,  which  is  covered  with  turfs  and 
sand  to  allow  of  the  cnlrnnce  of  such  a jiortion  only  of  atraos- 

fiheric  air  as  is  sufllcicnt  to  curry  on  the  impiTfect  com- 
lustion  requiroil.  The  heap  is  fired  at  several  holes  loft 
near  (he  bottom,  and  a draught  of  air  is  obtained  by  at  first 
leaving  an  ortfiee  at  the  top  of  the  heap ; this  is  afterwards 
r.Ovcrcd,  and  when  it  is  found  (hat  tlie  flame  has  pervadtvl 
the  heap  entirely,  the  bottom  holes  are  also  closed.  When 
the  mass  has  cooled,  the  charcoal  remain^. 

Wiiliin  a comparatively  few  years  another  method  of  ob- 
taining charcoal  has  been  adopted,  by  which  the  article  ob- 
laincil  is  said  to  lie  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  making 
gunpowder.  This  is  done  by  putting  the  wood  into  iron 
cyhnders,  which  are  set  in  brick-work  and  surrounded  by 
fire  ; the  wood  in  the  cylinders  has  no  communication  with 
the  external  air,  and  they  have  only  a small  opening  to 
allow  of  the  escapo  of  the  gaseous  products  ari.sing  from  tho 
decomposition  of  the  wood,  and  the  new  compounds  derived 
from  the  combination  of  its  oxygen  and  hydrogen  with  a 
portion  of  the  carbon. 

These  products,  or  at  least  those  which  are  condensible, 
are  chiefly  water,  tar.  impure  ncoUc  acid,  usually  called  pyro- 
ligneous acid  [PvROLiGMKOUs  Acid],  creosote  [Creosote], 
pyroxylic  spirit  [1*yroxvlic  Spirit],  and  ompyreumatic 
oil.  One  hundred  parts  of  oak  wood  dried  in  the  air  yielded 
43  of  pyroligneous  acid,  about  4*5  parts  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  9*06  parts  of  eropyrcumatic  oil,  and  26*2  of  carbon; 
different  woods  yielded  somewhat  varying  proportions  of 
these  substances,  but  tho  oak  gavo  the  largest  quantity  cif 
charcoal.' 

.Although  tho  charcoal  thus  procured  is  prcferablo  for 
making  gunpowder,  yet  it  is  stated  that  it  is  not  so  w'ell 
likcrl  for  many  other  purposes  ; it  is  also  said  to  be  much 
lighter  than  that  made  in  tho  usual  way,  and  this  appears 
to  occasion  some  variation  in  the  degree  of  heal  required  for 
its  consumption  in  n given  time,  and  thus  influencos  many 
operations.  The  densest  charcoal  gives  the  most  heat  while 
burning. 

The  general  properties  of  charcoal  arc,  that  it  is  black, 
sonorous,  and  brittle,  and  retains  the  form  of  the  woed  from 
which  it  is  obtained  ; it  is  insoluble  in  water ; infusible  and 
fixed  in  the  most  intense  boat  ever  produced.  It  is  a very 
bad  conductor  of  heat,  but  conducts  electricity.  Its  property 
of  condensing  \*arious  gaseous  bodies  has  boon  already 
noticed,  ns  well  as  the  compounds  which  it  forms  with  some 
other  elements.  It  has  considerable  antiseptic  powers. 
[Cahbox] 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  certain  impurities  exist  in  the 
charcoal  of  wood ; thus  when  1 00  parts  of  old  oak  wood  arc 
entirely  burnt,  there  remain  about  5 parts  of  ashes,  and 
different  woods  furnish  very  different  proportions  of  them  ; 
these  ashes  are  principally  carbonate  of  potash  [Potas 
sium],  unquestionably  derived  from  the  decomposition  o' 
some  salt  containing  a vegetable  acid,  as  the  tartaric  or 
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malic.  It  appears  c:itremcly  probable,  that  the  spon- 
taneous combustion  which  charcoal  has  been  known  occa- 
sionally to  undergo,  has  been  occasioned  by  a portion  of 
this  potash  haring  been  reduced  to  its  metallic  state,  and 
the  subsequent  action  of  moisture  upon  it.  For  an  account 
of  the  different  quantities  of  charcoal  and  ashes  obtained 
from  different  kinds  of  wood,  ace  Dumas,  Traite  de  Chimie. 
tome  i.,  p.  53S  ; and  see  also  in  Phil,  Mag.,  vol.  iii.,  a paper 
by  M.  Mushet  on  the  same  subject. 

CHARCOAL,  ANIMAL.  Common  charcoal  possesses 
to'a  certain  eittent  the  power  of  destroying  vegetable  colour ; 
but  this  propertr  exists  in  a much  higher  degree  in.what  is 
called  animal  charcoal,  or  that  obtained  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  tho  carbonaceous  portion  of  bones.  To  prepare 
this,  bones  are  heated  in  iron  cylinders,  and  the  enarcoal 
remains  with  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  them,  constituting 
what  is  commonly  cdled  ivory  or  bone-black ; a lai^e 

uantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  various  gaseous  pro- 

ucts  ore  formed  at  tho  same  time. 

This  ivory-black  is  used  as  a coarse  block  pigment ; but  it 
is  now  become  a very  important  article  from  its  decolouring 
property,  and  is  extensively  used  on  that  account  in  sugar 
refining.  [Suoa^ 

OHARD  BBE1\  a variety  of  Beta  ciWa,  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  tho  strong  succulent  ribs  of  its  leaves,  which 
arc  boiled  and  eaten  like  sea-kail  and  asparagus,  lliey  are 
ready  for  table  in  October  and  November,  but  having  a 
strong  earthy  flavour  which  no  cooking  can  entirely  conceal ; 
they  are  5«Idom  seen  in  this  country.  Tho  Frencit  call  this 
Beet  Poirie  aux  card^M.  It  is  sown  and  managml  like 
common  beet,  but  it  produces  no  root  fit  f>r  tho  table. 

CHARDIN,  SIR  JOHN,  was  born  at  Paris  in  Novem- 
ber, lfi43.  His  father,  who  was  a Huguenot,  or  Protestant, 
carried  on  the  business  of  a jeweller  in  the  French  capital, 
and  brought  up  his  son  to  the  same  profession.  As  soon 
however  as  Chardin  was  of  age,  in  order  to  gratify  his  taste 
for  travelling,  and  Mo  endeavour  the  advancement  of  his 
fortunes  and  estate,'  ho  left  Franco  for  the  east.  During  bis 
first  journey,  which  lasted  from  1C64  to  1670,  he  visited 
Persia  and  the  Fast  Indies,  and  returning  to  Paris,  he  pub- 
lished, in  12mo.,  ‘ An  Account  of  the  Coronation  of  Soly- 
man  III.,  Schah  of  Persia.*  During  his  residence  in  Persia, 
he  gained  access  to  the  court,  and  was  appointed  agent  to 
the  ^chah,  who  commissioned  him  to  make  purchases  of 
jewels  and  trinkets  for  him  in  Europe.  At  the  end  of  1G7| 
Chardin  again  departe<l  for  Persia,  by  the  route  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  Black  Sea,  and  Armenia.  Ho  arrived  at  Is- 
pahan in  June,  1673.  and  remained  in  Persia  till  IC77, 

* chiefly,'  he  says,  * following  the  court  in  its  removals,  but 
also  making  some  particular  journeys,  as  well  of  curiosity 
as  business,  to  prosecute  my  intentions,  studying  the  lan- 
guage, and  assi<luously  freq\ienting  the  most  eminent  and 
most  knowing  men  of  the  nation,  the  better  to  inform  myself 
in  all  things  that  were  curious  and  new  to  us  in  Europe.' 
Few  IraveUers  have  l>con  so  consck-ntious  and  pains-taking, 
or  have  had  such  good  opportunities  of  acquainting  them- 
selves with  tho  country  and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Persia.  He  sjioke  the  language  like  a native,  ho  knew 
Ispahan  better  than  Paris,  and  he  visited  nearly  every  part 
of  the  country,  traversing,  he  says,  ‘ the  whole  length  and 
breadth  thereof.’ 

In  April,  1681,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  settled  as 
jeweller  to  the  court  and  nobility.  On  the  24th  of  the  same 
month  of  April,  1681,  he  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.,  and 
on  the  same  day  married  to  a young  lady,  live  daughter  of 
a French  Protestant  refugee,  from  Rouen.  In  the  folhming 
year  ho  was  elected  fellow  of  tho  Royal  Society,  which  had 
recently  been  established,  and  some  pajxfrs.  written  by  Sir 
John,  appear  in  the  earliest  numbers  of  the  Transactions  of 
that  society.  He  continued  to  carry  on  a considerable  trarle 
in  jewels,  prosecuting,  at  the  same  time,  his  studies  of  the 
oriental  languages  and  antiquities.  He  did  not  publish  an 
account  of  his  eastern  travels  until  1686,  and  then  he  only 
brought  out  the  first  part  of  them,  being  his  journey  from 
Paris  to  Ispahan.  (Traveh  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  fol. 
I»nd.,  1686.)  This  volume,  with  an  unfortunate  prophecy 
of  future  glon  and  a long  reign,  was  rather  |H>tn|>ously 
dedicated  to  James  II.,  who,  two  years  later,  was  driven 
from  his  throne.  Chardin  was  a go^  courtier,  but  he  liad 
obligations  to  acknowlodge  to  James,  as  well  as  to  Charles 
II.  The  latter  king  had  employed  him  diplomatically  on 
an  important  mission  to  Holland,  and  in  1683,  Sir  John  had 
figured  at  tho  Hague  aud  Amsterdam  as  agent  for  the 


English  East  India  Company.  In  1711  appeared  the  sc* 
cond  part  of  his  travels.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  bfe 
he  lived  at  Tumham  Green,  and,  according  to  an  entry  in 
the  church  books,  he  was  buricil  at  Chiswick,  on  the  29tb 
of  December,  1713.  His  travels  have  been  traoklated  into 
various  languages,  and  often  reprinted.  There  is  a very 
good  edition  (in  French)  in  4 volumes,  4to.,  with  plates, 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1 735,  which  we  have  consulted  ; 
but  the  last  and  best  edition  is  said  to  be  that  of  Paris,  1811, 
in  10  vols.,  8vo.,  with  notes,  by  Longl^,  which  we  have  not 
seen. 

About  sixty  years  after  his  death,  some  MS.  notes  which 
Chardin  had  written  in  India  to  illustrate  passages  in  the 
Scriptures  by  a comparison  of  modern  eastern  usages,  and 
which  had  long  been  lost,  were  recovered  by  his  descend- 
ants, who  advertise<l  a reward  for  them.  They  were  nearly 
all  incorporated  in  Mr.  Harmer's  ' Observations  on  divers 
passages  of  Scripture,  illustrated  by  books  of  travels,'  &c. 

CHARENTK,  a river  of  France,  rises  in  the  high 
grounds  between  the  towns  of  La  Rochefoucauld  (depart- 
ment of  Charente),  and  Rochechouart  (department  of  Haute 
Vienne),  and  flows  N.W.  through  a narrow  valley  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Civray,  where  it  makes  a bend,  and  then 
flows  southward  near  the  town  of  RafiTec,  to  Mantle,  which  is 
on  the  high  road  from  Poictiers  to  Angoullme ; at  Manslc  it 
receives  the  united  waters  of  the  Tar^ire.the  Bandiat,  and 
the  Bogneurc.  Its  course  is  then  very  winding,  first  west- 
ward, and  then  again  southward,  to  AngoulSme,  some  miles 
above  which  it  dromes  navigable.  From  Angoullme  it 
flows  westward  to  Saintes,  and  from  thence  N.W.  in  a very 
winding  channel  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  it  enters  just 
opposite  to  the  Isle  of  OI6ron.  The  towns  which  it  passes  be- 
low AngoulOrae  are  Chfiteauneuf.Jarnac,  Cognac  (on  the  left 
bank),  ^iaintes,  Tonnay-Charomc,  and  Kuchefort : the  two 
last  are  on  the  right  bank.  The  only  tributary  of  any  im- 
portance which  it  receives  is  the  Boutonne,  which  rises  in 
the  department  of  Deux  Sl^vres,  and  becomes  navigable  at 
St.  Juan  d'Angfdy.  The  length  of  tho  Charente  may  be 
estimated  as  follows  ;-*-from  the  soiuce  to  Civray,  41  miles; 
from  thence  to  the  point  where  the  navigation  begins,  42  ; 
from  thence  to  Angoulfiroe,  16  ; from  tlrence  to  the  sea, 
83  : total,  184  miles,  of  which  above  100  are  navigable. 

■The  basin  of  the  Charente  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  a 
series  of  heights,  which  extend  in  a waving  line  from  the 
great  central  mass  of  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  towards 
the  mouth  of  tho  Loire,  separating  this  basin  from  that 
part  of  the  great  basin  of  the  Ix)iro  which  is  traversed  by 
the  Vienne.  In  a narrow  valley  formed  by  two  parallel 
branches  of  this  range  of  heights  tho  Charente  takes  its 
rise.  On  the  S.E.  tho  basin  is  bounded  by  high  land  branch- 
ing off  from  the  heights  just  mentioned,  near  the  town  of 
Chains,  and  running  lowanls  the  junction  of  the  Dordogne 
and  the  Gurunne.  'fho  undulations  of  the  soil  in  the  dis- 
trict thus  enclosed  afford  Bheltcr.  which  is  favourable  to  (he 
productions  of  agriculture.  Wheat  and  raaixe  are  grown  ; 
calves  are  reared,  and  bullocks  fatteneii.  Chestnut  trees 
of  different  kinds  fchdimgniertet  m<irronntersJ  yield  plen- 
teous crops;  and  flax  is  also  raised;  but  (he  most  impor- 
tant objfcl  of  cultivation  is  the  vine.  TTie  brandy  of  this 
part  of  France,  known  in  this  country  as  the  (Jognac  brandy, 
is  the  finest  that  is  made,  and  the  exportation  is  very  consi- 
derable. Great  quantities  of  gypsum  are  procured  in  the 
valley  of  the  (Charente. 

The  Charente  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Caruntonus. 

CIIAUENTE,  a department  of  France,  taking  its  name 
from  the  river  just  mentioned,  and  comprehending  the 
former  province  Angoumois,  with  part  of  Saintonge.  It  is 
of  irregular  form,  l^unded  on  tho  N.  by  the  department 
of  Vienne,  on  the  E.  by  the  department  of  Haute 
Vienne,  on  the  S.E.  by  tho  department  of  Dordogne,  on 
the  S.VV.  and  W.  by  the  department  of  Charente  lu- 
ffrieure,  or  lyower  Charente,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  the  de- 
partment of  Deux  >Sdvres.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  N.E 
to  8.W.,  75  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  measured  at  righ 
angles  to  tho  above,  is  53  miles.  Angoullme,  the  capital,  i 
242  miles  from  Paris  In  a direct  line  S.8.W.,  or  288  miles 
by  the  road  through  Orleans,  Biois,  Tours,  and  Poitiers.  Tli 
area  of  the  department  is  about  1711  geographical  sqiiar 
miles,  according  to  M.  Balbi.  which  is  equal  to  about  2i6 
square  English  miles ; nearly  tho  extent  of  the  Englis’ 
counties  of  S(affV>rd  and  Derby  taken  together.  The  popu 
lation  iu  1832  362,531,  or  166  to  ft  aquare  ouJe., 
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The  N.E.  tide  of  the  department  u travereed  bp  that 
range  of  height*  meniioned  in  the  luC  article  aa  separating 
tlie  basin  of  the  Charente  from  that  of  the  Loire ; the 
department  however  extends  beyond  these  heighU»  and 
indudes  a portion  of  the  plain  watered  by  the  Vienne.  The 
heights  which  skirt  the  basin  of  the  Charente  on  tbe  8.B. 
aide  traverse  the  department  on  the  B.  part ; while  on  the 
N.B.  side  extend  the  uplands  which  divide  the  valley  of  tbe 
Charente  itself  from  that  of  its  tributary,  the  Boutonne. 
The  most  extensive  plain  is  that  which  is  watered  by  tbe 
Charente,  and  occupies  tbe  centre  of  tbe  department  The 
rivers  are,  the  Charente,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Tardoiro. 
Bandiat  Bogneure,  Touvre.  and  others  (all  of  which  are 
unsuited  for  navigation,  except  the  Touvro  and  tbe  (.^a- 
rente  iUoIft,  the  Vienne,  which  is  not  navigable  within  the 
limits  of  the  department  and  the  Dronne,  alM  not  navigable, 
which  skirto  the  southern  boundary  of  the  department  The 
inland  navigation  is  therefore  confined  to  tbo  Charente  and 
tbe  Touvre,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Angoulfime,  and  below 
it.  The  only  groat  rt^d  which  traverses  tbe  department 
is  that  from  Psris  to  Bordeaux : there  is  a third  clau  road 
which  comes  from  Rochelle,  Rochefort  and  Baintes,  entm 
the  department  near  Cognac,  and  runs  on  to  AngoulfioM, 
whonco  two  other  roads  of  the  same  class  run,  one  to  the 
N.B.  to  Limoges,  and  thence  into  central  France  ; the  other 
B.B.  to  Braiitfime  and  Perigueux. 

The  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  agricultural  |wodiietioos 
have  been  noticed  in  the  foregoing  article,  which  applies  to 
the  central  plain  of  tlie  department  &nd  in  the  article  Air* 
ooi^MOis,  a division  under  the  old  monarchy,  ne^y  coin* 
ciding  with  this  department  We  have  ouly  to  add  here 
that  tbe  quantity  of  brandy  annually  produced  is  estimated 
at  .t^.OOO  puncheons,  averaging  about  HO  gallons  each, 
which  are  etiher  sent  to  the  other  parts  of  France,  or  are  ex> 
ported  to  foreign  countries.  The  number  of  homod  eaCtlo 
brought  yearly  into  the  department,  uid  sent  out  of  it  again 
after  being  fattened,  amounts  to  30,000.  The  aoU  is  conai' 
dered  to  be  divided  in  tolerably  equal  portions  betwcMi  tbe 
vinoyacds,  the  arable  land,  ajid  tlie  woods,  paatime  lands, 
and  wastes.  (Malte  Brun.) 

The  department  of  Charente  is  divided  into  five  arron* 
dissements^AngouU^me  in  the  eentre  (population  in  1832, 

1 26,39 1 ) ; Conhilent.  or  Confolens,  in  the  N.E.  (population, 
67,222) ; Ruffec,  in  the  N.W.  (population,  58,743)  ; Cognac, 
in  tbe  W.  (population,  50,131) ; and  ^ubmieux,  in  tae  8. 
(pMulation.  68.042). 

The  chi^  towns  are,  Angoulfime.  the  capital  of  the  de> 
/partment  (population  in  1832,  15,186);  Barbexieax 
(population.  2437  for  tbe  town,  or  2756  for  tbe  whole 
commune)  [Anooulkitb,  Barbbmkux];  Cognac,  Con« 
folens,  Ruffec,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Jamac,  and  Maosle,  or 
Manlei. 

Cognac.  24  miles  W.  of  Angouldme,  is  beautifbllr  situ> 
atod  on  a small  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Charente. 
It  has  an  antienV  castle  with  a park  near  it.  Under  an  elm 
near  this  castle,  Francis  1.,  kingof  France,  was  born.  His 
mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  was  walking,  when  she  was  taken 
with  the  pains  of  childbirth,  and,  being  unable  to  return  to 
the  castle,  was  delivered  under  the  tree.  An  enclosure  of 
masonry  surrounded  the  spott  but  tbo  tree  baa  decayed, 
and  been  replaced  by  another,  planted  in  its  stead,  and  the 
enclosure  has  been  destroyed  in  order  to  widen  tbe  road. 
C(^ac  had,  in  1832.  3101  inhabitants  for  the  town,  or  3409 
for  the  whole  commune.  It  is  a busy  place,  the  centre  of 
the  trade  carried  on  for  the  brand)[  of  the  eurrounding 
district.  Leather,  paper,  and  porcelain,  are  also  maoufb^ 
lured ; and  near  the  town  is  a qua^,  which  supplies  abun- 
dance of  gypsum,  lliere  is  a high  school,  and  an  agri- 
cultural society, 

Confolens  is  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Vienne,  at  the  con- 
lUii'ni'o  tit'  tlio  stn'sktu,  the  with  that  river.  Tbe 
b;ink!k  of  theKc  streuma  go<>l  pastur^^,  in  which 

many  oxou  ur<;  fatt<tiK‘ti : but  lite  neighbourhood  is  g«ne< 
*Tullv  nterile.  Tlu^w-  a lead  mine  not  fiur  from  the  town. 
Conf  >l<ms  has  a s<|uarc  tower,  the  only  remaining  part  of 
tbaold  enstte.  The  popukition  m 1^32  was  2215  for  tbe 
town,  or  2687  for  the  whole  romnmne. 

is  on  the  great  road  from  Paris,  through  Angou- 
l^me,  to  Bordeaux,  29  miles  fmui  Angouldme : itiaon  a 
*unali  millet,  containing  excellent  trout,  which  runs  into 
Uj'-  tlnirt  ntc.  ami  w not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
1;»U(T  river.  U is  a pretty  town,  woU  laid  out  in  tbe  midst 
ol  a d.stnct  producing  grain  and  grass.  The  population  in 


1 832  wu  2723  for  the  town,  or  3004  for  the  wlude  eommuno. 
This  place  ha*  a considerable  reputation  for  good  cheese, 
higher  perhaps  than  is  deserved.  The  neighbourhood  pro- 
duces some  truffles,  but  not  any  great  quantity. 

La  Rochefoucauld  is  on  lb*  road  from  AogoulOme  to 
limoget.  12  miles  from  the  form^,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tarrioire.  It  consists  of  a single  street,  and  is  commanded 
by  Uie  anlient  castle  of  tbe  dukes  of  l.a  Rochefoucauld. 
The  author  of  the  well-known  Maxims  was  bom  in  this 
castle.  There  is  an  hospital,  founded  by  one  Gourrill^ 
originally  a servant  of  one  of  the  dukes,  who  came  to  be 
consider^  as  the  friend  |||tbis  master,  and  of  the  great 
Cond5.  Tbo  castle,  wbic^eonsists  of  four  round  towers, 
and  a square  tower  (the  donjon,  or  keep)  of  greater  anti* 
quity  than  the  rest,  was  employed  in  1812  as  a public 
scho^ : tbe  park  was  then  a public  promenade.  The  in- 
Jiabilants  in  1632  amounted  to  2403  for  the  town,  or  2706 
fur  the  whole  commune.  They  manulacture  linen  yam, 
and  leather. 

Jaraae  is  ehieffy  remarkable  for  the  battle  fought  under 
its  walls  in  1569.  in  which  tbe  Catholics  under  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  111.,  defeated  the  Huguenots 
under  0>Ugny  and  the  wince  of  Con<U.  tbe  latter  of  whom 
was  taken  prisoner,  ana  killed  in  cold  blood  by  the  mar- 
Quis  de  Montesquieu,  captain  of  tbe  guard  to  the  duke  of 
Anjou.  A monument,  erected  to  cofnmemorate  tlie  battle, 
was  destroyed  some  yoan  aw;  but  a new  one  has  been 
erected.  The  population  oi  the  town  in  1832wasl856, 
of  Uie  whole  commune  2282.  A considerable  trade  in 
brandy  is  carried  on. 

Mansle  is  a small  town,  having  (in  1832)  a population  of 
1500,  or  1786  for  the  whole  commune.  It  is  on  tlie  high 
road  from  Paris  to  Angoul^mc,  kbout  1 7 miles  from  tM 
latter.  Upon  entering  the  town  from  Paris,  tbe  traveller 
crosses  the  Charente  by  a lofty  stone  bridge,  from  which 
the  river  is  seen  on  each  hand  meandering  tlirougb  bMU 
tifiil  meadowa 

Aubeterre,  a small  town  in  Ibo  southern  part  of  the  de* 
partment,  is  remarkable  for  it*  picturesque  situation  at  the 
fool  of  a hill  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Droime.  There  are  the 
remsiiu  of  an  old  castle ; but  the  most  singular  object  is  tbe 
ofaurob,  wbiob  is  excavated  in  tbe  hill  on  which  part  of  the 
castle  stands.  Tlie  pimulalio^  aceoidmg  to  tbe  * Diet.  Uni’ 
MTMf  <fo  la  Frmaa  (Pans,  1804),  our  latest  authoritf, 
was  under  708. 

Among  tbe  articles  of  manufacture  in  this  department 
may  be  noticed  tbe  paper  of  AngouUlme,  tbe  linen  of  Bar- 
bezieux,  and  the  leather  of  Rochefoucauld. 

Tbe  department  of  Charente  constitutes  tlie  diocess  of 
Angoaldmc.  the  bishop  of  which  is  a suffragan  of  tbe  arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux.  It  is  under  tbo  jurisdiclion  of  tbe 
Ctour  Royale,  or  Asatzo  Court  of  Bordeaux,  and  U compre- 
bendod  in  the  twelfth  military  division,  of  which  Nantes  is 
the  hoad  quarters.  It  sends  fire  members  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  (Malto  Brun,  Balbi,  Vaysie  de  Villiers,  MiU 
lin,  Encydopidie  Meihodique.) 

CHARENTE  INFE'HIBURE.  or  LOWER  CHA- 


RENTE,  a department  of  France,  watered  by  the  river 
CbarenU  in  tbe  lower  part  of  its  course;  from  this  river  it 
takes  it*  name.  It  comprebends  the  greater  part  of  tbo 
provinces  of  Saintonge  and  Aunis.  It  is  of  an  irregular 
form ; and  is  bounded  oo  the  N.  by  (bo  departmeot  of 
Vend6e ; on  the  N.E.  by  that  of  Deux  Sevres  ; ou  the  E. 
by  the  department  of  Charente  ; on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  tbe 
department  of  Gironde ; and  on  tbe  W'.  by  tbe  sea.  It  com- 
prehends the  three  islands  of  R^,  Aix,  and  Okron.  The 
greatest  length  of  tbe  department  is  98  miles,  measured 
N.N.W.  and  8.6. E.  ; its  greatest  breadth,  measured  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  tbe  length,  is  about  57  miles.  Tlu;  lengtb 
of  the  sea  coast  is  about  77  miles,  exclusive  of  the  islands ; 
and  tbe  banks  of  tbo  wide  sestuary  of  tbe  Gironde  extend 
for  about  24  miles  farther.  Tbe  department  i*  about  2348 
^g^ish  S(|uare  miles  (according  to  M.  Balbi),  nearly  equal 
to  tbat  of  tbe  English  counties  of  Dorset  and  Wi^tulBkea 
together.  Tbe  population  in  1832  was  445,249;  ahoK  188 
to  a square  mile.  The  capital.  La  Rochelle,  ic  about  C4* 
miles  in  a direct  line,  S.W.  of  Paris,  or  301  miles  by  the 
road,  through  Orldans,  Tours.  Puilierv.  and  Niort. 

The  department  of  Charmito  Inf^urc  bas  no  very  high 
lands ; the  kills  are  inconsiderable,  and  the  plains  extensive ; 
tbe  sea  coast  is  tow,  and  salt  marshes  Aitnish  an  abuodanoo 
of  good  salt.  From  the  midst  of  these  maxshet,  spot*  of  lasui 
sufficiently  elevated  to  keep  them  from  being  inundaied, 
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nnd  hnro  obtained  in  France,  as  in  England,  the  dc- 
sigiirvtion  of*  Isles.*  (Eneyc.  Method.^  art.  Avnis.) 

Tlio  river?  which  wutor  the  department  are  the  Charento 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Seugne,  the  Boutonne,  the  Saudre, 
nti<l  the  Sevre.  The  Charente  is  navigable  throughout  the 
department ; the  Boutonne  from  St.  Jean  d*Ang»y.  The 
Saudre  rises  in  the  southern  part  of  the  department,  near 
St.  Gcuis,  a little  town  on  the  road  from  Saintes  to  Bor- 
deaux, and,  flowing  to  the  N.W.,  Alls  into'tbe  sea  opposite 
the  isle  of  OI6ron.  Though  its  whole  course  is  very  short, 
r.nt  more  than  45  miles,  it  is  navigable  for  twelve  or  flf- 
tecT)  miles,  from  the  little  of  Saujon  to  the  sea. 

The  Si-'vre  has  part  of  its  course  just  within  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  department,  throughout  which  it  is  na- 
vigable : the  navigation  commences  at  Niort,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Deux  Sevres.  The  south-western  side  of  the  de- 
partment is  w ashed  by  the  Gironde,  which  separates  this  de- 
partment from  that  of  Gironde. 

The  coast  is  indented  by  the  bays  of  Pertuis  Breton, 
and  Pertuis  d'Antioche,  which  are  sheltered  to  the  S.W. 
by  the  isles  of  and  O16ron  respectively,  and  form  good 
road^teds.  The  navigation  is  however  impeded  or  endan- 
gered by  rocks  and  sands,  which  extend  for  beyond  low 
water-mark  round  the  islands  nbo^'c  mentioned:  the  coast 
generally  shelves  very  gnulually.  Oysters  and  sardinias,  i 
a snecics  of  pilchards,  abound  on  the  coast. 

Resides  Inc  navigable  rivers  above  mentioned,  a canal, 
called  the  canal  of  La  Rochelle,  extends  from  the  SAvre  to 
the  town  of  La  Rochelle.  The  high  roads  from  Paris  to 
Rochefort  (a  road  of  the  first  class),  and  La  RorheUe  (a 
road  of  the  second  class),  traverse  the  department  in  the 
northern  part ; and  the  great  road  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux 
just  crosses  it  in  the  S.E.  Of  roads  of  the  third  class 
there  are  several ; three  coming  respectivelv  from  Niort, 
Lusignan,  and  Angoulfimc,  unite  at  St.  Jean  d’Ang^ly ; one 
runs  from  La  Rochelle  to  Rochefort,  and  another  to  St- 
Jean  d'Ang^ly  ; one  from  this  last-named  town,  and  ono 
from  Rochefort,  unite  at  Saintes ; from  whence  again  two 
other  roads  run,  one  1^  Cognac  to  Angoulfime,  another  by 
Blayo  to  Bordeaux.  I'he  department  may  be  considered 
as  better  supplied  with  the  means  of  communication  by  land 
and  water  than  the  average  of  France.  To  this  advantage, 
combined  with  the  excellence  and  number  of  the  ports  and 
roadsteds,  may  be  ascribed  probably  the  denser  population 
of  this  detriment,  as  compared  with  that  previously  de- 
scribed. Tlie  colonial  and  the  coasting  trade,  especially  the 
latter,  aro  carried  on  with  considerable  activity;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  coast  aro  also  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery. 
The  low  marshes  about  the  coast  render  that  part  of  the 
department  however  very  unhealthy  ; the  air  of  the  inland 
country  is  salubrious  enough. 

The  tracts  watered  by  the  Charente  are  productive  in 
corn,  and  in  wine;  the  latter  is  chiefly  coQTorted  into 
brandy.  There  is  good  pasturage  also. 

The  department  of  Charente  InfSrieure  is  divided  into  six 
arrondissemonts ; those  of  La  Rochelle,  population  7 7,589,  and 
Rochefort,  population  48,83fi,  in  the  T*I.W. ; that  of  St.  Jean 
d'Ang^ly,  population  80,173.  in  the  A ; that  of  Marennes, 
population  49.15G,  in  thoW.;  that  of  Saintes,  population 
1 04.933,  in  the  centre ; and  that  of  Jonzac,  population  84,562, 
in  (be  S. 

The  chief  towns  are  La  Rochelle,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment. on  the  sea,  population  in  1832,  14,632;  Rochefort,  a 
royal  dock-yard  and  naval  port,  population  10,332  for  the 
town,  14,040  for  the  whole  commune ; Saintes  on  the  Cha- 
*rnte,  population  7521  for  the  town,  10437  for  the  whole  com- 
mune: and  St.  Jean  d'Angcly  on  the  Boutonne,  population 
5326  for  the  town.  6031  for  the  whole  romroune.  [Jxan 
2>Angkly,  St.,  RocHF.roRT,  Rochkf.lk,  Satntbs.] 

Marennes  is  about  a roilo  from  the  sea,  is  well-built,  and 
for  its  size  and  population  a busy  and  wealthy  place.  The 
population,  in  1832,  was  1969,  but  the  whole  commune 
contaijyd  460.5.  The  ncighbourhofxl  pn>duccs  a great 
quaiiny  of  brandy,  which  is  sent  into  Picardie,  Flanders, 
and  the  north  of  Germany ; the  p«as  and  beans  are  also  ac- 
counted excellent.  There  arc  w>nsiderable  oyster-beds,  and 
much  salt  is  made  from  the  brine  of  the  salt-marshes.  Ma- 
rennes would  probably  be  a place  of  much  greater  import- 
ance were  not  its  increase  cneckerj  by  the  unhoalthincss  of 
the  situation.  The  neighbouring  town  of  Brouogc,  which 
was,  in  1600,  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce,  has  been 
reduced  by  the  operation  of  tho  same  cause  to  insigni- 
fcance. 


Jonzac,  on  tlie  Seugne,  a tributary  of  the  Charente.  had, 
in  1832,  a population  of  1798  for  the  town,  or  2618  fur  the 
whole  commune ; its  only  consequence  is  derived  from  its 
otficial  rank  as  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondi&semcnt. 

Marant  is  on  the  south  or  loft  bank  of  the  river  S^vr*^,  a 
few  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  about  14  miles  N.E.  of  La 
Rochelle.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  salt-marshes,  and  is  almost 
inaccessible  in  the  rainy  season.  It  has  sustained  several 
sieges,  and  was  taken  in  1589  by  Henry  IV.  There  was 
a castle,  which  was  rased  in  1638.  The  population,  in  1632, 
was  2770  for  the  town,  or  4041  for  the  whole  commune. 
There  is  a quay  to  which  vessels  of  100  tons  can  come  up 
with  the  tide.  The  inhabitants  roanufuclure  good  cartben- 
I ware,  and  procure  much  salt  from  the  marshes.  A very  con- 
siderable trade  in  com  and  flour  is  also  carried  on,  os  well  as 
in  brandy,  hemp,  flax,  wool,  ship  timber,  and  trefoil. 

St.  Savinien  is  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Charente,  between 
Saintes  and  tho  confluence  of  the  Boutonne  with  the  Cha- 
rente. The  inhabitants,  who,  in  1832,  were  2465  in  the 
town,  or  3559  in  the  whole  commune,  carry  on  trade  iu 
brandy,  grain,  and  pottory-woro.  Good  white  building  stone, 
suitable  for  almost  any  kind'of  work.'is  quarried ; and  mus- 
sels of  considerable  size  are  fished,  which  frequently  contain 
pearls  of  some  value. 

La  Tremblade  is  near  the  sea.  just  to  the  south  of  the 
river  Saudre.  It  had,  in  1832, 2400  inhabitants  for  tho  town, 
or  2504  for  the  whole  commune.  The  chief  trade  carried  ou 
is  by  sea.  and  the  articles  of  commerce  are  salt,  wine,  brandy, 
and  vinegar.  The  'Diet.  Univerael  de  la  France,  1804,’ 
mentions  glass  as  an  article  manufactured  here. 

Pons  is  on  the  road  from  La  Rochelle,  by  Rochefort  and 
Saintes,  to  Bordeaux,  about  56  miles  from  I,a  Rochelle,  and 
12  S.  of  Saintes.  It  is  supposed  to  owe  iU  name  to  the  nu- 
merous bridges  which  here  cross  the  little  river  Scugne,  a 
tributary  of  the  Charente,  on  which  the  town  stands.  It  has 
an  antient  castle,  which  commands  the  town  ; and  befove 
the  revolution  had  three  churches,  three  hospitals,  and  a 
commandery  of  the  Order  of  Malta.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts ; the  upper  town,  or  St.  Vivier,  and  the  lower  town,  or 
Aires  or  St.  Martin.  Pons  was  a place  of  some  importance 
in  the  feudal  ages ; and  was  one  of  the  fortified  towns  of  the 
Huguenots,  in  their  struggle  against  Louis  XIII.  and  his 
minister  Richelieu.  Population,  in  1832,  2275  for  the  town, 
3726  for  the  whole  commune. 

Tonnay  Charente  is  on  the  Charente,  about  5 or  6 miles 
from  Rochefort.  It  is  a town  of  considerable  antiquitv,  and 
its  castle  was  formerly  in  tho  bands  of  the  family  of  Mortc- 
maro ; the  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Mortemare  bore  the 
title  of  * Priuce  of  Tonnay  Charente.*  Its  harbour  admits 
vessels  of  1 00  tons,  and  it  is  the  centre  of  a considerable 
trade : nearly  all  the  Cognac  brandy  tliat  is  sent  to  England 
is  exported  from  here.  Salt  is  raaw  also  in  the  neighbour- 
ing marshes.  Population,  in  1 832, 1 79 1 for  the  town,  3206  fur 
the  whole  commune.  Tonnay  Boutonne  is  a small  town  on 
the  Boutonne,  between  Rochefort  and  St.  Jean  d'Angcly. 

Royan  is  on  the  coast,  just  at  the  nioutb  of  the  river 
Gironde.  The  population  in  1832  was  1695  for  tho  town,  or 
2589  for  the  whole  commune.  It  has  a small  harbour,  con- 
venient for  small  vessels.  The  fishermen  take  great  quan- 
tities of  sardinias,  which  arc  in  high  repute  for  their 
size  and  goodness.  This  town  was  held  by  the  Huguenots 
in  the  religious  dissensions  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  end 
was  not  taken  by  that  prince's  army  without  considerable 
diflSculty.  AAer  its  capture  the  fortifications  were  rased, 
and  a considerable  part  of  the  town  destroyed.  The  country 
around  is  fertile  and  agreeable. 

Surg^res  is  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Rochefort,  17  miles 
from  the  latter.  Tho  inhabitants,  who  in  1832  were  1683  for 
the  town,  or  1979  for  the  whole  commune,  carry  on  trade  in 
horses,  sheep,  and  oxen,  white  wine,  and  brandy.  There  is 
an  antient  castle. 

Briscrobourg,  a village  on  a bye-road  from  St.  Hilaire, 
near  St.  Jean  d'Angcly,  to  Cognac,  is  known  for  its  pottery  ; 
and  Mirambeau,  27  miles  S.  of  Saintes,  and  Cozes,  uetwcew* 
Pons  and  Royan,  have  a considerable  trade  in  agricultural 
produce;  the  former  in  grain,  fruit,  and  wine;  the  latter  m 
mules.  Saintes  appears  to  be  tho  chief  manufacturing  town 
in  tho  department ; light  woollen  goods,  hosiery,  and  leather 
aro  made  there.  Sugar  is  refined  at  La  Rochelle.  The 
chief  places  of  trade  in  brandy,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  staple  of  tho  department,  arc  La  Rochelle,  St  Jean 
d'Angcly,  Saintos,  and  Tonnay  Charente.  Rochefort  is  one 
of  the  groat  naval  ports  of  France.  La  Roohello  was  the 
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fttrong-hold  of  thoHuipi«not  party,  until  they  were  humbled 
by  the  power  of  the  Own  and  the  abilitr  of  Richelieu. 

The  tale  of  Ol^ron  extends  about  20  miles  in  length  from 
N.N.W.  to  S.S.E. ; and  about  7 miles  in  breadth.  ( Bruf’s 
Map  of  Pranee).  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  shoals,  and  a 
l6dge  of  rocks  runs  along  a considerable  part  of  the  S.S.W. 
coast  toward  the  open  sea;  there  ore  rocks  also  about  the 
northern  point.  Ol^ron  is  sepamled  on  the  S.E.  side  from  the 
mam  latul  by  the  narrow  strait.  Passe  do  Maumusson,  and 
•n  the  N.E.  by  the  bay.  Pertuis  d*Antioche,  which  also 
parates  it  on  the  N.  from  tho  isle  of  This  island 

called  by  tho  Romans  Ulianis,  which  name  occurs 
in  Pliny  : at  a later  period  wo  find,  in  Sidonius  Apollina* 
ris,  the  derived  adjective  Olarionensit,  which  serves  to 
mark  the  transition  to  the  modern  name  of  OI6ron.  The 
soil  of  this  island  is  calcareous,  and  fertile  in  com  and 
wine  : ff«d  its  salt-marshes  yield  much  salt  It  contains 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  little  town  of  Oleron  is 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  opposite  to  the  main  land ; it 
contains  al>out  3000  inhabitants,  and  is  defended  by  a strong 
rastlc.  Salt  wine,  and  brandy,  the  staple  productions  of  the 
island,  constitute  the  chief  articles  of  the  trade  of  the  town, 
which  was  once  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  the 
scat  of  a bishopric.  The  town  of  St.  Pierre  d’OKron  is  si- 
tuated near  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  hwl  in  1832  a popu- 
lation of  4630  for  the  whole  commune.  At  the  north  end  of 
the  island  is  the  tower  of  C'bassiron,  where  is  a lighthouse 
to  guide  vessels  by  night  into  the  Pertuis  d’Antioche. 

The  isle  of  is  about  IS  miles  in  length,  from  W.N.W. 
to  K.S.K..  and  about  3 or  4 miles  in  breadth.  The  Pertuis 
d’ Antiochc  separates  it  on  the  8.  from  the  isle  of  Ol6ron  and 
the  Pertuis  Breton,  and  a strait  which  c.onnects  these  two 
hays  separates  it  on  theN.E.  and  E.  from  the  main  land.  It 
is  nearly  surrounded  by  rocks  and  shoals.  We  do  not  meet 
with  any  mention  of  this  island  by  name  in  the  Roman  wri- 
ters. Tho  anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna  calls  it  Ratis; 
in  the  middle  ages  we  meet  with  it  under  the  name  Radis. 
Tho  climate  of  the  island  is  mild  and  temperate ; the  soil  is 
every  where  sandy,  and  destitute  of  water.  The  island  con- 
tains neither  spring  nor  brook,  and  the  only  water  the  inha- 
bitants can  obtain  is  tea  water,  filtered  through  the  sand. 
This  they  procure  by  merely  digging  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet ; but  it  has  not  lost  its  acridity  and  saltness,  and 
those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  drink  it  find  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  themselves  to  it  at  first.  Tho  island  has 
neither  woorl  nor  pasturage ; somtrCowa  arc  kept,  which  are 
fed  upon  a plant  which  grows  along  the  shore  under  the 
water,  and  which  is  galherwl  and  dried  for  fodder.  Little 
grain  is  grown  in  the  island,  though  barley  and  oats  succeed 
tolerably  well.  A considerable  quantity  of  white  wino  of 
middling  quality  is  produced,  and  much  brandy  distilled. 
The  principal  fruits  cultivated  are  figs  and  almonds.  The 
population  of  this  island  is  probably  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
O16roii. 

The  coasts  of  the  island  present  a succeuion  of  well-shol-  > 
tered  bays,  roodsteds,  and  harbours,  of  which  the  best  are 
those  of  St.  Martin  de  Rd,  Ars,  and  La  Flulto.  St.  Martin 
do  Rd  has  a square  citadel,  fortified  with  bastions  and  other 
works,  which  defends  the  harbour  and  the  town.  Though 
the  town  is  small,  it  is  well-built  and  handsome.  It  bas  a 
fine  arsenal  and  a military  hospital.  The  inhabitants  in 
1832  wero  2490  for  the  town,  or  2581  for  the  whole  com- 
mune ; they  trade  in  salt,  wine,  brandy,  and  vinegar ; and  in 
deals  (planches),  which  last  are  imported  by  tho  Prussians 
or  Dutch:  they  are  engaged  also  in  the  cod  and  thornback 
fishery.  Ars  had  in  1832  a population  of  2410  for  the  town, 
or  3875  for  the  whole  commune.  Tho  adjacent  marshes 
yield  salt,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  collected  transpa- 
rent pebbles,  white,  yellow,  brown,  and  rose-coloured,  which 

ield  not  in  brilliancy  to  the  pebbles  of  Mcdoc.  La  Flotte 

ad  in  1832  a population  of  2452  for  tho  town,  or  2557  fur 
the  whole  commune. 

Tho  iala  of  Aix  is  very  small : it  lies  in  the  Pertuis  d' An- 
tioebe,  between  the  isle  of  OlSron  and  tho  main  land.  It 
contains  ab^t  200  or  300  inhabitants,  but  it  is  fortified. 
A French  fleet  of  nine  or  ten  sail  of  the  line,  lying  off  this 
island,  was  attacked  |in  the  evening  of  the  I ItK  April,  and 
on  the  12th  April,  1809,  by  a squadron  of  British  frigates, 
firc-shrps.  and  other  vessel^  under  Lord  Cochrane,  detached 
from  the  British  fleet  under  Ixnd  (Sambier.  Three  ships  of 
the  line  were  taken  and  destroyed,  and  another  ship  of  the 
line  was  destroyed  by  the  French,  to  prevent  capture ; somo 
Other  vessels  were  driven  on  shore 


Tho  Isle  of  Madame  at  the  mouth  of  the  Charente  is  also 
fortified. 

Tho  department  of  Charente  Infi^rieure  constitutes  the 
diocese  of  La  Rochelle.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour 
Royale,  or  Assize  Court,  of  Poitiers ; and  in  the  twelfth 
military  division,  of  which  Nantes  is  the  capital.  It  sends 
seven  members  to  tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies.  (Malte  Brun  ; 
Balbi;  Encycl<fpidi9  Mithodique  i IHciionnairt  Univertel 
de  la  Franee.) 

CHARENTON,  a small  town  ibourg)  in  Franco,  in  tbe 
department  of  Seine,  about  two  miles  from  the  barriers 
of  Paris ; it  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne,  just  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Seine.  A bridge,  partly  of  storx 
and  partly  of  wood,  connects  it  with  the  village  of  Alfurt  on 
the  opposite  bank.  Cbarenton  is  pleasantly  situated,  and 
contains  several  country  houses,  and  a buiMing  called  L 
ChdUau,  once  the  residence  of  Gabriollc  d'Estrtes,  mistrciv. 
of  Henry  IV.,  built  for  her  by  that  king.  Tho  populatior, 
in  1832.  was  only  1925  for  tho  town,  or  I99i  for  the  whole 
commune.  There  is  an  extensive  iron-foundry  and  maim- 
factor)'  of  cylinders  for  cotton-printing. 

The  bridge  of  Charenton  has  always  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  keys  of  Paris  on  that  side,  and  has  consequently 
been  an  object  of  contest  in  the  wars  of  the  French,  foreign 
or  domestic.  In  the  contests  with  the  Normans  in  tho 
ninth  century,  and  wiih  the  English  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  ; in  tho  war  of  the  Ligue  du  Bien  Public,  Leagno 
of  the  Public  Weal,  against  I^is  XI.,  of  the  Huguenots 
and  Catholics,  of  Honry  IV.  and  the  Leaguers,  possession 
of  it  was  disputed.  A tower  near  this  briilgo  was  defended 
in  1590  against  Henry  IV.  by  ten  Parisians,  whom,  upon 
their  surrender,  the  king  hung.  In  the  battle  of  Paris, 
March.  1814,  this  bridge  was  bravely  but  unsuccessfully 
defended  by  the  pupils  of  the  veterinary  school  of  AlforU 

When  the  edict  of  Nantes,  March,  1598,  guaranteed  to 
the  Protestants  tho  full  cxerciso  of  their  religion,  those  of 
Pans  were  allowed  to  have  their  place  of  worship  at  Ahlon, 
a village  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  several  miles  south  of 
Paris ; but  the  distance  being  inconveniently  groat,  they 
were  allowed,  in  1C06,  to  remove  their  worship  to  Charenton. 
It  was  commenced  August  27,  that  year  ; tho  Protestants 
assembled  to  tho  numWr  of  3000,  and  tbe  violence  of  the 
mob,  who  wero  excited  against  them  by  the  Catholic  priesU, 
was  restrained  by  a bodv  of  archers  scut  by  tho  king  tu 
protect  the  worshippers.  The  Protestants  wero  continually, 
however,  ex{>osod  to  insult  and  violence.  In  1(121  the  con- 
gregations returning  from  Charenton  were  attacked  by  a 
set  of  armed  robbers  and  other  vagabonds,  instigato'l  hy 
somc  secret  enemies  of  the  Protestants ; the  minister  was 
maimed,  several  persons  were  killed,  and  tlicir  place  of 
worship  was  burnt. 

The  Protestant  church  was  rebuilt  on  a large  and  more 
magnificent  plan,  and  finished  in  1623,  when  tho  Protes- 
tants held  their  national  synod  there.  Its  inside  dimensions 
were  104  feet  by  66.  There  were  near  it  a library,  a print- 
ing-office. and  booksellers'  shops,  principally  intend^  for 
the  printing  and  sale  of  their  religious  publications.  In 
August,  1685,  a new  attempt  was  made  by  the  mob  on  this 
church ; two  shops  adjoining  to  it  wero  burnt,  and  the 
ehurch  itself  narrowly  escaped.  Upon  tho  revocation  of  tho 
eilict  of  Nantes,  a few  weeks  afterwords,  tho  demolition  of 
all  the  Protestant  churches  remaining  in  France  was  or- 
dered ; tho  doinulilion  of  that  of  Charenton  was  commenred 
tho  very  evening  of  tho  day  on  which  the  Act  of  Revocation 
was  registered,  and,  in  five  days,  the  church  was  entirely 
destroyed,  tho  library  p^'nting-office,  and  minister's  hou<o 
sharing  Uic  same  fate  The  materials  wore  given  to  tho 
Hotel  Diou,  at  Paris.  The  ^■elebrntcd  Jean  Claude,  whose 
talents  caused  him  to  be  rogardeil  as  the  head  of  tho  Pro- 
testant party  in  France,  was  minister  of  Charenton  at  the 
time  of  the  suppres-sion  of  the  Protestant  worship. 

There  is  at  Charenton  an  asylum  fur  pauper  and  other 
lunatics.  Tho  establishment  originated  in  1741;  it  was 
founded  by  one  Sebastien  Ixblanc.  end  was  under  tho  ma- 
nagement of  the  Frires  de  la  ChariU:^  but  it  has  since 
been  modified  and  enlarged.  The  number  of  patients  is 
now  above  4U0.  The  treatment  is  peculiar;  the  influence 
of  music  and  of  dramatic  entertainments  in  which  the  parts 
were  sustained  by  patients  who  had  lucid  inten’als,  has 
been  tried,  and  tbe  treatment  is  said  to  have  been  successful. 

CHARES  of  Mitylino,  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to 
Alexander  tho  Groat,  made  a collection  of  anecdotes,  or 
perhaps  ratlior  wrote  an  account  of  the  pri'  ute  Wo  and  ad- 
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v<»ulurM  of  the  kinp.  We  may  judge  from  the  frmgmenls 
ill  Athumeus,  that  this  work  cuntaiiied  numerous  deUils 
whirh  were  exceedingly  curious  and  intcrostiug.  (Athensaus, 
Dfipn.  Casauh.  hi.  9:t,  I‘i4  ; x.  434,  &c.) 

CHARES.  [Rhodes.] 

CHARGE,  in  the  prariice  of  artillery,  denotes  the  quen« 
tity  of  ^Hiinlcr  placed  in  a gun,  houitzor,  of  mortar,  for  the 
purpose  of  expelling  the  »hot  or  shell  by  its  explosion. 

The  soi^ice-charge  varies  fn»m  one-sixth  to  one-third  of 
the  weight  of  the  projectile;  the  lower  charges  being  used 
in  the  Held,  or  in  naval  actions : and  the  hi>H>cr  in  h^aeh- 
inir  (he  walU  of  fortreoMM.  It  is  evident  that  extensivo 
ranges  and  great  veloniies  of  shot  are  not  required  when 
artillery  i»  directed  against  an  enemy's  ooluinns  or  lines; 
and  it  is  found  by  ex|K‘rimci\t  that  a ball  whicti  just  pierces 
the  timbers  of  a ship  will  fracture  them  more  flian  if  it 
passed  rapidly  through  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
greatest  momentum  is  necessary  on  commencing  the  for* 
Tnation  of  a breach  in  a rampart  with  brick  or  stone- 
work, as  the  depth  to  which  the  shot  will  penetrate  is 
thereby  increased ; and  therefore  the  highest  charges  aro 
then  required. 

Arconliug  to  Dr.  Hutton  (Tract  34),  different  charges  of 
)M>wder.  when  the  weight  of  the  hail  remains  the  same,  pro- 
duce veliwities  which  arc  as  the  square  roots  of  tho  weight 
of  |)Owder ; and,  when  the  weight  of  powder  is  the  some 
while  that  of  the  ball  varies,  the  velocities  are  inversely 
proporllonal  to  the  square  roots  of  the  weight  of  the  balls. 
The  Doctor  states,  also,  that  the  greatest  velocities  are  pro-  | 
duced  in  guns,  (he  lengths  of  whose  bores  are  equal  to 
fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  calibres,  or  diameters,  by  charges 
occupying  A.  A and  A of  the  lengths  of  the  boix‘s  respec- 
tively ; and  he  adds,  that  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  the 
charge,  the  velocities  increase  till  they  amount  to  a certain 
value,  after  whidi  they  deereaw  till  the  boro  is  quite  filled 
with  powder.  The  charge  producing  the  maximum  velocity 
is  greater  as  the  gun  is  longer : but  it  does  not  increaso  iu 
so  high  a ratio  as  the  length  of  tho  gun. 

CHARGE'  D'AFFAIRES,  one  who  transacts  diplo- 
matic business  at  a foreign  court  during  the  absence  of  Ins 
superiw,  the  ambassador.  The  agents  that  hear  this  name 
also  form  a separate  class,  being  the  chosen  envoys  or  resi- 
dents at  the  states  to  which  other  states  do  not  appoint 
dipli^mntists  of  the  higher  grades.  In  this  capacity  the 
Charges  d’ Affaires  act  for  themselves,  represent  their  coun- 
try, and  are  independent  of  any  ambassador.  In  the  ordi- 
nary routine  and  course  of  promotion,  the  soerotary  of  le- 
gation, or  secretary  of  embassy,  becomes  a Charg/-  d Affaires, 
but  individuals  are  not  unfrequently  elected  on  other 
grounds  of  fitness  or  ministerial  patronage,  ami  without 
Having  gone  regularly  through  the  subordinate  grades 
of  the  profession.  It  now  seems  to  be  (he  practice  to  ap- 
point rasidfnt  ministert  (a  class  ab.ive  Charght  d A ffairtt, 
but  beneath  envoys,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  and 
ministers  plenijictentiary ) rather  than  Chargf-s  d'Affaires. 
In  this  year  (18.16)  the  only  British  Charge  d’Affaires  on 
the  diplomatic  list  is  one  to  Mexico.  In  (lie  article  * Am- 
bavsndfir,'  tho  gradations  of  diplomatic  rank  and  etiquette 
arc  fully  explained. 

l^HARKjT,  a light  aort  of  coach  ; also,  a ear.  in  which 
men  of  arms  were  placed  in  fight.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  French  word  rharreite.  Cars  or  chariots  arc  of  verv  early 
use.  The  invention  of  them  was  attributed  by  tbo  Greeks 
to  Minerva  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Ven.  v.  12),  on  which  acc«junt 
she  was  vemerated  at  Athens  and  various  other  places  in 
Greece  under  the  name  of  Hippia : and  the  honour  of  the 
invention  was  shared  bv  Erichthonius,  who,  according  to  Vir- 
gil, was  supposed  to  have  first  harnessed  horses  to  a car, 
and  to  have  introduced  chonot-raoes  at  the  Banatlienma 
which  were  established  by  him. 

Tho  most  antient  war-chariots  wo  know  of  aro  those  of 
Pharaoh,  which  were  overwhelmed  in  the  Red  Sea,  (Krorf, 
xir.  7.)  Ike  Canaanites  whom  Joshua  engaged  at  the 
waters  of  Mcrora  had  a multitude  of  chariots.  {Jo$h.  xi.  4.) 
And  the  Philistines,  in  their  wor  against  Saul,  are  stated 
(1  Kam.  xiii,  5)  to  have  had  thirty  thousand. 

Chariots  arraofl  with  scythes  were  in  use  for  many  ages  , 
in  all  the  Eastern  countries ; ami  were  regarded  as  a 
principal  orm  of  war.  Such  are  mentioned  in  the  Second 
Bo*jk  of  Maccabees  (ch.  xiu.  v.  2),  which  the  king  of  Syria 
led  against  Juilsoa.  They  were  used  by  the  Persuiis,  as 
we  sec  from  Xonoplion  i.  8):  and  they  constituted 

a remarkable  featuitj  in  the  armius  of  Um  aiiticut  lintons. 


' Ctosar  (Dt  B«ll.  Oall.  v.  19)  says,  that  after  Oaativellaunua 
had  dismiseed  all  Ws  other  forces,  he  bad  atil  four  thousand 
of  these  war-chariots  about  his  person.  See  Cmsir'a  ac- 
count of  the  method  used  in  fighting  with  them  (iv.  33). 

The  Esiiodum  and  the  Rheda  were  among  the  Roman 
war-chariots  of  the  larger  size.  Greek  and  R^an  chariots 
frequently  occur  on  the  reverses  of  medals. 

CHARITE',  LA.  a town  in  France,  in  the  Department 
ofNievro,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  between  Nevers 
and  Cosne.  It  is  119  miles  from  Paris,  in  a slraighl  line 
S.  by  £.,  or  126  miles  by  the  road  through  Fontainebleau, 
Montargis,  Briare,  and  Cosne : and  14  or  15  miles  from 
Nerera,  the  capital  of  the  department.  It  is  in  47°  11'  N. 
lat.,  and  3^'  2'  E.  long. 

This  town  is  built  near  the  rite  of  a raoro  antient  one, 
which  hod  the  name  of  Seyr.  About  the  year  700,  a pow- 
erful noble  built  and  endow^  a monastery  on  the  bank  of 
the  Loire,  near  this  town  of  Seyr ; and  the  tow  n of  La  Chnriti, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  abundant  alms  of  the  religious, 
rose  round  this  monasterr  and  caused  the  downfal  of  its 
more  antient  neighbour.  Within  a century  after  its  founda- 
tion the  rising  town  twice  attracted  the  cupidity  anrl  ex- 
perienced the  violence  of  a barbarous  tribe,  whom  Expilly 
desigOAiea  as  Vandals.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  it  was  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  Huguenots, 
to  whom  it  was  betrayed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
abandoned  by  the  governor. 

Before  the  Revolution,  there  were  several  religious  bouses 
10  the  towm  ; the  Bcnedictirte  Priory  of  the  order  of  Cluny 
was  richly  endowed  ; tlie  huilding  was  one  of  tlie  finest  in 
the  kingdom,  and  t^  prior  was  spiritual  and  temporal  lord 
of  the  town. 

J.a  Chants  has  wdl-built  bouses,  and  a pleasant  public 
walk  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ; there  is  also  a good  bridge 
over  the  Loire,  across  which  the  road  to  Bourges  passes,  and 
a fine  Gothic  church  in  ruins. 

Tlie  population  in  1832  was  4480  for  the  town,  or  5086 
for  the  whole  commune.  The  chief  ronnufnclurcs  are  of 
iron,  steel,  and  other  metal  goods,  esp««cially  buttons,  buckles, 
helmets,  liayoDcts,  and  side  arms.  Some  woollen  cloths  arc 
mode,  also  glass  and  earthenware.  Tbo  articles  of  trade 
beside  the  foregoing,  are  wood  and  hats. 

CllA'KlTON,  the  author  of  a Greek  romance  in  eight 
books,  entitled  * The  Loves  of  Chaereas  and  Callirrb^.' 
Tbo  writer  calls  liimaelf  Chariton  of  Aphrodisias : the  time 
at  whid)  he  lived  is  unedRain,  but  probably  not  earlier  than 
the  fourth  c«ntury  of  our  era.  Though  this,  like  most  other 
Oredc  romances,  display's  little  invention,  it  has  some  merit 
in  point  of  style.  Chariton  was  published  bv  D Orville. 
Amsterdam,  1750,  3 vols.,  4to..  with  a valiialde  commen- 
tary. It  is  translated  into  German  by  Schmieder,  Leipzig. 
1806,  8vo. : and  into  French  bv  Larcher. 

CHARKOW  (pronounced  kharkoff).  a town  in  southern 
Russia,  in  50°  N.  lat.,  and  about  .33®  30'  E.  long.,  between 
two  small  rivers,  the  Charkowa  and  the  Lopun.  which  fall 
into  the  Doneez,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  l)<m. 
Charkow  is  the  capital  of  the  government,  now  called 
Slowodcsk  Ukraine,  but  formerly  the  government  of  CMinr- 
kow,  and  may  be  considered  as  being  placed  on  the  boun- 
dary-line between  the  fertile  country  which  exleiids  over 
the  centre  of  Russi.v,  and  the  Inrgc  desert*  known  under 
the  names  of  steppes,  which  occupy  the  simlhern  districts 
of  the  empire.  This  town,  which  contains  about  IH.bOO 
inhabitants,  has  bten  ciiosen  by  the  Russian  goverimient 
as  the  centre  of  instruction  for  the  southern  provinces.  The 
university,  which  was  erected  in  1893,  was  alicndod  in  1831 
by  318  students.  Connected  witli  it  is  a botanic  garden,  a 
collection  of  natural  objects,  an  observatory,  and  a library 
of  20.000  volume*.  There  is  also  a seminary  for  clergymen, 
a military  academy  for  forty  children  of  poor  noblemen,  a 
graniroar-school.  and  an  institute  of  education  for  young 
ladies,  with  somo  other  school*.  In  modern  times  n phdo- 
teclmic  society  has  l)eco  erected,  whoac  ol^oct  is  the  esta- 
blishment of  nianufautuiTs  in  this  part  of  Russia.  There 
is  wore  industry  in  this  town  than  in  many  others  id" 
Southern  Russia ; but  it  is  almost  inclusively  limited  torrrr/- 
nikis  (coats  of  Cosacks),  chamiraris  (trowsers  of  Cossrks), 
and  cozit  (carpets  and  ebak*  made  of  felt).  This  branch 
of  industry  supplies  the  principal  articles  of  sale  at  the  four 
fairs  which  are  held  annually  at  this  place,  and  are  visited 
bv  many  merchants  from  the  interior  of  Russia. 

CHARLEMAGNE.  KARL  DER  GROSS,  or  Charles 
the  Great,  s<m  of  Pepin  lo  BreO  kmg  of  the  FranKsi  wvl  of 
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fierlha,  )aueht«r  of  Caribert.  Count  of  Lton,  and  i;rand»on 
of  Charles  Martel,  was  born  alNiut  7A2  in  the  ca^stle  uf  Salt- 
burg  in  Bavaria,  a country  which  Popm  had  conaucred,  at 
Well  as  part  of  Saxony.  Pepin  died  m 76s,  and  Charles 
and  Carlomatin,  his  sons,  succeeded  to  the  vast  dominkms 
uf  the  Franks.  Charles  had  Auslrosia  and  Neustria, 
with  part  of  Germany  ; Karlomann  bail  Burgundy  and 
South  Gaul.  Karlomann  died  in  771,  leaving  two  infAiit 
sous,  but  Charles  posaessed  Imnsclfuf  his  dominions ; uinl 
Karlomann's  widow,  with  her  children,  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Desidcrius,  king  of  the  Longubards.  Charles  was 
now  sovereign  of  the  whole  Frankish  monarchy,  which  ex- 
tended nut  only  over  the  present  France,  but  also  over  nearly 
ono-hair  of  Germany.  The  Franks  were  still,  in  a great 
measure,  a German  nation ; and  the  native  language  of 
Charles  was  a dialect  of  the  Teutonic.  In  77‘i  Charles 
began  his  wars  against  the  Saxons,  which  continued  with 
various  interruptions  till  803.  Witikind.  the  principal  chief 
of  the  Saxons,  a cunning  and  brave  barbarian,  gave  him 
full  employment  for  many  years.  The  Saxons  were  Pagans, 
and  Charles  and  his  Franks  seem  to  have  fell  little  scruple 
in  massacring  them  by  thousands,  even  after  they  had 
laid  down  their  arms.  In  774  Charles  being  applied  to 
by  Pope  Adrian  I.  against  Dosidorius,  king  of  the  Longo- 
bards,  who  threatened  Rome,  hastened  from  Germany 
to  Italy,  crossed  tho  Alps  by  tbe  pass  of  Susu,  defeate<l 
Desiderius  at  Pavia,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Ho  assumotl 
the  crown  of  Iximliardy.  and  conhrmed  Pepin's  donation  of 
the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  tho  Penta|K>lis  to  the  Pope, 
who  un  his  part  acknowlodgrd  Charles  as  Patrician  of  Rome 
and  tiuxerain  of  Italy,  with  tbe  right  of  cuiillrroiiig  the 
election  of  the  popes.  In  7ti  Charles  pn>cceded  again  to 
Germany  against  tbe  Saxons.  In  the  following  year  he 
returned  to  Italy  to  quell  some  insurrections;  m 778  ho 
went  to  Spain  against  the  Saraceiu,  and  conquered  part 
of  Catalonia,  Aragon,  and  Navarre  ; but  on  rccrossing  the 
Pyrenees,  his  rear  guard  was  defeated  at  Roncesvallos  by  i 
the  Vascones  anil  tlie  Saracens  united.  Several  uubles  of  I 
Charles's  court  fell  nn  that  day,  among  whom  was  Rtiland,  I 
warden  of  tbe  borders  of  Brittany,  * Prsofectus  Brittannici  1 
lumenis,'  who  has  become  tbe  hero  of  many  a romantic  tale. 
In  780  Witikind  having  defeated  several  Uslies  of  Franks, 
Charles  fouud  it  necessary  to  vuiC  Guriimny  again  in  [ 
person  : and  After  several  sanguinary  campaigns,  Witikind 
was  obliged  to  submit  and  receive  baptism.  The  alternativu  of 
death  or  Christiani^  was  held  out  to  thousands  of  tbe  Saxons, 
who  generally  preimed  the  latter ; and  Charles,  by  trans- 
planting whole  colomes  of  them  into  remote  parts  of  Franco 
or  Italy,  broke  their  strength.  Tassilo,  Duko  of  Bavaria,  a 
feudator)'  of  tho  Frankish  monarchs,  having  assisted  or 
connived  at  Witikind's  incursions.  Charles  invaded  Bavaria, 
and  brought  the  duke  before  the  diet  of  the  great  lords 
assembletl  at  Ingelheiro.  where  Tassilo  was  found  guilty 
of  treason  and  condemned  to  death.  Charles  spared  his 
life,  but  htd  him  confined  in  a convent  in  704.  As  fur 
Witikind  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  days  iii  peace,  on  hii  do- 
uiains  in  the  north  uf  («ermany.  and  his  posterity  U said  to 
be  perpetuated  in  the  House  of  Oldenburg,  the  stock  of  tho 
present  reigning  houses  of  l>inmark  and  Russia.  <L>uiikaui’s 
Hiatory  qf  QtruMnic  igaysra.)  la  the  year  ftUU  Charles 

being  vietonoM  everywhere,  aad  master  of  the  best  part  of 
Europe,  visited  Rome,  where  he  was  solemnly  crowned 
Emperor  of  the  West  by  Pope  Leo  111.,  with  the  title  of 
Carolus  I.  Cmsar  Augustus.  Ho  was  called  by  the  his- 
torians Carolus  Magnus,  from  which  the  French  bavo  made 
Charlemagne ; German  writers  call  him  Karl  der  Gross. 
Nicepborus  1.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  sent  an  embassy 
to  Charles  by  which  be  acknowledge  him  Eni|)eror  of 
tbe  W'est,  witk  ibe  title  of  Augustus,  defining  at  tiio  same 
time  the  limits  between  the  two  empires,  which  seem  to 
have  been  the  Raab  in  Hungary,  and  the  mountains  of 
Camiola  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Istna ; and  in  Italy,  tho  old 
boundary  between  tbe  duchy  of  Beivevonto,  and  the  Greek 
poaaessions  ia  Apulia  and  Magna  Grecia.  Charlemagne 
bad  tlierefosw  Oennanv,  the  Netherlands,  the  GauU,  the 
greater  port  of  Italy  and  Spain  as  far  as  tho  Ebro,  witli  the 
BeWarie  islaiida,  Corstea  and  Sanlinia.  He  was  on  good 
terms  with  the  8a»m  bangs  of  Britain  The  caliphs  of 
Bagdad  sent  embassiet  to  him.  From  the  Ebro  to  the 
mouth  of  tbe  Blbe^  from  tho  Atlantic  to  the  mountains  uf 
Bohemia  and  the  Reeb,  and  from  the  British  Channel 
to  the  Vottamo^wos  the  extent  of  his  dominions.  Bo- 
fremiit,  which  wai  then  ixtbabited  by  Selavooiiu  tubes,  he 


never  subjugated.  About  607  or  808.  the  first  mentioii 
occurs  in  history  uf  the  Normans  and  Danes  making  de- 
scents on  the  coast  of  France.  Cbarlcraagnc  seems  to 
have  felt  tlio  danger  of  this  new  em-roy,  for  Iw  took  great 
pains  to  fortify  tliu  extensive  coast  line  of  his  dominiuiis ; 
lie  stationed  armed  vessels  in  every  harbour,  and  made 
BouU'giio  one  of  his  principal  imv&l  stations.  In  8)3 
Cliarlcumgne  named  bis  tliird  son  Louis,  called  afterwards 
Louis  le  Di'bonnairc.  his  colleague  in  liie  empire.  He  had 
lost  his  two  elder  sons,  Pepin  and  Charles:  but  he  aj>- 
pointud  Bernard,  the  son  of  Charles,  king  uf  Italy.  In 
January,  814.  Charlemaguu  died  of  pleurisy  at  Aix-la- 
C-hapcIlu  after  a reign  of  forty-seven  years.  He  was  buiicil 
with  great  pomp  in  the  cathedral  at  Aix-la-ChaiHdle. 

Charlemagne  may  l«e  considered  the  principal  regenu- 
rator  of  W'eslern  Kurop<^  after  the  destruction  of  the  RutiuiA 
empire.  Hu  was  ambitiuus,  but  his  umbiliun  was  of  an 
enlarged  kind,  and  led  to  great  and  useful  results,  lie  was 
not  merely  a successful  oouqueror,  but  a statesman  and  .a 
legislator:  and  bis  mind  appears  wonderfully  cnlighttoui! 
when  contrasted  with  the  barbarism  that  surruumled  him. 
He  was  tbe  first  to  unforco  oliedicnce  and  discipline  among 
the  turbulent  Franks,  and  he  eiTertually  curbed  tho  iusub- 
ordination  of  his  vassials,  which  his  father  Pepin  had  lH‘un 
unable  to  subdue.  He  was  the  founder  of  tuo  Germuuio 
empire,  having  transformed  tribes  uf  lawless  barbarians, 
such  as  tliu  Saxons,  thu  Ifiivarians,  tho  Frisians.  £cr..  into  a 
j federation  of  civilized  naiions.  His  predecessors,  C-'liarles 
' Martel  and  Pepin,  had  checked  the  advance  of  the  Saracrns 
on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees;  Charlemagne  drove  them 
back  beyond  the  Ebro.  His  overthrow  of  the  Longobards 
in  Italy  has  been  viewe^l  m various  lights  by  party  his- 
torians. He  has  be<‘n  considered  by  some  as  having,  by  bis 
alliance  uiiii  the  popes,  favoured  the  encroaehiueiilsuf  their 
spiritual  power  over  temporal  affairs.  But  it  ought  to  he 
observed  that  in  his  liie-timc  at  least  he  always  anscitcd 
tho  suporiurily  of  the  empire  over  the  church  in  temporal 
matters,  that  he  crowned  himself  king  of  Italy,  and  that 
even  at  Rome  the  laws  were  proclaimed  in  his  name, 

* Imperante  Domino  nostro  Carolo,*  and  the  coin  bore  his 
htump.  Other  writers  have  assumed  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  LongoUiirds  was  a inisforluuu  to  Italy,  because  they 
have  fancied  that  tlunr  (>ower  was  likely  to  effect  that  uniuii 
of  the  Peninsula  which  has  been  the  favourite  vision  of  the 
Italians  in  all  ages.  But  that  union,  had  it  been  pos- 
sibio,  was  more  likely  to  he  effected  by  a sovereign  like 
Charlemagne,  who  ruled  singly  and  firmly  over  his  vassals, 
and  who  was  acknuwlodged  as  emperor  of  the  ^Yest  and 
successor  to  the  CcDsars,  than  by  an  oloctivo  king  like  Ihul 
of  the  LoiigoUirds,  who  was  every  moment  at  vanuiire 
either  with  some  one  uf  the  numerous  dukes,  who  ruled  ab- 
solutely each  his  respective  territory,  or  with  the  Greek 
emperors,  who  still  retained  nearly  one  half  uf  Italy.  Be- 
sides, it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  I/ongobards,  even 
under  their  beat  kings,  always  retained  a broi^  distinction 
between  themselves  tho  com{uerors.  and  the  Romans  or 
conquercil  race,  lliis  humilialiug  and  often  oppressive 
distinction  Cliarlemaguo  abolished,  and  by  so  doing  Lc  in 
fact  oroancipatixl  the  urigiiial  Italian  population  from 
bondage.  Those  who  may  wish  to  look  further  into  this 
offun  raisstaleil  question  will  find  a sober  niid  urgumuiiatlvo 
discussion  of  it  in  Manxoni's  DiacortaLs^ico  tn}fm  tilcuni 
punti  dt'lia  Slona  Longoburdiea  in  which  accum- 

pauics  his  historical  drama  of  Adeicbi.  Charlemagne  pro- 
moted instruction  by  the  only  means  then  known,  by 
founding  monasteries  and  endowing  churches  with  schix)|s 
attached  to  them.  He  enacted  a aeries  of  regulations  upon 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters  which  may  be  considered 
as  forming  a coilo  of  laws.  [Capitulauibs.]  He  often  as- 
sembled aiets  of  the  great  Turds  and  bishops,  and  consulted 
tliem  upon  important  matters,  thus  showing  a defcronce  to 
tbe  opinion  of  the  only  classes  that  had  then  any  pretensions 
to  education.  Upon  the  same  principle,  he  favoured  tho 
clergy  as  being  the  only  scholars  of  that  ago.  Alruin, 
Pauius  Diaconus,  and  other  learned  men,  were  honoured 
with  bis  favour..  He  was  easy  uf  access  to  tho  humble 
and  pour,  and  sCuwed  hnnself  just  and  mercifril  towards 
litem.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  at  times  harsh  and 
cruel  to  his  enemies  and  to  his  rebelbons  subjects,  wliom 
lie  treated  in  tho  same  manner  that  they  treated  their 
own  enemies  or  dependents.  His  first  wife  was  Her- 
inengarda,  daughter  of  Dcsiderius,  king  of  tlie  Longo- 
bardii  wbw  be  repudiated  &Ucr  a twelvemontli  with 
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Jie  popci  approbation,  to  marry  Ildogertla,  a Gorman 
princess,  by  whom  -lie  had  moi»t  of  his  numcrons  children. 
After  her  death,  he  married  successively  I'ustrada  and 
Lulgarda.  He  hud  also  several  natural  children.  (K^in- 
hard,  Vita  CanAi  Mmpxi,  in  Duchesne's  Rerum  Frun- 
eornm  Scriptorrs,  where  arc  also  AnruAestie  Gestis  Caroli 
anfl  I'raj^ienla  de  Rebus  gestis  CuroH  Magni 
cum  Hunis  et  ^aius,  both  by  anonymous  writers.  Enin- 
hard  was  a contemporary  of  Charleinan“^< 
favourites.  See  also  Struve,  Rerum  Germanicarum  Scrip- 
tores,  tom.  i.,  and  the  other  numerous  French  and  German 
historians.)  ' 

CHARLEMONT,  a frontier  fortress  of  France,  in  tlie 
department  of  Ardennes.  It  is'so  united  « ith  the  adjacent 
towns  of  Givet  St.  HUiire  .and  Givel  Notre  Dame,  that  the 
w^uie  form  but  one  town  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river 
Meuse,  Givet  Notre  Dame  beinf;  on  the  rinbt  bank,  and 
Charlemont  and  Givel  St.  Hilaire  on  the  let).  Cbarloinont 
is  rather  more  than  14(1  miles  in  a straight  line  N.E.  of 
Paris,  or  16S  miles  by  the  road  through  Loon  and  Avesnes, 
50°  S'  N.  lat.,  and  4°  48'  R.  long. 

Charlemont  is  u place  of  modern  origin  ; it  was  originally 
a fortress,  built  by  iho  Emneror  Charles  V„  and  united  by 
him,  in  the  year  1555,  to  the  territory  of  Namur.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  fouuder,  and  from  its  situation  on  a 
steep  eminence.  By  the  treaty  of  Niniegucn,  in  1678,  it 
was  ceded  to  France,  and  Louis  XIV.,  desirous  of  enlarging 
the  fortress, caused  the  adjoining  villages  or  towns  of  Givet, 
one  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Charlemont  was 
built,  the  other  on  the  opposite  hank  of  the  river,  to  be  fortified. 
The  fortifications  of  Charlemont  are  partly  of  the  timo  of 
Charles  V„  but  the  fortifications  of  Givel,  ami  the  out*works 
of  the  whole,  are  by  Vauban.  The  whole  constitute  a 
fortress  of  the  first  class. 

The  tow  n of  Charlemont  is  small  atvd  of  irregular  form, 
hut  the  streets  are  well  laid  out,  and  the  houses  good. 
<rivet  St.  Hilaire  has  a large  and  well  laid  out  place,  or 
open  space,  and  fine  barracks.  Givet  Notre  Dame  is  tra- 
versed by  the  little  river  Houille,  which  here  empties  itself 
tnt«>  the  Meuse:  the  circuit  of  its  fortifications  comprehends 
a considerable  space,  which  was  not  built  upon  when  Expilly 
wrote  (1762),  and  ns  the  population  has  not  materially 
increased,  is  probably  still  vnc^int.  The  two  Givets  are 
connected  by  a bridge  over  the  iNIouse. 

The  inha’bitanis  in  1832  amounted  to  4092  for  the  town, 
or  4220  for  the  whole  commune.  Considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  : the  inhabitauts  manufacture  leather,  csleemod  the 
best  in  France,  glue,  and  eorlhcnwarc;  there  are  several 
breweries,  and  a brass-foundrv.  The  situation  of  the  town 
on  the  river  Meuse  is  favourable  to  its  coiamcrce,  which  is 
however  checked  by  some  of  the  custom-house  regulations, 
which  impede  the  communication  of  France  with  Belgium. 
Chailcpiunt  is  celchralcd  for  the  beauty  of  the  women  : in- 
deed (he  inhabitants  generally  ore  handsome. 

Mehul,  the  celebrated  composer  of  music,  was  a native  of 
Givet. 

CHARLEROY.  or  CHARLEROI,  a town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hainault.  in  Belgium,  situated  ou  the  banks  of  the 
.Sambre,  2U  miles  E.S.E.  from  Mons,  and  33  miles  S.  fruiu 
Brussels,  in  60‘  23'  N.  lal.,  and  4°  25'  K.  long.  This  town, 
with  the  whole  of  Hainault,  was  united  to  the  French  re- 
public. and  formed  part  of  the  department  of  demmapes. 
In  1614  it  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Unitod 
Netlu  rlands;  and  in  1815,  during  the  hundred  days,  it  being 
in  po,5essiun  of  the  Prussians,  they  w'ere  attacked  by  : 
NujKjleon,  and  driven  from  it  a few  days  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Since  the  general  peace,  the  fortifications  have 
been  greatly  improved. 

The  town  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the 
side  of  a steep  hill,  which  rises  from  the  banks  of  the 
Sambre.  It  contained,  in  1630,  9.12  houses,  inhabited  by 
121U  r.iroilics.  containing  5908  individuals.  There  is  reason 
for  iHiUeving  that  since  the  last  enumeration,  the  population 
hits  materially  increased. 

The  (own  contains  glass-houses,  tanneries,  dye-houses, 
rope-walks,  salt  and  sugar  refineries,  and  factories  for 
spinning  wool.  But  the  principal  sources  of  prosperity  are 
tkic  coal  mines  and  iron  furnaces  in  the  district,  both  of 
winch  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numper  and  importance. 
In  1825  only  33  coal  mines  were  open*  now  there  arc  72 
in  active  operation,  producing  annually  about  900,000  tons  of 
coal,  almut  ono-half  of  which  is  of  good  quality,  and  one- 
third  of  middling  quality,  the  remaiader  l^ing  iuferiori  or 


what  is  called  houille  auzt^^r^.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  the  entire  quantity  pro^luced  in  tho  district  did  not 
exceed  50,000  tuns. 

In  1828  there  was  in  the  district  only  ono  furnace  f«<r 
smelting  iron  with  coke;  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  in 
1830,  there  cxistwl  four;  at  present  (1 836),  there  arc  twelve 
at  work,  and  twc-uty-nine  new  furnaces  are  now  in  the  course 
of  construction,  some  of  which  uro  nearly  completed,  and  all 
will  be  put  to  work  in  twelve  months.  Tliese  iron-works 
are  all  so  near  together  that  the  whole  are  visible  from  one 
spot.  Every*  thing  required  for  building  and  setting  these 
works  in  action  is  found  on  the  spot,  with  the  exception  of 
clay  for  making  bricks,  wliich  is  brought  from  Huv.  When 
the  whole  of  these  furnaces  shall  be  in  action,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  they  will  produce  about  100,000  tons  of  iron  per 
annum,  and  employ  about  3000  workmen. 

The  district  presents  great  facilities  for  water-carriage, 
and  in  a short  time  Charleroy  will  be  connected  by  means 
of  railroads  with  most  of  tho  principal  towns  of  ^Igium 
the  higli  roads  from  Brussels,  Mens,  and  Namur  meet  at 
Charleroy. 

CHAIIlEROY.  canal  of.  [BRnssiLi.] 

CHARLES  1.,  King  of  England,  the  third  son  of  James 
I.  and  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederick  II.,  King  of  Denmark, 

I was  born  at  Dunfermline,  in  Fifeshire,  North  Britain,  on 
I tho  19th  of  November,  1600.  James's  second  son,  Robert, 

I having  died  in  infancy,  and  his  eldest,  P(inco  Henry,  in  hU 
J nineteenth  year,  in  1612.  Charles  became  heir-apparent  to 
! the  crown.  He  was  not  however  created  Prince  of  Wales 
till  the  1st  (other  authorities  say  the  4th)  of  November, 
1616.  HU  title  before  this  was  Duke  of  Y'ork  and  Cornwall. 

Almost  the  only  transaction  in  which  Charles  figured 
liefore  he  asccn«rcd  the  throne  was  the  extraordinary  expedi- 
tion to  Spain  made  at  the  suggestion  and  in  tho  company 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  year  1623,  to  conclude 
in  person  the  negoriatiuns  for  his  marriage  with  the  InfanU 
Maria,  a business  which  had  occupied  his  father  for  nearly 
the  preceding  seven  years.  The  alTuir  was  probably  pre- 
vented from  being  brought  to  the  intended  conclusion  by 
(his  very  journey.  After  it  was  broken  off,  Charles  and  liis 
father  directed  their  views  to  a French  match,  the  neguci- 
ation  for  which  was  in  progress  when  James  died,  on  the 
27ih  of  March,  1625.  The  new  king's  marriage  with  ihc 
Princess  Henrietta  Maria,  the  youngest  daugiiter  of  Henry 
IV.,  was  Solemnized  by  proxy,  at  Paris,  on  the  1 1 th  of  May . 

At  tlie  a{'ce^siun  of  Charles,  circumstances  and  tho  minds 
of  men  were  ripe  for  a renewal  of  that  struggle  between  the 
popular  and  the  monarchical  principles  of  the  constitution, 
which  Ins  predecessor  had  with  difilcuUv  put  dow*n,  when  it 
broke  out  ill  the  parliament  assembled  in  1620.  Charles 
liegnn  his  reigu  by  retaining  as  his  chief  adviser  his  father's 
favourite,  the  unpopular,  unprincipled,  end  incapable  Buck- 
ingham. At  (he  same  time  the  ailficulties  in  w'Kich  he  was 
involved  hy  the  war  that  had  just  been  entered  into  with 
Spain,  offered  to  Uie  popular  party  an  opportunity  of  pursu- 
ing their  objects,  w'hicli  seemed  too  promising  to  be  neglected. 

The  reign  commenced  accordingly  with  a contest  Wtwccu 
the  king  and  the  parliament,  (he  latter  firmly  refusing  to 
grant  the  supplies  demanded  by  his  migesty  until  they 
had  obtained  bulb  a redress  of  grievances  and  a limita- 
tion of  the  prerogative.  Charles  on  his  part  met  the  resist- 
ance of  the  parliament  both  hy  insisting  U{H)n  presoning 
the  prerogative  entire,  and  by  boldly  putting  it  in  force. 
In  die  course  of  this  first  contest  three  ]>arliamenls  were 
successively  called  together  and  dismissed.  The  first  met 
11th  June,  1625.  and  was  dis.<v<jlved  12th  August,  in  the 
same  year;  tho  second  met  6th  February.  1626,  and  was 
dissohed,  before  it  had  passed  a single  act,  15lh  June ; the 
third  met  17th  March,  1628,  was  suddenly  prorogucvl  2Cth 
June,  was  called  together  for  a second  session  29th  January, 
1629,  and  was  finally  dissolved  lOih  March  of  the  same  year. 
All  this  time  the  proceedings  of  the  king  continued  to  be 
of  the  most  arbitrary  character.  Money  was  collected  from 
the  people  by  force;  the  inlluencc  of  the  crown  was  exer- 
cised in  tho  most  open  manner  to  overawe  the  judges,  in 
oases  in  which  tho  liberty  of  the  subject  was  concerned ; 
tho  first  privilege  of  )iariiument  itself  was  violated  by  the 
seizure  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  their 
commitment  to  prison,  for  words  alleged  to  have  been  spoken 
by  thorn  in  debate.  Nor  is  Charles  free  from  the  charge  of 
having  resorted  to  manmuvring  and  subterfuge  to  es- 
cape from  the  demands  with  which  he  was  pressed.  He  is 
especially  exposed  to  the  charge  of  such  insmccrity  and  in- 
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■l,rectnfe  by  his  conduct  in  the  nffair  of  iho  Petilion  of 
Riffhu.  which  was  passed  in  the  first  session  of  his  third 
pvliametH,  and  to  which  he  was  eventuallv  compelled  to 
give  bis  assent.  This  was  the  greatest,  indued  it  may  be 
said  the  oiriy.  victory  obtained  by  tho  popular  party  in  thu 
rourse  of  the  struggle  ; and  it  was  rendered  ineffectual  for 
Ihe  present,  by  the  temporary  success  of  tho  king  in  the 

ftlan  which  he  at  length  adopted  of  governing  without  par* 
iamenta.  Immediately  before  entering  on  this  line  of 
policy,  he  wisely  made  peace,  first,  on  the  14th  April,  1629, 
With  France,  with  wbi^  power  he  had  entered  (in  July, 
1616)  into  a foolish  war,  every  operation  in  which  was  a dis* 
graceful  failure  ; and  secondly,  on  the  5th  November,  1630, 
with  Spain,  the  war  with  which  had  not  been  more  credit* 
able  to  bit  anns.  Meanwhile  also  the  assassination  of  Buck- 
ingham, on  the  23rd  August,  1628,  bad  rid  him  of  this  evil 
adviser. 

His  principal  advisers  now  were  the  queen,  Bishop  l.aud. 
and  Wentworth,  created  Earl  of  Strarord.  The  state  or 
things  now  established,  and  which  may  be  described  as  tho 
complete  subjugation  of  the  constitution  by  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  lasted  for  nearly  eight  years.  The  only  memo- 
rable attempt  at  resistance  wm  that  made  by  Hampden,  who 
refused  to  pav  his  assessment  of  ship-raouuy,  and  whose  case 
was  argued  before  tho  twelve  judges  in  April,  1637,  and 
decided  in  favour  of  tho  crown.  Meantime  however  the 
opposition  of  the  people  of  Scotland  to  the  episcopal  (brm 
of  church  government,  which  had  for  some  time  been  esta- 
blished among  them,  suddenly  burst  out  into  a flame.  The 
first  disturbances  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  end  of 
July,  1637  ; and  by  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
the  whole  country  was  in  a state  of  insurrection  against  the 
royal  authority.  In  these  circumstances  Charles  called 
together  his  fourth  parliament,  wnich  met  on  the  13th 
April,  1640.  Tho  temper  which  the  members  showed  how. 
over  induced  him  to  dissolve  it  on  the  5th  of-May  following. 
But  tho  Scotch  army  having  entered  England  on  the  20th 
August,  he  again  found  himself  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
representatives  of  tho  people.  Tho  result  was.  the  meet- 
ing on  the  3rd  of  November  of  a fifth  parliament,  which  is 
generally  known  under  the  name  of  tho  long  parliament. 

The  first  proceedings  of  this  assembly  amounted  to 
entering  into  a complete  alliance  with  the  Scottish  insur- 
gents. By  one  bill  after  another,  the  king  was  stripped  of 
all  the  roost  otgectionable  of  his  prerogatives.  The  com- 
mons also  voted  that  no  bishop  shall  have  any  vote  in  par- 
liament nor  bear  any  sway  in  temporal  affairs,  and  that  no 
clergyman  shall  be  in  the  commission  of  the  peace.  Of  his 
advisers,  Laud  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Straflbh)  was  exe- 
cuted. in  conformity  with  an  act  of  attainder,  his  assenting 
to  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
stains  on  the  character  of  Charles.  Laud  also  was  executed 
after  he  had  remained  a prisoner  in  the  Tower  more  than 
four  3rears.  After  having  yielded  everything  else  how- 
ever, Charles  refused  his  assent  to  the  Militia  Bill,  which 
was  presented  to  him  in  February,  1642,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  transfer  all  the  military  power  of  the  king- 
dom into  the  hands  of  the  parhament.  Tlie  first  bloM 
drawn  in  the  civil  war  which  followed  was  at  the  htdeeisivo 
battle  of  Edgehill,  fimght  on  Sunday,  tbe  23rd  of  October, 
in  that  year.  After  this  -the  war  extended  itself  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  For  some  time  success  seemed  to  incline 
to  the  royal  side,  and  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  year  1644, 
throughout  both  the  west  and  the  north  of  England,  all  op- 
position to  tho  king  was  nearly  subdued.  In  February  of 
that  year  however  another  Scottish  army  crossed  tbe  border, 
and  on  tbe  2nd  of  July,  at  Marston  Moor,  the  royaUsts  sus- 
tained a defeat  from  the  combined  Scottish  and  parliamen- 
tary forces,  which  proved  a fatal  blow  to  the  king's  affairs. 
The  brilliant  exploits  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  in  Scot- 
land, at  the  end  of  this  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  next, 
were  thrown  away  in  the  circumstances  in  which  bis  royal 
master  now  was.  At  length,  on  the  14th  Juno,  1645,  was 
fought  the  bsttle  of  Naseby,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
finished  the  war.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1646,  Charles  deli- 
vered himself  ap  to  the  Scotch  army  encamped  before 
Newark,  who,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1647,  gave  him  up 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  English  parliament.  On  the 
3rd  of  June  he  was  foroi^  taken  by  Comet  Joyce  out  of 
tlio  hands  of  the  oommitekmen,  and  carried  to  tbe  army 
then  lying  at  Triplow  Heath,  and  now  in  open  rebellion 
aninat  their  old  masters  of  tbe  parliament  On  tbe  16th 
or  August  he  was  brought  by  the  %rmy  to  Hampton  Court, 
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from  which  he  made  his  escape  on  tho  1 Idi  of  Novemoa*, 
and  eventually  sought  refuge  with  Hammond,  the  {lurlia- 
mentary  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Here  he  was  de- 
tained a rIo!(0  prisoner  in  (Jariabrook  Castle  till  the  3Ulh 
November.  16-18,  when  ho  was  seized  by  Colonel  Kwer.  an>! 
carried  to  Hurst  Castle,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Hauip-lnre. 
by  an  order  of  the  council  of  oflicers  in  the  army.  Mi-anwink' 
risings  in  his  favour,  which  had  been  attempted  in  vunnus 
parts  of  the  kin^om,  were  all  suppressed  without  diiliculty 
by  the  now  dominant  army.  An  army  in  the  Presbylonan 
interest,  which  was  advancing  from  Scotland  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  was  met  on  the  I7lh  ol 
August,  at  Langdalc,  near  Preston,  by  Cromwell,  who,  after 
completely  routing  it,  penetrated  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  and 
reduced  every  thing  to  subjection  in  that  quarter.  On  the 
6tb  of  Decenfber,  Colonel  Pride  took  possession  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  a strong  detachment  of  soldiers, 
and  cleared  it  by  force  of  all  the  luunibers.  except  the  minority 
of  about  150,  who  were  in  tho  indopumlent  interest.  On 
the  23rd  tho  king  was  brought  in  custody  to  Windsor,  and 
on  the  15th  Janbary,  1649.  to  St.  James  n.  On  the  20th, 
he  was  brought  to  trial  in  Westminster  Hall,  before  what 
was  designated  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  Sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  against  him  on  thu  27th,  and  be  was 
executed  by  decapitation,  on  a scaffold  erected  in  front  of  the 
Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  at  two  in  the  aheruoon  of 
the  30lh. 

Charles  I.  had  eight  children  by  queen  Henrietta,  of 
whom  stx  survived  him  ; namely,  Charles,  prince  of  Walc:>. 
and  James,  duke  of  York,  afierw.iriU  kings  of  England; 
Henry,  afterwards  created  duke  of  Gloucester  ; Mary,  mar- 
ried to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  by  whom  »he  became 
mother  of  William,  afterwards  king  of  England  ; ElizaiM-th, 
who  died  a prisoner  in  Carisbmok  Ca&tie.  8 .Septeml>er, 
1650.  in  her  fifteenth  year  ; and  Henrietta  Maria,  who  mar- 
ried Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  from  whom,  through  a daugh- 
ter, is  descended  the  myal  family  of  Sunliiiia. 

The  literary'  works  attributed  to  king  Cliarles  have  been 
collected  and  published  under  tho  titlu  of  ' lUdiquim  Saenu 
Carolinee.*  A list  of  them  may  be  found  in  Horace  Wal- 
pole's ‘ Royal  and  Noble  Authors.’  They  consist  cbiefly 
of  letters  and  a fuw  state  papers,  and  of  the  famous  ‘ Rikon 
Basilike,’  which  first  appeared  immediately  after  the  death 
of  tho  king;  but  his  claim  to  the  authorship  of  this  work 
has  been  much  disputed,  and  is  now  generally  considered  to 
have  been  disproved.  His  majesty,  liowever,  was  certainly 
one  of  tho  most  elegant  and  forciblu  English  writers  of  his 
time,  and  a great  friend  to  the  fine  arts,  which  heencouraged 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign. 

(Tbe  original  authorities  for  tho  history  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  ore  very  numerous.  Among  those  of  greatest 
importance  majr  bo  mcntionc<l  Rushworth's  Hittorical  CU- 
iectiont ; Whilelock’t  Memorial  6f  En^H$h  Affairs; 
Clarendon's //ii/ory  of  ihe  Grand  RtheUion ; and  Muy’s 
Hittnry  of  the  (Long)  Parliament.  Tho  general  reader 
will  find  a sufficiently  ample  detail  of  the  events  of  tho  time 
in  the  histories  of  Rapin,  Hume,  and  Lingard.  The  most 
important  of  the  recent  works  on  the  reign  of  Charlus  I.  aro 
those  of  Brodie,  Godwin,  and  D'lsraeli.  The  subject  of  the 
authorship  of  tho  * Eikon  Basilike'  has  been  re-ngitatcd  of 
late  by  Dr.  Ch.  Wordsworth,  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  a work  in  which  he  contends  that  the  txwk 
was  the  production  of  King  Charles.) 

CHARLES  II..  KING  OF  ENGLAND,  the  second 
son  of  Charles  I.,  was  bom  on  tho  29lh  of  May.  1630.  His 
elder  brother,  named  Charles  James,  born  18th  March. 
1629,  had  died  on  the  finy  of  his  birth.  On  thu  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  in  1642,  the  prince  of  Wales,  then  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  appointed  by  his  father  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  troop  of  horse  which  he  raised  as  a body 
guard  on  taking  up  his  quarters  at  York;  and  in  1645  ho 
was  sent  to  serve  with  the  royal  tri)ops  in  the  west,  witii  the 
title  of  general.  On  tho  ruin  of  thu  royal  cause  after  tho 
battle  of  Naseby,  the  prince  retired,  first  to  Scilly,  and 
afterwards  to  Jersey,  from  whence,  in  September,  1646.  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  joined  the  queen,  his  mother.  He  after- 
wards took  up  his  residence  at  the  Hague,  and  being  here 
when  he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
immediately  assumed  tho  title  of  king.  On  the  third  of 
February,  1649,  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland  at 
Edinburgh.  Meantime  he  had  left  Holland,  and  having 
gone  in  the  first  instance  to  Paris,  had  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Jersey.  Here  he  received  the  deputy  of  the 
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CocQiDittce  of  Efttatei  o\  Scotland,  and  agreed  to  accept  tlic 
crown  of  that  kingdom  on  the  condilioni  imposed  by  the 
Pri'abvteriant,  who  wore  the  dominant  parly  there.  He 
arrived  in  the  north  of  Scotland  93rd  June,  IGSO,  and 
having  been  forced  to  take  the  covenant  before  landing,  was 
again  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  on  the  15th  July.  On  the 
fir>t  of  January,  1651,  he  was  crowned  at  Scoue.  Crom- 
w(dl  however  nad  already  made  himself  master  of  thu 
greater  part  of  Scotland ; on  which  Charles  adopted  the 
resolution  of  marching  to  the  south.  Ho  entered  England 
on  tho  6th  of  August,  and  taking  pos.se»sion  of  the  city  of 
Carlisle,  was  there  proclaimed  king.  The  battle  of  Worces- 
tor.  however,  in  which  he  was  signally  defeated  by  Crom- 
wpil,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  put  an  end  to  his  enterprise. 
For  some  weeks  he  wandered  about  in  disguise ; at  last,  on 
tlic  I5tli  of  October  ho  embarked  at  Shott'ham,  in  Sussex, 
ami  a few  days  after  arrived  in  safety  ot  Fescamp,  in  Nor- 
innudr.  From  Fescamp  he  went  to  I*aris,  where  ho  re- 
main^ till  June,  1654.  He  then  retired,  first  to  Aixda- 
Cliapclle,  and  afterwanU  to  Cologne ; but  being  oblige<l  to 
leave  the  Frencli  territory  on  peace  being  concluded  between 
England  and  Franco,  in  October,  1653.  he  retired  to  Bruges, 
and  resided  .afterwanls  principally  at  that  towit  and  at 
Hnisscls.  He  was  st  Uru.ss^ds  when  Ite  reeeiveal  tho  news 
of  tho  ileath  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, I65S.  In  the  confusion  into  which  everything  fell 
in  England  after  tho  resignation  or  deposition  of  the  pro- 
tector Kivhard.  Charles  reiao\*ed  to  Calais,  in  August,  1659, 
that  he  might  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  cifcumslancos. 
He  hud  still  however  to  wail  for  some  tin>e  longer.  Ho 
u]K>ncd  a negotiation  with  General  Monk,  in  April,  1660, 
at  which  time  he  was  at  Breda,  having  arriveil  there  on  the 
4th  of  that  month.  His  letters  to  the  House  of  Lonls.  his 
majesty’s  gracious  declaration  to  all  his  loving  subjocU 
(in  which  ho  promised  much  that  he  never  performed),  and 
his  letter  to  tho  House  of  Commons,  aro  all  dated  from  the 
court  at  Krcda  in  April.  1660.  On  the  let  of  May  the  nar- 
liarnont  vote<l  his  restoration,  and  he  was  proclaimea  in  ^ 
lyjnilon  on  the  8th.  He  embarked  at  the  Hague  on  the 
9 Ird  of  the  same  raomb,  and  entered  London  on  the  29tb. 

Wo  can  give  only  a vih-y  general  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  events  during  this  reign.  It  commenced  with  a com- 
]ileto  restoration  of  tho  antient  order  of  things,  both  in 
church  and  state.  Althongh  such  of  thoso  concerned  in 
tho  condemnation  ortho  preceding  king  as  oould  be  appre- 
hended were  tried  and  executed,  this  measure  of  vengeance 
* appears  to  have  been  in  accordanoc  witli  the  popular 
sentnuent  of  the  time  ; and  even  the  ejection  of  the  Pres- 
byleriun  clergy,  which  took  plac.e  in  August.  1662,  excited 
mi  general  m»nifostation  of  feeling  against  the  government. 
The  first  of  Charles's  acts  which  seem  to  have  been  do- 
cidediv  unpopular  were  his  sale  nf  Dunkirk  to  Franco,  and 
his  declaration  of  indulgence,  intended  to  favour  the  Catho- 
lics, l*olh  of  whicli  proceedings  took  place  in  tho  latter  jpart 
of  this  year.  From  this  time  lord  Clarendon,  who  had  till 
now  been  tlio  king's  chief  adviser,  but  who  had  opposed  the 
imlulgeuce,  began  to  lose  his  influence  at  court  That 
minister  also  speedily  lost  his  popularity  by  resisting  the 
war  with  Holland,  into  which  feelings  of  commercial  jea- 
lousy were  precipitating  the  parliament  and  tho  nation. 
The  war  broke  out  in  February.  1665,  and  was  soon  made 
more  serious  by  a rupture  with  France.  Hostilities  however 
were  terminal^  for  the  present  by  the  peace  of  Breda,  con- 
cluded lUth  July.  1667.  This  event  w*as  speedily  followed 
by  the  dismissal  of  Clarendon  from  the  administration,  and 
eventually  his  banishment  from  the  realm  by  act  of  par- 
liament In  January,  I6S8,  was  concluded,  by  the  exorUons 
of  Sir  William  Temple,  the  treaty  of  triple  alliance  (as  it 
wascallcd)  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  with 
a view  of  opposing  the  of  France,  almost  the  only 

meritwious  act  of  this  disgraceful  reign.  It  was  not  long 
however  before  the  formation  of  thefiimous  ministry  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Cabal,  whose  designs  ware  to  make  the 
p'lwer  of  the  English  crown  absolute  by  the  aid  of  the  king 
of  France,  overturned  tbo  stale  of  things  thus  established. 
An  alliance  with  France  u’as  followed  by  a quarrel  with 
Holland,  against  which  power  war  was  declared  in  March, 
1679.  These  transactions  however  roused  a violent  popular 
vpposition  both  in  the  nation  and  in  parliament ; and  after 
Shoftosbury,  the  head  of  the  rainistry  , had  retired  from  the 
storm,  the  king  was  compelled  to  make  peace  with  Holland 
in  February.  1674.  But,  although  now  standing  neutral  in  the 
war,  he  still  mautUiuod  a dose  connesioa  with  the  French 


king,  from  whom  indeed  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  in 
the  receipt  of  an  annual  pension. 

The  most  memorable  affair  of  the  (bllowing  years  was  the 
announcement,  in  1676,  of  the  pretended  Popish  Plot,  in 
the  midst  of  the  ferment  excited  by  whieh,  Charles,  appre- 
hensive of  the  lengths  to  whieh  the  pariisroeDt.  participating 
in  the  popular  excitement,  appeared  to  be  ready  to  go, 
adopted  the  bold  course  of  dissolving  that  body,  wnich  had 
sat,  one  year  excepted,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  reign. 
Of  three  more  parliaments  however  which  he  afterwards 
successively  called,  none  turned  out  more  oompliant  or 
manageable ; and  be  dissolved  the  last  of  them,  whieh  had 
been  sueiQioned  to  meet  at  Oxford  on  the  88th  of  March, 
1681.  after  it  had  sat  only  a week.  In  the  first  of  the  three, 
which  met  in  March,  1679,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
passed.  Meanwhile  an  alarming  insurrection  of  the  Bcotoh 
Covenanters,  driven  mad  by  the  oppressive  administra- 
tion of  Lauderdale,  had  been  sumressed  by  their  defeat 
at  Bothwell  Bridge,  on  the  28nd  of  June,  1679.  From 
tho  year  1681  Charles  governed  without  parliaments, 
and  alter  the  most  arbitrary  manner.  In  1683  many  of 
the  municipal  corporations  in  the  kingdom  were  compelled 
to  surrender  their  charters  into  the  bands  of  the  king, 

> by  writs  of  quo  tnimm/o  being  iMued  against  tfaem*. 

: Their  charters  were  restored  with  such  modifications 
as  placed  the  munioi|ialiuos  entirely  under  the  influ' 

' ence  of  the  crown,  and  made  them  subserv  ient  to  the 
j king's  purpose  of  having  the  House  of  Commons  under  his 
abrolute  cunirol.  (See  tho  charters  of  Bedford,  Ipswich. 
Limn  Ilegis,  &c.  granted  by  Charles  II.)  But  Chules  did 
not  live  lung  enough  to  meet  a House  of  Commons  elected 
under  this  system.  The  outrageous  proceedings  of  the 
government  at  length  provoked  the  oonspiracy  of  some  of 
the  friends  of  liberty  and  Um  constitution,  known  by  Um 
name  of  the  Rye-House  Plot,  Ure  detection  of  which  was 
followed  by  the  execution  of  l^ord  Russell  and  Algernon 
Sidney,  tlie  two  most  eminent  persons  involved  in  it,  and  of 
several  of  their  subordinate  associates.  Charles  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  spoplexy  on  the  Sad  of  February,  1665, 
and  expirwl  on  Friday  the  6th. 

Many  of  the  legidativo  measures  this  reign  were  of 
great  importeuce.  The  object  and  the  operation  of  the  ^r- 
purati<^>n  Act  arc  explained  in  the  artiele  Bokouoh  (p.  202) 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  as  already  mentioned,  was  passed 
in  this  reign.  By  a statute  paae^  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
tills  king’s  reign,  the  old  miUtary  tenures,  one  of  the  most 
oppressive  rebvs  of  feudalism,  were  abolished,  and  one  tenure 
of  freo  and  common  socago  was  established  fur  all  the  free- 
hold lands  of  tho  laity.  Tho  right  of  wardihip  of  infant 
heirs  to  lands  held  by  military  tenuro,  a right  which  was 
fur  the  benefit  nf  the  guardian  rather  than  the  ward,  ceased 
by  the  same  statute,  which  enabled  every  father,  by  deed  or 
will,  to  appoint  guardians  of  bis  estates,  and  of  course  of  his 
infant  cluldrcn. 

Charles  II.  was  married  on  the  9!st  of  May,  1668,  to 
Catherine,  daughter  of  John  IV.  king  of  Portugal,  who  long 
sunived  him;  but  be  had  no  children  by  hi«  queen.  His 
natural  children  were,  1.  James,  duko  o(  Momaouth,  by 
Mrs.  Lucy  W’alicn,  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1649,  ancestor  of 
the  dukes  of  BucclciMdi ; 2.  Marv',  also  by  Mrs.  Walters ; 
3.  Charlotte- Jemima-llenrictta-Moria  Boyle  (alias  Fitrroy), 
^ Elizabeth  Viscountess  Shannon;  4.  Charles,  aurnarned 
FitZ'Cliarles,  by  Mrs.  Catlierinc  Peg ; 5.  another  daughter 
by  Mrs.  Peg.  who  dieil  in  infancy ; 6.  Cbarleii  Fitzruy,  duke 
of  Southampton,  by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland:  7.  Henry 
Fitzroy,  duko  of  Grafton,  by  the  same,  uneestor  of  the  dukes 
of  GralYon;  6.  George  Fitxroy,  duke  of  Nonbumberland.by 
tho  same;  9.  Charlotte  Fitzroy.  by  tiic  same;  Id.  Charles 
Beauclerc,  duke  of  St.  Albans,  by  Mrs.  Nell  Gwynn.  an- 
cestor of  the  dukes  of  St.  Albans ; 11.  Charles  I.enox.  duke 
of  Richmond,  by  l.ouisa  Qucrouaille,  a Fronoh  womau, 
created  duchess  of  PorUmoulh,  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of 
Richmond;  and  12.  Mary  Tudor,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Davis. 

CHARtES-EDWARD.  fSruAiiT.j 

CHARLES  MARTK'L  was  a usiural  son  of  Pepin 
d’Hcriatal,  duke  of  Austrasia,  and  mayor  uf  the  palace  un- 
der the  last  Moroviogian  kings.  After  Pepiu’s  death, 
Charles  was  procUimedduke  of  Austrasla  a.d.  715.  Having 
defeated  the  King  Chilperic  ll.,  719,  he  obliged  him  to 
appoint  him  mayor  of  the  palace,  which  in  fact  was  the 
same  thing  as  appointing  him  irresponsible  prime  niiuihter, 
with  all  tlto  real  authority,  while  the  kine  was  a mere 
shadow*  la  780  Chilpouv  died*  and  was  sucuoodrd  by 
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Thiany  IV.,  «Ti4«r  w)iom  ChariN  eoDtiimed  to  poaiets  the 
chief  authority  iu  the  alate.  Charlei  defeated  Eudes,  duke 
o^Aquitania,  and  obliged  him  to  do  homage  to  the  Fraiikiah 
crown.  He  afterwanu  defeated  the  Saracen*  of  Spain  in  a 
great  battle  between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  73'i,  in  which  their 
numerous  host  was  destmyed.  Ho  was  called  Martel  (ham* 
luor)  in  consei^ueoco  of  this  victory.  Thu  battlo  of  Poitiers, 
am)  the  subsequent  conquest  of  Provence,  whoro  tbo  Sara- 
cens had  formed  several  strongholds,  eSeetually  checked 
the  advance  of  the  Mussulmans  into  the  heart  of  Eiurope. 
This  great  victwy  of  Charles  Martel  has  been  confounded 
by  subsequent  chroniclers  aitd  writers  of  romance  with  the 
expeditions  of  Charletnagmi  against  the  Saracens,  which 
were  far  from  being  so  momentous  or  so  important  in  their 
results.  Charles  Martel  also  defeated  the  Frisians,  annexed 
their  country  to  the  monarchy,  and  obliged  them  to  embrace 
Christianily.  He  also  fought  successfully  against  the  Saxons 
and  other  Cferman  tribes.  After  Thierry's  death,  736,  Charles 
Martel  continued  to  bold  the  supreme  authority,  under  the 
title  of  Duke  of  the  Franks,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  no  king 
being  appointed  to  succeed  Thierry.  Cliarlea  Martel  died 
ill  741,  at  Cl dey,  on  the  river  Oise,  and  his  two  sons.  Carlo*  j 
inann  and  Pepin,  divided  the  dominiona  of  the  Franks  ho- ! 
tween  them.  Pepin  set  up  for  a while  apbantom  of  royalty 
in  the  person  of  Cbilderiu  III.,  son  of  Thierry,  but  a few 
years  after  dethroned  him  and  shut  him  up  in  a convent, 
after  which  Pepin  was  proclaimed  sole  king  of  the  Franks 
in  731,  his  brother  Carlomann  having  previously  given  up 
his  governmunl  of  Austrasia,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where 
hu  bviriiine  a monk. 

Charles  Martel  was  not  a favourite  with  the  clergy  of  his 
time,  because  Im  obliged  them  to  contribute  towards  tlie 
expenses  of  the  war  against  the  Saroc«ns.  He  also  is  said 
to  have  conferred  ecclesiastical  benefices  on  some  of  his 
brav(’!4t  soldiers. 

CHARLES  11.,  called  the  Bald,  son  of  Louis  lo  D^bon- 
naifo,  and  king  of  France,  was  crowned  Eniporur  of  the 
West  alter  the  death  of  Liouis  11.  in  H7&.  Hu  died  in  ts77. 
(Sue  p.  6U1.) 

CiliARLKS  111.,  called  the  Fat.  son  of  Luiis  iho  Gr>r- 
munic,  and  nuphuw  of  Charles  II..  was  elected  Emperor  and 
King  of  the  Romans  in  8iiH.  He  was  ut  the  same  lime 
king  of  France,  but  on  account  of  his  incapacity  he  was  de- 
pon'd from  both  thrones  by  a guncral  diet  of  French  and 
Cferman  lords,  held  at  Mainz  in  bs7  ; and  died  the  following 
year,  near  Cuustanoe.  in  the  groutest  disiross.  From  that 
ejKieh  the  crown  ufCurmuny  was  finally  and  for  ever  sepa- 
ratuil  frmn  that  of  Fraiu'o.  (Sue  p.  oOd.) 

CHARLES  IV.,  of  tUo  house  of  Luxembourg,  king  of 
Bohemia,  was  elected  emperor  in  1347.  Thu  most  remark- 
able event  of  bis  reign  is  tho  promulgation  of  the  Guldeu 
Bull  at  the  diet  of  Niirnberg  in  1336,  whinli  Iwcame  the 
fundaniciUal  law  of  tho  German  empire.  By  this  bull  the 
iiumlxir  of  uloctors  was  fixed  at  seven,  three  ecclesiastic — 
the  archbishops  of  Mainz,  Treves,  and  Cologne ; aud  four 
secular— the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  count  palatine  of  tlio 
Hbine,'the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  insurgra>e  of  Branden- 
burg, and  to  each  of  these  was  attached  a high  utlice  of 
the  imperial  state  or  household.  Thu  archbkh^  of  Maittz 
WM  appoiabsd  sumh-ehaooaUor  of  the  empire,  the  archbishop 
of  Cefi^ne  anh^aaoellor  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
the  arciibiabop  of  TrdvcB  arch-chaocellor  of  the  kingdom 
of  Arles,  a feudal  dcpondencu  of  the  imperial  crown.  The 
■ocular  electora  bad  nominal  oflices  in  the  imperial  house- 
hold assigned  to  them.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  Iho 
electors,  and  the  forma  of  tho  election,  wore  likewise  defined. 
[Bull.]  Charlea  died  in  November,  137S,  at  Prog,  in  Bo- 
Wmia,  after  thirty  years  of  a comparatively  peaceful  reign. 
He  is  charged  by  Carman  historians  with  having  preferred 
the  interests  of  bis  own  family  to  those  of  the  empire.  His 
sonWenceslaus  luoceeded  him  both  as  emperor  and  as  king 
of  Bohemia. 

CHARLES  V.  of  Germany  (Don  Carlos  1.  of  Spain) 
was  born  at  Ghent  in  the  year  1500.  His  father,  the  Arch- 
duke Philip  of  Anatria,  wai  the  son  of  tho  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian I.,  and  of  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
and  heiress  of  the  House  of  Burgundy;  his  mother  was 
Joanna,  the  only  ohUd  of  Jerdinand  of  Ara^n  and  Isabella 
of  Castile.  By  the  death  of  Philip  in  1506  Charlee  inherited 
the  Netherlands  and  Franohe  C(^t6.  He  was  brought  up 
in  Flanders,  under  the  care  of  William  de  Croy,  Lord  of 
Cbi^res,  whom  his  grandfather,  Maximilian,  appointed  to 
be  bis  governor,  with  Adrian  of  Ucfoobt  as  bis  preceptor. 


[AoRiAtf  VI.]  By  the  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
January,  1516,  Charles,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  inhe- 
rited the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  with  their  vast  pu.s- 
sessions  iu  tho  Now  World,  os  well  as  the  kin^dums  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  island  of  Sanlinio.  After  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  Maximilian,  in  1519,  he  was 
elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  his  brother  Ferdinand  Iming 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  hereditary  doiui- 
tiions  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

Upon  llie  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Joanna  was  ac- 
knowledged queen  ; but  Iwing  in  a state  of  imliecility,  sho 
was  unablo  to  exercise  tho  sovereign  power.  Charles  was 
therefore  proclaimed  king  conjuiiuly  with  his  mother. 
Cardinal  Ximencs,  Ihe  celcbrat^  minister  of  Ferdinand, 
sent  {>ressing  invitations  lo  Charles  to  repair  to  his  Spanish 
kingdoms;  but  Charles,  young  and  inexperienced,  nnd 
surrounded  by  Flemish  ministers  and  favourites  who  ilid 
not  wish  for  his  departure  from  Flanders,  delayed  more 
than  a twelvemonth  before  be  set  out  for  Spain.  At  last, 
in  September,  1 5 1 7,  ho  embarked  with  his  riomish  court, 
and  landed  at  Villa  Viciosa  in  Asturias,  where  the  Castilian 
Dobilily  hastened  to  meet  him.  Ximenes  also,  old  nn<l 
infirm  aa  he  was,  went  to  meet  the  young  king ; but  be  fell 
ill  on  the  road,  and  died  at  Aranda,  at'lor  receiving  a cold 
letter  of  diamissal  from  Charles.  IXscontent  soon  sliowed 
itself  among  the  Castilians,  at  the  inaolenoe  and  rapacity 
of  the  Flemish  courtiers.  William  do  Croy,  his  wife,  his 
nephew,  and  Sauvage,  whom  Charles  was  imprudently  in- 
duced to  appoint  Chanoellor  of  Castilo  iu  place  of  Ximcncs, 
and  several  other  Flemish  favourites,  thought  of  nothing 
but  amassing  money  in  Spain  and  transmitting  it  to 
Handers.  Upon  Charle.s  assembling  the  Cortes  of  Castile  at 
Valladolid,  marks  of  a stubborn  spirit  soon  discovered  them- 
selves among  tbo  roeiubers.  At  Zaragoza  hu  was  obliged 
to  swear  to  maintain  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Ara- 
gonese, before  they  would  seknowlodge  biro  king.  Iu 
(.'aUlonia  he  likewise  assembled  the  cortes  of  that  prin- 
ci]iality.  While  he  wus  m this  province  he  received  the 
noWHul'llio  Emporor  Maximilian's  death,  which  happened  in 
January,  1519.  A few  muntlis  ailerwords  hu  was  himself 
elected  to  succeed  his  graiidiather,  aud  he  hastened  his  pro- 
[Kirulions  in  order  to  leave  Spain  for  Germany.  Having 
appointed  .Vdrian  of  Utrecht  regent  of  Castile,  Don  Juan 
do  Lanuia  viceroy  of  Aragon,  and  Don  Diego  do  Mendoza 
viceroy  of  Valencia,  he  sailed  from  Coruna  in  May,  1520. 
landed  at  lX>vcr  on  his  way,  where  he  had  an  interview 
with  Henry  Vlll.and  Cardinal  Wolscy,  who  sliowL’d  him 
great  allention,  ond  wii.i  crowned  eiuperor  alAix-la  Cha- 
|ielle,  93rd  OclobcT,  1520. 

Charles  found  Germany  disturbed  by  Luther's  incipient 
schism.  At  a diet  hold  at  Worms,  in  January,  1521, 
Luther  was  summoned  to  appear,  nnd  Charles  gave  him  a 
safo-€onduct  for  his  security.  Luther  camo,  rufusoil  to  re- 
tract his  opinions,  and  appealed  to  a general  council.  Ho 
was  however  allowed  to  depart  in  safety,  the  majority  of 
the  diet,  and  Charles  at  tlieir  hecul,  refusing  to  renew  the 
disgraceful  scunus  of  Coustanoo.  After  his  departure,  au 
edict  of  outlawry  was  issued  against  him  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor  and  by  the  authority  of  the  diet.  For  the 
sequel  of  thU  momentous  controversy  see  Luthkr. 

vVhtlo  Charles  was  absent  from  Spain,  the  towns  of 
Castile  broke  out  into  open  insurreoiktii.  Tlie  noblus  were 
hurt  at  the  infiuenee  and  iutsrforoncoofthwji^mi^h  in  tbo 
afikirs  of  Spain,  and  especially  at  tbeappointroonf  of  Adrian 
of  Utrurhk  Charles's  former  preceptor,  as  head  of  tbe 
Regency,  whose  stem  and  rigid  demeanour  was  not  cal- 
culated to  soothe  tbe  pride  of  the  Castilian  nobility.  Tho 
higher  clergy  were  likewise  offended  at  the  nomination  of 
young  William  de  Croy,  tho  nephew  of  the  Lord  of  Chiovres, 
to  the  urchbishopnc  of  Toledo;  and  fearing  that  ecrle- 
siasliciil  benefices  would  be  heneofortb  b^towed  upon 
strangers,  they  joined  the  nobles  and  commona,  and  oxciied 
tho  people  to  resistance  by  tbeir  sermons  and  wntin;^ 

‘ It  u certain,'  says  a modem  Spanish  writer. ' that  if  the 
proourodores  or  commoners  in  Uto  Cortes  and  the  towns  of 
tbe  holy  league  had  offered  to  maintain  unaltered  the  tem- 
poral authority  aud  privileges  of  tbe  church,  moat  of  the 
bishops  woubi  have  sided  with  them.  (A  de  Arguelleih 
Introduceion  ai  Examen  Hutorico  Je  Coiuii- 

tucional.)  Tbe  proouraduree  or  deputies  of  the  touvii 
showed  a still  more  determined  spirit.  ■ The  remunstraaces 
of  tho  Cortes  being  unheeded  by  the  Regents,  Mvml 
of  the  towns  i^nly  revolted  in  1520,  and  convulu-d  a juuta 
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of  their  deputies.  Padille,  a young  nobloinan  of  Toledo, 
placed  lunjiclf  at  the  head  of  the  Comwuneros,  as  the 
party  of  the  towns  was  called.  They  assembled  troops, 
issued  proclamations,  and  renounced  all  allegiance  to  the 
Regency,  but  appealed  to  Charles  himself,  to  whom  they 
sent  a siateroeni  of  their  grievances,  asking  for  iramodiato 
redress,  and  the  dismissal  of  obnoxious  regents  and  mi* 
nistors.  Padilla  took  possession  of  the  person  of  Joanna, 
who  was  still  styled  in  all  public,  acts  Queen  of  Castilo  in 
conjunction  with  her  son.  Joanna  bad  been  for  years 
insane  ; but  when  Padilla  and  others  spoke  to  her  of  the 
injustice  which  they  had  suffered,  she  seemed  to  have  a 
lucid  interval,  and  promised  redress.  She  even  received  in 
state  the  deputies  of  the  towns  and  the  members  of  the 
junta,  who  kissed  her  band  and  swore  allegiance  to  her ; 
but  after  the  ceremony  she  relapsed  into  her  usual  melan* 
chniy  absent  mood,  and  they  were  unable  to  make  her  sign 
any  paper.  For  some  months  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
muncros  seemed  to  prosper ; tlicy  defeated  the  troops  of  the 
Regency  at  Tordcsillas,  and  almost  all  the  towns  of  CaiUlo 
embraced  their  cause.  But  the  Junta  having  showed  a dis- 
position to  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
among  others  the  important  ono  of  being  exempt  from 
taxes,  they  lost  the  support  of  those  two  powerful  bodies. 
The  commons  agitated  the  question  of  the  former  crown 
lan«U,  of  which  many  of  the  nobility  bad  got  possession  in 
course  of  timo,  and  proposed  that  they  should  ro  annexed 
to  the  royal  domains.  The  nobles  now  openly  espoused 
the  part  of  the  crown,  and  armed  their  vassals.  They 
attacked  the  Communcros  at  Villareal,  defeated  them, 
and  took  Padilla  prisoner,  who  was  immediately  execute<l. 
HU  wife,  Maria  Pacheco,  defended  herself  fur  a short  time 
within  Toledo,  and  at  last  contrived  to  escape  into  Portu- 
gal. Charles  soon  after  came  into  Spain,  and  assumed  the 
reifLS  of  government.  He  behaved  with  much  indulgence, 
issued  an  amnesty  for  all  past  ]>oIitical  offences,  excepting 
niilv  the  leaders,  whom  however  ho  showed  no  eagerness  to 
seek  after.  The  war  which  broke  out  about  that  time  be- 
tween him  and  France  soon  engrossed  all  his  attention,  and 
he  only  assembled  the  Cortes  of  Castile  to  demand  fresh 
supplies  of  money,  till  at  lost  they  refused  in  1539,  alleging 
the  privilege  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  to  be  exempt  from 
taxes.  He  dismissed  them,  and  from  that  time  summoned 
neither  the  nobles  nor  clergy,  but  merely  the  deputies  of 
the  eighteen  cities,  who  proved  sufficiently  manageable. 
Charles's  armies  were  triumphant  in  Italy;  they  drove 
the  French  from  Tximbardy,  took  Genoa,  and  at  last,  in 
February,  152.‘>.  gained  the  great  battle  of  Pavia,  and  made 
Francis  1.  prisoner.  Francis  was  taken  to  Madrid,  whence 
he  was  released,  by  a convention  between  him  and  Cbarlea, 
in  January,  1526.  but  the  war  broke  out  afresh  soon  after. 
The  Pope  and  the  Florentines,  having  taken  alarm  at  the 
power  of  Charles  V.,  joinwl  the  French.  In  1527  the  troops 
of  Charles  V.,  commanded  by  the  Connlrtable  of  Bourbon, 
marched  upon  Rome,  took  and  plundered  it  in  a shameful 
manner,  and  made  thu  Pope  prisoner.  [Clsmbnt  VII.] 
Meantime  Charles  V.  at  Madrid  was  ordering  prayers  to  be 
offered  up  in  the  churches  for  the  deliveimiioe  of  the  Pope, 
saying  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  war  against  the  tem- 
poral sovereign  of  Rome,  but  not  upon  the  spiritual  head  of 
the  church.  Tho  treaty  of  Cambrai,  1529.  restored  peace 
l>etween  Charles  and  Francis,  who  gave  up  all  his  claims  to 
Italy  and  Flanders.  In  Juno  of  the  same  year,  Charles 
and  Pope  Clement  woro  also  reconciled ; and  in  March, 
1530,  Charles  was  crowned  by  the  Pope  at  Bologna  as 
Kmperor  and  King  of  Lombardy.  He  then  united  bis 
troops  to  those  of  tho  Pom  against  the  republic  of  Florence, 
which  still  held  out ; and  in  August  of  the  same  year,  the 
Florentines  were  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  to  receive  for 
their  prince  Alexander  de’  Medici.  [Cosho  I.  db’  Mbdici.]  ; 

Charles  after  his  coronation  set  out  for  Germany,  where 
the  consequences  of  the  religious  schism  became  every  day 
more  threatening.  At  a great  diet,  held  at  Augsburg  in 
June,  1530,  llie  confession  of  faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
was  solemnly  presented  to  him.  [Aueastmo,  Confbssiom 
or.]  Charles  adopted  a temporiain"  policv  towards  tho  Pro- 
testants of  Germany.  He  allowed  them  the  free  exercise  of 
their  relipon,  which  in  fact  he  could  not  refuse  without 
entering  into  a war  of  extermination ; but  he  referred  ulti- 
mately the  question  to  tho  general  council,  which  ^ urged 
the  pope  to  convoke,  but  which  did  not  take  place  till  after 
Charles's  death  [Trs.nt,  Council  or].  Charles  was  not 
i tolerant  by  disposition ; his  mind  wu  of  an  inquisitive 


turn,  and  he  showed,  tt  varione  times,  oontidereble  inddl 
gence,  towards  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestants,  After  his 
death ' doubts  of  his  orthodoxy  were  entertained  by  tho 
Spanish  Inquisition,  which  imprisoned  and  examined  some 
of  his  familiar  attendants.  ^ - 

In  1535,  Europe  being  at  peace,  Charles  sailed  with  a 
large  armament  for  Tunis,  where  Kbair  Eddin  Barbarossa, 
the  dread  of  the  Christians  in  the  Mediterranean,  had  for> 
tified  himself.  Charles,  supported  his  admiral,  Andrea 
Doria,  stormed  La  Gi^tt^  and  del^tad  Barbarossa  the 
Christum  slaves  in  Tunis  meantime  having  revolted,  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  opened,  and  the  Imperial  soldiers 
entering  in  disorder  began  to  plunder  and  kill  the  inhabi- 
tants, without  any  poss^lity  of  their  officers  reitrainin 
there.  About  30,0U0  Mussulmans  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  perished  on  that  occasion.  When  order  was  restored. 
Charles  entered  Tunis,  where  be  re-established  on  the  throne 
Muley  Hasssn,  who  had  been  dispossessod  by  Barbarossa,  on 
condition  of  a^nowledging  himself  his  vaswl,  and  retain- 
ing a Spanish  garrison  at  La  Goletta.  Charles  returned 
to  Italy  and  landed  at  Naples  in  triumph,  having  hberateil 
20.0U0  Christian  slaves,  and  given,  for  a time,  an  effec- 
tual blow  to  Barbarossa  and  his  piracy.  On  his  return  to 
Europe,  1536,  he  found  King  Francis  again  prepared  for 
war.  The  French  invaded  Piedmont,  but  Charles  collecting 
his  forces  in  the  north  of  Italy  drove  them  Lack.  Me  in 
vaded  Provence,  besieged  Marseilles,  but  cmild  not  take  it, 
and  after  having  devastated  Provence  and  lost  nearly  one 
half  of  his  army,  he  withdrew  into  Italy  with  the  rest.  In 
1538  a truce  for  ten  years  was  entered  into  between  Francis 
and  Charles  through  the  meiliation  of  the  pope.  The  truce 
however  was  broken  in  1542.  In  1539  the  people  of  Ghent, 
Charles  V.'s  native  place,  revolted  on  account  of  some  en- 
croachment on  their  privileges,  and  the  rebellion  threatening 
to  spread  to  other  towns  of  Flanders,  Charles,  who  was  then 
in  Spain,  asked  Francis  for  a safe-conduct  to  cross  France 
on  his  way  to  Flanders,  which  Francis  immediately  granted. 
He  was  received  by  Francis  with  the  greatest  honours, 
although  acme  uf  the  French  courtiers  advised  him  to  takw 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  to  securo  the  person  of  Chules, 
and  oblige  him  to  sign  the  cession  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  in 
favour  of  one  of  Francis's  sons ; but  Francis  aisdaiued  Urn 
suggestion.  The  citixens  of  Ghent  having  surrendered  at 
discretion  were  treated  by  Charles  with  great  severity ; 26 
of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  being  executed  in  1 540. 

In  1 54 1 Charles  sailed  with  an  armament  to  attack  Algiers, 
against  the  advice  of  his  old  admiral,  Andrea  Doria.  He. 
landed  near  that  city,  began  the  siege,  and  built  a redoubt  on 
a hill  commanding  the  town,  which  is  still  called  the  Fort  of 
the  Emperor,  but  his  troops  were  cut  off  by  disease  and  by 
tho  Arabs.  A dreadful  storm  dispersed  his  licet,  and  Charles 
ro-«mbarked  with  a small  portion  of  his  men,  leaving  his 
artillery  and  baggage  behind. 

In  1 542  war  broke  out  again  between  Francis  and  Charles. 
The  ostensible  cause  of  it  was  the  seixure  which  bad  takou 
place  the  year  before  of  Rincon,  a Spanish  refugee,  who  had 
gone  over  to  Francis,  and  had  been  sent  by  him  to  Coiistam- 
tinople  to  contract  an  alliance  with  Sultan  Solyman  against 
Charles.  Rincon  succeeded,  returned  to  France,  and  set  olV 
again  for  Constantinople  with  Fregoso,  a Genoese  refugee, 
whom  Francis  had  also  taken  into  his  service.  These  two 
emissaries,  in  passing  through  Italy,  were  seixed  by  the  Mar- 
quis del  Vasto,  governor  of  Milan,  put  to  the  torture,  ami 
tlicn  put  to  death,  as  traitors  U>  their  sovereign.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  treaty,  Solyman  sent  Barharoasa  with  a large 
fleet  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Italv,  and  join  Francis's  squadron 
on  the  coast  of  Provence.  [6akoaboma.]  Tho  war  waa 
carried  on  by  land  in  Flanders.  Roussillon,  and  in  Pied- 
mont, where  Charles's  troops  lost  the  battle  of  CerisoUes 
against  the  count  of  Enguien.  Charles  however  invaded 
Champagne;  and  his  ally,  Hunry  VI 11.  of  EugUnd,  entere<l 
Picardy  in  1544,  but  soon  after  peace  was  made  at  Crespt 
between  Charles  and  FrtneU.  One  of  the  terms  of  tbia 
peace  was  that  both  sovereigns  engag<^  themselves  to  de- 
stroy Protestantism  in  their  respectiie  dominions.  In 
France  they  began  to  fuini  Uiis  engagement  by  massaenng 
tlie  Protestants  in  the  towns  of  Cubricroiand  Merindol;  iu 
Germany  Charles  proceeded!  by  less  sanguinary  and  more 
formal  means.  The  diet  of  Worms,  in  1545,  passed  several 
resolutions  against  tlie  Protestants,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  ruse  in  arms  in  1546,  under  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony 
and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  Charles  defeated  them  and 
took  the  two  prinoee  prisoaen,  lie  gave  the  electorate  of 
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Saxony  to  Manriee,  a Icinsman  of  Frederic.  Maurice  actod 
with  consuniTnato  itkiU,  &o  as  to  deceive  Charles  himself, 
daring  several  years,  as  to  hia  real  intentions.  Ho  appeared 
to  side  with  the  emperor,  fought  bravely  for  him,  but  at  the 
same  time  took  care  that  the  cause  of  the  Protestants  should 
not  be  rendered  totally  desperato ; ho  urged  Charles  to  libe- 
rate the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  was  his  father-in-law,  and 
on  Charles's  repeated  reftisals  he  entered  into  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  other  Protestant  princes  to  be  ready  to 
rise  at  a given  signal.  At  last,  in  15S2,  Maurice  threw  off 
the  mask,  by  taking  the  fteld  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
confederacy,  and  was  very  near  lurprisinr  the  emperor  at 
Innsbruck,  from  whence  Charles  was  obliged  to  Hy  in  a 
hurry.  He  also  frightened  awa^  the  fathers  of  the  council 
assembled  at  Trent.  At  this  crisis  Henry  II.  of  France,  who 
had  succee<led  Francis  I.,  resntaed  hostilities  against  the 
emperor.  Under  these  circumstances  Charles  was  obliged 
to  sign  the  treaty  of  Passau  with  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany,  in  August,  1553,  by  which  the  Protestants  ob- 
tained the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  their  dominions. 
Tills  treaty  was  afterwards  confirme<l  by  a solemn  derUrn- 
tion  of  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  in  1555,  which  was  called  the 

* peace  of  religion,'  for  it  was  tho  foundation  of  religious 
freedom  in  Germany. 

Tho  war  continued  with  the  French  on  one  side,  and  with 
the  Turks  in  Hungary  on  the  other.  In  1554,  Philip. 
Cliarles's  son,  married  Mar}',  queen  of  Rngland,  upon  which 
occasion  his  father  made  over  to  him  the  crowns  of  Naples^ 
and  Sicily.  In  1555  Joanna  of  Spain  died,  after  having 
liccn  insane  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Charles  being  now.  no- 
minally  as  well  as  in  reality,  sole  king  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, put  in  effect  a resolution  which  ho  had  forme«l 
fi*r  some  year*  before.  Having  assembled  the  Slates  of  the 
Iwow  Countries  at  Brussels,  on  the  35th  Oriolicr,  156j, 
ho  appeared  there  seated  between  his  son  Philip  and  lus 
!*ister.  tho  queen  of  Hungar}',  and  resigned  tho  sovc* 
reiur.ty  of  the  Ncthcrland*.  his  paternal  dominions,  to 
Philip.  He  then  rose,  and  leaning  on  the  prince  of  Orange 
fur  support,  as  he  was  suffering  severely  fmm  the  gout,  he 
ud'lressed  the  assembly,  recapitulating  the  orU  of  his  long 
administration Kver  since  the  age  of  seventeen,’  he  said, 

* he  had  devoted  all  hi*  thoughts  and  exertions  to  public 
objects,  seldom  reserving  any  portion  of  hi*  time  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  ease  or  pleasure.  Ho  had  visited  Germany  nino 
times,  Spain  six  times,  France  four,  Italy  seten,  Flanders 
ten  times.  England  twice,  and  Africa  twice  j bad  made  eleven 
voyages  by  sea ; he  had  not  avoided  labour  or  repined  under 
fatigue  in  the  arduous  office  of  governing  his  extensive  do- 
minions ; but  now  his  constitution  failed  him,  and  his  infir- 
mities warned  him  that  it  was  time  to  retire  from  the  helm. 
He  was  not  so  fond  of  reigning  as  to  wish  to  retain  tlio 
sceptre  with  a powerless  hand  !'  He  addod,  that  *if,  in  the 
course  of  a long  administration,  he  had  committed  errors ; if, 
under  tho  pressure  of  a multiplicity  of  affairs,  he  had  neg- 
lected or  wronged  any  one  of  his  subjects,  he  now  implored 
their  forgiveness,  while  for  his  part  he  felt  grateful  for  their 
fidelity  and  attachment,  and  he  should  with  his  last  breath 
pray  for  their  welfare.'  Then  turning  to  Philip,  be  gave  him 
some  salutary  advice,  especially  to  respect  the  lavss  and  the 
liberties  of  hie  eutajeeW:  after  which,  exhausted  with  fatigue 
and  amotwn.  be  closed  the  impressive  sceno.  Two  weeks  after 
he  made  over  to  Philip,  with  the  seme  solemnity  and  before 
B large  assembly  of  Spanish  grandees  end  German  princes, 
the  crowns  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies.  In  the  following  year, 
August,  1556,  he  likewise  resigned  the  Imperial  crown  to 
his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  had  already  been  elected  king  of 
the  Romans  and  his  suooessor ; and  after  visiting  his  native 
place,  Ghent,  he  embarked  for  Spain  with  a small  retinue. 
On  landing  at  Laredo  in  Biscay,  he  kissed  tho  ground,  say-^ 
ing,  ’Naked  I came  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  nakM 
I return  to  thee,  thou  common  mother  of  mankind.'  In 
-February,  1557,  ai'oompanied  by  one  gentleman  attendant 
and  twelve  domestics,  ne  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Justo,  of  the  Hieronymite  order,  situated  near  Plascncia, 
in  Estremadurs,  in  a sequestered  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  de  Gredoa,  where  he  had  caused  apartments  to  bo 
prepared  fur  him.  There  he  lived  for  about  eighteen  months, 
employed  either  in  hia  garden,  or  in  contriving  works  of 
ingenious  mechanism,  m which  he  was  remar^bly  fond, 
and  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Turriano,  a clever  mecha- 
nician of  .the  time.  In  the  last  six  months  of  his  existence 
his  body  iMcoming  more  and  more  enfeebled  by  repeated  fits 
of  the  gout,  hU  mind  lost  iU  energy  and  he  fell  into  gloomy 


Tcvenos,  and  the  practice  of  ascetic  austerities.  Ametig 
other  thing*  he  had  himself  laid  in  a coffin  and  wiapped  in 
a shroud,  and  the  funeral  service  performed  over  him  in  the 
chapel  of  the  convent.  The  fatigue  and  excitement  of  this 
ceremony  brought  on  a fit  of  fever  which  earned  him  off,  on 
the  21st  of  September,  1558,  in  his  59;h  year.  (Antonio  de 
Vera.  Vida  y Hechos  de  D.  Carlos  I. ; Robertson's  Hittory 
of  Charles  V,;  BoUa,  S/on'a  (f and  numerous  other 
historians.) 

CHARLES  VI.  of  Germany,  bom  in  16S5,  was  the  son 
of  the  Emperor  Ijcopold  I.  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  the  Iasi  off- 
spring of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  bouse  of  Austria,  Itoing 
childless,  Leopold  claimed  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  of 
Spain  for  one  of  bis  children,  os  next  of  blood.  He  fixed 
upon  his  younger  son,  the  Archduke  Charles,  as  tho  pre- 
sumptive neir,  and  king  Charles  confirmed  tho  choice  by  his 
will.  But  the  intrigues  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  friends  at 
the  court  of  Spain  made  the  king  alter  his  will  before  hia 
death  in  favour  of  Philip  of  Anjou,  whose  grandmother  was 
daughter  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  and  sister  to  Charles  IL 
This  gave  rise  to  the  long  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
in  which  most  of  tho  other  European  powers  took  part. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  in  riovcmbcr,  1700,  Philip 
of  Anjou  was  proclaimed  under  tho  name  of  Philip  V.,  but 
the  emperor,  England,  Holland,  and  Portugal  supported 
tho  cinims  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  landed  at  Lisbon 
in  March.  1 704.  with  some  English  and  Dutch  troops,  and 
was  assisted  by  the  Portuguese.  Catalonia  and  Aragon  de- 
clared themsofves  for  Charles,  who  entered  Madrid  in  1706, 
and  was  there  proclaimed  king  of  Spain.  The  duke  of 
Berwick  however  drove  him  away  from  tho  capital,  and 
Charles  retired  into  Valencia.  The  battle  of  Almanza,  in 
April.  1 707,  decided  the  question  in  favour  of  Philip.  Tlie 
war  continued  fur  several  years  more  in  tho  eastern  pro- 
vince* of  Spain,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Ne- 
therlands, till  1714,  when  Charles,  who  in  1711  had  sue- 
cceiled  his  elder  brother,  Joseph  I„  on  the  imperial  throne, 
gave  up  his  claims  to  Uto  Spanish  crown  by  tho  treaty  of 
llaslarit,  retaining  however  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the 
Island  of  Sdrdihia,  which  last  he  afterwards  exchanged  for 
Sicily.  In  1716  the  Emperor  Charles  joined  the  Venetians 
in  a war  against  the  Turks,  whom  tho  Prince  Eugene  de- 
feated at  Peterwaradio,  after  which  be  took  Belgrade  and  a 
groat  part  of  Servia,  whicti,  as  well  as  Temeswar,  were  for- 
mally ceded  by  tho  Porte  to  Austria  by  tho  treaty  of  Passa- 
rowitz.  in  1718,  but  were  afterwards  lost  again  to  Austria  by 
the  peace  of  Belgrade.  173!). 

In  1 724  Charles  issued  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  or  funda- 
mental law,  which  regulates  tho  order  of  succession  in  tlw 
family  of  Austria.  By  this  law,  in  default  of  male  issue, 
Charles's  eldest  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  was  called  to  tho 
inheritance  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  her  children 
and  descendants  after  her.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  was 
guaranteed  by  all  the  German  princes  and  several  of  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  tho  French 
and  Spanish  Bourbons,  who  were  always  jealous  of  the 
power  of  Austria. 

The  death  of  Augustus  II.,  king  of  Poland,  in  February. 
1 733,  was  the  signal  of  a new  war  on  the  part  of  the  Bour- 
bons against  Austria,  ostensibly  on  account  of  the  Polish 
succession,  which  was  dieted  between  Augustus  III.  and 
Stanislaus  X^cezinski.  I>y  tho  peace  of  Vienna,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1735,  the  emperor  gave  up  Naples  and  fikhlv  to  Don 
Carlos,  Infante  of  Spain,  while  the  succession  of  ^scany. 
after  the  death  of  Gian  Gastone,  the  last  of  the  Medici,  whe 
was  childless,  was  secured  to  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  and 
her  husband  Francis  of  Lorraine,  who,  in  1 739,  took  posses 
sion  of  that  fine  country.  The  Emperor  Charles  died  at 
, Vienna,  20th  October,  1740,  and  was  succeeded  in  bis  here 
ditary  dominions,  and  afterwards  in  the  empire,  by  his  daugh  - 
ter  Maria  Theresa,  after  a long  and  memorable  war  known 
the  name  of  tho  war  of  the  Austrian  succession.  [Maria. 
TtiXRBSA.j  Charles  was  the  lasttnale  offspring  ofthe  house 
of  Austria  Hapsburg.  The  present  house  is  Austria  Lor- 
raine, being  tho  descendants  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Francis 
of  Ix)rraine. 

CHARLES,  the  name  of  several  ofthe  kliifS  of  France. 

CH.\RLES  1.  [Charlew AGNX.] 

CHARLES  II.,  Le  Cbauvo  (the  Bold),  the  son  ot 
Ixiuis  le  D^bonnaire,  and  grandson  of  Charlemagne, 
was  born  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  a.d.  823  : hiS  mother, 
Judith,  was  tho  second  wife  of  Louis,  who  had,  before 
the  birth  of  Charles,  parted  bis  dominions  among  his  three 
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SOUS'  Lothaire,  wbom  he  tsiociatcd  with  hiniself  id  the 
empire,  and  Pepin  and  Louis,  to  whom  be  gave  respec- 
tively the  kinijdoros  of  Aquitaine  and  Bavaria.  Tbo  birth 
of  Charles  was  regarded  by  these  princes  with  jealousy, 
which  was  increased  by  the  suspicion  that  Bernard,  duko  of 
Soptiroania,  and  favourite  of  Judith,  was  really  his  father. 
By  a now  parLition  of  his  dominions  Louis  formed  for  Charles 
the  kingoom  of  Germany,  comprehending  Switzerland, 
Swabia,  and  the  Grisons  (a.d,  829),  a step  which  aug- 
mented the  jealous^'  and  discontent  already  prevalent  in 
liis  family  and  subjects.  In  the  year  893  Charles  was 
shut  up  in  a monastery,  in  the  diocese  of  Truves,  by 
his  brothers,  who  had  successfully  revolted  against  tbcir 
father;  but  in  a few  years  (a.d.  839).  new  partitions  of  the 
empire,  one  previous  to,  and  another  consequent  uuon,  tlio 
death  of  Pepin,  king  of  Aquitaine,  gave  to  him  mucli  larger 
dominions  than  his  first  kingdom  01  Germany : the  second 
partition  assigned  to  him  all  that  part  of  France  which  lies 
west  of  the  Rhdne  and  the  Meuse. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Louis  Ic  D^bonnaire  (aj>.  840), 
Charles,  now  approaching  manhood,  was  involved  in  hoa- 
tilitie.s  with  his  brother  Lothaire  (who  had  claimed  the 
succession  to  the  imperial  crown),  and  with  his  nephew 
Pepin,  son  of  the  deceased  king  of  Aquitaine.  Ho  allied 
hliusdir  with  his  brother,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  these  two 
gained  the  victory  in  a sanguinary  engagement  at  Fontenay, 
near  Auxerro,  over  Lothaire  and  Pepin  (aj>.  841)  ; but  the 
victors  were  so  weakened  by  the  loss  lliey  had  sustained, 
that  Charles  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  across  the  Seine. 
]n  the  following  year,  Lothaire,  renouncing  his  claim  to 
supremacy,  made  proposals  of  peace  to  his  brothers,  and 
the  year  843  was  signalized  by  the  final  partition  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne.  By  thi^  partition  Charles  obtained 
the  acknowledged  possession  of  that  part  of  France  which 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  Meuse,  Suone.  and  Rhone  ; and  of 
that  part  of  Spain  which  lies  between  the  Pyrenees  and  tho 
Ebro.  The  remainder  of  France,  with  Italy,  formed  the 

iiortion  of  Lothaire,  and  Germany  became  the  portion  of 
.ouis,  henoc  denominated  Le  Germanique.  The  French 
{K)rtion  of  i»thaire's  dominions  took  from  hence  the  names 
of  Franco  de  Lothaim,  Lothariugia,  and  in  later  times 
Ixirraine. 

The  Ibilowing  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  (a.d.  843  to 
958)  were  luark^  by  tlie  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  who 
took  Rouen  (a.d.  84(),  Nantes  and  Saintes  (a.d.  843), 
Bordeaux  (a.d.  843  and  848),  Paris  (a.d.  845  and  856), 
Tours  (a.d.  853),  Blois  (a.d.  854),  Orliaus  (a.d.  856),  and 
other  places  ; by  the  sack  of  Harsoillos  (a.d.  848),  by  some 
Greek  pirates:  and  by  the  wars  with  NomCmo4  of  Bretagne 
and  Pepin  pf  Aquitaine,  each  of  whom  Charles  was  obliged 
to  allow  to  remain  in  possession  of  a considerable  portion  of 
his  duminious,  with  tue  title  and  power  of  king.  In  the  war 
with  Pepin,  Charles  put  to  death  Bernard,  duke  of  Septi- 
mania,  his  reputed  father.  In  853  Pepin  was,  however,  de> 
livcred  up,  by  one  of  his  own  partisans,  Sanche,  marquis  of 
Gascogne,  to  Charles,  who  sliaved  his  head  and  shut  him  up 
in  a convent,  fromwliich  he  escaped  to  dispute  again  with 
Charles  the  sovereignty  of  Aquitaine.  Before  his  esca|>e 
the  people  of  Aquitaine  had  offered  their  crown  to  Louis, 
son  of  Louis  le  (jermanique,  who  accepted  their  offer,  and  in 
855  Charles  conferred  the  crown  of  tliis  part  of  his  domi- 
nions upon  his  second  son,  Charles,  who  was  yet  in  his 
minority.  The  unhappy  country  of  Aquitaine  was  ravaged 
by  the  troops  of  tho&o  rival  claimants,  as  well  as  by  the 
Northmen  and  Saracens,  who  came  os  their  allies ; and  the 
people  tliemselvcs,  disgusted  by  their  dogencrate  princes 
when  in  prosperity,  but  pit)'ing  them  when  reduced  to  ad- 
versity. shifled  their  allogianc>o  from  one  to  another  with 
great  facility.  Charles  made  little  effort  to  defend  his  king- 
dom from  invasion,  and  incurred  by  his  misconduct  the 
contempt  of  his  subjects. 

In  858  the  subjects  of  Clmrles  called  in  his  brother  Louis 
le  Germanique,  to  whom  they  offered  the  crown.  Charles 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  kingdom,  but  he  regained  it 
the  following  year,  and  the  influence  of  the  church  brought 
the  brothers  to  a reconciliation.  Tho  following  years  of 
Charles's  reign,  though  marked  by  the  success  of  some  of 
his  ambitious  schemes,  yet  brought  little  advantage  to  his 
^ple,  whooontinued  to  suffer  un^  the  miseries  of  civil 
discord  and  the  ravages  of  the  sav’age  Northmen.  The 
mighty  fabric  of  empire  which  Charlemagne  had  erected 
was  hastening  to  decay  through  the  misgovernment  of  his 
weak  and  wortbleu  suocesiors,  and  the  kingly  power  was 


fast  sinking,  while  the  power  of  the  great  feudal  lords  was 
rising  on  its  ruins.  In  863  Charles  had  to  engage  in  war 
with  his  sons,  Louis,  whom  ho  had  created  king  uf  Neuslria. 
and  Charles,  king  of  Aquitaine,  who  liad  both  married 
without  his  consent,  and  bad  been  excited  to  revolt  by  the 
relations  of  their  wives.  They*  were,  however,  oblig^  to 
submit,  though  they  seem  to  nave  obtained  by  their  sub- 
mission an  increase  of  power  and  possessions.  Charles 
of  Aquitaine  died  miserably  (a.d.  866)  in  consequence  of 
a wound  accidentally  received  two  years  before.  Pepin 
of  Aquitaine  had  feUcu  again  into  the  hands  of  Charles  le 
Chuuve,  afler  having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  sup;>urt  him' 
self  against  him  by  means  of  tbo  Northmen;  and  liaving 
been  condemned  to  death  as  a traitor  by  a diet  of  the  Frcncli, 
A.D.  8C4,  ended  his  changeful  life  some  years  after  in  a 
dungeon,  to  which  be  bad  been  consigned  by  a commutation 
of  his  sentence. 

In  866  Charles,  disheartened  by  the  successes  of  a party 
of  Northmen  who  had  ascended  tbo  Seine,  concluded  with 
them  a must  disgraceful  treaty,  agreeing  to  pay  them  four 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  silver,  on  condition  that  they 
should  cease  tbcir  depredations  ; to  deliver  up  or  make  com- 
pensation for  all  the  French  whom  tliey  had  reduced  to 
slavery  and  who  had  escaped,  and  to  pay  a certain  sum  for 
every  Northman  who  had  been  killed  by  his  subjects.  Rut 
those  who  infested  the  hanks  of  the  Lmre  do  not  seem  to 
liave  been  included  in  this  treaty ; with  them  therefore  hos- 
tilities were  oontinued,  and,  in  one  of  the  conflicts  with 
thorn,  Robert  le  Fort,  count  of  Acflou,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  French  captains  of  his  day,  and  the  first  of  that  race 
of ' dukes  of  France'  which  afterwards  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  person  of  Hufmes  Capet,  lost  his  life. 

The  Emperor  Lo&aire,  brother  of  Charles,  had  die<l  in 
the  year  855,  and  hU  kingdom  had  been  divided  between 
his  three  sons.  Louis,  who  took  the  title  of  emperor,  hsd- 
Italy;  Lothaire,  the  younger,  had  the  provinces  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Mouse ; and  Charles  thcM  between  the  Rhdne 
and  the  Alps.  Upon  tho  death  of  this  Charles,  a.d.  863, 
his  portion  was  divided  between  his  two  brothers.  Charles 
le  Ctiauve  was  anxious  to  seize  a portion  of  the  spoil,  but  was 
obliged  to  forego  his  purpose.  In  8C9,  lothaire  the  younger, 
who  had  been  involved  in  a series  of  disputes  with  tho  pope, 
arising  from  his  domestic  circumstanoea,  died,  and  his  domi- 
nions were  shared  between  bis  uncles,  Louis  le  Germanique 
and  Charles  le  Cliauve.  to  the  ioju^  of  the  Emperor  Ixiuis, 
Itis  brother  and  rightful  heir.  Louis  le  Germanique  auhsc- 
quuntly  restored  his  share  of  the  spoil  to  the  emperor,  but 
(Jharles  was  not  so  scrupulous,  and  retained  what  ho  had 
seized. 

In  876  the  Emperor  I^ouis  II.  died  without  issue,  and  in 
him  the  elder  branch  of  tho  descendants  of  Louis  le  Dvbon- 
naire  became  extinct.  l.ouis  le  Germanique  and  Charles 
(l)oth  invited  by  the  powerful  lords  of  Italy,  who  desired  to 
counterbalance  the  power  of  one  by  that  of  the  other)  has- 
tened to  take  possession  of  their  nephew’s  dominiuns; 
Charles  going  in  person,  and  Louis  sending  his  two  hods, 
Cariotoan  and  Charles  le  Grow.  These  young  princes  how- 
ever were  compelled  or  pruvailed  upon  to  withdraw,  and 
Charles,  by  the  favour  of  the  pope,  received  the  imperial 
crown  at  Rome  on  Christmas-day  875,  and  was  og*aiu 
crowned  at  Pontpn  (between  Chalons  and  Langros)  a.d. 
876.  Charles’s  dominions  then  attained  their  greatest  ex- 
tent : he  possessed  all  the  countries  now  comprehended  in 
France  (except  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  a part  of  Burgundy) 
and  Italy.  But  he  was  not  secure  from  attack : the  North- 
men, though  their  ravages  had  somewhat  slackened,  con- 
tinued to  infest  the  coasts  and  rivers,  and  Louis,  irritated 
by  the  retreat  of  his  sons  fh>m  Italy,  attacked  France 
(a.d.  876).  befere  Charles  had  return^  from  Italy,  but 
upon  his  return  Iw  retreated.  The  death  of  Louis,  the  same 
year,  offered  uew  allurement  to  the  ambition  of  Charles, 
wIm>  prepared  forthwith  to  attack  Louis  of  Saxeny,  one  ^ 
the  sons  of  the  deceased  prince  and  heir  to  one  part  of  hit 
dominions.  Tho  troops  of  Charles  were  defeated  (aj>.  876), 
and  in  the  following  year  Charles  was  driven  out  of  Italv  by 
Carloman,  another  of  tho  sons  of  Ijouis,  and  ended  his  days 
at  a place  called  Brios,  in  tbo  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Conit  in  the  Alps.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifry-fo  ir,  having 
reigned  thirty-seven  years  from  the  time  of  his  fathers 
death. 

Cbarlea  le  Chauve  cannot  claim  any  exemption  from  tbo 
degeneracy  which  marked  almost  universally  the  race  of 
C^rlenagno.  Rapacious  and  uoprineipleJ,  tlmost  ibo 
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on!7  ipiptoms  of  enen^  of  ebtrtcter  that  he  displayed, 
wore  shown  in  his  attempts  to  despoil  his  relations:  yet  the 
dominions  whieh  he  was  so  eager  to  arquire,  he  was  unable 
to  protect.  The  predatory  bands  of  Northmen  ravaged  his 
coast  ami  destroyed  his  cities,  and  the  wretched  prince  could 
devise  no  better  expedient  for  getting  rid  of  them  than  pur- 
chasing a precarious  pMce.  or  hiring  or  exciting  one  party 
to  turn  their  arms  against  another.  On  one  occasion  only, 
when,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Bretagne,  he  hesiegeti 
a band  in  Angers,  and  forced  it  to  capitulate,  docs  ho  seem 
to  have  defended  himself  with  courage.  In  his  reign  the 
clergy,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Hincmar.  archbishop  of 
Keims,  oonsolidated  their  power,  and,  to  borrow  the  expres- 
sion of  Sismondi,  the  government  of  France  was  then  a 
theocracy. 

Charles  experienced  much  trouble  in'his  family ; the  re-  j 
bollion  of  his  sons  Lonis  (who  succeeded  him  and  is  known 
in  French  history  as  Ixmis  le  Begue)  and  Charles  has  been 
noticed.  His  fourth  ton,  Carloman,  whom  he  had  brought 
up  in  a cloister,  a life  quite  unsuited  to  his  turbulent  genius, 
gave  him  much  irtmble  by  hi.s  disobedience ; but  the  un- 
happy jouth  was  at  last  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  eyes, 
an  iiidiciion  which  he  did  not  long  survive.  The  pope, 
Ailrinn  I!.,  supported  the  rebellious  prince, and  addressed  to 
his  hilhor  a letter  markefi  by  arrogance  as  yet  unparallclofl 
in  the  foutscfpA])al  assumption.  The  king’s  reply  was  calm 
and  digniRcd,  but  the  honour  of  it  is  probably  due  rather  to 
Hincmar,  who  wrote  it,  than  to  the  prince  in  whose  name  it 
was  written.  Charles  was  twice  married  : his  first  wife  was 
Ilermenlrude,  daughter  of  Kudes,  count  of  Orleans;  his 
secoml  Richilde.  daughter  of  Bcuves,  count  of  Ardennes, 
and  sister  of  RichartI,  duke  of  Bourgogne  and  of  Boson, 
afterwards  king  of  I'rovcnce. 

CH.\Rl.F..S  III.,  known  as  (.liarles  le  Gros.  or  the  Fat, 
was  the  son  of  I./3uis  Ic  Germanique,  and  by  conseqneneo 
nephew  of  Charles  le  Chauve.  He  was  boni  about  A.n,  832, 
and.  upon  the  death  of  his  fether  ( a.d.  876),  had  inherited  a 
p<)rtion  of  his  dominiorrs,  which  was  designated  the  kingdom 
of  Siiabia,  and  included  Suabia,  Switzerland,  and  Alsace. 
By  the  death  ofhis  brother  Carloman  (a.d.  880)  he  acquired 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  was  crowned  at  Rome,  by  the 
p >pe.  emperor  of  the  West,  about  the  end  of  the  same  year 
or  the  beginning  of  the  next.  In  a.d.  882  he  obtained  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  by  the  death  of  his  other  brother,  Ixniis 
of  Saxony,  and  the  crown  of  Franco  by  the  death  of  Carlo- 
man  (a.d.  884).  Ho  thus  reunited  under  one  sceptre  the 
dominions  of  (Jharlemagne,  with  the  exception  of  that  part 
of  Spain  which  lies  Ixjtween  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro,  and 
the  ctmnlry  lK*lwccn  the  RhAne  and  the  Alps,  which  had 
lievn  formed  into  a kingdom  by  the  s«cc«»rul  ambition  of 
Bo-^onaiid  perhaps  Bretagne  and  Ga.scognc.  [Bourkounk.] 
Charii’9,  however,  shon'cii  an  utter  inenpacitv  of  governing 
the  extensive  dominions  thus  acquired.  l*he  Northmen 
ravaged  his  coasts ; one  of  their  chiePains,  Godfrid,  who 
had  previously  extorted  from  the  cowardice  of  the  empire 
the  sovereignly  of  Friedland,  began  to  stir  again ; and 
Iliigues.  whom  the  church  stigmatized  as  illegitimate,  son 
of  L-ithaire  II.,  desolated  Lorraine,  which  he  claimed  as  his  j 
inheritance.  Charles  determined  to  remove  by  treachery 
tlwso  whom  he  dared  not  (kce  in  battle  j and  at  a ecn 
fcrcnce  appointed  by  him,  Godfrid  was  assassinated,  and 
Hugues  made  prisoner,  deprived  ofhis  eyes,  and  shut  up  in 
a convent. 

In  885-6,  Paris  was  besieged  by  the  Northmen,  and 
bravely  defended  for  more  than  a year  by  Eudes,  count  of 
Paris,  son  of  Robert  le  Fort,  count  of  Anjou  and  duke  of 
France,  and  two  ecclesiastics,  and  it  was  not  until  h was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  that  Charles  advanced  to  its 
relief.  He  entered  Paris  with  his  army,  but  not  daring  to 
encounter  the  Northmen,  who  had  concentrated  their  forces, 
he  signed  a treaty,  by  virtue  of  which  he  paid  to  the  bar- 
bsrians  a considerable  lum,  to  engage  them  to  quit  the  en- 
virons of  Paris  and  tf4nsfer  the  war  more  into  the  interior 
of  France,  to  a couniiT  as  yet  littlo  injureil. 

The  charge  which  Charles  made  (a.d.  887)  against  his 
chancellor  Liulward,  fehop  of  Vercelli,  tended  by  it*  con- 
sequences to  increase  the  contempt  into  which  Charles  had 
fallen,  and  ho  was  oompellod  to  resign  the  imperial  crown 
to  bis  nephew  Amolph,  an  ill^itimate  son  of  Carloman, 
king  of  Bavaria  and  Italy.  Ho  survived  bis  deposition  only 
a few  weeks,  dying  early  in  the  year  888  at  a castle  named 
Indinga,  in  Suabia.  From  some  cause  or  other  Charles  is 
Dot  numbered  in  the  regular  »ueoet»ioa  erf  the  king)  of 


France.  Charles  le  Chaavo  is  destgDaied  as  Charles  II., 
and  Charles  le  Simple  as  Charles  111. : one  of  our  autho- 
rities, indeed,  speaks  of  him  simply  as  regent  during  (he 
minority  of  Charles  le  Simple  {Biog.  C/nifcrw^, 'Charles 
le  Grosj,  but  Sismondi  mentions  him  ^tinctly  as  king. 
In  the  history  of  France  oontamed  in  the ' Library  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge,*  ho  is  designated  as  Charles  )l. 

CHARLES  III.  lo  Simple  was  son  of  Louis  II.  )e  Bdguc, 
or  the  Stutterer,  by  Adelaide,  who  claimed  to  be  the  second 
wife  of  that  monarch ; but  her  title  to  be  regarded  as  his 
wife  depended  upon  the  validity  of  his  first  marriage.  In 
the  reigns  of  Louis  111.  and  Carloman,  the  issue  of  the  first 
marriage  of  Louis  1I„  sbe  was  regarded  as  his  concubine, 
and  cnni'Oquently  Charles  was  looked  upon  as  ille^imate ; 
but  whatever  defects  there  night  be  in  his  claim,  they  were 
disregarded  when  the  discontented  nobles  thought  it  right  to 
set  him  up  in  opposition  to  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  who  had 
been  elected  king  of  France  upon  the  death  of  Charles  lo 
Gfos.  By  these  malcontents  ho  was  elected  king  at  Reims 
(a.d.  893),  and  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  that  city ; but 
his  youth  (he  was  only  Iburtccn)  and  (he  weakness  of  bis 
character  incapacitated  him  from  maintaining  himself 
against  Eudes.  On  the  death  of  tliat  prince,  Charles,  who 
bad  experienced  vsrious  ebenges  of  fortune,  was  elected 
king  (A.D.  898)  without  any  competitor,  hot  over  a dreum- 
scribed  territory  and  with  vWy  limited  power. 

The  reign  of  Charles  was  marked  by  a signal  event,  the 
cession  to  the  Northmen,  who,  under  their  chief  Rollon  or 
Rollo,  bad  committed  great  ravages,  of  that  part  of  France 
called  from  tbem  Normandie.  [NiuiMANDtt.]  This  cession, 
however  justly  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  weakness  or  the 
cowurclioc  of  Charles,  was  not  in  itself  unwise;  the  popu- 
l.tiion  of  the  province  was  replenished  by  an  infusion  of  war- 
like inhabitants,  and  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  new 
settlcrR  recovered  the  district  from  the  desert  state  to  which 
their  previous  ravages  had  reduced  it.  By  the  treaty  in 
which  this  cession  was  matlc,  Charles  agreed  to  ^ve  his  own 
daughter  in  marriage  to  RoIIo,  while  Rollo  and  his  barbarous 
followers  consented  to  become  Chrisrinns,  The  treaty  was 
ratified  at  a meeting  near  the  river  Epte  : but  when  Kollo 
was  required  to  do  homage  to  Charles  as  his  sovereign  by 
kissing  bis  foot,  he  refused,  and  deputed  the  duty  to  one  of 
his  followers,  who  performed  his  part  so  really  as  to  over- 
set the  king ; neituer  Charles  nor  his  nobles  venttoed  how- 
ever to  recent  the  insult. 

Upon  the  decease  of  Louis,  king  of  Germany,  the  nobles 
of  Ixuraine  bestowed  the  sover^nty  of  that  country  upon 
Charles,  while  the  rest  of  the  Germans  elected  Conrad  to 
the  imperial  crown.  Wars  with  his  vassals,  and  especially 
with  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  prevented  Conrad  from  vigo- 
rouvly  attacking  Charles;  but  when  the  above-mentioned 
Henry  came  to  the  throne,  he  recovered  a portion  of  Lor- 
raine for  the  impcrml  crowm.  The  remainder  of  Charles’s 
reign  wvis  unfortunate.  Tbo  Hungarians  ravaged  his  do- 
minions (a  d.  919),  and  hi*  powerful  and  malconicnl  noble* 
excitcfl  internal  troubles.  Charles  managed  to  protract  his 
downfall  for  a year  or  two;  but  at  last  his  subjects,  irritated 
by  the  favour  he  showed  to  his  confidant  Haganon,  whose 
humble  parentage  and  arrogant  conduct  made  him  odious  lo 
them,  drtno  him  frt»m  his  kingdom,  which  wa*  seized  by 
Roljert.  duke  of  Franco,  and  bronnr  of  the  late  King  Eudes. 
By  vwlnting  an  armistice,  Charles  d1msif«4  to  surprise  hi* 
rival.  Robert  was  killed  in  the  ongagedliRMt  bvt  liis 
troops,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Hugues,  gained  the 
lictory.  and  Raoul,  duke  of  Bourgogne,  was  elected  king  in 
his  Mom.  Charles,  having  in  vain  sought  assistance  in 
several  quarters,  was  beguiled  by  the  promises  of  Hcribcit, 
or  Herbert,  count  of  Yermandois,  who  made  himself  master 
ofhis  person,  anfi  placed  him  in  confinement  (a.d.  923X 
His  wife,  sister  of  AtheUfan,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
took  refuge  in  England’,  with  her  son  Loui*,  then  a boy,  but 
aftcrwanls  king,  under  the  title  of  Louis  IV.  Oulremer.  A 
quarrel  between  the  count  of  Yermandois  and  the  King 
Raoul  seemed  to  offer  a gleam  of  hope  to  Charles,  who  was 
set  at  liberty  by  Herbert : but  the  difTercncc  was  soon  made 
up,  and  Charles  was  remanded  to  confinement  (a.d.  928) 
Raoul  treated  his  fkllcn  rival  with  oonaiderible  kindness, 
paid  him  a visit,  and  bestowed  upon  him  several  presents. 
Charles  died  in  rnptirity,  a.d.  929,  after  a reign  distinguished 
alike  by  inrapaciri'  anj  misfortune. 

CHARLES  IV.,  Ic  Bel  (tho  Handsome),  third  son  of 
Philippe  IV.,  le  Bel,  succeeded  his  brother,  ^ilippe  V..  le 
Long,  A.Ot  13^24  He  bad  received  in  tho  Ufo-bme  of  hii 
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father,  the  eoimty  ofla  Marcho  aa  an  appanage.  Heiiod  in  ' 
Ihe  commcnccTDcnt  of  his  late  brother's  reimi  vindkatetl  the 
right  of  a female  claimant  to  tho  throne,  but  that  brother 
had  succeeded  in  procuring  from  the  Stales-Gencral  of  the 
nation  a declaration  that  females  c6uld  not  succeed  to  tho 
crown  of  France : and  upon  Philippe's  death  without  male 
issue,  the  principle  thus  recc^nized  led  to  the  undisouted 
•ucceasion  of  bit  brother  Charles. 

The  reign  of  Charles  was  short  (132'2 — 1328),  and 
not  marked  by  any  greet  events.  His  first  care  was  to 
divorce  his  wife  Blanche,  daughter  of  Otho,  count  of  Bour- 
gogne, who  had  been  convicted  of  adultery,  and  shut  up  in 
prison.  He  procured  a divorce,  on  tho  ground  not  of  adul- 
tery, but  on  that  of  consanguinity,  and  marriod  Marie  of 
Luxembourg,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  Ho 
proceeded  to  considerablu  severities  against  the  financiers 
who  had  managed  tho  revenues  of  the  late  kitig,  causing 
the  chief  of  them,  Girard  la  Gucto,  to  be  put  to  the  torture, 
of  which  he  died.  He  alto  put  to  death  Lille  Jourdain,  a 
noble  of  ).Anguedoc,  accused  of  murder  and  other  crimes ; 
and  is  said  to  have  used  great  severity  towards  unjust 
judges.  Ho  was  engaged  in  war  with  Edward  II.  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  married  Isabella,  sister  of  Charles.  Isabella 
being  sent  to  the  court  of  France  to  compromise  the  quarrel, 
succeed  in  that  object,  but  obtained  from  Charles  support, 
both  of  money  and  men,  in  the  armament  which  she  pre- 
Mrcd  against  her  husband,  and  his  favourite,  Le  Despenser. 
Ho  intrigued  also  with  tho  Pope  in  onler  to  obtain  tbc  im- 
perial crown,  then  disputed  between  Frederic  of  Austria 
and  L/>uis  of  Bavaria ; and  his  gold  led  to  the  in>‘asion  of 
Germany  by  a horde  of  pagan  barbarians,  Lithuanians, 
Walachians,  and  Russians,  it  was  on  occasion  of  a visit 
paid  by  Charles  to  Toulouse  (1323),  that  the  people  of 
th^t  city  sought  to  revive  the  ancient  Provein;al  poetry  by 
the  institution  of  a yearly  concourse  of  pocu  at  the  Floral 
Games : this  institution,  with  modifications,  continued  down 
to  the  Revolution. 

Charles  lost  his  wife  and  an  infant  son  in  132^.  Within 
three  months  ho  married  a third  wife,  Jeanne,  daughter  of 
bis  uncle,  the  Count  of  Bvreux ; but  he  bod  no  male  issue 
by  her.  Ho  died  a.d.  1328 ; and  in  him  endwl  the  direct 
succession  of  the  liqo  of  Capet,  the  crown  passing  into  the 
collateral  branch  of  Valois. 

CHARLES  V.,  le  Sage  (the  Wise),  was  the  son  of  the  un- 
forlunate  King  Jean  II.,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  at  Poitiers  in  1356.  (Charles,  then  Duke 
of  Normandie,  was  present  during  this  battle,  but  ho  escoped 
by  flight,  of  which  be  is  said  to  have  set  the  first  example. 

During  tho  captivity  of  his  father  (1356,  1360),  he  seems 
to  have  held  tho  reins  of  government  as  his  lieutenant.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  administration  he  was  involved  in 
disputes  with  the  States-General,  the  appointed  meeting  of 
which  was  hastened  by  the  disastrous  result  of  the  conflict 
of  Poitiers.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was  rising  in  that  assembly, 
and  they  presented  remonstrances  upon  the  mal-admini*s- 
tration  of  the  government,  respectful  in  their  terms,  though 
strong  and  pointed  in  their  ooroplaints.  Robert  le  Cocq, 
bishop  of  Laon,  and  Etienne  (or  Stephen)  Marcel,  Provost 
of  the  merchants  of  Paris,  were  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  in  these  struggles.  Tlie  constitution  of  the  French 
monarchy  gave,  however,  to  tho  court  a resource  which 
frequently  ba£Bed  the  opposition  of  the  Slates-Creneral.  The 
kings  apft.ied  to  the  States  of  the  provinces  into  which  that 
great  kmgdom  had  been  all  but  dismember^ : and  f^m 
these  smaller  assemblies  they  experienced  more  deference 
than  from  tho  combined  body,  in  which  the  spirit  of  freedom 
could  display  itself  with  more  effect.  ' From  provincial  as- 
semblies,’ says  Hallam  {Middie  Aget,  vol.  i.,  pp.  188, 
182),  * composed  of  the  three  orders,  they  usually  outained 
more  money  than  they  could  have  extracted  from  the  com- 
mon represontativos  of  the  nation,  and  heard  less  of  remon- 
strance and  demand.'  Perhaps  to  the  difference  of  their 
constitutions  in  this  respect,  we  may  in  no  small  degree 
a^ribe  the  different  fate  which  freedom  experienced  in 
England  and  in  France:  and  the  extinction  of  public  liberty 
may  be  nurnbered  among  the  evils  which  resulted  from  that 
powerful  aristocracy  which  grew  up  by  the  weakness  and 
downfal  of  tho  Carlovingisn  princes. 

Ou  the  present  occasion,  Charles,  after  dissolving  the 
States-General,  obtained  a considerable  grant  from  the 
Suies  of  Languedoc*,  assembled  at  Toulouse;  and  the 
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example  thus  set  was  ibllowod  during  the  winter  in  mauy 
other  provinces.  But  Charles  was  still  pressed  by  pecuniary 
difliculties ; and  after  resorting  to  a debasement  of  Uk 
coinage,  without  filling  his  exchequer,  bo  was  compelled 
again  to  summon  the  Statos-Oener^  From  this  assembly 
he  .procured  funds  sufficient  for  the  levy  and  maintenance 
of  30,000  men,  but  he  had  to  purchase  this  aid  by  various  con- 
cessions to  the  public  spirit,  perhaps  also  to  the  ambition  of 
the  representative  body.  A standing  committee  of  thirty-eix 
deputK's  represented,  during  tho  intervals  between  Ibo  meet- 
ings of  the  States,  tlie  popular  party  in  that  assembly,  and 
maintained  a continual  struggle  with  the  crown.  Over  this 
committee  a temporary  revision  of  public  feeling  enabled 
Charles  to  triumph;  but  upon  the  re-assembling  of  tho 
States-General,  the  popular  party  regained  the  ascendancy, 
and  Marcel,  supported  by  the  unpriucipled  Charles  le  Mau- 
vais  (the  Bad),  king  of  Navarre,  brother-in-law  of  tho  duke 
of  Normandie,  proceeded  to  the  most  violent  excesses. 
Strong  ill  the  support  of  the  multitude,  whom  he  instructed 
to  wear  hoods  of  red  and  blue,  he  burst  into  the  presence  uf 
the  duke,  massorred  two  of  bis  principal  officers  of  state  in 
his  presence,  while  the  rabble  hunted  down  and  murdered  a 
third  : CJharlcs  was  comj»clled  to  wear  die  colours  of  Marcel, 

' and  assure  tho  infuriated  mob  that  he  rejoiced  in  tho  de- 
struction of  traitors. 

In  the  States-General  the  predominance  of  Marcel  was 
manifested  by  their  forlM'arance  to  inquire  into  iheao  oul- 
mges ; and  it  was  incrcaiied  by  the  retirement  of  many  of  tliu 
prelates  and  nobles,  dis;'UStod  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
, tiers  etat,  or  commons.  The  States  increased  however  the 
appearance  of  (Charles's  authority  by  requeating  him.  as  he 
j bad  now  reached  the  age  of  t.wenly-one,  to  take  the  title  of 
regent ; and  the  provincial  assemblies,  in  which  the  nobles 
I preilominated,  so  far  supported  him  as  to  enable  him  to 
I menace  the  bourgeott,  or  citizens,  of  Paris,  with  blot'kadc. 
He  obtained  too  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  had 
been  by  Marcel's  interest  invcsictl  with  the  dignity  urcapiniii- 
gcncral  of  Paris.  Marcel’s  blind  confidence  in  this  traitor- 
ous prince  proved  his  ruin.  He  hsd  fortified  the  castle  of 
tho  Louvre,  and,  provisioned  Paris  for  a siege;  but  arranged 
with  Navarre  for  the  surrender  of  one  of  the  gates,  tli.vt  of 
St.  Antoine.  Some  of  his  f^low  citizens,  delecting  the 
design  and  raising  the  populace  against  Marcel,  murdered 
him  and  several  of  his  adherents,  and  threw  their  bodies 
into  the  Seine.  The  regent  Charles  soon  occupied  tlie 
capital,  by  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants,  and  avenged 
himself  by  numberless  executions.  The  turbulence  of  tho 
Parisian  populace  was  not  permanently  ciuellod  : it  found 
vent  some  years  af\erwar<ls  in  the  struggles  of  the  Buur- 
guignon  and  Armagiiac  factions  which  troubled  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI. 

A dispute  with  tho  king  of  Navarre,  whose  wealth  enabled 
him  to  assemble  a powerful  force  of  mercenaries,  was  the 
next  trouble  of  Charles;  and  before  this  dispute  was  ac- 
commodated. some  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
Picarditi,  and  Vermandois,  had  been  overrun  by  Uie  merce- 
naries. * The  free  oompunies,’  tho  name  assumed  by  tho 
soldiery  who  were  disbanded  during  the  existing  truce 
between  France  and  England,  pillaged  various  parts  of 
France  without  opposition;  and  a dreadful  insurrection  of 
the  peasantry,  who  assumed  the  title  of  the  Jacquerie  (from 
the  contemptuous  appellation  of  Jacques  Bonhtmme  be- 
stowed by  tho  arrogant  nobles  upon  their  vassals),  added  to 
the  horrors  of  the  time.  These  wretched  beings,  oppressed  by 
the  exactions  and  insulted  by  the  levity  of  their  lords,  rose, 
and  arming  themselves  with  the  rude  weapons  which  were 
within  their  reach,  committed  the  most  dreadful  outrages. 
These  cruelties  wore  retaliated  in  their  suppression,  in 
which  tlie  king  of  Navarro,  tho  count  de  Foix,  and  the 
captal  de  Buch  distinguished  themselves.  The  Jacquerie 
were  supported  by  the  bourgeois  of  Paris  and  other  places, 
but  the  insurrection  was  completely  put  down.  Nego- 
tiations for  John's  release  were  going  on  in  the  interval,  but 
were  defeated  by  the  regent,  who  knew  that  his  power  would 
be  brought  to  an  end  on  his  father's  release,  and  by  the 
king  of  Navarre,  to  whose  plans  the  existing  anarchy 
offered  the  greatest  scope.  At  last,  after  a fresh  iiivasion  of 
France  by  the  English  one  of  whose  commanders,  tho  brave 
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8!r  Wftltw  Mann?,  ahattared  a lanca  apiainst  one  of  the 
Mrtiera  of  Paris,  whore  the  Regent  waa,  the  release  of 
John  was  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  BrelignyfUOO),  and  he 
returned  to  PVance  and  resumed  the  government. 

Upon  the  death  of  John,  in  1364,  Charles  resumed  the 
reins  of  power,  not  now  as  lieutenant  or  regent  during  the 
ebseore  of  another,  but  as  king  in  his  own  right:  and 
though  his  conduct  has  been  deemed  by  some  to  afford  no 
proof  of  wisdom  or  energy,  yet  his  measures  seem  to  have 
Dcen  well  chosen  and  well  timed  : he  gained  no  distinction 
as  a soldier,  but  in  his  reign  France  recovered  in  a great 
degree  from  the  disasters  which  preceded  his  accession.  His 
surname,  Le  Sage  (the  Wise),  has  been  supposed  to  bo  indi* 
cati%-e  of  his  ailainmonts  in  literature,  which  were,  for  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  above  mediocrity,  rather  than  of  nis 
goncral  capacity  ; but  it  seems  to  have  been  not  inapnlicalle 
to  his  understanding  also.  The  early  part  of  Charles  a reign 
Was  ilistinguished  by  another  dispute  with  iho  ever  faithless 
and  unsettled  king  of  Navarre  ; but  the  valour  and  roiulucl 
of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  gave  the  superiority  to  the  French. 
An  accommodation  with  this  prince,  combined  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  for  the  succession  of  Bretagne,  in 
which  the  English  and  French,  though  at  peace  with  each 
other,  engaged  as  auxiliaries,  and  the  opening  afforded  by 
the  civil  dissensions  of  Castile,  and  by  other  events,  for  the 
engagement  of  * the  free  companies’  in  foreign  parts,  afforded 
some  relief  to  France,  and  allowed  Charles  to  contemplate 
the  recovery  of  the  advantages  gained  by  the  English  in 
war,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny. 

By  that  treaty  Aquitaine*  had  been  erected  into'  a prin* 
cipalily  independent  of  the  crown  of  France,  in  favour  of  the 
gallant  Edward,  so  well  known  as  the  Block  Prince.  But 
Edwanl  hod  disgusted  his  subjects  by  the  imposts  to  which 
he  subjected  them,  in  order  to  supply  his  necessities ; and 
some  of  his  most  important  vassals,  the  Sire  d’Albrel  and 
the  Count  d'Armagnar,  had  been  won  over  to  the  French 
interest:  and  at  length  a general  assembly  of  the  Gascon 
barons  appealed  to  Charles  as  suzerain  ; an  appeal  to  which 
the  latter  readily  respoodexl,  although  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  Aquitaine  bad  been  established  by  the  peace  of 
Bretigny.  Ho  summoned  Edward,  whom  he  knew  to  bo 
languishing  under  the  disease  which  finally  wore  him  doam 
to  the  grave,  to  appear  before  the  Court  of  Peers  at  Paris. 
Tlie  indignant  warrior  replied  to  the  summons.  * that  the 
commands  of  the  king  of  France  should  be  obeyed  ; but  that 
when  he  attended  his  pleasure  in  Paris,  it  shmihl  be  with 
bis  helmet  on  his  head,  and  with  sixty  thousand  men  in  his 
train/  A declaration  of  war  was  also  sent  over  to  England, 
and  insultingly  borne  by  one  of  Charles's  household  ser-  i 
vants,  insteau  of  by  a person  of  rank  and  importance  equal 
to  the  occasion  (a.d.  1369).  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
indignity  was  that  the  Black  Prince  had  imprisoned  (sorao 
say  put  to  death)  those  who  bore  the  French  king’s  message 
to  him.  It  was  therefore  thought  unadvisable  to  risk  the 
lives  of  persons  of  rank. 

Charles  had  chosen  the  time  for  the  rupture  with 
judgment.  Edward  HI.  was  plotting  in  years  ; the  Black 
Prince  was  languishing  with  disease ; and  of-  iboir  best 
officers  several  had,  luMA  removed  by  death.  Sir  John 
Chandos  and  Sir  Walter  MannyVthe  roost  distinguUIied  of 
them,  survived  the  recommencement  of  hostilities  but  a very 
short  time,  the  first  falling  in  battle,  and  the  second  dying 
soon  after.  Charles  forbade  his  troops  tu  engage  in  pitched 
battles,  in  which  experience  had  shown  (heir  inferiority; 
but  the  system  of  warfare  pursued  enablctl  them  to  gain 
strength,  while  that  of  their  opponents  waited  away.  The  I 
re-capture  of  Limoges,  which  had  been  surrendered  to  the  i 
French  by  the  treachery  of  its  bishop,  was  the  lost  exploit  | 
of  the  Black  Prince,  who  soon  retumra  to  England  to  linger 
and  die  ; his  subordinates  and  successors  had  not  his  good 
fortune,  probably  not  his  ability  and  influence ; and  the 
talents  and  energy  of  Du  Guesclin  and  Clisson  (two  natives 
of  Bretagne),  ana  the  alliance  of  Castile,  gave  the  predo- 
minance to  the  French,  and  enabled  them  to  conquer  Bre- 
tagne, the  duke  of  which  took  refuge  in  England.  A well- 
equipped  army  of  30,090  men,  under  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  marched  indeed  right  across  France  from  Calais  to 
Bordeaux  unopposed.  Charles  wisely  kept  his  forces  in  walled 
towns,  and  allowed  his  enemies  to  waste  their  strength  in 
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Struggling  with  destitution  and  famine  amidst  the  defiles  of 
Auvergne  and  Limousin,  and  of  the  30,000  scarcely  6UOO 
reached  Bordeaux  (a.d.  1373).  A truce  for  a year  was  after- 
wards concluded  and  prolonged,  and  negotiations  were  en- 
tered into.  During  the  continuance  of  this  truce  occurred 
the  deaths  of  the  Black  Prince  (a.d.  1376),  and  of  his 
father,  Edward  III.  (a-d.  1377).  Charles  employed  the  in- 
terval in  regulating  the  succession  and  the  guardianship  of 
bis  children,  and  in  settling  the  establishments  and  portions 
of  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family. 

Before  intelligence  reached  France  of  the  death  of  Edward 
III.,  Charles  b^  determined  to  renew  hostilities,  and  the 
expiration  of  the  truce  enabled  him  to  do  so  within  a week 
after  the  English  king  had  breathed  his  last.  The 
English  coast  was  insulted  and  rav’aged  by  a combined 
French  and  Castilian  fleet,  and  Charles's  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  made  a prosperous  campaign  in  Guienne  (a.d. 
1377).  But  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  the  throne 
of  Charles  was  surrounded  with  many  increasing  difficulties. 
Ho  met  with  some  success  against  the  king  of  Navarre, 
whom  he  hated,  and  whom  he  now  stripped  of  all  his  pos- 
sessions in  Normandie,  except  Cherbourg,  which  Navarre 
secured  by  an  alliance  with  England:  but  the  Castilians, 
whom  ho  had  engaged  to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Navarre 
itself,  retreated  upon  the  arrival  of  an  English  force  at  Bor- 
deaux. The  Duke  of  Anjou  succeeded  in  suppressing  somy 
disturbances  at  Nlmes  and  Montpellier  (aa>-  1378-86)  pro- 
voked by  the  rapacity  of  his  government;  but  the  severitv 
with  which  ho  treated  llio  latter  city,  and  the  general 
odiousness  of  his  administration,  rendered  him  so  unpopular 
that  the  king  deemed  it  advisablo  to  remove  him.  The 
exited  Duke  of  Bretagne  returned  from  England,  and  the 
reviving  affections  of  his  people  (whose  estrangement  from 
him  had  mainly  oontribuied  to  the  conquest  of  the  duchy 
^ the  French)  enabled  bim  to  regain  hit  dominions.  The 
English  assist^  him  in  the  enterprise  ; and  a body  of  tlieir 
troops  marched  unresisted  from  Calais  to  Bretagne,  Charles 
restraining  by  positive  injunction  tho  martial  ardour  of  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne,  who  with  a superior  body 
of  forces  hung  upon  their  rear  (a.d.  1380). 

At  this  conjuncture  Charles  died  at  the  age  of  forty-three, 
after  a reign  of  more  than  sixteen  years.  He  married  Jeanne, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  by  whom  he  bad  nine 
children,  of  whom  three  survived  him.  His  learning  baa 
been  already  adverted  to : it  may  be  added  that  he  was  an 
encourager  of  literature  ; tho  Royal  Library  at  Paris  owes 
its  origin  to  him.  His  talents  for  government  seem  to  have 
been  under-estimated  by  some,  b^use  he  made  no  figure 
as  a soldier.  He  is  said  to  have  been  much  addicted  to 
astrology,  and  to  have  directed  his  measures  very  much  by 
astroluglral  observations.  But  his  measures  seem  to  have 
been  well  laid  out  and  well  timed  : and  the  defensivo  system 
of  warfare  which  he  enjoined  his  generals  to  practise  was 
more  successful  tlian  the  impetuous  courage  of  his  father. 
Notwithstanding  the  wars  he  carried  on,  ho  left  bis  ex- 
chequer well  filled. 

ClI.'VRLER  VI,,  called  LeBien-aim^  (the  Well-beloved), 
son  of  tha  last-mentioned  prince,  came  to  the  throne  upon 
tho  death  of  his  father  (a.d.  1380),  being  yet  in  bis 
minority.  The  guardianship  of  the  king's  person  and  tlie 
administration  of  his  power  subject  of  dispute 

between  his  uncles,  Louis  of  nj  ngTlnaw  jJ  Berri,  and 
Philippe  of  Bourgogne;  the  first-mentioned  oFvbim  had 
managed,  upon  the  death  of  Charles  V.,  to  possess  himadf 
of  tho  crown-jewels,  and  treasure,  and  of  a depositor  the 
precious  metals  in  bars,  which  that  king  had  caused  to  bo 
secretly  built  into  the  walls  of  his  palace  at  Melun.  The 
difference  was  terminated  by  an  arrangement : Anjou  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  valuables  which  ho  bad  purloined ; and 
the  king  was  declared  to  be  of  an  age  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment. which  was,  however,  really  regulated  by  a council. 
The  soldiery  whom  the  princes  had  gathered  round  the 
capital  to  support  their  respective  claims  were,  in  default  of 
pay,  disperMu  to  maintain  themselves  at  free  quarters 
among  toe  peasantry. 

The  beginning  of  Charles’s  reign  was  marked  by  intestine 
commotions.  l%e  duke  of  Berri,  governor  of  ^nguedoc, 
goaded  the  people  of  that  prorinee  into  rebellion  by  ex- 
actions as  (filing  as  those  of  his  brother  and  predecessor 
I.oui3  of  Anjnu.  These  troubles  were  not  immediately  ex- 
tinguished either  by  the  powerful  fonw  or  dreadful  severity 
of  the  duke,  although  he  sueceeded  in  repressing  open  in- 
surrection ; for  the  pcaiantrr  took  refuge  m tho  woods,  anti 
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traced  thoM  of  higher  station  a War  as  much 

marked  by  unpitying  atrocity  as  that  of  the  Jacquerie. 
[CaAiiLKS  V.]  Ad  attempt  to  establish  a market't^i  led 
to  «eriuus  commotions  both  at  Kouen  and  at  Paris;  the 
oHaniotiooi  were  suppressed,  and  were  followed  by  nume- 
rous executions,  open  ami  secret,  in  both  cities. 

Troubles  in  Flanders,  \rhorc  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
the  great  mnnufaciuriii;'  towns  uere  engaged  in  perpetual 
broils  with  their  feudal  lords,  next  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  young  king.  The  Flemings  had  rebelled  against  their 
Count  Louis,  iaiher-in  law  of  t)ie  duke  of  Bourgogne;  and 
the  king  marched  to  the  support  of  the  count  with  a com* 
pletely  appointed  army,  ana  defeated  Philippe  con  Arte* 
veld,  leader  of  the  Flemings,  in  the  great  uattlo  of  Ros- 
becque,  witli  dreadful  slaughter  (a.d.  1382).  Courtray  was 
plundered,  and  Bruges  and  Tournay  came  into  the  bands  of 
the  French ; but  Ghent  and  other  places  held  out,  and  the 
approach  of  winter  compelled  the  king  to  disband  his  army. 
Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  Charles  punished  severely  some 
tumults  which  the  citizens  had  raised  during  bis  absence, 
and  similar  measures  of  ooeroion  were  adopted  at  Rouen, 
Chdlons*sur*Mame,  Reims,  Sens,  and  Orleans.  A cam* 
paign.  the  following  year,  against  the  Flemings,  who  were 
supported  by  a body  of  English  under  Henry  le  Spenser, 
the  warlike  oishop  or  Norwich,  was  on  the  whole  suceessful, 
though  not  marked  by  any  brilliant  exploit.  This  war  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  a religious  war,  for  it  was  the  time  of 
the  great  schism  in  the  papacy,  and  the  English  and 
Flemings  supported  Urban  VL.  one  of  the  claimants,  while 
the  French  supported  Clement VII.,  his  rival.  Tito  troubles 
of  Flanders  were  composed  by  a treaty  (a.d.  1384),  during 
the  negotiation  of  which  the  countof  Flanders  died,  stabbed, 
according  to  some  accounts,  by  the  duke  of  Berri,  the  king's 
uncle. 

The  year  1383  was  distinguished  by  the  marriage  of 
Charles  with  Isabelle,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria- 
Ingolstadt,  as  well  as  by  a renewal  of  the  troubles  in  Flandors ; 
and  the  following  year  (1386)  by  the  assemblage  of  a vast 
force  for  the  invasion  of  England.  This  force  amounted, 
according  to  Froissart,  to  20,000  men-at-arms,  20,000  cross- 
bowmen, partly  Genoese,  and  20.000  ' stout  varlets.'  Other 
accounts  enlarge  the  number  to  600,000  fighting  men.  A 
fleet  almost  innumerable,  1287  vessels  according  to  some,  was 
collected  on  the  coast  of  Flanders  from  all  parte  of  Europe, 
fhnn  the  Baltic  to  the  extremity  of  Spain ; and  an  enor* 
moui  wooden  bulwark  wu  constructed,  capable  of  shelter* 
kig.  it  was  said,  the  whole  army  from  the  dreaded  archery 
of  England ; it  could  be  taken  to  pieces  and  replaced  at 
pleasure.  But  various  delays,  whether  flrom  contrary  winds 
or  other  causes,  prevented  the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  or  a 
tempret  so  far  shattered  it  as  to  frustrate  its  object;  and 
the  king,  who  was  to  embark  in  person,  returned  to  Paris, 
after  exhausting  his  resources  in  the  equipment  of  such  a 
fnree,  and  desmsting  by  the  consequences  of  its  march  the 
face  of  the  country  iwhioh  be  traversed.  The  project  of 
invasion  was  resumed  next  year,  with  preparations  of 
a fbr  leu  costly  nature ; but  this  expeditiott  was  set  aside 
by  the  captivity  of  the  ConstabU-dw^isson.  who  was  trea- 
cherously seised  by  his  mortal  enemy  l>e  Montfort,  duke  of 
Bretagne,  who  was Jeakms  of  De  Clisson's  proposed  alliance 
with  the  house  of  Blois,  which  had  dispute  the  succeuion 
of  Bretagne  with  De  Montfort.  De  Oisson  was  released, 
but  upon  hard  conditiems ; and  his  hostility  was  probably 
diverted  from  Endand  to  Bretagne.  In  the  year  1388 
Charles  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  duke  of 
Gueldres,  but  he  could  obtam  only  a qualified  submiuion ; 
and  the  result  of  the  expedition  was,  considering  bis  superior 
force,  regarded  as  inglorious.  The  public  murmured,  and 
it  is  likely  their  murmurs  were  chiefly  directed  against  the 
king's  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Bern  and  ^urgogne,  for  the 
king  took  the  opportunity  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
tutelage  in  which  he  had  been  held  by  these  royal  dukes. 
The  cardinal  of  Laon,  who  had  acted  a prominent  part  in 
bringing  about  this  change,  was  taken  off  by  poison : the 
immediate  author  of  bis  death  was  detected,  but  the  pro- 
bable instigatora  of  the  crime  were  too  lofty  for  punishment. 

A variety  of  events  of  greater  oi  less  importance,  such 
os  an  unsnocessfril  expedition  of  the  French  to  Tunis,  under 
the  duke  of  Bourhon,  the  king's  maternal  uncle;  a pro- 
jected expeditioD  against  Tunis,  and  subsequently  against 
Home,  by  Charles  himself ; an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the 
viscount  of  Milan  by  the  count  of  Armagnac ; a vain  ncmj- 
tiation  tor  peace  with  Eoglaod,  which  iMtted  only  la  w 


pioloDgation  of  the  existing  tmoe ; and  an  illnees  of  the 
king,  the  precursor,  it  is  likely,  of  his  subs^uent  malady, 
occupied  the  succeeding  peri^  to  the  spring  of  the  year 
1392.  In  that  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
De  Clisson,  and  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  if  he  did  not  insii- 
tigate  the  crime,  protected  the  criminal.  This  determined 
Charles  to  march  against  him ; and  it  was  in  this  march 
that  the  insanity  manifested  itself,  which  rendered  Charles 
for  the  rest  of  his  reira  a mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  others. 
Ho  had  indeed  brief  lucid  intervals,  and  there  seemed,  on 
one  occasion,  a prospect  of  recovery,  when  an  accident  at  a 
masquerade,  by  winch  he  was  nearly  burnt  to  death,  occa- 
sioned a relapse,  a.d.  1393. 

The  period  which  succeeded  the  king’s  insanity  was 
mainly  occupied  in  a struggle  for  that  power  which  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  wield,  between  the  duke  of  Orli^ans,  his 
brother,  and  the  duke  of  Bourgogne,  the  most  energetic  and 
ambitious  of  his  uncles.  The  latter  established  a prepon- 
derant authority,  though  not  without  many  fluctuations. 
He  chased  from  court  and  despoiled  of  his  office  the  Con- 
stable de  Clisson,  who  retired  to  his  estates  in  Bretagne, 
and  carried  on  hostilities  against  his  old  enemy,  the  duke  of 
that  province,  until  a treaty,  a.d.  1393,  terminated  their 
difference.  By  an  edict  iMued  in  1394  the  Jews  were  ba- 
nished from  France : this  edict  continued  unrepealed  for 
centuries.  The  year  1396  was  marked  by  the  marriage  of 
Richard  II.  of  England  with  the  daughter  of  Charles;  but 
the  deposition  of  the  bridegroom,  two  or  three  years  oftcr- 
wards,  and  the  tender  age  of  the  bride,  rendered  it  only  a 
marriage  in  form.  The  same  year  was  marked  by  the  un- 
fortunate expedition  of  the  count  of  Neven  against  the 
Turks  [Bovrooonx],  and  by  the  submission  of  Genoa  to 
France.  The  Genoese  however  shook  off  the  Froncli  yoke, 
A.D.  1409.  Tlie  hatred  which  the  duke  of  Bourgogne  en- 
tertained against  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  marked  by  his 
enoouraging  the  popular  belief  that  the  duchess  of  Oricuns 
had  caused  the  king's  disease  by  magic,  and  by  his  support- 
ing the  Genoese  against  the  viscount  of  Milan,  the  father  of 
the  duchess.  Upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bourgogne,  a.d. 
1404,  his  power,  and  unhappily  his  rivalry,  descended  to  his 
son,  more  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  than  his  father. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Bourgogne  throw  the  reins  of 
government  for  a time  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  OrK-nns, 
to  whom  public  opinion  imputed  too  great  intimacy  with  tlie 
queen,  and  whose  luxury  and  thoughtlessness  exhausted 
tne  revenues  of  the  crown,  while  his  manifestations  of  hos- 
tility against  Henry  IV.  of  England  would  have  led  pro- 
bably to  a renewal  of  the  war,  had  not  Henry’s  attention 
been  fully  taken  up  in  securing  bis  usurped  tnrone.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  hostilities  between  the  two  nations 
had  been  suspended  by  a succession  of  truces  rather  than 
closed  by  a definitive  treaty.  The  duke  of  Bourgogne,  who 
was  regarded  by  the  commonalty,  especially  of  Paris,  as  the 
champion  of  their  liberties,  having  acquired,  a.d.  1 403,  pos- 
session of  the  persons  of  the  king  and  the  dauphin  Louis, 
began  to  gain  the  ascendancy  over  Orleans ; a reconciliation, 
cordial  in  appearanee,  was  effected,  but  their  hatred  conti- 
nued to  rankle,  until  it  was  revealed  by  the  murder  of  tho 
latter  by  the  former,  a.d.  1407.  [Bourooonb.J 

We  pass  over  the  subsequent  struggles  between  the  fac- 
tions of  the  Bourguignons  and  the  Armagnacs,  as  the  rival 
party  was  designated,  the  warftire  and  massacres  to  which 
they  led  [Bourgognb],  and  the  negotiations  of  the  Ar- 
magnacs  with  the  king  of  England,  in  order  to  come  to  the 
invasion  of  France  by  Hen^  V.  of  En^nd,  who  had  lately 
succeeded  his  father  flen^fV,  on  the  tnrone.  Henry  V.  had 
negotiated  for  the  hand  of  Oatberine,  daughter  of  Charles,  and 
demanded  as  her  portion  the  arrears  of  the  ransom  of  King 
John,  and  all  the  provinces  which  had  been  ceded  to  the 
English  by  tho  treaty  of  Brctigny ; while  Charles  was  not 
willing  to  give  more  than  800,000  crowns,  and  the  duchy  or 
principality  of  Aquitaine,  as  it  had  been  possesserl  by  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince;  refusing  to  give  up  the  other 
territories  which  by  that  treaty  bad  been  ceded  to  Eng- 
land. A rupture  was  evidently  impending,  end  the  do- 
mestic troubles  of  Prance  were  increased  by  the  dauphin, 
who  at  this  conjuncture  seized  the  reins  of  government, 
and  alienated  tno  leaders  of  both  the  contenoing  fac- 
tions. The  Armagnacs  however  rallied  round  him  For  the 
defence  of  their  country  against  foreign  invasion,  and  to 
their  party  belonged  the  long  list  of  noolcs  and  gentlemen 
who  fell  ill  ^e disastrous  biUtle  of  Agineourt  [Aoii«courtI. 
AiD,  1413.  The  davphifi  di»d  ihosUy  idWr  ilu»>  wd  vnMs 
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tun*iv«»d  little  wore  than  a year  by  hi*  next  brother,  Jean, 
to  whom  the  title  dorolvud  : on  the  ih’ath  of  Jean  it  came  to 
a litill  yourif^er  hrotlter,  Charleit,  alterwanU  (Jharleu  VII. 
Tiie  Armo4{nac  fortiun  new  pre<ioininatc<],  and  the  predomi- 
nauee  was  exorcised  with  remonwleiis  opprossivenesis  by  the 
count  of  Arma^nac,  constable  uf  Franco.  Hit  measures 
stimulated  the  Parisians  to  support  the  duke  of  Bourgoj^no, 
who  was  also  aided  by  the  Queen  Isabelle  of  Bavaria,  whom 
for  her  licentiousness  the  Arraaffnacs  had  exiled  to  Tours: 
the  Bourttui^ons  consequently  surprised  the  capital,  the 
dreg's  of  the  populace  rose  and  ferociously  murdered  Ar> 
ma^rnac  and  bis  partisans,  includini^  many  bishops  and 
|H?rsons  of  rank,  and  many  of  inferior  degree.  The 
king  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  young  dauphin  was 
rescued  only  by  the  vigour  and  activity  of  Tannegui  de 
(Jhatel  (A.D.  1418),  Tlie  dauphin  established  his  court  at 
P<»iliers : and  the  Bourguignons  retained  Paris ; while  Nor* 
mandie  was  overrun,  and  its  capital,  Rouen,  taken  by 
Henry  V.  (a.d.  1419.)  The  sub^quent  assassination  of 
the  duke  of  Bourgogne  at  Monterenu  threw  his  party  into 
the  artnii  of  iho  English,  and  led  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  by 
which  the  administration  of  Prance  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Henry  V.,  and  his  succession  to  the  throne,  uinm  the 
death  of  Charles,  was  stipulated.  He  married  the  iVinoess 
Cathcrino,  and  prosecuted  the  war  vigorously  and  success- 
fuUv  against  the  dauphin,  who  was  driven  to  take  refuge 
in  the  southern  provinces.  During  the  absence  of  Henry  in 
England,  an  English  army,  under  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
was  defeated  at  Baug^,  but  on  Henry's  return  the  English 
regained  their  superiority,  and  held  it  till  their  king’s  death, 
31st  August.  1422.  Charles  surviveil  him  only  a few 
weeks,  dying  on  the  21st  October  in  the  same  year,  aRer  a 
lung  and  dinastrous  reign  of  forty-two  years. 

CHARLES  VII.,  le  Viclorieux  (the  Victorious),  son 
of  Charles  VI.,  succeeded,  upon  bis  father’s  death,  to  a 
kingdom,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  possessed  by  ene- 
mies, foreign  or  domestic.  He  celebrated  his  coronation  at 
Poitiers  (a.u.  1123),  and  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  | 
States-General  at  Bourges.  The  oommencement  of  hit 
reign  was  disastrous : his  troops,  of  whom  Scottish  auxiliaries 
forniod  a considerable  portion,  were  defeated  at  Crovant  and 
\'erneuil,  while  his  court  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  two 
of  his  favourites,  successively  victims  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
constable  Arthur  of  Richemont,  a branch  of  the  Ducal  family 
of  Bretagno. 

In  I4'2h  .a  hotly  of  English  forces,  under  tlie  most  re- 
nownetl  of  their  officers,  besieged  Orl^ns,  which  was  de- 
fended bv  Dunois,  a bastard  of  the  family  of  Orleans, 
Xainirailles,  and  other  distinguished  Frenchmen.  The 
siege  was  vigorouMv  pressed,  ami  C*har1es  manifested  little 
of  the  energy  whicK  the  state  of  his  affairs  retjuiretl.  The 
deliverance  of  Orl6ans  and  the  revival  of  the  spirit  of  the 
French  may  be  oscribed  mainly  to  Jeanne  of  Arc  [Arc, 
JsANNR  d'},  whose  extraordinary  character  and  claims  to 
siipornaturai  intluence  imiH-esscd  both  parties  and  turned 
the  tide  of  fortune.  Uborles  carried  on  tno  war  by  his  gene- 
rals. seldom  exposing  his  person  in  the  fiehl,  a caution  which 
the  death  or  captivity  of  nearly  all  the  members  of  bis  fa- 
luily,  and  the  evils  that  would  have  resulted  from  any  acci- 
dent to  him,  seem  fully  to  Justify.  Success  attended  his 
arms  : the  English  power  declined  ; and  the  treaty  of 
Arras,  by  which  Charles  was  reconciled  to  the  duke  of  Bour- 
gogne ''^urgognk],  and  the  death  of  the  ablo  duke  of 
Bedford  (regent  for  bis  nephew  Henry  VI.  of  England) 
[BRuroRo,  Dukk  ofI,  both  which  events  occurred  in  the 
year  1435,  rendered  the  superiority  of  the  French  arms  de- 
cisive. F^s  opened  its  gates  to  the  French,  a.o.  1436. 
Normandie  was  reconquer!^,  a.d.  1450,  and  the  final  sub- 
iugation  of  Guienne  was  secured  by  the  battle  of  Cas- 
tillon  A.D.  1453,  and  the  English  possessions  were  re- 
duced to  Calais  and  the  surrounding  territory.  It  was 
during  the  course  of  the  war  [a.d.  1428]  that  Charles 
was  crowned  (for  a soeond  time)  at  Reims.  The  condition 
of  France,  during  the  continuanoe  of  hostilities,  was  most 
wretched,  not  that  the  war  was  carried  on  by  the  two  great 
powers  with  energy  and  vim>ur,but  that  the  provinces  were 
ravaged  by  bands  of  armed  marauders,  whose  ferocity  is  de- 
signated by  their  title  of  Beorchevrs  or  Skinnefg.  Famine 
and  pestnenee  wasted  Paris  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
shortly  after  the  «^xpuUk>n  of  the  English  from  the  capital 
(a-d.  1436) : nearly  50,000  persons  died  in  Paris  alone. 

►‘•  While  enn^  in  struggling  with  the  English,  Charles 
distinguished  himself  by  two  measures,  which  may  be 


considered  as  tho  most  beneficial  of  his  rolgir."  Tho 
first  of  these  was  the  issuing  of  that  ordinance,  known  in 
hislory  by  the  titlo  of  the  Prai^matic  Sanction,  which  is 
considered  as  having  laid  the  foundation  ufthe  liberties  of 
the  Galiican  church.  This  urdiuaiiuu  ree-uguised  the  supe- 
riority of  oBcumcnieal  or  general  councils  over  the  popes , 
and  denied  to  the  pontiffs,  with  a few  cxccptiuns,  toe  ap- 
pointment of  bishops,  who  were  to  bo  elected  by  their  re- 
spective chapters  subject  to  tho  royal  approval : it  prevenkd 
the  interference  of  tho  Romish  see  in  the  disposal  of  inferior 
I>eneficc8.  and  abolished  the  abuse  of  eTpectationx  ot  ^ro- 
mises  in  reversion  while  the  incumbents  were  yet  living. 
It  contained  several  other  regulations  tending  to  curiail 
the  revenue  or  the  authority  of  the  papal  court  The 
other  ureat  measure  of  Charles  was  the  returm  of  the  army. 
Tlie  irregular  bands  which  had  constituted  the  military 
force  of  the  kingdom  served  at  pleasure  and  on  their  own 
terms,  and  by  their  lawless  ravages  became  the  scourge  of 
tho  country  which  they  professed  to  defend.  By  firmness  and 
wisdom  the  king  converte^l  the.se  marauding  detachments 
into  a well-disciplined  standing  army,  and  however  tho 
changemay  have  subsequently  tended  to  consolidate  the  royal 
power  and  extinguish  political  freedom,  it  can  hardly  l>e  con- 
sidered as  other  tlian  a benefit  at  the  time  when  it  was  made 
[a.d.  1440].  The  provinces  were  delivered  ftom  mili- 
tary licence,  and  the  army,  though  re<luced  perhaps  in  num- 
ber, incroasod  in  efficiency.  It  was  nut  without  consider- 
able opposition  that  Chnrlos  effecte<l  his  purpose  : tho  great 
military  leaders  formed  a cabal,  which  assumed  tho  name  uf 
Prafnierie  (from  the  popular  commotions  which  had  agi- 
tated Bohemia  in  tho  time  of  Huss),  and  the  Dauphin,  a 
I youth  of  seventeen  (afterwards  Louis  XL),  joined  tho  mal- 
contents. But  tho  king  was  supported  by  the  bulk  of  the 
nation,  and  by  bis  firmness  carried  his  point.  For  the  wild 
and  untamoable  spirits  among  the  common  soldiers,  a suit- 
able outlet  was  found  in  two  expeditions,  one  under  tho 
Dauphin  (who  had  been  brought  back  to  his  duty)  against 
, the  Swiss  and  in  support  of  Frederick  III.  of  Austria;  ano- 
ther, under  the  king  himself,  against  Motx,  one  of  tho  free 
cities  of  Lorraine,  wiiicb  Ren6  of  Anjou,  duke  uf  Lsirraine, 
wished  m incorporate  with  his  duchy. 

Though  the  success  of  Charles’s  arms  seems  to  give 
justice  to  his  title  of  * the  Victorious,'  and  under  bis  govern- 
ment the  kingdom  was  raised  from  tho  lowest  point  of 
depression  to  a respectable  and  flourishing  state,  yet,  in  his 
court  and  in  his  family  this  monarch  was  fur  from  happy. 
In  his  early  youth  he  was  the  object  of  his  insane  father's 
caprice,  and  of  tho  hatred  of  his  licentious  mother,  who  had 
allied  herself  to  the  Bou^uignon  faction.  His  wife,  Marie 
of  Anjou,  was  indeed  tho  faithful  and  affectionate  companion 
of  his  early  diiUress,  notwithstanding  the  just  cause  uf 
jealousy  which  ho  gave  her;  and  her  spirit  is  said  to  have 
roused  him  fVom  the  indolence  and  depression  in  which  he 
was  disposed  to  sink  when  the  predominance  of  the  English 
was  in  its  zenith.  Tradition  has  transferred  to  another 
tho  part  which  she  thus  performed  : Agnes  Sord.  the  re  - 
puted  mistress  of  CliarWs,  has  been  mentioned  as  the  cn 
oourager  of  the  king  when  ho  was  faint-hearted,  but  her 
influence  was  of  later  date  than  tho  period  of  Charles's 
greatest  depression  (Note  in  Hallam's  ahddle  vol.  t. 

p.  78) ; she  died  a.d.  1450,  and  all  aoQicmporaries  agree 
in  commendation  of  her  loveliness  a^  ^hne-AOtclIectnal 
powers.  The  artfulness  and  malignity  which  the  Dauphin 
(Charles's  eldest  son)  manifested  when  ho  became  king 
[Louis  XL],  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  jeaiousy  with 
w hich  his  father  from  an  early  period  regarded  Dim.  The 
connexion  of  this  prince  with  the  Progwerie  baa  been 
already  noticed : his  subsequent  disputes  with  his  father 
inerea^  to  such  a degree  that  be  lied  to  the  territories  ok’ 
the  duke  of  Bourgogne,  by  whom  he  was  sheltered,  and  wh(* 
was  consequently  involved  in  disputes  with  Charles,  whu 
desired  his  son’s  return.  As  to  the  court  of  Charles,  the 
first  person  who  exercised  predominant  influence  there  was 
Tannegui  du  Chfltel.  the  prime  agent  in  the  muider  of 
Jean  Sans  Peur,  duke  of  Bourgogne  (a.d.  14)9) : but  when 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  count  of  ^cbemont,  beoame  constable 
of  France,  he  perceived  that  the  removal  of  Timnegui  waa 
necessary  in  oraer  to  open  tho  way  for  a reconciliation  wiUi 
the  Bourguignons,  of  the  desirableness  of  which  ho  was  early 
sensible.  Tannegui  was  conseq^uently  sent  into  honourable 
exile  from  the  court  as  senesenal  oi  Beaucaire,  aj).  1434. 
The  violence  of  Riebemoot,  a blunt  rough  soldier,  involved 
him  in  disputes  with  the  mii^ns  of  tne  court,  and  two 
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of  them  were  hasti\f  and  arbitrarily  executed  by  his  pro- 
curation : a third.  La  Tr^mouillo.  more  artful,  maintained 
his  post,  and  the  court  became  divided  into  two  factions, 
that  of  La  Tr^roouillo,  and  that  of  Richemont ; ultimately 
however  the  constable  provailcd.  At  a later  period,  Antony 
of  Chabannes,  lord  of  Dammortin,  became  predominant. 
He  had  caused,  A.o.  1453,  the  ruin,  by  false  accusation,  of 
Marques  Cmur,  a merchant  and  banker  of.  Bour((es.  whose 
extensive  business  and  great  wealth  had  enabled  biro  to 
nilbfd  ('har)es  most  important  aid  in  financial  affairs,  and 
it  was  from  jealousy  or  fear  of  Dammartin  that  the  Dauphin  I 
LouU  tied  to  Bourgogne.  Dammartin  seems  to  have  re*  1 
tained  his  influence  until  the  death  of  Charles,  which  took  I 
place  from  a singular  cause.  He  appears  to  bavo  inherited  I 
from  his  father  a taint  of  insanity,  and  the  latter  end  of  hit  j 
life  was  embittered  by  monomania,  manifesting  itself  in  the 
nnprehension  that  his  children  bad  conspired  to  poison  him. 
Under  this  apprehension  he  refused  food  for  seven  days,  and 
died  of  exhaustion  at  Mchun*sur*Ydvre,  near  Bourges, 
July  22,  14G1. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  prince  that  the  Greek  Ian- 
gtiagu  was  first  taught  in  the  university  of  Paris.  That  uni- 
versity itsuid  t)  have  contained  at  this  time  23.U00  students. 

cHARLES  VTII.,  son  of  Louis  XI. « succeeded  to  the 
throne  upon  the  death  of  h*s  father,  a o.  N83,  being  little 
more  than  thirteen  years  old.  His  father  had  failed  to 
appoint  any  regency,  and  the  guardianship  of  the  king  and 
tlic  kingdom  liccamo  consequently  an  object  of  ambition  to 
tluiKe  whose  proximity  in  blood  to  the  crown  authorized 
them  in  aspiring  to  such  an  elevation.  The  dignity  of 
president  of  tho  council  of  state  was  bestowed  on  the  duke 
uf  Orleans,  next  heir  to  the  throne;  but  the  guardianship 
of  tho  king's  person,  together  with  the  real  power  of  the 
government,  was  bestowed  upon  Anno  of  France,  lady  of 
Benujeu,  the  king's  eldest  sister,  at  that  time  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age. 

The  minority  of  Charles  was  troubled  by  the  disturb^ 
aiu  e.s  raised  by  the  ambitious  nobles,  impatient  of  the  pre- 
itiiminance  of  the  lady  of  Beaujeu.  In  1485  the  duke  of 
Or!f^ans  and  the  count  Dunois,  sun  of  the  famous  count 
Dunois  who  had  defended  Orleans  against  tho  English 
[('hahlxs  VII.],  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  but  sub- 
iiiiiied  uii  tho  king's  approach ; 'their  discontent  however 
rouiinuctl.  and  Orleans  retired  into  Bretagne,  tho  duko  of 
which  province  affonlcd  him  protection,  and  united  with 
Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  in  intrigues  against 
France.  In  14S5-I486  Dunois,  with  the  count  of  Angou- 
lome,  attempted  an  insurrection  in  Guienne,  but  was  forced 
to  submit ; and  after  this  suocass  tho  king  marched  into 
Pirardie  to  Oppose  Maximilian.  The  following  year  the  war 
contimted  on  tlie  side  of  Picardie,  and  the  king  ordered  the 
invasion  of  Bretagne  by  a considerable  force.  The  invasion 
was  renewed  a.d,  1488,  when  the  French  commander,  Louis 
do  la  Tremoille,  or  Tremouille,  one  of  the  first  generals  of 
his  day,  gained  a complete  victory  over  the  troops  of  Bre- 
tagne, ami  of  the  insurgent  lords  and  tlieir  allies  at  St. 
Aubin  de  Cormier.  The  duke  of  Orlcaae,  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  other  persons  of  mte,  were  taken ; and  T.n 
I'n'imouilio  executed,  witbent  delay,  such  of  his  prisoners 
as  were  of  rank,  excepting  the  duke  and  the  prince, 
who  were  kept  in  close  imprisonment.  The  submission  of 
the  duke  of  Bretagne,  which  resulted  from  tho  defeat  of  his 
troops  at  St.  Aubin  de  Cormier,  was  speedily  followed  by 
his  death ; and  the  hand  of  Anne,  his  daughter  and  heiress, 
was  eagerly  sought  by  several  suitors.  Of  these,  Maximi- 
lian. king  of  the  Romans,  obtained  the  preference,  and  a 
marria^  by  proi^  took  place,  probably,  in  1590 ; but  before 
the  arrival  of  Maximilian,  who  delay^  above  a year,  (lie 
match  was  broken  off,  and  tho  young  duchess  was  unjted  in 
a firmer  union  to  the  king  of  Prance.  This  marriage  was 
preceded  by  on  unexpected  revolution  at  tlie  court  of  France : 
Charles,  now  in  his  twenty-first  year,  freed  himself  from 
the  guardinnship  of  his  sister,  released  tho  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  broke  off  Disengagement  with  a daughter  of  Max- 
imilian, to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed,  and  who  had  been 
sent  fur  her  education  to  the  court  of  France.  These  events 
led  to  a war  with  Maximilian,  who  was  supported  by  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  and  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain ; 
but  the  French  averted  the  hostility  of  Henry,  who  had 
commcnr,e<l  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  by  a payment  of  money ; 
and  of  Ferdinand  by  the  cession  of  RoussiUon  and  Cerdagne. 
Maximilian  also  agreed  to  terms;  the  counties  of  Bour- 
gogne (Francho  Comte)  and  CbarolM  were  ceded  to  him ; 


and  the  treaty  of  Senlis,  1493,  by  delivering  Charles  from 
the  pressure  of  hostilities  at  home,  enabled  him  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  prospect  opening  to  his  ambition  at  toe 
extremity  of  Ihfly. 

The  bouse  of  Anjou,  a younger  branch  of  the  royal  family 
of  France,  had  claimed  and  contested  the  crown  of  Naples 
with  a branch  uf  the  royal  house  of  Aragon,  which  latter 
had  obtained  posseuion.  The  right  of  tho  bouse  of  Anjou 
had  been  purchased  by  Louis  XI.  and  transmitted  to 
Charles  VIII.,  and  this  prinoe,  instigated  by  Ludovico 
Sforza,  surnamed  LoMoro  (usurper  of  tho  government  of 
Milan  under  the  guise  of  being  regent  for  bis  imbecile 
nephew,  Giovanni  Galeazzo),  determined  to  support  his 
claim  lo  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  force  of  arms.  In  a.i>. 
1494,  he  set  out  for  Italy  at  the  bead  of  an  army  of  3600 
inen-at-anz)8.  20,000  native  infantry,  8000  8wiss  morce- 
naries.  and  a formidable  train  of  artillery.  In  his  advance  he 
exiierienced  little  resistance,  and,  in  despite  of  the  advice 
of  his  most  sagacious  counsellors,  who  recommended  him  to 
make  himselfroaster  of  tbeMilaiicse  and  of  Genoa,  he  pushed 
on  towards  Naples.  Excepting  Sfoixa,  none  of  the  Italian 
potentates  seem  to  have  supported  him  : Pietro  de'  Medici, 
who  governed  Florence,  opposed  him,  os  also  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  Charles  however  entered  Florence  ana  Rome, 
where  he  made  a treaty  with  the  Popo;  and  early  in  1495 
he  set  out  from  Rome  for  Naples.  Hu  entered  this  city 
also  witliout  a struggle;  the  king  of  Naples  having  quitted 
it  three  days  before  his  arrival.  At  his  entry  he  wore  the 
insignia  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  having  purchased  the  rights 
of  Andrew  Palmologus,  nephew  of  the  last  of  tho  eastern 
om])oror8.  Constantine  Palseolugus;  for  his  ambitious  views 
extended!  from  the  possession  of  N aplus  to  that  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  from  that  again  to  tho  redemption  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

While  Charles  was  sta^ng  at  Naples,  a league  was  formed 
between  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the 
republic  of  V'enice.  and  the  treacherous  Sforza,  to  interoept 
him  on  his  return.  The  Neapolitans,  who  h.vd  at  first  wel- 
comed tho  French,  l>cgan  to  grow  disgusted  witii  them, 
especially  the  nobles,  who  saw  themselves  excluded  from 
the  great  offices  of  state.  Charles  dulormiiied  to  return  with 
his  army,  which,  after  deducting  the  force  leff  at  Naples,  was 
reduced  lo  about  900U  men.  The  confudurutes  awaited  him 
with  a far  superior  force  (approaching  4ii,000  men),  near 
Fornovo,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  about  ten 
miles  from  Piacenza.  The  French  were  victorious;  but 
the  victory  obtained  for  them  little  more  than  a secure 
retreat,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  duke  of  Orli^ans,  wlio 
was  besieged  in  Novarra.  Naples  was  recovered  by  tlie 
great  captain,  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  a Spanish  general, 
who  forced  the  French  under  the  duke  of  Montpen- 
sier  to  an  accomroodulion,  and  enabled  the  king  of 
Naples  to  re-enter  liis  capital  three  months  affer  he  was 
driven  from  it.  Charles  meditated  a second  expedition  into 
Italy,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  bad  claims  on  the 
Milanese,  was  appointed  to  the  command  : but  the  duke  was 
not  anxious  to  be  distant  from  the  court;  and  tlie  intiuenco 
of  tho  porty  opoosed  to  the  expedition,  and  tho  want  of 
money,  rctardeu  the  preparations,  and  the  affair  was  not 
press^with  any  activity.  Charles  had  three  sons  by  liis 
queen,  Anne  of  Bretagne,  but  all  had  died;  and  Orleans 
was  still  next  heir  to  the  throne,  the  prospect  of  ascending 
which  was  brought  nearer  by  the  declining  health  of  the 
king.  The  short  remainder  of  Charles’s  reign  was  occupied 
in  Attention  to  the  internal  government  of  the  country,  in 
which  some  useful  reforms  were  communcod.  He  died  a.d. 
1498,  of  the  effects  of  a blow  on  the  head,  received  while 
passing  through  a door-way  which  was  nut  high  enough. 
He  was  utterly  devoid  of  personal  grace  or  beauty,  and  his 
ill-cuUivatcd  mind  was  misled  by  the  wild  notions  which  he 
had  received  from  romances ; but  be  possessed  many  amiable 
dispositions,  and  seems  to  have  been  much  ^.oved  by  those 
around  him.  Two  of  his  attendants  are  said  to  have  died 
of  grief  on  hearing  of  his  death. 

CHA  RLKS  IX.  was  the  second  son  of  Henri  II., and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  tlirone  on  the  death  of  his  cider  brother 
Francis  II.  (a.d.  1560),  being  then  in  his  eluventh  year, 
Tho  govcrnroont  during  his  minority  wus  administered  by 
his  mother  Catherine  de'  Mcdici,  while  Anthony  of  Bour- 
bon, king  of  Navarre,  had  the  title  of  lioutcuant-general  of 
tho  kingdom.  The  duke  of  Guise,  who  had  been  instigated 
to  aspire  to  the  direction  of  affairs,  under  the  plea  cm  tho 
interests  of  religion,  refused,  saying  that  neither  God  nor 
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reason  autlioruad  the  usumption  of  another's  rights.  The 
release  of  the  prince  of  Cond^,  brother  of  (he  of  Na> 
varre,  who  hid  been  imprisoned  during  iho  preceding  reign» 
was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  government ; the 
prince  had  been  looked  up  to  as  the  leader  of  the  Reformed 
or  Huguenot  party,  to  which  the  king  of  Navarre  now 
also  joined  himself.  Alarmed  at  the  growing  strength  of 
the  Calvinists,  the  Constable  Montmorenci  and  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  previously  rivals  and  enemies,  were  reconciled  to 
each  other,  and  formed,  with  the  Marshal  St.  Andr6,  a 
union  to  which  the  Huguenots  gave  the  name  of  the 
Triumvirate.  Thus  early  in  the  king's  reign  did  the  parties 
seek  to  strengthen  themselves,  whose  animosity  and  strug- 
gles deluged  France  with  blood.  A project  suggested  by 
the  king  of  Navarre  for  the  resumption  by  the  crown  of  all 
the  grants  of  the  last  two  reigns,  in  which  the  members  of 
the  triumvirate  had  largely  shared,  had  probably  oonsidor- 
able  iutiuenoe  in  the  formation  of  this  union. 

An  edict  prohibiting  the  public  preaching  of  the  reformed 
religion  on  pain  of  exile  n^ving  been  isaued,  a.d,  1561, 
the  Huguenots  refused  obedience,  and  took  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  liberty.  Their  chiefs  demanded  a public 
conference  with  tho  Catholics ; and  the  demand  led  to  the 
celebrated  'colloquy  of  Poissy,’  in  which  Theodore  Beia  de- 
fended the  eause  of  the  reformed,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine that  of  the  Catholic  church,  before  the  king,  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  a number  of  nobles  and  dignified 
ecclesiastics.  The  disputants  were  tenacious  of  their  opinions, 
and  remsioed,  as  might  be  supiMsed,  unconverted  ; but  the 
conference  served  the  king  of  Navarre  as  a reason  or  pretext 
for  abandoning  the  party  of  the  reformed,  and  reconciling 
himself  with  the  Guises.  A promise  of  the  restoration  of 
Navarre  proper,  which  had  b^n  conquered  by  Spain,  was 
probablv  the  lure  that  drew  him  over.  But  it  was  not  by 
words  tiiat  the  differences  of  the  parties  were  to  be  decided : 
disturbances  arose  in  the  provinces ; and  the  Queen  Mother, 
jealous  of  the  union  of  Navarre  with  the  Guises,  by  which 
her  own  influence  was  diminished,  sought  to  win  tho  sup- 
port of  the  Hugtienote,  by  procuring  au  edict  to  be  issuM 
allowing  them  the  exercise  of  their  religion  out  of  the  towns. 
The  peace  thus  established  was  of  short  continuance ; a 
quarrel  between  some  domestics  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
a congregation  of  Protestants  at  Vassy  in  Champagne,  led 
to  the  massacre  of  the  latter,  and  became  the  signal  for 
hostility.  The  Protestants  possessed  the  predominance  in 
the  south  snd  west  of  France ; they  held  Orldsna,  Blois, 
Tours,  Angers,  La  Rochelle,  Poitiers,  Rouen,  Havre  de 
Groce  and  Dieppe;  and  they  were  supported  by  Elizabeth 
of  England,  and  the  Protestants  of  Germany.  The  Catholica 
had  for  them  the  king  and  the  court,  the  regular  army,  the 
eapital,  the  provinces  of  the  north  and  east,  the  talent  of 
tho  Guises,  and  the  support  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Tho 
first  important  event  was  the  siege  and  capture  of  Rouen, 
A.n.  1562,  by  the  Catholics,  who  lost  their  general,  the 
king  of  Navarre,  mortally  wounded  during  the  siege. 
The  Prince  of  Conde,  and  the  Admiral  Coligni,  with  me 
Protestant  army,  threatened  the  capital ; but  teing  obliged 
to  withdraw,  were  overtaken  at  Dreux,  where  they  were  de- 
feated and  the  prince  was  made  prisoner.  By  a singular 
fortune,  the  Protestants  had  early  in  the  action  captured 
the  Constable  Montmorenci,  commander  of  the  Catholics, 
for  whom  the  prince  was  soon  after  exchanged.  The  Mar- 
shal St.  Andri,  another  member  of  the  triumvirate,  fell  in 
this  battle. 

The  following  year,  a,o.  1563,  was  marked  by  the  siege 
of  Orl6ans,  and  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
commander  of  the  besieging  army,  by  Poltrot,  a Protestant 
The  removal  of  the  duke  probably  prepared  the  way  for 
peace,  which  was  concluded  not  long  after  hU  death.  Hdvre. 
whkh  had  been  placed  by  the  Huguenots  in  Uie  hands 
of  the  English,  was  taken  IVoro  them  in  July  of  this 
yeor  by  a French  army  under  the  Constable : and  peace 
with  England  was  sub^uently  made.  In  the  year  1564, 
the  king  by  an  edict  revoked  some  of  the  advantages  which 
had  been  conceded  to  the  Huguenots  at  the  peace  concluded 
the  foregoing  year,  and  disgusted  the  Prince  of  Cond£, 
*>v  refusing  to  fulfil  a promise  that  ho  should  be  made 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  in  tho  place  of  bis  late 
orother,  the  king  of  Navarre.  Tho  court,  strong  in  the  sup- 
port of  an  army,  which  had  been  raised  to  guard  the  frontier 
from  any  violation  consequent  upon  the  revolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands against  Spain,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Protestant 
leaders;  and  Coud^  and  Coligni  attempted,  a.d,  1567,  to 


carry  off  the  king.  This  led  to  the  seoend  religknis  war,  ia 
which  Catherine  of  Medici  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Hu- 
guenots, whom  previously  she  had  been  inclined  to  favour. 

The  battle  of  St.  Denis,  in  which  the  Constable  Mont- 
morenci wu  killed,  a.d.  1567,  led  to  no  decisive  result. 
Peace  was  made  in  1568,  but  it  was  soon  after  broken  : 
neither  party  had  confidence  in  the  other;  and  the  king 
issued  a decree  declaring  that  he  would  have  only  one  re- 
ligion in  France,  and  ordering  all  the  ministers  of  the  re- 
formed party  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  battle  of  Jamao 
in  Angoumois  was  fought  a.o.  1569,and  the  Protestants  lost 
both  the  victory  and  Uieir  leader  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  who 
was  taken  and  shot  in  cold  blood  after  the  battle,  by  Montes- 
quiou.  Captain  of  the  Guards  to  the  king's  brother,  the  Duka 
of  Anjou,  wlio  commanded  the  Catholic  armv.  Henri  of 
BourlKin,  Prince  of  B^am,  afterwards  Henri  IV.,  was  now 
reoognis^  as  head  of  the  Protestant  party,  but  he  was  yet 
only  a youth  of  sixteen,  and  the  command  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Coligni.  The  king  was  jealous  of  the  rising  repu- 
tation of  his  brother ; the  Protestants  were  reinforced  from 
Germany,  and  gain^  an  advantage  at  La  Roche  Abeille  in 
Limousin  however  the  vain  attempt  upon  Poitiers,  and  a 
second  bloody  defeat  which  they  sustain^  from  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  at  Moncontour  in  Poitou,  in  1569,  would  perh^  have 
been  fatal  to  their  party,  but  for  the  resolution  of  Coligni, 
and  tlio  reviving  jealousy  of  the  king  towards  his  brother. 
Peace  was  soon  afterward,  a.d.  1570,  made  on  terms  more 
favourable  to  the  Huguenots  than  the  events  of  the  war 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  An  amnesty  was  granted  to  them, 
and  liberty  of  conscience : their  worship  was  allowed  in  all 
places  held  by  them  during  the  war,  and  at  any  rate  in  two 
towns  of  each  province;  and  four  strong  places.  Rochelle, 
Montauban,  Cognac,  and  La  Charity,  were  to  be  garrisoned 
by  them  as  seourities  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
treaty.  In  the  same  year  Charles  married  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II. 

For  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  we  refer  to  another 
place  [BARTROLOHtw  Massackx,  Thx  St.].  This  dr^ful 
event,  if  it  for  a moment  paralyzed  the  Protestants,  roused 
them,  affer  tlie  first  astonishment  had  passed  away,  to  re- 
sistance and  vengeance.  They  held  Rochelle,  which  the 
royal  forces  besieged  in  vain : the  massacre  had  alienated 
many  of  the  Catholics  from  the  court,  and  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  a middle  party,  colled  Le$  Politiqueg,  headed  by 
the  family  of  Montmorenci.  Charles  was  himself  conscience- 
stricken  at  the  part  be  had  taken  in  the  massacre,  and  ho 
granted  peace  to  the  Huguenots.  The  short  remainder  of 
his  reign  was  troubled  by  Uie  contests  of  parties  at  the  court, 
by  plots  and  rumours' of  plots.  Charles  died  a.d.  1574, 
having  lived  nearly  twenty-four  years,  and  reigned  thirteen 
years  and  a half.  (Authorities  for  the  history  of  the  kings 
of  France : — Sisroondi.  Hittoire  de9  Franfait ; History  qf 
France  in  the  Libra^  qf  UteJkU  Knowledge ; VArt  de 
Verifier  let  Dates ; Biographie  Umverselie,  £o.,  &c.) 

CHARLES  OF  NAPLES.  [Arjou.] 

CHARLES  OP  BLOIS.  [Brxtaonb.] 

CHARLES  THE  BOLD.  [Booroogni.] 

CHARLES  XJl.,  of  Sweden,  was  bom  at  Stockholm,  in 
June,  1682.  At  fifteen  jreors  of  age,  in  1697,  be  succeed^ 
his  father,  Charles  XL,  a htrih  and  despotic  prince,  who 
hod  abolished  tlie  antbority  of  the  tenetfi  and  rendered  him- 
self absolute.  Charles  was  brought  np  in  M»4slber‘s  prin- 
ciples, and  he  showed  from  his  earliest  youth  great  sei^wtll 
and  obstinacy,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  military  exer- 
cises. W^hen  be  was  emhteen,  a league  was  Ibrmed  against 
him  by  Frederic  IV.,  ICng  of  Denmark,  Aogustus,  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  and  Peter  1.  of  Russia,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  dismember  Sweden.  Charles  saili^ 
immediately  with  an  army  for  Copenhagen,  besieged  that 
city,  and  in  a few  weeks  obliged  the  king  of  Denmark  to 
sue  for  peace.  He  next  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Livonia,  then 
a Swedish  province  as  well  as  Ingria ; which  latter  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Russians,  who  besieged  Narva.  On  the  30th 
November,  1700,  Charles,  at  the  head  of  8000  well  disci- 
plined Sw^es,  attacked  a disorderly  body  of  80.000  Russians, 
and  completely  defeated  them.  He  next  turned  bis  anna 
against  Ring  Augustus ; but  not  satisfied  with  defeating 
him  repeatedly  and  taking  Courland  from  him,  he  deter- 
mined upon  deposing  him  and  placing  on  the  thrqne  of 
Poland  a young  Polish  nobleman,  Stanislaus  Leckiinski. 
Palatine  of  Poenania,  who  by  his  manner  and  address  bad 
won  the  favour  of  Charles.  In  this  project  he  was  fevourafl 
by  a considerable  faction  among  the  Polish  mignatefe 
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ftiw&yt  diii4titS«d  wHb  their  eorercignt,  and  ever  ready  for 
change.  After  several  battles  and  negotiations,  Charles, 
having  overrun  the  greater  part  of  Poland,  dictated  to  the 
Diet  the  nomination  of  hii  favourite,  and  Slanislaua  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Poland  in  July,  1704.  Thua  the  war,  begun 
by  Charlei  for  self-defence,  was  continued  by  him  for  tbo 
purpose  of  conquest  and  dictation.  Augustus,  however,  at 
the  bead  of  his  Saxon  troops  and  a party  of  Polos  and 
Lithuanians,  assisted  by  Russian  auxiliaries,  kept  up  a de- 
sultory warfare  in  several  provinces  of  Poland;  but  Charles, 
at  the  head  of  part  of  his  army,  having  crossed  the  Odor  and 
entered  Saxony,  Augustus  was  obliged  to  sue  fur  peace, 
which  was  concluded  at  Leipzig  in  the  beginning  uf  1707. 
Augustus  resigned  the  crown  of  Poland  to  Stanislaus,  and 
retire  to  his  hereditary  Saxon  dominions  [Augustus  II.]. 
The  most  disgraceful  condition  of  the  treaty  was  that  by 
which  Augustus  gave  up  Roinhold  Fatku),  a Livonian 
nobleman,  who  had  emigrated  from  bis  country  for  having 
defended  its  liberties  against  the  encroachments  of  the  king  j 
nfSweden,  and  bad  entered  the  service  of  Peter  of  Russia.  I 
Peter  sent  him  as  ambassadw  to  Augustus,  who  now  delivered  j 
him  up  to  his  enemy.  Charles  had  biro  taken  to  Stockholm, 
where  he  was  tried  by  a court-martial  as  a rebel  and  traitor. 
The  unfortunaio  Patkul  was  broken  on  the  wheel. 

Charles,  in  his  head-quarters  near  Leipzig,  at  the 
head  of  a victorious  army  of  nearly  50.000  Swedish  vete- 
rans, had  for  a while  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  fixed  upon 
him.  He  received  ambassadors  from  all  the  principal  powers, 
and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  himself  went  to  Leipzig,  and 
had  a long  interviow  with  Charles,  whom  be  wished  to  induce 
to  join  the  allies  against  Louis  UV.  But  Charles's  views 
were  directed  to  the  north ; bis  grtsat  object  was  to  dethrone 
his  rival,  Peter  of  Russia.  He  however  obliged  the  emperor 
Joseph  I.  to  suliscribc  to  several  conditions  which  he  dic- 
tated; among  others,  bo  required  that  the  Protestants  of 
Silesia  should  have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  a 
certain  number  of  churches  given  to  them  by  the  govern- 
ment. Having  settled  these  affairs,  he  marched  out  of 
Saxony  in  September,  1707,  at  the  head  of  43,000  men,  to 
carry  the  war  into  Muscovy.  Another  corps  of  20,000 
Swedes,  under  General  Luwenhaupt,  was  stationed  in  Po- 
land. In  Januar)',  1706.  Charles  crossed  the  Niemen  near 
Grodno,  and  defeated  the  Russian  Iru^s  which  had  entered 
Lithuania.  In  June,  1708,  he  met  Peter  on  the  banks  of 
the  Berezina.  The  Swedes  crossed  tlic  river  and  the 
Russians  fied  precipitately  to  the  Dnieper,  which  Charles 
crossed  after  them  near  Mohilow,  and  pursued  them  as  far 
as  Smolensk.  towa^U  the  end  of  September.  But  hero 
Charles  began  to  ex|)erience  the  real  difficulties  of  a Russian 
campaign.  The  country  was  desolate,  tho  roads  wretched, 
the  winter  approaching,  ami  tho  army  had  hardly  provisions 
for  a fortnight.  Charles  therefore  abandoned  bis  plan  of 
marching  upon  Moscow,  and  turned  to  the  south  towards 
the  Ukraine,  where  Mazepna,  hetman  or  chief  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, had  agreed  to  join  him  against  Peter.  Charles  ad- 
vanced towards  the  river  Desna,  an  affluent  of  the  Dnieper, 
which  it  joins  near  Kiew ; but  ho  missed  hia  way  among 
the  extensive  marshes  which  great  part  of  the 

country,  and  in  which  almoat'^  nis  artillery  and  waggons 
were  lost.  Meantime  the  Russians  had  dispersed  Maieppa'g 
Cossacks,  and  Mazeppa  himself  came  to  join  Charles  as  a 
fugitive  with  a suiall  bodv  of  followers.  Lowenbaupt  also, 
who  was  coming  from  Poland  with  15,000  men,  was  de- 
feated by  Peter  in  person.  Charles  thua  found  himself  in  the 


wilds  of  tho  Ukraine,  hemmed  in  by  the  Russians,  without 
provisiuns,  and  tho  winter  setting  in  with  unusual  seventy. 
His  army,  thinned  by  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  and  the 
sword,  was  now  reduced  to  24,000  men.  In  this  condition 
Charles  passed  the  winter  in  tho  Ukraine,  his  army 
subsisting  chiefly  by  tho  exertions  of  Mazeppa.  In  the 
spring,  wiih  18,000  Swedes  and  as  many  Cossacks,  he 
laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Pultawa,  where  the  Russians  had 
collected  large  stores.  During  the  siege  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  foot ; and  soon  after  Peter  himself  appeared 
to  relieve  Pultawa,  at  the  head  of  70,000  men.  Charles  bad 
now  no  choico  but  to  risk  a general  Wile,  which  was  fought 
on  the  8th  July,  1709,  and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  ilio 
Sa-eiles,  9000  of  whore  remainrd  on  the  field  of  battle. 
With  tho  remainder  Charles  fled  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Turkey,  which  be  reached  almost  alone  at  Oesakow,  on  tho 
limen  of  the  Bog  and  Dnieper.  He  claimed  the  hospitality 
of  Sultan  Achmet  III.,  who  assigned  to  him  a liberal  allow- 
ance, and  tho  toam  of  Bender  on  the  Dniester  for  his  resi- 
dcnce.  Wo  shall  not  here  speak  of  tho  foolish  behaviour  of 
Charles  while  a refugee  at  Bender,  of  bis  arrogance  towards 
tho  Turks,  his  generous  entertainers,  whom  he  absolutely 
obliged  to  fight  him  and  his  liulo  band  of  followers,  and  at 
last  to  remove  him  to  Dcmotica  near  Adrianople,  where 
they  continued  to  treat  him  with  a generous  forbearance. 
Several  traits  of  Charles's  oonfinct  at  Sutler  remind  us  for- 
cibly of  another  conqueror,  of  our  own  days,  at  St.  Helena. 
At  last  in  October.  17J4,  Charles  left  Turkey,  and  crossing 
Hungary  and  all  ^nnany.  arrived  in  sixteen  days  at  Stral- 
sund.  without  going  to  Stockholm,  be  immediately  touk 
the  field  against  Prussia,  Denmark,  Saxony,  and  Russia 
leagued  against  him,  obtained  some  advantages,  was  after- 
wards besieged  in  Stralsund,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Sweden 
attheendof  1713,  In  March,  1716,  he  invaded  Norway  at 
the  bead  of  20,000  men,  and  advanced  to  Christiania,  but  was 
obligetl  by  want  of  provisions  to  return  to  Sweden.  He  en- 
ter^ into  negotiations  with  Peter,  hut  still  pursued  the  war 
against  the  l^nes,  and  in  October,  1718,  be  again  invaded 
Norway,  and  besiege<1  FriednrhshaU  in  the  midst  uf  winter. 
On  the  evening  of  the  1 Uh  of  December,  while  he  was  in- 
specting the  trenches  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a battery,  he  was 
struck  in  the  head  by  a snot,  and  died  instantly,  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year.  Fur  the  partioultri  of  his  adventurous  career, 
Voluire's ‘Histoire  de  Charles  XIL  is  the  chief  authority, 
which  is  generally  considered  correct,  and  is  warranted  by 
the  testimony  of  Stanislaus,  kingof  Poland.  (See  the 
tation  prefised  to  VoUairet  Life  of  Chariet  XII.) 

Charles  was  a true  specimen  of  a conqueror  for  mere 
glory,  as  it  is  called ; his  passion  for  war  engrossed  all  his 
thoughts,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  that  a nation 
could  be  glorious  and  happy  in  a state  of  peace.  In  one 
respect  he  was  superior  to  most  conquerors.  He  maintained 
a most  exemplary  moral  discipline  in  his  army,  which  did 
not  disgrace  itself  by  the  licentiousness  and  the  atrociucs 
which  have  marked  the  steps  of  roost  other  invaders. 

CHARLES  KMM.ANUEL.  fSAVov  and  Sarpivia.] 

CHARLES'S  WAIN,  a name  for  the  Great  Bear  [Ursa 
Major.]  This  cunstellatinn  was  also  formerly  call^  'the 
brood  ben,'  in  England.  ( Robert  Recorde,  Caetienf  Know- 
ledge.) Thia  constellation  was  sometimes  calle<l  a waggon, 
both  by  tho  Arabs  and  Romans ; but  who  Charles  may  have 
been  wo  have  no  moans  of  knowing,  not  having  an  Kngli»li 
Hyginus  of  sufficient  antiquity  to  be  authority  u to  this 
personage. 


Enr  OF  VoLun  tth  Sixth. 
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